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A BACKWARD LOOK ON THE DEAD YEAR, 


Insrpg our fold, 1905 has not been a year of great, 


has stirred our entire church in America. In England 
the death of John Wilhelm Rowntree has had far- 
reaching effects. His death has also deeply impressed 
those who knew him intimately in this country, but 
too few of our Friends have sufficiently entered the 
battle which he was fighting to realize what his death 
means. 

The one gathering of the year which called together 
Friends from all quarters of the country was the Edu- 
cational Conference, held at Richmond, Ind., in the 
middle of summer. It was a notable occasion, bring- 
ing together many thoughtful Friends. Some of the 
most vital problems of the day were discussed in a 
frank, open and helpful manner. One healthy feature 
of the conference was the many-sidedness of it, and 
it was distinctly encouraging to see how much unity 
there could be in the midst of variety and diversity. 

The Yearly Meetings of the summer offered very 
little for special comment. There was some improve- 
ment in the handling of epistles. A few of the 
Yearly Meetings have a standing committee which 
had studied the epistles from the other Yearly Meet- 
ings and had a summary of them prepared to read 
at the opening session, but for the most part the 
ancient practice was followed of reading the cor- 
respondence in full. Each year shows a slight im- 
provement in the presentation of the important mat- 
ters which come before Yearly Meetings, but there 
is still room for more. The Reports of almost all 
committees need vastly more work put upon them 
than they get at present. They are too vague and 
scattering. They do not focus enough on definite 
points and policies. The Reports, especially on the 
State of the Church, are meagre and show too little 
imporvement over the old system of answers to que- 
ries. We still fail to get the real condition of the 
Church before us. But there is a slight forward 
movement noticeable. 

There has been during the year a marked increase 
of interest in Quaker history. Many study classes 
have started, and there are clear signs of zeal and 
enthusiasm, particularly a the young. Young 
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Friends are growing aware that they cannot take an 
intelligent part in the work of our church unless they 


; : ine h g é 
events—in fact there has been no single event which | know! w at jt means tobe a ricnd, and 


taking pains to find out. 
such study. 

It seems to us that in the maintenance of congre- 
gational meetings for worship we are losing rather 
than gaining. The pendulum has swung away from 
the system of silence, and is now swinging over the 
true line as far the other way. We are in danger of 
a period of flood after a period of drought—too much 
talk following too much silence. The art of listening 
to God and of enjoying Him in solemn hush is being 
lost, and it is an irreparable loss. No amount of song 
singing, no height of attainment in talking about God, 
can ever take the place of really finding Him for one- 
self, and a true Friends’ Meeting ought to offer the 
soul occasions of gathered hush for the maturing of 
its spiritual powers. In many respects we have 
gained ground in 1905. In this particular we have 
not gained, and if we are not careful one particular 
candlestick which was given to us to guard will be 
removed out of its place. 

Most of our colleges have added materially to their 
assets during the year, the most important gain being 
made at Guilford College by the addition of $115,000 
to its endowment. They have, too, gained in the 
number of students, and they are slowly, but surely, 
influencing the thought of our membership, and, more 
important still, they are assisting many young 
Friends to equip themselves for religious service, and 
for enlarged power. 

The foreign missionary forces have been slightly 
increased during the year, though no new field of 
work has been opened under the care of Yearly Meet- 
ing, or Five Years’ Meeting, Boards. North Caro- 
lina has, however, changed its interest from India to 
Cuba, and Willis Hotchkiss has gone out on his own 
account to start a new mission in Africa. 

The losses and gains of the year will be studied in 
another article, and the outcome of our evangelistic 


Only good can come from 


_efforts at home will be treated in a later issue. 


How impossible it is to touch the deeper, inward 
travail of the year just closing! We may lay a finger 
on a few visible happenings, but none of us know 
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e have been, nor can we 
count up the number of souls who have wrestled by 
the Jabbok, and changed their old name for a new. 
There have been victories which no book on earth 


records, and no man knoweth how many of us have 


found a Divine Companion, like unto the Son of Man, 
walking with us in some furnace of affliction. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Owine to the situation produced by the demands 


of the International ‘Typographical Union it is pos- 


sible that the printing of our issue of next week may 
be delayed. If our readers do not receive their 
papers at the proper time they will know that we 
have had a delay in getting them printed, and they 
may comfort themselves with the knowledge that 
all other publications are encountering a similar dif- 


ficulty. 
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THE MINISTRY. 
BY ROBERT L. SIMKIN. 


In order to understand clearly Fox’s views and 
practice concerning the ministry of the church we 
must recall the type of ministry which prevailed in 
England in his time. The ministers of that day 


seem to have grown into a class whose duty it was to. 


see that the public services of the church were con- 
ducted in an orderly and decorous fashion, men who 
were regarded with more or less superstitious ven- 
eration on the ground that they were the representa- 
tives of God upon the earth, the ordained vicars of 
an absentee God who had once, inthe form of Jesus 
Christ, visited the earth to establish his church and 
had then gone away to His home in the heavens and 
had left them to superintend that church. 

Their claim to authority was based not so much 
upon a conviction similar to that of Paul when he 
said, “‘Woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel,” 
as upon the doctrine of “apostolic succession,”’ which 
taught that by the laying on of hands a divine author- 
ity had been transmitted, step by step, down through 
the apostles and the later church fathers until it rested 
upon them. This resulted in a caste or monopoly 
which was further increased by the fact that then, as 
now, it was the custom for none to be received into 
the regularly-constituted ministry who were not men 
of considerable education and special training for 
conducting the services of the church. Education was 
considered essential. It was fiercely denied that lay- 
men, and particularly those of small education, had 
any right to preach the gospel, and keen indeed was 
the satire directed against the attempts of mere trades- 
men to usurp the prerogatives of the priestly office. 

Yet so firmly was this right of preaching asserted 
by the leaders of many of the sects that, in 1645, 
Parliament deemed it necessary to pass a resolution 


silencing any but ordained preachers or candidates for 
the ministry. Even after the passage of this resolu- 
tion this unauthorized preaching did continue to a 


large extent. 


The reason why lay preaching could not be silenced 
is very plain. England was in a’state of the most 
violent, transition. Both politically and religiously, 
new conceptions and new ideas were struggling for 
expression. The new and more virile thought was in 
conflict with the old. It was because the entire 
priestly body had no interest in these new forces 


which were at work among the people, or rather, it 


was as a protest against the degeneracy of the priestly 
order itself, that the new must and did find expres- 
sion on the lips of lay preachers. 

The priests, secure in the enjoyment of large 
benefices maintained by State funds, had fallen into 
a spirit of carelessness concerning the things which 
should be the supreme concern of the Christian min- 
ister. A paralyzing contentment with a regular and 
set form of service had to a large degree settled 
over the newer Presbyterianism as well as over the 
older established Church of England. The ministers 
of neither were spiritually-minded enough to plan 
and pray and work for great transformations in the 
lives of individuals. ox, in his long search for sat- 
isfaction of soul, went, as he tells us, to many a 
priest looking for comfort, and found not one who 
could see into his needs and help him through to the 
peace for which he sought. One told him to “take 
tobacco and sing psalms,” and even betrayed Fox’s 
confidence by telling his troubles, griefs, and sorrows 
to the servants; and thus the lad found his most 
sacred religious experiences the laughing stock of 
the milkmaids. Another even stole the ideas learned 
in argument from Fox during the week, preaching 
them on Sundays as his own, and yet with it all, 
became one of Fox’s chief persecutors. 

Is it any wonder, then, that when Fox came to 
organize the ministry in his own society he con- 
sidered it absolutely essential that every precaution 
should be taken to guard against a repetition of 
the faults of that old type which had so signally failed 

“speak to his condition” and to the needs of its 
time ? 

The difference between Fox’s conception of the 
true ministry and the ministry as it then existed in 
the established church takes us directly back to the 
message which that ministry was to proclaim. It 
makes all the difference in the world over our views 
of the ministry whether we believe that God has 
ordained a certain church organization to be the 
guardian and dispenser of spiritual blessing through 
its duly authorized officers, or whether we believe 
that God can speak directly to the heart of the poorest 
laborer at his work; all the difference in the world 
whether God’s grace ‘must flow to us through the spe- 
cial channels of ordained ritual, or whether true re- 
ligion consists of actual communion between the soul 
and its God as between friend and friend. 

With his new insight, into the essential inwardness 
and spiritual nature i) ‘religion, Fox could not but 
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see that the primary qualifications of a true minister 
lay not in ordination by human instrumentalities, not 
necessarily in education, not in the ability to con- 
duct any special set service, but rather that it con- 


sisted in such a deep insight into the inner life and | 


ee of those with whom one is thrown as to be able 

o “speak to their condition.” The true minister must 
ied so largely into the life and purposes of God as 
to be able to “take of the things of God and show 
them unto others.” 
test of the true ministry rather than in any outward 
ceremony of ordination. The distinction between 
the clergy and the laity is a false distinction. Any 
one, whether man or woman, whether educated or 
ignorant in the learning of the schools, any one who 
has a living, divine message suited to the needs of 
other human hearts is a true minister of the Gospel, 
and without this a true ministry is impossible. This 
is what Fox means when he says that it was “opened” 
to him that “to be bred at Oxford or Cambridge is 
not enough to make a man fit to be a minister of 
Christ.” 

This vision of the things of God and of the needs 
of the soul as the necessary condition of an effective 
ministry Fox could not overestimate. His own min- 
istry was effective because his extremely sensitive 
soul felt out the inner conditions of those around him, 
and he was able to suit his message to each particular 
ease. He recognized that man’s life and God’s life 
“touch,” that God communicates directly to the soul. 
To speak without being in line with such direct— 
though not necessarily magical—communication from 
God renders one most liable to give some other mes- 
sage than the one which will find response in the 
people’s needs. Also, to multiply words after the real 
message has been adequately presented tends to con- 
fusion and ineffectiveness. 

On the other hand, no one who has a service to per- 
form must refuse to fulfill it. God is free to mani- 
fest His Spirit to any one who fulfills the conditions 
of receiving Him, and thus, although He will perhaps 
usually give his messages through the instrumentality 
of certain ones whose “gift” in the ministry has been 
acknowledged by those to whom they minister, yet 
it is not unlikely that a communication may be given 
through some one whose voice is heard less frequently. 
If the Spirit of God is to be accorded the fullest lib- 
erty there must not be such a dependence upon the 
usual instrument as to obstruct or hinder a special 
message which could best be given through the differ- 
ent personality of another. Similarly, any prear- 
ranged form of service tends to restrict this free 
exercise of the ministry and is, therefore, to be 
avoided. 

Fox had seen so much of the old professionalism,— 
and that same evil exists far too widely to-day,—he 
had seen so many who had entered the ministry 
merely as a business profession rather than because 
of a desire to lift and give hope to a sin-cursed peo- 
ple, that he was disgusted with the whole system. 
The power to help the aon of men is a gift freely 
bestowed by God, and to degrade it by making it a 


In this ability les the supreme 
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commodity of merchandise was never intended by 
Him. ‘The man who has this power should use it 
freely, and if he is obliged, in the exercise of it, to 

sent himself from home duties or to neglect "his 
Baines, those to whom he ministers should contribute 


freely to compensate him for the loss. In no ease 
should a man be influenced to a choice of the posi- 
tion by the material rewards and honors which it 
affords. ox himself seems never to have had the 
slightest temptation to use his gift or his position as 
leader of the Society as a means of acquiring prop- 
erty. On the contrary, many of his missionary jour- 
neys were undertaken at his own expense, while his 
self-sacrificing spirit was characteristic also of other 
Friends of that stormy period. 

So absolutely essential is it that one’s ministry 
should be carried on under the influence and direc- 
tion of the Spirit that Fox protested strongly against 
“their schools and colleges for making ministers of 
Christ—which are ministers of their own maki»™® but 
not of Christ’s.” Probably nothing has had .v great 
an influence over the entire Christian méuistry as 
this testimony of Friends to the supreme necessity 
of the anointing of the Spirit of God, without which 
there can be no effective service for Him. 

Thus imperfectly and in the merest outline has 
this paper endeavored to express some of the funda- 
mental aspects of the true Christian ministry as con- 
ceived by Fox and the early Friends. As we con- 
sider the essential truth and beauty of these concep- 
tions, and, above all, their successful application to 
the early problems of the Society, it is doubly sad 
to trace their development in later times, and to find 
them becoming almost hopelessly entangled with for- 
eign elements and extreme interpretations which have 
hampered the freedom of the Spirit and hindered the 
growth of the Society. 

It was perfectly natural that these ‘Hic ples should 
have taken the form of development which they did. 
The successors of the early Friends could not but see 
the phenomenal success which attended the move- 
ment in its early days, and in their anxious search 
for the causes of this success they missed the real 
secret—the inner experience—and fixed their gaze 
upon the early methods as the essentials. These 
methods they set about to reproduce and jealously ex- 
cluded any forms of the Spirit’s activity which had 
not found recognition among the early Friends. 
“Does it accord with the principles of Friends?’ 
almost unconsciously came to be the standard of 
measurement, it being uncritically assumed that if a 
course of action was Friendly it must surely have 
God’s approval. In the absence of that deep inner 
experience, which with Fox determined and took 
precedence over the method by which it was to find 
expression, the tendency was to exalt the method to 
the rejection of all truth which did not come by the 
channels through which it had formerly come. 

With the assertion of the much-needed truth that 
God can and frequently does on the occasion give 
a message directly to the minister without his know- 
ing at all beforehand what will be needed by his 
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hearers, they went on to infer that this is the only 
way in which the Spirit can give his messages. With 
many, no message, however good, could be accepted 
in all its fulness unless it bore evidence of being en- 
tirely unprepared and unpremeditated. So far did 
a few carry the idea of necessary verbal inspiration 
as to assert that a minister ought not to have in 
mind more than a few words ahead of the one which 
he is speaking. 


In the matter of education for the ministry, there 


is always a very real danger that the minister may 
come to depend upon himself rather than to look 
only to the Spirit for guidance and direction in the 
application of his increased field of experience to the 
particular need. In pointing out this danger the 
Friends have rendered a real service to the world, but 
the over-accentuation of it where it least existed has 
been greatly to the detriment of their own organiza- 
tion and of the fulfillment of its purposes. General 
education has always held a very high place among 
Friends, but studies pursued with the avowed inten- 
tion of broadening one’s field of influence in the line 
of the ministry have too often been looked upon with 
grave suspicion and disapproval. Too often has it 
been assumed that schools for the training of the min- 
istry teach only that which “man in his first, fallen, 
natural state clothes with his own notions of truth 
and adorns with his own sensual and carnal wisdom.” 
The value, and seemingly the possibility, of a true 
Christian scholarship directed toward a definite end 
and consecrated to the service of God has been ignored 
and underrated to a degree far too great. 

As a result of this, we have been deprived of the 
leadership and ministry of many whose broad outlook 
would have rendered them singularly competent to 
cope with the problems which have continually pre- 
sented themselves for solution. Many of those who 
have rendered good service in the Society would have 
been far more wise and tactful, far better able to min- 
ister to sin-diseased minds, had they more thoroughly 
understood the God-ordained laws by which the mind 
normally operates; they would have been far better 
able to guide the Society safely through its crises 
had they been familiar with the pitfalls into which 
the Christian Church has fallen in similar situations 
in the past. 

In like manner, our system of an unpaid ministry, 
exercised without prearrangement of any kind, al- 
though it has effectually guarded against some of the 
most serious evils into which the Church might other- 
wise have fallen, has nevertheless failed in many in- 
stances to provide suitable support for those whose 
time is wholly or largely devoted to the interests of 
the Church. The problem is one far too intricate 
and difficult for us to dismiss with a wave of the 
hand ; it is a question which we must meet. It hardly 
arose in the early days when men were willing not 
only to lose their property, but also to go to prison in 
witness to the truth; but at the present time and 
under the more settled conditions of the Church’s 
policy, the problem becomes increasingly insistent. 
No one ought to be so dependent upon the material 
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things of life as to give them a place higher than 
spiritual interests; yet no solution of the question 
can be final which ignores the fact that, in the choice 
of their life work, large numbers of strong men— 
for the lack of whose ministry many of our meetings 
are dying out—feel themselves debarred from enter- 
ing such service because it makes no adequate pro- 
vision for supplying their needs according to the com- 
monly-accepted standard of living. 

The Christian ministry is in the highest degree im- 
portant, for, although it is true that the inner Di- 
vine Light speaks unmistakably to every soul, this 
statement embodies only half the truth. God has 
ordained that, side by side with this manifestation 
of His Spirit should go the living voice, that souls 
hitherto hopelessly “dead in tresspasses and sins” 
should kindle into new life and love by the touch of 
a human personality. It was so in our Saviour’s 
life on earth; it will always be so. The personality 
back of the message will always be an important ele- 
ment in the message itself. 

The Christian ministry, therefore, far from being 
the vocation of the weaklings and incapables of the 
Church, demands the best, the broadest, the strongest 
type of character which the Church possesses. None 
need imagine that in the exercise of the ministry any 
element of character which is strong, noble, or really 
worth having need be left behind or will fail to be 
drawn upon to its fullest extent. The broader the 
self and the more numerous its points of contact with 
the world the greater and more real will be its service 
to its generation. ; 

The true minister must be sympathetic. Men’s 
faces and voices he sees and hears, but how can he ~ 
expect to help their souls unless he learns to pene- 
trate to their inner life and really see things as 
they see them? This will require long and patient 
study of the complex conditions of modern life, of 
the forces which make for righteousness in the lives 
of men and of those which tend to drag men down. 

The minister must be thoroughly abreast of his | 
time. He will exert only a feeble power over his 
generation if his words convey. only the “epitaphs 
of a past vitality.” If the Friends’ Church of to-day 
is meeting with failure, the trouble is with itself, 
and not with the people whom it does not reach. The 
Gospel is to-day just as powerful, just as well adapted 
to the needs of men as it ever was, and if it is pre- 
sented in its fulness and free from our own additions, 
men will respond to it as quickly as in any age of the 
world. The only reason for our further existence as 
a separate Christian organization is that our presenta- 
tion of the Gospel really warks to-day, as evidenced 
by the power of God in transforming the lives of 
men and women. Should any one of the traditional 
ways of our Church be fairly proved to have lost its 
power to reach men and women, and especially the 
young people in our meetings, it is a false standard 
of value which would still make us cling to it. ‘Their 
fruits” must still be the ultimate standard of value. 
The Gospel is too broad, too many-sided, too pro- 
gressive, for us to imagine that it can be perfectly 
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comprehended to-day in the terms by which it found 


expression yesterday; and, while preserving from 
the past that which is beneficial, we must expect that 
God, in His increasing revelation of Himself, will 


find old methods increasingly inadequate and will 


call for larger and still larger ways of expressing: 
Himself in our lives. 


The minister, then, must be a leader in translating 


the Gospel into the terms of to-day. It needs but a 
glance backward to recall how intensely modern was 
Fox’s message to his age. He bore witness to truth 
after truth which had never been thought of before, 
or which, only dimly existing in the public conscious- 
ness, had now, for the first time, found clear expres- 
sion in the life of a man who was willing not only 
to speak his convictions, but also to go to prison in 
testimony to them. Paul was attacked, accused, ma- 
ligned, because he expressed the truth in a new and 
broader form; while Christ Himself was crucified as 
an innovator. 

Yet, after all, though the minister will surely be 
called upon to be “all things to all men,” we have 
been discussing only methods. The true minister 
must have a deep spiritual insight into the richness 
of God’s character, he must learn to interpret the 
Father’s beneficent purpose and tender love for man- 
kind as it stands written big in all nature, all history, 
all revelation. Unless he has a genuine and ever- 
growing vision of the Christ whose life, death, and 
resurrection revealed the Father and seek to redeem 
men, all methods will avail him nothing, and his 
ministry will be barren and unfruitful. Times change 
and methods of presentation change with them, but 
he only is a true minister of the Gospel who can retell 
the old, old story of Him “who His own self bare our 
sins in His own body on the tree that we, being dead 
to sin, should live unto righteousness.” 


LOOKING FOR THE HANDFULS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


When Ruth was gleaning in the barley field of 
Boaz the generous farmer commanded his young men 
to “let fall some of the handfuls of purpose for 
her.” They were told to “leave them, that she might 
glean them”; and they were not to rebuke her for 
gathering them up. So she gleaned in the field until 
the evening, and beat out what she had gleaned, and it 
was nearly a bushel of barley. Happy, honest toiler! 
She recieved her reward. Instead of consulting a 
false pride and loitering the day in idleness, her 
brave industry brought her more than the ephah of 
grain. It made her the wife of lordly Boaz, the mis- 
tress of his mansion, and the ancestress of the prom- 
ised Messiah. So they who humble themselves are 
often exalted. 

But there is a rich spiritual truth to be gleaned 
from this beautiful incident in the pastoral of 
“Ruth.” Just as the liberal heart of Boaz com- 
manded his men to let fall the handfuls for the nim- 
ble fingers of the maiden, so God is wont to let fall 


his blessings for those who are diligent in doing his 
will. No true workman works in vain. Sometimes 
in the heat of the long day a Christian worker is 
tempted to discouragement. He sees but few results. 
But presently God lets fall a handful of golden stalks 
to cheer his heart. Some souls are converted. Some 
fallow-ground hearers begin to show signs of a crop. 
His prayer meetings begin to give token of a revival. 
Perhaps a project that lies very near his heart is 
taken up by willing hands and open purses. Or it 
may be that the conscientious toiler gets a marvelous 
blessing into his own soul; a new manifestation of 
Jesus as his personal guest and comforter; a new 
incoming of the Holy Spirit. Our Heavenly Father 
knoweth both what to bestow and when to bestow. 
There are thousands of pastors and Sabbath School 
workers who, after their summer vacations, are just 
entering on a new season of gleaning. Let us give 
them the inspiring hint that just at the right time 
and in the right way the Master of the field will let 
fall the handful. Be not weary in well-doing. In 
“due season” (which always means God’s time, and 
not ours) ye shall gather the precious blessing. It 
may not come in the way you look for or be of jxst 
the kind you expected; but it will fill your basket. 
You and I do not serve a stingy Master. 

This incident in Boaz’s barley field has a beautiful 
application to Bible study. Too many Christians 
never practice a careful gleaning of the inspired 
Word. In fact, to such careless readers a large and 
precious portion of the Word is as utterly unknown 
territory as the headwaters of the Nile. They never 
search the Scriptures. But when we patiently go 
through the wonderful domain of truth with open 
eye bent down humbly to seek for the hid treasures, 
oh! what handfuls of fresh promises, and fertile sug- 
gestions, and marvelous teachings are dropped in our 
path. We pick up a truth never dreamed of in many 
an out-of-the-way passage. In some historical inci- 
dent, or some neglected verse of prophecy, or some 
dry chapter about Jewish rites and ceremonies we 
find a whole sheaf of divine teaching. God never put 
one page in his Book without a purpose. There is 
more than a bushel of barley in the Book of Leviticus. 
Many persons pass by this portion of the Word as a 
mere upholstery shop of priestly robes and Jewish 
ritualities. But to him who can discern the things 
of the Spirit the book is full of most rich and rare 
instructiveness. It typifies the Christian life most 
wonderfully. Even that long catalogue of names in 
the fourth chapter of the First Book of Chronicles 
furnishes a text for a capital sermon in that single 
name of “Jabez,” the child of sorrow, who turned 
out to be a man of many virtues. I once heard Mr. 
Moody talk for half an hour to a mission school, and 
the children were delighted. But he picked up his 
handful of fresh truth in the fence corners of a chap- 
ter in the “Proverbs.” It was a talk about the ant, 
the spider, the cony, and the locust. Happy is the 
Sabbath School class and happy is that congregation 
whose teacher understands where to find the handfuls 
of fresh truth in God’s great field. He always lets 
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fall such handfuls to the patient, prayerful gleaner. 

In every field which Providence opens up to us 
there is precious grain to reward our gleaning. Some 
of my readers may even now be treading a field 
over which the sharp sickle of adversity has passed 


with keen and cutting afflictions. Your hopes have’ 


been laid low. Has that stubble-field nothing left 
for you but the thorns of discontent and the brambles 
of unbelief? Will you be so blind and foolish as 
to prick your fingers with Satan’s briers? My af- 
flicted friend, the God of love will let fall some pre- 
cious handfuls of comfort if you will only search 
for them with the eye of patient humility. In fact, 
there are scores of golden passages in God’s Word that 
were only intended for such as thee. They are as 
truly designed for thee as is the letter left by the post- 
man, with thy own name on the envelope. These 
passages of comfort are Christ’s love letters to thee. 
Never wouldst thou have received them if thou hadst 
not gone through the mown field of bitter disappoint- 
ment or bereavement. Here is one handful of conso- 
lation let fall for thy gleaning. “My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee.” ‘‘As thy day, so shall thy strength 


be.” “TI will be with thee in trouble, and will deliver 


thee.” ‘All things work together for good to them 
who love God.” ‘They that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy.” “Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” Here are but specimens of 
the treasures of strength and comfort which God 
droppeth in the path of his chastisements, for his own 
to gather up. In the closing verses of the ninety-first 
Psalm is a whole handful of divine promises, as sweet 
as honey and the honeycomb. 

What graces, too, are to be gathered in those stub- 
blefields of affliction! Abraham found there the noble 
commendation that he was “the friend of God.” 
Daniel won his crown there. Job came out of that 
field, which the scythe had apparently swept clean, 
with a whole armful of spiritual blessings. Paul 
never would have been the man that he was if the 
first crop of his selfish aims and ambitions had not 
been cut away. Then he turned gleaner for the 
Lord, and went home to Heaven more richly laden 
than Ruth came home from the barley field. To 
every one of us the Master appointeth his or her 
field of toil or of trial. He hath the handful for each,, 
if we have but the faith to look for it. At the final 
hour of judgment the question to each of us will be: 
“Where hast thou gleaned to-day ?” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There is always plenty of room in front of the 
crowd.—J. L. Sycer. 


A short cut to happiness is to bring joy into an- 
other’s life-—J. L. Spicer. 


The firmest and noblest ground on which people 
can live is the truth; the real with the real; a ground 
on which nothing is assumed, but where they speak 
and think and do what they must, because they are so 
and not otherwise.—Hmerson. 


| Cemperance Arpartment. 


Issued Monthly, under the care of the 


FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


All communications should be addressed to 


ANNA EASTBURN WILLITS, Editor, 343 E. Main St., Haddonfield, N. J. 


The Executive Committee of the Friends’ Temper- 
ance Association of Philadelphia met at Friends’ In- 
stitute on the 23d ult. An animated discussion en- 
sued. How wide was the limit of time, money and 
energy to be expended in our Temperance Associa- 
tion? Was the supporting of police matrons a wide 
issue? Was a contribution to the Anti-Saloon League 
of Pennsylvania our legitimate work? The editor of 
this department would like to receive the views of 
some of our annual contributors on the above ques- 
tions. The Educational Committee has employed an 
excellent woman for “talks” in some of the colored 
schools under the care of Friends. The Literature 
Committee distributed nearly 10,000 pages of tem- 
perance leaflets and 60 portions of Scripture the last 
month. Voluntary contributions were donated to 
supply some poor children with shoes to enable them 
to attend Sabbath School. The meeting adjourned 
with “peace and good-will” in our hearts. 


In Trenton, N. J., the “tip” has gone forth to 
close all saloons on the Sabbath. 


The trend of public sentiment in this decade is 
against the liquor trade—T'ruth (a liquor organ). 


A report from Boston, dated Twelfth month 17th, 
says: “Owing to the vigor with which the liquor laws 
are being enforced just now, this was the dryest First- 
day within the recollection of the oldest inhabitant. 
Hotel guests were forecd to go without stimulants, 
and it did no good to wink at the soda clerks in the 
drug stores. The kitchen barrooms also were closed.” 


The Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, has prepared an interesting statement on 
the consumption of tobacco, from which it appears 
that the United States leads all other nations in the 
total consumption, while Belgium stands at the head 
of the tobacco-consuming countries so far as the per 
capita consumption of the “fragrant weed” is con- 
cerned. The United States, Germany and Russia 
are the only countries which show a total consumption 
of over 100,000,000 pounds. 


Chief interest in the recent Philadelphia session 
of the Odd Fellows centered about the question of the 
liquor traffic as being a bar to membership in the or- 
ganization. ‘The report which was read by Repre- 
sentative Goudy, and later approved by the body in 
session, decides, in brief, that no one can remain a 
member of a lodge who is engaged in the liquor busi- 
ness in any way, unless he were a member and so 
engaged and has been continually since the first rul- 
ing was made at the 1895 convention at Atlantic 
City.—The National Advocate. 
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All are familiar with the discussion which took 
place last winter regarding the admission of Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma to statehood. While a great 
deal was said pro and con from the politician’s stand- 
point, it really seemed that the liquor question more 
than any other proposition caused the delay of the 
bill. We felt very hopeful when the amendment to 
the statehood bill prohibiting liquor selling for twenty- 
one years was adopted by the Senate by a vote of 52 
to 17. All this, as well as what will be done with 
Oklahoma, is now pending. Powerful organizations 
are at work for the outlawing of the liquor traffic in 
the new State of Oklahoma. We should be glad that 
the W. C. T. U. is listed with these, and we must 
support in all possible ways our Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory comrades in their efforts to be free and to 
keep free of the legalized saloon. Let us hope that 
the action of the Indian Territory Statehood Com- 
mittee in its decision to make prohibition a part of 
the organic law will be honored and adopted.—F rom 
President Stevens’ Annual Address in Los Angeles. 


GATE MONTHLY MEETING, O. T. 


A W. C. T. U., composed largely of Friends, is 
maintained in this new country, and several depart- 
ments of work are carried on. Two medal contests 
have been held and other young people are preparing 
to speak. We are distributing temperance literature 
widely. The Crusader Monthly, The Oklahoma Mes- 
senger (our W. C. T. U. organ), The Union Signal 
and New Voice are read. 

The Territorial Convention was one of much busi- 
ness. The winner of the grand gold medal was to be 
sent to California to speak for the diamond medal at 
the national convention. 


LONGEVITY AND LIQUOR. 


It has come to be generally recognized as a fact that 
the alcohol habit is one of the main factors in deter- 
mining length of life. Figures furnished by insurance 
companies in England show that the average of the 
total abstainer is nine years longer than that of the 
drinker, and one of our own concerns in the same 
line of business, has published a statement to the 
effect that the death rate amorig “moderate” con- 
sumers of liquor is 23 per cent. higher than among 
teetotalers. Some of the companies on both sides of 
the water, indeed, put abstainers in a separate class 
aniong the policy-holders, making them a special 
allowance of 5 per cent. or more on premiums. 


DR. TORREY A PROHIBITIONIST. 


In a former number of The Advocate we told the 
story of how Dr. Torrey became a total abstainer. 
Now at an interview with Dr. Torrey during his 
London campaign a gentleman bearing the name of a 
well-known Sheffield temperance reformer, wanted to 
find out the preacher’s attitude towards the drink 
traffic. Slowly and definitely came the answer: “TI 
am down on the whole thing.” “But,” continued the 
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interrogator, “are you in favor of prohibition ?”’ 
“Certainly, I am a Prohibitionist; if it is wrong to 
drink, it must be wrong to make or to sell drink.” 
‘What do you think of the Church’s attitude towards 
the ‘drink traffic?’ asked his questioner. “I think 
clergymen who hold brewery stocks are as bad, if not 


‘worse, than the publicans. It seems to me that the 


State Church and the Conservative party are the chief 
supporters of the drink traffic in this country.” 


THE CANTEEN. 


The Hxamuner prints the following statement, made 
by General Noel Gaines, an old army officer: 

“The truth is, the inability of the soldiers easily 
to obtain liquor is not the cause of the increased 
desertions and poor discipline and ill-content of the 
men; but rather the low standard of morals of men 
and officers, growing out of drinking intoxicating 
liquors in any form, whereby their morality, sense 
of honor and patriotism are gradually destroyed; 
coupled with the tyrannical treatment of the en- 
listed men (all of whom are Americans and will not 
tolerate tyranny) by almost the whole of the younger 
officers of the army, and a great many of the older 
ones, are real causes. I testify to this from per- 
sonal observation. ‘These officers have made a gulf 
between them and the men they command that is 
akin to that between foppish royality and the poor 
peasantry in a despotic monarchy.” 


FIGURES AS TO DRINK. 


The Prohibitionists have circulated many thousand 
copies of a chart which is intended to show at a glance 
a few of the evils of intemperance. 

At the foot of it is a black dot beside which is the 
legend, “Foreign Missions, $5,000,000.” Next above 
is a longer line with the title, “Church expenses, 
$150,000,000.” 

Above that is a little longer line with the endorse- 
ment, “Education, $175,000,000.” Then there is 
above that a long black line, ‘Flour, $370,000,000.” 

Above flour is “Tobacco, $525,000,000,” and beside 
a line a little bit longer, “Lumber, $550,000,000.” 
Above lumber is “Tron and Steel, $600,000,000,” and 
above that, in a very long line, “Meat, $915,000,000.” 

But the longest line of all, the longest, blackest and 
the most forbidding is “Liquor, $1,000,000,000 a 
year a low estimate.” 

Below ‘this chart are the words, “A startling ex- 
hibit. The money we spend in a year, and what for. 
Figures are from government reports’ and may be 
relied upon as authentic.” 


THE DECLINE IN THE USE OF ALCOHOLIC 
LIQUORS IN MEDICAL PRACTICE. 


An interesting and important subject which has 
not been brought to the attention of magazine readers 
is the marked decline, during the last few years, in 
the preserption of alcoholic liquors by the medical 
porfession. It is not more than two decades since 
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heroic doses of brandy and wine were thought abso- 
lutely essential to recovery in typhoid and other 
fevers, and not much over one decade since diph- 
theria, la grippe and pneumonia were somewhat. simi- 
larly treated by many physicians. Indeed, there was 
scarcely a diseased condition of the body where whisky 
or some other form of alcoholic liquor was not thought 
a necessary adjunct to other remedies, or a cure in 
itself. 

To-day a marked change of practice may be readily 
noted by those sufficiently interested to study and 
observe. Many of the most successful physicians, not 
only of America but also of England and continental 
Europe, have ceased to prescribe any form of alcoholic 
liquor, and some of them are outspoken against such 
practice. Indeed, it is stated upon so good authority 
as that of Dr. George M. Gould, editor of American 
Medicine, that the majority of physicians do not 
now prescribe alcoholic liquors. 

What influences have been instrumental in effect- 
ing so radical a change in so brief a time, is a ques- 
tion which naturally presents itself. 

The beginning of the change may be attributed to 
the firm refusal of alcohol as medicine by some re- 
formed men and so-called “temperance fanatics,” 
who preferred possible death to recovery with an en- 
tailment of the liquor appetite. The rapid return to 
health of such persons in cholera and fevers as com- 
pared with patients well dosed with brandy caused 
a few unprejudiced and thoughtful physicians, here 
and there, to distrust prevailing opinions of alcoholic 
treatment. Consequently, these physicians began to 
experiment with patients in jails and poor-houses 
and hospitals until they became convinced that what 
they had been taught in medical schools, and in writ- 
ings upon therapeutics, of the remedial value of alco- 
hol was very largely error. 

With the courage of strong conviction they began 
to speak in medical meetings, and write for medical 
journals, of the much greater success they were hav- 
ing in subduing disease without the use of alcohol 
than they had when using it. A storm of opposition 
met their views; some of their brethren even spoke 
contemptuously of the most notable of them—Sir Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson, of England, and Nathan S. 
Davis, of Chicago, for example—as “cold-water fanat- 
ics.” But, undaunted, they steadfastly continued to 
practice and preach the treatment of disease without 
recourse to alcohol, and they showed by comparative 
death rates that their contention made better chance 
for recovery of the sick. 

As some of the men adopting non-alcoholic views 
were connected with medical colleges and hospitals, 
they had oppotrunity to mold the opinions of many 
young physicians, who, as they took their part in the 
world, influenced others in the profession to adopt 
their views. 

Another potent factor in the dethroning of alcohol 
has been the spirit of scientific research of recent 
years. In the great laboratories scientists have been 
carefully studying the effects of alcoholic liquors upon 
the various organs of the body, and, although they 
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differ in their conclusions upon some points, the 
result is that those physicians who have most closely 
followed these investigations have, almost or entirely, 
abjured alcoholics as a necessary part of their thera- 
peutic outfit. These elaborate studies of alcohol have 
convinced many that the nourishing and strengthen- 
ing properties formerly ascribed to alcoholics existed 
only in the imagination, and belong to the errors of 
an age which had no facilities for accurate observa- 
tion. The food qualities of the grains and fruits, it 
is now believed by many authorities, are destroyed 
in the process of making alcoholic drinks. Even the 
stimulating qualities ascribed to alcohol are denied 
by many, who class it among the narcotics because of 
its depressant effect. 

Scientific research has not stopped with showing 
the weakness of the claims made for alcohol: it has 
superseded alcohol by supplying the profession with 
a great array of new drugs, and old drugs in new and 
improved forms. It has made it possible to extract 
the different principles from the crude drugs and keep 
them in dry form as tablets, pills, and powders, so 
that alcohol is not even needed as a preservative, as 
it undoubtedly was needed formerly. 

Among eminent physicians who have recently given 
strong public utterance against the use of alcoholic 
liquors for beverage or medical purposes is Sir Fred- 
erick Treves, the great surgeon who operated upon 
King Edward for appendicitis. Other great English 
physicians who speak against alcohol are Sir Victor 
Horsley, Dr. A. Pearce Gould, of Middlesex Hos- 
pital, London, and Dr. Sims Woodhead, professor of 
pathology, Cambridge University. The latter visited 
this country about two years ago, by invitation, to 
speak before medical men upon tuberculosis. Of 
German physicians who write in favor of non-alco- 
holic treatment, possibly Max Kassowitz, of Vienna 
University, is best known in America. He says his 
patients fare much better since he ceased giving them 
alcohol. The great American leader of medical tem- 
perance, Dr. Nathan S. Davis, passed from earth in 
1904, but he lives in the lives of hundreds of the 
graduates of “Northwestern,” who revered him and 
accepted his views to their own great benefit, and, 
doubtless, to the saving of many lives. Prominent 
American teachers of the disuse of alcohol are Dr. 
H. D. Didama, dean of the medical college of Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. J. 8. Cain, 
dean of the medical college of the University of the 
South, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Henry H. Hewes, of 
Harvard Medical School, Boston; Dr. W. S. Hall, of 
Northwestern University, Chicago; Dr. John Mad- 
den, Milwaukee Medical College; Prof. Frank Wood- 
bury, of Philadelphia; Dr. T. D. Crothers, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; Dr. George Dock, of Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
and the editors of the Alkaloidal Clinic, of Chicago. 

The writer, as superintendent of the department of 
non-alcoholic medication for the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union since 1895, has had 
good opportunity to observe the change in sentiment 
to which reference has been made. If any readers of 
this article would like further information upon this 
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subject, by sending to (Mrs.) Martha M. Allen, 


Oneida, N. Y., they can obtain it—The Century 
Magazine. « 


Che International Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER, 
LESSON II. FIRST MONTH 14, 1906. 


THE WISE MEN FIND JESUS. 


Matthew 2: 1-12. 


GozpENn TExT.—My son, give me thy heart, Proy. 23: 22. 


DarLy READINGS. 


Second-day, First mo. 8.—The wise men find Jesus. Matt. 2: 1-12, 
Third-day, First mo. 9.—Herod’s cruelty. Maft. 2; 13-23. 
Fourth-day, First mo. 10.—Simeon and Anna. Luke 2; 25-40. 
Fifth-day, First mo. 11.—Sent of God. John 1: 4-19. 

Sixth-day, First mo. 12,—Christ’s coming foretold. Isa. 9: 1-7. 
Seventh-day, First mo, 13—The Kingdom of Christ. Psa. 2: 1-12. 
First-day, First mo. 14.—The glorified Christ. Rev. 1: 9-20. 


Time.—lIt is impossible to fix this with accuracy. 
Probably some time early in February, 4 B. C., if 
the winter season be accepted, as is general. 

Place.—Bethlehem of Judea. 

Rulers.—Augustus, Emperor of Rome; Herod the 
Great, King of Judea. 

1. “Wise men.” These were Magi, or astrologers, 
who professed to read the destinies of men by means 
of the stars. Originally they were a class of priests 
among the Medes and Persians. Such men were in 
great request at the period of the birth of Christ and 
later. Tradition says that they were three in num- 
ber and that their names were Gaspard, Melchior 
and Balthazar. : 

2. There was a very general impression that a great 
King or leader would appear about this time, and 
when a new star appeared it was natural that it 
should be thought to herald a new born King. So 
they went on their quest, bearing, as was customary, 
rich gifts. ; 

3. The account seems to infer that the wise men 
went to Herod. Knowing of the expectation of the 
Jews in regard to the coming of the Messiah, it was 
not strange that he should be frightened. He had 
been a wicked man, and it might be that he would 
lose his kingdom. ‘“AIl Jerusalem.” Possibly in 
fear of a conflict with Rome. He has, moreover, 
hated by the Jews. 

4, “He inquired of them.” R. V. They were the 
learned men. “The Christ.” The Messiah. 

5, 6. “It is written by the prophet.” Micah, 5: 2. 
“And thou, Bethlehem, land of Judah, art in no wise 
least among the princes of Judah; for out of thee 
shall come forth a governor, who shall be shepherd of 
my people Israel.” R. V. As usual, the quotation 
is not verbatim, and corresponds to the Greek Ver- 
sion (Septuagint) rather than to the Hebrew. This 
was the general expectation of the Jews. Compare 
John 7: 42. 

7. Herod consulted the wise men privately, because 
he did not wish the Jews to know anything more con- 
cerning their Messiah. “Diligently.” Carefully. 
He wished to know the exact age of the infant, so 
there might be no error in putting him to death. 


8. This was a transparent device, and the wise 
men disregarded it, confirmed in their opinion by a 
dream. He sent them to Bethlehem—so indicated 
by the priests and scribes, about six miles from Jeru- 
salem. :; 

9. It would rather appear from the account that 
the star had not been their guide to Jerusalem, but 
that from Jerusalem to the house at Bethlehem it 
was. “Stood over where the young child was.” It 
is implied that the star not only stood over Bethlehem, 
but over the house where the infant Christ was. 

10. “They rejoiced.” This implies that they had 
not seen the star for some time, and when it re- 
appeared it gave them new hope and new confidence. 

11. “Into the house.” By this time the crowd 
had gone, and no doubt there was plenty of room in 
the village. So Joseph doubtless found a lodging 
place in some house. How old Christ was at this 
time it is impossible to say, the Gospel gives us no 
information; the Greek word translated “young 
child” means literaly a child under seven years, not 
especially an infant. “Fell down.” The usual'atti- 
tude assumed by an Oriental in the presence of roy- 
alty ; it was to prostrate oneself on the ground before 
the monarch. But they not only fell down, that any 
man might do as a BR scary thing when in the pres- 
ence of a. King, bug they went further and “wor- 
shipped” Him. This was to place the infant on the 
highest level. They did not stop here, but presented 
Him with offerings. “Gold.” This has always been 
recognized as a gift worthy of Kings. ‘Frankin- 
cense.” This was the fragrant resin or gum of an 
East Indian tree and was brought to Palestine 
through Arabia. Compare Isa. 60:6; Jer. 6:20. 
“Myrrh.” This is the resin of a shrublike tree of 
Africa. It is astringent. It has various medicinal 
uses, and was used as a perfume. It was highly 
valued. Compare Psalm 45:8; Prov. 7:17. It was 
also used in embalming (John 19:39), and as an 
anodyne (Mark 15:23). It was customary to pre- 
sent gifts to a monarch when coming before him. 
Compare Psalm 68:29; 45:12; 72:10; 1 King 
10310; Isaeis = 7. 

12. “Being warned of God ina dream.” This was 
a not uncommon way of communicating the Divine 


will in early times, and there is frequent mention in 


the Bible of its use. The word “warned” in the 
original implies an answer to a request, so it would 
seem that they sought counsel of God as to the course 
they should pursue. There is nothing in the narrative 
to imply that they had promised to return to Jerusa- 
lem and inform Herod of the result of their search. 


Under the snowdrifts, the violets are waiting to 
gladden the coming spring.—J. L. Spicer. 

Home conversation needs more than love to give it 
its best influence; it ought to be enriched by thought. 
—J. R. Miller. 

The Christ-controlled man or woman harmoniously 
working out God’s plan for them—they alone are 
truly free.—J. L. Spicer. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH, FOURTEENTH, 1906. 


WHAT CHRIST TAUGHT ABOUT MONEY 
AND ITS USES. 


Matt. 2: 11; Mark 10%17-31. 

Second-day, First mo. 8.—All money belongs to God. Luke 19; 12-15. 

Third-day, First mo. 9.—Must be used as God’s. Luke 16: 1, 2. , 

Fourth-day, First mo. 10.—Relieving the poor. Lnke18: 18-22. 

Fifth-day, First mo. 11.—Lending to the Lord. Prov. 19: 4-7,17. 

Sixth-day, First mo. 12.—An expression of love. Luke 7: 36-50. 

Seventh-day, First mo, 13.—Our country’s needs. Matt. 22: 16-22. 

Every once in a while we read of the lifetime 
savings of some hardworking old man or woman 
being taken from them by theft or accident, and it 
seems a pity that the sum of the efforts of so many 
years can be made so portable or should be so perish- 
able. Yet it is one of the essentials of money,— 
one of the chief factors of its usefulness,—that it 
can be conveniently made to represent values of so 
many kinds. It is like the storage battery that 
accumulates for use at any desired point the power of 
the running stream or the massive stationary engine. 

The toil of a thousand hands.and the best thoughts 
of the wise and skilled of out OWn and past ages are 
at the command of him who has money. It is the 
indiscriminating servant of thé corruptionist and of 
the honest toiler whose every dollar means hours of 
weary labor; of the gambler and of the missionary 
board. It makes no protest and expresses no satis- 
faction. It has no quality of its own, so that in its 
acquisition and use all praise or blame rests on the 
individual. 

Yet, though it lacks qualities, it is not without 
properties. A debased coin will not stand the acid 
test; so a character that is weak may give way under 
the money test. Many a poor person is doubtless 
blessed in his poverty by being spared a test that he 
could not stand. If wealth is desired only to serve 
ourselves, it would be a narrow and stifling thing. If 
it means ability to serve others, it opens countless 
doors of opportunity. 

The -woes to the rich are no less real than if they 
had not their golden shields between themselves and 
the world’s attacks. But as we read Christ’s words, 
“How hardly shall they that trust in riches,” we 
know the point of view He had, and we should seek 
no other. Poverty is no proof of sanctity; nor are 
the rich necessarily either selfish or wicked oppres- 
sors of the poor. Stewards of the goods of Him 
whose are “the cattle on a thousand hills,” it is not 
the fact but the method of wealth that determines 
the judgment. 

The man with the gift of finance is needed back 
of every movement for the world’s uplift. The 
faculty of a college and the givers of its endowment 
are co-laborers. The missionaries’ sheaves will be 
shared with the faithful workers and contributors in 
the home land. When “the books’ are opened, the 
debits and credits will be without gainsaying.. Sur- 
prises will doubtless abound, just as the Pharisees 


assuredly wondered—and probably the disciples as 
well—when Jesus reckoned the widow’s mite as more 
than all other gifts. So the rich and the poor and 
the comfortably well-to-do may be surprisingly re- 
arranged on the list of those who have laid up treas- 
ures in Heaven. 

In our standards of money outlay we may be 
judging ourselves by ourselves, which the Scriptures 
assure us is not wise. <A right apportionment means 
provision for those of one’s own household; but can 
it mean such a vast discrepancy between the condi- 
tions of the millionaire and his humble brother who 


_must work to-day or be hungry to-night? The chief 


fuel of the blame of communistic discontent is no 
doubt the flaunting inequity—iniquity—of those who 
control the distribution of wealth. Paul’s warning is 
good,—to “use the world as not abusing it,” or, as 
the margin reads, “not using it to the full.” Law- 
fulness and profitableness may get very wide apart; 
and when we face the question, ‘“‘What shall it profit 
a man ?” the plea of lawfulness will seem wonderfully 
feeble and unsatisfying. 

Lycurgus could make a currency so cumbersome 
and difficult of use that a modest sum would be a 
burden for an ox, but he could not control the springs 
of man’s desires. The poor man may love money 
with a longing as ruinous as the miser’s gloating over 
his shining treasure. Use is service; and it is only 
he who has the spirit of Him who was on earth as 
one that serves that can use his means, whether much 
or little, to his own good and to the good of the 
world. 


THE SECRET OF GREATNESS. 


What is the secret of great men? Is it not this: 
that they have gone just one step further than their 
fellows? Is it not that they have put upon themselves 
and upon their task just that touch of consecration 
which their fellows lacked? They have dared to go a 
step further into the dark and more difficult places of 
achievement. You can find a hundred men of high 
intellectual competence for one man of genius, and 
you can find a hundred men of ordinary bravery for 
one hero, and the difference between the one and the: 
other is this: In the great genius and in the great 
hero there is just that touch of daring temper, of 
abandonment of self, that makes them go a step fur- 
ther into some lonely and difficult place where others 
will not venture.-—W. J. Dawson. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 


“Tt is to believe that at the heart of things there is 
a Power with a mind and a will, from Whom every- 
thing has come, and by Whom everything is sus- 
tained; Who is immanent in the universe, and spe- 
cially inhabits the human soul; Who is directing 
everything to moral ends, and Whose character can 
be summed up in love. That Jesus Christ came from 
God and is in a sense peculiar to him the Son of God, 
that He has declared the character of God to the 
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human race, has broken the power of sin, and is the 
point of union between God and man. 

“It is to hope that in the long battle between right 
and wrong, right will conquer, that the things ap- 
parently evil are making for good; that the agony 
of suffering will end in the blessings of holiness; that 
God is working everything up into something better 
in this world and that which is to come, and that 
humanity will one day be raised to the perfection of 
Christ.” —Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) in The 
Congregationalist. 


Peace is not necessarily freedom from war, nor is 
rest freedom from work and burden-bearing. Peace 
and rest are found in the midst of our warfare with 
sin and our bearing of heaven-sent burdens. Jere- 
miah, in his later years, says Dr. Maclaren, was at 
rest in his spirit because he had ceased to struggle 
against God’s leadings. Yet Jeremiah waged cease- 
less war against the sins of his people, and bore heavy 
burdens as a dungeon-confined prisoner. ‘Peace is 
found, and found only, in oneness with the Father’s 
will. Rest is found by taking on the yoke that Christ 
offers, which lightens, but does not do away with, 
our burdens. It is not necessary to wait for heaven 
to find this peace and rest. If we have not learned 
to find them here, it is doubtful if heaven could give 
them to us.—Sunday School Times. 


Gurrespondenre. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Penn College Bulletin, a little paper published quarterly, 
gives two addresses delivered last ‘Penn Day,” on Wil- 
liam Penn. One of the speakers, in one of his closing 
sentences makes this statement. “He (William Penn), 
maintained the even and sweet Quaker temper, and exem- 
plified and personated the doctrine the world is so slow to 
learn, that all men have in them a divine light which is 
fitted to make them friends and brothers.” Is it true that 
“all men have in them a divine light.” 

Is this declaration in harmony with the teachings of the 
New ‘Testament scriptures, touching human depravity? 

E. B. MENDENHALL. 


{The above quotation about William Penn’s view of the 
inner life is entirely correct. There can be no question 
whatever that he taught that “All men have in them a 
divine light.” Furthermore, there was not a single Friend 
of the first generation who did not hold and teach the 
same view. Friends always believed that this view was 
in harmony with the teaching of Christ and they frequently 
quoted the words, “That was the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” Our friend would 
find it somewhat difficult to find the teaching of “human 
depravity” in the New Testament. The phrase nowhere 
occurs in the Bible and should never again be used by any 
Friend.—Eb. ] 


Ghings of Interest Among Ourselnes. 


Edward C. Young is now located at 601 River street, 
Dayton, Ohio, to which his friends should direct his mail. 

We confounded two obituaries last week, those of Samuel 
and Israel Morris. We publish corrected notices this week. 

The Friends Bible School at Winthrop Centre, Me., has 
adopted the American Revised Version of the Bible as the 
standard for the school. 

William L. and Nancy G. Pearson have sent greetings to 
their friends on a neat little card, with a few thoughts 
from the apostle Paul for the new year. 


John K. Howell conducted a series of meetings for two 
and one-half weeks, closing 24 ult., at Olive Branch, near 
Se Ore. Some took definite steps in their religious 
ife. 

Lydia J. Inman, wife of Thomas W. Inman, has been 
very ill for some weeks at their home in Balbec, Ind. 
Thomas W. Inman is doing pastoral work in meetings in 
Jay and Blockford Counties, Ind. 

Marion Risinger, a minister, and his wife, a worker, 
from Albion, Iowa, conducted a series of meetings at New 
Hope, Okla., commencing the 6th ult. and closing the 24th. 
The meeting was built up. Several were converted and 
many took a step forward. 

The meeting at San Diego, Cal., is growing in spiritual 
life. At the morning service, the 17th ult., a number pro- 
fessed conversion. At the Monthly Meeting in Twelfth 
month six were received in membership. Edward Huchans 
is doing pastoral work in the meeting. 


On Peace Sunday our friend, Ellison R. Purdy, of Oska- 
loosa, preached on the text, “Then said Jesus unto him, 
‘Put up thy sword in its place: for all them that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.’’—Matt. 26:52. He 
pointed out in his sermon, not only the wickedness and 
jolene of war, but urged the method of overcoming evil 

ove. 

y Phe student body in the academy at Adrian, Mich., has 
experienced a sweeping revival. At the opening of the 
school year none of the young men professed to be Chris- 
tians, now all the students in the academy but three or 
four have accepted Christ as their Saviour. Great credit 
is due to the present administration for material and 
spiritual progress in the school. 


Amos M. Kenworthy attended Salem Quarterly Meeting, 
Oregon, early in Twelfth month, after which he conducted 
a series of meetings for ten days at Rosedale. Herbert 
Cash followed with another ten days’ meetings. Both of 
these efforts were blessed. The meeting was very much re- 
vived. Two young ladies from Newberg, Ione Hill and 
Lucy Gause, assisted in part of the meetings. 


Tennyson Lewis, who has been doing pastoral work con- 
tinuously for almost eleven years, took his first vacation 
recently. In writing about it, he says: “In the meantime 
I have been improving our little farm and seeing after the 
heavy business of sand and gravel yard connected with it. 
This work I have very much enjoyed, but feel I must give 
myself now to the Master’s work as the ‘King’s business 
requires haste.” He is now beginning pastoral work at 
Marion, Ind. 

The Friends in Santa Ana, Cal., and vicinity, are hoping 
to have an established meeting soon. They already have 
a nice little meeting house, well seated and newly painted. 
Arrangements are being perfected to light it with gas. It 
will seat nearly 200. It is located at Sixth and Riverine, 
two block west of the Court House. Meetings for worship 
are being held. At 3 p. m. on First-days, Amos Cook, pas- 
tor in the Elmadena meeting, has had this work in charge. 
Several Friends have lately settled in the vicinity and 
expecte to unite with this work. 


MARRIED. 
KINSINGER-H1aTr.—At the residence of the bride’s father, 
five miles north of Lewisville, Ind., Twelfth month 14, 1905, 
Augustus Kinsinger and Ida May Hiatt. 


DIED. 


Jounson.—At Urbana, Ohio, Twelfth month 19, 1905, 
James B., son of Alfred and Anna ’*M. Johnson, aged 45 
years. The deceased was a birthright with Friends until 
recent years, when he joined another denomination to 
which his wife belonged. He died strong in the faith and 
beloved by all. 

Morris.—At his home in Olney, Pa., Eleventh month 17, 
1905, Samuel Morris, in his 79th year. The deceased sat 
for many years at the head of Germantown Meeting. He 
was unassuming, but those who knew him found a friend 
and counselor of rare talent. He was one of the pillar 
Friends in Philadelphia. 

Morris.—At his house in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
13, 1905, Israel Morris, in his 95th year. The deceased was 
a true Friend, loyal throughout a long life. 
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Events amd Comnnents. 


The railroads are again pledging 
themselves to observe the anti-rebate 
laws, and to inform against each other 
in case of failure. This is not the first 
effort of the kind, followed by procla- 
mation that at last the evil has been 
rooted out, but it is the most promis- 
ing—especially in view of the reviving 
activity of federal prosecution. 


The government of San Domingo has 
reached a crisis amounting almost to 
a revolution. President Carlos F. Mo- 
rales, dissatisfied with cabinet sup- 
port, left his capital with a few fol- 
lowers and is supposed to be with the 
the folowers of Jaminez, the mili- 
tary leaders of one of the two factions 
contending for supremacy. Morales 
may make an attempt to establish a 
new capital and create a new cabinet. 


One of the affects of the Russian 
revolution making itself apparent in 
Germany is a recent action of the So- 
cialist party. The leaders have de- 
cided to inaugurate a program of semi- 
revolutionary agitation for the reform 


A WELL SPREAD TABLE. 


AND THE MAN “FELL OvT” witH IT. 


A manufacturer in Missouri says he 
started out as a young man with almost 
perfect health, but that, “by the time 
I was twenty-four my digestive appara- 
tus was so completely wrecked as to 
make my life a positive burden. 

“T was neither a hard drinker nor an 
inveterate user of tobacco—my condi- 
tion could not be charged up to these 
things. 

“IT had simply ruined my digestion 
by a course of living common among 
those who indulge in unwisely selected 
food and deny their appetites nothing. 
And so years passed, during which 
every sort of food seemed to do just 
the opposite of what it should have 
done, with me. <A well spread table 
was offensive to me. The sight or smell 
of food, made me deathly sick. In brief 
I had dyspepsia, in its worst form, and 
spent many a hard earned dollar for 
remedies which did me no good what- 
ever. 

“This was my condition when a 
friend insisted that I should try Grape 
Nuts food, and to please him I con- 
sented, expecting to derive no more 
benefit or pleasure from it than I had 
from other prepared foods that I had 
tried. But I was most happily disap- 
pointed. 

“For more than a year I ate posi- 
tively nothing but Grape-Nuts—it was 
my soup course, my meat and my des- 
sert. I never tired of it, and grew 
steadily fatter and more hearty, till I 
put forty pounds of good solid flesh 
that had never been there before, on 
my bones. My dyspepsia is gone—the 
memory of a terrible nightmare. 

“T am well now—seems like I can- 
not be ill—and Grape-Nuts is still 
found on my table, in one form or an- 
other, at every meal, and it is never 
out of supply in my home. A meal 
without Grape-Nuts is a mighty poor 
meal for me.” Name given by Postum 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


of the electoral laws by the Prussian 
Diet. The socialists are planning to 
distribute 10,000,000 copies of a revo- 
lutionary manifesto on First month 
14th, and are arranging to hold 250 
public demonstrations on the 2ist. The 
government is determined to crush the 
socialist agitation, and will resort to 
military coercion if the movement be- 
comes threatening. 


In regard to the great Victoria Falls 
bridge over the Zambesi River, in Mas- 
honaland, South Africa, it is interest- 
ing to note that special care has been 
taken to prevent the building of any 
settlement in the immediate vicinity, 
lest the transcendent beauty of the 
scene should be blemished. The bridge 
is nearly 400 feet above the water, 
crossing the basaltic gorge below the 
falls, which are of that height,—nearly 
three times as great a fall as that of 
Niagara. The Cape and Cairo rail- 
way, Cecil Rhodes’s magnificent scheme, 
now extends nearly 400 miles north of 
the falls toward Lake Tanganyika. 


The United States supplied more 
than one-half of the petroleum pro- 
duced in the world in 1904. A state- 
ment of the world’s production of pe- 
troleum, prepared by the British Board 
of Trade, puts the petroleum produc- 
tion of the world in 1904 at 9,303,000,- 
000 gallons, of which 4,916,000,000 gal- 
lons were produced in the United 
States, 8,650,000,000 gallons in Russia, 
202,500,000 gallons in Austria, 206,- 
500,000 gallons in Java and Sumatra, 
135,000,000 gallons in Roumania, 105,- 
500,000 gallons in British India (prin- 
cipally Burma), 49,000,000 gallons in 
Japan, 20,000,000 gallons in Canada, 
and 18,500,000 gallons in Germany. 


Concerning the next president of 
France, who is to be elected this month 
by the Parliament, the Temps of Paris 
has laid down rules which are probably 
as excellent as could be devised. Presi- 
dent Loubet’s successor, says the 
Temps, should be ripe in years, but not 
old. He could be robust and active, 
“self-made,” and appear in shop-win- 
dow photographs with wife and chil- 
dren—the more children the better. He 
need not be a savant, and his speeches 
may be written for him, but, he 
must have a cheerful face. Finally, he 
must wear a high hat and be a fair 
shot. With such an outfit, a president 
of France can serve out his term and 
be beloved by his people. 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions has certainly taken the right 
position regarding the mission work in 
China. The secretary of the board an- 
nounces its policy in the following 
words: “The foreign missionary goes 
to his field as Christ came into the 
world—to help men and to save them. 
He fully understands that in accepting 
this wok he accepts some risks; and if, 
like his Master, he is called upon to lay 
down his life, no bill of damages 
should be sent to Cesar.” For some 
years the governments of Europe have 
been using missionaries as well as mer- 
chants as forerunners for territorial ex- 
pansion. The missionaries have gone 
out as representatives of the Heavenly 
Kingdom, and when opposition arose, 
a condition almost inevitable, govern- 
ments used the calamity as an excuse 
for military invasion. The above decla- 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 
Frew PEOPLE KNow How USEFUL IT IS 
IN PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 
infectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. Charcoal is a remedy that 
the more you take of it the better; it is 
not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always pres- 
ent in the stomach and intestines and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh.’ 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money is 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary, great 
benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of ‘charcoal says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefitted by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents a 
box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


READ PRUDENTIAL and send 
in coupon , 


They said he owed 
nothing - 


when he died. A little in- 
quiry showed he had not pro- 
vided tor his chief creditors,— 
his family. This debt is best 
discharged through a life in- 
surance policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street } 
~ Philadelphia 


« hen? 00.) 15 
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ration is completely at variance with 

such a principle and ought to do much 

in freeing the missionaries from the 

_ aula of mercenary or political mo- 
ves. 


ADMIRAL TOGO’S SIGNAL 


Japan was: 


all expected to do your utmost.” Every 
father is expected to do his utmost for 
his family, and that’s why so many 
take out life insurance. 

Henry Ward Beecher was a constant 
advocate of sound life insurance. He 
taught his people never to expect Provi- 
dence to do for them what they could 
do for themselves. 

Andrew Carnegie recently said: 
“Every young man should get his life 
insured. The young man who neglects 
to insure his life, even though it entails 
some hardships to meet the premiums, 
does himself and those dependent upon 
him an injustice.” The Prudential fur- 
nishes as easy method through its 
varied line of policies. 

The Prudential will do for you and 
yours what it is doing for millions of 
others. Issues a policy at low cost 
providing sound protection and liberal 


MALARIA ? ? ? 


GENERALLY THAT IS NOT THE TROUBLE. 


Persons with a susceptibility to mala- 
rial influences should beware of coffee, 
which has a tendency to load up the 
liver with bile. 

A lady writes from Denver that she 
suffered for years from chills and fever 
which at last she learned were mainly 
produced by the coffee she drank. 

“T was also grievously afflicted with 
headaches and indigestion,’ she says, 
“which I became satisfied were like- 
wise largely due to the coffee I drank. 
Six months ago I quit its use alto- 
gether and began to drink Postum Food 
Coffee, with the gratifying result that 
my headaches have disappeared, my 
digestion has been restored and I have 
not had a recurrence of chills and fever 
for more than three months. I have no 
doubt that it was Postum that brought 
me this relief, for I have used no medi- 
cine while this improvement has been 
going on.” (It was really relief from 
congestion of the liver caused by cof- 
fee.) 

“My daughter has been as great a 
coffee drinker as I, and for years was 
afflicted with terrible sick headaches, 
which often lasted for a week at a 
time. She is a brain worker and exces- 
sive application together with the head- 
aches began to affect her memory most 
seriously. She found no help in medi- 


eines and the doctor frankly advised 


her to quit coffee and use Postum. 


“For more than four months she has | 


not had a headache—her mental facul- 
ties have grown more active and vig- 
orous and her memory has been re- 
stored. 

“No more tea, coffee or drugs for us, 
so long as we can get Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

2 age s a reason. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. 


| dividends with certainty of prompt set- 
at the decisive battle of the Sea of | y! F 7 


“The destiny of our Em- | 
pire depends upon this action. You are | 


tlement. 

Write to the home office of the com- 
pany at Newark, N. J., for further in- 
formation. 


NOTICE. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


Among the many new books that 
have been published this Christmas 
season is an attractive one bearing 
the title ‘Songs for Little People.” It 
is a pleasure to find a book that will 
supply a long-felt want on the part 
of Primary Sunday School teachers. 
This song book should be in use in 
every primary class in our Sabbath 
Schools as well as in the homes of the 
children. 

The compilers are Frances Weld 
Danieldson and Grace Wilbur Conant. 
They have had wide experience with 
children and have combined in an ad- 
mirable way the older songs that have 
fallen largely into disuse, with the 
latest kindergarten songs and choice 
original pieces. 

Songs that for years have been loved 
by the children are here. Among them 
may be mentioned: “Saviour, Like a 
Shepherd Lead Us,” “Jesus Loves 
Me,” “Can a Little Child Like Me?” 
“I Think When I Read That Sweet 
Story,” and “The Master Has Come 
Over Jordan.” For Christmas there 
are several, including Luther’s exquisite 
Manger Hymn and his Christmas Carol, 
written for his own little boy Hans. 
BHaster and Children’s Day each have 
their own appropriate selections. There 
are Bible verses set to simple music 
for the tiniest children who are not 
able to remember the long stanzas. It 
is an excellent help for them in mém- 
orizing passages of Scripture. 

Much.care has been taken in the 
selection of the music. Gems from the 
best composers have been used—Schu- 
bert, Mozart, Schumann and Kuhlau. 
One example may be cited. The follow- 
ing words are sung to a Schumann 
melody : 


CHILDREN’S OFFERTORY. 


“We bring now our gifts to the Master, 
Although they are small they’ll be 
blest ; 

He knows we are tiny disciples, 
But loves us as well as the rest. 
Like that little lad who gave Jesus 
His two litle fishes and bread, 
Which fed all the people who gathered 
When Jesus the blessing had said.” 


Many thaks are due those who have 
cared enough for the children in our 
land. to collect for them these songs, 
where simplicity and true harmony are 
combined as never before in the pri- 
mary song books. We can only hope 
that every teacher in the Friends’ Sab- 
bath Schools will try this book for the 
children in their classes. It may be 
had by sending sixty cents to the Pil- 
grim Press, Congregational House, Bos- 
ton. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


OU may be so well and strong 
that the thought of the necessity 
for Life Insurance hardly ever crosses 
your mind. But it should occur to 
you, upon reflection, that life insur- 
ance is not obtainable after a man’s 
health is seriously impaired and when 
his days are clearly numbered. Now 
when a man cam save a little money 
year by year without feeling it, when 
he can lay up a substantial fund 
against the day of his departure,— 
when this protection for his family zs 
possible and even very easy, what 
would be your estimate of him if 
they should be left penniless? @ 


Is your life insured? The holders 
of over six million policies inThe Pru- 
dential had reasons for insuring their 


lives in this company. It would be . 
decidedly worth your while to know 
why and how The Prudential can 
satisfy the demand for economy, 
convenience, security and prompt- 
ness in veritable Life Insurance. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Without committing myself to any 
action, I shall be glad to receive, free, par- 
ticulars and rates of Policies, 


For Gy nic ccvvcccesnecesses 
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DR. C. W. McCURDY, osteopathist 


Office Hours : 724 Real EstateTrust Building 
_ ve a M. S$. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
o4P.M. 


Philadelphia 
Evenings by appointment _Bell Phone, Walnut 1798 A 


William S. 
Yarnall 


118 S.15th Street Philadelphia 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Kerstone Race 70-09 


fel INDIGO BLUE 
(RRA RES 


Telephones : 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 283 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


OLD-FASHIONED grandfather clocks repaired 
If yours needs attention send me a postal or 
better, call. My store is within three minutes’ walk 
of the Market Street ferries. Repairing of clocks 
and watches of every kind. Prompt service and 
moderate prices. , L. Berry, Watchmaker and 
Jeweler, 22 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


and faith in God. Read‘‘ Chapters from the 
New Act ,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance. 


yok FRIENDS started for Africa "$8 


Ohio 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. D. Willis & Co., 134S. 11th St., Phila. 


> SAFETY STORAGE CO. 


ig Lowest Rates for Reliable Service 
4 CarpetsCleaned Improved Process 
BOTH PHONES 


- 1910-1914 MARKET STREET 


This session of Congress will be asked 
to consider the matter of granting to 
the President a special appropriation 
for traveling expenses—thus relieving 
him of the necessity or the temptation 
to accept any favors from the roads. 
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List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
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523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


COLONIAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Bonds for Conservative Investors. 


Ample security based on Deeds ot [Trust on 
Real Estate. 


‘Not a Building Company, yet has aided hun- 

dreds of industrious citizens to own their homes. 

To thrifty COLORED PEOPLE, has the work 
of this Company especially proved-to be a 
blessing. 

BONDS netting 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. in 
multiples of $50.00, now ready. 

OUR WORK is directly in the line of IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Send for our circulars. 


Colonial Company, or Albert H. Votaw, 
Home Life Building, Washington, D. C. 
S. H. MILuerR, Secretary J. W. WISE, President 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in the ‘‘ Garden 
Spot,’’ agriculturally speaking, of North 
Missouri and Southern Iowa. 

Netting my investors from 5% 
to 6% clear of all expenses. 

Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted without costs of any kind. No 
better Investments in the Country. 

25 years in business without the loss ot 
| acent of interest or principal fora client, 
and no client has ever had to take a foot of 
land under foreclosure. If you have any 
sums from $200 up you want safely invested 
write me to-day and mention this paper. 


B. H. BONFOEY - - Unionville, Missouri 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
IRON FENCING, GATES ana FIRE ESCAPES 
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809 Master Street Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful at all seasons of the year, and 
the new Fireproof 


Chalfonte 


is in the very centre of its varied attractions. 
There is no better time for a visit than now. 
Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
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ON THE BEACH 


Life, Health and Accident 
Insurance. : 


all in one contract. 


Total Abstinence Insurance 


at a reduction of 10%. 


Annual Dividend Insurance 
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All 
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are covered by our three 
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A PRESENT OPPORTUNITY. 


a be 


Everysopy who studies the birth period of Quak- 
erism is astonished at the power of the movement. 
Wherever Friends went they woke the world from 
slumber and set spiritual currents moving. For a 
half century they were the most dynamic persons in 
Christendom. 

It is also true that everybody who studies the 
period from 1725 to 1825 is impressed with the fact 
that something disastrous happened to the move- 
ment. There was a cooling and a crystallization, a 
loss of forward vision and a turning of the eyes back- 
ward, which resulted in arrested development and 
loss of power. The “Society” became a “ high 
church” body, cultivating its own forms and meth- 
ods, because they had grown sacred to it; and it lost 
its early outlook and perspective. This is, of course, 
only partially true, but it was the prevailing ten- 
dency, and it worked out badly in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. } 

There came a revival in the middle of the century, 
which was unquestionably of the Lord, “a going in 
the mulberry trees,” because the breath of the Spirit 
was blowing from above. Friends discovered that 
they had a mission in the world beyond that of sav- 
ing their own machinery. They felt an urgent call 
to propagate spiritual religion. The crust of a cen- 
tury was broken up by the heaving of the molten mat- 
ter inside. The “Society” again teemed with life, 
end exhibited a renewed spiritual power, and, as at 
Pentecost, “many were amazed and many doubted.” 

Unfortunately both those who were leaders in the 
revival, and those who opposed it, had been brought 
up in mediseval Quakerism. They knew very little of 
the real inward meaning of the early movement. 
Even Fox’s Journal was read through traditional 
spectacles. He was largely a “stuffed,” or con- 
structed, figure. He was seen as Friends thought he 
ought to have been, not as he actually was, for he 
was not studied in the true historical spirit. The re- 
sult was that the “new Quakerism” did not follow 
the true line of historical development. It was not 
a revival of Quakerism. It did not grow out of and 


fulfill the original Quaker idea; it in large measure 
broke away and followed the course of surrounding 
denominations. 

It must be noted, however, that the conservative 
section which opposed the revival was equally far 
away from the Quaker ideal, and as little fulfilled its 
primitive conception. This section also lacked the his- 
torical spirit and saw its Fox, Penn and Barclay 
through traditional spectacles, so that the obstacles 
and criticism which proceeded from this section were 
in the main unintelligent and devoid of value. They 
exhibited no principle of reconstruction, they offered 
no vision of the true line of march. The result was a 
confused Quakerism, full of cross currents, and no 
wing of it moving straight ahead with the irresistible 
power, which comes from the clear vision of a funda- 
mental.idea. We have consequently squandered a 
vast amount of strength and ammunition on very 
petty issues. The old Quakerism has gone; but the 
“new Quakerism ”—the genuine new Quakerism— 
has not come yet, the Quakerism which has the spirit, 
the power and the ideal of the first period, and which 
is the historical fulfillment of it. To bring it is the 
present task of those of us who are on the field. If 
we let the opportunity go by, it will never come. If 
we play false, the historian of the next generation 
may write the final chapter and close the book. 


Il. 


Our present opportunity is, then, a very real and 
momentous affair. There is no future for traditional, 
crystallized Quakerism. It has the seeds of death in 
it. It is a doomed thing. There is, equally, no fu- 
ture for a Quakerism which is a weak imitation of the 
other churches. When it has lost its seed and vital 
principle it will sooner or later lose its independent 
existence, and under those conditions it should lose 
it. Our chance lies in the discovery and exhibition 
of a Quakerism which has the original seed of truth 
in it, and which has the power of expansion into some- 
thing which meets the needs of men to-day as Quak- 
erism did at its birth. We must do that or die. 

The world is not coming to us if we have nothing to 
offer except the statement that our fownders were 
children of the Light and lived in the power of the 
Spirit. Nor indeed is the world coming to us if we 
have nothing to offer except an inherited the- 
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ology, poor music, a church service of the 
program order, an occasional revival of relig- 
ion of the sensational sort, and a musty church 
building from which no social forces radiate. 
Our own youth even are not coming to our meetings 
for business unless these become more living things 
and deal more squarely with the actual problems of 
life. We must then re-exhibit a religion of inward 


power and of social transformation. 


The chief and essential quality is a first-hand expe- 
rience of the Divine presence. We cannot live on old 
manna, we cannot make the truth march until we 
have experienced it in our own souls, and know, as we 
know there is a sun in the sky, that there is a Christ 
who saves us and who works through us. Without 
this conviction and experience we shall build hay, 
wood and stubble. Quakerism with the inward expe- 
rience of God left out is already dead and may as 
well have its obituary written. We must, then, go 
to the world with the message that we have found, 
not a sepulcher of Christ, or a footprint of Him, but 
Him,—alive and speaking to us. 

Then next we must vivify all our machinery and 
system, and discover how to express our truth in con- 
vincing ways, and work it out into the veins of society 
about us. That means that we must go back to first 
models for our inspiration and guidance. We must 
root our new Quakerism solidly in the old. We must 
not take over the past ina lump. We must catch its 
living spirit and then form our own ideals and our 
own methods to meet the needs of our time, so that 
our system and methods shall not be picked up and 
borrowed from others, but shall be our very own, 
part of our very life, and suited to our own central 
principles. 

All this calls for a revival of historical study, and a 
reconstruction in the light of this study. We must 
inform ourselves at the sources of Christianity itself, 
and secondly at the sources of Quakerism. We shall 
fosilize into something poorer than medieval Quaker- 
ism if we become parasites to traditional theological 
dogmas and to antiquated church ritual. We must 


go back to the Gospels and to Paul and find out for 


ourselves what that healing stream of life—that 
primitive Christianity, really was. And then we 
must organize our spiritual fellowship—our Church- 
society—on lines that conform to the original idea. 
If we are to proclaim a message it must be a Quaker 
message, not a Calvinistic or a Wesleyan message. 
If we are to propagate we must propagate a true 
seed—not a misshapen offspring which nobody can 
recognize as ours. If we are to change our style of 
meeting we must still preserve the spiritual ideal of 


[First month 


the true congregational meeting for worship. If we 
are to do pastoral work—and we must do it—we 
should discover how to develop a Quaker pastoral 
method which is effective and yet does no violence to 
our central truth. If we are to give up the peculiari- 
ties of dress and language, we must all the more cling 
to a deeper inward peculiarity. We must seek to in- 
fluence the world, not by our oddities, but by our sure 
possession of the living power of God. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
A NEW YEAR’S START TOWARDS CHRIST. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


A man has just gone out of my room who said to 
me: “TJ am going to begin the new year with a fresh 
start.” All his life he had been drifting farther and 
farther off from where his conscience told him that he 
ought to be. His “fresh start” was toward Jesus 
Christ. And every unconverted person who reads 
these lines ought to take the same step. You expect 
to do it at some time before you die; doit now. Jesus 
Christ waited for you all last year, and many years 
before it; hasten to Him at once. 

Do not wait for any keener sense of guilt; people 
often discover more of their own weakness and wick- 
edness after they have come to Jesus than they ever 
dreamed of before. Do not wait for more feeling. 
If you had fallen from a ferry-boat into the North 
River, filled with floating ice, would you wait to feel 
colder before you grasped the rope flung out to you? 
When Jesus told the blind beggar to come to Him, 
he cast off his garment and came straightway. When 
the leper besought Christ to heal him, the Master 
bade him go show himself to the priest. The suffer- 
ing wretch did not stop to count his sores or inquire: 
“What good will it do me to go?” He asked no 
questions, but started; and “as he went he was 
healed.” The path of obedience was the path of sal- 
vation; it will be just so with you. 

When Jesus encountered James and John on the 
lake shore of Gennesaret, He simply said to them: 
“Follow Me.” He did not come twice after them, 
nor did He need to speak twice to them. Their des- 
tiny hung upon ten minutes; so may yours. Suppose 
that these two fishermen had treated the Saviour as 
you have always treated Him; where were their won- 
derful history, their priceless services and their crown 
of glory? Their destiny turned on a “ Yes” ora 
“No.” They did not stop to cry over their sins or to 
bargain with their new Master as to their support; 
they quit their nets, rose up and walked off with Jesus 
Christ, not knowing whither He would lead them. 

You, too, my friend, must forsake your “net.” A 
single favorite prevailing sin may be a net that en- 
tangles your soul in its meshes. The “net”? which 
my friend who has just left this room is quitting is a 
dangerous tampering with a brandy bottle. I have 
seen hundreds of awakened souls drawn back into 
hardened impenitence by sensual temptations; the 
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decanter, the gaming table, the play house, or the 
appetite for licentious gratifications, have coiled their 
net around the feet and held them from following 
Christ. 

Perhaps your besetting sin is a love of making 
money, and in ways that do not satisfy your con- 
science. Then stop it, at whatever sacrifice. You 
cannot make an honest prayer while there is a dis- 
honest dollar in your pocket. Just as it is the hidden 
root which holds a tree against every effort to move 
it, and the hidden rock that staves the hole in the 
bottom of a vessel, so it is the secret sin that oftenest 
keeps a soul from Christ. Search your heart to the 
bottom, and whatever Christ bids you give up, sur- 
render it: Perhaps fear of ridicule or the desire to 
stand well with your irreligious associates may be in- 
fluencing you. But you cannot keep on good terms 
with such men and on good terms with your 
Saviour. Take a bold stand, if some of your 
acquaintances do stare at you or sneer at you. 
Perhaps your courageous coming out for Christ may 
startle them and shame them and be the means of 
saving their souls. I know of two young ladies who 
so impressed their circle of friends by their decided 
stand for Christ that a deep religious interest was 
started, which finally spread through the congrega- 
tion. Obey Christ, and He will take care of the con- 
sequences, 

In order to be saved by Jesus Christ there are two 
things that are indispensable. One is repentance of 
sin, and the other is faith. They both mean doing. 
They are not merely frames or feelings; they are 
revolutionary acts. Repentance is a resolute turning 
away from your old sins with a full purpose to live a 
different life. Faith is a resolute grasp of Jesus 
Christ, binding your soul to Him as your atoning 
Saviour. You must put your whole heart into both. 
Nor can you consider yourself a converted man or a 
saved man until you are joined by the Holy Spirit to 
the Infinite Son of God. The Spirit will help you, 
waits to help you, and every hour that you refuse to 
obey conscience and follow Jesus you are resisting 
that divine, loving Spirit. In the saving of your soul 
you must act and Christ must’act. Your faith is your 
laying hold on Jesus and doing whatever He bids you. 
Jesus will forgive your sins, cleanse your soul, and 
give you strength to follow Him. That is His doing. 

Take these two truths, and act on them. Go to 
Jesus in honest prayer. The “ inquiry meeting ” for 
you is a meeting of your own heart with Him; no pas- 
tor or evangelist or friend can be a substitute for 
your Saviour. One honest hour with Jesus Christ is 
the first step, to which you must come sooner or later, 
or else die in your sins. One honest hour with Jesus 
may give you a new life in this world and life ever- 
lasting up yonder. A single decisive step—straight 
to Jesus Christ—will give you such a “ Happy New 


Year ” as you never knew before. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“My business is not to re-make myself, 
But make the absolute best of what God made.” 
—R. Browning. 
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THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
BY ELINOR DUNLOP. 


The Seen and the Unseen are opposite sides of one 
great whole. Cause and effect walk ever hand in 
hand down the avenues of time, for in the beginning 
“created He them.” ‘“ Ah, Nature!” says Carlyle, 
“‘ why do I not call thee God, for art not thou the liv- 
ing garment of God?” a garment woven without 
seam for the Spirit of the Race. We may sometimes 
forget that this earth is a bright star moving through 
space, obeying the perfect law of its being, which is 
love, or, as the scientist calls it, gravitation. This 
jaw unites every atom in space, directs and controls 
the countless lives that compose our bodies, drawing 
from nature’s storehouse their necessary sustenance, 
weaving the magic spell of beauty, calling forth song 
and color to gladden the hearts of men. It is the law 
of love which holds the worlds, suns and systems 
within the grip of a living God, uniting into one hu- 
man family all nations and races of men. 

This earth is a pulsating living entity, whose cen- 
tral heart of fire is a symbol of its Father’s love. 

When we gaze into the stellar immensities we feel 
with Whitman our horizon widening. 


“Wider and wider expanding, always expanding, 
Outward and outward and forever outward. 
See ever so far, there is limitless space outside of that; 
Count ever so much, there is limitless time around that.” 


We cannot see the million stars which compose the 
pathway of the milky way, nor can we see the force 
which appoints to each star its orbit. The Unseen 
ever hovers over that which is seen as a tender mother 
fearing to awake her child too soon. In a recently- 
discovered saying of Jesus, we find an ancient truth 
restated with the force of great simplicity. ‘“ Jesus 
saith, Ye ask who are those which draw you to the 
kingdom, if the kingdom is in heaven? The fowls of 
the air, and all the beasts under the earth, and upon 
the earth, and the fishes of the sea, these are they 
which draw you, for the kingdom of heaven is within 
you; and whoever shall know himself shall find it. 
Strive therefore to know yourselves, and ye shall be 
aware that ye are Sons of the Almighty Father.” 
The fowls, beasts and fishes draw us to the kingdom 
because man is the epitome of all the lower kingdoms 
of nature; man’s physical body has slowly evolved 
through the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
carrying with him on his far journey traces of all he 
has passed through. This union of man with physical 
nature is the foundation of brotherhood, on which is 
built the temple of humanity. “ As a man casting off 
wornout garments taketh new ones, so the dweller in 
the body casts off its wornout bodies and taketh those 
that are new.” The physical body is not man, any 
more than the garments he wears is man. Nature’s 
message seems to be—Little children, I am beautiful 
because the inner soul of things is Beauty. I am 
powerful because He who created me is Power. Iam 
lovely because the Spirit within me is Love. I am 
wise because my source is Wisdom. Let me guide you 
gently back to the Source of all beauty, power, love 
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and wisdom. Nature tells us to look at the things 
which are unseen in order to understand the visible. 
When the rose of day has scattered broadcast her 
petals over the evening sky, we are lost in wonder and 
adoration at this miracle of beauty; gold and amber 
hues intermingle with deepest purple, tender green 
and primrose yellow. To whom is this prodigal 
wealth of beauty poured forth as evening sacrifice ? 
Ts it not to the eternal Source of Beauty, even to God 
our Father, and to the Son who formed the world, 
and to His Spirit which is shed abroad in nature and 
in the hearts of men. When man thus unites with 
nature to worship their Source the marriage of earth 
and sky is consummated. From such worship as this 
we are led to offer up body, mind and soul, as willing 
sacrifices on the altar of humanity’s needs. David 
asks, ““ What is man that Thou art mindful of him?” 
Science, philosophy and religion have never ceased 
trying to unravel the mystery of man’s being, but al- 
though it is true that veil after veil has been lifted 
_from the face of truth, there yet remains veil after 
veil behind, for the mystery of man is also the mys- 
tery of God. How then can finite mind comprehend 
the Infinite? Who by searching can find God? God 
speaks through every form He has created, through 
every race, nation, institution, sect and religion. 
Modern science teaches us that there is no dead mat- 
ter in God’s universe, every atom from mineral to 
human being instinct with life, for even chemical 
atoms have their likes and dislikes. 

They show us the fallacy of mere appearances, for 
solids are life, cells in motion, so that a stone wall is 
in reality a community of living organisms drawn 
together and held in that condition by this law of 
attraction; that certain rays of light, such as the 
Réntgen and X-ray, can pierce through solids in such 
a manner as to reveal what is taking place within. 
Telepathy shows that thought is a subtle unseen force 
that can travel through space to reach and accomplish 
its purpose. Science, like nature, reveals the unseen 
and spiritual. Religions and philosophies have adopt- 
ed the opposite method. Starting with a supreme 
faith in’ the Unseen Cause, they have tried to show 
that all we think, feel and see is the effort of God to 
realize Himself. As William Blake writes: “ Our 
imaginations are but fragments of the universal im- 
aginations, portions of the universal body of God, 
and as we enlarge our imaginations by imaginative 
sympathy, and transform it with the beauty and peace 
of art and the sorrows and joys of the world, we put 
off the limited mortal man and put on the unlimited 
immortal man.” 


Man is not his physical body, nor is he the body of 
desires and emotions which too often control his 
earth-life; these desires and emotions are but the rip- 
ples or storms which ruffle the surface of life’s 
stream; they, with the physical form, fade away 
when death calls man to a fuller life. Man, as the 
name implies, is the thinker. In the realm of mind 
man sits enthroned, sending forth his silent thought 
messengers. Thoughts may be either high or low ac- 


cording as the thinker responds to his divine or ani- 
mal nature. Into the higher mind of man the Spirit 
of God has breathed the breath of eternal life, where- 
by man the thinker becomes a living soul. 

None will deny that thought is a vital dynamic 
power for either good or evil. From thought great 
empires, dynasties and nations emerge, and by the 
disruptive force of weak, evil thought are they again 
destroyed. Civilization, arts, industries, philosophies 
and religions, all proceed from this unseen but ever 
present source of being. This shows us the meaning 
of those words of Scripture: “ All things were made 
by Him, and without Him was not anything made 
that was made.” For man the divine thinker is ver- 
ily the word of God made flesh, and this word mani- 
fests through love; for “ God is love.” Love is the 
eternal Source of Life, both temporal and spiritual, 
seen and unseen. 

Does this truth, that we are now the Sons of God, 
joint heirs with Christ, detract in any measure from 
the life or teachings of Jesus of Nazareth? Nay, it 
does but deepen and enrich that message, and en- 
hances the purity of life and purpose of Him in whom 
we have believed. Surely it does but draw us closer 
to Him who in all points was tempted like as we are, 
yet without sm. Now we understand why the 
vagrant heart of Mary Magdalene found its rest and 
forgiveness at her Master’s feet. We know why the 
children loved the kind and gentle Jesus, why He saw 
in the child’s purity and trust the seed of the unseen 
Kingdom which it was His message to proclaim as 
King in the hearts of men. We know why that other 
Mary sat at her Master’s feet listening to His teach- 
ing, and why the woman at the well exclaimed, 
“Come, see a man who has told me all that ever I 
did. Is not this the Christ?” We understand why 
the fishermen left their nets and the scribes their 
desks to follow Jesus. We understand, because we, 
too, have sat at His feet listening to our Master’s 
teaching. We, too, have poured out the costly spike- 
nard of our love as an offering to our Lord. We also 
have become as little children and have been blessed 
by Him, and like the disciples we have gladly left all 
to take up our daily cross, following in His footsteps. 
Jesus, the well beloved Son of God, is our Saviour, 
our ideal, because He has revealed to us the truth 
of our divine sonship, and has by the power of His 
love drawn our hearts and our minds to the God in 
whom we live and move and have our being. Those 
who are born of God no longer live to themselves or 
for personal ends; they live but to serve, giving their 
purity to the defiled, their peace to those who are at 
strife, their joy to the depressed, their love to all, 
asking nothing in return. These are the fruits of the 
mystic vine, whose roots are in the unseen spiritual 
world. *Tis thus we become fellow laborers with 
Christ, for I believe that— 

“Truth is within ourselves; 
It takes no rise from outward things, 
Whate’er you may believe. 


There is an inmost center in us all, 
Where truth abides in fullness. . . .” 
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PORTO RICO FROM A COACH. 
BY ETHEL CRANSTON. 


One of the first lessons conned by the new-comer to 
Porto Rico is the fact that an unusual commotion 
does not necessarily signify an unusual occurrence. 

For instance, during the quiet of an afternoon 
siesta, almost the only time of day the tourist is to 
be found in his room, one is often startled by the loud 
clanging of bells or the tooting of a bass horn, and one 
rushes to the door, convinced that nothing less than 
an automobile racer or the fire department is ap- 
proaching. What does really pass is a lumbering car- 
riage, drawn by two small ponies, on the dead run. 
In one hand the driver holds the reins; in the other 
a long whip, which he applies in a telling, but appar- 
ently indifferent manner. One foot presses the bell 
clapper. Often a cigarette is between his teeth, and 
he does not scorn the back of the seat for support. 
Yet beneath all this show of indolence lurks an alert 
appreciation of the excitement created by his dash 
through the town. 

In such manner did we make one coaching trip of 
twenty miles. Up hill and down we raced, until my 
compassion for the poor little horses, lashed, foam- 
ing and panting, but still running on, quite took away 
my enjoyment of the beautiful scenery through which 
we were passing. 

Finally, at one climax of my indignation, when 
suggestion, and even pleading, had proven of no avail, 
I grasped the upraised arm of the cochero, who 
laughed, shrugged his shoulders, and put the whip in 
the pocket, where it remained two or three minutes, 
after which I myself felt relieved to have the appli- 
cation renewed, though in a somewhat milder man- 
ner. 

“ Tt’s no use,” residents say; “ let the men manage 
their own horses. The little animals have been 
trained this way for generations, and without the 
whip they will not go.” 

But on the Military Road we found a more humane 
spirit manifested, and with the usual result. Kind- 
ness will be taken advantage of by the unscrupulous 
among man and beast. So here, because several 
horses which fell to our lot were not kept running 
until they forgot such a thing as a walk in harness, 
we were on sundry occasions compelled to sit in the 
carriage, midstream, and await their pleasure as to 
reaching the opposite bank, or leap to the road on a 
hillside and make the ascent afoot. 

The point of view from which we became acquaint- 
ed with the unparalleled scenery of Porto Rico and 
watched the every-day living of its people was the 
far-famed Military Road. Completed by the Span- 
iards about fifteen years ago, it is a joy to any trav- 
eler, driving, riding or walking. As it climbs a moun- 
tain side, doubling back on its course in a succession 
of terraces, wonderful panoramas unfold themselves 
to view. Slopes of dense tropical green, lightened 
here and there by the paler leaf of the banana grove, 
or broken by a flowering tree of a brilliant burnt- 
orange hue; spiked with tall cocoa or yagua palms 


and slashed by canyons; meeting abruptly in knolls 
and peaks crowned with huts. These vary with views 
of distant sun-baked fields of sugar cane and glimpses 
of partially shaded villages nestling in the valleys. 

The general course of the road is southwest from 
San Juan, thirty-seven miles to Cayey, where it 
branches, extending hence fourteen miles southeast 
to Guayama and thirty-five miles southwest to Ponce. 
The doorways were filled with those too young or too 
ignorant to wish not to appear curious, while from be- 
tween the half-open slats at the windows peered many 
a pair of soft brown eyes. 

“The sun weeps and the stars drop tears upon 
Porto Rico.” So says Robert T. Hill, in his book on 
“ Cuba and the Adjacent Islands,” and this is espe- 
cially applicable to the northern part of Porto Rico, 
which lies exposed to the northeast winds. But after 
crossing the Divide, at a height of 3,000 feet, a short 
distance south of Cayey, a difference in the atmos- 
phere and vegetation is remarked, also a falling off 
in the attentions of mosquitoes. For the last twelve 
years the average rainfall in San Juan has been sixty 
inches; on the west coast twenty inches; while in the 
forests of El Yunque the abnormal figure of one hun- 
dred and twenty inches was once reached. ‘ The ex- 
treme range of temperature does not exceed forty 
degrees Fahrenheit, the highest ever recorded being 
ninety-eight degrees and the lowest fifty-eight de- 
grees. The average is seventy degrees.” 

Dwellings in Porto Rico have neither chimneys 
projecting above the roofs nor glass in windows or 
doors. No artificial heat is required, except for cook- 
ing, which is done over beds of charcoal; and the ad- 
mission of light, air, visitors and insects is regulated 
by means of heavy wooden shutters with adjustable 
slats. For protection during storms these are rein- 
foreed by blinds of solid wood two inches thick, so 
that a house fortified against a huricane is in total 
darkness. 

But the majority of the natives of the island are 
exceedingly poor, and live in huts built of the bark of 
the yagua palm, with roofs of thatched cane or grass. 
These, perched singly or in groups, on some promi- 
nent knoll, or nestled in the windings of some cool 
canyon, dot the landscape of every vista, and offer 
comparatively no resistance to winds or freshets. 
Hundreds of families, living thus insecurely, perish 
in times of flood or hurricane. 

The domestic animals, ranged in the order of their 
importance in the eye of the native, are: Oxen, goats, 
chickens, ponies and dogs. The ponies are all trained 
for riding, and their gait under the saddle is remark- 
ably easy. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals will have a formidable task in ameliorating the 
condition of horse flesh on the island, but to the fine, 
sleek oxen it can point as a shining example of the re- 
sult of good care and kind treatment. The state of 
these patient bovines could not be improved upon un- 
less by a change in the manner of yoking them. The 
forward weight of the cart falls upon their heads, and 
the pressure of pulling is against their horns. Pre- 
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sumably this arrangement, though it appears uncom- 
fortable, is not a grievous inconvenience, for the cat- 
tle seem to thrive, and one ox is worth two or three 
ponies. 

Concerning the people of Porto Rico the most com- 
prehensively applicable adjective is “ ease-loving.” 
Bananas, cocoanuts and oranges are to be had for the 
picking; children wear little clothing, or none; so 
why shouldn’t the man of the house swing in his ham- 
mock? Whenever we passed a hut or settlement the 
men seemed to be just enjoying their rest hour. 

How could we expect these creatures of a dream 
existence to be suddenly possessed of an appetite for 
work, for cultivating the soil, for plying diligently a 
trade, for preserving personal cleanliness, for cloth- 
ing their children in order to send them to school? 
America has now to adapt her strenuous life to the 
tropics—which may prove of benefit to America, as 
well as to the tropics. 

But one must not forget, in speaking of the people 
of the island, the smaller proportion of the more cul- 
tivated inhabitants of the towns—those senores, 
senoras and senoritas of Spanish descent, those gen- 
tlemen who are club members, politicians, merchants 
and professionally inclined; who wear white waist- 
coats and heavy gold watch chains, and American 
sailor hats; those ladies who seldom venture abroad 
during the day, and then only under a heavy coating 
of powder; who have such dark eyes and hair; and 
who wear with such grace the mantilla, be it of 
cheapest film or costly lace. 

But senoritas there are who aspire to Paris hats 
and American escorts, if not husbands, who are put- 
ting behind them the days of dons and mantillas. Let 
us earnestly hope that among other cast-off institu- 
tions there will soon figure the shoe of the pointed toe 
and tiny heel, almost under the arch, and that in its 
place will come the low-heeled, broad-toed, flat-soled 
American boot, from which the wearer will not be 
under the necessity of withdrawing his feet during 
church service.—The Presbyterian Banner. 


THE OREGON CONFERENCE. 


Many Friends of Oregon Yearly Meeting have 
been greatly helped and blessed in the attendance of 
and participation in the Mid-Winter Conference, held 
at the Friends’ house of worship at Salem the last 
three days of the year 1905. 

Milo P. Elliott was elected chairman of the Con- 
ference. 

The program which had been carefully prepared 
by the Conference Committee was practically fol- 
lowed out as it had been planned by the committee. 
A few who were on the program were not able to 
attend, and some sent the papers they had prepared 
for the occasion. 

The morning meeting on Sixth-day was one which 
indicated something of the spirit and interest which 
was to characterize the Conference throughout. At 
this meeting, which was a meeting for worship, El- 
wood Knight preached a most helpful and suggestive 


sermon based on the text, “ Ye are complete in Him.” 
A spirited testimony meeting followed. 

The opening address of the Conference was given 
in the afternoon by Herbert T. Cash. He used as a 
text from the book of Revelation, “ And I saw in the 
midst of the throne a Lamb, as it had been slain.” 
Amid the discord and turmoil of earth what are we 
seeing? At what are we looking? We may see 
above it all a throne and in the midst of the throne a 
Lamb. 

During the Conference Edwin McGrew, president 
of Pacific College, gave two Bible lessons, both of 
them from the book of John, the subject being, “ The 
Christ of the Gospel of John.” The 30th and 31st 
verses of the twentieth chapter of John were taken 
as a key to the Gospel and as a suggestion for the 
basis of the lessons. 

Lewis I. Hadley, who has recently become asso- 
ciated with the Friends’ Church in Portland, and a 
part of Oregon Yearly Meeting, was received most 
joyfully by the Conference, and the two splendid ad- 
dresses which he gave were most helpful to the ses- 
sions in which he gave them and will work to greater 
good throughout the yearly meeting. 

The subject of the first address given by Lewis I. 
Hadley was, “The Church Within Herself.” He 
dwelt very much on the theme of the gifts which 
should be developed within the church. 

The second address given by Lewis I. Hadley was 
on the subject of “ Preparation for Service.” While 
the great preparation is in the Spirit’s baptism, yet 
every one who expects to do the most efficient service 
is under an obligation to make of himself all that he 
possibly can. Our love for Jesus Christ ought to 
make us eager to prepare and serve our very best. 
The Church is suffering greatly on account of a min- 
istry which is insufficient. Young people ought to 
take as thorough a course as is within their reach. 

The discussion of the subject, “‘ The Church in the 
World,” was opened by H. Elmer Pemberton and 
Prof. Harvey D. Crumly, of Pacific College. On 
Sabbath afternoon Prof. Crumly discussed in a very 
earnest and able manner the subject of “ Individual 
Work.” Other features of the program were a 
“Round Table ” discussion conducted by President 
McGrew, a most excellent paper written by Pheebe | 
R. Hammer, on “ The Church and Her Children,” 
and a most interesting and suggestive paper given by 
Sophia E. Townsend, on “The Church and Her 
Young People.” Mary E. K. Edwards gave a spir- 
ited, earnest and practical address on “ Christian 
Culture in the Family.” The place and importance 
of the home were beautifully emphasized. James P. 
Price, John Richie, Marion George, Charles Bald- 
win, George L. Carr and others took prominent part 
in the discussions. 

The Sabbath morning sermon was delivered by 
President McGrew, and he urged that we lay hold of 
the things which God has given to make us efficient. 
Many are praying for “power.” We may have all 
the power we need, and might have more if we would 
use what we have. 
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The evening sermon was delivered by H. Elmer 
Pemberton—*“ The Fields are Already White.” The 
spirit of the meeting was most tender. It was the 
last night of the year, a time when all were thought- 
ful. Many pledged themselves and God that the 
Master might have His way with them the coming 
year, and some yielded themselves in a new way to 
the Lord. 

It was the thought of the committee that there 
should be a “ Watch Meeting,” so the meeting con- 
tinued until after the mid-night hour. There seemed 
to be no place to stop the meeting earlier. Near the 
hour of twelve all—or nearly all—in the house quiet- 
ly knelt upon the floor, some very low before God, 
and in the silence of that moment words were spoken 
which God alone heard and that He alone recorded. 
May He know of every promise being fulfilled, and 
may the world be better for the promises of those 
moments. When the bells announced the New Year, 
Elwood Knight led in a most earnest prayer, then all 
sang, “ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
and the Conference was closed. 


Che International L 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON IV. FIRST MONTH 28, 1906. 


THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 


Mark 1: 1-11, 


GOLDEN Text: Prepare your hearts unto the Lord, and serve him only, 
1 Sam. 7: 3. 


WPAN. 


DaAILty READINGS. 

Second-day, First mo. 22,—The baptism of Jesus. Mark1:; 1-11, 

Third-day, First mo. 23,—Jolin’s preaching, Matt, 3: 1-12. 

Fourth-day, First mo, 24.—The yoice crying. Isa, 40: 1-11. 

Fifth-day, First mo, 25,—The messenger sent. Mal, 3: 1-12. 

Sixth-day, First mo. 26,—John’s witness. John1: 15-23, 

Seventh-day, First mo. 27.—Fulfilling all righteousness, Matt.3: 13-17. 

First-day, First mo, 28. Another Heavenly voice. 2 Pet. 1: 16-21. 

Time.—John began to teach probably in the sum- 
mer of 26 A.D.; and the baptism of Jesus took place 
very early in 27 A.D. 


Place.—“ The Wilderness of Judea ”’—the thinly 
inhabited district west of the Jordan and of the Dead 
Sea. The exact scene of the baptism of Jesus has not 
been positively identified. Some hold that it was at 
the fords of the Jordan, not from Jericho; while 
others, and perhaps the best authorities, believe that 
it was at Bethany or Bethshean, fourteen miles south 
of the Sea of Galilee. The Bethabara of John 1: 28 
is given as Bethany in the best manuscripts. See 
R. V 

Rulers.—Tiberius Ceesar, Emperor of Rome; Pon- 
tius Pilate, governor of Judea; Herod Philip, gov- 
ernor of Idumea, and district beyond the Jordan; 
Herod Antipas, governor of Galilee and Perea. 

Parallel Accounts.—Matt. 3: 1-17; Luke 8: 1-17, 
21, 22. Compare John 1: 19-34. 

For eighteen years, except the incident described 
in the last lesson, we have no record of Jesus; we 
only know bythe apparently chance reference in Mark 
(6: 3) that he followed the trade of a carpenter. As 
one of a God-fearing family, he would undoubtedly 


have been sent to a school which, unless Nazareth 
was an unusual exception, would be attached to the 
synagogue. Here he would be taught the Law and 
the Scriptures, for every Jewish boy was well 
grounded in these. A boy was sent at the age of six 
or seven, and remained until he was twelve or older. 

1. This verse would be clearer if it were rendered 
thus: “ Beginning of the glad tidings of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God.” It is really the title, just as we 
might head a chapter in English History: “ Coming 
of the Normans.” 

2, 3. In “ Isaiah the prophet.” R. V. The quota- 
tion is evidently from both Isaiah (40: 3) and Mala- 
chi (8: 1). The application is to John the Baptist, as 
mae from verse 4. 

“John came, who baptized in the wilderness 
te preached the baptism of repentance unto the re- 
mission of sins.” R. V. The word “ preach” really 
means to “ proclaim ” as a herald, and is quite differ- 
ent from the modern idea of preaching. Verses 2 
and 8 are parenthetical, and if omitted in the read- 
ing will make the sense clearer. “ Repentance ” 
means not only the sorrow for sin, but also the turn- 
ing the back on sin; when this is done then comes 
“remission.” A drunkard may bemoan over his 
drinking, but if he does not stop drinking he has not 
repented in the Biblical sense. 

5. “ All the country of Judea and all they of Jeru- 
salem: and were baptized of him in the river Jordan, 
confessing their sins.” ‘ All” here means a great 
many, just as we say, “‘ Everybody was there.” The 
act of baptism itself was the open, public confession 
of a change and the entrance upon a new life; the con- 
fession with the mouth gave emphasis and reality to 
it. That the rite of baptism was practiced before 
John cannot be doubted, but definite accounts begin 
with him. The rite of Christian baptism, so-called, 
therefore, was not something new. 

6. * OCamel’s hair.” Probably a coarse cloth made 
out of the rougher hair of the camel. “ Locusts.” 
These insects, which are not the insect commonly 
ealled by that name in America, but which more 
nearly resemble the “seventeen-year locust,” or 
cicada, are by no means an unpalatable food, and are 
still eaten in the East. “ Wild honey.” Possibly the 
honey of wild bees, but more likely the sweet sap of 
certain trees which went by that name. 

8. John draws the distinction between his baptism 
and that of Christ: the one outward, the other inward 
and spiritual. 

Notice the reading of the American Revised Ver- 
sion: ‘I baptized you in water; but he shall baptize 
you in the Holy Spirit.” J ohn’s baptism “ was dou- 
bly symbolic, at once typifying the outward cleansing 
of the penitent and prefiguring the better baptism 
of the Messiah.” 

9. “ Those days.” When Jesus was about thirty 
years old. (Luke 3: 23.) The baptism of Christ is 
described more fully in Matthew (3: 13-17). Why 
Jesus should have submitted to John’s baptism is a 
question that has often been asked, but which is not 
easily answered to satisfaction. Matthew records 
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that John himself wondered at the request, but the 
answer Christ gave: “ Thus it becometh us to fulfill 
all righteousness,” is not without difficulty. The 
most usual explanation is that his words mean, “ Thus 
it is becoming for us to fulfill every ordinance.” But 
this is unsatisfactory because baptism was not at that 
time an ordinance like circumcision. Baptism was, 
as has been said, twofold in its nature; it was a public 
renunciation of sin, and a. public profession of re- 
ligion. In submitting to the rite He renounced, or 
declared against, sin, and publicly devoted or conse- 
erated Himself to the service of God. Whatever else 
it may have meant, it was a public act of consecration 
and marked the beginning of his life of public minis- 
cB.) 3 

10. “ He saw.” The context implies that the pro- 
noun refers to Christ. John also saw the appearance 
(John 1: 80-34). There is nothing to show that the 
appearance was visible to any one else. 

11. “ A voice came out of the heavens.” R. V. 
Three times it is recorded that a voice from heaven 
came to Jesus. At his baptism; at the Transfigura- 
tion (Mark 9: 7); in the Temple enclosure (John 12: 
28). Note that Luke says the descent took place 
while Christ was in prayer (Luke 3: 21). This voice 
and the descent of the Holy Spirit was the seal of 
God and the assurance that the call of Jesus to the 
ministry was divine. 


Christian Endeauor. 


[©ommunieations for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH TWENTY-EIGHTH, 1906. 


HOME MISSIONS IN OUR CITIES. 


Luke 19: 41-48. 
DaILy READINGS. 

Second-day, First mo. 22.—A City’s need. Gen. 19: 12-25, 

Third-day, First mo, 23.—An old-time missionary. Jonah 3: 3-10. 

Fourth-day, First mo. 24.—Cities that profited not. Matt 11: 20-24. 

Fifth-day, First mo, 25.—A scoffingcity. Acts17: 22-34. 

Sixth-day, First mo, 26.—A vile city. 1 Cor. 6: 9-20. 

Seventh-day, First mo. 27.—A thriving city mission. Acts19: 8-12. 

It is hard for those of us whose childhood was spent 
in the country, with broad fields intervening between 
us and the nearest neighbor’s house, to realize the 
conditions of the crowded children of the tenements 
of the great cities and the demoralizing results of 
these conditions. An investigation of the situation 
is Glasgow, a few years ago, showed one-third of the 
families living in a single room, and New York is said 
to have a bad pre-eminence in this respect over any 
city in Europe. Neither body nor mind nor spirit 
ean escape the poison that such an atmosphere breeds. 
And while it may seem almost useless to undertake 
to stem the stream flowing from such sources without 
cleansing the fountain head, our Lord has put no con- 
dition beneath His love or beyond His power. 

It is indeed no less mission work to seek the cure 
of the depressing poverty and of the wretched un- 
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than to preach the forgiveness of the sins that flourish 
in these hotbeds of vice and crime. The two go hand 
in hand, and the latter work will not have been prop- 
erly done without the accomplishment of the former. 

Drink and lust are the twin monsters that have 
their strongholds here, and the love of God who 
would have spared Sodom for ten righteous, and 
that reprieved repentant Nineveh must fill the heart 
of the mission worker who would achieve success in 
such untoward surroundings. Almost incredible hor- 
rors are witnessed by those whose very lives are at 
stake in the venture into some of these districts; and 
likewise incredible , but for the known working power 
of God’s spirit, are the changes that persistent love 
has wrought in many of them. 

The people have to be met in their needs, and the 
medical missionary of China or India has a hardly 
more difficult task than do those who go into some 
of these haunts of the vicious and criminal. One 
worker tells of violence and threats of violence for 
many years before his chosen field, 160 by 280 yards, 
in one of the worst parts of London, could be really 
said to be open to him alone. But after added years 
of effort the lives of other respectably dressed per- 
sons became safe, ministers could enter, sanitation 
tollowed, and the transformation begun by one un- 
tiring messenger of the cross reached to almost every 
phase of life in that district, and we may safely say 
it influenced every person dwelling in it. 

No problem is more vital than that of Christianiz- 
ing the city from top to bottom and from bottom to 
top; for with the city it seems our country must stand 
or fall. Shall not our faith lay hold of Him who is 
able to make it to stand? 


Eduratinonal. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE—THE OUTLOOK. 


The entire sum of the subscriptions made for the 
endowment of Guilford College has been collected, 
bringing the total endowment up to $175,000. Dr. 
D. K. Pearsons made his gift of $25,000 in memory 
of Dr. Oliver Woodson Nixon, who for a long time 
was literary editor of The Inter-Ocean, of Chicago. 
There is a beautiful mark of affection in this founda- 
tion, and also a peculiar fitness, as Dr. Nixon was a 
warm personal friend of Dr. Pearsons, and was born 
in Guilford County, N. C., being the son of a Friend. 
His father, Samuel Nixon, is said to have been the 
first man in North Carolina to free his slaves. He 
left the State in 1830. - 

The amount of the Harriet Green Memorial Fund 
now stands a little above $12,000. Donations. 
amounting to $5,000 have been recently made to- 
wards the erection of a girls’ dormitory, and $1,000: 
to be expended in improvements on the lawn. 

The increased resources whieh have come through 
the kindness and liberality of the friends of the in- 
stitution will be felt in the future work of education. 
in North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 

The location of the college is one of the best that. 
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could be found, if we should search the State through- 
out its length and breadth. The Piedmont Section 
is, as the name implies, at the foot of the mountains, 
and is thus sufficiently elevated to be free from ma- 
laria and near enough the mountains to have good 
water supply. <A spring on the dairy farm of three 
hundred acres supplies the college with an abundance 
of pure water, the excellence of which as drinking 
water could scarcely be improved upon. The spring 
was found after considerable painstaking investiga- 
tion just as the plans were being formed for the in- 
stallation of an electric light plant, and it was easy 
to provide power for the pumping of water. 

Guilford County is educationally and industrially 
the leading county in the State. New Garden Board- 
ing School, and its suecessor, Guilford College, have 
had a large measure of influence in creating this lead- 
ership. 

The prospect for enlarged usefulness is about all 
that could be desired. The people are settled. Emi- 
gration has ceased and immigration has set in. There 
are more than two thousand members of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting under twenty-one years of age. 
The Friends in the State are progressing, especially 
those who live in cities and towns. Many farmers, 
also, are gaining material wealth, especially in the 
cotton and trucking districts. The outlook, therefore, 
for the education of our membership is better than 
at any previous time in our history. 

The growth of the college has been gradual, and 
the increase of endowment is the result of years of 
work for this end. That this growth of interest in 
the college and the ¢onsequent addition to its re- 
sources should come at the time of-the present revival 
of education and industrial interest in the State seems 
providential, and may be accepted as the fulfillment 
of the prophecy of Jacob Green, a well beloved 
Friend from Ireland, who, while on a visit to North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting in 1839, said at a meeting 
of the trustees: “ This institution will do good to 
your children’s children. It is the Lord’s work and 
will prosper in your hands.” 


Rurus M. Jones, Editor: 


Dear Friend:—Apropos to “shall we have an educated min- 
istry?” here is my piece (Matthew 13: 52): 

“Therefore every scribe which is instructed unto the king- 
dom of heaven, is like unto a man that is an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 

Thy friend, NATHAN WHITE. 

Newberg, Oregon. 


To the Editor of Tor AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend:—May I suggest to the Educational Board of 
the Five Years Meeting the need of a manual giving the con- 
stitution, form of government, rules of discipline, the best 
form of minutes for monthly and quarterly meetings of busi- 
ness; also minutes for local and quarterly meetings on min- 
istry and oversight, etc, with notes, suggestions and questions 
for a text book in Friends’ academies and colleges, where our 
young members might be encouraged to take it as one of 
their studies, better equipping them for church service, where 
many of them now refuse, because of the lack of such training? 
Would not the Evangelistic and Church Extension Committees 
of all our yearly meetings find such a handbook of great utility 


to place in the hands of clerks and other officers where they 
have set up new meetings among strangers to our business 
meetings? It would promote uniformity and perfection in 
the constructive work of all our meetings, and certainly give 
us a succession of clerks who could give us annual statistical 
tables which at least would appear to be correct. 

I am glad our constitution forbids anything of this nature 
for our meetings for worship, yet much might be offered in 
favor of such a book for business meetings, preventing waste- 
ful discussion. Isaac T. GrBson. 

Salem, Ia. 


Ghings of Interevst Among Ourselues. 


Rachel C. Woodard is doing pastoral work in the meeting 
at Lawrence, Kan. 

The Sabbath’ School and Missionary Society at Lawrence, 
Kan., have met with a great loss by the death of Rebecca E., 
wife of John N. Newlin. 

Seneca H. and Alice E. Stevens, while continuing their labors 
at Anthony meeting, have changed their residence for a few 
a and their present post office address is Oak Lawn, 

It is gratifying to be able to report a growing spirituality 
and a deepening interest among the members and attenders at 
Anthony Meeting. 

Denver Quarterly Meeting was held at Paonia, Col., the 22d 
and 23d ultimo. Situated, as it is, directly across the moun- 
tain range from Denver and Boulder Monthly Meetings, only 
four visiting delegates were present. The meeting on ministry 
and oversight was held on Sixth-day at 10 a.m. This was fol- 
lewed by conferences at 11 a.m., 2 and 7.30 p.m. The papers 
and discussions were interesting and instructive. On Seventh- 
day John Fry, pastor at Boulder meeting preached a very 
helpful sermon. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Friends at Newberg, 
Ore., convened at the usual time, the evening of the 3d instant. 
It was a time of special interest on account of its being some- 
thing of a “farewell” meeting for Harlan and Malinda Newby 
Smith, who left Newberg on the morning of the 8th for their 
future work as missionaries at Kake Village, Alaska. These 
earnest young people are well acquainted already with the 
work at that place, both having been engaged in the work there 
before. They leave a new and beautiful little home in New- 
berg, a church in which they have worked faithfully and effi- 
ciently, and a whole community of friends and relatives, and 
yet they go most joyfully to take up the duties and responsi- 
bilities of missionary life. They are not of the kind who think 
there is any real sacrifice in doing the will of the Lord. 

Meetings were begun at the Friends’ meeting at Newberg, 
Ore., on the 7th instant, conducted by Emma F. Coffin, of Oska- 
lecsa, Ia. Friends have looked forward with much interest 
and prayer to this time, and many have strong faith that the 
meetings will mean much to the meeting and to the community 
at large. 

H. Elmer Pemberton, whose home is at Scott’s Mills, Ore., is 
now engaged in evangelistic work in the yearly meeting. 

F. H. Tormohlen and wife, of Upland, Ind., recently held a 
protracted meeting at Manilla, Ind. Much interest was mani- 


| fested in the meetings, and over thirty were definitely blessed. 


The meeting took on new life, and is more united than it has 
been for many years. 

John M. Watson is visiting meetings and missions in Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory. He writes: “I find much to en- 
courage. The work of the Associated Executive Committee on 
Indian Affairs, in charge of William P. and Abbie Haworth, 
shows steady growth, except two stations that have failed to 
lift the standard high enough, and keep it floating, so those 
around may realize the value of the work in hand. The meet- 
ing at Tecumseh grows steadily under care of Irvin and Ethel 
Dickinson, a devoted young couple. I am spending ten days 
with them, and the outlook is very promising for a valuable 
meeting. Friends thinking of moving West might remember 
it.” 

Everett Monthly Meeting, Washington, was held on the first 
day of the new year, that being the regular time, “the first 
Second-day evening of each month.” It was a time of much 
blessing, as the entire eight queries were read and considered. 
Jacob Replogle, of the Langley Meeting, was present with much 
helpful advice. The Christmas time was one long to be re- 
membered as a blessing to the children. The work has shown 
a steady growth all the year, and gives prospect for another 
good year. 
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The Ministerial Association of Western Yearly Meeting held 
their second regular meeting of this year at Indianapolis, Ind., 
the 2d inst. It proved to be a time of spiritual uplift and 
blessing to every one present. The following program was car- 
ried out: Symposium, led by Lewis E. Stout, in which the fol- 
lowing pastoral problems were discussed by different members 
of the Association: 

. “Sabbath Evening Services.” 

“ Mid-week or Prayer Meetings.” 

“ How to Select Texts or Topics to Preach From.” 

. “Funeral Occasions or Sermons.” 

. “Family Visiting.” 

. “Should We Preach Special Sermons on Departmental 
Work ?” 

7. “What Should be the Attitude of the Pastor Towards 
Those Who Do Not Admire Him or Her ?” 

8. “In Absence of Evangelist, How Are We to Conduct Spe- 
cial Evangelistic Services ?” 

“The Ministers’ Reading and Study, also Course of Study,” 
as recommended by Western Yearly Meeting, by Richard Ha- 
worth, was very helpful and suggestive. Adjourned to meet 
the first Third-day in Third month, 1906, at First Friends’ 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oop ore 


The general secretary of the Lebanon Hospital for the 
Insane, Francis C. Brading, has just arrived in this coun- 
try. He comes at the invitation of the American Com- 
mittee in order to follow up the work started by the 
founder, Theophilus Waldmeier last fall when he was vis- 
iting the States. It was then decided by the American Com- 
mittee that it would be a great benefit to the institution if an 
endowment fund was raised. This fund has been placed under 
the care of Thomas Scattergood and a trust company. Fran- 
cis C. Brading would be glad to receive invitations to a talk 
or lecture on the work either with or without his lantern slides 
of the hospital, and of Palestine in general. He can be ad- 
dressed care Robert B. Haines, Jr., the American secretary, 
701 Provident Building, Philadelphia. Asa §. Wing, 409 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, is the treasurer, and all gifts, either 
for the endowment or general funds of the hospital, should be 
sent to him. 


Isaac T. Gibson, chairman of the Peace Committee of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, has issued a stirring letter to ministers and 
workers, and all “ others of Iowa Yearly Meeting whose God is 
the Lord.” He gives the following interesting figures: 

Please allow me to call your attention to the large net in- 
crease in our membership during the eight years ending 1895, 
averaging 563 per annum taken from the Yearly Meeting Min- 
utes of those years as shown below. Also the small average 
increase in the nine years following 1895, being 72 per annum. 


YEAR NET GAIN NET LOSS 
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Total gains 9 years, 648. 


He asks if the change in the gains is not largely due to 
the decrease in activity against tobacco, intoxicating drinks 
and the war spirit. 

Isaac Sharpless gave an address in Witherspoon Hall, Phila- 
delphia, on the 8th inst., before the Presbyterian Historical 
Society on the subject, “ Presbyterian and Quaker in Colonial 
Pennsylvania.” 

Paonia Meeting, Col., lost one of its young and promising 
members in the recent death of Aaron Jones, son of Eli and 
Rebecca Jones. 


C. C. Haworth writes from Holguin, Cuba, concerning the 
Christmas entertainment: “The Friends’ Mission at Holguin, 
Cuba, observed Christmas Eve with a program of recitations 
and songs by the children of the Sabbath School. They per- 
formed their parts nicely and to the apparent satisfaction of 
the large audience present. Several expressed their surprise 
that there was such a large and nice body of children in touch 
with the mission. We often feel that it is a question as to 
what extent we should observe the church days in this land 
where there is a tendency to make religion consist in observing 
festivals, etc., so we prayed that the entertainment might be 
a real help in the right direction, and we believe it was blessed 
of the Lord. A collection for the poor was taken which re- 
sulted in raising about $18, which we take as a slight evidence 
of the confidence which the people have in our work. The 
First-day night following, the last of the year, the house was 
again full and good attention was given to the sermon. Our 
room will seat about one hundred, but fully one hundred and 
fifty were present Christmas Eve.” 


BORN. 


BALDwin.—To Cyrus and Elizabeth P. Baldwin, Whittier, 
Cal., Twelfth month 11th, 1905, a son, Everett. 


HoLe.—To Edgar T. and Adelaide W. Hole, at the C. M. 8S. 
Station, Maragoli, B. E. Africa, on Eleventh month 14th, 1905, a 
son, Morlan Newcomb Hole. Mother and child are doing well. 


MARRIED. 


Kinsey—Lusr.—At residence of the bride’s parents, Fair- 
mount, Ind., Twelfth month 26th, 1905, Edward F. Kinsey and 
M. Leona Luse, Isaac L. Kinsey, officiating. 


DIED. 


Buxton.—At Peabody, Mass., Ninth month 24th, 1905, 
Henry Varney Buxton, at the age of 81 years. He was a life- 
long member of Salem Monthly Meeting and a regular attender 
at the services. 


DuBre.—At her home, near Dalles, Ore., First month 2d, 
1906, Sarah Dubre, wife of William F. Dubre, youngest daugh- 
ter of Asa and Elizabeth Folger, aged nearly 70 years. She 
was a lifelong member of Friends and for a number of years 


-an elder. 


Fartow.—At his home in Carmel, Ind., Eleventh month 
12th, 1905, Alpheus N. Farlow, aged 65 years. He was a birth- 
right Friend, always loyal to his Church and God; a kind and 
Icving husband and father. 


PEELLE.—At Mulberry, Ind., Twelfth month 24th, 1905, 
James Peelle, son of Henry E. and Mary Peelle, in his 6lst 
year. He was a life-long Friend. 


Wooparp.—At the home of his daughter, Mary E. Cox, near 
Winchester, Randolph County, Ind., First month Ist, 1906, 
Isaac P. Woodard, aged 80 years. He was a native of North 
Carolina, a lifelong member of Friends and a conscientious and 
devoted Christian. 


‘THY WILL BE DONE. 


BY THE LATE HON. JOHN HAY, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Not in dumb resignation we lift our hands on high; 

Not like the nerveless fatalist, content to do and die. 

Our faith springs, like the eagle’s, who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto Thee, “Oh! Lord, thy will be done.” 


When tyrant feet are trampling upon the common weal, 

Thou dost not bid us bend and writhe beneath the iron heel. — 
In thy name we claim our right by sword or tongue or pen, 
And even the headsman’s axe may flash thy message unto men. 


Thy will! It bids the weak be strong; it bids the strong be 
just; 

No lips to fawn, no hand to beg, no brow to seek the dust. 

Whenever man oppresses men beneath the liberal sun, 

Oh! Lord, be there; thine arm made bare, thy righteous will 
be done. 
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Events awd Conuents. 


The people of Arizona are very bitter 
against the joint Statehood bill. In a 
large public meeting last week the Gov- 
ernor urged armed resistance if they 
were forced to unite with New Mexico. 
The people of Arizona should be heard. 
It is not as if they were clamoring for 
separate Statehood; they are not. They 
are satisfied with their present status, 
eontent to await the growth and devel- 
opment which will ultimately entitle 
them to a full voice in the affairs of the 
nation. But they do object, and vehe- 
mently, to being linked to a community 
separated from them by the continental 
divide, and made up in large part—the 
proportions of Mexicans to all other 
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| races in New Mexico is as eight to five 


—of men whose language and traditions 
are so radically different from their own. 


The ice dealers along the Hudson 
River are full of worry. As a rule, they 
have cut between the 10th and 20th of 
First month, in past years, the best part 
of their crop. As yet no ice has been 
harvested, and the between 50,000 and 
80,000 men who look for work at this 
time of the year at the various ice houses 
along the river are unemployed, and feel- 
ing the deprivation. In exceptional 
years ice has been cut during Second 
month, and even as late as the early 
part of Third month. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that the Hudson River has re- 
mained open so late as this year. 


The Chinese boycott on American 
goods is admirably calculated to make 
the desired impression upon the Pacific 
coast, where it is most needed. Every 
flour milling concern there doing an ex- 
port business is being seriously affected. 
Two great plants in Seattle, Wash., hav- 
ing a joint capacity of 4,500 barrels a 
day, are facing the possibility of being 
forced to close down, if the boycott 
should continue for another month. In- 
deed, the flour industry of the whole Pa- 
cific coast is already in trouble. 


Mt. Vesuvius unexpectedly became ac- 
tive last week. The scene was unusually 
picturesque. Thousands of tourists, in- 
cluding many Americans, witnessed the 
action. Three streams of lava reached 
the lower station of the funicular rail- 
road, causing serious damage. There are 
indications that the activity of the vol- 
cano is increasing. The eruption is 
thought to be connected with that of 
Mount Etna, in Sicily, which is in a 
state of activity without precedent since 
the eruption of 1899. Mount Etna is now 


ejecting red-hot ashes, which form an im- 
mense cone over the crater. These ashes 
are in striking contrast with the snow 
which covers the main portion of the vol- 
cano. 


House and Senate leaders have reached 
an agreement to meet the retaliatory leg- 
islation of foreign countries with a maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff. The minimum 
tariff is to be the Dingley law. The maxi- 
mum tariff proposed is a 25 per cent. 
addition to the Dingley schedules. It is 
the situation in Germany which has 
brought about the decision to act at this 
session. It is said the President has re- 
peatedly suggested the policy. It is pro- 
posed to enact a law authorizing the 
President at his discretion to issue a 
proclamation making the maximum tariff 
applicable to any country which unjustly 
discriminates against American products. 


The Anti-Saloon League is urging 
those interested in good legislation to 
act immediately. 1. Write to your two 
Senators and your Representative in the 
House, at Washington, D.C., asking them 
to represent you, by working and voting 
for a provision in the Statehood bill, by 
which protection to the Indians of Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory from the 
curse of liquor will be guaranteed. This 
bill will likely be disposed of early. 
2. Write to them asking their support of 
the Dolliver-Hepburn Inter-State Com- 
merce bill, by which State jurisdiction 
will attach to liquors shipped from one 
State to another, as soon as they have 
crossed the State line. 3. Write them 
and also Representative Morrell, author 
of a new canteen bill, protesting against 
any change in the anti-canteen law, at 
least until it has been given a fair show, 
and the recreation buildings at army 
posts, provided for by Congress, are in 
operation, 


LOST EYESIGHT 


Through Coffee Drinking 


Some people question the statements 
that coffee hurts the delicate nerves of 
the body. Personal experience with 
thousands prove the general statement 
true, and physicians have records of 
great numbers of cases that add to the 
testimony. 

The following is from the Rockford, 
Il., Register-Gazette: 

“Dr. William Langhorst of Aurora has 
been treating one of the queerest cases 
of lost eyesight ever in history. The 
patient is O. A. Leach, of Beach County, 
and in the last four months he has doc- 
tored with all of the specialists about the 
country, and has at last returned home 
with the fact impressed on his mind that 
his case is incurable. 

“A portion of the optic nerve has been 
ruined, rendering his sight so limited 
that he is unable to see anything before 
him, but he can see plainly anything at 
the side of him, There have been but 


few cases of its kind before and they 
have been caused by whiskey or tobacco. 
Leach has never used either, but has 
been a great coffee drinker, and the spe- 
cialists have decided that the case has 
been caused by this. Leach stated him- 
self that for several years he had drank 
three cups of coffee for breakfast, two at 
noon and one at night. According to the 
records of the specialists of this country 
this is the first case ever caused by the 
use of coffee. 

“The nerve is ruined beyond aid, and 
his case is incurable. The fact that 
makes the case a queer one is that the 
sight forward has been lost and the side 
sight has been retained. According to 
the doctor’s statement the young man 
will have to give up coffee or the rest of 
his sight will follow and the entire nerve 
be ruined.” 

Let it be remembered that the eyes 
may be attacked in one case and the 


stomach in another, while in others it 
may be kidneys, heart, bowels or general 
nervous prostration. The remedy is ob- 
vious and should be adopted before too 
late. . 

Quit coffee, if you show incipient dis- 
ease, 

It is easy if one can have well-boiled 
Postum Food Coffee to serve for the hot 
morning beverage. The withdrawal of 
the old kind of coffee that is doing the 
harm and the supply of the elements in 
the Postum which Nature uses to re- 
build the broken down nerve cells, in- 
sures a quick return to the old joy of 
strength and health, and it’s well worth 
while to be able again to “do things” 
and feel well. There’s a reason for 


POSTUM 
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A MORTGAGE 


is like Deacon Smith’s mule, 


The Friends’ Hymnal 


The Five Years’ Meeting of the American Yearly Meetings of : : 

Friends, held at Indianapolis, Ind., in Tenth month, 1902, ap- It has a habit of bobbing up 
pointed acommittee to prepare and publish a Hymnal suitable 
for use in Friends’ Meetings. This volume has been approved 
and is now issued by authority of The Hymnal Committee. 


regularly. While you live you 
can take care of it, after that— 
well, you'd be wise now to 
consult the 


strong in melody and well harmonized. The words are carefully arranged be- PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


tween the braces of music, subdividing words being placed so as to bring each 
syllable below and close to the note to be sung. The book contains 736 hymns, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
index of topics, index of first lines, index of tunes, index of subjects, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Summary of the Law by our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord’s Prayer, Ue 
and the Complete Psalter. This Hymnal is already in use in some of the largest 
Friends’ churches, and should be every where used in the public worship of the Society. 


T's is a practical, convenient hymnal, abounding in the best hymns with tunes 


A a : PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 
Cloth; 8t 04 inches, Price, $1.00 Located in the Watchung Mountains. For the treatment of 


ic and . No insane. T in lawn, 
Special Introductory Price to Churches, 75 cents per copy pag dep et éapes, we panes pyc 


packs. Beeklet. Telephone 84. 
J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS FRANK PETTIT 
44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York a jAs FENCING, GATES ana FIRE ic. Aone 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street Philadelphia 


Gold-handled umbrellas are coming into 
fashion. The handle is so arranged that VW E/\ a \ Sa 
it can be taken off. This is an improve- ig j ac SORA Established 1860 (50 Varieties 
ment on the old style, where the entire if y, WAX O ‘vill 
umbrella was taken off. 


Wf <3 we still keep up s bs 9 
READ PRUDENTIAL and send in the old habit of giving 
Cc special directions,. when 
eron asked, in addition to those for 


raising each variety of vegetable 


JOSEPH G. FOGG : SIGE i toenig é S [ p 
Undertakerand Embalmer | cg QQ? tse" flee teel Pens 


& SON, 
: Marblehead 
S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. me tie) 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A, PHILADELPHIA 


Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


Sold Everywhere The Best Pens Made 


JUST ISSUED 
An Important Volume for Friends 


JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE 


Essays and Addresses 


Edited by JOSHUA ROWNTREE 


Large 8vo., 448 pages, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net, postage twenty cents 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 Arch Street | Philadelphia, Penna. 


18, 1906.] 


Official relations between France and 
Venezuela haye been severed. The trou- 
ble seems to be the outcome of an at- 
tack by President Castro upon the prop- 
erties and franchise of the French Cable 
Company. The President asserted that 
the French Cable Company had lent ac- 
tive assistance to the Matos rebellion. 
Therefore, he began proceedings in the 
Venezuelan courts against the company 
on that score, and also complained that 
the company had violated the, terms of 
its concession in not laying certain coast 
lines of cable, and especially in crossing 
the island of San Domingo with land 
wires, subject to frequent interruption 
in times of rebellion on that island. The 
courts sustained the President’s view, 
and, in fact, practically took possession 
of the company’s offices at certain points, 
when the French Government intervened. 
In the absence of the regular Minister, 
M. Taigny presented a written protest to 
the Venezuelan Government. President 
Castro regarded this note as insulting to 
his Government, and refused to have 
anything more to do with M. Taigny. 
But the French Government refused to 
allow the dispute to be made a personal 
one, and declared that M. Taigny, in his 
presentment, had followed precisely the 
instructions of his Foreign Office. The 
American Minister at Caracas intervened 
in the interest of peace, but his efforts 
secured only temporary relief. 


A noble mind disdains not to repent.— 
Homer. 


A GOOD THING. 


WHEN It Comes Atone Don’t Let It 
GET Away From You. 


“JT really feel that it is hardly possible 
to say too much in favor of Grape-Nuts 
as a health food,” writes a Chicago 
woman. 

“For 9 or 10 years I had suffered from 
indigestion and chronic constipation, 
caused by the continued use of coffee and 
rich, heavy, greasy foods. My ailments 
made my life so wretched that I was 
eager to try anything that held out a 
promise of help. And that is how I hap- 
pened to buy a package of Grape-Nuts 
food last spring. 

“That ended my experiments. For in 
Grape-Nuts I found exactly what I want- 
ed and needed. From the day I began to 
use it I noticed an improvement, and in 
a very few weeks I found my health com- 
pletely restored. My digestive apparatus 
now works perfectly, and my chronic 
constipation has been entirely relieved. 
I have gained in weight materially, and 
life is a very pleasant thing to me so 
long as I use Grape-Nuts once or twice 
a day. I have found by experiment that 
if I leave it off for a few days my health 
suffers. 

“A physician in our town has great 
success in treating stomach troubles, and 
the secret of it is that he compels his 
patients to use Grape Nuts food—it al- 
ways brings back the power of diges- 
tion.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

N. B.—Agreeable to promise we state 
that the hand shown in the magazines 
belongs to Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Post. 
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William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
NIMBOGRAPHING, Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


$07 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Philu. 


_ f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : { Kevstove Race 70-09 


wa INDIGO BLUE 
Se ee 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. | 


All grocers sellit. Free sampies mailed. 
Depot, No. 288 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm.D. Willis & Co., 134S. 11th St., Phila. 


burglar and 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. Enroll at once for 
party to C, E. World’s Convention, 1906 ; only 
$150. Rey. L. F. Tempie, Watertown, Mass. 


Alexander E. Orr, at the age of 75, 
takes the presidency of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, and thinks he 
can earn the salary of $50,000, while still 
holding on to the presidency of the rapid 
transit commission, and remaining trus- 
tee or director in more than two dozen 
railroad, banking and other corporations. 
Yet it is said that this is an industrial 
age, which has no use for old: men, or 
even men well past middle life. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 


Commencing January 8th, the “ South- 
ern’s Palm Limited,” via Southern Rail- 
way, will be inaugurated. The equip- 
ment of this train consists exclusively of 
Compartment Cars, Pullman Sleeping 
Cars, Observation Car, Club Car and 
Southern Railway Dining Car, of the 
most recent design, and is electric-lighted 
throughout. The style of the train is 
somewhat different from that of former 
seasons, and is in every respect more 
comfortable and convenient in its ap- 
pointments. The conductors and train 
attendants are carefully selected from the 
very best and most experienced em- 
ployees, and every facility for the com- 
fort and convenience of its patrons has 
been arranged. 

The most modern block signals have 
been installed on the main line, with an 
operator at every three and one-half 
miles distance, and all trains are very 
carefully guarded at all hours of the day 
and night by competent and experienced 
telegraphers. 

Mr. Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passen- 
ger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take 
pleasure in furnishing all information. 


Philadelphia 
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OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa on 
and faith in God. Read*’ Chapters from the 
New Act ,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance. Ohio 


| 

) 

| 

| ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
Telephone 


1313 Vine St., Philadelphia 


| Office Hours : 724 Real EstateTrust Building 
10 to 12 A. M. 


$. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
2to4P.M Philadelphia 
Evenings by appointment _Bell Phone, Walnut 1798 A 


LIKE AN OPEN BOOK 


The Wonderful 
History of 


The Prudential 


has been read and re-read 
by millions. The progress 
of this Life Insurance 
Company has been due to 


Careful, Conservative 
Management, 


A Progressive Policy, 


Just and Liberal Treatment 
of Policyholders, 


Absolute Fidelity to its 
Trusts, 


Perfect Fulfilment of 
Obligations. 


This is the Company for you to 
insure in. Through its Profit-shar- 
ing Life Insurance Policies, from 
$15 to $100,000, you are afforded 
an opportunity to choose a plan 
exactly adapted in cost and benefits 
to your needs and conditions. 


Write for full information, Dept. 67. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Steck Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 


President. NEWARK,N. J. 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND PREMIUMS 


| The Franklin Fountain Pen 


Nearly everyone needs a first-class Fountain Pen, and itis with 
f pleasure that we can offer The Franklin No. 3 as a premium 
| with THE AMERICAN FRIEND this year at a bargain price. 

| For fourteen years the Franklin Fountain Pen has been one 
of the standard Pens of the country, and has always given sat- 
isfaction. With the late improvements in the feed and other parts, it is 
absolute perfection. It will not flood, skip or sweat ink when in the pocket, 
and always gives asteady and uniform flow of ink under all conditions. |The 
holders are made of the finest quality of vulcanized rubber, finished in the 
best possible manner. The Pens are full 14k. Gold with hard iridium points. 
They are made in three styles, fine, medium and stub. Neither time nor 
money is spared in this department as an absolutely perfect Gold Pen is an 
important part of a good Fountain Pen. 


WHAT SOME PEOPLE SAY ABOUT FRANKLIN PENS 


I had my last Pen in constant use for ten years, and then had to give it to one 
of my friends who fell in love with it. Never had the least trouble with it. 
J. H. G. DURANT, New Haven, Conn. 


Have been using one of your Pens for twelve years, and it is a good Pen 
to-day. HR UES Aaronsburg, Penna. 


Your Pens have proven satisfactory. 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURER’S GUARANTEE 


Every ‘Franklin Fountain Pen’’ has name on the holder, is guaranteed to be of the 
best material, and work to the satisfaction of purchaser. If it gets out of order, we will 
put it in proper shape without charge, if not broken, and is mailed to us securely sealed, 
with name, address and a five-cent stamp for return postage. Should any part be 
broken, it will be necessary to send the entire pen, together with the price of part 
that is required. FRANKLIN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


with Ink filler'and full directions tor use. (NCE) sDagaenme 


This Pen (Postpaid) with One Year’s Subscription. BOTH FOR $2.50. 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY © aurus avons 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION of this popular work has just been issued. It is filled with helpful talks for common 
people. Many of the perplexing questions which come to every Christian are discussed in a simple, straightforward manner. 
The reader cannot help catching a higher and better vision of life. 

Thirteen new chapters have been added to the former edition, making in all forty-nine. . Among the subjects discussed are: 


i 


THINGS WHICH CANNOT BE SHAKEN A RELIGION OF POWER 
THE GIFT OF LISTENING TO GOD IS TRUE RELIGION EMOTIONAL? 
A POSTPONED HEAVEN CHRISTIAN HOLINESS 
THE PLACE OF THE HOME IN CIVILIZATION THE MESSAGE OF QUAKERISM 


12mo., 270 PAGES, OXFORD LAID PAPER, BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE $1.00 
THIS BOOK (POSTPAID) AND ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Both for $2.20 


The American Friend, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$5.50 


pays for a 50-pound tin of Allen’s 
Lard, guaranteed to keep sweet and 


pure for a year. Delivery charges 
prepaid on orders within 200 miles 
of Philadelphia. 
this is not ordinary lard. 


Allen’s Lard. 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN 
Media, Pa. 
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S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


SCATTERED SEEDS, 
Edited by L. H. HALL, Swarthmore, Pa., 


8 a clean, attractive and beautifully illustrated chil- 
dren’s monthly. Its stories and poems teach the 
virtues that are prized by Friends. Single copy, 50 
cents a year. Send for sample to 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 
capital stock fe F ° . ° ° . . 


incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Charter Pernetual. 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


7,495,933.28 


UNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
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A*! Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company 
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ASA S. WING, President 

DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 
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FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWOFTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


OuR CusToMERS 
Have TEsTED 


COLONIAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadeiphia. 


engraved in a manner that displays perfection and 
at prices to suit the most economical. Samples coyer- 
ing a complete assortment for the wedding or 
announcement cheerfully mailed. Calling cards, monogram stationery and engraving and printing 
for occasions where art is required. In writing for samples kindly mention affair in mind. 


Walton Engraving Co., 706 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bonds for Conservative Investors. 

Ample security based on Deeds of Trust on 
Real Estate, 

Not a Building Company, yet has aided hun- 
dreds of industrious citizens to own their homes. 

To thrifty COLORED PEOPLE, has the work 
of this Company especially proved to be a 
blessing. 

BONDS netting 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. in 
multiples of $50.00, now ready. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful at all seasons of the year 
and the new Fireproof 


Chalfonte 


is in the very centre of its varied attractions. 
There is no better time for a visit than now. 
Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY | 


ALWAYS OPEN 


OUR WORK is directly in the line of IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Send for our circulars. 


Colonial Company, or Albert H. Votaw, 
Home Life Building, Washington, D. C. 
S. H. MILLER, Secretary J. W. WISE, President 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in tle ‘‘Garden 
Spot,’’ agriculturally speaking, of North 
Missouri and Southern Iowa. 

Netting my investors from 5% 
to 6% clear of all expenses. 

Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted without costs of any kind. No 
better Investments in the Country. 

25 years in business without the loss ot 
a cent of interest or principal fora client, 
and no client has ever had to take a foot of 
land under foreclosure. If you have any 
sums from $200 up you want safely invested 
| write me to-day and mention this paper. 


|B. H. BONFOEY - - Unionville, Missouri 


- READ PRUDENTIAL and send 
' in coupon 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIII 


PHILADELPHIA, First Mont 25, 1906. 


IS QUAKERISM WORTH WHILE? 
Mavy persons dislike the word “ Quakerism,” and 
object to its use. Unfortunately they do not suggest 


a better word to take its place. 
b] 


No word ending in 
“ism” is very satisfactory, but we must have some 
single word which stands for the type of Christianity 
which we, as a branch of the Church, embody and ex- 
hibit, and Quakerism is the word which has come by 
use to stand for that. 

In earlier days the great word was “ our religious 
society,” or, simply, the “ cause of truth.” Friends 
traveled to proclaim “truth.” They worked in 
“¢truth’s behalf.” The horse which carried visiting 
Friends was called “truth’s horse.” They estab- 
lished schools and colleges for “ truth’s sake.” All 
of which expressions meant to those who used them 
“Quakerism.” Truth and Quakerism were the same 
thing. The “truth” was to them Christianity as 
Friends interpreted it. This was, to be sure, a bold 
attitude, and must have seemed to those who heard it 
a large assumption, but it was the attitude of all 
Friends once. 


Now-a-days it is quite common when a plea is made 
for loyalty to Quakerism to hear some one make a 
counterplea for the Gospel, as though they were two 
different things! Anybody who speaks that way 


shows thereby that he has ceased to be a true Friend.: 


Quakerism is not an independent religion to be con- 
trasted with Christianity or with the Gospel. It is 
Christianity; it is the Gospel. It is Christ’s religion, 
or it has no claim to continuance in the world. Our 
entire claim to a right to exist as a branch of the 
Church lies in our loyal purpose to exhibit to the 
world the spiritual religion which Christ founded. 
To say, “ I am loyal to Quakerism, but I am still more 
loyal to Christianity,” is to treat Quakerism as an 
affair which is lower than the real truth, and there- 
fore as a thing which ought to be “ done away.” . If 
it is not the highest which we can conceive we ought 
not to be loyal to it. We ought to go to work to raise 
it to the full height of our conception of truth, or we 
ought to give our loyalty to some organization which 
expresses the truth better. It is impossible to carry 
out a double-headed and double-hearted loyalty: 
Christianity first and Quakerism second. 


Quakerism is not worth preserving if we are to re- 


_ treat it as a lower stage of religion. 


a eee 


_ duce it to something subordinate and secondary; if we 


What, then, is 
it? It is the highest and most perfect Christianity 
which we (those of us who profess it) can conceive. 
If we could conceive a higher form we should be duty 
bound to leave the lower and go after the higher. 
Quakerism is, then, an attempt to work out in a 
group, a fellowship, a society, or a Church the re- 
ligion which Christ founded. It is no mass of nega- 
tives and don’ts. It is the whole of spiritual religion 
as far as we have been able to see it. It is more than 
probable that there is more in Christianiaty than any 
Friend, or than all Friends together, have yet seen; 
but a Friend is nothing more nor less than a Christian 
who is loyal to all the truth he sees. 

Quakerism, stated as simply as possible, is a mod- 
ern interpretation of the religion of Jesus Christ. It 
aims to hold forth all that is essential to man’s utter- 
most salvation, and all that is essential to a true ex- 
pression of man’s relationship to God. And finally 
is a type of Christianity which insists on the practice 
of religion every day to the extent that religion and 
life become one and the same thing. That surely is 


quite worth while ! 


THE LEGACY OF A MODERN QUAKER.* 


“ A goop BOOK is the life-blood of a master spirit, 
treasured up for a life beyond life.” ‘The above say- 
ing of Milton is profoundly true, and this book before 
us is the life-blood of a master spirit, and it will pro- 
long the work and influence of the writer among gen- 
erations that will never hear the sound of his voice. 

There can now be little question, among those who 
know the facts, that John Wilhelm Rowntree was in 
the line of the prophets. He possessed the inward 
experience, the spiritual gifts and the mental qualities 
of a religious pioneer and leader. He died at the age 
of thirty-six, and yet his life has set currents moving 
which will go on gathering force throughout the com- 
ing century. The measure of a man’s life may be 
taken by the momentum of his spirit upon others 
after he himself has gone away, and by this test our 
departed friend has proved mighty. The power of his 
spirit has been much greater during the months since 


*“BEssays and Addresses.” 
Edited. with introduction, by Joshua Rowntree. 
ton & Co., Philadelphia. 


By John Wilhelm Rowntree. 
John C. Wins- 
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his death than ever during his lifetime, and every- 
thing which he was doing has been taken up and car- 
ried on through the contagion of his spirit. This vol- 
ume contains pretty much all that is available for the 
exposition of his message. There are valuable diaries 
still unprinted, which throw much light on his attrac- 
tive personality, but they will add little to our com- 
prehension of his religious message. The brief story 
—all too brief—of his life, development and death is 
told with much tenderness and simplicity by his 
cousin, Joshua Rowntree, in an Introduction of forty 
pages. 

The book contains only one sermon. It is upon the 
resurrection power of Christ, and shows well the type 
of John’s preaching, but it is not one of his greatest 
sermons, and the reporter has not always quite caught 
what he said. It is a sad pity that his most power- 
ful sermons are forever lost to us, but we are thank- 
ful for this one saved from oblivion. 

There is a series of articles which show well the 
part he took in shaping the great movements of mod- 
ern Quakerism—Adult Schools, Summer Schools, 
Settlements for religious study, and an enlarged edu- 
eational policy. Worship and ministry have for years 
occupied the foreground of his mind, and some of his 
best thoughts on these fundamental spiritual activities 
will be found in these collected papers. 

Five of the papers are on the general subjects of 
“Man’s Relation to God.” They were prepared as 
addresses just before he sailed on his last voyage for 
America, and they contain many passages of striking 
beauty and power. The most fascinating chapters in 
the book are the three on the “ Rise of Quakerism in 
Yorkshire.” Here he is at his very best, and one sees 
how admirably he would have done the great histori- 
cal work to which he was devoting his life. 


His profound conception of sin and salvation, his 
masterly treatment of the power of the cross, break 
out again and again in the volume and always stir the 
serious soul with a gripping sense of reality. It is, to 
be sure, all put in modern terms, for the writer 
squarely met the thinker on his own ground. It is, 
however, poured out of the living experience of a soul 
that has deeply suffered, that has triumphed over 
hard obstacles—a brave, loyal soul that has fought a 
good fight and found an eternal peace. Would that 
we might all catch some inspiration from the faith 
and courage of this happy warrior, who was a latter- 
day prophet of Quakerism, and who saw in vision, 
as the first one did, “a great people to be gathered,” 
and likewise found that there was one, even Jesus 
Christ, who could “ speak to his condition.” 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


Some readers have drawn very rash and hasty con- 
clusions from our note on “ Total Depravity,” in the 
correspondence column of the issue of First month 
4th, 1906. We said that the phrase was unscriptural 
and should not be used by a Friend. It zs unscrip- 
tural. The doctrine of total depravity was first for- 
mulated by St. Augustine in the Fourth century. 
The Scriptures plainly teach that ali men have a bent 
toward sin, a sinful tendency. There is Scripture 
ground enough for the view that the race is involved 
in sin and in need of a Saviour. But that is not total 
depravity. If man were totally depraved there would 


be no salvation possible for him. He could not. know | 


the light when he saw it, nor respond to redeeming 
love when it came to him. Our objection is to the 
use of a phrase which is radically at variance with the 
whole truth of Christ’s revelation. Our simple word 
in the honor of truth has already brought us abuse 
and charges of unsoundness, but we are very willing 
to suffer for saying what, under the circumstances, 
ought to be said. A Quakerism based on total de- 
pravity is, to say no more, self-contradictory. 


CONFERENCE ON LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


We have received the following communication 
from the Executive Committee charged with the ar- 
rangements for the proposed Conference, which was 
to have been held in Washington, D. C., in next Third 
month: 

“The call for a Conference on the Liquor Traffic, 
issued by the Five Years’ Meeting of Friends, held in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, in 1902, was duly presented 
to the various Christian bodies of the country. It was 
received by the most of these, including the larger 
bodies, with great caution, and, apparently, with in- 
difference. Some of the smaller denominations, in- 
cluding the yearly meetings of the various bodies of 


Friends, alone, have appointed official delegates. 


“The Conference as proposed was to be one of the 
various religious bodies of the country. It is with 
deep regret that we have to announce that, under the 
circumstances, it is manifestly impossible for the Con- 
ference to be held. 

“ James Woon, 

“ Bensamin EF. TRuesioop, 
“ Timorny NicHorson, 

“ Epmunp STANLEY, 

“ Rurus M. Jones.” 


This conclusion will come as a deep disappointment 
tomany. The call for the Conference was issued as a 
result of an earnest and solemn concern, first of an 


individual, next of a monthly meeting, then of a quar- 
terly meeting, then of a yearly meeting, and finally, 
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on a memorable evening, of the Five Years’ Meeting. 
Here it ends—in nothing. 

It seems to us, though the rest of the committee did 
not agree with this view, that it would have been bet- 
ter to have held it all alone, if others did not choose 
to join, and to have issued some fresh word to the 
world upon this gigantic Traffic, even if we stood by 
ourselves in the undertaking. But the committee has 
concluded that it was instructed to arrange for a 
Conference of the Churches, and this it has been un- 
able to accomplish. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE SOCIETY’S ATTITUDE TOWARD ITS 
YOUNG MINISTERS. 


BY CHARLES M. WOODMAN. 


The Society of Friends feels a jealous regard for 
the truth entrusted to it, a deep concern for its pecu- 
liar methods, and an anxiety lest it depart from the 
spirit of its fathers. It is interested as well in the 
preservation of its spiritual life, in the suitable pre- 
sentation of the Word of Truth, and in the nurture of 
its young people, but so far as the church is concerned 
the young minister once set apart by the meeting is 
left largely to his own devices to care for and use the 
gift bestowed upon him from above. It is sad, and 
yet true, that the Church, though mourning the crip- 
pled condition of the ministry, and the dearth of 
those who can acceptably preach the Word, is often 
unwittingly taking steps to hinder rather than help 
the development of an efficient ministry. Though ap- 
preciating fully the sympathetic helpfulness of a 
great many, and realizing the deep underlying inter- 
est of the Society in the rising generation of minis- 
ters, yet I feel that there are some conditions that 
need to be very carefully considered, conditions 
which have worked rather to hinder than help the de- 
velopment of the Society and the growth of the min- 
istry. 

Until the Society affords a field in the ministry 
where the individual can throw all his energies, his 
time, his thought, and make a life business of grap- 
pling with church problems and unfolding divine 
truth, it will not win to its ranks men and women of 
the caliber to lift the ministry to higher levels of spir- 
itual power, or increase the efficiency of those who 
are already in the field. As conditional to the afford- 
ing of this larger field some things are necessary. The 
young minister needs time to prepare himself for his 
ministry. Many an ill-prepared young man has blind- 
ly rushed into work and awakened when the oppor- 
tunity for an education has slipped by to find himself 
handicapped for life. Not only was he eager to take 
up the work thus open before him, but his friends, 
watching the unfolding of his spiritual gift, and anx- 
ious to see it bringing forth fruit, have been so short- 
sighted as to push him, a youth, into the field to bear 
responsibilities and carry burdens which belong only 


to the man of trained mind and mature experience. 
Their plea sounds reasonable: the use of a talent in- 
creases the power of that talent; but there is another 
side equally true, though less often realized, in this 
relation: the abuse and overuse of a talent which is 
immature will weaken and stultify it so that the end 
for which it was intended becomes absolutely unat- 
tainable. I say all this to urge the Society to become 
far-sighted, to build for the future, not merely for the 
present. Give the fledgling minister time to let his 
wings grow before you thrust him out into the world 
to fly hither and thither and to bring from the heav- 
ens the food which you demand for your spiritual na- 
ture. He wants to take up active pastoral and minis- 
terial work before he comprehends the strain and the 
stress and the thousand and one calls which inevita- 
bly come to a man who gives himself thoroughly to 
the people with whom he is working. He thinks time 
for study, for self-development, for mental training 
is to be found after this work is taken up. The So- 
ciety not only allows him to do this, but often, if he 
expresses the desire for more time to study, they tell 
him that the best school is the school of experience, 
and that the magazines, the religious periodicals and 
the hearts of his people are far better for his educa- 
tion than any time spent in specific mental training 
in college or in an effort to gain a broad and deep Bib- 
lical and theological training. At most they advise 
one of the many “ short-cut ” methods of obtaining a 
ministerial education, with the inevitable result that, 
unless he is an exception to the rule, he comes from 
this superficial training only to parrot the sayings of 
his teachers, and retail the beliefs of those under 
whom he has been. He marvels at his own power and 
success for a time, but finds in the space of a few years 
that his mental reservoir is getting dry, his resources 
are giving out, and he is at the limit of his power of 
development. He can work in a limited sphere, but 
beyond this he stands confessedly powerless. 
Experience, touch with men, magazines, etc., are 
good essential elements in a vital preaching, but un- 
less there is back of them the mental power to grasp 
and use these weapons of what use are the weapons? 
If the present body of faithful, earnest Friend minis- 
ters as individuals have ever stood before any situa- 
tion which they have been mnable to grasp because 
of a felt lack in their earlier training, they should rise 
up en masse and declare and insist that the young 
ministers of the coming generation should be obliged 
to secure the training sufficient for a broad and deep 
ministry before they will be allowed to enter the 
great field and bear the grave responsibilities which 
come to the minister of the Word. There is nothing 
here against those whose circumstances haye com- 
pelled the taking up of the work without due prepara- 
tion, but there is a strenuous message here for those 
who, seeing the present situation and the great need 
of trained men of God, will let conditions remain as 
they are and never raise even a word to better them. 
The reason for so little real thought, or expression, 
or action on this subject may be found in the almost 
superstitious attitude which the Friends of to-day 
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hold toward two negative principles of the Society. 
First, the Friends do not believe in an educated min- 
istry. Second, the Friends do not believe in an hire- 
ling ministry. Let us look at these principles in turn. 
1. When Quakerism came into being it took, as was 
necessary, a very strong position against a man-made 
ministry. ‘The necessity for this was found in the 
superficiality of the clergy of the day, whose lives and 
testimonies ignored the call of God to preach, and 
held that mental equipment was the sufficient train- 
ing. ‘To rebuke this the Friend set his face against 
an educated ministry as such, and put the emphasis 
on the divine call and the divine equipment. That he 
was right in that century no one disputes; that he is 
right now in putting the emphasis on the divine no 
one disputes; but that he is right in still fostering an 
uneducated ministry is absurd in this century, when 
the broadest and best scholarship is doing the most to 
increase the kingdom of Christ. As a matter of fact, 
in practice, if not in theory, the Society does believe 


in an educated ministry. This is evidenced from the’ 


actual concern which very many meetings are show- 
ing in their efforts to secure consecrated servants 
with the broadest mental training. It is seen in the 
open doors of service which swing before those who 
have pushed against the opposition and secured the 
training they believed was needed to fit them for their 
work. It is seen in the efforts of those who discour- 
age an educated ministry to secure as help for their 
need or for their field the ability which has been ac- 
quired by the mental training. It is time for the So- 
ciety to outwardly give up this antedated, worn-out 
and unused theory, and take a stand boldly and fear- 
lessly for a ministry of consecrated and mentally 
equipped personality. It will then, as it ought, take 
the young minister, and not only allow him to get an 
education, not only encourage him to study for his 
ereat calling, but it will insist that he must study, he 
must take time to fit himself mentally, as well as spir- 
itually, for the greatest of all works to which man is 
called—the ministry of the Word of God. ,When the 
Society does this it will take the greatest step in ad- 
vance that has been taken since the time of George 
Fox. 

2. This wholesome fear of an hireling ministry had 
its historical situation which ealled it forth as a 
mighty and just protest against a clergy which 
preached for pay, and where there was an undigni- 
fied scramble for the highest-paid places. In the pro- 
cess of time this position developed a ministry in the 
Society of Friends which gained its livelihood by the 
sweat of its brow, and then with what energy and 
power there was left preached the Word in the meet- 
ing as the Spirit gave utterance. The noble men who 
are doing this thing to-day for the sake of Christ are 
an honor to the Friends, and they are the saving ele- 
ment in a society which at one time, if not to-day, was 
in a fair way to die from pure spiritual and moral sel- 
fishness. Such a system, which we allowed to 
creep upon us, is not only a disgrace to an otherwise 
generous people, but it is one of the greatest hin- 
drances to the development and aggressiveness of the 


Society. Under this ee it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to expect a human being to earn his daily bread, 
and then grapple with the great problems which any 
ageressive people is compelled to meet. The buga- 
boo of an “ hireling ministry,” a phrase which many 
Friends use so glibly in these days, is sounded far 
more often to drown the call upon our pocketbooks 
and harden our hearts than to save our principle. By 
this system Friends have tied their ministry hand and 
foot, and then sitting calmly by complain that the 
Society is dwindling away, and young Friends are not 
coming forward to fill the places of those who have 
gone. Scores of cases might be mentioned of young 
Friends who in the past fifteen years have felt a call 
to His service, who wanted to throw all of their en- 
ergies into His work, and who loved the Society. 
Among any other people they would have entered the 
ministry, but what did the Society of Friends offer 
them? No field to which they could give their entire 
time and thought, no place where they could make 
their lives count for what they believed God intended 
them to count, no freedom to use their gift, for half 
of their time or more must be taken up in earning 
their daily bread. What happened? They did not 
leave the Society, for they loved it, but they turned 
their lives into other avenues of Christian service 
than the ministry, where they could remain members 
of the Society, give their lives to the Master who 
called them, and still be made to feel that to-morrow’s 
meal would be at hand when needed. Nominally they 
are still members of the Society, but vitally they are 
lost to it as part of the aggressive body of men and 
women who are needed to strengthen and broaden the 
foundations and to build thereon a superstructure of 
which we need not be ashamed. Still others, less 
closely bound to the Society by ties of inheritance, 
throw in their lot with other denominations, and are 
to-day faithful, earnest, broad-minded, consecrated 
ministers of the Gospel, standing under another 
name, but preaching essentially the truth as held by 
Friends. They once were ours, but we lost them by 
the score and hundreds because we heeded not their 
needs, their desires, but blocked their pathway to use- 
fulness by clinging to some things which have long 
outlived their mission as vital principles in the So- 
ciety. 
Portland, Me. 


WHILE THE WORLD IS IN A HURRY. 


The world to-day is in a hurry. The key-word of 
modern business is speed. The duties of the house- 
hold, even if one be able to delegate the cooking and 
cleaning, washing and ironing, dusting and sweeping, 
mending and making, are so numberless and insistent 
that the wife is as hurried as the husband. Even the 
boys and girls have so many clubs and associations 
eonnected with their school life that they are under 
the same sense of stress as the older folk. 

And our very religion is hurried. The modern 
church has a clock. The Seotch elder who told the 
visiting minister that they would listen to his message 
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until the going down of Me sun has no counterpart in 
America. The sermon must be limited to twenty or 
thirty minutes, or, by reason of strength, forty min- 
utes. And it must be so, or the Sunday School will 
be late. Then there is hurried dinner and afternoon 
school or gospel meeting, then young people’s meet- 
ing and evening service. So'the active church mem- 
ber has throughout his day of rest the sense of hurry. 

In the parkble of the sower, Jesus said that the dis- 
traction of the world chokes the word. it seems very 
applicable to our age of hurry. Family prayer has 
long gone by in many homes. A minister has recent- 
ly published a helpful little book for family worship, 
requiring two minutes only at the morning meal. It 
is an excellent plan, but the insistence on the two min- 
utes is strikingly indicative of the want of leisure for 
devotion. Bible reading is crowded out. Many Chris- 
tians quite definitely say that they have no time for 
it. Even personal prayer yields to the common hurry. 
Of course we have not given up personal prayer; we 
believe too strongly in its glory and its efficacy. But 
just at present, while times are so rushing, we rather 
“say our prayers ” morning and night. We mean to 
find time really to pray by-and-by. But we have not 
found it yet. So the thorns choke the word. 

It is no use girding at the spirit of the age. It 
would be folly to put up our little hands to stop the 
rushing twentieth century. We are not going to be 
iess hurried, but more hurried. And no one with red 
blood and ambition wants it otherwise. It must be, 
then, that there is a religion for hurried folk. And it 
cannot be altogether stated im the fine old monkish 
maxim, /aborare est orare,—to labor is to pray. Reli- 
gion is ‘something other than our efforts. How, then, 
shall we find time for it? 

Asa matter of fact, religion is not so much a matter 
of time, after all. It is far more a matter of attitude. 
Jesus himself knew something of the hurried life. 
We read of one or two occasions when He went away 
alone to pray, but not often did He leave the multi- 
tudes that thronged Him. Sometimes He could not 
stop so much as to eat. He taught and healed and 
cheered the gathered folk all day. He took the boat 
at even, and fell asleep for sheer fatigue upon the 
helmsman’s cushion. Even then He must awake to 
still the fear of those strong fishermen in the storm. 
Upon the further shore the madman met Him. Then 
the people begged Him to depart, and He must take 
the boat again. And on the western bank a crowd 
and deputation were awaiting Him. Jesus was not a 
leisured dreamer. His religion was the constant sense 
of God in the midst of a crowded, busy life. His 
thoughts turned Godward as naturally as the flower 
turns sunward. 

It is what we think that determines what we are. 


“Whatsoever things are true, 
Whatsoever things are honest, 
Whatsoever things are just, 
Whatsoever things are pure, 
Whatsoever things are lovely, 
Whatsoever things are gracious, 

Think on these things.” 


The busiest men have time to think. There are 


men of great affairs who find considerable time to 
think of “things that are not pure and lovely—and 
things not connectod with their business, either. It 
is easy to squander thought—thinking aimlessly, 
thinking wastefully, thinking foolishly, thinking 
wickedly. But a Christian may be mighty in spiritual 
power if he thinks aright. 

It need not be suggested that holy thinking is an- 
other prescription for insomnia. But often when the 
fevered, wakeful brain has tried every means of sleep, 
there has come a thought of simple restfulness in 
God, and He giveth His beloved sleep. That is in- 
cidental to a higher truth. Repose, poise of spirit, 
realization of one’s highest powers, conservation of 
all strength—physical, mental, as well as spiritual 
come to the child of God who has learned to think 
thoughts pure and true and lovely. So in the twen- 
tieth century, and even in the city, we may learn to 
“walk with God.”—The Sunday School Times. 


Sone Views on Present Day Topics. 


MUSIC AND ITS FRUITAGE. 
BY EDGAR L. REQUA. 


“ By their fruits ”’ is the test given by Jesus Christ. 
This test may be applied not only to “ false prophets,” 
but to “ every tree.” 

Music has its fruits as well as doctrine and organi- 
zation, and it may be well for us at this time in the 
history of our beloved denomination to ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is our music doing for us?” 

Singing occupies considerable time in a number of 
our meetings for worship, and especially in our evan- 
gelistic meetings; and where we see choirs, organist, 
and even pipe organs, in Friends’ meetings, the ques- 
tion arises, not whither are we going, but “ What are 
we getting out of it?” 

Because David said, “‘ Praise Him with stringed in- 
struments and organs” is no reason why we should’ 
have organs and pianos in our meetings to-day; and 
because Paul said, “‘ Singing and making melody in 
your heart to the Lord,” is no reason why we should 
not have them. There i is no music in the notes on 
the pages of a hymn book. These are simply a sys- 
tem of expressing music. There is no music primar- 
ily in the organ, piano or cornet. These are mediums 
or instruments that enable the musician to express 
music. A “ musician ”’ is one who has music “ with- 
in’”’—musie in head, heart, mind and soul. A 
person not a musician, and ignorant of organ and 
piano, cannot get music out of one. Noise is not 
music. Music is harmony, melody. Music is the re- 
sult of relationships, of mutual action and accommo- 
dation. Music has been called the “ universal lan- 
guage.” Some one has said, “Show me who writes 
the nation’s songs and I will show you what the na- 
tion’s life will be.” If the life and character of the 
nation are determined by its songs, will it be different 
with the church? Can the church be any more gpir- 
itual than its music ? 


The apostolic era had its church music. The great 
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Reformation had a type of music all its own. The 
revival that gave the Quaker to the world had, prop- 
erly speaking, no outward music. Its music was in- 
ternal. This lack of outward music was a great sate- 
guard and blessing in disguise. It helped preserve 
the Quaker doctrine and character to a degree that is 
hardly appreciated. 

Music has a special potency when married to words. 
Instrumental music may be seductive and sensuous 
without words, but when words of similar character 
are sung to its strains the effect can only be to debase 
and to degrade. 

It is very edifying to read of a certain church ap- 
pointing a committee to revise its hymnal and giving 
instructions to said committee to leave out all those 
hymns wherein the singers tell the Lord the state of 
their livers. 

Hymn books of various kinds and degree greet the 
eye as one travels about. We have often wondered 
which was the worst, the organ, often an old, wheezy, 
degenerate music box, hardly ancient enough for the 
museum, yet unfit for use as a musical instrument, or 
the hymn books whose hymns either told us of 
“ states of livers,” or else magnified the shibboleths of 
some sect or locality, or the simging which we shall 
not attempt to describe. 

We heard an evangelist say, recently, ‘“ It’s awful 
how easy people backslide these days.” Has not our 
music something to do with this condition ? 

The great apostolic revival of the first century 
made little use of music. The revivals under Fox and 
Finney were likewise without music, or nearly so. 
One thing worthy of notice in these revivals is that 
the percentage of backsliders was very small. In the 
revivals under Moody music had quite a large place, 
but it was usually the kind that exalts Jesus Christ 
and not human emotions. The percentage of back- 
sliders in this movement was small. In the recent re- 
vival in Wales the music was not the modern ‘ two- 
step ditty” kind, but the good, old, solid Gospel 
themes as sung by Wesley and Sankey. In the great 
revival that swept over our own Society some thirty 
years ago, music either had no place or else was of a 
nature that magnified the Lord. 

Much of the music used in our church work to-day 
consists of: (1) Songs that exalt human emotion and 
achievement instead of Jesus Christ, or (2) songs in 
which the music itself is of a primitive and sensuous 
type. Many of these hymns are of the same measure 
and movement as those we hear in the saloon and 
dance hall. Can such music be spiritual or soul-up- 
lifting? “ Oh, but it moves things; it stirs the peo- 
ple.” So does the saloon music. The question is, 
““ Where does it move people to?” 

Much of this music is characterized by the mono- 
tone. The theme of the song is simply the repetition 
again and again of one or two tones. The songs are 
likewise simple repetitions of the same thought. 
What is the result of such music? It stirs the people. 
This kind of music seems to have a semi-hypnotic ef- 
fect upon a certain class of people; it rouses their feel- 
ings and produces a kind of religious hysteria. This 


class of people is hard to define; they are found in all 
walks of lite; they may be educated or not, but as a 
rule they are those who do little general reading and 
do not think for themselves. They come chiefly from 
the ranks of those who have for some time read the 
weekly publication of some school of thought 
that promulgates one idea and keeps it hemmed in 
with set phrases and shibboleths. 

Take, for instance, the hymn that is very popular 
in certain circles, the chorus of which runs, “ Feed- 
ing on the Lamb, Feeding on the Lamb; Baa; Baa, 
Baa, Ain’t I glad I’m out of the wilderness; Feeding 
on the Lamb, ete., ad infinitum. This is sung to a 
tune that is a compromise between a darkey two-step 
and a Sioux war dance. There is comparatively no 
variation; the same words and same tones are repeat- 
ed again and again, and the more it is repeated the 
faster, becomes the motion, until part or all of the 
audience are wrought up to a pitch of nervous excite- 
ment that is little short of insanity. We have seen 
people leap and dance, fall into a trance or comatose 
state, and even have convulsions, all in the name of 
religion, and always as a result of the monotone em- 
phasized. The waves of fanaticism that have swept 
over certain places in the Quaker church can be 
traced to two direct causes: 

(1) The monotone hymn book and its dance- 
rhythm music; and 

(2) Tre monotone preacher who harps upon’ one 
string until he gets people as unbalanced as he is 
himself. 

A set of decent, devout hymn books will do more 
to cure and prevent these outbursts of fanaticism than 
any other one thing we ean do. But so long as we 
allow a certain class of “ popular ”’ song books to be 
used we are putting oil on the wood. 

And now a word as to this class of music in its ef- 
fect upon permanency of results. When people are 
thus wrought upon by the monotone in musie and doc- 
trine a condition of religious hysteria is reached that 
is nothing more or less than a condition of hypno- 
tism. This condition is much sought after by a cer-- 
tain class of “ evangelists ” who do not think there is 
any “‘ Holy Ghost power ” in the meeting until this 
condition takes place. What is the result? The peo- 
ple who are “ converted ” and “ sanctified ” while in 
this condition are affected only in the realm of the 
emotions. The result on the intellect is not whole- 
some. The very conditions prohibit it. The very 
conditions of stability are lacking, and when the re- 
vival wave recedes these people fall back as naturally 
as autumn leaves drop.to earth. Such evangelists and 
hymn books are the most expensive luxury the chureh 
ean indulge in. 

“By their fruits.” We see the spirit of judging, 
of strife and of lawlessness, and instead of fruit unto 
holiness much of it is unto backsliding. 

The Seotech Presbyterians, with their rugged 
Psalms, and the Quaker, with no Psalms at all, each 
produced a type of Christian character that has been 
the admiration of the world and the glory of the 
Church militant. The conclusion we come to is this, 
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character that exalts the Lord, just to that degree 
does it produce a strong, healthy character that has 
enduring qualities. 

The time has come when there showtd be a new or- 
der of music in the Friends’ Church. We may have 
all of the thirteen different kinds of musical instru- 
ments mentioned in Scripture, or none at all, but the 
hymns we need are those that exalt the Lord, set to 
music that shall appeal to the spirit and soul in men 
and incite them to holiness and righteousness. 

Traverse City, Mich. 


Che Juternational Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


LESSON V. SECOND MONTH 4, 1906. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 


Matt, 4: 1-11. 


GOLDEN Text: In all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
—Heb. 4: 15. 


DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, First mo. 29.—The temptation of Jesus. Matt.4: 1-11. 

Third-day, First mo. 30,—Another account. Luke 4: 1-13. 

Fourth-day, First mo. 31—Tempting God. Deut. 6: 1-14. 

Fifth-day, Second mo, 1.—Enduring temptation. James 1; 1-21. 

Sixth-day, Second mo. 2,—Able to succor. Heb. 2: 1-18. 

Seventh-day, Second mo. 3,—Tempted like ourselves. Heb. 4: 1-16, 

First-day, Second mo, 4.—Resisting. James 4: 4-10. 

Time.—The temptation came immediately after 
the baptism, which would probably bring it some time 
in February, 27 A.D., and the forty days would ex- 
tend the period of the lesson until late in March. 


Place.—The Wilderness of Judea, the uninhabited 
or sparsely inhabited district west of the lower part of 
the Jordan and of the Dead Sea. The actual place is, 
of course, unknown. 


Collateral Accounts.—Mark 1: 12, 138; Luke 4: 
1-13. 


The account of the temptation of Jesus offers many 
difficulties to the student of Christ’s life, and all kinds 
_of interpretations have been given. Whatever else 
may be said it must be borne in mind that in essence 
the temptations were spiritual. Note also that the 
things proposed were not only allowable in them- 
selves, but if rightly used even praiseworthy; it was to 
the wrong use of right things to which He was en- 
ticed, and this increased the severity of the trial. 
“The Temptation implies two things. It implies that 
He to whom it was addressed both knew Himself to 
be the Messiah of the Jews, and also knew Himself 
to be in possession of extraordinary powers.” Were 
this not the fact the Temptations would have had lit- 
tle force. Whether, as some think, Jesus at this time 
was first made conscious of His power is of slight im- 
portance. It does seem to be the first time when the 
question presented itself, How shall these powers be 
exercised and for what ends? Were they for 
self-preservation? To convince the world that 
He was the Messiah, that He was to lead and that 
they should follow? Was He to be the ideal Mes- 
siah of the Jews who was to restore the external king- 


Jesus answered once and for all time in the negative. 
In this story of the Temptation we have given the 
keynote of His mission, of His ministry, of His life. 

It will be noted that the order of the temptations 
differs in Matthew from that given in Luke. It is im- 
possible to explain this. That in Matthew is the more 
natural, because (1) the account reads more graphi- 
cally—* then,” ‘“ when,” “ again’; (2) Matthew, as 
one of “ The Twelve,” is more likely to have heard 
the account from Christ Himself. So far as the spir- 
itual lesson is concerned the order makes little differ- 
ence. “The best and wisest commentators in all ages 
have accepted the account as the symbolic description 
of a mysterious inward struggle.” 

1. “Led up.” Mark says “ driven.” The idea is 
a spiritual impulse sent Him. “To be tempted.” 
The more we think of the mission of Christ the more 
ee like the Temptation seems a necessity. 

“Fasted forty days and forty nights.” This 

oe not necessarily imply that he ate nothing, but 
that his food was of the simplest kind and in “small 
quantities. Compare Dan. 10: 2,3. But the account 
in Luke is, “ He did eat nothing.” 


3. “The tempter.” The devil. “If Thou be the 
Son of God.” The trial came when He was physically 
weak. Jesus had heard the Voice at his baptism; now 
was the time to put the relationship to the test. 
Would God permit His Son to perish from hunger? 
See if you really have the Divine power. It is a small 
thing to change these stones lying here to bread. 


4, “Ttis written,” etc. The quotation is from the 
Septuagint (Deut. 8: 3). Jesus declines to use for 
His own relief that which was given Him for the ser- 
vice of others. He says that there is something 
higher than earthly food—love, obedience—the fol- 
lowing out of the will of God. 

5, 6. “Holy City.” Jerusalem. “Temple.” If 
anywhere, a promise of divine protection might be 
expected to be fulfilled in this holy place. The “ pin- 
nacle ” was probably the roof of one of the wings of 
the Temple. The quotation is from Psalm 91: 11, 
12. If the courts were crowded with worshipers the 
sight of one coming down from the heavens unhurt 
would have filled the multitude with the belief that 
here indeed was the Messiah—such may have been 
one phase of the temptation. The temptation is one 
of ambition and presumption. The demand for a 
spectacular evidence of Christ’s authority was often 
made, and always refused by Christ. Compare Matt. 
12: 38, 39; 16: 1; Mark 8: 11; Luke 11: 16; John 6: 
30. The Gospel could not rest upon spectacular or 
even upon marvelous events alone, but must rest upon 
spiritual evidence. “ It is written.” (Deut. 6: 16.) 
“Tempt.” Put him on trial, presume upon his help. 


No one has a right to presume upon God’s promises. 


They are made to those who strive to do His will. 
Because a man is a child of God it does not follow 
that he will be saved from danger rashly entered into, 
or from evils which he can avoid by his own power, or 
because he neglects precautions reason dictates. 
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8. This verse indicates the character of the temp- 
tations—that they were inward, not, in this case cer- 
tainly, visible. It was in vision or imagination. 

9, ‘ All these things will I give Thee.” The Jews 
considered Satan as the ruler of the weria. Compare 
John 12¢°8150143/30°hipb. 229.0" Worship.” “De 
homage. Compare Psa. 22: 27. 

10. “Get thee hence, Satan.” Jesus now, if not 
before, recognizes the source of the temptations and 
calls the tempter by his right name. There may have 
been some little shadow of doubt in the two other ex- 
periences, there was none here. “It is written.” 
Again the quotation is from the Greek Old Testament 
(Deut. 6: 13), but slightly modified. Compare 1 Sam. 
7: 8. The trial was over, and, in determined lan- 
guage that admitted of no reply, the command was 
“Begone! ” 

11. “ Leaveth Him.” Foraseason. (Luke 4: 13.) 
‘““ Angels came and ministered unto Him.” Satisfied 
the hunger and other needs. Compare I Kings 19: 
Grane 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Note the progression in the temptations. The 
first was addressed to bodily wants; the second, to love 
of admiration; the third, to love of power. The first 
was deceptive; the second, plausible; the third, auda- 
cious. ‘The first was conquered by trust in God; the 
second, by patient waiting and obedience, and the 
third, by love and reverence for God. All, by faith 
in God—the shield “ which will quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked one.” (Eph. 6: 16.) 

2. The temptations of Christ were real, else He 
could not have suffered in all points as we do. 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH FOURTH, 1906. 


WORK WE MAY DO “FOR CHRIST 
AND THE CHURCH.” 


Christian Endeavor Day. (Consecration Meeting.) 
Luke 12: 48 (last half); Gen. 12: 1-3; Gal.3: 9. 
DAILY READINGS. 


NEW 


Second-day, First mo, 29.—Our responsibility for gifts. Luke 18: 6-9. 
Third-day, First mo. 30.—‘‘ Stir up the gift of God.” 2Tim.1: 1-6, 
Fourth-day, First mo. 31.—Obeying God’s call. Acts 22: 1-21, 


Fifth-day, Second mo, 1.—Going forward. Heb. 5: 12 to6: 3, 

Sixth-day, Second mo. 2 —In faith. Num. 13: 26-30. 

Seventh-day, First mo. 3.—Overcoming all. Josh. 14: 6-14. 

I once heard Sam Jones refer to some of his critics, 
who, he said, had no fault to find with what he 
preached, but with the way he said it. “‘ Why, it’s 
the way that makes them notice it. I preach just the 
same Gospel that the other preachers do, but I put 
in a few burrs to make it stick.” That is one advan- 
tage of new methods and new work; it attracts at- 
tention, and the attention once rightly secured the 
battle is half won. ‘“ The old, old story is ever new ” 
—if only men would listen. But we cannot afford to 


The newest thing in the world is the power of the 
Holy Spirit—new because its bounds have never been 
reached, because its possibilities are unlimited, be- 
cause each new day offers opportunities that we have 
never experienced before. This is doubtless some- 
thing of what Jeremiah meant when he said that our 
Lord’s “‘ compassions are new every morning.” 

If we could pattern after the variety and resource- 
fulness of our Heavenly Father we would be always 
finding new work. One trouble with us is that we 
sometimes hesitate to think of work as being for 
Christ because it has not usually been so classed; but 
Jesus showed us that it is not the act, but the spirit of 
it, that fixes the class. The gift of a eup of cold water 
was an act of worship when done in His name. So the 
good of the neighborhood in which we live—city, 
town or country—may be sought along lines of ma- 
terial and social betterment in as true a purpose to 
glorify God as in what are usually called religious 
lines. Clean streets, sanitary homes, well-kept schools 
and other public buildings, and especially neatly-kept 
and well-warmed and lighted church buildings, are 
forms of godliness that are profitable in this present 
life. A Christian who is careless in such matters be- 
littles the orderliness and beauty of our present abode 
and dishonors the God whose love is reflected in 
them. i 
It is too common a thing to label one part of our 
lives religious and another secular. Paul said, 
““ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
This would doubtless keep us from doimg some things: 
that seem to be quite feasible under the division the- 
ory of life; but would not the things that we felt 
worthy of beg done in His name more than fill the 
vacancy, as we realized that we were working together 
with Him ? 

The supreme ideal is that our domg shall be the: 
“whatever He would like,” and that trust in Him 
shall be the source of our strength. Then our work 
will meet the test of fitness, and that after all is bet-- 
ter than novelty. 


Ask the sainthest men and women of this world 
whether their holy watch was continuous, and their: 
faith and love as reliable as their thought, and they 
will tell you how long, even when they went up to be 
with the Saviour on the mount, have been the slum- 
bers of unconsciousness compared with the priceless: 
instants when they were awake and beheld His glory. 
In every earnest life there are weary flats to tread, 
with the heavens out of sight—no sun, no moon, and 
not a tint of light upon the path below; when the: 
only guidance is the faith of brighter hours, and the: 
secret Hand we are too numb and dark to feel. But 
it is not always so. Now and then something touches~ 
the dull dream of sense and custom, and the desola- 
tion vanishes away; the Spirit leaves its witness with 
us; the divine realities come up from the past and’ 
straightway enter the present; the Ear into which we 


poured our prayer is not deaf; the infinite Eye to» 
which we turned is not blind, but looks in with: 
answering mercy on us.—/James Martineau. 


sacrifice reverence for the sake of novelty, for it is 
those that honor God that. He will honor. 
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Editor of Tort AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I wish to call attention to the contrast between the teaching 
of Friends’ Quarterly Lesson X, published by the Publishing As- 
sociation of Friends, and the “ Uniform Discipline,” page 36. 
The Quarterly says: “ Christ forbids all profane swearing even 
by other objects than the Deity. This does not forbid swearing 
in a court to establish the truth in convicting the guilty and 
acquitting the innocent.” 

The Discipline says: “ We rest upon the plain command of 
our Lord and Master, ‘Swear not at all. This command in 
our persuasion applies not to profane swearing only, but to 
judicial oaths also.” D. B. Cook. 


Earlham, Iowa, First month 8th, 1906. 


Moorestown, N. J., First month 18th, 1906. 
Rurus M. Jonres, Editor Toe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: I desire to express my appreciation of the edi- 
torial in THe AMERICAN FRIEND of to-day’s date [A Present 
Opportunity ”]. 

It is pitiable to see our Society paying attention to smaller 
details and expending its strength in contentions about inter- 
pretations regarding traditions, when there is such a vast field 
at our doors for proclaiming many central truths of Christ’s 
gospel which the world so sadly needs. 

We contend over these matters instead of contending for the 
New Testament teaching regarding war, oaths, ritualism, a free 
gospel ministry, business integrity and social simplicity. We 
mildly protest against some of these abuses in Christendom, 
but our weight, our strength, our skill, our heart’s life and 
blood, are not poured out in an effort. to correct these evils— 
they are distributed instead, in unhappy attempts to vindicate 
our own ideas of Quakerism amongst ourselves. So our 
strength is dissipated, our opportunities are lost, and our unity 
destroyed. 

Whilst millions of fellow-Christians about us worship the 
wafer as the very body of Christ, and forget that real worship 
is a heart attitude, we are needed. Whilst millions follow their 
own lusts, expecting that somehow or other the priest will at 
the last secure for them reconciliation with God without a real 
heart change on their own part—just so long are we needed. 
When we see the admitted abuses of the system of a paid 
clergy—how the spirit of professionalism creeps in, and ad- 
vancement is gauged by the increase of pecuniary compensation 
—just so long also are our protests needed here. When we see 
so many good people honestly desiring to worship God, and 
with mistaken zeal, thinking they can do so by means of 
elaborate or classical music—here, too, we are needed to protest 
for the better way. As long as we see the churches think and 
teach that water baptism is at least the “outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace” when many of those 
who submit to water baptism clearly indicate by their man- 
ner of life that they lack the inward and spiritual grace, and so 
are misled—in this, as in other things, Friends have spiritual 
truths to present and a warning to raise, as to the supposed 
virtues of water baptism. And so we can go down a long list. 
We miss our opportunities, and thy presentation of our condi- 
tion is correct. 

I hear of cases where Friends have regressed into the very 
methods from which our fathers were delivered, and now are 
at their wits’ end to hold new converts. Going into competi- 
tion on their lines, with other societies, has frequently resulted 
in driving away conservatively-inclined people, who have, in 
many instances, become scattered and lost. The new methods 
have resulted in some places in losing the very cardinal prin- 
ciples which Friends are peculiarly adapted to uphold; and so 
our efficiency has been lost, as well. ; 

I look at the conservative bodies—at their tendency to for- 
malism in many places. Often they hold fast to traditions, but 
are unable to tell inquiring young people the biblically founded 
reason for their traditions or usages. They hold good doctrines 
—just what the world needs—but often are afraid to do good 
for fear evil will come, and so do nothing. Business, athletics 
or philanthropy take their time and thought; but the spread- 
ing of the sweet old gospel through many zealous preachers is 
to them only a memory of early days. 

I do not speak as a pessimist. I would dare go amongst any 
people of any race, and hold a meeting with them of the old 
waiting sort, and preach the simple gospel, and always find 
that such methods mightily appeal to many. But there are 


few workers on such Jines. What we want is, amongst other 
things, a revival of the old-fashioned zeal on the old-fashioned 
lines, and not think of what the world says of us. 


Thy friend, Wm. C. ALLEN. 


Spiceland, Ind., January 15th, 1906. 
Editor THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: On reading thy editorial on statistics, and care- 
fully examining the tabulated statements of the yearly meet- 
ings, and seeing the inconsistencies and inaccuracies, 1 under- 
took to formulate a rule to test the accuracy of each report, 
and of the results which thee deduced from them. 

I have long felt the need of a definite rule, or short cut, to 
secure accuracy out of the inconsistencies of quarterly meeting 
statistical reports. To do this we must adhere strictly to busi- 
ness principles, and never change figures once submitted, as. 
five yearly meetings have done, and as quarterly meetings fre- 
quently do. We must correct them in a future report if dis- 
covered. This is done in the two columns of error. 

We must assume that the figures in the four columns of 
gain, and in the six columns of loss are correct. 

1. By balancing the two columns of error the “ balance ” will 
show the correction to be made in the last report. 

2. By finding the sum of the four columns of “ gain,” also 
of the six columns of “loss,” and balancing the sums, the bal- 
ance will show the “net gain” or the “net loss,’ which, when 
combined with the corrected last report, will show the actual. 
number of members this year. 

3. The difference between the actual members this year and 
the reported members last year shows the apparent gain or 
loss. 

4. The difference between the error balance and the gain and 
loss balance is equal to the difference between the reported 
membership last year and the actual membership this year. 

By this method of “ proof’ I deected an error of 10 in the 
membership as given in THE AMERICAN FRIEND. If my rule is 
not reliable, please inform me. [The error is typographical. 
Baltimore for 1904 should be 1,156, not 1,166, as given.] 

It is apparent from the reports that unless the birthrate is 
increased, or the death rate diminished, the Society will grad-- 
ually decline on that line. Deaths are 77 more than births in 
1905. Again, our denominational exchanges by letter also in- 
dicate decline, letters issued being 212 more than letters re- 
ceived. Further, our soliciting, or evangelistic department, 
while it has brought in 3,063 members, it is only 671 more than 
our clearance, or housecleaning department, has lost us through 
disownment, discontinuance and resignation. 

One hundred and fifty-nine of our net gain have come to. 
us through certificate from Philadelphia or Dublin or London, 
already members of Friends. If from Dublin or London there 
are only 382 more Friends in America in 1905 than in 1904. 

It is a matter of regret that we do not have reports from 
Philadelphia; that all the yearly meetings in America are not 
united in the Five Years Meeting; that there is not a still 
greater organization combining the interest—on certain speci- 
fied lines—of all the yearly meetings in the world. Then, with 
accurately-kept monthly meeting records, with competent. 
monthly meeting clerks, competent quarterly meeting statisti- 
cal secretaries and yearly meeting secretaries, a Five Years: 
Meeting secretary and a world’s statistical secretary, we might 
be able to obtain reports annually that would acquaint us with 
the number of Friends in each yearly meeting in America and 
in the world. 

The Society could then detect her most productive lines of 
growth and the avenues of shrinkage, and use her strength in 
stimulating the former and checking the latter. 


Thy friend, DANIEL LAWRENCE. 


Things nf Interest Among Ourselues. 


The meeting at Carthage, Ind., was the first to use the new 
Friends’ Hymnal. 

Aaron M. Bray spent nearly two weeks with the Friends 
near Caldwell, Idaho, recently. The meeting was strength- 
ened, and one professed conversion. 

Herman Newman has been appointed American agent for the 
Friends’ Historical Society. Remittances for the society should 
be made to him at 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eli Reece, Friend minister from High Point, is expected to 
open a series of meetings under the auspices of the Y. M. C, A. 
for the boys and young men of Guilford College on the 22d inst. 
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A union evangelistic effort is in progress at the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Wilmington, O. Methodists, Baptists, Presby- 
terians and Friends are working together with the evangelists, 
D. W. Potter and P. P. Bilhorn. 

Earle J. Harold and wife, of Worcester, Mass., spent the 
holidays with parents and friends at Richmond, Ind. Earle J. 
Harold preached at the South Eighth Street Friends’ Meeting, 
Richmond, Ind., the 31st. 

Elliston P. Morris has given $1,000 to Haverford College to 
found a prize for the best essay on “ International Arbitration.” 
A prize of $80 will be offered every other year, for which all 
the students of the college may compete. 

A series of meetings at Old Wabash, Ind., has just closed. 
More than a score, ranging in age from 7 to 50, professed defi- 
nite blessing. At the close of the effort the pastor, Levi T. 
Pennington, was presented with a substantial sum of money— 
a free-will offering by the members of the meeting. 


Joseph Blackledge, of Lupton, Mich., held a series of meet- 
ings at Lake View Meeting House, China, Maine, which resulted 
in great blessing to the meeting. There were many renewals 
and several conversions; a Christian Endeavor Society was or- 
ganized with twenty-five members, and six persons united with 
Friends—one of them as an associate member. 

The meeting house at Monkton Ridge, Vt., has been put in 
beautiful condition within and without, Fred Haskel doing the 
work. There were nine additions to membership by request 
to Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting during 1905. Two were re- 
leased and two died. There have been no births in seven years. 
The meeting at Ferrisburg discontinued services for the winter. 

The latest news received from the missionaries of the F. A. 
I. M. was from Dr. Blackburn, dated Twelfth month 4th, 1905. 
The doctor was gradually recovering his strength. He and his 
family had been at Kisumu for about a month, but at that 
writing were living in a tent at the C. M. S. station at Mare- 
goli Hills, having gone there to join the other missionaries. 

Prof. J. Edwin Jay, head of the Biblical Department of 
Friends’ University of Wichita, Kansas, preached at the 
Friends’ Meeting in Worcester, Mass., the 31st ult. 
is taking a year’s graduate work in the Yale Divinity School, 
and the Friends of New England enjoy his visits to some of 
their meetings. His messages are always of great help and in- 
spiration to his hearers. 

Tennyson Lewis and family are now settled in their new 
work at Van Wert, O. All the services in this meeting are well 
attended. The Bible School is large. There have been two con- 
versions and three renewals already this year. The outlook is 
promising. Plans are being perfected for a revival soon. 
Tennyson and Alice Lewis make a good team for this kind of 
work. Their son Dalton is also helpful in song service. 

Marion E, Reisinger, a minister, with his wife, from Albion, 
Towa, conducted a series of meetings at Cleo, Okla., for two 
and one-half weeks, closing the 14th inst. In all twenty-two 
sessions were held. About twenty-six were converted, re- 
claimed and sanctified, and the meeting generally revived. This 
meeting is very small, and any Friends desiring to locate in 
Oklahoma would find a hearty welcome at this place. John F. 
Mardock is pastor in this meeting. 

Under the pastoral care of James Renfrew and wife, the 
Friends’ Meeting at Monkton Ridge has much improved. The 
membership has been increased and a Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety has been organized. The meeting house has been newly 
painted inside and out, and the walls newly papered. Iron 
roofing has been procured for the horse sheds, and other minor 
things have been accomplished by the combined efforts of the 
meeting and the Christian Endeavor Society. 

There are now two monthly meetings in the Boise Valley, 
Idaho—Boise, at the capital city, and New Hope, eighteen miles 
northwest of Boise. Request will be made soon for another 
monthly meeting about five miles from Caldwell, the county 
seat of Canyon County. There is some prospect of a request 
for a quarterly meeting this summer. The Secretary of the 
Interior has approved the proposition for the reclamation 
project for the south side of the Boise Valley, and the contracts 
will be let in the near future. A number of Friends have filed 
on homesteads, and are patiently waiting for water. Some 
vacant land remains, subject to homestead; most of it by way 
of relinquishment. Water is promised Tenth month 1st, 1907. 

The Friends of Carthage, Ind., have recently erected a church 
home, which is now occupied by the pastor, Charles O. Whitely, 
and family. The home has eight rooms, together with a re- 
ception hall, large pantry and bathroom. It is heated with a 
furnace. The building cost nearly $2,900. On New Year’s 


Prof, Jay » 


day Charles O. Whitely and wife, together with his Bible School 
class, observed open house at the home. During the afternoon 
and evening one hundred and seventy-five guests called, and 
were escorted over the entire house, giving all an opportunity 
of seeing the plan and arrangement of the building. Charles O. 
Whitely is engaged in his third year’s work at Carthage. He 
has very ably and effectually filled the place as pastor. The 
church has been built up, and especially a good work has been 
done with the young people in the Endeavor. 


We have received the following communication from F. S. 
Blair, Guilford College, N. C.: 

“New Garden Monthly Meeting’s Pastoral Committee re- 
quested Edgar Williams, Friend minister at Greensboro, to lead 
in a series of meetings for a few days, with the prayerful hope 
that believers would be edified and unbelievers converted. 
Edgar Williams accepted the request or invitation, and in the 
regular meetings on First-day forenoon and evening preached 
plain, clear sermons from short texts, and continued to preach 
thus twice each day with increasing power and earnestness, 
though several times, owing to very rainy weather, only twelve 
to twenty people attended. When the weather became favor- 
able and more people heard of the good work going on, the 
house filled, till on First-day, First month 7th, we met in college 
auditorium, and filled it with an audience intensely quiet, solemn 
and attentive. In the evening the meeting house benches were 
full, as were chairs in the aisles. Thus the meeting continued 
till the close in the forenoon of Fourth-day, the 10th, in a mar- 
velous manifestation of the love of God to the people, and of 
the love of the people toward God and one another. There was 
a beautiful unity in the ministers, elders and members of the 
meeting, and the exhibition of love and prayerful contributive 
interest and active service on the part of the college faculty 
and students, as well as the same on the part of the teachers 
and students of the graded school. At different times during 
the ten days many young people and children testified that 
they had received great blessings, for which they expressed 
thanks to God, as did parents. There was specially expressed 
gratitude to God by those who had been teaching these young 
people in Bible School classes, and praying for their conversion, 
to hear so many of their children, as they called them, praise 
God for his forgiving love to them. On the closing day there 
were quite a number of parents and older people, with many 
children present. Edgar Williams preached with fine effect 
from Deut. 22: 8, showing the importance of family prayer, 
home protection, church protection, through the family altar. 
Many brief prayers were vocalized by parents for help to keep 
the family, the home, close to God. There were times of pro- 
found silent waiting and worship before the King of kings. 
Seventy-five or eighty children and young people gave their 
names as having received great blessing during these meetings. 
Others made requests for the prayers of Christians. Several 
handed in their names to join Friends. Several of those who 
claimed the blessing of salvation are associate members, and 
will be advanced according to the judgment of the Pastoral 
Committee to the monthly meeting for full membership. The 
prayers and blessings of the people follow Edgar Williams that 
he may be used of the Lord elsewhere, as here, in building of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. This meeting beginning in the old 
year and closing in the new, links faith to fruitage, and for this 
community binds 1905 to 1906 with bands of blessed memory.” 


BIRTH. 


Harotp.—To Earle J. and Clara O. Harold, Worcester, Mass., 
First month 11th, 1906, a daughter, Mary Elizabeth Harold. 


DIED. 


BuLL.—At his home, East Farnham, Province of Quebec, 
First month 11th, 1906, Aaron Bull, aged about 80 years. The 
deceased was a valued member of Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting, 
New York Yearly Meeting. 

Ca1n.—At her home in Economy, Wayne County, Ind., First 
month 14th, 1906, Rhoda R. Cain, aged 60 years. The deceased 
was the daughter of William and Louisa Clark, early Carolina 
settlers of Wayne County. She was a lifelong Friend, and was 
highly esteemed for her work for others. 

Drxon.—At Bloomingdale, Ind., First month 7th, 1906, 
William Dixon, in his 68th year. The deceased was a member 
of Bloomingdale Monthly Meeting. 

PEMBERTON.—At Laura, O., Sixth month 4th, 1905, Elijah 
Pemberton, in his 89th year. He was a birthright Friend, al- 
ways loyal to the church. 
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Events and Comments. 


The day of special prayer for colleges 
has been fixed for First month 25th. 


Marshall Field, probably the richest 
American died in New York City last 
week. 


The San Domingo revolution has col- 
lapsed with the constitutional govern- 
ment forces in control. 


The relations between France and 
Venezuela continue to be strained. The 
French fleet has been dispatched to 


THE LITTLE WIDOW 


A Micuty Goop Sort or NEIGHBOR TO 
HAVE. 


“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, 
persuaded me to try Grape-Nuts when 
my stomach was so weak that it would 
not retain food of any other kind,” 
writes a grateful woman, from San Ber- 
nardino County, Cal. 

“T had been ill and cofined to my bed 
with fever and nervous prostration for 
three long months after the birth of my 
second boy. We were in despair until 
the little widow’s advice brought relief. 

“T liked Grape-Nuts food from the be- 
ginning, and in an incredibly short time 
it gave me such strength that I was able 
to leave my bed and enjoy my three good 
meals a day. In 2 months my weight in- 
creased from 95 to 113 pounds, my nerves 
had steadied down, and I felt ready for 
anything. My neighbors were amazed to 
see me gain so rapidly and still more so 
when they heard that Grape-Nuts alone 
had brought the change. 

“My 4-year-old boy had eezema, very 
bad, last spring and lost his appetite en- 
tirely, which made him cross and peevish. 
I put him on a diet of Grape-Nuts, which 
he relished at once. He improved from 
the beginning, the eczema disappeared, 
and now he is fat and rosy, with a de- 
lightfully soft, clear skin. The Grape- 
Nuts diet did it. I will willingly answer 
all inquiries.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


Venezuelan waters. President Castro 
feigns surprise at the warlike attitude 
of the French government, but no inti- 
mation has yet come from him that he 
expects to modify his course of action. 


The elections in Great Britain show 
an unexpected landslide in favor of the 
Liberals. They are now in the lead of 
all other parties combined. Chamber- 
lain carried the Birmingham districts 
with a large majority, but Balfour was 
overwhelmingly defeated. The Chamber- 
lain victory was probably due to the pop- 
ularity of the man rather than his opin- 
ions. 


A monumental university chapel as a 
memorial to President W. R. Harper has 
been decided on by the board of trustees 
of the University of Chicago. An audi- 
torium, after plans prepared by Presi- 
dent Harper, and centrally situated on 
the university campus, built with funds 
contributed by friends of Dr. Harper and 
by the university, will stand as the cen- 
tral edifice of the institution, President 
Harper’s body will be buried there. 


The Board of Overseers has abolished 
football at Harvard until the rules and 
regulations can be so changed and 
amended as to remove what the overseers 
regard as the evils of the present game. 
“Football is a fine game when properly 
played,” the committee says, “but the 
present method is thoroughly bad and 
ought to be stopped absolutely and final- 
ly. Any university taking this action 
will later be considered as a benefactor 
by many players, and by all lovers of 
healthful, clean sport and fair play.” 


A statement prepared by P. V. De- 
graw, fourth assistant postmaster-general 
at Washington, regarding the operations 
of the rural free delivery service since its 
establishment up to First month lst, 
1906, shows that the total number of pe- 
titions received and referred was 51,690, 
of which 13,125 were acted upon adverse- 
ly. The number of routes in operation 
on the date named was 34,677. More 
than 1,000,000,000 pieces of mail were 
handled by rural carriers during the fiscal 
year 1905, each piece costing a little less 
than 11% cents. The approximate net 
cost of the 32,055 carriers in the service 
for the fiscal year 1905 was $16,871,733. 


The National Association of Erectors 
of Structural Steel and Iron has declared 
for the open shop all over the United 
States. This affects 50,000 housesmiths 
and 150,000 men working in the struc- 
tural iron shops. The action is the re- 
sult of the national strike of housesmiths 
against the American Bridge Company 
and the local strike against Post & Me- 
Cord and the Allied Iron Trades Asso- 
ciation. The National Association does 
ninety-five per cent. of the structural 
iron work in the country. It includes in 
its membership the American Bridge 
Company, the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, most of the local associations in 
the trade, and most of the independent 
concerns. 


M. Clement Armand Fallieres was 
elected President of France last week by 
the National Assembly by a majority of 


(Continued on page 62.) 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


‘*Sr1zicon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 


An old negro woman, whose needs were 
supplied by friends, never failed to ex- 
press her gratitude in original language. 
“You is powerful good to a pore ole 
?oman like me, wid one foot in de grabe 
an’ de oder a cryin’ out, ‘ Lawd, how long, 
how long ?’” 


“ON THE TIP OF THE TONGUE.” 
BY MR. VICTOR SMITH. 


(New York Press, January 10th, 1906.) 


Thweatt’s Snow Storm. 


Alexander Southern Thweatt’s snow- 
storm arrived at the precise moment of 
the departure of the Palm Limited for 
Miami, Palm Beach, Aiken, Augusta, 
Nassau, Havana, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
Ormond and St. Augustine, on Monday. 
I was inveigled into going to Jersey City 
to inspect the new train, and found a St. 
Regis on trucks. Too fine for my blood 
—now that everybody must pay. 
Thweatt took as much pride in that train 
as if it had been a new baby on Wash- 
ington Heights—the coldest part of New 
York, Male passengers gave a satisfied 
grunt, and the females said “Ah! ” 

This is the train that arrives at Jack- 
sonville and St. Augustine on time. 


PUNCTUATION EXTRAORDINARY. 


A High School girl said to her father 
the other night: 

“Daddy, I’ve got a sentence here I’d 
like you to punctuate. You know some- 
thing about punctuation, don’t you?” 

“A little,’ said her cautious parent, 
as he took the slip of paper she handed 
him. 

This is what he read 

* A five-dollar bill flew around the cor- 
ner.” 

He studied it carefully. 

“Well,” he finally said, “I simply put 
a period after it, like this.” 

“JT wouldn’t,’ said the High School 
girl “I’d make a dash after it.”— 
Western School Journal. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS 
AT HALF PRICE 


CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


322 DeLancy Street, Philadelphia 


any afternoon, Closing out sale of the large library 
of a life-long collector of Friends’ books. Other OLD 
BOOKS of great interest are there also. Address 
CORRESPONDENCE to 

S. N. RHOADS 
1105 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
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one vote. M. Fallieres belongs to the 
radical wing of the Socialist coalition, 
which has maintained its hold upon the 
Government of France to the exclusion 
of the Moderate Republicans, and, of 
course, the Conservatives and the Royal- 
ists, a few of whom still sit in the Par- 
liament of the nation. Notwithstanding 
his democratic affiliations, M. Fallieres 
is a large landowner, is credited with a 
fondness for ceremony and the trappings 
of State, has many aristocratic asso- 
ciations, is a close friend of M. Lou- 
bet, and is regarded as 
“safe.” That is to say, M. Fallieres in 
the presidential chair may be depended 
upon to follow the example of M. Loubet 
—to preserve the dignity of the office 
without insisting too strenuously upon 
its prerogatives, to be content with the 
very limited powers allowed by the Con- 
stitution, and to leave the more trouble- 
some and perilous business of shaping 
the national policies to the leaders of the 
majorities in the chambers. 


John H. Harris and wife, for several 
years missionaries from England in the 
Upper Congo District, are now in Amer- 
ica lecturing on “ The Outrages in the 
Congo State.” They come to this coun- 
try with a letter of mtroduction from 
English Friends. Last Sixth-day they 
spoke before a group of Philadelphia 


WORKS WITHOUT FAITH. 


FatrH CAME AFTER THE WoRKS HAD 
LAID THE FOUNDATION. 


A Bay State belle talks thus about 


coffee : 

“While a coffee drinker I was a suf- 
ferer from indigestion and intensely 
painful nervous headaches, from child- 
hood. 

“Seven years ago my health gave out 
entirely. I grew so weak that the exer- 
tion of walking, if only a few feet, made 
it necessary for me to lie down. My 
friends thought I was marked for con- 
sumption—weak, thin and pale. 

“T realized the danger I was in and 
tried faithfully to get relief from medi- 
cines, till, at last, after having employed 
all kinds of drugs, the doctor acknowl- 
edged that he did not believe it was in 
his power to cure me. 

“While in this ‘condition a friend in- 
duced me to quit coffee and iry Postum 
Food Coffee, and I did so without the 
least hope that it would do me any good. 
I did not like it at first, but when it was 
properly made I found it was a most de- 
licious and refreshing beverage, I am es- 
pecially fond of it served at dinner ice- 
cold, with cream. 

“In a month’s time I began to im- 
prove, and in a few weeks my indigestion 
ceased to trouble me, and my headache 
stopped entirely. I am so perfectly well 
now that I do not look like the same 
' person, and I have so gained in flesh that 
I am 15 pounds heavier than ever be- 
fore, 

“This is what Postum has done for 
me. I still use it and shall always do 
so.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


thoroughly - 


Friends, telling what they had witnessed 
during their four years’ stay in the 
Congo district. As many of our readers 
understand, the Congo district has been 
governed for a number of years by King 
Leopold II, of Belgium. He is the arbi- 
trary and irresponsible ruler of this dis- 
trict, and has for a number of years 
farmed the revenue of the country out 
to a number of companies which have 
treated the natives worse than slaves. 
Rubber is the principal product of the 
country, and the white men have de- 
manded all this product, even more than 
the natives were able to procure, and 
when their demands were not met the in- 
habitants have been imprisoned and 
killed in order to make them produce 
more rubber if possible. Women, chil- 
dren and aged men are usually taken 
prisoners, chained together, and confined 
in small rooms until their relatives re- 
deem them with rubber. Many small 
children and women are mercilessly 
killed. According to the report of a re- 
cent investigating commission, the popu- 
lation of the Congo district has decreased 
more than 75 per cent. in the last two 
decades. 


The advertisement 
Brenn, which appears in this issue of 
Tur AMERICAN FRIEND, calls attention 
to the substitution of paper for rushes 
in the reseating of old rush, bottom 
chairs. Paper of rather strong texture 
and of the color of dried rushes is cut 
into strips about one and a half inches 
wide, and is then twisted into strands. 
It is these strands that are made into 
chair seats, affording at first sight a very 
close imitation of the real rush bottom. 
There is considerable difference, however, 
between the imitation and the genuine. 
In the first place, rushes have a very 
agreeable fragrance, similar to that of 
new mown hay, while the twisted paper 
is absolutely devoid of odor. Then, too, 
the rushes are twisted on only the upper 
surface, while the paper being twisted 
for its full length, appears the same on 
both the upper and under sides. It seems 
that in many instances this paper is be- 
ing used in place of genuine rushes, and 
it is therefore important to know the dif- 
ference between the two. The advertiser 
referred to will give his customer either 
paper or rushes as they may prefer, but 
in any case he can be depended upon to 
use rushes unless paper is preferred. 


of George W. 


FOR SOME ONE 


I wonder why I toil away? 
My heart replies: “ For some one! ” 
Why may I never rest a day? 
Because—because of “some one.” 
I hear the tramp of many feet, 
I hear the racket of the street, 
But over all I hear the sweet— 
Sweet little laugh of “some one.” 
His work is never hard to do 
Who thinks all day of some one; 
He labors well whose heart is true— 
And fondly true to some one; 
Men strive for wealth—men bravely go 
Where danger is for fame, but, oh, 
The sweetest joy a man may know 
Is just to toil for some one! 


—Erchange. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 
Frew PEOPLE KNow How USEFUL IT IS 
IN PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 
infectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. Charcoal is a remedy that 
the more you take of it the better; it is 
not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always pres- 
ent in the stomach and intestines and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 


‘onions and other odorous vegetables. 


Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in ‘the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money is 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary, great 
benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all pa- . 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefitted by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents a 


box at drug stores, and although in 


some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


Located in the Watchung Mountains. For the treatment of 
chronic and nervous cases. No insane. Twenty acres in lawn, 
New building, every comfort. Massage, electricity, baths 
packs. Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 
AND RE- 


mf CHAIRS Rushed ausseo 
eh 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
=m LE 


Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on ag at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. snk aes 1880 


fal 


GEO. W. BREN 
1308 N. Marshall ste Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


: 
These trade-mark crisscross lines on every packages 


G LU T E DYSPEPSIA. 
SPECIAL D iC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown. N. Y., U.S.A. 
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An Important Volume fr Friends 


John Wilhelm Rowntree 
Essays and Addresses 


Edited by JOSHUA ROWNTREE 


Large 8vo., 448 pages, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net, postage twenty cents 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


ora Co Ta 
Wives Sometimes: Object 


to life insurance,—Widows 
never do; they know its 
value. Get particulars free. 


No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
ENDED 


‘0 New Seed Catalogue sent FREE, 
GREGORY'S J. J.H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. Enroll at once for 


party to C. E. World’s Convention, 1906 ; only | 


$150. Rev. L. F. Tempe, Watertown, Mass. 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa on 
and faith in God. Read‘‘ Chapters from the 
New Act ,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance. Ohio 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 


1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


DR. C. W. McCURDY, osteopathist 


Office Hours: 724 Real EstateTrust Building 
10 to 12 A. M. 
2104 P.M. Philadelph 
Evenings by appointment _—_ Bell Phone, Walaut 1798 A 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phils. 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : Keystone Race 71-09 


$. E. Cor. Broad and vette Streets | 
| Wm.D. Willis & Co., 1348S. 11th St., Phila. 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 


| Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Speen 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
ERON FENCING, GATES and FIRE ESCAPES 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 


809 Master Street Philadelphia 


bu ahi and 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY fer $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phonas 


Our Publications 


Friends Bible School Teacher. A 32-page 
monthly magazine for Teachers and Superin- 
tendents; 40 cents per year, 1ocents per quarter, 
This is one of the best teacher’s journals pub- 
lished: and we recommend it to all who want the 
best preparations for the work of teaching, 


Friends’ Bible School Quarterly. (Advanced 
Grade.) 32 pages; valuable notes on the lesson, 
Price, 3 cents each, in clubs to one address; single 
copies § cents, or 20 cents a year, This quarterly 
is especially atranged for adults and olderscholars 
and teachers 


Intermediate Quarterly. For boys and girls 
of from 1oto14. Same size and price as Bible 
School Quarterly, 


Primary Quarterly. For primaryclass, Con- 
tains lesson study, questions and: blackboard 
designs, Same size and price as Bible Schoo! 
Quarter’. 


Lesson Sheets. Same matter as the Bible 
School Quarterly. Designed for visitors. Every 


school should have at, least five or ten copies to 
hand out to visitors or those who attend the school 
only occasionally. It is alsoeconomical to hand 
them out in place of Quarterlies lost or mutilated. 
Price, 2 cents each per quarter. 


Our Youth’s Friend. Weekly, semi-monthly 
and monthly, An eight-page paper for the young 
people. The largest and best. Has no equal for 
the money. Single subscriptions per year, weekly 
edition 50 cents, semi-monthly 25 cents, monthly 
15 cents, School subscriptions, five or more cop- 
ies to one address, weekly edition 12 cents each 
per quarter, semi-monthiy 6 cents each per 
quarter, monthly 3 cents each per quarter. 


Child’s Lesson Leaf. Adapted to infant 
classes. One for each week, containing the 
lessons and lesson story, also pictures and stories 
for small children, Price 20 cents a year, in clubs 
of five or more copies to one address, or 5 cents 
per quarter, 


Send for sample copies, free. 
ADDRESS, 


6 Per Cent Bonds 


The Publishing Association of Friends located 
at Plainfield, Ind., publish all the Bible School 
supplies for the Society of Friends in America, 
They have three (3) weekly papers, two (2) monthly 
magazines, and three (3) quarterlies, with a total 
circulation of nearly 60,000 copies, consisting of 
at least 10,000,000 pages of reading matter per year. 
Their Lesson Helps are used in nearly all the 
Friends Bible Schools, and are moulding the 
thoughts of our children, those who are to 
constitute our membership in the future. 

In addition to Bible School supplies they are 
also publishing large quantities of tracts and 
books as well as doing a general job printing busi- 
ness. The totalassetslast January was $29,660.27, 
with liabilities of $4,983,40. 

They are issuing 20-year 6 per cent, bonds to the 
amount of $12,500, to pay off all indebtedness and to 
erect a building suitable for their purpose. The 
bonds are secured by at least double the amount 
oftheissue. Write for particulars. 


THE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH, Manager. 


PLAINFIELD, INDIANA 
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FRIENDS HISTORY BOOKS 


There is a growing interest in Friends history. Impartial, up-to-date books are in demand. We 
have selected the Jatest, and best, interesting for private reading, indispensable for round-table 
and study-class work. With THE AMERICAN FRIEND they can be secured at reduced prices. 


George Fox: An Autobiography 


BY RUFUS M. JONES 


In this work Fox tells the story of his life in his own words, 
It is so arranged with explanatory notes that the student can 
gain a better ‘understanding of this great man and his message than 
is possible from his original Journal. The salient points in his 
life and message are carefully selected without needless repetitions 
or irrelevant matter, thus enabling the student to grasp the subject 
with a minimum amount of study. Two folding maps outline 
the countries in which Fox lived and worked. Numerous illus- 
trations add to the historical value and attractiveness of the work. 


TWO VOLUMES, 12mo., CLOTH BOUND, GILT TOP. PRICE $4.00 les 
Thi k i ith O 
ne Year's Subscription. BOth for $4.00 
The Rise of the Quakers 


BY T. EDMUND HARVEY 


This brief account of THE RISE OF THE QUAKERS y will fill a long felt 
need among Friends. It gives the important facts about the early history of 
the Society in a clear and interesting style. It is accurate in detail and com- 
prehensive in view. ‘The interpretation of the early message is written from 
the English standpoint and is a happy selection of vital truths, well put. 
Every Friend should have this valuable little book. 


16mo., CLOTH Be - PRICE $.75 
| 1H eee sueston. Doth 16f S2me@ 
A History of the Friends in America 


BY ALLEN C. AND RICHARD H. THOMAS 


A Fourth Edition of this work, revised by Allen C. Thomas, has just 
been issued. The story of the early settlements of Friends in America, their 
sufferings, growth, labors and migrations are sketched with skill. The 
accounts of the separations are impartial, and the subsequent history of the 
different branches is given separately. An entirely new chapter on the‘ Latest 
Years’’ has been added, bringing the work up to date(1905). Few histories 
have been written with more care, and few have more useful information, 
clearly stated in less space. 

SSA OWOTIS sii . « which is likely for 


many days to be a standard text-book on the subject.’’—THE 
LONDON FRIEND. 


‘‘We have read it with interest. It gives evidence of much 
research and of a disposition to observe the impartiality of faith- 
ful historians.’’——-THE FRIEND, Philadelphia. 


12mo., CLOTH. PRICE $1.00 NET. POSTAGE $.15 
This Book (Prepaid) with One Year’s Subscription. BOTH FOR $2.25 


The Three Works (Prepaid) with One Year’s Subscription. ALL FOR $5.50 
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BRIGHT SHOOTS OF EVERLASTING- 


NESS. 
“ Happy those early days when I 
Shined in my angel infancy ; 
When yet I had not walked above . 


A mile or two from my first love, 


And looking back at that short space, 


Could see a glimpse of Hs bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 
‘And feel through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.”’ 


HENRY VAUGHAN. 
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lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home Office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, lowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


OuR CustTdaMERS 
Have TEsiep 


COLONIAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Bonds for Conservative Investors. 
Ample security based on Deeds ot Trust on 
Real Estate, 
Not a Building Company, yet has aided hun- 


dreds of industrious citizens to own their homes. 

To thrifty COLORED PEOPLE, has the work 
of this Company especially proved to be a 
blessing. 

BONDS netting 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. in 
multiples of $50.00, now ready. 

OUR WORK is directly in the line of IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Send for our circulars. 


Colonial Company, or Albert H. Votaw, 
Home Life Building, Washington, D. C. 
S. H. MILLER, Secretary J. W. WISE, President 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in the ‘‘ Garden 
Spot,’’ agriculturally speaking, of North 
Missouri and Southern Iowa. 

Netting my investors from 5% 
to 6% clear of all expenses. 

Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted without costs of any kind. No 
better Investments in the Country. 

25 years in business without the loss ot 
a cent of interest or principal fora client, 
and no client has ever had to take a foot of 
land under foreclosure. If you have any 
sums from $200 up you want safely invested 
write me to-day and mention this paper. 


B. H. BONFOEY - ~- Unionville, Missouri 


We have just received the following 
notice from the Philadelphia Postoffice 
which seems rather indefinite: 

Fork cey ay Haale ], formerly re- 
siding at [ ] Street, a sub- 
scriber to your paper, deceased. 

“Please have address changed accord- 
ingly. 


* ChAyton McMIcHAEL, 
“ Postmaster.” 


CHAIRS Rushed ausdeo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
\ Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
t 


if Cael Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
UMNWLZA| 


on £@> at the Old Stand. We ean 

work genuine or imitation rush into 

chair seats. Established 1880 
: GEO. W. BRENN 

1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


i¢ & SAFETY STORAGE CO. 
| > Lowest Rates for Reliable Service 
Mo Tedetnive ay, Carpets Cleaned Improved Process 
a Lae (55 3 py, BOTH PHONES 
a © 1910-1914 MARKET STREET 


READ PRUDENTIAL and send 
in coupon 
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Provident Life and Trust Co. 


GF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 | ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,701,293.84 
Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 
capital stock A : : F A . A - = 5 * 7,495,933.28 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Charter Pernetual. 


'NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS: 
which interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


At Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


And is empoweved by law to act as EXECUTOK:, 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 
JOS. ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Department 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. R. FOULKE, Trust Officer 

DIRECTORS 
ASA 8. WING 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 


MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 
FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY VEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 


will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask forcard R. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


@ 
ey OLS 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


SCATTERED SEEDS, 


Edited by L. H. HALL, Swarthmore, Pa., 


s a clean, attractive and beautifully illustrated chil- 
dren’s monthly. Its stories and poems teach the 
virtues that are prized by Friends, Single copy, 50 
cents a.year. Send for sample to 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Phitadetphia. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS st friccetocuit the most economical Samples cover- 
ing a eomplete assortment for the wedding or 


announcement cheerfully mailed. Calling cards, monogram stationery and engraving and printing 
for oceasions where art is required. In writing for samples kindly mention affair in mind. ‘ 


Walton Engraving Co., 706 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful at all seasons of the year 
and the new Fireproof 


halfonte 


is in the very centre of its varied attractions. * 
There is no better time for a visit than now. 
Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY. 


ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE IDEAL AMBASSADOR. 


(Read at the fiftieth anniversary of the ministry of Dr. 


“Theodore L. Cuyler.) 


He held the lamp each Sabbath day, 
So low that none could miss the way, 
And yet so high to bring in sight 
That picture fair of Christ, the Light, 
That, gazing up, the lamp between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


He held the pitcher, stooping low, 

To lips of httle ones below; 

Then raised it to the weary saint, 

And bade him drink when sick and faint. 
They drank; the pitcher them tbetween, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


He blew the trumpet, soft and clear, 
That trembling sinners need not fear, 
And then with louder note and bold, 
To storm the walls of Satan’s hold; 
The trumpet coming thus between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


And when our Captain says, “ Well done! ” 
“Thou good and faithful servant, come! 

Lay down the pitcher and the lamp; 

Lay down the trumpet, leave the camp,” 

Thy weary hands will then be seen 

Clasped in His pierced ones; naught between. 


ANONYMOUS. 


SHALL IT BE “GOOD NEWS”? 
‘Tux word Gospel means “ good news.” The words 
of life came to the generation which first heard them 
as water to the parched lips of shipwrecked men, and 


they called the message an evangel— good news.” 


Some would have us believe that the first word of the 
Christian message is man’s total depravity. It means 
that our little babies which come to us as a gift of 
God are a filthy mass of sin when they come. They 
are shapen in iniquity and conceived in sin. There 
is no spark of light in their nature. They belong to 
Satan from the first. Can a religion with a message 
like that be called “ good news” ? 

How it shocks us to think even in imagination of 
the Saviour putting His hands on the heads of little 
children and saying: “ Poor totally depraved objects. 
You are entirely full of sin. Your whole nature is 
abhorrent to the Good God.” If the total depravity 
theologians are right, that is what He should have 
said. That is the presupposition of their theology. 
But it is no gospel. No hint of it ever slipped from 
the holy lips. 

“ Suffer little children to come unto me, for the 
kingdom of heaven belongs to such.” How like Him 
to say that! Every mother echoes it, and those of 
us who have wandered away into sin and evil long to 


get back to the innocence and purity of our primal 
days, before the black stripes were painted on our 
souls. | 
Total depravity doctrine is first, last and always 
false doctrine. It has no foundation in the actual 
facts of life. It has no foundation in divine revela- 
tion. It is a man-made doctrine. It is an attempt to 
glorify God by degrading man. It annihilates the 
possibility of free will and takes from man even the 
“ saving faith,” unless peradven- 
Man can do nothing 


chance of having a 
ture God exercises it in him. 
for himself. Man as man is totally depraved. It is 
an awful pessimism, and it is no wonder that those 
who actually believed it went insane, as they often 
did. Itis not a doctrine of sanity. 

In place of such despair and pessimism we have 
good news.” Let us turn from this darkness to 
Christ’s evangel. This gospel starts with no theory 
of man. It starts with man as he really is. He is bad 
enough, we all know. He is a strange mixture of 
good and evil, of light and darkness, of love and hate, 
of aspiration and failure. He sins and he cannot save 
himself from sin. To man in this actual condition (it 
is not a theory, it is an experience) Christ comes with 
‘“‘ ood news.” 

The “ good news” reads like this: You are meant 
to be a child of God. You can be perfect like your 
heavenly Father. He loves you with a boundless love. 
He yearns for you. He misses your love. He seeks 
after you. He comes with a face like your face, hands 
like yours to show His love, to reveal Himself to you, 
and to show how He suffers for you and over you, and 
to pour out His love in unlimited measure upon you. 
When you feel this sacrificing love and are drawn to 
Him in responsive love you will become a child of 
His. He will deliver you from sin and give you His 
own Spirit to live by. He will give you the key to the 
Father’s house, and all that He has will be yours. 
This is good news. This is Christ’s Gospel. 


“ee 


BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Parents and teachers are discovering, what some 
of us who were brought up in the country knew from 
childhood, that the best stories in the world for chil- 
dren are the stories in the Old and New Testament. 
There are hosts of clap-trap books for children now, 
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so that many children grow up in absolute ignorance 
of these unparalleled stories which have come down 
to us from the childhood of the race. Every child who 
misses the stories of Eden, of Joseph, of David, of 
Daniel, and of the childhood of Jesus, is always 
poorer for it—poorer both in imagination material 
and poorer in spiritual perception. 

But the main difficulty is that so few fathers and 
mothers know how to tell these stories to their chil- 
dren, and the Bible language as it stands is too hard 
for the little beginners to grapple with alone. The 
result is that books of Bible stories simply told seem 
necessary. It is, however, extremely difficult to get 
hold of a book which tells the stories in the right 
fashion, so as to feed the imagination and quicken the 
child’s spirit. 

One of the best books which has recently appeared 
is Louise Seymour Houghton’s “Telling Bible 
Stories.” * This is not, however, a collection of Bible 
stories. It is a study of the story literature of the 
Old Testament, and its value for child training. She 
points out that there is “a faculty of God-conscious- 
ness ” in little children, and that these stories are per- 
fect material for developing it properly. 

She has undertaken to show mothers how they can 
themselves tell Bible stories to their children, and she 
has grouped the story material under such heads as 
“ Morning Stories,” “ Before the Flood and After,” 
“Patriarch Stories,” “ Hero Tales,” ‘‘ Romance 
Stories ” and “ Purpose Stories.” She has also given 
some good illustrations of how a Bible story should 
be told. | 

We can heartily recommend, too, a little book by 
Sarah E. Dawes, called “ Bible Stories for Young 
People,”+ which is a collection of stories from both 
Old and New Testaments, told for quite young chil- 
dren. 

For children of ten and over Walter Sheldon’s 
‘Old Testament Stories + will be found a very 
valuable book. This is one a series 
of books for young people, all of which are written 
to help the young to form ethical ideas and ideals. 
The other volumes in the series are: “ A Study of 
Habits,” ‘ Duties in the Home,” “ Duties of a Citi- 
zen.” These are all very valuable books for every 
home where there are children, and this particular 
volume on Bible Stories is a good one to begin with, 
as the first stages of moral teaching must be in story 
form. 


volume in 


: * Published by Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
1.25. 


7 Published by T. Y. Crowell, New York. Price, 60 cents. 
§ It is published by W. M. Welch & Co., Chicago; price, $1.25. 


Price, 


PRESBYTERIAN AND QUAKER IN 
COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


Very few people at the present time know or care 
much about the denominational preference of a can- 
didate for office. A Catholic or a Jew might be dis- 
criminated against by some voters; a notorious un- 
believer might find himself at a disadvantage in a 
close campaign; but to a large extent the vote 
which any special church would care to wield would 
be a negligible quantity. It was not so in provincial 
days in Pennsylvania. Political parties were drawn 
on denominational lines. The Quaker Party was not 
all composed of Quakers, but almost all Quakers be- 
longed to the Quaker Party; the Church Party would 
throw its allegiance first to one side and then to the 
other, but practically all churchmen went together; 
the Presbyterian Party had a well-defined political 
existence, its membership being determined by 
church as well as racial proclivities. The German 
vote was somewhat divided, although the Germans 
took comparatively little interest in politics; but 
among them we find that the “ Sects ” so-called often 
had different political affiliations from the larger— 
but less well organized—Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches. It is, therefore, impossible to study poli- 
tics in the Province without a somewhat accurate 
knowledge of the strength of the various churches; 
the effect upon public action of their doctrinal posi- 
tions and the methods which they used in securing or 
maintaining control. 


When Penn landed and called together his first 
legislature, in the fall of 1682, there was developed a 
separation between the Dutch and Swedes who had 
previously settled in the Province, on the one hand, 
and the newly-arrived Friends on the other. The ques- 
tion at issue was the control of the legislature, and 
the Friends carried it by a majority of one vote. 
Their large immigration which immediately followed 
this soon placed them in undisputed control, and so 
far as this body was concerned they never lost it till 
1756, seventy-four years later. Almost immediately 
after the settlement, having no other denominations 


‘to quarrel with, they divided into two political par- 


ties, the city against the country, in a feeble way, 
the aristocrat against the democrat, the friends of 
James Logan against the friends of David Lloyd. 
This division lasted with more or less violence till 
1712, when their own good sense, a pathetic appeal 
of Penn, and the entrance of other denominations 
into the Colony made them close up their ranks, and 
thenceforth they constituted one political party. 

The Episcopalians, a small but compact band, dur- 
ing these early years of division made various alli- 
ances, but confined their attention largely to sending 
reports to England concerning the impossibility of 
making practical Quaker views on war and oaths. 

The great German immigration, which at the time 
of the Revolution had probably determined the 
nationality of one-half the people of the Province, 
was originally Friendly in its sympathies; for many 
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of them had the same moral standards as Friends, and 
their credal tendencies were not strongly opposed to 
them. 

The golden period of the Province (from about 
1710 to 1740) saw great unity of purpose both in 
church and state among the inhabitants of the very 
prosperous colony. At this time the Quaker political 
machine originated, and in the trying times which fol- 
lowed it developed an efficiency which Matthew Quay 
might have envied. It would be interesting to know 
its methods. It evidently was not founded on graft 
or the spoils of office. It does not appear to have been 
organically connected with the church organization. 
The Yearly Meeting was not a Quaker Primary. Yet 
we hear of no clashing of machinery, no splits or usur- 
pations or reform movements. Candidates for office, 
the best to be had, were chosen and elected. Frank- 
jin speaks of it, in 1747, as “ that wealthy and power- 
ful body of people who have ever since the war yov- 
erned our elections and filled almost every seat in our 
assembly.” ‘This was at the time when it was led by 
the learned, the honorable and the sagacious John 
Kinsey, who held the offices of Chief Justice of the 
Colony, the Speaker of the Assembly and the Clerk 
of the Yearly Meeting. Up to the Revolution it pur- 
sued its quiet yet ever successful course. At first its 
opponents were the Proprietary Party, the “ Gentle- 
men’s Party,” as they called themselves, mostly Epis- 
copalians, who gathered around the sons of William 
Penn, who had left the Quaker fold; and later the 
Presbyterians. A few English Presbyterians had set- 
tled in and around Philadelphia in the early years; 
but during the latter portion of this thirty years’ 
peace the North of Ireland Presbyterians began, to 
come in, and by the middle of the century were here 
in great numbers, probably equaling the Quaker con- 
tingent. ‘It looks as if Ireland is to send all its in- 
habitants,” Logan wrote, in 1729, “ for last week six 
ships arrived, and every day two or three arrive also. 
The common fear is that if they thus continue to 
come they will make themselves proprietors of the 
Province. It is strange they thus crowd in where 
ihey are not wanted. . . . The Indians themselves 
are alarmed at the swarms of strangers, and we are 
afraid of a breach between them, for the Irish are 
very rough to them.” ‘This prophecy was soon ful- 
filled. They were not, like the Germans, content to 
fall in quietly with the prevailing order. They were 
fierce Calvinists in doctrine and equally fierce mili- 
tants in conduct. The Quaker was to them an object 
of strong aversion. These disciples of John Knox 
could not endure the Friends’ doctrine of a universal 
saving light, and the Friends’ treatment of the In- 
dian seemed to them weak and utterly unreasonable. 
Hence almost immediately they began to constitute 
the opposition party. More vigorous than the Ger- 
mans, and more bitterly hostile than the Episcopa- 
lians, they assumed a leadership which ultimately 
triumphed in the Revolutionary War. To the Quaker 
mind, in the same way the Presbyterian represented 
all that was objectionable. He was allied with the 
New England settlers who had persecuted Quakers 


to death in Boston in the preceding century; he was 
continually opposing their plans for maintaining 
peace with the Indian tribes by resolutely asserting 
rights which to the Friend seemed untenable, and en- 
forcing these rights by implements of war. The op- 
position of the two bodies was encouraged by the fact 
that they did not live close enough together to under- 
stand each other’s view point. The Friend had a safe 
little corner in southeastern Pennsylvania, protected 
from Indian attack when there was any, by the neu- 
tral band of Germans; the Scotch-Irishman was out- 


_ side of this band on the frontier of border life, and 


had to bear all the brunt of Indian savagery. When 
his little cabin was burnt down, his family murdered, 
or carried into captivity, one may conceive that he 
would not care much for the remonstrances of the 
Quaker official who asked him to await the slow pro- 
cesses of dealing with the Indian Chiefs, or having his 
land purchased for him by presents to these same 
savage marauders. It was Quaker policy to recognize 
without strictly defining Indian rights to the soil, and 
to buy them at a figure satisfactory to the natives. 
The great Treaty of Kensington, if it ever took place, 
was only one of many by which the Province was con- 
veyed piecemeal to the Penn family. It was intended 
to buy always in advance of settlement, and to ob- 
serve the treaties which required settlers on unpur- 
chased lands to be removed. This policy was pursued 
with fairness and success for a half century. Gover- 
nor Byrd, of Virginia, not a partial witness, said, in 
1734: “ The truth is, they have observed exact jus- 
tice with all the natives bordering on them... . 
which has saved them from many wars and massacres 
wherein the other colonies have been indiscreetly 
involved.” But these stout Scotchmen cared little 
for the Indian rights or Quaker treaties. They set- 
tled where they would, asserting that it was “ against 
the laws of God and of nature that so much land 
should remain idle while so many Christians wanted 
it to labor on.” They armed their little cabins and 
told red proprietor and white legislator to do their 
worst. This policy finally broke down what Penn 
called his “ Holy Experiment.” 

Nor was there anything in their religion to restrain 
them. To the militant Scotch blood in their veins— 
which a century of residence in Ireland had not weak- 
ened—was added the Old Testament morality which 
was heard weekly from the pulpit, preached by a 
minister with a loaded gun by his side. “‘ The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon ” was much in his mouth. 
“The virtues of Jael the Kenite,” as sung in the 
great song of Deborah, were held up by eloquent and 
godly men, and the command of Joshua to “ utterly 
exterminate the inhabitants of the land” was con- 
strued to apply to the Indian tribes. 

On the one side was a religion which preached uni- 
versal salvation, on the other was one which held out 
hope only to the elect. On the one side was 
a morality which emphasized forgiveness, non- 
resistance by, forcible means, the dependence 
upon reason and fairness’ and conscience only; 
on the other was one which maintained militancy 
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in doctrine and conduct. On the one side were 
several decades of settled prosperity, with the con- 
servatism connected with them; on the other were 
fresh homes in the dark wilderness, with cruel sav- 
ages around them. On the one side was the posses- 
sion of political resources, fortified by law and admin- 
istered in the interests of existing institutions; on the 
other was a restless people with political instincts of 
a high order, unfairly—as it seemed to them—de- 
prived of proportionate representation, and not in the 
least disposed quietly to submit. On the one side was 
a tinge of the self-satisfaction that comes from wealth 
and family standing; on the other was the vigor which 
is the result of new conditions and individual irre- 
sponsibility. The elements were all ready for an out- 
break, and sooner or later it must come. The general 
occasion was the conspiracy of Pontiac and the re- 
sulting Indian wars; the special cause existed in an 
incident which brought into violent contrast the worst 
elements of Presbyterianism with the most conserva- 
tive instincts of Quakerism. 

The story has been often told. The frontiersmen 
were exasperated by repeated attacks of the Indians, 
and a certain number of their wilder elements deter- 
mined to annihilate the natives wherever found. 
There was, in 1763, a little body of twenty Conestoga 
Indians in Lancaster County, the remnants of an old 
tribe, who were living on a reservation in accordance 
with a treaty made with Wiliam Penn. They sub- 
sisted by making brooms and baskets, and were usual- 
ly considered: harmless. A body of frontiersmen, 
immortalized as ‘‘ Paxton Boys,” came upon the set- 
tlement and killed six of them, mostly women and 
children. The other fourteen ‘were out on one of 
their peddling expeditions, and for safe-keeping were 
secured by the county authorities and placed in the 
jail at Lancaster. <A half a hundred of the Paxton 
Boys, brushing aside their minister, who protested, 
rode in full daylight into Laneaster city, broke into 
the jail, and slaughtered the balance of the tribe. 
The Governor, John Penn, a grandson of the founder, 
issued a proclamation ordering the arrest of these 
first lynchers of Pennsylvania; but on account of the 
sympathy extended to them by their neighbors this 
was found to be impossible, and they were never,pun- 
ished. Another body of 140 Indians, Christianized 
by the Moravians, whose lives were supposed to be in 
danger, was brought to Philadelphia and placed in 
barracks at what is now Fourth and Green Streets. 
The Paxton Boys, now swelled to several hundred, 
declared that they would in like manner treat these 
Indians and the Quakers who supported them. 
Armed in rude fashion, they marched from the Sus- 
quehanna and encamped in Germantown. Great was 
the turmoil of the quiet city. The inhabitants, in- 
cluding a number of young Friends, took up arms to 
guard the Indians. While the “Boys” had some sym- 
pathizers in the city, it was evident that they were in 
too small a minority to do anything. They indicated 
a willingness to consider terms, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, at the head of a small delegation, visited them in 
their camp. They expressed a willingness to return 


to their homes if certain measures of reform should 
be presented to the Legislature. These included in- 
creased representation—to which they probably had 
a just claim; the trial of their own associates, if tried 
at all, in their own county rather than in Philadel- 
phia—which would practically secure their acquittal. 
two or three other matters of minor import, and final- 
ly the offering of rewards for scalps of Indians. This 
last was the only one of their demands which was 
finally acceded to, and the grandson of William Penn 
figures in history by a proclamation offering cash re- 
wards for Indian scalps, not only male, but female. 
During the excitement the great meeting house of 
Friends at Second and Market Streets was opened for 
the shelter of the defenders of the city, who stacked 
their arms in the galleries and warmed and housed 
themselves during the February snowstorm. This 
opened the question of the tenability of the Quaker 
position on the subject of warfare. 

Then followed a great pamphlet war. Presby- 
terian and Quaker met in the lists with a vigor and 
pointedness seldom seen. The politics and the relig- 
ious beliefs of both parties were dissected with a keen- 
ness interesting to us in these quieter days, but imex- 
pressibly exciting at the time. Franklin, though not 
in sympathy with the Friends on matters of general 
warfare, saw that the peace and good name of the 
Province were necessarily associated with the con- 
demnation of lawless proceedings, and his “ Narra- 
tive ” was read with great pleasure by the residents 
of Chestnut, Market and Arch Streets. A Presby- 
terian of high standing, whose name I do not know, 
while not exactly defending massacres, placed the 
case of the Paxton Boys as strongly as possible in a 
book called ‘“ The Quaker Unmasked.” In reply to 
this some doughty member of the opposite party 
wrote “The Delineated Presbyterian Played Hob 
With.” The one side claimed that “ Quaker polities 
and the Quaker faction have involved this Province 
in almost all the contentions and all the miseries with 
which we are troubled,” and in return, it was asked, 
“Was it not the Presbyterians that murdered the In- 
dians at Lancaster? Was it not the Presbyterians 
that came down with the intent to murder the Indians 
in the barracks? Was not the author of “The Quaker 
Unmasked” one of their esteemed ministers? In 
fine, I think the Presbyterians have been the authors 
and abettors of all the mischief that has happened to 
us as a people.” And finally he asks, triumphantly, 
“Would an honest man rather have a Quaker or a 
Presbyterian for his neighbor?” “In the annals 
both of ancient and modern history Presbyterianism 
and Rebellion are true sisters. . . . Whenever this 
righteous people have power in their hands they will 
tolerate no other profession or opinion. . . . Witness 
Scotland and New England,” was a bitter thrust of 
one pamphleteer who was defending the free institu- 
tions of the Province. The hypocrisy of the Quakers 
in departing from their professed peaceable princi- 
ples was greatly amplified, and some one whose feel- 
ings were too strong for prose, wrote in bitter irony: 
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“The Paxton Boys are coming down 
To kill us all and burn the town. 
To arms! to arms! with one accord— 
The sword of Quakers and the Lord! 
Let no one stand with hands in pocket; 
Each meeting door—quick, quick, unlock it! 
Be all our forces thither led, 
With beating drums and colors spread.” 


One writer intimated that the Quakers were will- 
ing that the Presbyterians should be killed, because 
they might get into the Assembly, while the Indians 
were protected because they had no official rights; 
and the charge is perhaps justified if it is true as 
stated by another pamphleteer that a Quaker mem- 
ber of the Assembly had called the Paxton Boys “a 
pack of insignificant Scotchmen, who, if they were all 
killed, could well enough be spared.” The impossi- 
bility of governing the Province on consistent Quaker 
lines was loudly declared, and the author of “ The 
Quaker Unmasked ” asserted that ‘‘ to govern is ab- 
solutely repugnant to the avowed principles of Quak- 
erism,” to which the reply was made, “ to be governed 
is absolutely repugnant to the avowed principles of 
Presbyterianism.” “The title of your book” 
(* Plain Truth ”’), says another plain-spoken advocate 
of the existing order, “is a deep deception. I have 
examined it and find no less than 17 positive Lyes 
and 10 false insinuations. You wrote it in a truly 
Pious Lying Presbyterian Spirit.” 

These kindly amenities of controversy raged in 
vigorous fashion for a few months, and for years 
afterwards there was a smouldering fire which broke 
out with the least provocation. The political divis- 
ions from this timé on became more tense. The 
Friends and the Episcopalians, hitherto vigorously 
combating each other politically, now drew together 
and absolutely controlled the city and its immediate 
neighborhood, while nine-tenths of the frontier popu- 
lation was Presbyterian in creed and constituted the 
political opposition to the prevailing powers, while 
the Germans were in the middle politically and geo- 
graphically. It is interesting to find a prominent 
Friend, James Pemberton, in a private letter to Dr. 
Fothergill, of London, lamenting the lack of energy 
and character in the Episcopalian ministers sent out 
from the mother country, because they were not able 
to cope with the much more vigorous and_ higher 
grade clergymen whom the college at Princeton fur- 
nished to every congregation of Presbyterians; for in 
this way the neutrals were being drawn into the op- 
position camp. 


It must be remembered that at the time of the’ 


Paxton Boys’ invasion the Friends were not in direct 
control of the Legislature, nor was the authorship of 
the bitter controversial literature traced to them. 
They had resigned seven years before, when the Govy- 
ernor declared war against the Indian tribes, a war 
which they considered to have been caused by unjust 
treatment and hence to have been unnecessary. They 
yet appear to have been largely able to control the 
policy of the Legislature. The change resulted in 
non-Quakers being elected, but the same party stood 
back of them. This was the ease up to the brink of 


~ the Province. 


the Revolutionary War. They were aided in it by 
an apportionment which was hardly just. The three 
original counties—Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks 
—were allowed eight members each in the Assembly, 
and Philadelphia city two. These twenty-six members 
constituted for a time the whole legislative body of 
As the border counties were settled 
and admitted, smaller representation was accorded to 
them. The whole franchise was more liberal than in 
any other colony on the Atlantic Coast, every man 
who owned property worth £50 in the city, or fifty 
acres of land in the country, being permitted to vote. 
There were no denominational restrictions applied to 
Protestant Christians, as in New England and the 
South. When the new counties were admitted their 
smaller representation was defended on the ground 
that the number of members was proportionate to the 
value of property rather than to the number of in- 
habitants. ‘This plea, however, became in course of 
time worn out, and in the decade prior to the Revolu- 
tion there was a real grievance which added to the 
denominational rancor which the West felt against 
the East. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE GUIDANCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


BY LUKE WOODARD. 


‘“ When He the Spirit of Truth is come He shall 
guide you into all truth.” 

What is the legitimate interpretation of this text ? 

Truth is a comprehensive term. There is scientific 
truth, and historic truth, and theologie truth. Who- 
ever would set up the claim that the text under re- 
view relates to all truth is forced to admit that the 
Spirit as thus promised has never come to any man, 
since no man has ever yet possessed an unlimited 
knowledge of all absolute truth, and this promise of 
Jesus, by an attempt to force it to cover too much 
ground, is made of none effect. 

Such an interpretation is an insult to common 
sense. The Holy Spirit was not promised to super- 
sede and do the work of the common teacher, to im- 
part a knowledge of the arts and sciences, history and 
mechanies, to teach in the natural world what can be 
learned by natural means. He that has received the 
promised Spirit, no less than he who has not, if he ac- 
quires a knowledge of truth on these lines, must pur- 
sue with patient study and persevering effort the 
paths that lead to such knowledge. His way is 
through the school room, the laboratory, through toil- 
ing apprenticeship experimentation and_ practical 
training. 

The Holy Spirit is a teacher of spiritual, not of 
natural truth. Then is it true, that to receive the 
Holy Spirit insures a knowledge of all spiritual truth ? 

Admitting that the promise now under review con- 
tains some reference to what we call the plenary in- 
spiration of the apostles, who were authorized and 
divinely enabled to write the New Testament and to 
expound the Old Testament Scriptures, which to- 
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gether form a test and compendium of truth, we may 
venture to give the same promise an application to 
the true believers in all ages. But what application ? 
An unerring perception of all truth in the spiritual 
realm, an infallible judgment, and, as a consequence, 
a faultless practice? A correct understanding of all 
that is contained in the Bible, and an ability correctly 
to expound the same? And when one thus endowed 
with the Spirit speaks or writes, shall we claim for 
his utterance divine inspiration equal to that of the 
apostles? Do we give such an interpretation to the 
words: ‘‘ He shall guide you into all truth?” as ap- 
plied to the Christian believer now? By no means. 
We set up no such claim to apostolic succession or 
papal infallibility. 

The question is not what possibilities lie within 
the domain of Omniscience and Omanipotence, 
whether He could or could not reveal to men unre- 
vealed truths and doctrines, and grant plenary inspi- 
ration for their proclamation. The question is, Does 
He do it? 

The burden of proof rests with those who take the 
affirmative of this question, and the proof we have a 
right to demand is the same as that by which the apos- 
tles attested their claim to divine inspiration: “ God 
also bearing them witness both with signs and won- 
ders and divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
according to His own will.” (Heb. 2: 4.) 

Is the Holy Spirit, then, a guide and teacher in any 
sense of supernatural character? Most certainly. 
His influence is most blessedly realized by all who 
walk in full fellowship with Jesus. 
lates to the glorious realities of Christian experience. 
By His influence men are turned from sin to right- 
eousness, from cunningly-devised fables to the gospel 
of the blessed God, and from idol worship and all 
false deities and saint worship to an acquaintance 
with Him who said, “ I am the truth.” 


He who is guided to Him who is full of grace and 
truth, who is its embodiment, has in no unimportant 
sense been guided into all truth. He is not rendered 
omniscient; his judgment is not perfected beyond the 
possibility of mistake; his practical life through the 
limitations of his being will not be without its varia- 
tions from the standard of absolute perfection, but in 
heart he will know the truth; “ the righteousness of 
the law is fulfilled in us who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit.” ‘‘ We know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know Him that is true, and we are in 
Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ.” He 
that can adopt this language has, in the meaning of 
the text, been guided into all truth. . 

Furthermore, it is the prerogative of the Holy 
Spirit to enlighten the mind and open the understand- 
ing to understand the Scriptures, which were written 
under His influence, especially when one is called to 
the responsible work of preaching the gospel. 

Does it follow that all who are really called of God 
to preach the gospel, who are enjoying the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, will understand all Scripture alike, 
and agree perfectly in their explanations? Or are 
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His revealings to one man contrary to those afforded 
to another ? 

That devout and spiritual men do not agree always 
in their expositions of Scripture is a well known fact; 
that the Holy Spirit cannot contradict Himself is self- 
evident, and whatever of failure may exist must not 
be ascribed to the fallibility of the Teacher, but to 
the dullness or misapprehension of the scholar. Let 
us take an illustration: Light is always pure, but in 
passing through imperfect media of various colors 
and varying refracting powers, neither the light itself 
is seen as it really is, nor is that upon which it falls 
manifested in its true color and proportions. Now, 
our bias of education, our inclinations, our prefer- 
ences, our deductions from incomplete, not to say in- 
correct premises, are like so many refracting and col- 
ored media, and the very limitations of our natures 
are so much opaqueness, all of which interfere in 
varying degrees, with an infallible apprehension of 
the voice ot the Spirit and an unmistakable under- 
standing of His revealed truth. 

Then, again, “ we know in part.” Half-truths, in 
some instances, have been mistaken for the whole, 
and truth thus seen, and its true relation to other 
truths not being discovered, puts one in a_ position 
much like that of a man who sees only a portion of 
the canvas upon which the prism has cast its analysis 
of the many-colored sunbeam. 

The Calvinist, with his mind occupied with that 
portion of divine truth that relates to the sovereignty 
of God, has not, it may be, so clearly apprehended the 
doctrine of free grace, while the Arminian, in some 
instances, in his zeal to uphold the doctrine of free 
grace, may have detracted from the doctrine of the 
divine sovereignty, or may have pushed too far the 
idea of free grace to the injury of missions. 

But are not these admissions calculated to destroy 
confidence in the Christian ministry? Not if I am 
understood as | mean. There is much gospel minis- 
try that is in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power. It is, perhaps, the exceptional sermon that 
deals with abstruse questions and controverted doc- 
trines. That ministry by which sinners are reached 


and the church is edified, is a simple proclamation of | 


those plain historic and doctrinal truths and practi- 
cal duties upon which the various sects of Christen- 
dom are essentially agreed. 

There is a kind of ministry differing somewhat 
from the expository, which partakes more largely of 
the prophetic character, sometimes in predicting 
some future thing, at other times, and more generally 
in addressing itself to the condition of the hearer. 
This gift is probably what the apostle meant by “ dis- 
cerning of spirits.” This requires not greater spirit- 
uality than ordinary expository preaching, but in- 
volves a special form of the leading of the Spirit 
adapted to this end. While no doubt there have been 
instances where imagination has been mistaken for 
revelation, and where sincere and pious individuals 
have been mistaken in supposing they were called 
upon to speak prophetically, yet there are too many 
well-attested illustrations to allow us to deny that 
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such a gift is still continued in the church. In view, 
however, of the possibility of mistake, and of the 
serious consequences that might result from such mis- 
take, it is wise to observe a caution that used to be 
found in the advices of our Discipline addressed to 
ministers: ‘ Let ministers be careful not to assert too 
positively a divine impulse.” 

There are two extremes in regard to inspiration 
and the leading of the Spirit: one that they termi- 
nated with the apostolic age, and that now we have 
only the written word for our guidance; the other 
that inspiration is not exceptional, but is, and 
always has been, general. That such men as Milton 
and Whittier, and even Shakespeare, are inspired the 
same as the apostles; that the proficiency which some 
men display in the departments of science and inven- 
tion, as Edison, for example, entitles them to’ be 
classed with inspired men. 

The extraordinary aptitudes which some men pos- 
sess which we call genius may certainly be classed 
among the endowments of the Creator, and good men 
in speaking and writing may be assisted by the Holy 
Spirit; but natural genius is no more to be confound- 
ed with inspiration than is the Aolian harp identical 
with the wind that blows upon it. Genius is a natu- 
ral endowment, inspiration is a supernatural inbreath- 
ing of the supernatural Spirit. Poetic genius, which, 
in a Milton, weaves fragrant garlands from the trees 
of Paradise, or in a Wesley gives soul-elevating 
hymns of praise, in a Byron gives but the poisonous 
odors in the sensuous tale of a Don Juan. A vivid 
imagination and extraordinary command of language 
in a Spurgeon, or a Talmage, may be subservient to 
ends of good; like gifts m an Ingersoll are subser- 
vient to ends of evil. Thus genius may be employed 
in the service of God, or it may be an instrument of 
evil in the hands of the devil, and it is a mistake 
fraught with mischievous consequences to confound 
things essentially different and call genius inspira- 
tion. 

The wise thing for all of us to do, in view of the 
varying answers given to the question, “ What is 
truth?” is to follow the example of the Bereans: 
“ Search the Scriptures and see whether these things 
are so.” And while it may be allowable for us to 
make charitable apologies for the diverse views and 
practices of different individual Christians and Chris- 
tian denominations, on the ground of an honest dif- 
ference of understanding of the Holy Scriptures, we 
should avoid carrying out apologies so far as to in- 
validate the authority of those sacred writings, or 
tend to establish some post-apostolic authority. 

While we freely admit that the difference is im- 
mense between a conscientious mistake of the mind 
of Christ and a deliberate contempt or neglect of it, 
still we should not for a moment allow that conscien- 
tious error is equivalent to truth, or that a practice 
founded on error is equivalent to Christian obedience. 
There is no magic in a particular denominational 
name or profession that can change the nature of 
truth or the obligations of duty. 

Fountain City, Ind. 


A REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 


Through the influence of Dr. Dawson’s sermons in 
Schenectady, a few weeks ago, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., professor of English in Union College in 
that city, has been led to ally himself publicly with 
evangelical Christians. The train of circumstances 
leading up to this result was set forth by him at the 
recent watch-night meetings in the Methodist church 
in Schenectady. We quote from Zion’s Herald the 
substance of his remarks. It makes an exceedingly 
interesting “‘ human document ”: 


‘“ All denominations lay more or less stress on orié 
phase or another of religious experience, some lay 
more stress on faith, some on creed, some on good 
works, while others, I believe, like this church, lay 
more stress on definite religious experience, because 
experience is a work on which faith is founded. 

“The call of Christ I conceive to be that time in a 
man’s life when an impulse comes to surrender every- 
thing for Christ. We all come to a place in our lives, 
when we feel that there is something lacking in our 
life, and Christ speaks to us in that still small voice, 
and if we accept Him, He brings us into new life. 
That is what is meant by hearing the call and giving 
ourselves to Christ. 


“ Personally I had no expectation that the call of 
Christ would come to me. I think most of you here 
who know me personally will agree with me that I 
was not the man you would have expected to confess 
Christ here in this meeting house. If you will par- 
don these personal references, I will give a few rea- 
sons why. I am of New England birth, and a New 
Englander is not apt to be carried away by anything 
emotional. I am a man of books, of an intellectual 
life, associated constantly with students, and such 
men do not take such steps under enthusiasm. ~Most 
of you are aware of the fact that I was a Unitarian, 
and that they are known as a sect which lay more 
stress on reason and intellect than on the heart. Who 
would have thought that I would have been led to 
accept Christ in a revival meeting in a Methodist 
church? No disrespect to this church. 


“By my personal experience I can say that the 
way to the cross is through prayer. The first sermon 
preached here by Dr. Dawson was one on prayer, and 
it was almost by accident that I happened to go. I 
cnly thought of hearing an excellent preacher. I 
did not find much I had not thought of before; but I 
said, what he says is sensible, and I will try it; and 
as I walked down from church that day I prayed that 


‘God would give me the best He had for me. Monday 


came, and I gave myself to the ordinary duties of the 
week. I did not go to hear Dr. Dawson at once again. 
It was not until Thursday night that I came to this 
meeting house; but during that time I continued this 
express prayer, and I must admit with a little more 
interest than usual. I went to hear Dr. Dawson again 
on Friday, Sunday and Monday, and during this time 
I became conscious of a curious change which was 
going on in myself, which I did not, and cannot now, 
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explain. Many things which had been much to me— 
indeed, all—had ceased to interest me. Interest in 
life began to have a curious dullness in regard to some 
things. I do not mean in the carrying on of my regu- 
lar college duties, but in art, literature, nature, ete. 
I began to have a greater love for others, for human- 
ity, for people in general. 

“On Thursday night he preached on ‘ The Delu- 
sions of this Life’; on Friday night he preached on 
the ‘ Visit of Nicodemus to Jesus by Night’; on 
Sunday night he preached on the text of the burn- 
ing bush and how it was not consumed by the fire; on 
Monday night he preached on the Greeks who came 
saying, ‘ We would see Jesus,’ and he said that they 
found not a poet, not a philosopher, not a 
leader of the people, but one whose life had 
been a constant sacrifice for the salvation of 
the world. ‘Then it was on invitation of my friend, 
Dr. Adams—whom I shall never forget in that re- 


spect—I made the decision to follow Christ. I said: . 


‘Tamasinner. I am resolved to surrender and take 
up the spiritual ministry of Christ.’ The call of the 
cross is not merely a call to forgiveness, but a call to 
love and work for Christ. He has said: ‘ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 

“T think there is still something for those who 
come at the eleventh hour. If we have the spirit and 
love of Christ, we will serve Him in every word and 
act of our lives. Up to the very last of His ministry 
Christ labored with His disciples. At the Last Sup- 
per He asked Peter three times in succession, ‘ Simon 
Peter, lovest thou.me more than all these?’ and 
Christ’s answer each time was simply: ‘ Feed My 
sheep.’ ”—The Congregationalist and Christian 
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The Athenians almost worshiped the violet, not 
only for its beauty and fragrance, but because they 
considered it endowed with power to ward off drunk- 
enness. That its efficacy was not always sufficiently 
potent was shown in the ease of Alcibiades, when he 
went to the house of Agathon, covered with violets 
and ivy, and ‘‘ bawled aloud in the court yard.” 


“We are going to manufacture public opinion in 
the pulpit,” declared Bishop McFaul, head of the 
Catholic diocese of Trenton, N. J., when he was seen 
recently regarding the general church movement for 
more rigid laws governing the sale of intoxicating 


drinks. 


John M. Pattison was inaugurated as Governor at 
Columbus, Ohio, and advocated temperance legisla- 
tion and enforcement of Sunday laws. 


Placards hung in conspicuous places in some of the 
clubs and Business Men’s Associations of Philadel- 
phia condemn promiscuous treating among the club 
members. 


The bill in the interests of church and temperance 
organizations ‘of New Jersey, introduced into the 
Legislature, provides for local option in towns, town- 
ships, boroughs and cities. 


Some of the trust companies of New York have 
issued an order that their employees are not to visit 
hotels or places of refreshments where liquor is sold, 
under penalty of dismissal. 


Women should demand the same temperance and 
the same moral purity that the men expect and de- 
mand of them, so that the social circle shall be free 
from intemperance, free from vice, free from licen- 
tiousness, and that the man, whether married or sin- 
gle, who will not accept these terms, shall not be ad- 
mitted to the pure social circle. 


Bishop Key Brooke, of Guthrie, Oklahoma, says: 
“ The liquor question is a most serious one. I should 
be glad to see a prohibition clause, limited as to time, 
in the Statehood bill; but in the end the only liquor 
legislation worth anything must be a local option 
law.” 


The annual report of the chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture sets 
forth the work of the bureau in aiding the Postoffice 
Department in controlling the sale of proprietary 
medicines, which, it is said, often prove fraudulent or 
injurious by reason of the presence of cocaine, mor- 
phia, chloral, or a large percentage of alcohol. 


The yearly consumption of alcohol per capita in 
Finland is 1.84 liters; in Norway, 2.66; in Sweden, 
4.43; in Russia, 5.21; in Holland, 6.30; in Austria, 
7.99; in Great Britain, 8.17; in Servia, 8.46; in Ger- 
many, 9.25; in Roumania, 9.74; in Portugal, 10.10; 
in Italy, 10.30; in Switzerland, 10.73; in Denmark, 
10.87; in Spain, 12.05; in France, 12.57; in Belgium, 
12.58. 


The use of intoxicating liquor may be barred from 
all social functions under the auspices of the Pennsyl- 
vania lodges of Masons. This action is the result of a 
suggestion from R. W. Grand Master George W. 
Kendrick, Jr., of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
at its recent annual meeting. Henceforth no wine 
will be served at banquets in the Masonic Temple. 

There are in Pennsylvania more than 75,000 Ma- 
sons, and 15,000 are members of the seventy-five 
lodges in this city. 
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Since colonial days many of these lodges have used 
stimulants at banquets and other social functions 
where refreshments were served. 


After a week of enforced dryness the principal 
hotels of Boston have resumed the sale of alcoholic 
beverages at their bars, although two of them at least 


have taken the precaution to secure new licenses. It 


now remains to'be seen what steps will be taken by 
District Attorney Moran, the aggressive official who 
ordered the closing of the bars, to the indignation of 
the Boston police. It is asserted that he will not only 
keep up his fight against the hotels, but that he will 
proceed against the Police Board as well for refusing 
meekly to carry out his orders. 


Aleohol in some form was formerly the main de- 
pendence in severe injury and disease. Medical men 
have been gradually proving it to be of less value as a 
healing agent than was so long believed, and Dr. 
Dawson Burns has now cited London statistics that 
there are quite as many recoveries without it as with 
it. In one hospital where alcohol has been practically 
discarded, for instance, the mortality from typhoid 
fever for ten years has been but 12.27 per cent., while 
in other metropolitan hospitals the death rate for 
1904 was 14.58 per cent. 


FEDERAL AND STATE LIQUOR LAWS. 


It has long been in the nature of a scandal that men 
forbidden ‘to sell liquor by the law of their State were 
nevertheless able to get what they regarded as a Fed- 
eral license to do an illegal business. This “ Federal 
license ” is merely a receipt for the payment of Fed- 
eral internal revenue taxes. If these are not paid the 
Federal Government makes trouble and men who are 
willing to defy the State or local authorities prefer 


to purchase immunity from Federal interference by | 


conforming to the requirements of the United States 
statute. 

The Prohibitionist States complain of this bitterly, 
and it is also unfriendly to high license legislation. 
Representative Pearre, of Maryland, has introduced 

a bill forbidding the internal revenue service to give 
« receipt for the payment of tax by a retail liquor 
seller unless the latter has a local license. In prohibi- 
tion States this would stop all Federal revenue and 
tax receipts to retailers, for they are forbidden by 
State law. In high license States the speakeasies 
could not get Federal tax receipts. 


THE FIRST TEMPERANCE PLEDGE AMONG 
FRIENDS. 


The chief reason for forming the first temperance 
pledge was the growing habit of selling too much rum 
to the Indians, and the practice of dispensing spirit- 
nous liquors to buyers at public sales, to imcrease 
their bids. 

When the Friends became sensible of the growing 
evil from rum drinking—so the story goes—they put 


a stop to it as far as was possible, and they were the 
pioneers of Pennsylvania of the temperance reform 
in the province. From the earliest settlement they 
discouraged the sale of rum to Indians, and the meet- 
ing dealt with those who offended. 

In 1683 it was reported to Falls Meeting, Bucks 
County, Pa., that “ Ann Miller doth keep a disorderly 
house and sell strong liquor to English and Indians, 
suffering them to drink it until they are drunk.” In 
1687, William Biles, the only merchant along the 
Delaware, who imported and sold rum, was called to 
account for selling rum to the Indians, and Thomas 
Janney and William Yardley were appointed to wait 
on him. 

The oldest temperance pledge known to be upon 
record is found in the minutes of Middletown Month- 
ly Meeting, Bucks County, Pa., in 1687, signed by 
forty-nine members, who bore testimony against the 
evil practice of selling rum to the Indians, because it 
s “ contrary to the mind of the Lord, and a grief and 
burden to His people.” ‘ 

Down to about 1724 the practice of the crier at 
public vendues of giving rum “ to the bidders to en- 
courage them to enhance the price of the goods,” was 
countenanced by all. That year Middletown Monthly 
Meeting declared against it, and from that time the 
practice was discountenanced by Friends. 

April 9th, 1727, a meeting was held at Union 
school house, Buckingham, Pa., to adopt measures to 
stop “the practice of selling liquors by the small at 
vendues and other public gatherings without a 
license.” Soon afterward it was prohibited by Act 
of Assembly, but the law was only partially observed. 
Throughout the controversy the old inns continued to 
flourish, although the fees for license were increased. 


PRACTICAL WORK. 


| Extract from an address of the Representatives of 
the Society of Friends for Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware. | 


There is a practical work also which may be done 
by the Christian Church, in laboring among its fel- 
low members in private, as any who are spiritual may 
feel their hearts drawn in restoring love to warn the 
erring and tempted of their danger, and exhort them 
not to touch “the wnelean thing.” All connection 
with the traffic in any kind of aleoholie drinks, or 
renting buildings to those who intend so to use them, 
should be discouraged and avoided. Frequenting 
taverns, or other places where liquor is sold, unless 
absolutely essential for other purposes, should be 
shunned; and especially ought parents to guard their 
sons against familiarity with them. 

In the exercise of a personal influence for good, 
much must depend upon our own careful and consist- 
ent walking, and, with this in view, we shall necessar- 
ily find ourselves often called to practice self-denial 
for the sake of others; for shall we be clear in the 
sight of a God of infinite purity and justice, if by our 
indulgence we give any encouragement to a fellow- 
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creature to partake of that which, however harmless 
to us, may be spiritual death to him? The privation, 
in most cases, would be very trifling to ourselves, 
while the possible consequences to him might be ruin- 
ous. How fearful the responsibility im such a case, 
and how solemn the thought, of finding in the last 
great day of account that a brother’s downfall was 
traceable to our unfaithfulness or thoughtless indul- 
gence! We have said that the amount of self-denial 
would generally not be great. If it is felt to be great, 
we may be sure that we ourselves are not quite out of 
the reach of danger. In this connection, we would re- 
mark that the use of spirituous liquors for culinary 
purposes in the household is unnecessary, and should 
be entirely dispensed with. Children, and those in 
our employ, would be thus far relieved from a temp- 
tation to which they might otherwise be exposed un- 
der our own roofs. And remembering the apostolic 
injunction, to “ abstain from all appearance of evil ” 
(1 Thess. 5:22), we should not overlook what, to some, 
might seem a matter of very trifling importance, 
when seeking temporary accommodations for our- 
selves or our families away from home, endeavoring, 
if only for example’s sake, to select as our boarding- 
places or eating-houses those from which intoxicating 
liquors are known to be excluded. If we are alive, 
as we should be, to the danger as well as the best in- 
terests of those around us, these, or other little acts 
of self-denial in the same direction, may often, un- 
wittingly to ourselves, exert a silent influence for 
good, while they will bring their own reward of quiet- 
ness and peace within. 

Is there not, therefore, as regards individual Chris- 
tians, as well as the professing Church in all its 
branches, a manifest and most fitting duty which is 
loudly calling them to put forth their powerful influ- 
ence for the suppression of an evil, which is not only 
spreading desolation and wickedness throughout our 
own land, but causing the very name of our common 
Christianity to be a byword and reproach among the 
heathen? And as the cleansing of her own hands is 
first called for in order to fit the Church for this great 
duty, we earnestly desire that, as in the fear of the 
Lord and with an eye to his honor, this may be 
brought about. 


“The Bible is the master key to some of the best 
literature of the world. It has been a liberal educa- 
tion to innumerable people who, without it, would 
have had no outlook beyond the horizon of their own 
narrow lives.” 

The rarest of all the graces is not faith, of which 
so much is said in the Scripture; not courage, which 
the world rates so highly; but love. “ The greatest 
of these is love.” And what is love but the holding of 
one’s life at the service of whatsoever human. need 
may appeal for help ?—J. R. Miller. 


It is said of Sir Walter Scott: “ He speaks to every 
man as if he were a blood relation.” No wonder 
Dean Stanley declared, “ I am of the religion of Wal- 
ter Scott.” 


and leaves it at the southern. 


Che Juternational Desson. 
FIRST QUARTER. 
SECOND MONTH 11, 1906. 


CALLING FISHERMEN. 


Luke 5: 1-11. 
GOLDEN Text: Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear children, Eph, 5:1. 


LESSON VI. 


JESUS 


DAILY READINGS. 
Second-day, Second mo. 5.—Jesus calling fisherman. Luke 5; 1-11. 


Third-day, Second mo. 6.—The First Call. John 1: 35-46. 
Fourth-day, Second mo. 7.—Fishers of men. Matt. 4: 18-22. 
Fifth-day, Second mo. 8.—A general call. Isa,55: 1-7. 


Sixth-day, Second mo, 9.—The world invited. Isa, 45: 20-25, 

Seventh-day, Second mo, 10.—Conditions of discipleship. Luke 14: 25-27. 

First-day, Second mo. 11.—Reward of discipleship, Matt, 19: 27-30. 

Time.—Some time in spring of 28 A.D., about a 
year after The Temptation. 

Place.—On the shores of the Sea of Galilee, not 
far from Capernaum. 

Place in the Life of Christ.—Early in the Galilean: 
ministry, and in the second year of his ministry. 

Rulers.—Tiberius, Emperor of Rome; Pontius Pi- 
late, governor of Judea (his third year); Herod Anti- 
pas, governor of Galilee. | 

Parallel Accounts.—Matthew 4: 18-22; Mark 1: 
16-20. 

Of the first year of the ministry of Christ only two. 
or three incidents are recorded, and those chiefly in 
the Gospel of John (chapters 1-4), though there are 
brief accounts of the movements of Jesus in Matthew 
(4: 12-17), Mark (4: 14, 15), Luke (4: 14-31); but for 
eight months of the year absolutely no record is given 
though the result of his teaching is implied in the 
statement that he gained ‘‘more disciples than John.” 
(John 4: 1, 2.) This period has been well named the 
‘“ vear of obscurity.” Matthew, Mark and Luke begin 


| their account of Christ’s ministry with an account of 


the Galilean ministry, which began more than a year 
after the Temptation. Why this should be so can 
only be conjectured. Probably before this the apos- 
tles had not been continually with Jesus, but when 
He came to Galilee they entered into a closer rela- 
tionship with Him than during the first year, part of 
which He was in Judea, though it might be inferred 
that John was with Him in Judea, as we find the ac- 
counts of the Judean days only in the Fourth Gospel. 
The Galilean ministry began after the rejection at 
Nazareth, as described in Luke 4: 16-20. The Sea of 
Galilee is about six or seven miles wide and thirteen 
long; it hes in a depression about 700 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. This fact gives the 
banks a tropical vegetation. In the time of Christ it 
was surrounded by a teeming population; there were: 
thirteen towns situated round the lake, and the popu- 
lation of Galilee has been estimated at 3,000,000. 
The river Jordan enters the lake at the northern end 
“The memories of 
Christ’s life linger here as nowhere else in Palestine. 
He made one of its beautiful cities (Capernaum) His 
home,” and “ everywhere about this lake we trace 
His footsteps, and at every point locate some act of 
His blessed ministry.” 


1. “The people.” “ Multitude.” R. V. At the- 
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present time the shores of the lake have a sparse 
population, and it would be impossible to gather a 
“ multitude.” In the time of Christ it was said that 
there were 3,500 or 4,000 vessels upon the lake; now 
there are perhaps a dozen. “The word of God. ” The 
message from God—God’s message—through Christ. 
“ Gennesaret.” Another name for the lake. 

2. “ Boats.” R. V. One belonged to Simon, or 
Simon and Andrew (verse 3), the other to Zebedee. 
Night was the best time for fishing, and they were 
Bec for the coming night. 

** Simon’s.’ Probably heeniee Simon had been 
his host. (Luke 4: 38.) “To put out a little from 
the land.” R. V. “ He sat down and taught the mul- 
titudes out of the boat.” R.V. Sitting was the 
usual attitude of the Jewish teacher. Compare Luke 
4: 20, 21. He was far enough away to prevent the 
multitude from crowding on him, but not too far to 
be easily heard. Christ was a great out-of-doors 
preacher. What He said on this occasion has not 
been recorded. 

4. “ Put out into the deep.” R. V. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the original the verb “ put” is sin- 
gular, showing that the word was given to Peter, 
while the verb “let down” is plural, as being ad- 
dressed to Peter and his companion, or companions, 
if more were with him. 

5. “ Master.” The original word, here rightly 
translated, is not the same word as that used in the 
other Gospels—Rabbi—which really means “ teach- 

> but which would not be readily understood by 
Gentile readers, for whom Luke seems primarily to 
have written. ‘“ We toiled all night and took noth- 
ing: but at Thy word I will let down the nets.” R. 
V. As night was the best time for fishing it would 
hardly be that they would be more successful by day- 
light. “ But.” Peter’s faith in Christ was enough 
to drive away thoughts of past failure and command 
prompt obedience. He acted contrary to his observa- 
tion and personal experience; it was enough to have 
his Lord’s command. 

6. He received the reward of his faith. ‘“ They 
inclosed a great multitude of fishes; and their nets 
were breaking.” R. V. Were on the point of break- 
ing. Modern travelers say that at the present time 


the shoals of fish on the lake “‘ sometimes cover an . 


acre or more on the surface in one dense mass.” 

7. “Partners.” Probably James and John, but 
the word “ partners” in verse 10 is not the same 
Greek word as here, so it is possible, though not like- 
ly, different persons are meant. 

8. “ Fell down.” The great quantity of fish caus- 
ing the boats to sink deep into the water was the 
overwhelming conviction in Peter’s mind of the real- 
ity of the miracle and of the character and power of 
Him who had wrought it. “ Depart from me,” ete. 
Peter means that he was unworthy to be associated 
with Christ, not that he wished Jesus to leave him. 
Compare Isaiah 6: 5. “O Lord.” A much stronger 
title than the one he had used. 


10. “James.” Probably the elder of the two 
brothers. He was one of the three apostles of the 


“imner circle,” and was the first to be martyred. 
Acts 12: 2. “John.” Generally believed to be the 
youngest of the “ Twelve” and known as the “ be- 
loved disciple.” He is the only one of the Twelve 
who died a natural death. Zebedee appears to have 
been with his sons when they were called (Matt. 4: 
21), and it is implied that they followed Jesus with 
His consent (Mark 1: 20), for Jewish custom was 
such that it cannot be thought that they would leave 
without it. “Catch men.” Matthew and Mark say, 
“Fishers of men.’’ The word means literally, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt eateh men alive,” a far better reward than fish. 

11. “ Forsook all.” What? The nets and fish and 
boats? Or, their whole livelihood? Both answers 
have been given much in accordance with precon- 
ceived ideas. ‘The essential thing was that from 
henceforth they sought “ first. Tae kingdom of 
keaven.” Any thing more than this cannot be af- 
firmed with certainty. Compare John 21: 3. 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIO FOR SECOND MONTH ELEVENTH, 1906. 
HOW TO CONQUER TEMPTATION. 
(A Temperance Topic.) 

Second-day, Second mo. 5.—Avoid tempters. Prov. 1: 10-17. 

Third-day, Second mo. 6.—Watch and pray. Eph. 6: 10-20. 

Fourth-day, Second mo. 7.—A promise ofoverecoming. 1 Jobn 5: 1-5. 

Fifth-day, Second mo, 8.—Through the Spirit. Gal. 5: 16-25. 

Sixth-day, Second mo. 9—A crownintheend. Jas. 1: 2-4, 12-15. 

Seventh-day, Second mo. 10.—Our Exemplar. Luke 4: 1-13. 

“‘ Be of good cheer, I have overcome,” is the word 
of encouragement that our Lord gives to those who 
remain in the world. He did not say, I have avoided, 
or escaped; for He had faced the world as it is. But 
neither did He say with the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
that He had tried all things and found them empti- 
ness. There is a vast difference between bravery and 
rashness. To run with patience the race that is set 
before us means neither to run away from the 
tempter— Resist the devil ’”’—nor to run into his 
snares—‘ Lead us not into temptation.” 

Temptations assuredly have their uses, else God 
would not permit them. The placidity of an untried 
heart might deceive even its possessor, but the stir- 
rings of temptation will disclose its need of a cleanser 
and purifier. Or it may be God’s way of demonstrat- 
ing to ourselves and those about us our fitness or un- 
fitness for His work. We need to get our own meas- 
ure as He sees it; and we may be missing our full use- 
fulness because the testing of our mettle has not yet 
been effected, so He sets us to a trial as Job was 
tried, that our ministry may be proved. 

But the Great Physician must be in charge. Self- 
prescribed remedies are of worse than doubtful 
value; and the deepest love and utmost longing of 
our Saviour’s heart found utterance in the words, 
“‘ Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation.” 
So many temptations are superfluous. The dalliance 
with the thought of evil after it is felt to be evil; the 
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argument of Lot, “ Is it not a little one?” the “ just 
this once” that leads to the many times and to ruin 
—all these are the unblessed temptations of the slow 
of heart and the disobedient. 

The lure of a promised good that is to be quickly 
realized is a favorite mode of temptation. To feel 
strong without waiting for strength to develop, to 
dare and bluster when cool judgment would urge cau- 
tion, to fancy one’s self witty or wise when in reality 
it is only the loosing of an unguarded tongue—these 
are the easily-read errors of the man who yields to 
the wiles of the cup. Haste to gain material goods 
leads to theft and cheating; a desire to appear learned 
or good above one’s real attainments leads to hypoc- 
risy; and so on through the list. The Creator writes 
it in spirit and soul and body, as in the whole realm 
of life—‘ First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn,” and the search for the ‘ short cut ”’ is a denial 
of His wisdom. 

Every conquered temptation is vantage ground for 
new battle. Victory over grossness is not the end of 
the fight, but only the clearing of the way to finer 
achievement and more glorious triumph. And how 
needy are those whose feet are yet in the mire, 
“‘ sinking in sorrow where we’ve never been” 
sailed by temptations that are powerless against us. 
For their aid, we must have the true spirit of Christ 
that works with and for the lowest and neediest; and 
in the sense of our responsibility for them will often 
come the surest conquest over that which tempts us. 


Missionary Brpartment. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


A RECENT LETTER FROM 


M. WISTAR. 


ARMENIA. 
BY E. 
Ten years ago many Friends were warmly inter- 
ested in the trials of Armenians in Central and East- 
ern Turkey in Asia, and together contributed a con- 
siderable sum towards their relief. The funds were 
invested directly amongst despoiled survivors of ter- 
rible massacres and pillage at Harpoot and many sur- 
rounding villages of mountain and plain, and at the 
ancient Biblical city of Oorfa, in the upper part of 
Mesopotamia. The following extracts come as an 
echo to Friends who contributed to some earnest 
work of relief which was instituted at Oorfa with the 
approbation and aid and constant care of Corinna 
Shattuck, the heroic American missionary who con- 
tinues her zealous and efficient labors at that place: 


“ Oorfa, Turkey; ee 22d, 1905. 
“ My Dear Mr. and Mrs, W. 

“Your very welcome letter of November 28th, 
with the valued enclosure of your gift for the Indus- 
trial Department came to hand by last post. 

‘““ We shall soon send you reports of Orphanage and 
of the Boys’ Work Department. 

“The year has been one of peculiar strain; work 
pressing on all sides, and too few to carry the over- 
sight. The Lord has sustained and we have been free 


from illess. The heat was unprecedented in degree 
and duration. We do not get more change than a few 
days in the vineyard which the children give to raisin 
making. <0 


“Since beginning this letter the weather has 
changed, and we are suffering the extreme cold, with 
wind and snow. Our man Hagopjan has gone to 
Aleppo to meet our engineer, who comes from Bel- 
fast (Ireland), and will have charge of our several 
pieces of machinery on the way to us, and probably- 
also have oversight of three flour mill engines of this 
region already placed. We hope his being here will 
encourage others to get in machinery, especially in 
the agricultural line. We have one boy (he was on 

. list during the long time you sent support for 
orphans), and very much interested in learning agri- 
culture in a scientific way. If he is persevering he 
may eventually help us much in our village work; as 
yet we only work through the Arabs in their primi- 
tive style for ploughing and reaping, but are thankful 
to get wheat for our needs. We have sent him, 
Avidis Ekmekjuyau (the boy) to Marash to be under 
one just returned after a full course in agricultural 
college in the United States and some practical efforts 
at farming’ in our Western central region. He is 
studying and working and teaching and faleing charge 
of fields for wealthy landholders. ” T like the enter 
prise he shows. He, too, was an orphan and formerly 
(fifteen years ago) under my supervision when in 
Marash. 

“We have just ee our Protestant aban 
here in Oorfa, and it was an interesting historic pa- 
per that was read, crowded with items showing the 
power of the gospel. Nothing is more interesting 
to me than the indirect influence upon the old 
Church (the Gregorian, ritualistie Church, often tra- 
ditional, with little spirituality). 


“Most homes (Gn Oorfa) now have the Bible in 
vernacular and some one able to read it. I recently 
visited an evening school at the Gregorian Church, 
in which 89 young men in working ¢g garb were eagerly 
at work learning to read or to- keep accounts, these 
having had no schiool opportunities when boys. On 
Sabbath they congregate for Bible lessons under the 
same set of teachers. The leader is a graduate of 
Aintab College and an earnest Christian (Aintab Col- 
lege is a very substantial and efficient institution of 
the A. B. C. F. M. It is one of the strong Ameri- 
can Mission Stations.) We have also our own even- 
ing school for such as are all day in the shops, and 
the eagerness in study is noticeable. 


“This week, at our Educational Club, we had a 
review ... of ‘Up from Slavery,’ life of Booker 
Washington, and all were exceedingly interested. ... 
I took a trip to Diabekir in the autumn, then after 
nine days in our home started for Marash, in all 500 
miles by horseback. . I went in interest chiefly of our 
industries, but accomplished something in several 
lines of influence; enjoyed much and wearied much. 
. . . Be assured T shall wish to see you all again if 
I ever do return to U.S. A., though I have no 
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thought of doing so soon. . . . My kind regards to 
any and all of the good Friends I met or who have 
been co-workers with us. Very gratefully and sin- 
cerely your friend, ‘“* Cortnna SHATTUCK.” 


Gurrespondeure. 


WHAT IS OUR FUTURE? 


A most serious consideration is this—that there appears to 
be almost no body of Friends in the whole church which occu- 
pies intelligent, conservative, yet aggressive ground. 

Our choice as Friends seems to lie between a dead conserva- 
tism immovable by argument or entreaty, and an unintelligent 
following where others lead along the line of least resistance. 

I would that it were possible now that we have for many 
years held up ideals with regard to the ministry, pastoral work 
and church activity, to make some attempt toward realization. 

To those who are really in the current of this twentieth 
century life the conviction must insistently come that the idea 
with regard to the ministry held by Friends two generations 
ago is utterly untenable. 

That a true minister of the gospel is one who simply comes 
to our meetings, as others do perhaps, without much previous 
thought or preparation, and then, often or infrequently, as the 
ease may be, delivers himself of a message possibly from the 
divine source, but very humanly limited and handled, and con- 
fessedly rather for the relief of his own mind than from a 
burning desire to help, we of this generation cannot believe. 

And yet it is to this kind of a ministry that our Society is 
commonly shut up, excepting where the pastoral system has 
been inaugurated. 

But what of the pastoral system itself? Is it a refuge worth 
while in the emergency? Is it, through the constant holding 
up of high Christian ideals by faithful prophets, coming grad- 
ually into line with genuine Quaker aspirations? Or is it nat- 
urally and inevitably destructive of that sense of individual 
communion and responsibility which true Quakerism stands 
for? 

If some Friend of large outlook and deep spiritual insight 
can throw some hopeful light on these questions he will help 
to reassure some of us who are almost in doubt, whether we 
ought to bequeath to a rising generation a struggle to maintain 
our church identity. RS: 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Francis R. Cope, Jr., of Germantown, Philadelphia, has just 
been elected a trustee of Bryn Mawr College, in place of Philip 
C. Garrett. 

Mary C. Hoag, widow of the late Elihu H. Hoag, of Kees- 
ville, N. Y., a beloved minister of Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting, 
Vt., has removed to Ohio, her native State. Her address is 
Liberty, Logan County, O. nie 

Dr. George A. Barton is giving a course of lectures in the 
New York City meeting house this winter on the general sub- 
ject of the life and teaching of Christ. The first lecture of the 
course was last Seventh-day evening. 

A successful revival closed on the 21st ult. at Stanton 
Friends’ Meeting, Champaign County, Ill. The meetings were 
conducted by Job E. Dennis, of Indiana, and Ira G. Carter, the 
pastor. Twelve were definitely blessed, and the membership 
much revived. 

Grassy Run congregation in Clinton County, O (Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting) has built a home for their minister near their 
meeting house. Their pastor, Harry R. Hole, formerly of 
Salem, O., and wife, moved into the new home the last of 
Twelfth month. 

A very interesting and valuable conference was held in Bal- 
timore at the time of their First month quarterly meeting. 
Allen C. Thomas told of “A Great Inheritance,’ Samuel R. 
Neave of “A Lost Opportunity,” and Rufus M. Jones of “A 
Present Opportunity.” 

Many Friends in New England will hear with regret of the 
death of Lydia Ann Frye, of South China, Maine. Just before 
her death she returned to China Monthly Meeting a minute 
which liberated her to visit all the families of Friends in New 
England Yearly Meeting. 

Revival meetings of two weeks’ duration closed at Quaker, 
Ind., the 15th ult., resulting in seventy-four renewals and con- 
versions, The meetings were led by Willis Bond, assisted by 
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Charles Alton, pastor. A large number of young men were 
brought to definite decision in the meetings. 

Farmland Monthly Meeting, Ind., held the 13th ult., was well 
attended. Evidence was given of good success in all lines of 
church work. Clyde Watson, a young man of promise who 
has just recently been recommended, preached a sermon with 
great power to the edification and satisfaction of all present. 

David Tatum, last heard from at Clanton, Ala., now writes 
from Thomasville, Ga. He is not located for the winter as 
stated in our former item, but is traveling most of the time, 
laboring in the cause of temperance and for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic. He has been active in this line much of the 
time since 1870. 

Friends at West Springs, Ill, wish to extend a welcome to 
any who are expecting to locate for a longer or shorter period 
in or near Chicago. Good homes can be readily secured in this 
suburb which is only forty minutes’ ride from city on the 
C., B. & Q. Railroad. Sylvester Jones, late of Cuba, is doing 
good work there as pastor. 

We take the following from the Whittier (Cal.) Register: 
“D. J. Wood, of this city, and L. A. Walker, of Greening, are 
taking steps to found a Friends’ colony at Elmwood, near 
Modesto, Stanislius County. They have located a number of 
families, and, judging from the number of inquiries received, 
there will be quite a hegira of Eastern people to that place 
during the next year.” 

Those who have been interested in the efforts to secure a 
meeting house for Friends in Washington, D. C., will be grati- 
fied to learn that an attractive and commodious building is just 
completed. It is located corner of Thirteenth and Irving 
Streets, N. W. The opening service will occur Second month 
llth. Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood is expected to be present 
and to deliver an address on peace in the evening. 

A revival is in progress at Farmland, Ind., conducted by J. L. 
Kittrell, the pastor in the meeting at that place. It has al- 
ready given promise of being the greatest religious awakening 
ever known in that part of the country. More than one hun- 
dred of all classes have been truly converted. The power of 
God has taken hold upon the people in a most miraculous way. 
Any attempt to describe the work would be impossible, and it 
continues with increased interest. 

A series of meetings was held at Coloma Meeting, Parke 
County, Ind., for three weeks, resulting in about forty conver- 
sions and renewals; a few claimed entire sanctification. Eight 
have requested to become members of Friends. The first week 
the meetings were led by Asa Woodard, of Jennings County, 
Ind., assisted by the pastor and others. The two weeks follow- 
ing they were under the direction of Dr. David Harold, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., whose plain, earnest and faithful preaching 
under the anointing of the Holy Spirit sealed conviction and 
created a deeper hungering after righteousness. 

In response to an invitation, a few friends attended a meet- 
ing held in a hall opposite the old Springfield Meeting House at 
Marple, Pa., First-day afternoon, the 21st inst. A union Sab- 
bath School is held in the hall each week, and frequently it is 
followed by some religious services. On this occasion there 
were eight Friends present, five of whom had come part way by 
trolley car, and had enjoyed a three-mile tramp in the bright 
sunshine across country to the meeting place. The meeting 
was a helpful one, and apparently much appreciated by the 
congregation, which was made up of the families of residents 
of the neighborhood, including a number of children. 

Last year Goshen College, Ind., invited Earlham and several 
other colleges of Indiana to send delegates to meet there for the 
purpose of holding a meeting on the subject of international 
arbitration. Earlham responded, and sent as her representa- 
tives Profs. Hodgin and Russell. At the meeting it was decided 
to hold the next meeting at Earlham some time during the 
present year. Since taking up the matter Earlham has decided 
to extend the scope of the question, and with this idea in view 
has extended invitations to all the colleges of Ohio and Indiana, 
and at present the number of responses is very gratifying, at 
least twenty-five having responded. While no definite date has 
been arranged for the conference, it is the intention to have it 
some time in Fourth month. 

George A. Barton has contributed nearly ninety articles to 
the great Jewish Encyclopedia, which has just been completed 
in twelve volumes. It is an encyclopedia of all the religious 
and intellectual activities of the Jewish race, and accordingly 
includes all biblical matters. Many leading Christian scholars 
have been among the contributors. Prof. Barton has been 
asked to write a number of the more important articles, in- 
cluding even the article on “ Moses.” He has written also on 
the tribes of Judah and Levi, on “ Levites,’ on the books of 
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“ Kings,” “ Leviticus,” “ Numbers,” “Obadiah,” “Ruth” and 
“Maccabees; ” also the articles on “Altar,” “Aram,” “Ash- 
toreth,” “ Paradise,’ “Sin-Offering,’ ‘“ Semites,’ “ Semitic 
Languages,” “ Temple of Solomon,” “ Second Temple,” “ Temple 
of Herod,’ and “ Witcheraft,” not to mention numerous shorter 
articles on things Biblical and Palestinian. He will now pre- 
‘pare a series of articles for Dr. Hastings’ great dictionary of 
religion. 

Ellison R. Purdy and wife, from Penn College Meeting, Os- 
kaloosa, Iowa, have been with Friends at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
helping in a series of special meetings. The effort continued 
two weeks, closing the 22d ult. Zeno H. Doan, the pastor in 
the Marshalltown Meeting, writes concerning the work: 
“Ellison R. Purdy, in his clear, simple teaching has been a 
great blessing to us, and has left us united in Jesus Christ. 
His talks in the day meetings, for they were more talks than 
sermons, were especially helpful; so clear and plain did he 
make the way that the little child and the old man of more 
than three-score years alike found the Saviour. His talks on 
‘The Comforter, ‘The Baptism with the Holy Spirit’ and 
‘The Spirit-filled Life and Temptation,’ were admitted by all 
to be the clearest on these subjects, so difficult to understand, 
that they had ever heard. The work here is moving nicely, and 
promises well for the future. Three young men have been re- 
ceived into membership in the last two months, and there are 
seven other requests before the meeting.” 

The following extracts from a letter written at- Friends- 
wood, Texas, give fresh glimpses of our isolated colony on the 
Gulf Coast: “Friendswood is prospering. Several families 
have moved in this winter from Indiana. Garretsons, Woods, 
Pickerings and Woods, Jr., Lemuel and Rachel Middle- 
ton, ministers, have moved here also from  Russiaville, 
Ind., bringing with them, for the winter, their nephew, 
Clarence Fisher. This makes six Friends’ preachers in 
this meeting. We are having a very pleasant winter. Have 
all kinds of winter vegetables in the garden. Our brother and 
sister, J. Carlir and Tamar Bales, from Wichita, Kan., life- 
long members of Friends, have been here visiting, and we gave 
them new potatoes and peas from the garden at Christmas 
time. We also had mustard greens, radishes, onions and let- 
tuce. Rachel Middleton is doing valuable service in soliciting 
for and pushing the work on the academy. 
colony recently ceiled the large room that is to be used for 
church and Sabbath School, and tacked the canvas on. We 
will have a nice large room when seated and lighted. The 
academy is doing good work with Prof, A. T. White as teacher. 
Our carpenters are kept very busy. All of the new-comers, ex- 
cept the preacher, will engage in rice culture, which is on the 
boom at present. We have a good prospect for a railroad, 
which is just what we need.” 

The party that sailed last Eleventh month, under the leader- 
ship of Willis R. Hotchkiss, to establish an industrial mission 
among the “ Nandi” tribe in British East Africa, has been de- 
tained in England by sickness and other causes, but now ex- 
pect to leave Marseilles for the field early in Second month. 
Under date of First month 9th, Willis R. Hotchkiss writes from 
London as follows: “ While, of course, we are all anxious to get 
out to the work that we believe awaits us, we look upon this 
delay as in the gracious leading of our Lord and are content. 
This extra month may indeed give time for the unsettlement in 
Nandi to subside to some extent. While we do not expect that 
things will be altogether quiet, we hope to be able to win the 
confidence of the people after a while. And again, it ought 
to give time for our goods from America to get out by the time 
we get there. The implements especially we shall need at the 
outset. So, on the whole, the delay seems quite providential. 

. Iam glad to say that English Friends are becoming much 
interested in our enterprise, and a number have promised regu- 
lar support. I have visited a number of points, and the F. F. 
M. A. are now planning to send me to a number of meetings 
during our further stay here. I have had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the Meeting for Sufferings, and was received most 
cordially. Also addressed the annual meeting of the F. F. 
M. A. shortly after our arrival. Was over in Ireland by invi- 
tation of Dublin Friends a couple of weeks ago, and much in- 
terest is apparent there.” 

The following item taken from the Philadelphia Puwblic 
Ledger will be of interest to many Friends: “ An international 
movement for spreading a knowledge throughout the world of 
the doctrine of the ‘Inner Light, as set forth by George Fox, 
a founder of the Quaker religion in England in the seventeenth 
century, was started yesterday at the meeting house in South 
Twelfth Street. Although the movement is being promoted 


The men in the, 


largely by Friends, of both branches, it is intended to be non- 
sectarian, and an effort will be made to obtain the co-operation 
of Christian people of all denominations in this country and 
also in Europe. The work is being undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of Henry W. Fry, a grandson of Elizabeth Fry, who was 
famous for her work in the prisons of. England in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. After traveling in many coun- 
tries studying the various religions and their effects upon the 
lives of people holding them, Henry Fry has concluded that 
what the world needs most in the matter of religions is a clear 
knowledge of the doctrine that the Spirit of God is in the heart 
of every man. He has been helped in coming to this conclu- 
sion through talks with missionaries in many fields. Henry 
Fry is not a member of the Society of Friends, but because the 
Quakers have always held the belief in the ‘inner light’ as 
their central doctrine, he has gone to them for encouragement 
in promoting the new movement. A month ago the matter 
was considered by some of the leading English Friends at a 
meeting held in London. Among them were Isaac Sharp, re- 
cording secretary of the Society; Edward Grubb, editor of the 
British Friend, and Norman Penney, librarian. It was then de- 
cided to take up the work along whatever lines seemed best. 
Letters were given to Henry Fry introducing him to American 
Friends, and explaining his object in coming to this country. 
Among the prominent Philadelphia Friends who are interested | 
in the movement are Isaac Sharpless, president of Haverford 
College; John B. Garrett, Asa 8. Wing, president of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Company; Alfred C. Garrett, John H. 
Dillingham, C. Walter Borton, Samuel Emlen and Joseph 
Rhoads. Several private meetings were held with Henry Fry 
for the formulation of a plan, and that plan was approved at 
yesterday’s meeting. A company will be organized, under the 
name of the Central Truth Publishing Company. Its purpose 
will be to publish a pamphlet containing abstracts of the best 
literature on the subject of the ‘inner light,’ as well as original 
papers. Henry Fry will be editor of the pamphlet, and with 
him will be associated, either actively as editors or as advisers, 
many of the leading Friends of this city and vicinity. The 
pamphlet will be sent broadcast to clergymen, missionaries and 
Christian workers everywhere. The work will probably be 
broadened as time goes on, and it is hoped to make this a great 
evangelizing movement, not only in Christian countries, but 
among heathen peoples.” 


BORN. 


Hore.—To Harry R. Hole and Leora E. H. Hole, near Sabina, 
O., First month 10th, 1906, a son, Harrison Haviland. 

Lemiey.—To Dr. L. G. and Maud Stalkes Lemley, Richland, 
Ja., First month 11th, 1906, a daughter. 


MARRIED. 


FouLKE—UPDEGRAFF.—In Russell Hall, Friends’ University, 
Wichita, Kan., First month 16th, 1906, Everard Lester Foulke 
and Clara Belle Updegraff, both members of University Meet- 
ing. They will be at home, 2015 Shirley Avenue, Wichita, 
Kan., after Second month Ist. f 

LoUNSBURY—WoopRUFF.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Canby, Iowa, Twelfth month 27th, 1905, Howard 
Lounsbury and Edna M. Woodruff. 


DIED. 


BALLINGER.—At his home, near Spiceland, Ind., Eleventh 
month 12th, 1905, Nathan Hunt Ballinger, in his 83d year. He 
was a birthright member with Friends, and for a number of 
years was a minister of the gospel. His views were progressive, 
and his life one of active interest in every thing that pertained 
to the good of mankind.’ 

Frye.—Im South China, Me., First month 18th, 1906, Lydia 
Ann Frye, a minister of the gospel—a faithful servant. 

Hitt.—At the home of his daughter, S. A. Moon, in Whittier, 
Cal., First month 11th, 1906, Thomas H. Hill, son of Nathan 
and Elizabeth Hill, aged 88 years. The deceased was an earn- 
est Christian. 

Hunt.—At Colorado Springs, Col., Twelfth month 19th, 
1905, Daniel Huff Hunt, eldest son of Jacob G. and Sarah F. 
Hunt, of Wilmington, O., in the 43d year of his age. He died 
a happy Christian. 

Newtin.—At her home, Lawrence, Kan., Eleventh month 
21st, 1905, Rebecca E. Newlin, wife of John M. Newlin, aged 61 
years. She was a birthright Friend, and an elder in the church 
at the time of her death. 
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Events amd Comments. 


The Pacific Coast steamship Valencia 
struck a reef off the coast of Vancouver 
Island early on the morning of the 22d 
ult., and the ship with most of her pas- 
sengers was lost. One hundred and 
nineteen out of one hundred and fifty- 
four are thought to have perished. 


The National Negro Business League, 
of New York, has been formed and in- 
corporation papers have been filed. Its 
objects are to promote the commercial 
and financial development of) the Negroes 
of the United States by thoroughly or- 
ganizing them into local leagues in all 
States and Territories. This is to be 
done by systematic instruction, confer- 
ence and encouragement in commercial 
enterprises and the proper use and saving 
of money. ‘ 


There is a proposition before the Ohio 
Legislature to abolish capital punish- 
ment, and one of the advocates of this 
departure is E. G. Coffin, of Springfield, 
former warden of the State Penitentiary. 
He points to the example of Wisconsin, 
which in 1853 did this thing, and says 
that murders have decreased there. E. G, 
Coffin’s long experience as warden leads 
him to believe that persons contemplat- 
ing murder give no thought whatever to 
the matter of punishment. 


The Board of Health of Cleveland, O., 
is attempting to prevent the overcrowd- 
ing of street cars. It has ordained that 
a ear shall accommodate as many pas- 
sengers as it can seat, plus half again as 
many. ‘The company has been ordered to 
post signs in each car, calling attention 
to the number of persons who may ride 
in that particular car. Conductors and 
officials of the company are liable to ar- 
rest for the violation of the new regula- 
tion, and the health officer has been given 
a policeman to watch the cars and make 
some arrests to test the law. This is 
not an extreme measure. It allows for 
the taking up of standing room to a rea- 
sonable extent, and merely prevents a 
degree of indecent overcrowding. 
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A demand has arisen in New York 
State for local option in dealing with the 
liquor question, and an organized move- 
ment to help it along has been started. 
In his recent message Governor Higgins 
laid down this reasonable proposition: 
“Tt seems illogical for the State to im- 
pose the traffic upon cities, villages or 
other local civil divisions of the State, 
against the wishes of a majority of the 
inhabitants.” <A bill has been introduced 
at Albany which would give local option 
to the residence sections of cities, villages 
and towns, and this measure has the sup- 
port of the anti-saloon league. 


The convention of the delegates of the 
nations is in session. The finances of 
Morocco are to be reformed. It must re- 
main under the nominal headship of a 
Morocean chief, but it must be controlled 
and directed by a staff of European offi- 
cers. France claims that they should be 
Frenchmen. Germany wishes them to 
represent different Powers. The custom 
house administration has to be reformed, 
also the tariff. Certain important pub- 
lic works are to be provided for. The 
United States is there, not to entangle 
itself, but to promote peace. It has had 
and may have real interests, as the his- 
tory of its relations to Morocco will 
show; but not all are such as the Euro- 
pean Powers have. 


Much skepticism prevails in Russia 
concerning the reforms promised through 
the prospective Douma, but nearly all 
parties have decided to make the best of 
this means to secure permanent reforms, 
and bring increased liberties. Witte is 
confident that he can control the situation 
until the Douma convenes, and it is re- 
ported that notwithstanding their vic- 
tories over the revolutionists and the ap- 
parent opportunity to turn their backs 
on the recently promulgated reforms, the 
Emperor and his advisers have taken an- 
other long step in the direction of consti- 
tutionalism by deciding to intrust the 
first imperial Douma with a large meas- 
ure of constituent powers. The Minis- 
terial Cabinet and the Council of the Em- 
pire are now engaged in discussing 
changes in the organic laws of the em- 
pire, and the powers to be conferred upon 
the Douma are considered necessary to 
bring these laws into harmony with the 
spirit of the Emperor’s manifesto of Oc- 
tober 30th, and with the new path on 
which Russia has entered. 


Of large importance is the agreement 
made by Secretary Root and the British 
Embassador at Washington, for the pre- 
servation and development of the fisher- 
ies of the great lakes. Provision is made 
for the appointment of a commission to 
draft uniform laws and regulations for 
the protection of fish and the culture of 
species which can thrive in these inland 
seas. The new order of things will be 
enforced by the Federal authorities of 
the United States and Canada, thus tak- 
ing control of this matter from the juris- 
diction of the States, and looking after it 
in the larger public interest. The new 
regulations are to remain in force five 
years, after which time they may be re- 
vised. The importance of this agree- 
ment between the two countries is shown 
by the fact that the amount of fish taken 
from the lakes has steadily declined. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


— 


| Frew Preorte Know How USEFUuUL Ir 18 


IN PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 
infectant and purifier in nature, but 


_ few realize its valne when taken into 


the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. Charcoal is a remedy that 


| the more you take of it the better; it is 


not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 


) the gases and impurities always pres- 


ent in the stomach and intestines and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money is 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary, great 
benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents a 
box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


READ PRUDENTIAL and send in 
coupon. 


There has been an almost complete disap- 
pearance of the muskegon, a reduction in 
the catch of white fish, and a falling off 
in eatches of all sorts at the best fishing 
grounds. In order to execute the agree- 
ment with the British Government the 
President will ask Congress to enact a 
law conferring upon the Federal Govern- 
ment authority to regulate the great lake 
fisheries. The National Bureau of Fish- 
ery reports that the product of the fish- 
eries in one year aggregated 113,000,000 
pounds, valued at $2,611,439. 


When one of the daughters of Horace ° 
Smith was going to be christened, the 
clergyman asked the name of the child. 
“ Rosalind,” said the father. “ Rosalind, 
Rosalind, Rosalind ! ” was the reply. “I 
never heard such a name. How do you 
spell it ?” “Oh,” was the rejoinder, “as 
you like it ! ” 
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A CHANGE OF HEART. 


“T care for nobody, 
And nobody cares for me,” 
Sang Tommy at play in the sweet new 
hay, 
Where nobody could see. 


So his mother made tthe fire, 
And searched for the old hen’s nest, 
While the sun, from its place high over- 
head, 
Went sliding into the west. 


She filled the water pail, 
And picked the berries for tea, 

And wondered down in her tender heart 
Where her little boy could be. 


Alone in the dim old barn, 
Tommy grew tired of play, 
When the cows came home, and the 
shadows fell 
Over the new-mown hay. 


So into the kitchen he ran, 
With a noisy “Hi! yi! yi!” 

His mother had made him a frosted cake, 
She had made him a saucer pie. 


So he gave her a loving hug— 
“T will help next time,” said he; 
“T care for somebody, 
And somebody cares for me.” 


—Our Boys and Girls. 


TALE OF A SLEEPY WHALE. 


Cut In Two ON OCEAN BLUE BY A SHIP 
WITHOUT A SAIL. 


The good ship Philadelphia brings to 
port a stirring tale of leaving in two sec- 
tions a _ too-confiding whale. It was 
three bells on the liner, Lookout Hansen 
in the “ nest,” his w eather eye a-working 
north and south and east and west. 

“Ship ahoy! ” he yelled, affrighted, as 
he sighted dead ahead a huge black bulk 
that floated on the ocean’s slumbrous 
bed. “Are you bark or schooner ?—if 
I'd only seen you sooner! Put to lar- 
board or to starboard, or you'll get it in 
the neck. Clear the track, or else, I 
warn you, you'll do business as a wreck.” 

Skipper Roberts heard the warning, 
but the liner, as if scorning an outside 
interference, kept her course as straight 
as nails. And with searce a shock or 
shiver—there was not a_ full-grown 
quiver—she halved the thing that 
blocked her while the crew hung o’er the 
rails. 

“Great Scott!” quoth Skipper Rob- 
erts, “can it be my eyesight fails, or 
have we gone in business’ subdividing 
sleepy whales?’ 

“Sure we are the ‘vivisector’! ” 
shouted Hansen from the nest. See, it’s 
head is heading eastward and its tail is 
drifting west! ” 


THE PASTOR, THE GIRL AND THE 
6 FELLA. 3 


A story is told of a shock received by 
a Duluth pastor. He makes it a point to 
welcome any strangers cordially, and one 
evening, after the completion of the ser- 
vice, he hurried down the aisle to sta- 
tion himself at the door. 

A Swedish girl was one of the stran- 
gers in the “congregation. She is em- 
ployed as a domestic in one of the fash- 
ionable homes, and the minister, noting 


— WHAT THE — 


WORLD’S BIGGEST USERS 
HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Lincoln, Neb., December 4, 1905. 


Our separator experience dates back about ten years. At that 
time the De Laval separator was already recognized as the 
best machine; though its superiority was not quite so fully 
established as it is at the present time. In those earlier days, 
through the purchase of other creameries in which the ma- 
chinery was already installed, we had opportunity to use vari- 
ous other makes of separators; however, none of them did 
the work as well as the De Laval, either as to capacity for 
clean skimming or ease and simplicity of operation. 

Before the advent of the hand separator the Beatrice Com- 
panies operated between five and six hundred De Laval power 
separators, and there were many instances where our experi- 
ence led us to deliberately replace some other make of machine 
with a new Da Laval, paying good, hard-earned money for 
same, 

There is no disputing the fact that the De Laval power 
separator is a better machine in every respect than any other 
make. Since the hand separator came into general use in this 
western country we have had further opportunity to make 
comparisons, and in our opinion there is no other machine as 
yet manufactured which compares with the De Laval in ca- 
pacity for skimming, clean skimming, ease and simplicity of 
operation. 


but to replace these larger machines we have in the past five 
or six years, sold to farmers throughout these western states 
and territories approximately thirty-five thousand De Laval 
cream separators which are operated by hand or tread power. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPau.Y. 
By W. F. Jensen, Secretary. 


If the above is the kind of experience you would profit by 
a De Laval Catalogue, and any desired particulars are to be 
had for the asking. 


The DeLAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO 
1213 Filbert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


9 & 11 Drumm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: 


604 CORTLANDT STREET 


NEW YORK 


The large “Alpha” De Laval machines we owned and 
operated in years gone by have practically all left our terri- 
tory, having been sold as second-hand machines to creameries 
in the East where the whole milk system is still flourishing, 
121 Youville Square 
MONTREAL 
75 & 77 York Street 
TORONTO 
248 McDermot Avenue 
WINNIPEG 


that she was a stranger, stretched out 
his hand. 


He welcomed her to the church, and 
expressed the hope that she would be a 
regular attendant. Finally he said that 
if she would be at home some evening 
during the week he would call. 


“'T’ank you,” she murmured bashfully, 
but ay have a fella.” 

Three of the members of the congre- 
gation heard the conversation, and in 
spite of the fact that their pastor swore 
them to secrecy, one of them “ leaked.” 
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READ PRUDENTIAL and send in 
coupon. 


FIREPLACES. 


The embers of the sunset 

Burn red on Winter days, 

And two straight polished-andirons 
Stand dark against the blaze. 


—Isabella Howe Fiske, in January Lip- 
pincott’s. 
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PROFESSOR RICHARDS’ VEGETABLE 
JOKE. 

Professor Richards, of Yale, enjoys a 
joke, and his pupils often come to him 
when they have heard a new one. 

Such was the case when one of his stu- 
dents said to him: 

* Professor, wouldn’t you like a good 
recipe for catching rabbits? ” 


“Why, yes,” replied the professor. 
“What is it?” 
“Well, you crouch down behind a 


thick stone wall, and make a noise like a 
turnip.” 

Quick as a flash came the reply, “O, a 
better way than tnat would be for you 
to go and sit quietly in a bed of cabbage 
heads and look natural.”—Ha, ; 


NOTICE. 


The ‘Torrey-Alexander mission will 
open in the Second Regiment Armory, 
near Broad Street and Susquehanna Ave- 
“nue, Philadelphia, on Sabbath evening, 
Second month 4th. Every one of the five 
hundred churches throughout the city are 
interested in the success of these meet- 
ings, which will continue in various parts 
of the city during Second, Third and 
Fourth months. The meetings will be 
conducted by R. A. Torrey, assisted by 
Charles M. Alexander, a singer of gospel 
hymns. 

Dr. Torrey was born in New Jersey, 
educated at Yale University, and served 
his first pastorate at Garrettsville, Ohio. 
After four years of successful work he 
was called to be secretary of the City 
Mission Society in Minneapolis, Minn. 
His success in that mission attracted the 
attention of Mr. Moody, jwho secured 
him as’ superintendent of the Moody 
Bible Institute, Chicago, and four years 
later as pastor of the Chicago Avenue 
Church. 

It was while serving in this twofold 
capacity that Dr. Torrey received a call 
to hold revival services in Melbourne, 
Australia. This was the beginning of 
the evangelistic campaign, which, during 
the last two years, has reached its climax 
in the largest cities of England. It is 
said that Dr. Torrey is not eloquent. In 
one sense, this is true. He employs none 
of the tricks of oratory; he makes no 
attempt to paint beautiful word pic- 
tures, but simply hammers home the 
truth as he believes it. 

Charles M. Alexander is a Southerner, 
and served as professor of music at 
Maryville University, Tenn. He had 
been engaged for eight years in evangel- 
istic work, but outside of a limited circle 
he was unknown. It was in the conduct 
of the music in the Melbourne Mission 
that he first revealed the power that has 
delighted every city visited by these two 
evangelists, A great many thought him 
a solo singer. He has a fine baritone 
voice, which is most effective. It is as a 
leader of songs and as the musical mas- 
ter of the great chorus and congregation 
that he rises head and shoulders above 
any living man. 

The meetings in the Second Regiment 
Armory will continue until Second month 
24th. For once in revival meetings pro- 
fessed Christians are invited to stay at 
home, while those seeking conversion are 
welcomed with open arms, and will be 
the guests of honor at every big meeting. 
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Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 233 N, Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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PRAISE. 


BY GEORGE M. HICKS. 
To thee who spake, and there was light, 
To thee who rulest day and night, 
At whose behest the wondrous stars, 
Imprisoned by no shackling bars, 
Their own’eternal courses keep, 
As through unending heavens 

sweep, 


they 
All praise! 


But every consecrated heart, 

Of God’s creation a true part, 

Sings praise to Him of Galilee, 

In holy accents, bold and free; 

Aye, evermore to Father, Son 

And Holy Ghost, till earth is done, 
Sings praise. 


The mightiest creation this, 
The heart of sin the wondrous kiss 
Of God the Son creates anew, 
To God Himself the heart now true, 
The evil night of sin above, 
And by His Spirit filled with love, 
Sings praise. 
Collins, N. Y., Jan. 3d, 1905. 


* My belubed culud brudders, 
Havin’ left at home my specks 
Ill have ter ax your pardon 
Fer not readin’ ob my tex’; 
But yer’ll find de inspiration 
Ob what I has ter say 
In de Pistle ob de postle 
To de Church in Africa.” 
—0O. T. Dozier. 


Teacher: “ Robert, what does a voleano 
do with its lava ?” 

Robert (the dullest boy in the class) : 
“T—um—ah—give it up!” 

Teacher: “Correct! Very good, indeed, 
Robert.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 


1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


DR. C. W. McCURDY, osteopathist 


Office Hours : 724 Real EstateTrust Buildi 
10 to 12 A. M, S$. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
2to4 P.M. Philadelphia 


I 
Evenings by appointment _Bell Phone, Walnut 1798 A 
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JUST ISSUED 


An Important Volume ‘for Friends 


John Wilhelm Rowntree 
Essays and Addresses 


Edited by JOSHUA ROWNTREE 


Large 8vo., 448 pages, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net, postage twenty cents 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


| Burglary and Theft We issue a | 
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A NEEDED REVIVAL. 


A rrvivat has just begun in Philadelphia, after 


months of preparation and advertisement. It is being | 


conducted by men who have succeeded in winning | genuinely converted. But beyond that, we need a 


hosts of converts in every place where they have 
labored in co-operation with the Christian leaders of 
the city. There is every reason to believe that we 
shall see in Philadelphia the same sort of results 
which have been experienced in Australia, in Eng- 
land and in Toronto. ‘The work has been splendidly 
organized before the arrival of the evangelists, and 
the churches of the city are co-operating in almost 
unanimous fellowship and effort. There will be many 
conversions, and on the whole the effect of the revival 
will be good. Lives will be permanently changed, 
and there will be substantial additions to the work- 
ing churches of the city. These two men have been 
able to do, and are still doing, a work which needs 
doing, and which we have not yet learned how to do 
by slower and quieter methods. There are features 
of their work which/ we personally do not approve, 
and we know that the results of their visit will not 
be all on the side of assets, but we are ready to give 
thanks for all the gain that comes, and we have 
learned not to expect unalloyed good from any hu- 
man methods. The work of the world, even all effort 
toward the kingdom of heaven, is partial, imperfect 
and marked with human blunder. The infallible 
worker who mars nothing by his blunder and his 
crudeness has not yet come in sight, nor will he come 
in our day! Let us be duly thankful for what we 
get! 


But it should further be said with emphasis that | 


- there is need of another kind of revival than this one 
which is now beginning in Philadelphia, even if this 
were much more perfect than it is. It is by no means 


enough to get men “converted” through powerful | 


portrayals of the dread realities of eternity. The aim 
of Christianity is not to ensure escape from the burn- 
ing pit or to open to the individual the gate of a 
peaceful paradise beyond the stars. The business of 
Christianity is the making of flesh and blood saints— 
unselfish, Christlike, loving, self-sacrificing men and 
women, who are consecrated to the tasks of the king- 
dom. Conversion, in its ordinary meaning, is only 
the first step in the right direction; sometimes. it is 
hardly that. It may be the beginning of a new kind 


| of selfishness from which the person needs to be saved 
_ as much as ever. 


There is no question that we do need to get men 


still profounder revival of religion. Multitudes of 
Christians have stopped at the stage of having their 
“soul saved.” They have taken a step which they 
believe will save them from eternal destruction, and 
there they calmly halt. The power of religion is to- 
tally unknown to them. They have not been glorified 
with a passion for Christ himself and for the life 
which He has revealed. They have caught no vision 
of enlarged social duty. They have not even risen 
to a true moral basis of life. 

Well, then, we need a revival of religion which 
aims at results far beyond profession of conversion, 
a revival which shall raise the ordinary Christian him- 
self to a much higher religious level. In a way this 
movement has already begun. There is plainly an 
awakened civic conscience. Men are demanding 
higher standards of social righteousness, and they are 
calling to account those who have grown dull of heart 
while they have been burning incense to the god 
Mammon. There is apparent, too, a deeper reverence 
for the truth. Churches are demanding a ministry 
which is well grounded in the truth, even though it 
may shatter old tradition. All this is to the good. 
But this movement has only just begun. The Church 
is still hardly awake to the call of the age for civic 
righteousness and unswerving loyalty to the truth. 
Friends led such a revival once. Would that they 
might do it again! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“There is no future for the Quaker sect. It is a dead force. 
Like a lump of sugar, it has melted and sweetened the com- 
munity, but its work is done and it has begun to-fade out of 
existence. It has probably little to teach us now. The Quak- 
ers were ever. a modest, truthful and straightforward people, 
absolutely essential to the life of the seventeenth century, but 
their work is forever ended.” 

Thus said Rev. Dr. Owen James, a Baptist minister of Johns- 
town, Pa., speaking to the Baptist Ministers Association in 
Philadelphia on First month 30th. 


It is, of course, something to have been a “ sugar 


lump ” and to have sweetened the world! It is, how- 
ever, rather trying torbe told that our next act is to 
fade gracefully out of existence, that our work is for- 
ever ended. The Rey. Dr. Owen James is not the 
first to predict the final dissolution of the Quaker 
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sugar-lump. Such prophecies are common and fre- 
quent. 

There have been some fine cases recorded in the 
medical journals where the doctor’s declaration of 
sure death has been just the stimulus the patient 
needed. It may work that way with us. At any 
rate we are of the opinion that this reverend doctor 
will not live to see the Quaker sugar lump all dis- 
solved in the social tea. 


A communication is being circulated among the 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country, signed by 1,700 clergymen of the Church 
of England, urging churchmen in both countries to 
keep an open mind toward the results of honest his- 
torical study of the Old and New Testaments. They 
emphasize the urgent need of combining an earnest 
faith in the Holy Spirit who guides into all truth, 
with as earnest an effort to discover actual historical 
truth. This is the true attitude for us all. 


Ir is a solemn fact that during the year 1905 we 
lost 960 Friends by death, and we received only 883 
by birth. It has long been apparent that we should 
gradually go into total annihilation as a people if we 
depended alone upon additions by birth. The situa- 
tion is much worse in the Eastern States than in the 
Western, but outside of Kansas it is not very encour- 
aging anywhere. Kansas has a profound respect for 
the command: “ Be fruitful and multiply.” They 
had last year 150 children as against 90 deaths, 
whereas New England had 72 deaths to 17 births. 
North Carolina is the only yearly meeting east of 
Kansas which had a birth-rate ahead of the death- 
rate, with the exception of Ohio, where there was a 
gain of 1—75 births, 74 deaths. Indiana, which gen- 
erally is found leading off in right paths, is badly re- 
miss in this particular. With a membership of over 
20,000 they have had only 154 children as against 
212 deaths. 
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THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
I.—THE NEED OF CORRECT PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 


All Protestant Christians appeal to the Bible as the 
source and warrant of their religious systems. Every 
institution allowed in Christendom has been defended 
from Scripture. Popery and priesteraft, the Inquisi- 
tion, polygamy, slavery, war and intemperance have 
all at times enjoyed this distinction. The various 
sects, heretical and orthodox alike, which have 
claimed to be Christian, have appealed to the Bible 


in support of their varying and often conflicting be- 
liefs. Ritualist and Non-Conformist, pre-millenarian 
and post-millenarian, Arian and Nestorian, Pelagian 
and Augustinian, Spiritualist and Christian Scientist 
have all been persuaded they held the truth as it is 
in the Bible. 

The Friends have always attached great import- 
ance to the Bible. Although not accounting it the 
chief rule of life, Barclay says they admit as a posi- 
tive maxim “ that whatever any do pretending to the 
Spirit, which is contrary to the Scriptures, be ac- 
counted and reckoned a delusion of the devil.” The 
Richmond Declaration reiterates the statement, but 
is non-committal as to the source of the delusion. 

Even a slight knowledge of Church history shows 
how dangerous to healthful religion is a doctrine of 
spiritual guidance, such as Friends hold, unless bal- 
anced by some objective test. Very near it “ mad- 
ness lies.” Sects holding exclusively to individual 
spiritual guidance have gone easily to unbalanced 
subjectivity. Ranterism, quietism, and other forms 
of unchecked feeling or fancy, have been the usual 
result. Quakerism owes much of its sanity and bal- 
ance to its use of the Bible as an objective and com- 
mon test of spiritual guidance. 

Our Society has been able to maintain an essential 
unity of religious thought only while there has been 
substantial agreement among us as to the interpreta- 
tion and use of the Bible. The lack of such agree- 
ment at the present time is largely responsible for 
differences in religious thought among us. The vital 
question regarding the Bible among us at present is 
not so much the conclusions drawn from particular 
passages or texts, for, granting the correctness of 
methods and premises, conclusions usually follow 
logically enough. The real question is concerning 
the right way to seek for the meaning of any passage 
in question. If the Bible is to serve, as we believe it 
ought, as an objective standard, among a people be- 
lieving in the leading of the Spirit, we must not leave 
its interpretation to the very untrammeled subjectiy- 
ity we seek to avoid. We must follow in our inter- 
pretations principles and methods which the sober 
judgment of our fellow-citizens can accept. Only so 
can interpretations have any value for others than the 
interpreters. 

The present papers are intended to promote the 
consideration by our Society of this vital but neg- 
lected problem. 


II.—LITERALISM. 


The first impulse of many, to whom the question of 
conscious method in Biblical interpretation is new, 
will probably be to say, ‘‘ Why any ado about ‘ inter- 
preting ’ the Bible? Why not take it simply at what 
it says?”? Now that seems plausible, and would be 
natural if the language of Scripture were a dead level 
of matter-of-fact prose. But it is not always easy to 
make out what it is that the Bible says, as any one 
who has tried to read the original languages knows, 
and then there is always the question as to what it 
means. Some of the language is plainly figurative, 
and the question continually arises as to how far the 
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figurative language extends. No matter how ardent 
a literalist a man may be in theory, I know of no one 
who is consistently so in practice. No one escapes en- 
tirely the conviction that at times the thought of a 
passage is different from the literal meaning of the 
words. Jesus says, according to Luke 14: 26: “If 
any man cometh unto me and hateth not his own 
father, and mother, and wife, and children, and 
brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple.” Who of us, who claim to be 
His disciples, takes it literally? He continues: 
“Whosoever does not bear his own cross and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple.” And again He 
says (Luke 14: 33): “So therefore whosoever he be 
of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he can- 
not be my disciple.” Now “ to bear one’s own cross ”’ 
literally is to do what Jesus did on the way to Gol- 
gotha, and “ to renounce all that one has ”’ is, liter- 
ally, to do what Jesus advised the rich young ruler 
to do (Mark 10: 21). Which of us does so? 

This is enough to show that no one can be a con- 
sistent literalist.. Granting this, it may still be 
claimed that in the same passage or book, at least, if 
one part be taken literally, all should be so taken. 
I proposed once to a class in the gospels that we apply 
this rule to their teachings. It bade fair to go hard 
with our Quaker scruples against water-baptism when 
we came to Jno. 3: 5: “ Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom 
of God”; but, fortunately, we struck first the Bap- 
tist’s characterization of Jesus’ work in Matt. 3: 11: 
“ He shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit and in fire.” 
We were agreed that “the Spirit ” was to be under- 
stood literally in both passages, but shrank from lit- 
eral “ baptism in fire ” so much that we were ready 
to believe that “ fire” in one passage and “ water” 
in the other must be symbolic. 

There is no rule-of-thumb, no easy way to get at 
the meaning of Scripture as a whole. Patient, earn- 
est, prayerful work is needed to separate poetic lan- 
guage from prose, fact from symbol, idealized de- 
seription from historic narrative, parable and illus- 
tration from biography and history. The Biblical 
message is conveyed in human language and its mean- 
ing must be sought as we seek the meaning of any 
message expressed in language. After the meaning 
is clear, spiritual insight is needed to comprehend and 
apply it, and spiritual power, to enable us to practice 
it. But these should not be confused with the pro- 
cess of getting the thought from the words and sen- 
tences. 

Bartham College. 


. A thousand things seem dreamlike to the great 
majority of men, which by and by are going to be 
known as the great moving powers of the world.” 


“ The mere giving of what one has to another man 
does not make that other man rich. There must be 
generous taking as well as generous giving.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN AND QUAKER IN COLO- 
_. NIAL PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


During this decade there was no cause for division 
on the question of opposition to English invasion of 
rights, for Presbyterian and Quaker were united in 
the matter. The agreements not to import and ex- 
port, the protests against the Stamp Act, were par- 
ticipated in by both bodies with equal vigor. This 
state of affairs lasted nearly to the time of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. When war loomed up on the imme- 
diate horizon everything was changed. The Quakers, 
while not opposed to resistance to England, wished it 
kept on lines of remonstrance and refusal to obey ob- 
jectionable edicts. 

A modern writer has said: “ In the cultivation of 
an American nationality distinct from that of Eng- 
land no people did more than the Quakers.” Their 
whole control had been one continued contest against 
Crown and Proprietory claims. They had the most 
explicitly of all the settlers in America, except the 
Baptists of Rhode Island, asserted and adopted the 
principles of religious and civil liberty which after- 
wards became the bases of the American nation. 
Their doctrines demanded them as a logical result, 
and their practice conformed. But equally strongly 
they were in bonds to conduct these remonstrances 
by constitutional appeals to law and reason, rather 
than by revolution and war. It was John Dickinson, 
who, up to the outbreak of war, was the strongest in- 
dividual force in America, as Provost Stillé has abun- 
dantly shown, whose ancestry and descendants were 
Friends, but whose own membership is in doubt, who 
best expressed their legal opposition to English usur- 
pations. The “ Quaker Party ” (so-called) at the out- 
break of the war went to pieces. The open Loyalists, 
mostly Episcopalians, fled the province as soon as it 
became evident that the British Army could not hold 
it. Some Friends, like the Morrises and the Biddles, 
came out openly for the revolution. The Germans 
wavered, and many of the leaders, like the Muhlen- 
bergs, heartily joined the American cause. Many of 
the old conservatives tried to be neutral, but unless 
supported by religious principle this was the hardest 
place of all. 

The Presbyterian did not waver. He had now the 
chance for which he was waiting. He had a winning 
and: popular cause, which would draw to his side 
many of the Germans who had hitherto been Quaker 
allies. He could be revenged for the inequitable rep- 
resentation. His militant spirit could find all the 
vent that was needed. His democracy was fanned by 
stirring appeals by Thomas Jefferson and Tom Paine 
in favor of the rights of man. Nothing could have 
suited him better, and he went into the contest with 
unchecked vigor. - With the aid of the non-voting 
population of Philadelphia he turned out the Assem- 
bly, which had been the stronghold of the Quaker 
Party, and through improvised councils, seized the 
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reins of government. He overthrew the charter of 
William Penn, under which the colony had worked 
prosperously for seventy-five years, and adopted a 
new constitution. This was a curious and ingenious 
scheme, which emphasized the extremist of democ- 
racy, objecting even to a Governor as too much like 
an arbitrary monarch, and vesting executive power in 
a Council. It could not last into times of sanity and 
peace and was abolished thirteen years later. He 
penalized loyalists and disfranchised neutrals to his 
heart’s content, and reveled in the undisputed posses- 
sion of all the rights for which he had been working 
for many years. 

So far as Pennsylvania was concerned, the Revolu- 
tion was three-fourths at least a Presbyterian move- 
ment. The Friends refused to fight for either party. 
They disowned from their body a large number who 
joined the American army, and with equal rigidity 
the few who joined the British army. I have no 
doubt that the wealthy Quaker merchants of Phila- 
delphia were British sympathizers; many other 
Friends were not. But it was not their method of 
settling a difficulty, and they declined to take part 
either way. They suffered in public estimation, and 
had numerous legislative edicts thrown at them. In- 
sofar as these involved requirements to participate in 
the war, they refused to obey and suffered the conse- 
quences. Two of them, who had gone farther than 
their meetings approved in taking part in the British 
affairs during the occupancy of Philadelphia in 1777 
and 1778, were, to appease public clamor, tried for 
treason by the civil courts and hanged. The Friends 
were for the time being in the position of the under 
dog, to which they had previously relegated the now 
dominant party. General Washington, who under- 
stood them better than most of the officials of the 
Continental Congress and of the army, saw that if 
they were not actively helpful to the cause of inde- 
pendence, they were at least harmless, and protected 
them where he could; but their -political dominance 
was forever ended. Presbyterianism had triumphed 
only to find itself lost in the broader Americanism. 


Echoes of the controversy, however, lasted for a 
quarter of a century more; but it now was the conser- 
vative East against the radical West. After the war 
there was a réaction, and the conservatives under 
John Dickinson again came into power in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the state. Later, when the 
federal constitution came before the voters, it was 
almost unanimously supported in Philadelphia and 
its neighborhood, but as unanimously opposed beyond 
the Susquehanna. On the one side came the demand 
for a settled government; on the other rose the cry 
that the liberties of the individual were to be endan- 
gered by the centralized power of the United States. 
The constitution was adopted by Pennsylvania first 
among the states, with the exception of little Dela- 
ware, which was largely under the same influences as 
Pennsylvania; but in the case of the larger state, by 
an indefensible manceuver which made it doubtful 
whether the adoption really represented the settled 
will of the people. The Conservatives again tri- 


umphed in the state elections to the end of the cen- 
tury, when there came the great Democratic wave 
which carried Jefferson into the presidency amidst. 
the unrestrained rejoicing of the West and the loudly- 
expressed prophecies of anarchy of the East. 

The “ Whiskey Rebellion ” was the last expiring 
effort of the frontiersmen to defend their individual- 
ity against the encroachments of the new govern- 
ment. With some degree of justice they claimed that 
the excise tax bore hardly upon them; for whiskey 
was their great product, and also their medium of ex- 
change. They wanted a new state, Transylvania, 
which was to crystallize forever their apparently in- 
terminable fight with the East. They rose in defiance 
of the federal authority, and it required an army 
marched across the Alleghenies to bring them to 
terms. 

Fortunately, we cannot continue the history longer. 
The improvement of the means of communication, 
the growth of immigration, the moderating effect of 
education, the mixture, and consequent better ac- 
quaintance of men of varying beliefs, began to throw 
down denominational lines in polities. 

The nineteenth century showed a continually di- 
minishing influence of religious denominations upon 
public life. Men grew up to the idea of pure religious 
liberty and the confidence in the patriotism of varying 
beliefs, and there ceased to be any political party 
bearing the name of a sect. 


It is pleasant to note that even in the exciting days 
of the Revolution, and those immediately preceding, 
there were some subjects on which the warring ele- 
ments could unite. One of these was slavery. The 
Quakers began the process of abolishing first the slave 
trade, and then slavery itself, almost immediately 
after the settlement. In spite, however, of their 
church policy, the number of slaves held by individual 
Triends increased up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. ‘Then they seriously set to work to root the 
institution out of their ranks, and this process was 
completed during the throes of the Revolutionary 
War, the freed slaves being paid for their past unre- 
quited services. The hardy frontiersmen of the West 
had also no desire to hold their fellowmen in bond- 
age, and the sentiment ripened so rapidly that in 1780 
Pennsylvania, the first among the states, passed a 
gradual abolition law. Its author was George Bryan, 
a typical Scotch-Irish Presbyterian. He wrote to 
John Adams: “ Our bill astonishes and pleases the 
Quakers; they looked for no such benevolent issue of 
our new government exercised by Presbyterians.” 
The Quakers were undoubtedly pleased, and I sup- 
pose astonished. Their preliminary work had paved 
the way, and they made no jarring note in the tri- 
umph, but set themselves seriously to the task of ex- 
tending the confines of freedom outside the state. 
Massachusetts followed in a little time with an aboli- 
tion law, and other northern states did not long de- 
lay; but the start which Pennsylvania had made is 
indicated by the fact that in 1790, when the first cen- 
sus was taken, there were in New York over 21,000 
slaves; in New Jersey, 11,000; in Delaware, nearly 
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9,000, and im Maryland, 103,000, while the great 
state of Pennsylvania, surrounded hy them and out- 
numbering any two of them in population, contained 
only 3,737 slaves. At the end of the century, while 
the neighboring states had increased the numbers, or 
about held their own, there were only 1,700 left in 
Pennsylvania. From that time on the strongest anti- 
slavery sentiment grew up in the state, and one 
hardly knows whether the Quaker abolitionists of the 
East, who were prominent in every forward move- 
ment, or the sturdy Presbyterians in the West, among 
whom a slave-dealer dare not venture, were the more 
determined in their hostility to the institution. 

Again, in matters of education, the Presbyterian 
and the Quaker were the pioneers. Out among the 
farms of western Chester County was an inconspicu- 
ous place called New London. There Dr. Alison 
started a school. No other school educated such a 
bedy of revolutionary leaders. John Dickinson, 
Charles Thompson, George Read, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush and Thomas McKean appear to have received 
their impulse there. The school. was afterwards 
moved to Newark and beeame Delaware College. 
The “ Log College” of William Tennent, in Bucks 
County, claims a sort of primacy over Princeton, 
Dickinson, Washington and Jefferson and Hampton- 
Sidney Colleges. Itinerant Scotch-Irish schoolmas- 
ters were found all over the country, with a spelling 
book in one hand and a rod in the other, educating 
the youth in the principles of elementary civilization 
and righteousness. Through the western country the 
problem was hard, but a schoolhouse was the almost 
necessary accompaniment of a meeting house. 

The Friends tried to establish a system of public 
education. The school now called the William Penn 
Charter School dates back to 1689. It was controlled 
by Friends, as was everything else in Philadelphia in 
those days, but its founders meant to make it the cen- 
tral classical school, to be fed by branches, some free, 
some at a low priec, some for boys and some for girls, 
of all sects, so that every family would be suited. 
The branehes increased in number till about 1830, 
when the public school system of the state superseded 
them. In the meantime it afforded the model for the 
school organization of every town of size in the east- 
ern part of the state, including the academy and char- 
itable school which afterwards developed into the 
University of Pennsylvania. Every Friends’ meet- 
ing house through the country districts had its school 
attached, open to any child, Friend or other, and it 
beeame impossible in a few years to find an illiterate 
Quaker. In certain districts thickly peopled by 
Friends this afforded a complete opportunity for all 
classes. 

In one point the two bodies differed, and here the 
Presbyterian has had an advantage the effects of 
which are hard to estimate. He taught the necessity 
of a higher education for his ministers. He felt the 
impulse which founded Harvard, Yale and Princeton, 
and which supplied not only godly but learned men 
to every congregation, to lead them in progressive 


movements in state and ebureh, 
Sa 3 


To the Friend the higher education was not essen- 
tial to the minister. The one essential was the God- 
given message. While their principles would logi- 
cally have led to extended culture for layman and 
minister alike, this was too great a proposition, and 
the dwarfing effect of mediocrity allowed them to set- 
tle into a condition where the learned specialist, the 
vigorous, if sometimes erratic, reformer, who did not 
move along in trodden paths, was unwelcome. ‘They 
did get on the right side of moral reforms very early 
in their history, as witness, for instance, the testi- 
mony against lotteries, which Friends alone among 
the Christian denominations of Pennsylvania refused. 
to touch. But this was not wholly the result of better 
mental education. They lost much in vigorous and 
intelligent leadership. An army of lambs led by a 
lion is better, as Napoleon said, than an army of lions 
led by a lamb, and while it would be a severe strain 
on words to call the Scotchmen lambs, the statement. 
may perhaps be paraphrased into “ An army of illit- 
erates led by a learned man, will be more progressive: 
than an army of men of moderate intellectual attain- 
ments without leaders above their own ranks.” An 
order involving an intellectual aristocracy may be bet- 
ter than a pure educational democracy. 

But, to return to the original question, you will 
ask, is it not an impeachment of the appreciation of 
the doctrine of religious liberty as promulgated in 
Pennsylvania, that politics should have been domi-- 
nated by religious belief? It undoubtedly is; but it 
must be remembered that this doctrine was not such 
an axiom as it is with us now. New England had not 
grasped it at all. She had established a reservation 
for the orthodox and was not intending that others 
should molest her. The actual physical maltreat- 
ment of dissenters continued there up to about 1690, 
and it was well into the next century before they 
could vote or hold office. This, however, does not 
apply to Rhode Island. In Virginia and the colonies 
farther south, and in Maryland after the Catholics 
lost power, the established Episcopal Church alone 
held the reins of government, and so it continued till 
nearly the Revolution. In Pennsylvania alone, on a 
large scale was not only toleration, but also religious 
equality before the law permitted and practised. An 
exception must be made for the Catholics, whose re- 
ligion was permitted, but who could not hold office. 
This restriction was against Penn’s earnest protest, 
but was foreed upon the province by the English 
Court. Many of Penn’s own people did not at first 
grasp the larger idea. He had severely to rebuke 
some of his co-religionists who asked if Quakers were 
to have no special privileges. ‘ We should look sel- 
fish and do that which we have cried out upon others 
for, namely, letting nobody touch government but 
those of their own way,” he wrote to one of them. 
So he placed in the very forefront of every charter 
that which we assume to-day as an essential principle 
of American liberty, and which by the time of the 
federal constitution all the states had come up to. 

It brought prosperity unequaled; the ravaged 

dwellers of the Rhine Valley, the hardly-treated ten- 
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ants of Ulster, the persecuted of all lands gathered 
here in unprecedented numbers, and no political re- 
strictions were placed upon them. Nevertheless as 
individuals they could not overcome the idea that a 
Presbyterian or a Quaker could not be a safe ruler, 
because he could not on his erroneous principles carry 
on a successful state. We have something of this 
feeling left when we discriminate against a Catholic 
because his main allegiance is to the Pope, or to a 
Mormon, because his religious chieftains control his 
national loyalty. If, therefore, these early Pennsyl- 
vanians would allow at times their denominational 
zeal and prejudices to get the better of their sane 
judgment, it was but the acrid spirit of their times, 
and they may be forgiven when we remember that 
they were leading the world in an experiment in re- 
ligious liberty which triumphed a little time later in 
the Declaration of Independence and the National 
Constitution. 


Some historians with more imagination than 
knowledge have endeavored to connect the recent ap- 
parently supine condition of Philadelphia under ma- 
chine rule with the qualities of its first settlers, which 
are somewhat erroneously supposed to teach non-re- 
sistance to the powers of evil. If any negative were 
necessary to such a proposition, it would be found in 
the fact that in provincial days, when the Quakers 
were a potent factor, this city was the most progres- 
sive, the best governed, and the most important in the 
colonies, and that the submissive conditions have 
grown up since the Revolution as, relatively speak- 
ing, Quaker influence has declined, and also by the 
fact that the chairmen of the committees, as well as 
a number of members and helpers far out of propor- 
tion to the numbers in the community, of both recent 
successful movements against the rule of wrong, have 
been Friends; that when Pittsburg of Presbyterian 
antecedents is pitted against Philadelphia of Quaker 
ancestry there is little to choose in the matter of pure 
government, the advantage being temporarily with 
the Eastern city. 


As a matter of fact, it is not racial or denomina- 
tional distinctions that make political conditions in 
Pennsylvania to-day. It is the extinction of the 
minority party, due to the necessity, real or supposed, 
of a protective tariff to the success of Pennsylvania 
industries. This cause has swallowed up all others, 
and has shown itself sufficiently powerful to banish 
ecclesiasticism from politics. The unequaled re- 
sources of coal and iron could not be utilized eff- 
ciently by private venture, and great corporations, 
deriving their powers from the state, and secure from 
foreign competition by import duties, became a logi- 
cal development. We have paid for our abounding 
material prosperity by a certain sapping of the moral 
forces of resistance to evil. But there are signs, not 
a few, as all of us know,-that morality in which there 
is no special Presbyterianism or Quakerism is com- 
ing to the top; that it will subdue corruption in poli- 
tics and business, and will use the forces of wealth 
themselves to accomplish its purposes. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
PREVAILING PRAYER. 
BY THEODORE CUYLER. 


There are several other good women named in 
Bible biographies to whom we owe our gratitude be- 
sides Hannah, the model mother; Ruth, the model 
daughter, and Dorcas, who sanctified the needle. 
One of these was that Syro-Phcenician woman who 
came to Jesus, and besought Him to east the evil 
spirit out of her afflicted daughter. For a time the 
Master seemed to hold her, as it were, at arm’s 
length, but in order to try the mettle of her faith. 
Like Bartimeus, she only cries the more importunate- 
ly for mercy; and, like him, she carries the day. “ Go 
thy way,” saith the compassionate Jesus, “‘ Oh, wom- 
an, great is thy faith; be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.”” And so He granted to a great faith what He 
might have denied to a little faith. 

Prayer is not a teasing and coaxing of an unwilling 
God; it is the fervent plea of weakness and of want 
into the open ear of one who knows just what is best 
for us. One of the things that is best for us to have 
is a complete trust in God. He does not cheapen His 
mercies; nor does He toss them to us as a foolish 
father flings money to a spendthrift son. We must 
come into the right attitude and stay there. An hon- 
est, trustful faith—a faith that works while it prays, 
and is not balked by discouragements—does not plead 
without securing some real and precious blessings. 
Such faith creates a condition of things that it is wise 
for God to grant what would otherwise be denied. 

There are many things in the loving providence of 
our heavenly Father to which we ought to submit. 
We ought to submit unconditionally and without 
murmurings to certain chastisements and bereave- 
ments. ‘‘ I opened not my mouth because thou didst 
it.” <A childlike faith has often written that line with 
eyes swimming with tears and has often carved those 
words on the monument that covered a darling of the 
heart. But there are many things in our pathway 
that we must not submit to; we must wrestle with 
them and overcome them. If Apollyon strides our 
road, we must fight him out of the road. If a diffi- 
culty blocks our path of duty, then is the time for a 
stout faith to “remove the mountain.” <A parent 
whose children are yet unconverted has no business 
to sit down in silent submission to such a state of 
things. Neither has a pastor of a church any right 
to sit down submissively to the terrible fact that the ° 
gospel is powerless, and no souls are converted. The 
reason why there are no revivals in some churches is 
that they actually vote not to have them! 

The Syro-Phcenician mother would have done egre- 
giously wrong if she had gone home submissively un- 
der a seeming discouragement. “ There’s nae gude 
done, John, till ye get into the close grups.” So said 
Jeems, the doorkeeper, to Dr. John Brown, who gave 
us the immortal “ Rab.” There lies one secret of pre- 
vailing prayer. The woman of Canaan carried her 
point and got the demon expelled from her daughter 
because she came into a “ close grip ” on the divine 
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Healer. God is a wise and supreme sovereign up yon- 
der, and we are responsible free agents down here. 
As a sovereign, He has commanded us to pray, and 
to pray without ceasing. The ceasing would be a 
sin. God reserves to Himself the right to grant our 
requests when He chooses, and just as He chooses. 
It is our duty to pray, and it is God’s right to bestow 
the answers that seem best to Him—.e., such answers 
as are for our good and for His glory. The right 
kind of faith is that temper of the soul which submits 
to what God orders, but never submits to what God 
can make better. If we yield to temptations and 
yield to discouragements when we ought to struggle 
against them; if we are tamely content to be without 
spiritual blessings, and neither labor nor pray persist- 
ently for such blessings, we deserve to suffer. 
Prevailing prayer must always be accompanied 
with prevailing effort on our part. God never puts a 
premium on cowardice or laziness, or palpable neglect 
of duty. There is no haphazard in prayer. All of 
God’s promises have conditions; we must comply with 
their conditions, or we cannot expect the blessings 
coupled with the promises. No farmer is such an 
idiot as to look for a crop unless he has plowed his 
field and sowed his seed. Be sure, my Christian 


friend, that you are honestly and perseveringly doing 


your part, if you expect God to do His part. He 
promises His Holy Spirit to His ministers and His 
Churches when they are willing to co-operate with 
the Spirit; if they quench the Holy Spirit they pay 
the terrible penalty. 

What a magnificent epic are the triumphs of pre- 
vailing faith! The Bible history shines with the 
glorious record. That early Church were “ continu- 
ing with one accord in supplication ” when the Pen- 
tecostal baptism of power descended upon them. 
Prayer opened Peter’s prison door; and I have seen 
awakened sinners come into meetings and inquiry- 
rooms who were just as truly delivered from Satan’s 
prisons as the apostle was, by fervent intercessory 
prayer. That Syro-Phcenician mother’s message to 
the Churches to-day is, Prayer is power! Everything 
with Jesus; less than nothing without Him! Two 
things our Churches must do if their barrenness is to 
be exchanged for harvests. The one is to quit the 
companionship of a self-indulgent, corrupting world, 
for as long as the world has influence on Christians 
they will gain none of the world. The other is to 
come into closer companionship with Jesus Christ; 
closer in clean, godly living; closer in self-sacrifice, 
closer in love-labors for the salvation of souls. Then 
the “close grip” in prayer will bring down the 
sought-for blessings. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Man knows intuitively that he ought to do right; 
his notion of what is right is continually being puri- 
fied and enlarged. The Bible is the record of this 


moral progress in the one nation of the earth to. 


which morality had been the great concern.—Wash- 
ington Gladden. 
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THE MODEL DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


BY ALBERT 0. APPLEGARTH. 


If the heart be in tune with the Infinite, manifold 
and impressive is the golden instruction which comes 
to the reader as he scans the pages of the Book of 
Ruth. 

(1). It furnishes a charming picture of the domes- 
tie life of the pious Israelites. Ruth is a model 
daughter-in-law; and were there more mothers-in-law 
of the Naomi type, mankind would have fewer inane 
jests on the subject of marital relations. To be sure 
ours is a world of beauty. But is there anywhere on 
the earth anything as beautiful as the godly home ? 

(2). These pages, moreover, supply abundant refu- 
tation of the false maxim, “‘ When in Rome, do as 
the Romans do.” ‘The times in which the lives of this 
family were cast were most turbulent. Wickedness 
was abroad in the land; but these persons remained 
true to Jehovah. No, Christian friend, you and I 
are not to follow the heathen Romans in their man- 
ners, customs and pleasures; but at all times and 
places, under all circumstances, it is for the Chris- 
tian to follow Christ. 

(3). What a beautiful picture Ruth throws on the 
canvass of human thought. See her—the young 
supporting the aged—striving to make her mother-in- 
law’s declining days her best, her happiest, days. My 
young friends, imitate Ruth in this respect—love, 
honor, support, your parents, respect and help the 
aged, otherwise your feet can never scale the loftiest 
heights of manhood and womanhood. 

(4). Well might Paul say godliness is profitable 
unto all things, having the promise of the life which 
now is, as well as that which is to come. For in these 
exquisite pages we are clearly shown the rewards of 
filial devotion and trust in the Lord Jehovah. The 
overruling providence of God is apparent in the pri-- 
vate affairs of a humble family, as well as in the pal- 
aces of princes, and in the destiny of nations. Can we 
not know, then, that all things work together for good 
to them who love God? 

(5). Ruth was poor, but she was not ashamed of 
her poverty. Brave girl that she was, she resolutely 
sets out to earn an honest living. Surely our world 


needs more of this Christian sentiment to-day. Not 
work, but idleness, is alone disgraceful. On both 


mind and heart stamp indelibly the thought that the 
world owes no man, no woman a living, but each man, 
each woman, owes the world a man’s, a woman’s 
work. 

(6). In this book we see face to face the courtesy 
and kindness of the Hebrew law. God had stipulated 
that the owners should not take all the grain from 
their fields, but should leave some for the poor. 
What a lesson to the rich, to our modern companies 
and corporations. How much happier Americans 


would be if this voice from the past should reach 
men’s ears and sway their conduct. 

(7). In Ruth, we really have a panorama of the 
In a time of religious awakening a 


human soul. 
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young lady sat down and wrote out all the reasons 
she could think of to help her to decide the trend of 
her life. She wrote: “ Reasons why I should serve 
the world; reasons why I should serve the Lord.” To 
her utter surprise she ascertained she had no ade- 
quate reasons for a worldly, but urgent reasons for a 
godly life. Acting on this conclusion, she gave her 
heart to Christ. In the language of Ruth, should not 
you say, my friend, “ Thy God shall be my God” ? 
These are a few of the reasons which should prompt 
you. He is the only true God. Any other service 
stops short of the best. A false god always makes a 
false life. Hence without Jesus Christ perfect hap- 
piness can never be yours, either in this world or the 
next. 

(8). In starting on her new life Ruth leaves all be- 
tind her. As much is not required of us. All we 
have to abandon is sin, which works our ruin. We 
are not commanded to surrender those things which 
are right. But God must be accorded the pre-emi- 
nence. We are to seek first the kingdom of God, 
seek first to be clothed in the image of His righteous- 
ness. 

(9). We are to remember that every soul deter- 
mines for itself whether it will turn back, as did Or- 
pah, or press on to know God, as did Ruth. Which 
shall it be in your case? Ruth declared, “ Whither 
thou goest, I will go; where thou lodgest, I will lodge; 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 
Here is the language of every true child of the King 
in the twentieth century, as well as in the day of the 
Moabitess. He, too, will follow the Master. Where 
Jesus abides there will He stay; and God, the Father 
of the Elder Brother, shall be his Father. 

(10). My friends, not only Ruth, but we are abroad 
in the harvest fields of life. Naomi asked, “ Where 
hast thou gleaned to-day?” Does not the Lord ad- 
dress to you and me the same question? What have 
we done with all our privileges, all our opportunities ? 
Never imagine Christianity is synonymous with idle- 
ness. On the contrary, it is a life of the intensest 
activity. The Christian is to be, and to do, some- 
thing. Where, then, have you gleaned last year, last 
week ? 

(11). Ruth labored for others, and, in so acting, a 
great blessing came into her life. Jesus had that 
meat to eat of which the disciples knew nothing, be- 
cause He came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister to others. Unselfish service always causes the 
divine benediction to crown our days. Friend, where, 
then, hast thou gleaned to-day ? 

(12). In the harvest field Ruth discovers her kins- 
man, Boaz. Is it not so with our Boaz, Jesus? Unto 
the Master came a disciple to say, ‘“ Behold thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to 
speak with thee.” But Christ answered, ‘‘ Who is 
my mother? and who are my brethren?” Then 
stretching forth His hand, Jesus said, ‘ Behold my 
mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father, who is in heaven, the same is 
my brother, and sister, and mother.” (Matt. 12: 
47-50.) ° } 


In closing our study of this ancestress of Jesus, 
shall not our prayer be for a closer kinship with the 
Son of man? Into that face, once crowned with 
thorns, but now radiant with eternity’s splendor, may 
you and I look up, and, in, the language of Ruth, say, 
“Whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou . 
lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, 


and thy God my God.” 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
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LESSON VII. SECOND MONTH 18, 1906. 


A DAY OF MIRACLES IN CAPERNAUM. 


Mark 1; 21-34. 
GOLDEN TEXT: He healed many that were sick. Mark 1: 21. 


DAILY READINGS. 

Second-day, Second mo. 12,—A day of miracles, Mark1: 21-34. 

Third-day, Second mo. 13.—Healing. Luke13: 10-17. 

Fourth-day, Second mo. 14.—The word of power. Matt. 8: 23-34. 

Fifth-day, Second mo, 15,—Satan cast out. Matt. 12: 14-28. 

Sixth-day, Second mo, 16.—Power of Christ’s name. Acts 16: 14-18. 

Seventh-day, Second mo. 17.—Promised Healer. Isa. 42: 1-9, 

First-day, Second mo. 18,—A sympathetic Saviour. Heb. 4: 12-16. 

Time.—A Sabbath evening in the spring, probably 
of 28 A.D., immediately succeeding the last lesson. 

Place.—Capernaum, on the northwest shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. It was the residence, so far as He 
had one, of Jesus. (Matt. 4: 12.) Its exact site is 


unknown. 

Rulers.—Same as in last lesson. 

Parallel “Accounts.—Luke 4: 31; Matt. 8: 14-17 
(only in part). 

The Gospel of Mark is pre-eminently the Gospel- 
of action, and its characteristic word is “straight- 
way”; this is specially brought out in the Revised 
Versions. It is anonymous, but has been ascribed 
since very early times to Mark, who is mentioned sey- 
eral times in Acts and Paul’s Epistles. (Acts 15: 39; 
Col. 4: 10, ete.) He is supposed to have gained much 
of his information from the Apostle Peter. It is by 
no means unlikely that he himself was an eyewitness 
and hearer of some of the scenes he describes and 
teachings he records. It is generally regarded as the 
oldest of the Gospels in their present form, and was 
probably written between 65 and 70 A.D. It is re- 
markable for its brief but graphic descriptions. 


21. “ They.” Jesus and His four followers, Peter, 
Andrew, James and John (see last lesson). “ Caper- 
naum.” Where Jesus had gone after leaving Naza- 
reth. (Matt. 4: 12.) “ Taught.” The Jews were 
liberal in inviting and allowing fellow Jews to speak 
and to teach in their synagogues. Compare Acts 13: 
14, 15. “The services of the synagogue were very 
different from those of the Temple. They consisted 
of prayer, the reading of the Old Testament and ex- 
position.” | 

22. “ Astonished.” Amazed. “ Doctrine.” Teach- 
ing. ‘ Having authority.” The Seribes were the 
authorized teachers, but as a class their teaching car- 
ried little weight. The teaching of Jesus carried its 
own authority with it. He spoke as one «who was giv- 
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ing God’s message, and the people felt it. ‘ Scribes.” 
Compare Luke 5: 17. 

23. “ And straightway there was in their syna- 
gogue.” KR. V. That is, immediately after he had 
done speaking. ‘“ Unclean spirit.” This expression, 
“devil,” evil spirit, and “demon” (R. V.) are 
synonymous in the New Testament. Exactly what 
“ demoniacal possession ” was is not certainly known. 
It may have been sometimes epileptical, but there can 
be no doubt it was sometimes psychical. The condi- 
tions were evidently very real, and with present 
knowledge must be accepted as part of the unsolved 
phenomena of Gospel history. 

24. The cry expresses a feeling at once of incon- 
gruity and hostility. The demon and Christ have 
nothing in common. ‘ Destroy us.” The demons. 
Compare 1 Jno. 3: 8. “ The Holy one of God.” This 
expression as applied to Jesus is only used in one 
other place in the New Testament (John 6: 69, 
R. V.). It would seem that the presence alone of 
Jesus was enough to stir up the demon. 

25. “ Rebuked.” A very strong word. “ Hold 
thy peace.” ‘This is also a very strong word, and its 
force can best be understood by our colloquial expres- 
sion, “Shut up!” It is the same word translated 
“muzzle”? in.d Cor: 9: 9; 1/Tim. 5°18. “ Come out 
of him.” Note the two things—Jesus silenced the 
evil spirit that He should not speak, and secondly 
commanded him to leave the man in whom he dwelt 
as an alien. Though His words might be true, evi- 
dence from such a source could-not be accepted. 

26. “ And the unclean spirit, tearmg him and ery- 
ing with a loud voice came out of him.” R. V. 
Doubtless the word is not to be taken literally; it was 
also used for “ throwing into convulsions.” Compare 
Luke’s account (4: 35). 

27. “ Amazed.” Astonished beyond measure, they 
turned to each other, asking what this thing meant. 
“ What is this? a new teaching? With authority He 
commandeth even the unclean spirits and they obey 
Him.” R. V. Note the superior vividness of the 
Revised Version. They were first amazed at His 
teaching, now they are amazed at the ease and author- 
ity with which He commands the demons. They were 
not strangers to exorcism wrought by magical arts 
(compare Acts 19: 13), but were to one who spoke 


' and it was done. 


28. “ Immediately,” “straightway.” R. V. No- 
tice that this word is used five times in our short les- 
son. (Verses 21, 23, 28, 29, 30, R. V.) ‘“ All the re- 
gion of Galilee round about.” R. V. In a thickly- 
settled country like Galilee the news would spread 
rapidly, and even beyond the boundaries. 

29. “The house of Simon and Andrew.” We 
learn from this verse that they lived together; when 
or why they came to Capernaum from Bethsaida is 
not known. Compare John 1: 44. 

30. “ Simon’s wife’s mother.” This shows indis- 
putably that Peter was a married man, and from 
1 Cor. 9: 5 it would be inferred that Peter’s wife ac- 
companied him on some of his apostolical journeyings. 
The same passage implies that other of the apostles 


also were married. The doctrine of the enforced celi- 
baey of the clergy does not have New Testament sanc- 
tion. “Sick of a fever.’ Luke, with his usual ac- 
curacy of statement regarding diseases, says, “a 
great fever ”’—that is, a fever of a serious character. 

31. Mark’s account is the fullest and most graphic. 
“Took her by the hand.” His touch gave her 
strength. “ The fever left her, and she ministered 
unto them.” The cure was complete; she, who had 
been prostrated on a bed of sickness, in a moment was 
able to perform household duties; there was no long 
period of convalescence as is usual. 

32. “ At even when the sun was set.’”’ The people 
held back until sunset showed that the Sabbath was 
over, for they did not wish to run the risk of breaking 
the Sabbath. “ Devils.” “ Demons.” Amer. R. V. 

33. A lively picture of the crowds thronging to see 
the great prophet. 

34. “Suffered not the demons to speak.” Testi- 
mony from such a source would be harmful. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The scribes were interpreters and copyists; 
Christ spoke as one who knew He had a right to 
speak. 


2. “ The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press 
And we are whole again.” 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SECOND MONTH EIGHTEENTH, 1906. 


CHRIST’S LIFE. IJ. HIS LIFE-WORK, AND 
WHAT WE MAY LEARN ABOUT 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Second-day, Second mo. 12.—Jesusrelieving distress. John 4: 46 to 5: 9. 

Third-day, Second mo. 13,—Helping His own town, Luke 4: 16-24. 

Fourth-day, Second mo. 14.—Feeding the hungry. Luke 9: 12-17. 

Fifth-day, Second mo, 15.—On the Sabbath. Matt, 12: 1-13. 

Sixth-day, Second mo. 16.—Praying. Matt. 11: 25, 26; Luke 11: 5-13. 

Seventh-day, Second mo. 17.—Giving Himself. Luke 8: 43-48. 

When the boy Jesus told His anxious parents that 
He must be about His Father’s business, they under- 
stood not the saying that He spoke unto them. But 
Mary remembered it, and we may well believe that 
the beginning of His miracles came the less as a sur- 
prise to her because of her pondering over not only 
the boy’s words, but the youth’s conduct, and the 
young man’s sinless and devoted life as well. His 
words had a weight with her that led her to urge 
others who knew Him less to heed them also, and as- 
suredly after this day’s experience these servants 
would gladly do as He bid them that they might be 
co-workers with such a power. 

So it is with all who undertake in true accord with 
the divine bidding. The unfailing cruse of oil, the 
undiminished handful of meal, the multiplied loaves 
and fishes, are but symbols of the enlargement of con- 
secrated things. He who has never been foiled in 
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battle shares the victory with every one who follows 
under his banner.. We may feel quite unequal to the 
work that lies about us. Indeed, if we do not, there 
is the greatest danger of failure; but if it is begun as 
Jesus’ work and carried forward in His name and 
with His aid we may venture upon it with hope, 
though with humility. 

The beginning of Jesus’ miracles was an act of sim- 
ple kindness, reaching to a not very serious condition 
of affairs. But it showed His attitude; and when the 
sick and suffering were brought to Him, with the 
same kindness and compassion, “ He healed them 
every one.” The hungry likewise He fed in multi- 
tudes, and we often hear it said that the Christlike 
way to deal with the poor is to relieve their wants 
outright as He did in these instances. Yet He re- 
buked those who followed Him for the loaves and the 
fishes, and we do not read that He fed them again. 
To relieve want by teaching and helping toward its 
prevention, to help by encouraging self-help, is the 
application of His spirit to the problem that con- 
fronted Him at once when the greatness of His 
bounty became apparent, and it confronts every one 
whose hand is open to aid to-day. His cure was to 
make new, and to that end we must also work. 

In the spiritual realm His word was, ‘‘ Go thy way 
and sin no more.” It is this view of His that is exem- 
plified in every preventive measure, every undertak- 
ing to remove temptation from the path of the weak 
and unwary, every outstretched hand of encourage- 
ment and fellowship that goes to safeguard those 
whose feet have been taken from the mire and the 
clay, but who do not yet fully know of their goings 
being established. Can we imagine that the attitude 
of Jesus toward any snare would be one of indiffer- 
ence? And what we think He would do we must do 
at our peril. Our work in America will much of it 
differ in form from that of the man Jesus in Pales- 
tine, but it may be done in His spirit and to His 
glory. 


Correspondenre. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rufus Jones, Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


Dear Friend: The announcement of the committee appointed 
to arrange for the conference on the liquor traffic comes to 
me, as well as all the Friends, so far as I have heard an ex- 
pression, with profound sorrow and regret. We fully concur 
in thy view “that it would have been better for us to have 
held it all alone.” But we would not have been alone. Those 
smaller churches which have appointed official delegates would 
have been with us, and have no doubt that many visitors from 
representative men and women of the larger churches would 
have attended the conference if we had gone forward with 
it like we had strong faith in it. It has been a surprise and 
disappointment to me that a proposition that has met with 
so much approval and harmonious action from the beginning 
through all our meetings—annual and five-year—professing to 
be led of the Holy Spirit, and especially claiming it in the 
able and inspiring addresses delivered in its favor before our 
five-year meeting (which I have recently re-read). That we 
should now withdraw from the battle because all the armies 
of Israel are not with us. 


Does it not show a weakness, a want of faith in God? 


[Second month 


Gideon did not back down and withdraw because his army 
was sifted down to three hundred. It would have been a vic- 
tory for the enemy if he had done go, and this action of the 
Friends, or Quaker Uhurch, will be so construed, not only by 
the saloon power, but by the other Churches as well. It sounds 
like the report of the ten spies whom Joshua appointed to 
arrange for the capture of Israel’s enemies, the strongholds of 
Satanic power. They looked at the giants and strength of the 
enemy and their own weakness through the magnifying glasses 
of human attainments and lost their faith in God and His in- 
strumentalities. 

In carefully investigating the call for this conference and all 
the preparation of all our yearly meetings in this country for 
it to be held, I am of the opinion that the committee which 
was appointed to arrange for it had no authority to withdraw 
or cancel it. I write this charitably and without censuring 
their sincerity of motive. Would it not be much more to our 
credit as a Church, professing to be leaders in the great re- 
form movements of the day, to still hold the conference and 
unite on a wise policy to recommend to Christians everywhere 
to pursue for the destruction of the legalized saloon, the 
enemy of the home and of the Church? 


Truly thy friend, 
S. B. WooDARD. 


Editor THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Being a “ Friend,” I am naturally interested in what is being 
said about “ Total Depravity.” 

1. Do we understand the term alike? 

I think so—as meaning spiritual death. 

2. Did early Friends believe in that? 

Barclay says (Prop. IV, page 97): “All Adam’s posterity, 
or mankind, as to the first Adam, is fallen, degenerated, and 
dead; deprived of the sensation or feeling of this inward testi- 
mony or seed of God.” Then he argues from the text, “In 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” that Adam 
did die, spiritually, and that as he was, so is his posterity. 
Barclay did oppose that extreme in Augustine that ascribes 
“real guilt ” to Adam’s seed for what Adam did (page 98), but 
nothing more. 

3. Without doubt the Friends taught that “all men have in 
them a divine light.” 

4. Are the two doctrines contradictory? 

Not as the Friends taught them. Barclay says their doc- 
trine “ wholly excludes the natural man from having any place 
or portion in his own salvation, by any acting, moving or work- 
ing of his own until he be first quickened, raised up and ac- 
tuated by God’s spirit” (page 132). It is simply a following 
of things in order: (1) Dead, (2) quickened, (3) responsible, 
or able to respond. When man is “quickened” he then has 
“the sensation or feeling of this inward testimony or seed of 
God,” of which he was deprived in the fall. Then he is able 
to know the light when he sees it, and to respond to redeem- 
ing love when it comes to him. 

5. Is this teaching according to the scriptures? 

“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 

First, in Adam all die; second, in Christ all are made alive. 

In Romans 5: 18 we see that what comes through Christ in- 
cludes “all men,” the same as what comes through Adam. This 
is not universal salvation, but it is a universal chance to be 
saved. Even the ability to feel, hear and understand the gos-. 
pel, is a gift of God’s grace through Christ, that there may be 
no room left for man’s natural ability and understanding to 
vyaunt themselves in those who are saved. 


VINCENT Woop. 


[Our objection has all along been to the use of the ex- 
pression, “depravity.” Barclay always shows the influence of 
his training in Descarte’s philosophy when he deals with the 
nature of man, and his words here need to be taken with cau- 
tion, but he is undoubtedly right and scriptural in saying that 
there is no salvation for any man until he is “ first quickened, 
raised up and actuated by God’s spirit.”—Ep.] 


Swiftly the politic goes: Is it dark? 
He borrows a lantern; 

Slowly the statesman and sure, guiding 
His steps by the stars. 


—J. R. Lowell. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Pasadena Quarterly Meeting will be held at Long Beach, Cal., 
the 27th, on account of repairs being made on the meeting 
house at Pasadena, 

Samuel A. Jackson has accepted pastoral work in Buffalo, 
Kan. He and his family have moved from Iowa, and will soon 
be settled in the church residence. 

We are now informed that the Friends’ Hymnal was used 
first in the meeting at Wilmington, Ohio, and not by Friends 
at Carthage, Ind., as reported in a former item. 

Alvin George, James Welch and Miriam and Oma Menden- 
hall, of Wichita, Kan., are engaged in evangelistic work in Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, and are meeting with good success. 

Benjamin B. Hiatt acceptably held a series of meetings at 
Chester, Ind., from First month 3d to 15th. The time was a 
season of blessing and encouragement to the church and all 
attending. 

Edwin I. and Ida Ryon Niles, formerly of Hanover, Mich., 
have succeeded Frances Leiter in pastoral work in Dale Month- 
ly Meeting, Kansas. The Friends in this meeting are loyal to 
a high standard of Christian living. 

A Friend writes from Middleton, Idaho, that a revival has 
been experienced in New Hope Meeting, the result of the ef- 
forts of the pastor, Rosa E. Virtue. More than a score claimed 
to have taken definite steps in their religious life. 

An interesting series of meetings at South China, Me., closed 
the 28th ult., having continued five weeks under the efforts of 
Joseph Blackledge, of Lupton, Mich., assisted during the last 
week by Jennie Crosman, of Lynn, Mass., and Annie M. Ray. 

Rufina White, M. G., of Greenfield, Ind., assisted by Maranda 
Addison, of Carthage, Ind., has just closed a series of meetings 
at Cesar’s Creek, Ohio, which resulted in great blessing to the 
meeting. There were nineteen conversions and renewals and 
eight accessions to Friends. 

W. H. Hickman, pastor in the Friends’ meeting at Bangor, 
Iowa, assisted by Josiah Hocket, of Stanford, Iowa, began a 
series of meetings at Bangor the 7th ult., continuing two weeks. 
The attendance was good, the church built up and made 
stronger for the coming year’s work. 

A seventeen days’ revival meeting was held at Hadley, Ind., 
greatly strengthening the church and the community. A. H. 
Sherill conducted the meetings, assisted by the pastor, Milo 
Hinckle. Thirteen united with Friends as a result of the ef- 
fort. The work at Hadley and Amo is progressing nicely. 

Many of our readers will remember Sarah Satterthwaite, 
who made two visits to America, one in company with Mary 
White and one in company with her husband, James Clark. 
This dear friend, James Clark, has just passed away, at his 
home at Street, England, aged 94 years. He continued his in- 
terest in American Friends until the end of his life. 

The work at Stuart, Iowa, with Fred T. Coppock as pastor, 
is progressing nicely. The average attendance at the Sabbath 
services increased twenty during the past month. The Junior 
and Senior Christion Endeavorers both doubled their attend- 
ance. Fred T. Coppock, although given leave of absence for 
six weeks of evangelistic work, has thought best to stay with 
his charge. 

Oscar Moon, late of Marion, Ind., is now serving as pastor in 
University Meeting, Wichita, Kan., and his work thus far has 
been both pleasing and helpful. Since his coming the attendance 
at the regular Sabbath services has materially increased. Uni- 
versity Meeting is growing rapidly, ten to’ twenty members 
being taken in at each monthly meeting. Several of these are 
persons who have been living in the vicinity for months, or 
even years, and have been careless about sending for their cer- 
tificates. 

David E. Sampson and wife recently concluded a series of 
meetings at Black Creek, Va. The meetings were well attended 
and the interest and numbers increased as they continued. Some 
professed conversion. David E. Sampson and wife were en- 
tertained in the church building during the meeting by the 
Black Creek Friends. ‘The building has four small rooms be- 
side the meeting room. One of the Friends remained with 
them all the time. There is great need of work of this kind 
being done here. 

Farnum Quarterly Meeting was held at Collins, N. Y., the 
17th ult. The meeting of ministry and oversight discussed the 
subject: “ How shall our ministry be made more efficient? ” 
The session occupied by the Christian Endeavor and the Tem- 
perance Conference were seasons of much interest. The next 
Quarterly Meeting will be held at Farmington in Fourth month. 

During the first three weeks of the new year John E. Snave- 
ly, assisted by Abijah E. Wooton and Cora Wood, conducted 
a meeting near Cunningham, Kansas. Several were awakened 
to new life, and thirty-two made application for membership 
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with Friends. There are but few Friends in this part of the 
country, the nearest Monthly Meeting being Haviland, about 
forty miles west. The new congregation will be made part of 
Haviland Meeting for the present, and doubtless a new meet- 
ing house will be built this spring. There is great need for a 
Friends’ minister and other trained workers in this new field. 
If any feel drawn that way they should correspond with A. E. 
Wooton, Cherokee, O. T., or Jessie H. Wilson, Cunningham, 
Kansas. 

The Friends of Carmel, Ind., are encouraged at the result of 
a series of meetings just closed. They were conducted by 
Pastor Louis McFarland, assisted by home workers. The mem- 
bership was revived and strengthened. Forty-six were con- 
verted or renewed. Eight gave their names to join Friends. 
The Friends of this place have just completed a home for the 
pastor. It is a seven-roomed house, arranged conveniently for 
a small family. On the afternoon of the 24th ult. the pastor 
and his wife, with their two little boys, gave a reception to 
their friends and neighbors. In the evening the Endeavorers 
and young people called and gave them a number of useful and 
handsome presents. Light refreshments were served to about 
two hundred callers. 

E. Howard Brown, chairman of the Peace Committee of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, sends us the following, which has been printed 
on postal cards for circulation: “If the United States would 
give to Iowa Yearly Meeting the value of one battleship ($7,000,- 
000), we could give as follows: $5,000 to every congregation 
for buildings; $1,000 a year to every minister for ten years; 
$1,000,000 for Penn College; $2,000 a year to each professor for 
ten years; $50,000 to each of the seven academies; $50,000 for 
a new Yearly Meeting Grounds; $1,000,000 for a Home for 
Aged Ministers; $500,000 to Jamaica missions; $500,000 to 
¥, A. I. M. in Africa; $500,000 to missions in Cuba; $500,000 
to missions in Japan; $50,000 for a good Church paper; $50,000 
for a Friends’ Prohibition paper; $100,000 for Peace propagan- 
da; $500,000 for Church Extension. And money to spare. 
Don’t you wish we could have just one battleship to divide in 
the work? If you do, lend your voice and influence to stop the 
building of such expensive and dangerous things. Let us turn 
our money to nobler things.” 


BORN. 


REeEs.—To Emory J. and Deborah Gorman Rees, Twelfth 
month 13th, 1905, at the C. M. S. Station, Maregoli, B. E. 
Africa, a daughter. Mother and child doing well. 


DIED. 


Buitt.—At his residence in East Farnham, Province of Que- 
bee, Canada, First month 1]th, 1906, Aaron Bull, aged nearly 
77 years. He was a lifelong member of the Society of Friends, 
and was highly respected by all who knew him. 

Dattem.—aAt her residence in Darlington, Md., First month 
13th, 1906, Ellen H. Dallem, 71 years of age; a beloved member 
and overseer of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 

CHAMNESS.—Near Cherry Grove Meeting, Randolph County, 
Ind., Eleventh month 30th, 1905, Amy Elizabeth, daughter of 
Wm. and Hannah Thompson, and widow of Wm. Chamness, in 
her 87th year. She was a birthright Friend, and will long be 
remembered as a dear “ mother in Israel.” 

CLarK.—At “Greenbank,” Street, Somerset, England, First 
month 16th, 1906, James Clark, aged 94 years. 

Fryr.—At the home of Frank E. Jones, South China, Me., 
First month 18th, 1906, Lydia Ann Frye, in her 65th year. 
The deceased was a faithful minister for many years, and will 
be greatly missed. The Temperance Union and the Mission 
and Christian Endeavor Societies will feel the loss of a valued 
member, as their interests were always upon her heart. 

Moorr.—At Moore’s Mills, Dutchess County, N. Y., First 
month 22d, 1906, Jane, widow of Jonathan Moore, and daugh- 
ter of Josiah I. Underhill. The deceased was a native of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., but with her husband moved to Maryland 
shortly after she was married. About the same time she 
united with Friends by request and became a member of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting. She spent her latter years near Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Newsom.—At her home, Bartholomew County, Ind., First 
month 22d, 1906, Sarah, wife of Cader Newsom, 76 years of 
age. She was a lifelong member of Friends. 

RanpotPpH.—At his home in Philadelphia, First month 10th, 
1906, Richard Randolph, in the 84th year of his age; a member 
of the Western District Monthly Meeting of Friends. Death 
brought no terror and no pain, but only sweet relief. 
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Events and Conunents. 


Another of those farcical shifty trans- 
formation scenes in religion is to take 
place in order that King Alfonso of Spain 
and Princess Ena of Battenberg may be 
married. She will become a Roman 
Catholic. 


France is having her share of troubles, 
foreign and domestic, just at present. 
There is a strife going on between the 
local authorities and the Roman Cath- 


IN MATCHTOWN. 


FORTUNATELY No FarrH WAS REQUIRED, 
For SHE Hap None. 


“T had no faith whatever, but on the 
advice of a hale, hearty old gentleman 
who spoke from experience, I began to 
use Grape-Nuts about 2 years ago,” 
writes an Ohio woman living in Barber- 
ton, who says she is 40, is known to be 
fair, and admits that she is growing 
plump on the new diet. 

“T shall not try to tell you how I suf- 
fered for years from a deranged stomach 
that rejected almost all sorts of food, and 
assimilated what little was forced upon 
it only at the cost of great distress and 
pain. I was treated by many different 
doctors, and they gave me many differ- 
ent medicines, and I even spent seven 
years in exile from my home, thinking 
change of scene might do me good. You 
may judge of the gravity of my condi- 
tion when I tell you I was sometimes 
compelled to use morphine for weeks at 
a time. 

“For two years I have eaten Grape- 
Nuts food at least twice a day, and I can 
now say that I have perfect health. I 
have taken no medicine in that time— 
Grape-Nuts has done it all. I can eat 
absolutely anything I wish, without 
stomach distress. I am a_ business 
woman and can walk my 2 or 3 miles a 
day and feel better for doing so. I have 
to use brains in my work, and it is re- 
markable how quick, alert and tireless 
my mental powers have become.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


olics who object to having their churches 
entered and handled by the laity. 


The man who invented barbed wire, 
Joseph §. Glidden, has recently cele- 
brated his 83d birthday at De Kalb, Ill. 
He was a farmer and hotel-keeper, and 
his invention made him rich. For many 
years all persons engaged in the manu- 
facture of barbed wire paid royalty on 
his patent. 


On First month 14th Captain Mark 
Casto, of the fishing schooner “Alberta,” 
and his crew of six men rescued a crew 
of 42 and 10 passengers from the Clyde 
liner, “Cherokee,” which ran aground 
near Atlantic City, N. J. The Carnegie 
Hero Fund took up the case at once, and 
awarded medals to the captain and the 
crew, and a sum aggregating $9,500. The 
action was taken and the medals 
awarded before First month 3lst, or 
within about two weeks. This is the 
quickest action of the kind yet recorded. 


A Swiss life insurance company has 
taken action which indicates that “ tem- 
perance” has money value. It has un- 
dertaken to insure members of a tem- 
perance society composed of railway 
employees for 4 per cent. less than em- 
ployees who are not members of it. For 
some time past a Swiss accident insur- 
ance company has given total abstainers 
a reduction of 10 per cent. in insurance 
rates. So well satisfied is the company 
with results that after First month Ist, 
1906, it will make the reduction to total 
abstainers 15 per cent. 


One of our exchanges sees a hopeful 
sign in a growing sentiment among the 
young men of America for country life. 
It says: “But among the many thous- 
ands of boys who have been impelled 
toward the city there is arising a wave 
of reaction. Among the new _ genera- 
tion of farmer boys, alert, intelligent, 
reading papers, books and magazines, 
getting an insight into the world’s reali- 
ties without hardening and dispiriting 
contact with them, there is forming also 
an opinion that the country is the bet- 
ter place, the place for greater enjoy- 
ments, surer returns, fewer temptations, 
a saner and more satisfactory existence.” 


Marquis Ito, the Japanese resident 
general in Korea, has made public some 
of his plans concerning the management 
of the “hermit nation.” In a recent in- 
terview he said: “ Every step involving 
internal reforms and matters of diplo- 
macy between the two countries will be 
taken into careful consideration by the 
Japanese Emperor and his Ministers, and 
every possible effort will be made toward 
the agricultural, mining and forestry de- 
velopment of Korea. The education of 
Korean youths will receive the fullest at- 
tention. This is regarded as a most im- 
portant question, because it is believed 
that education will establish the rela- 
tions between the two countries on a 
more friendly and firmer basis.” 


Herewith we print a copy of House 
Bill 13655, introduced last week by Rep- 
resentative Littlefield of Maine: “Be it 
enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 


[Second month 


ECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
_ ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


‘*SILIcon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers ot 
‘The American Friend” to this column, It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED—Managing housekeeper, to take charge 
in Colored Institution near Philadelphia—wages, 
$5 per week. Address, ‘‘R,’? The American 
Friend, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


America in Congress assembled, That the 
interstate commerce character of all 
shipments of intoxicating liquors, in- 


eluding ale, wine, and beer, from one 


State or Territory into another State or 
Territory shall terminate immediately 
upon their arrival within the boundary 
of the State or Territory in which the 
place of destination is situated, and be- 
fore the delivery of said liquors to the 
consignee, and said liquors and all cor- 
porations and persons engaged in such 
shipment shall then become subject to 
the operation and effect of the laws of 
such State or Territory enacted in the 
exercise of its police powers to the same 
extent and in the same manner as though 
such liquors had been produced in such 
State or Territory, and shall not be ex- 
empt therefrom by reason of being in- 
troduced therein in original packages or 
otherwise: Provided, That shipments’ of 
such liquors entirely through a State or 
Territory and not intended for delivery 
therein shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, nor shall this Act au- 
thorize the infringement of the right of 
common carriers to continuously trans- 
port such merchandise from without 
such State to a station therein. Sec. 2. 
That in all such shipments to be paid 
for on delivery commonly called C. O. D. 
shipments the sale shall be held to be 
made at the place of destination, or 
where the money is paid or the goods de- 
livered.” This is to supersede what has 
been known as the Hepburn Bill in the 
House, and is done by mutual agreement 
with Congressmen Littlefield and Hep- 
burn. This changed form of the bill was 
suggested by the Anti-Saloon League. 
It will probably be introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Dolliver, and if so, will 
later be known as the Littlefield-Dolli- 
ver Bill. The intent of the bill is not 
changed, but the verbiage has been al- 
tered so as to make it show more clear- 
ly what it actually is, namely, a com- 
plete enactment by Congress itself, and 
not an attempt at the delegation of its 
power to the States. 


$, 1906.] 


Present indications point to a general 
strike of the coal miners in the central 
and southwestern districts. This in- 
cludes the States east of the Mississippi 
River; also Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
«Arkansas, Texas and Indian Territory. 
The representatives for the United Mine 
Workers of America‘have been conferring 
with the operators for some weeks with- 
out satisfactory results. The conven- 
tion adjourned 2d inst. with prospects 
for strife as soon as the present contract 
expires, Fourth month Ist. About 550,- 
000 men will probably quit work. If the 
strike takes place, as present indications 


promise, it will be the most far-reaching - 


industrial war which has yet taken place. 


King Alexander IX of Denmark died 
suddenly the 28th ult. He held a public 
audience in the morning, ate luncheon 
with his family at noon and passed away 
about 3.30 in the afternoon without a 
struggle. His son, Frederick VIII, was 
duly proclaimed king on the 3lst ult. 
He is now in his sixty-second year, and 
for years has been very popular with.the 
people of Denmark. By the wish of his 
parents he was brought up with great 


OVER SEA HABIT. 
DIFFERENCE ON THIS SIDE THE WATER. 


The persistent effect upon the heart of 
caffeine in coffee cannot but result in the 
gravest conditions, in time. 

Each attack of the drug (and that 
means each cup of coffee) weakens the 
organ a little more, and the end is almost 
a matter of mathematical demonstration. 
A lady writes from a Western state: 

“JT am of German descent, and it was 
natural that I should learn at a very 
early age to drink coffee. Until I was 23 
years old I drank scarcely anything else 
at my meals. 

“A few years ago I began to be affected 
by a_ steadily increasing nervousness, 
which eventually developed into a dis- 
tressing heart trouble that made me very 
weak and miserable. Then, some three 
years ago, was added asthma in its 
worst form. My sufferings from these 
things can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

“During all this time my husband 
realized more fully than I did that coffee 
was injurious to me, and made every 
effort to make me stop. 

“Finally it was decided a few months 
ago, to quit the use of coffee absolutely, 
and to adopt Postum Food Coffee as our 
hot table drink. I had but little idea 
that it would help me, but consented to 
try it to please my husband. I prepared 
it very carefully, exactly according to 
directions, and was delighted with its de- 
licious flavor and refreshing qualities. 

“ Just so soon as the poison from the 
coffee had time to get out of my system 
the nutritive properties of the Postum 
began to build me up, and I am now fully 
recovered from all my nervousness, heart 
trouble and asthma. I gladly acknowl- 
edge that now, for the first time in years, 
I enjoy perfect health, and that I owe it 
all to Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum Food Coffee contains no drugs 
of any description whatever. 
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simplicity, and his earlier education was 
obtained at the town grammar school, 
for not until he was 10 years old was the 
difficult question of his father’s succes- 
sion to the Danish throne finally settled. 


It was Frederick’s curious fate to see his 


younger brother and his own son become 
reigning monarchs of Greece and Nor- 
way, respectively, while he himself was 
still an heir-apparent. 


Many of our readers will be gratified 
to learn that an amendment was incor- 
porated in the Statehood Bill before it 
passed the House of Representatives on 
First month 25th, which provides for the 
continuance of prohibitidn in the Indian 
Territory and the Indian reservations in 
Oklahoma for a period of twenty-one 
years and thereafter until the people of 
the new State shall otherwise provide by 
amendment of the State Constitution. 


In order to provide against what might | 


be termed a hiatus or a period of time 


between the termination of Federal and | 


the inauguration of State control, ade- 
quate penalties for the enforcement of 
this legislation are incorporated in the 
constitutional provision itself. In view 
of the fact that the Senate by a vote of 
52 to 17 adopted prohibition for the 
whole State in the Statehood Bill last 
winter in the 58th Congress. 


Abbie Ben Adams, may her life be spared, 
Awoke one night, and felt a trifle scared; 
For on her shirt-waist box, cross-legged, 


sate 
A Vision writing on a slittle slate. 
Exceeding nervousness made Abbie 
quake, 


And to the Vision timidly she spake, 

“What writest thou?” The Vision 
looked appalled 

At her presumption, and quite coldly 


drawled : 
“The list of Our Best People who de- 
part 
For watering-places sumptuous and 
smart.” 


“And am I in it ?” asked Miss Abbie. 
“ec No bE) 

The scornful Vision said. 
you know.” 

“T know,” said Abbie; “I go where it’s 
cheap: 

T-can’t afford mountains or prices steep. 

But, ere you leave, just jot this item 
down, . 

I never leave my cats to starve in town.” 

The Vision wrote, and vanished. Next 
night, late, 

He came again, and brought his little 
slate, 

And showed the names of people really 
best, 

And, lo! Miss Abbie’s name led all the 
rest! 


“You're poor, 


—Carolyn Wells, in Life. 


NOTICE. 


Friends’ Freedmen’s Association is pre- 
paring to send clothing, shoes, etc., to 
Christiansburg, Va. Partly-worn cloth- 
ing and shoes are especially useful at our 
industrial school, and are put to excellent 
use. It is hoped that Friends will con- 
tribute liberally. Everything for the 
school should be at Friends’ Institute, 
No. 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadel- 
phia, plainly marked, “For Christians- 
burg,” by the 20th of Second month. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few ProrpLeE KNow How USEFUL IT IS 
IN PRESERVING HEALTH AND BRAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 


| infectant and purifier in nature, but 


few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. Charcoal is a remedy that 


| the more you take of it the better ; it is 


| throat; 


| 


not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always pres- 
ent in the stomach and intestines and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money is 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary, great 
benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 
I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
then; they cost but twenty-five cents a 
box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 


| in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 


any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


Located in the Watchung Mountains. For the treatment of 
chronic and nervous cases. No insane. Twenty acres in lawn. 
New building, every comfort. _ Massage, electricity, baths 
packs, Booklet. Telephone 84, 


J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N.J. 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed kusseo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on 44° at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 


G LUT E DYSPEPSIA. 
SPECIAL D IC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 


Unlike all .\ Ask Grocers. 
For b ofXmpld write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNown. N. Y., U.S.A, 
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ARITHMETIC. 


When I was ten and you were eight, 
Two years between us stood, 

We used to meet by Daddy’s gate— 
A stolen kiss was good. 


When I was twenty—quite a boy— 
You still were my heart’s queen, 

But grown of kissing somewhat coy, 
You see—you’re quite sixteen! 


When I was thirty, bronzed and tall, 
With sweethearts, too, in plenty, 

I met you at the Wilson’s ball— 
You told me you were twenty. 


I’m forty now, a little more— 
Oh, Time, you ruthless bandit! 
But you—you’re only twenty-four— 
I cannot understand it! 


—Pearson’s Weekly. 


ORIGIN OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


They had their origin in the movement 
begun by Robert Raikes, the proprietor 
of.the Gloucester Journal, in Gloucester, 
England, July, 1780. His purpose was to 
provide instruction in reading and in the 
Church of England catechism, for the 
neglected children of the manufacturing 
district of that city. His first school was 
gathered on a Sunday in a private house 
under the charge of four women who 
were employed at a shilling a day. Its 
forenoon session was from 10 to 12 
o’clock. In the afternoon, after a brief 
session, the children were conducted to 
the parish church for a part in worship 
and were afterward examined in cate- 
chism. Descriptions of the movement in 
the Gloucester Journal and other periodi- 
eals in 1783, called public attention to it 
and it soon became widely popular. Vol- 
unteer teachers took the place of the paid 
ones. The Queen gave it her approval by 
sending for Mr. Raikes to tell her the 
story of the new movement, and to con- 
gratulate him in the work. John Wesley, 
the father of Methodism, introduced the 
Sunday School plan of work into his re- 
ligious operations. A general Sunday 
School society was organized with the 
aid of William Fox and Jonas Hanway, 
having its centre in London. The suc- 
cess of the movement was quickly as- 
sured, though not without considerable 
opposition on the part of several re- 
ligious bodies. Within four years from 
the date of the public announcement of 
the work the membership of the different 
schools numbered a quarter of a million. 
—He. 


The following remarks on Tennyson 
were recently harided in on an examina- 
tion paper by a schoolboy in an English 
literature class: “Lord Alfred Tennyson 
was a celebrated poet, and he wrote a lot 
of beautiful pomes with long hair. His 
greatest pome is called ‘The Idle King.’ 
He was made a lord, but he was a good 
man and wrote many oads.” 


FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


Southern Railway, only one night en 
route from Philadelphia to Florida. 
Route of the Southern’s Palm Limited. 
Full information from Charles L. Hop- 
kins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


LAVAL 


Are as much superior to other 


As such other separators are 


to gravity setting systems. 


Send for 1906 catalogue and name ol your local agent. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 
CHICAGO 
1213 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
@ & 11 DRuMM ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


19 New Seed Catalogue sent FREE. 
GREGORY'S Ab TH. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. Enroll at once for 
party to C. E. World’s Convention, 1906 ; only 
$150. Rev. L. F. TEMPLE, Watertown, Mass. 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa on 
[isa tah in God. Read‘‘ Chapters from the 
New Act ,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance. Ohio 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


~DR.C. W. McCURDY, Osteopathist 


Office Hours : 724 Real EstateTrust Building 
10 to 12 A. M. $. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
2to 4 P.M. Philadelphia 


Evenings by appointment 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. D. Willis & Co., 134S. 11th St., Phila. 


Bell Phone, Walnut 1798 A 


Burglary and Theft We issue a 

ae eee eee Dro lar an 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY fer $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


109-113 YouviLLE SQUARE 
MONTREAL 

75 & 77 YorRK STREET 
TORONTO 

14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 


WINNIPEG 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING ana 
NMIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderaie 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phils. 
f Bell, Walnut 52-19 


Telephones : Prey RL Pi IGG cra) 


Wives Sometimes Object 


to life insurance,—Widows 


never do; they know its 
value. Get particulars free. 


No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921.-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JAMES WOOD; 
MT+KISCO»s 


‘a 
2 -Hmerican friend 
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Epiror1AL.—Depravity and Grace.—A 
- Religion of Phag&es by el las epditen = te 119-120 


. Things That Interested a Friend in LOVE’S BLINDNESS 


OT NEE oe ye 8 yi ede ee 120 


By Mead A. Kelsey. “Poor little Boy,’ the people said, ‘he’s blind ; 


He cannot see even to choose ht. S. 
The Interpretation and Use of the Bible 122 , vides 
- By Elbert Russell. That girl was thrust on him by evil fates— 
She ts so plain, of such a common kind. 


ee eee re Meeting, Bouse in Yet still to common things he ts inclined, 


mugeneneton! Di. Cot riya. al eae dae 123 : y f 
Wearing that smile they carry in such states,— 
Elizabeth Baker Baily ................ 124 So pitiful—the blind; neither repines nor hates, 
But, if you ask him, says, ‘I do not mind.” 
Haverford Alumni Poem ............. 124 
Love smiles!—a smile of pity, kin to tears / 
INTERNATIONAL LESSON ........ A oes 125 


Lesson for Third month 4, 1906. For Love, “blind Love,” sees beauty all around, 
And in the darkest storm his day ts bright ; 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ..... hm: Meee 126 
Topic for Third month 4, 1906. 


“Plain” faces grow divine, and all the years 
Hits path 1s strewn with flowers that hide the 


PRIMI RIMRINRIORIRIRIN 


ground— 


[2h eWay: Ean eee een ae 126 
Love's “blindness” so transcends all loveless 


sight. 
C. H. CRANDALL in N. Y. Outlook 
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FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


Our CUSTOMERS 
Have Trsrep 


501 John Hancock bldg., Boston 
é Sound, conservative 

first mortgages on 

improved reaity. 

O We examine every 

best. Nc one now handling western mortgages has 
had more experience, We giveyouthe benefit of that 


security and know 
experience. The quality of the securitics now on 


Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWOBTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 
every borrower. We make our loans with our 
own money and turn them over complete. In 
hand has newer been surpassed, Highest references 
Write for circulars and full information free. 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
28 years we have learned how to select the 
PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan, 


-«° (EGaaeea >, SAFETY STORAGE Co. 
eae iatse ete g, Lowest Rates for Reliable Service 
ee / Sy" Carpets Cleaned Improved Process. 
yo = 3 ‘ BOTH PHONES 


So INDIGO BLUE 
ae es a GM BS Ty Vegi GA. 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


For $10. 


I will send by mail and guar- 
antee safe delivery, a solid silver, 
7-jeweled movement Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s Watch. This watch 
is the very best that can be bought 
for the price. Is an accurate time- 
keeper, and is guaranteed for one 
year. I recommend it to all whe 
wish a moderate-priced watch. 


W. L. BERRY, 
22 South Second St., Philada. 


The cost for inserting a one- 
THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND is only 
$12.74 for three months, $21.84 


for six months, or $36.40 for a 


inch advertisement in 


year, inserted every week. 
Correspondence with possible 


advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


1010 Arch St. Philadelphia 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 


capital stock : : : : 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Charter Pernetual 


NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which interest is allowed. ; 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


7,495,933.28 


And is empoweved by jaw to act as EXECUTOR 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS: 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


A Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 


JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins, Dept. 


J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 


C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS ’ 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M, JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 


SPENCERIAN . 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


WSED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Gamplecard, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask forcard R. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


S. F,. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson’ for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N.W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


engraved in a manner that displays perfection and 
at prices to suit the most economical. Samples cover- 
ing a complete assortment for the wedding or 


announcement cheerfully mailed. Calling cards, monogram stationery and engraving and printing 


for occasions where art is required. 


In writing for samples kindly mention affair in mind. 


Walton Engraving Co., 706 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


is most delightful at all seasons of the year 
and the new Fireproof 


Chalfonte 


is in the very centre of its varied attractions. 
There is no better time for a visit than now. 
Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN 


ON THE BEACH 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XIII 
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DEPRAVITY AND GRACE. 

From various parts of the country correspondents 
liave called our attention to the words: “ Behold, I 
was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me.” It is astonishing that any spiritually- 
minded person supposes that those words can be 
quoted to prove that all men are born not only sin- 
ners, but absolutely depraved. Here is a psalmist 
who is overwhelmed with a personal sense of his own 
sin. He is crying out from a genuine experience such 
as many of us have felt. Sin is to him a terrible real- 
ity. He looks back and he finds that sin is a part of 
his pedigree; his mother before him was a sinner. It 
is the passionate outcry of a personal sinner, who is 
aghast at the depth of his sin. It is one of the most 
powerful confessions in the world. But no one has a 
right to get out of it any more than is init. Itisa 
personal psalm, uttering the conviction of a soul’s 
experience. There is no dogma of total depravity in 
it; there is no justification for constructing a theology 
for all time on this outery of a suffering sinner. An- 
other psalmist cried out in passion: ‘ Happy shall he 
be who taketh thy little ones [the babies of Babylon] 
and dasheth their heads against the stones.” (Ps. 
137.) Does anybody suppose that this is to be the 
universal moral standard for all time, or shall we not 
rather learn of Him who said, “ But I say unto you, 
love your enemies”? It is time we learned that we 
cannot construct dogmas out of the personal experi- 
ence of ancient saints. Their heart cries of penitence 
or of love are full of meaning and stir fresh passion 
and devotion in our own souls, but they furnish us 
with no final system of dogma to which we must blind- 
ly submit. The reality of sin does not rest on some 
hypothesis. It is a fact in our own lives, and he who 
wishes to deal with it effectively must learn the real 
nature of it, not from old theories about it, but from 
sin as it is in ourselves and in the men we know. 

The disciples came to Jesus to get Him to settle 
one of these abstract theories of sin. They forgot 
the suffering need of the poor blind man in their ex- 
citement over the question, “ Who sinned, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind”? He brushed 
their speculations aside and called their attention to 
the practical matter in hand, namely, the deliverance 
of the poor blind man. The lesson is needed to-day. 
The time and breath wasted over abstract theories 


of sin could better be spent bringing sinners to Christ 
and delivering our saloon-cursed communities from 
forms of definite evil. 


But let there be no misunderstanding or confu- 
sion. We have encouraged no man in the soft and 
easy view that salvation is a mere matter of gradual 
self-improvement. Salvation is by Divine Grace 
through human faith. 
in this world are, alas, only too apparent, -and he is 
an unsafe teacher who belittles sin and expects to 
cure it with rose-water treatment, or who deludes 
men with the hope that education and culture will 


The wreck and havoe of sin 


make saints out of sinners. That is neither sound 
religion nor true pedagogy. 
set our faces to win white, free souls know that only 
the limitless Grace and Power of God are sufficient 
for that consummation. Thanks be unto God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But we do not need to paint the picture darker 
It is well to remember that we do not owe 


Those of us who have 


than it is. 
our origin to primeval chaos, nor are we the crea- 
tures of a Satanic being. God made us, and He made 
us for glory, not for wrath. He meant us—He says 
so Himself—to be sons, to be like Himself. The 
new-born child is neither a saint nor a depraved devil 
when he enters upon his earthly career—he is just 
a dear little innocent human baby, sometimes sweet, 
sometimes provoking, but incapable of choosing either 
As he grows he gains the power of 
Now he be- 


good or evil. 
choice—the main miracle of free will. 
comes a responsible being and possessed of ability to 
go up or down. He is sometimes good and sometimes 
bad, not depraved, but never in his own strength able 
to prevail and triumph in a steady love of goodness 
and persistent hate of evil. He discovers that when 
he would do good, evil is present with him. He needs 
a Saviour, and he never conquers the evil in him and 
swings over into the free and holy life until he finds 
The Grace of God does not stand or fall 
It is the su- 


a Saviour. 
on some man-made theory of depravity. 
preme fact of revelation and the supreme need of 
tempted, sinning humanity. 


“There are too many willing to take a pass to 
heaven who have no- interest in the track or the 
trains.” 
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A RELIGION OF PHRASES. 


Atmost everybody falls into the bad habit of liy- 
ing on phrases. We can prophesy with certainty just 
what our neighbor will say when we meet him. He 
will run off two or three ancient phrases about the 
weather, about his rheumatism, and about family af- 
fairs, and then when we part he will say, “‘ Good-bye,” 
or, “ Take care of yourself,” or, if he is conservative, 
“Farewell.” Some persons grow so habitual that 
they will say their pet phrase, “‘ It is a fine day,” even 
when it is raining, and they will take leave of their 
mourning friends at a funeral with the mechanical 
sentence, “I have very much enjoyed being here.” 

This tendency to live on phrases and to substitute 
dead words for living ideas is one of the most danger- 
ous tendencies to which we are liable. It destroys 
originality, kills out sincerity, banishes freshness and 
spontaneity, and sooner or later turns a man into a 
human parrot, who utters his set phrase at the least 
provocation. Everybody should avoid this habit as 
he would avoid the microbe of smallpox. It is the 
deadly enemy of living personality because it makes 
a machine out of aman. But there is no other realm 
of life where it is so dangerous and deadly as in a 
man’s religion. A religion which has run to phrases 
is, for all practical purposes, dead. It is almost 
shocking to hear some persons pray, for they utter 
a string of phrases as mechanically as they would 
wind a watch. They put no travail of soul into their 
talk with God. They burn with no living passion. 
They voice no actual heart-need. They say over 
ancient phrases which were once “ alive,” but have 
grown “ dead” with constant use. One fresh ery of 
heart, with a throb of actual passion for God, is worth 
more than a whole life-time of phrase-praying. Every 
person who wishes to keep his religion alive and grow- 
ing must resist the tendency to pray phrases. 

The same situation is true with faith. As soon as 
faith changes from a living response of the soul to 
Christ, and becomes instead the mere holding of re- 
ligious phrases, it drops from first hand faith to 
second hand faith, and its power is over. The change 
often takes place so gradually that the person himself 
is not aware that his living faith has changed to a 
dead faith, which he now carries instead of having it 
carry him. 

It is just because a religion of phrases is so danger- 
ous and deadly that we keep insisting on fresh ways 
of expressing religious truth, and we refuse to use 
the terms which have become crystallized and me- 
chanical. He who expects to have his religion vital 
and powerful must get it for himself, and not take it 
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over in sealed packages from somebody else. If he 
takes over a religious phrase (no matter how sacred it 
was once), and uses it second hand, he is exactly in 
the fix of the boy who gets his teacher to do all his 
problems for him. He goes through the motions, but 
he misses the first hand power. There are always 
Christians (we have many such among us) who insist 
on the use of set phrases. They pin the terrible label 
of “ heretic ” on all who prefer to think for them- 
selves, and who work out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling. They cannot appreciate the 
spirit of truth and sincerity and honesty unless it is 
clothed in the phrases which they use. They fail to 
see that it is just because Christ is so real and so 
much to us; it is because religion is so great and so. 
rich to us that we refuse to deaden our experience 
down to ancient phrases. It is too much like putting 
new wine into old bottles. We want the freedom to: 
be ourselves, to think our own thoughts, to have our 
own first hand experiences, to follow Christ in ways 
which meet the needs of our own souls, and which 
keep us moving on from grace to grace, from 
strength to strength, and from glory to glory. Every 
Christian has a right to such freedom, and he should 
refuse to be forced into the form and mould which 
habit and custom have fashioned, and which, at best, 
can only be a shelter for timid souls. 


For THr AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THINGS THAT INTERESTED A FRIEND IN 
ROME. 


BY MEAD A. KELSEY. 


It was the privilege of the American delegates to 
the World’s Fourth Sunday School Convention, held 
in Jerusalem in the Fourth month, 1904, to attend 
the first national convention of Italian Bible schools 
at Rome, early in the Fifth month. This was a great 
meeting, second only in importance to the Jerusalem 
convention. Among the things which we learned at 
this convention in Rome none were more interesting 
than the story of how certain liberal Romish priests 
had wrought to give the Bible, or at least a portion 
of it, to the Italian people in their own tongue, and in 
an inexpensive form. 

It appears that there is a distinctively progressive 
element among the younger generation of priests, 
and these men have come to believe that it is the 
Bible that has lifted the Protestant countries higher 
in the scale of civilization than those that are under 
Roman Catholic domination. As a result of this con- 
viction there was organized some years ago the So- 
ciety of Saint Jerome, for the express purpose of giv- 
ing the Bible to the masses. The society began with 
the four gospels and:the Acts, of which they fur- 
nished an excellent translation according to the tes- 
timony of Protestant ministers and missionaries in 
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Rome. The work appeared from the Vatican Press, 
and bears this endorsement by Leo XIII: “ The daily 
reading and meditation of the Gospel, and the prac- 
tice of it, is most salutary, and is to be recommended 
as an act of living faith in God, the author of the 
Book, and is the most efficient means of the most solid 
instruction and religious education. It is ordered by 
Leo XIII that an indulgence of 300 days be granted 
to whomsoever shall devote a quarter of an hour at 
least to the reading of the Book, and plenary indul- 
gence once a month for whomsoever practices it daily 
and fulfills the usual conditions of confession, com- 
munion, and prayer.” I askéd what the “ indulgence 
of 300 days” signified, and was told that it applied 
on the purgatorial account! Well, as for that, we 
may be quite sure that if the people indulge “ The 
daily reading and meditation of the Gospel, and the 
practice of it,” it will do better than the Pope prom- 
ises for them. (See “Indulgence,” Standard Dic- 
tionary.) 

The book is printed in readable type, measures 4 
by 6 inches, and sells for five cents in paper binding 
and ten cents in cloth, which is as cheap, or cheaper, 
than any corresponding publication of the American 
Bible Society. And so well has the work of translat- 
ing been done that,notwithstandingthe Romish savor 
of the Pope’s endorsement, and of a few of numer- 
ous foot-notes on the text, the Protestant missionaries 
are making free use of it, circulating it by the thou- 
sands. In fact, they appear to be the chief patrons of 
the Vatican Press for this publication—a rather sin- 
gular situation. The reason for using this in prefer- 
ence to a Protestant translation lies in the fact that 
this one bearing the Pope’s endorsement will be pur- 
chased and read in thousands of Italian homes, where 
a Protestant Bible would be given to the flames; and 
who can tell, since this contains the pure word of di- 
vine truth, but that the seed of life will take root not- 
withstanding the wrapping may have a tinge of theo- 
logical must. : 

One interesting feature of this Roman Catholic 
Testament is the underlining of numerous passages 
which the translators wished especially to emphasize. 
Turning to the fifth of Matthew we find all the beati- 
tudes down to verse 11 so distinguished. Other un- 
derlined passages in the same chapter are as follows: 

“Except your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

“Therefore if thou bring thy gift to the altar and 
there rememberest that thy brother hath ought 
against thee; leave there thy gift before the altar and 
go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, then 
come and offer thy gift.” 

“ Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her 
hath committed adultery with her in his heart.” 

“But let your communication be Yea, yea; nay, 
nay: for whatsoever is more than this cometh of 
evil.” 

“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you.” 


The marking of these passages indicates an appre- 
ciation of the deeper truths, and an earnest desire on 
the part of the young priests to help the Italian peo- 
ple to a better understanding of the Christian life. 
Encouraged by this success the Society of Saint Je- 
rome translated the epistles also, but for this work 
they failed to secure the Pope’s endorsement, and so 
they have never been published. , 

At the same meeting we learned of an Italian who, 
converted in America, returned as a missionary to his 
countrymen, and is now the pastor of a church of 
several hundred, the fruit of his own labors. Here 
is a hint as to the value of evangelizing the unevan- 
gelized who flock to our shores. Some other denomi- 
nations are active in this work. What are Friends 
doing ? 

It was so arranged that our first day in Rome was 
the Sabbath, and the first place I visited in the morn- 
ing was St. Peter’s. Here it was my privilege to wit- 
ness the celebration of high mass on a most elaborate 
scale. The large number of vested priests, the varied 
performances, including the elevation of the elements 
of the Eucharist before a large mural picture of the 
Virgin, all furnished an interesting study. Return- 
ing from St. Peter’s we attended one of the Protest- 
ant churches where we listened to a finely-prepared 
essay sermon, delivered, as it seemed, without any 
suggestion of the unction so essential to effective 
preaching. Following the discourse we saw again the 
observance of the Eucharist, stripped, it is true, of 
the elaborate ceremony and pomp which we had wit- 
nessed earlier in the day, but still it was the same 
“ handwriting,” and to the Quaker observer formed 
a ritualistic link between that branch of the Protest- 
ant Church and the Roman mother. 

I left the city feeling that Friends ought to be 
represented in Rome, and I have not since altered in 
my conviction. But whoever takes up that work 
needs to be peculiarly well qualified for the task. 
God sent the strongest apostle of the early Church 
there in the first century, and the person who goes 
there to-day as a representative of Christ needs to be 
strong in all that qualifies for efficient service. It is 
only a few years since Protestant meetings could be 
held otherwise than secretly in Rome, but now the 
door is wide open, not only there but throughout all 
Italy, and mission work is carried on almost in the 
shadow of St. Peter’s itself. Happy are the men and 
women who labor there, and happy is he who, hear- 
ingsthe call of God, may say as did the great apostle 
to the Gentiles, ‘“‘ As much as in me is, I am ready to 


preach the gospel to you also that are in Rome.” 
Winthrop Centre, Me. 


All men know that private property is sacred; for 
centuries that sense has been borne in upon us till 
even thieves know it is wrong to steal private prop- 
erty. But highly civilized men lack all sense of the 
sacredness of public property; from timber lands to 
city streets that is private graft.— A Servant of God 
and the People,” by Lincoln Steffens, in McClure’s 
for First Month. 
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For THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
JII.—THE ALLEGORICAL METHOD. 


The allegorical method of interpreting parts of the 
Bible, w hich runs e easily into typology, has a long his- 
tory. Every age that possesses sacred books whose 
natural meaning does not accord with its own higher 
or more spiritual ideas, has resorted to it. Such 
writings can be kept and used as authoritative by a 
progressing people only by resort to allegorical in- 
terpretation or historical criticism. 

The allegorical method was used by the Stoics in 
Greece. The Homeric poems were “The bible of 
the Greeks.” Though the higher moral sense of the 
Stoies was shocked at the stories of jealousies, de- 
ceits and loves among the Olympian gods, they were 
not ready to aharidan! Homer as their. religious book. 
So they applied the allegorical mbttiod: and inter- 
preted the gods as symbols of human and natural 
powers, and their doings as allegories of natural phe- 
nomena and mental and spiritual experiences. Thus 
they read their own higher religion into the ancient 
poems and kept them as vehicles of religious instruc- 
tion. , 

After the canon of the Jewish law was closed it 
could no longer be revised by the fuller light of grow- 
ing rev elation. Yet the growing knowledge of God 
among the Jews made thand feel the imperfections 
in many of the narratives about their heroes and in 
many of the laws due to the ‘ hardness of heart” 
(Matt. 19: 8) of primitive times. To obviate this 
difficulty the rabbis resorted to the allegorical and 
kindred methods of interpretation which are based on 
the idea of secondary and hidden meanings. Paul’s 
rabbinical training shows itself in a few such inter- 
pretations, as in Gal. 3: 16, where the meaning is 
made toturn on the singular form of a collective noun 
as distinct from a plural; and in Gal. 4: 21-31, where 


the narrative of the relations of Hagar and Sarah is: 


read as an allegory of the relations of the law and the 
gospel. How far such a tendency may go is shown 
in an illustration given by Dr. Geikie. (See his “ Life 
of Christ,” chapter 17.) The Hebrew, like the Ro- 
mans, expressed numbers by letters of the alphabet. 
So convinced were the rabbis that the true meaning 
of Scripture lay upon the surface, that sometimes 
they would add up the numerical values of tKe let- 
ters of a word and substitute for it another word 
whose numerical value was the same. For example, 
they could not accept the statement (Num. 12: 1) 
that Moses had married a foreign es woman 
contrary to his own law. (Deut. 7 ° 1B.) ano they 
found the numerical value of “ Gnahite ” to equal 
that of the Hebrew for “ fair of face,” and lo, they 
had the meaning: Moses had only riarrietis beauti- 
ful woman. This method was part of those traditions 
about the use of the Old Testament by which, Jesus 
said, the rabbis made the word of God of no effect. 
(Matt. 15: 16.) 


| 


These two tendencies came together in the Jewish 
colony in Egypt and enabled Jewish scholars, like 
Philo, of Alexandria, who was a contemporary of 
Jesus, to put together the teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment and of Greek philosophy. Philo, for instance, 
allegorizes the story of the migration of Abram from 
Ur to Canaan into an account of the progress of the 
soul from prejudice into a rational life. 

From Egypt and Palestine the method passed into 
the Christian Church. The Epistle of Barnabas fur- 
nishes interesting examples of the use of this method 
by early Christians, who sought the gospel in the Old 
Testament. Barnabas says, for example, the num- 
ber of servants Abraham had (318) was a prophecy 
of the death of Christ. Expressed in Greek letters 18 
is IH, and these are the first letters of the name Jesus 
in Greek. Likewise 300 is expressed by the Greek 
letter T, and any one can see it is a cross. Thus the 
number 318 is a prophecy of the cross of Jesus! 

This method is still in vogue among us in certain 
quarters. It is not uncommon to find interpreters 
who take symbolic books, like Revelation, as literally 
as possible, but who interpret historical books, like 
Genesis and Exodus, allegorically. For example, the 
only interest many Bible readers find in the story of 
the Exodus of Israel from Egypt, their life in the 
desert and conquest of Canaan, is furnished by treat- 
ing them as an allegory of conversion and other 
Christian experiences. Now the religion taught by 
such methods is usually much better than the method, 
because the religion is not really drawn from the 
passages in question, but has been gotten from the 
New Testament or from personal experience and 
then read into sections whose real meaning is quite 
different. This method really causes the loss of the 
historical passages so interpreted. Whatever histori- 
cal and religious lessons they contain for the careful 
interpreter are lost by fillmg them with New Testa- 
ment ideas. The allegorical interpreter must bear 
the reproach which he often lays upon the historical 
student, of practically removing parts of the Old Tes- 
tament from his Bible. Once embarked upon this 
process of reading meanings into narratives, instead 
of being intent on getting out the intended meanings, 
there is no limit to results except the limits of the in- 
genuity or imagination of the interpreter, for the 
method has no rules.. A study of rabbinical interpre- 
tations in Jesus’ time shows the absurd possibilities of 
the method. . 

Now allegorical interpretation is quite different 
from the use of events in the Old Testament to illus- 
trate religious truth. It is perfectly legitimate in 
teaching or preaching to use stories from the 
Old Testament to illustrate truths drawn from 
elsewhere. In reading Old Testament stories, 
one who has a rich Christian experience will 
often have helpful thoughts suggested to him, 
which were not the thoughts of the inspired 
writers. Now these are legitimate uses of Scripture, 
but they are not interpretation. In such cases the 
truth is gotten, not from the passage suggesting it or 
used to illustrate it, but from some other part of 
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Scripture, or from some source outside the Bible al- 
together. The story of the exodus may be used effec- 
tively to illustrate the New Testament teaching on 
conversion, but the purpose of the writer of the book 
of Exodus was to teach how God delivered Israel 
from Egypt; and correct interpretation will not get 
something foreign to that from it. 

I said at the beginning that allegorical interpreta- 
tion and historical criticism are the two methods by 
which men seek to keep and use sacred books, the 
teaching of which is not so high as their own religious 
ideas. Though they had not the knowledge to apply 
it thoroughly and consistently, the latter has been the 
distinctly Quaker way of treating the Old Testament. 
The Puritans of the seventeenth century based their 
religion largely in the Old Testament. Assuming 
that the revelation there was final as far as it went, 
they read it into the New Testament... Their ideas of 
righteous war, capital punishment, union of Chureh 
and State, and of God as sovereign rather than 
Father, were based on it. They applied the law of 
the Jewish Sabbath to the Christian Lord’s Day, and 
read the legalism of Leviticus into the Epistle of He- 
brews, and even into the very doctrine of grace. Ap- 
parent discrepancies between Old and New Testa- 
ment were reconciled by allegory and typology, with 
a resort to a doctrine of contrasted dispensations to 
account for radical differences in external rites. Now 
the Quakers, in contrast, using the principles involved 
in historical criticism, based their religion in the New 
Testament. Accepting its statement that the Old 
Testament is fulfilled in the New, that all its par- 
tial truths are contained in completed form in the 
New (see Heb. 1: 1-2), they took the Old at its natu- 
ral meaning, but used it as of final authority only 
as it conformed to the fulfillment in the gospel of 
Jesus (see Matt. 5 passim.) | 

This method, recognizing the progress of revela- 
tion, does not need to use allegory and typology to 
make the shadow equal the substance, nor the com- 
prehension of God’s truth which men had in the 
“hardness of their hearts” equal to the revelation 
of God through His smless Son. (See Penington’s 
Works, a Few Expositions, No. IV.) 

Eartham Coilege. 


THE OPENING OF NEW MEETING HOUSE 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A fraternal meeting was held Friday evening by 
the Friends in their church in Columbia Heights, at 
which pastors of the various churches in the city par- 
ticipated, the event marking the opening of a new 
place of worship. 

The new church building represents the accom- 
plishment of a long-cherished purpose on the part of 
some of the older members of the Friends’ congrega- 
tion, who have been working to this end for many 
years. The first money for the building was obtained 
by Phebe T. Underhill, about the year 1878, during 
a visit to Philadelphia, New York and New England 
as a companion of Elizabeth Comstock, a well-known 
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minister of a generation ago. It was twenty years 
before the ground was purchased for the church at 
First and C Streets Northeast, on the site of the 
present office building for the Senate; and though 
the structure there erected was so far completed as to 
be oceupied on New Year’s Day, 1899, it was not en- 
tirely finished until a few months before its condem- 
nation by the Government. 
WENT TO RESIDENT SECTION. 

After this experience a location in a strictly resi- 
dential section was secured, at Thirteenth and Irving 
Streets, where the present building stands. 

The meeting, Sunday School and primary rooms 
are all on the same floor, and are so arranged that any 
two or all can be used together, affording a seating 
capacity for about 300 persons. The present mem- 
bership is between 50 and 60, the increase hitherto 
being plainly due to the coming into the city of per- 
sons of this denomination to enter the departments of 
the government service. The Sunday School is under 
the superintendence of Charles S. Easterling, and the 
Friends are hopeful of growth of both the meetings 
for worship and the Sabbath School in their new loca- 
tion. 

Friends, or Quakers, as they are often called, were 
among the earliest settlers of the city of Washington, 
their first place of worship having been erected in 
1808, on the site of the present church and school 
building in use by the body frequently known as 
“ Hicksite ” Friends. In the separation which oc- 
curred about 1828 the property there passed into the 
hands of that body, and for a number of years the Or- 
thodox Friends had no regular place of worship, apart 
from the homes of those who resided here. 


IN THE SHERIDAN BARRACKS. 


After the close of the Civil War New England 
Yearly Meeting opened a mission among the freed- 
men in Sheridan’s old barracks, on Thirteenth Street, 
above R, where the Woman’s Christian Home now 
stands. Meetings for worship were held here until 
the mission was closed, in 1873. During this period 
John ©. and Hannah Gove, teachers in the mission, 
had been the leaders, but after their work was closed 
James EK. and Phebe T. Underhill, who had come to 
the city im 1870, became the standard bearers. 

No place for meetings was secured, however, until 
1876, when, with the aid of Baltimore friends, a room 
was rented in the Colonization Building, Four-and-a- 
half Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, and later in 
Sovereign’s Hall, on Seventh Street. From here they 
went to a room in the Y. M. C. A. Building, where 
they met until the chureh on Capitol Hill was oecu- 
pied. Since vacating this building about a year ago, 
the congregation has been meeting in the rooms of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

Up to 1899 no organization had been effected lo- 
cally, other than by the appointment of a committee 
of the resident members by the Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting, to which Friends here belonged, but in Feb- 
ruary of that year a monthly meeting was set up in 
Washington. 
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SERVICES OF PROF. WARDER. 


Prof. Robert B. Warder, who came to Howard 
University as a teacher, about twenty years ago, en- 
tered on the work of the meeting as it then existed, 


and was acknowledged a minister in 1892, continumg 


to be active and efficient in many forms of religious 
work until checked by the illness which terminated in 
his death last year. Associated with Prof. Warder 
for a number of years in the ministry was Lindley 
D. Clark, who came to the city in 1893, was acknowl- 
edged a minister in 1897, and is now the resident 
minister of this congregation. These ministers have 
followed the custom of their organization, and are not 
known as pastors, but give their services without pay. 

Women have equal place-with men in all the af- 
fairs of the Friends, and a woman minister at present 
in the city is a regular attendant at their meetings, in 
which she frequently speaks. 

This denomination has, since its founding, been 
known as an advocate of peaceful methods for the set- 
tlement of international disputes, rather than by the 
use of arms, and it is doubtless for this reason that 
the local body has secured for its first Sabbath in its 
new quarters the services of Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
LL.D., of Boston, Mass., secretary of the American 
Peace Society, who will to-morrow evening address 
a meeting to be held there in the interests of peace 
and international arbitration. This gathering will be 
presided over by Hon. John W. Foster. Dr. Trueblood 
will also be present at the meeting for worship at 11 
o’clock.—Washington Post. 
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ELIZABETH BAKER BAILY. 


Elizabeth Baker Baily, wife of Hezekiah B. Baily, 
of Covington, Kentucky, was called from her earthly 
home, the 25th of First month, 1906. She was the 
daughter of Aaron and Mary Griffith, and removed 
from her home in Virginia at the time of her mar- 
riage. 

For nearly a half century she was identified with 
Cincinnati Monthly Meeting of Friends, taking a 
very active part in the work of the church, and effi- 
ciently occupying its various offices, and for a time 
was clerk of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Her conviction of the principles of the Christian 
religion, as held by the Society of Friends, was mani- 
fested by her constant advocacy of them in her pub- 
lic and private utterances, and by a life consistent 
with them. 

Her Christian activity was not limited by denomi- 
national lines, but she earnestly co-operated with 
others in philanthropic work, being at one time presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers of the Home of the 
Friendless of Cincinnati, and of the Old Woman’s 
Home of Covington, Kentucky. At the time of her 
death she was a vice-president of the McCall Mission. 

Her interest in strangers and young people without 
the privileges of home was manifested by their cor- 
dial reception in her home. Her personal appearance 


and her fine intellectual culture and conversational 
ability made her conspicuous in social life, in which 
by word and deed she commended her Saviour to 
those about her. 


HAVERFORD ALUMNI POEM. 


[Verses written for the annual dinner of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Haverford College, February 16th, 1906.] 


it. 


We are not many—we who stand 
The sons of Haverford to-day, 

And fewer yet the poet-band, 

That barely fills the rare demand, 
To add the tribute of a lay, 
To help to while an hour away. 


We are not many, nor as old, 

Or famed, as other schools may be; 
Scarce four-score years, less five, enfold 
The utmost tale that can be told, 

Of struggle and of victory 

That mark our noble history. 


But years and numbers—what are they 
Without the living fruitage fraught? 
Achievement only gilds the day 

And crowns with glory—or decay; 

And older, larger fields, less wrought, 
Lay smaller claim to serious thought. 


i 


We love to scan thy modest past, 
Dwell on the living and the dead,— 
The precious dead whose virtues last. 
We will not name them. They are cast— 
If not in costly brass—instead, 
In grateful hearts they taught and led. 


But no,—dear Harlan we must name! 
His purity was like the stars 

He loved. Of firm but gentle frame— 

No more—my words are lame. 
Half praise the loving spirit jars, 
And love the willing pen debars. 


His ashes ’neath the box-tree rest, 
We planted where we laid him low;— 
No more by cruel pain distressed, 
No more by ceaseless toil oppressed; 
And once again I hope to know 
That faithful friend of long ago. 


TEE 


We love to linger in thy shade, 
To wander in thy Academe, 

To feel our restless spirits laid, 

Where once we loitered, laughed, and prayed; 
Again once more a boy to seem, 
And be the better for the dream. 


And, Haverford, we ask of thee,— 
Despite the clamor of the day, 
That yields to sports of low degree, 
First place in college rivalry,— 
Put scholarship above mere play, 
And let true culture hold the sway! 


Do not inflate the youthful mind 
With boasted feats of legs and arms; 
‘Let thy ambition, more refined, 
Aspire to see thy sons inclined 
To seek the higher lore that charms, 
And spurn the rude excess that harms. 


TV. 


If youth, with older eyes, could see 
The fruitful sheaves that round them lie, 
And what the sure reward must be 
Of brave, untiring industry, 
How quickly careless ease would fly, 
And aspiration reach the sky! 
/ 
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Those college days, those college days, 
What radiant tints their memory throws, 
Like golden gleams of sunset rays, 
That ever charm the backward gaze, 
And make thrice blest each one who knows 
The priceless boon that with them goes! 


So while around thee shines the bloom 
Of youth, compared with older Halls, 
We bless the day that gave thee room, 
And set thy candle in the gloom— 
A living light from out thy walls, 
To cheer the soul, whate’er befalls. 


THoMAS WISTAR, Class of ’58. 


Che Iuternational Desson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. THIRD MONTH 4, 1906. 


JESUS TELLS WHO ARE BLESSED. 


Matt. 5: 1-16, 


GoLDEN Trext: Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God. 
Matt. 5-8. 


DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Second mo, 26.—Jesus tells who are blessed. Matt,5: 1-16. 
Third-day, Second mo. 27.—Being and doing. Matt. 5: 17-26, 
Fourth-day, Second mo, 28.—Trusting and resting. Psa, 37: 1-11. 
Fifth-day, Third mo, 1.—Comfort in suffering. 2 Cor. 1: 1-12. 
Sixth-day, Third mo, 2.—Rejoicing in suffering. I Pet, 4; 12-19. 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 3.—Privilege of the poor. Psalm 24. 

First-day, Third mo, 4.—Seeing Him. I John 3: 1-10. 


Time.—Some time during the summer of 28 A.D. 


Place.—Not certainly known; tradition says the 
words were spoken on the Horns of Hattin, a mount 
about three miles from the Sea of Galilee, and six or 
seven miles southwest of Capernaum. 


Parallel Passages.—Luke 6: 20-49. 


Whether Matthew and Luke report the same dis- 
course has been a matter of discussion since very 
early times. There are great resemblances in the ac- 
counts and great differences. Matthew gives 107 
verses; Luke, 30; Luke has four “ woes” which are 
wanting in Matthew. The view of most modern com- 
mentators is that we have two different reports of the 
same discourse, and that Matthew has preserved the 
fuller account. 

1. “ Went up into a mountain.” Probably to es- 
cape the crowds. “Sat down.” R. V. Among the 
Jews instruction was usually given while sitting. 

3. “ Blessed.” Happy. The term is often used in 
the Bible. Deut. 33: 29; Ps.-1: 1; ete. “ Poor in 
spirit.” It is difficult to give an exact English equiva- 
lent for this phrase. It means those who are the re- 
verse of proud; those who are always ready to learn, 
and to be obedient, who are possessed of true humil- 
ity. Itis very far from being mean-spirited. “ Theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” Note the present tense— 
it is theirs now. This beatitude rightly comes first; 
true humility of soul is the foundation of all spiritual 
blessings. 

4. “Mourn.” Not simply for past sins, but all 
who sorrow. “Comforted.” The word not only 
means what we call consolation, but also implies a re- 
ceiving of strength, the imparting of courage. 

5. “Meek.” This word also fails to convey the 
full meaning. It is the opposite of being ambitious 


for self, or self-assertive. It implies self-con- 
trol, being not easily provoked, forbearing. So 
far from being a mark of a weak character, 
it is a mark of strength. The promise relates to 
true earthly happiness. “‘ Selfish men may possess 
the earth; it is the meek alone who inherit it from the 
Heavenly Father, free from all defilements and per- 
plexities of unrighteousness.” (John Woolman.) 
Compare Ps. 37: 11; Is. 60: 21. 

6. Filled not by taking away the desire, but by sat- 
isfying it. Any one who really thirsts for righteous- 
ness shall obtain it—that is if he is willing to sacrifice 
all for its possession. Compare Ps. 17: 15; 65: 4; 
107: 9; Rom. 14: 17. 

7. To be merciful is not simply to feel kindly, but 
also to feel and act kindly towards those who have in- 
jured us. It is closely allied to love. “ Obtain 
mercy.” From God and man. Compare Matt. 18: 
33; 25: 34-86; Prov. 19: 17; Ps. 18: 25. 

8. “ Pure in heart.”” Sweet and pure and right- 
cous in thought andword and desire. (Ps.51: 6; Prov. 
4: 28.) “See God.” Not only in the hereafter, but 
now. “True knowledge of God comes not through 
an intellectual study of His attributes, but through a 
spiritual conformity to His character.” (John 14: 21; 
Ps. 24: 3-5.) 


9. Not only those who reconcile man with man, but 
those who are so filled with the spirit of Christian 
love that they carry an atmosphere of love along with 
them. (John 14; 27; Prov. 16: 382.) ‘“ Sons of God.” 
R. V. Compare Rom. 8: 14. 

10. ‘That have been persecuted.” R. V. Com- 
pare 1 Peter 3: 14; 4:14. Note that the persecution 
must be for the sake of righteousness. Suffering is a 
necessary part of the spiritual training. We learn by 
it that which can be learned in no other way as well. 
What the early Christian learnt by persecution the 
modern one learns by trial and suffering. ‘“ God 
sends us almost every day new and sad experiences to 
educate and train us.” 

11. Note that the reproach and persecution and 
evil speaking must be false and for Christ’s sake. The 
beatitudes properly end with verse 10. Up to that 
point the statements are general. The following 
verses are addressed more directly to the disciples. 

12. “ Rejoice.” One of the hardest things to do 
under, and in the midst of, suffering. Compare Rev. 
19: 7; 1 Peter 4: 13; Ps. 32:11. “ Reward.” Lit- 
erally, your “ wages.” Of grace, not of debt. (Rom. 
4: 4-8.) “For so persecuted they the prophets.” 
You are in good company; the great and the good be- 
fore you have suffered; it will be an honor to be treat- 
ed as they were. (Acts 7: 52.) 

13. “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” The force of 
this metaphor is not fully understood in western 
countries, where salt is practically unchangeable, but 
in Palestine much of the salt was impure and effer- 
yesced on exposure to the atmosphere, and became 
useless. (Luke 14: 34, 35.) The comparison with 
salt was often used, and must have been particularly 
forcible to the apostles, several of whom were fisher- 
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men. ‘The special reference is to the preservative 
character of salt, but salt not only preserves, but im- 
parts a flavor. This should be the case with the 
Christian. 

14. “ Light.” Another clear and forcible meta- 
phor. It is God’s truth embodied in human lives that 
eives light; it shines through the human daily life in 
word, in deed, in all that makes up life, and as a city 
set upon a hill can be seen far and wide, so a life il- 
luminated by God’s grace will shine of itself. ‘ Light 
is its own herald; good works are their own witness.” 

15. “ Candle.” Better as in R. V., “ lamp.” “ The 
stand.” R.V. “ Bushel.”? Bushel measure. 

16. ‘Even so let your light shine before men.” 
Make your life right and you will be a light. The 
Pharisee parades his light (Matt. 6: 1-5); the Chris- 
tian is simply to let his light shine—to do right be- 
cause it is right, and leave the rest to God. Glorify 
God, not yourself or your work. Compare 1 Peter 
2: 12. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. ‘‘ Christ’s disciples are called, not to pious re- 
pose, but to active and beneficent service.” 
2. “ We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbor and our work farewell, 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask; 
Prone to deny ourselves; a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God.” 


Christian Endeanor. 


[Communieations for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH FOURTH, 1906. 


WHAT IS TRUE HAPPINESS? THE WORLD- 
LY IDEA; THE CHRISTIAN IDEA. 
Luke 6: 20-26; 1 John 2: 12-17; 2 Cor. 6: 10; Phil. 4: 4-7 


Second-day, Second mo. 26,—A glutton’s standard. Eccl. 8: 15-18. 
Third-day, Second mo. 27.—A rich fool’s standard. Luke 12: 16-21. 
Fourth-day, Second mo. 28.—False culture. Acts 17: 18-21, 
Fifth-day, Third mo, 1.—Moses’ standard. Deut. 33: 26-29, — 
Sixth-day, Third mo, 2.—God’s standard. Rom. 14: 17-19. 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 3,—Paul’s standard. Rom. 5: 1-5. 


(Consecration Meeting.) 


There are comparatively few formal rules of life 
laid down in Christ’s teachings, but there is in them 
much that is suggestive in the way of principles and 
even of concrete illustrations. The same spirit that 
appears in such precepts as He gave pervaded also 
His life, and that is declared to be one of joy. His 
word is, ** Blessed are ye,” and the conditions of 
blessedness are within the comprehension and the 
capacity of attainment of every one. 

Philosophers, ancient and modern, have given 
names to different forms of the quest for happiness, 
and theories of hedonism and eudemonism, and what 
not beside, are announced as embodying the true 
pathway to a satisfying life. Jesus spoke to and for 
the common people, and He had little use for terms, 
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but much for deeds. He who knew what was in man 
put him at the unselfish doing of good to others, and 
good was visited on him in return by the law of bless- 
ing, which is Jesus’ name for happiness. 

A spring freshet may rise higher in its banks and 
dash more exultantly over the rocks in its channel, 
but the flow of the stream, fed by the slow melting of 
perennial snows is the steadfast reliance of the thirsty 
city in the plain below when the wastrel freshet has 
been forgotten. The spectacular leap from the tem- 
ple roof would have been a nine days’ wonder in Jeru- 
salem, but Jesus knew the Father’s way better. The 
deep current of a life that is eternal meant more to 
Him than the rush of a sudden demonstration that 
would need repetition for every new comer. 

Paul put his rejoicing on the enduring basis of a 
dependence on God. Confidence, joy, peace—these 
follow in the train of a compliance with this teach- 
ing; while Philippians 3: 19 depicts the fate of those 
who in gluttony and worldly-mindedness follow after 
earthly things. It is ever the temptation of that 
which promises the easy gain of quick returns. The 
sense of lack that follows the fading out of the tran-. 
sitory pleasure calls for a new application of the stim- 
ulus until its effect is lost and life becomes vapid and 
stale. But the other path shines continually brighter 
unto a perfect day. 

Which shall we choose, to follow the advice of an’ 
expert who went all the journey, even into the tomb, 
and came again to declare the victory of the life of 
a Son of God, or to spend our days in our own human 
experimentings of which we see the wrecks and dis- 
asters all about us? 


| Edurational. 


PICKERING COLLEGE. 


A strong effort is being put forth by the friends of 
Pickering College to rebuild the college either on the 
old site or elsewhere. It is estimated that it will be 
impossible to rebuild and reopen the college unless 
at least $35,000 can be raised. We sincerely hope 
the necessary funds may be found for this good 
cause. 

We have recently seen a letter written by Wiliam 
Houston, a prominent editor and educator in To- 
ronto, who gives his impression of the work of Pick- 
ering College. We quote from his letter: 

“There is not a secondary educational institution 
in this province of excellent high schools which has 
been doing on the whole more successful work on the 
secondary standard as tested by the university ma- 
triculation and the examinations prescribed for teach- 
ers’ certificates. 

“Quite as interesting to me, however, was the co- 
Only in 
one other college has this experiment been tried, and 
then it has been for some years abandoned. I think 
it is a great public loss to have so unique a college 
even suspended; to have it entirely discontinued 
would be a calamity. In residential schools attended 
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by pupils of only one sex the social conditions are ab- 
normal, and, irrespective of sex, the pupils are 
doomed to suffer deterioration. Both boys and girls 
are apt to grow up with a tendency to rudeness, or 
worse, that is very difficult to eradicate. 

“In one other respect the college was exceptionally 
interesting to me, namely, the atmosphere developed 
in and about it by the spirit of sanity, candor and 
peace in which its work was done and its course pur- 
sued. One outcome of this environment was the low 
cost of education to the pupils, owing to the compara- 
tive absence of all attempts at meretricious embellish- 
ment and a prevalent devotion to real culture as an 
ideal. Another was the deliberate avoidance of all 
incitement to cherish a militarist sentiment, and a 
persistent effort to cultivate a love of peace in the 
pupils—a matter of no little importance even in this 
non-military Dominion. What has been aimed at is 
a sound, practical education, calculated to enable 
young people to make their way through life with 
credit to themselves and benefit to all with whom 
they may come in contact. 

“Jn their efforts to continue the college in a state 
of increased efficiency for the purpose of realizing its 
high ideals, those who have maintained it so long at 
great sacrifice to themselves have my heartfelt wishes 
for their success.” 


Correspondenre. 


Editor AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Information has reached the Friends’ Foreign Missionary As- 
sociation of Philadelphia of the distress and starvation of 
thousands of people in Northern Japan, on account of the 
serious famine caused by the failure of the rice crop. 

M. P. Bowles, of the Friends’ Mission in Tokyo, writes as 
follows in regard to the distressing condition of the people: “As 
there is so much suffering about Sendai on account of the rice 
famine there, and daily many people are dying of starvation; 
the girls in the school and teachers and all connected with it 
decided to give up their Christmas and send the money to the 
famine sufferers. It was the happiest Christmas they have 
ever had. I mean, when I say, ‘give up,’ that they decided to 
buy no presents for each other, and the collection, when taken, 
amounted to over eighty-three yen (about $41.50). They had 
their regular program, and each girl had a present from the 
box from America, and then the trays were passed by the 
teachers just as soon as the program was finished. Each girl 
had her money wrapped up in paper. The tree at the meeting 
house for the seven Bible schools was held as usual, except we 
gave up all decorations, and from what we saved of the Christ- 
mas money, and from outside donations we have forty yen 
($20.00) to go from the meeting now. 

“Tt is said that over two and one-half millions of people are 
affected by this famine, and that more will die in that district 
than died in Manchuria if help does not come soon. At present 
the Government has opened the forests, and the people are liv- 
ing almost wholly on leaves, roots and acorns, but that supply 
will soon be exhausted. The Government will do something, 
but meantime hundreds are dying.” 

George Braithwaite, writing from Tokyo, to the London 
Friend, states that “three of the northern provinces—Miyagi, 
Fukushima, and Iwate—with a population of 2,821,557, it is 
stated, are confronting the worst famine since that deadly one 
of the Tempo Age, some sixty years ago. In Miyagi it is said 
that ‘the sentence of death has been passed on one-third of the 
people of the province.’ At least 280,000 persons are in direst 
distress, with no possibility of saving life without aid.” Simi- 
lar conditions exist in the other two provitices. 

It has been suggested that it would be well for Friends in 
this favored country of America to reach out the hand of help, 
and send some substantial proof of their fellow-feeling in this 
time of dire extremity—some “metallic sympathy,” as 
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J. Bevan Braithwaite, of London, used to say. Our mission- 
aries, G. Bowles and his co-workers in Tokyo, would see that 
any funds for the relief of the starving Japanese in the north, 
sent by American Friends, were distributed with judgment and 
care, and would reach those who are in the greatest need. Con- 
tributions for this purpose may be sent to Henrietta W. Pear- 
sall, 1615 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., who is the acting 
treasurer of the Foreign Missionary Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia, and would take pleasure in receiving and for- 
warding to G. Bowles such contributions. 
MARGARET VW. HAINES, 
Cor. Sec. Foreign Missionary Association of Friends in Phila, 
Second month 9th, 1906. 


Rurvus M. Jonzs, Editor AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Friendswood Monthly Meeting is held at Friendswood, Texas, 
the third Seventh-day in each month. ‘There are five recorded 
ministers and about one hundred members in the meeting. A 
few of the members live in League City, a village of about 
1,000 inhabitants, situated nearly seven miles from Friends- 
wood on the M. K. and T. Railroad. This is the oldest railroad 
in the State, and was built by the slaVes before the war, the 
grading being done with wheelbarrows and shovels. Friends- 
wood lies between this railroad and the Santa Fé, about four 
miles from each at the nearest point. It is beautifully situated. 
A colony of northern people came here about ten years ago, 
and formed a settlement. The soil here is adapted to raising 
almost all kinds of vegetables and many kinds of fruit. 
Oranges are a success; figs grow luxuriantly; some kinds of 
peaches, plums, grape fruit, grapes, cumquats and many other 
kinds are being successfully grown. No end to strawberries 
that grow and ripen from Twelfth to Sixth month. 

Soon after the Friends located here they built a little meeting 
house, and were getting along nicely in the new country when 
that awful storm came in 1900 that struck Galveston and all 
this coast country, leaving desolation and death in its track. 
The people of Friendswood were among the sufferers, many 
houses being blown down and a great loss of property. The 
little meeting house was swept away with the rest. There was 
so much oak and pine blown down which would have soon de- 
cayed if left on the ground that the Friends conceived the idea 
of cutting it up into lumber, putting up a large two-story 
frame house to be used for an academy, public school, chapel, 
hall and library. Eight rooms in all. This building is en- 
closed and painted, and some of the rooms are partially fin- 
ished. We have so far been compelled to use the academy 
rooms upstairs for meeting purposes, Bible School, etc., but the 
long stairway makes it impossible for the aged and frail per- 
sons to meet with us. We have long hoped to see the day when 
we could get our meeting room finished and seated. The peo- 
ple have done what they could, and have the room nearly ready 
for the seats. It is nicely papered, and we are now praying 
that our Heavenly Father will put it into the hearts of some 
of His children who have been blessed with an abundance to 
contribute some to this warthy cause. 

The grounds need to be fenced and set in shade trees, and 
much other work done to make the place attractive as well as 
to protect it, but a lack of means prevents us going ahead. 
Jesse Miles, of Friendswood, is treasurer of the building com- 
mittee, and any funds sent to him will be thankfully received 
and properly applied. R. W. Mippieton. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Rufus M. Jones has been elected a manager of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Philadelphia. 

Many are finding a new life under the ministry of Isaiah Jay, 
who is holding meetings at old Back Creek in Fairmount Quar- 
terly Meeting, Ind. 

Edwin I. and Ida Ryon Niles held meetings in Dale, Mo., 
Monthly Meeting, Kan., but are not doing pastoral work there, 
as stated in a former item. 

The services at High Falls, N. C., are increasing in interest 
and attendance. The Friends there appreciate the presence and 
services of H. W. Reynolds and family, 

Alfred C. and Frances B, Garrett have presented a lot of 
land in memory of their father, Philip C. Garrett, to the Boys’ 
Parlors Association of Germantown, Pa. 

The Haverford College Library Lectures were given this year 
by Dr. Henry Churchill King, president of Oberlin College, on 
“The Laws of Friendship—Human and Divine.” 
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A tea meeting was held at Twelfth Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, on Second-day evening, Second month 19th, 1906. 
The address was by Alfred C. Garrett on ‘“ Worship.” 


George W. Willis is now holding special meetings in Carthage, 
Ind. He recently assisted in a revival effort in Wheeling, 
W. Va., where more than one hundred professed conversion. 


Hon. John W. Foster, who presided at the great Peace meet- 
ing held in the new Washington Meeting House on the 11th 
inst., gave high praise to the work Friends have done for the 
Peace cause. 

At the request of Bishop McVicar, of Rhode Island and the 
State Board of Rhode Island Churches, James Wood has deliv- 
ered in that State a number of addresses on the reformation 
of women criminals. 


Cary G. and Ella Taylor assisted Versie Hyman in an 
eighteen days’ meeting at Hinckle’s Creek, Hamilton County, 
Ind., which closed the 22d of First month. The interest was 
good and a number professed to be definitely blessed. 


Estella C. Morrow, Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Chris- 
tian Endeavor work, lately visited the meetings in Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, Ind., Western Yearly Meeting, presenting 
plans for new work in the Y. P. S. C. E. meetings, and giving 
and receiving much encouragement. 


A tea meeting for the members and attenders of German- 
town and Frankford meetings was held in the committee room, 
Coulter Street, Germantown, on Second-day, Second month 
19th, 1906. The subject was “Some Recent Activities of Eng- 
lish Friends ” by Rufus M. Jones and Eleanor Wood. 


On the third First-day in First month, and the first First-day 
in Second month, the Friends of East Philadelphia, Moore 
County, N. C., held services morning and evening. Herbert W. 
Reynolds was present, and expects to be there regularly each 
month. Good interest is manifested by the people in that com- 
munity. On the last-named date, by request, a service was 
held in the afternoon at the home of D. C. Lewis. 


Richard Haworth, assisted by John B. Stipp, both of Kokomo, 
Ind., closed a two-weeks’ revival at Shiloh meeting, near El- 
wood, Ind., the 11th inst. There was a large attendance, and 
the interest was good throughout. There were about twenty 
conversions and four applications for membership with Friends. 
The meeting is small, but was very much strengthened and en- 
couraged. 

Lorenzo Tice is doing pastoral work in Darlington and 
Gravelly Run meetings, Ind. His earnestness and practical 
teaching is appreciated by all. A series of revival services has 
been held in each of the meetings under his care. At Darling- 
ton he was assisted by Emma G. Randolph, of Thorntown, Ind., 
and at Gravelly Run by Charles Huddleston, of Bridgeport, 
Ind. Several were converted or renewed, and some united with 
Friends. 

A series of meetings was held at Farmer’s Institute, Ind., 
‘beginning the 15th of First month, and closing the 24th inst., 
conducted by Lewis E. Stout, of Plainfield, Ind., superintendent 
of evangelistic and pastoral work of Western Yearly Meeting. 
His plain, practical teaching, under the anointing of the Holy 
Spirit, resulted in conversions and renewals, and an awakening 
of individual responsibility of the church membership. Assist- 
ance was rendered by Charles Huddleston, of Bridgeport, Ind., 
and the pastor, Elizabeth A. Murphy. 

J. L. Spicer, superintendent of evangelistic work in New 
York Yearly Meeting, attended the recent quarterly meeting 
in Vermont. His gospel ministry and Bible instruction were in- 
spiring. He spoke of mission work in Mexico and China, but 
more especially of the needs in the yearly meeting. He said 
new meeting houses were needed in Buffalo, Rochester, Union 
Springs and Newburg. Also a number of homes for pastors. 
There is a movement on foot to get 200 persons to subscribe 
$5.00 each for a nucleus of a fund for this purpose. Friends 
greatly missed Mary C. Hoag, whose presence and words used 
to touch so many hearts, as she has removed to Ohio. W. M. 
Palmer and E. C. Meader and others were also detained at 
home., 


Gilbert Bowles sends us the following appeal taken from the 
Japan Times: 

“Three of the northern provinces—Miyagi, Fukushima, and 
Iwate—with a population of 2,821,557, are confronting the 
worst famine since that deadly one of the Tempo Age some 
sixty years ago. So great is the calamity in Miyagi especially 
that one of the papers says: ‘The sentence of death has been 
passed on the people of this province.’ If we qualify this sen- 
tence by the words, one-third of the people, it is literally true. 
In a population of 899,279, at least 280,000 are in extreme 
‘distress, with no possibility of saving life without aid. 


“The official statements of the situation reveal in part the 
intense suffering that hundreds of thousands must endure not 
only through the winter, but even more so through the entire 
Spring and until crops are harvested. The main facts only need 
to be stated to show the necessity of speedy aid. 

“Miyagi Province is by far in the worst condition; 12,000,- 
000 yen worth of rice is the average crop, but the yield this 
year is less than 12 per cent., a loss in rice alone of over 10,- 
000,000 yen. This is the sentence of death that hangs over a 
quarter of million people in this province. 

“Fukushima Province has a population of 1,174,024. The 
average rice crop is worth 18,553,900 yen. This year’s crop is 
less than one-quarter, and is worth only 4,619,762 yen, a loss 
in rice alone of about 14,000,000 yen. But this loss falls main- 
ly on the eastern section of the province, where the crop is only 
15 per cent. of the average. The extent of the calamity can be 
imagined when the carefully collected statistics show that some 
300,000 people are already in distress and on the edge of abso- 
lute poverty. 

“Twate is the most fortunate of these three provinces, the 
yield being one-third the average, but here the southern section 
is in a wretched condition, since the rice crop is only one-fifth 
of the usual yield. Iwate’s average crop is worth 6,857,770 
yen, but this year’s is valued at only 2,314,020 yen, a loss of 
4,543,750 yen, among a population of 748,254. We have not 
accurately learned the number of people who are thrown into 
starving conditions, but it is certain that over 100,000 cannot 
live without speedy and prolonged aid. 7 

“ Already thousands in these three provinces are reduced to 
shrub roots and the bark of trees by which mere life may for 
a time be sustained, but at the least calculation 680,000 people 
are thrown into starving conditions. What this means for 
their poor women and children we who live in the centre of this 
oncoming misery find no words to describe. 

“Many of the readers of this appeal will recall the famine 
of Aomori three years ago, and the generous and instant aid 
rendered by foreigners especially in Tokyo and Yokohama. The 
loss of only half a crop brought on that calamity, and contri- 
butions amounting to 23,280 yen from foreigners showed their 
profound sympathy with the sufferers. But a calamity four 
times as great has fallen upon these three provinces, and what 
increases the distress is the fact that this famine comes at the 
end of a war that has cost the people unprecedented sacrifices. 

“Let it be borne in mind that this appeal does not emanate 
from the Japanese, but from foreigners who live in these 
provinces and are in sympathetic touch with the people and the 
authorities. High-spirited as these people are, they yet prize 


_Wwhat men everywhere value most highly—substantial sym- 


pathy in time of trial and disaster. In the name of our com- 
mon humanity we appeal to all foreigners in Japan for quick 
and generous aid. 

We shall follow this appeal with ample statements of facts 
gathered by the committee in personal inspection of the fields 
and in repeated interviews with provincial, country, and village 
authorities. We shall give also the methods of relief under- 
taken by the authorities and relief societies. 

“Contributions will be received by any of the foreign papers 
publishing this appeal, and all funds will be administered in 
full consultation with the authorities of the three provinces. 

“Committee chosen by the foreign community of Sendai— 
Sendai: W. E. Lampe, chairman; C. 8. Davison, secretary and 
treasurer; C. Jacquet, J. H. DeForest, M. B. Madden, G. A, 
Forrest; Morioka: Wm. Axling.” 


DIED. 


Carr.—At the home of his daughter, in Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Twelfth month 24, 1905, Francis D. Carr, of Marlboro, Ohio, 
aged 82 years; an earnest, faithful Christian, and a member of 
Goshen Ohio Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Jones.—At the home of her parents in Colorado Springs, 
Col., First month 30th, 1906, Dora Marshall Jones, wife of 
Tandy Jones, in her 31st year. 


KNowLes.—At her residence, in Smyrna, N. Y., Second month 
Ist, 1906, Frances T. Knowles, wife of James P. Knowles, in 
the 69th year of her age. In her death the church loses a 
valued member and overseer, and the W. C. T. U. an earnest 
Christian worker. 


Luoyp.—At the-home of her son, Charles H. Lloyd, Atlanta, 
Ga., Second month 5th, 1906, Abigail Lloyd, wife of Joshua 
Lloyd, in her 75th year. She was a member of Friends from 
her birth, and a firm believer in their faith until death, being 
a member of Friendsville Meeting. 
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Events and Comments. 


The railroad rate bill has now reached 
a critical stage in its progress. The 
President and his advisors are trying to 
determine whether it is wise to approve 
the amendment which the Senate pro- 
poses providing a review by the Courts 
of a finding or rate established by the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners. Ac- 
tion will probably be taken this week. 


BETTER THAN PIE. 


Not only the New Food, but the Good 
‘Wife as Well. 


When they brought the new food, 
Grape-Nuts, into the house the husband 
sampled it first and said, “It’s better 
than pie!” When it brought back the 
glow of health to the wife’s cheeks, his 
admiration for it and her'was increased, 
so she says, and the rest of her story fol- 
lows: 

“From childhood I was troubled with 
constant and often acute indigestion, and 
when my baby was born it turned out 
that he had inherited the awful ailment. 

“A friend told me of Grape-Nuts, and 
I invested in a box and began to eat ac- 
cording to directions. It was after only 
a few days that I found my long-abused 
stomach was growing stronger, and that 
the attacks of indigestion were growing 
less frequent, and in an incredibly short 
time they ceased altogether. With my 
perfect digestion restored came strong 
nerves, clear, active brain, the glow of 
health to my cheeks, and I know I was 
a better wife and mother, and more 
agreeable to live with under the new con- 
ditions. 

‘When the boy came to be 10 months 
old he developed such an appetite (his 
dyspepsia disappeared with mine) that 
his mother’s milk was not sufficient for 
him. He rejected all baby foods, how- 
ever, till I tried Grape-Nuts food, at hus- 
band’s suggestion. The youngster took 
to it at once, and has eaten it daily ever 
since, thriving wonderfully on it. He 
now demands it at every meal, and was 
much put out when he dined at a hotel a 
few days ago because the waitress could 
not fill his order for Grape-Nuts.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


The miners and operators are negotia- 
ting, through their representatives, con- 
cerning differences which promise another 
strike. Up to date the negotiations have 
been kept secret, but the general impres- 
sion is that the miners are making their 
terms as lenient as possible, and hope is 
entertained that an agreement will be 
reached and that the prospective coal 
strike will be averted. 


For some time, Senator Root and Sir 
Mortimer Durand, the British ambassa- 
dor, have been discussing practical meth- 
ods of protecting Niagara Falls from the 
inroads of industrial projects. It is not 
altogether unlikely that the President 
may soon ask that a treaty be nego- 
tiated between the United States and 
Canada, with provisions which will pre- 
serve this great natural wonder. 


Every family must have its barrel of 
flour, and few of us ever stop to think 
what this must mean in the way of pro- 
duction to supply the constant demand. 
The mills in Minneapolis, Minn., last year 
turned out 14,366,095 barrels, or 713,360 
more barrels than were made there in 
1904. The mills of the Northwest ground 
up last year 102,246,000 bushels of 
wheat. These figures fairly stagger the 
imagination. 


The Moroccan conference, which has 
been in session in Algeciras, Spain, for 
some weeks, considering the privileges 
and powers which the different nations 
in Europe shall enjoy in Morocco, is still 
unable to come to any definite decision, 
France has claimed the right to police the 
country with full power to dictate con- 
cerning its trade regulations, but Ger- 
many has refused to recognize this claim. 
The latest reports indicate that France 
will make a number of concessions pro- 
viding she is granted special privileges in 
Palestine. 


During the past two months two au- 
tomobiles have been driven more than 
two miles a minute on a test run. At 
this rate they could travel from New 
York to Chicago in less than eight hours, 
or from Philadelphia to San Francisco in 
twenty-four hours. The machines which 
accomplished this feat are utterly im- 
practical for anything but racing pur- 
poses, but many think that these records 
augur quicker and safer travel than has 
been hitherto attained. One writer goes 
so far as to say that possibly within two 
generations men will be riding at this 
tremendous rate with comparative com- 
fort and safety. 


It has been reported from China that 
another attack has been made on a Chris- 
tian mission at Nangking. This is mere- 
ly another symptom of the prevailing 
sentiment in that country against the 
United States to which our Government 
is not altogethr oblivious. Provisions to 
protect our interests in China are stead- 
ily going on. Troops are being sent to 
the Philippines, and supplies and am- 
munition hurried to the Pacific Coast. 
Meanwhile, everything is being done by 
the President and his assistants to lessen 
friction, and to this end the Secretary of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
has issued new rules governing the ex- 
amination and admission of Chinese, but 
nothing short of a new immigration law, 


PLECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


‘*SILicon,” 82 Cliff Street, New York. 


however, will prevent trouble, and this 
probably can only accomplish the desired 
results slowly. 


A rupture is imminent in the Russian 
Cabinet which must end in a few days 
in resignation either of Minister of 
Interior Durnovo, who is leading the 
movement for thoroughgoing repression, 
or of Premier Witte and several other 
members of the Cabinet. The question 
at issue is the withdrawal of the extra- 
ordinary powers conferred on Governor- 
Generals throughout the empire, which in 
many cases, it is alleged, have been exer- 
cised for the repression not only of 
political disorders, but also of the politi- 
cal activity of the parties. The discus- 


(Continued on page 130.) 


PRUDENTIAL’S FINE SHOWING. 


Examination Before Armstrong Com- 
mittee Did Not Hurt Newark’s 
Big Insurance Company. 


The annual financial statement of the 
Prudential Insurance Company has just 
been issued, and shows the corporation to 
be stronger than ever. The total insur- 
ance now in force, according to the re- 
port, is $1,170,000,000, a net gain over 
1904 of $113,000,000. 

This net gain places The Prudential 
among the first insurance companies of 
the world in the amount of insurance 
gained in 1905. The Prudential confines 
its business to this country. 

The total number of policies issued 
and revived during the year was 1,672,- 
570, making the total number in force, 
6,490,515. 

The net assets of the company aggre- 
gate $107,000,000, while the total liabili- 
ties are $91,000,000, leaving a surplus of 
$16,000,000. The company increased its 
surplus during 1905 by over $2,750,000. 
The legal and special reserve to protect 
policyholders totals $88,000,000, an in- 
crease over 1904 of $14,000,000. 

During 1905 the company paid out to 
policyholders $14,000,000, making the 
total sum paid to policyholders since the 


‘organization of the company, including 


death claims, dividends and matured en- 
dowments, $107,000,000. 

Reference is made to the decrease in 
the expense rate, amounting to about two 
per cent. of the premium income. Presi- 
dent John F. Dryden, in submitting the 
report to the Prudential field staff, says 
that the voluntary testimony of the com- 
pany’s officers before the Armstrong 
committee resulted in a strengthened 
confidence on the part of the public and 
policyholders in The Prudential. 
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sion has reached such an acute and pas- 
sionate stage in the Cabinet that no 
other issue than the fall of one faction or 
the other is possible. The chances of vic- 
tory incline to the side of Count Witte, 
who insists that the Governor-Generals 
must be deprived of their extreme powers 
within a fortnight in order to remove the 
restrictions upon a free electoral cam- 
paign. 


A new treaty between Russia and 
China is at present under consideration. 
Now that Manchuria can no longer be 
dominated by Russia, the foreign office 
at St. Petersburg is desirous of having 
the province which was the chief the- 
ater of the late war placed under the 
operation of the open-door policy. In 
addition to that reasonable request, ‘Rus- 
sia also asks mining concessions in Mon- 
golia and commercial privileges in Chi- 
nese Turkestan. Should China open 
Kalgan as a treaty port, Russia wants to 
be consulted as to the terms in accord- 
ance with which it is to be open to for- 
eign trade. Another of Russia’s re- 
quests is that in Manchuria she shall en- 
joy the same privileges that have been 
awarded to Japan. Russia and China are 
to be jointly interested in the construc- 
tion of railways in the Amoor province. 
China on her part is anxious to get a 
definite promise from Russia for the 
withdrawal of her troops guarding the 
Manchurian railway, since Japan has 
promised to withdraw her guards as soon 
as Russia does the same. 


The action of Senator Patterson, of 
Colorado, in refusing to follow the man- 
dates of the Democratic party caucus 
has raised an issue which has caused con- 
siderable comment in the press. Under 
the unit rule which has obtained for sev- 
eral years, two-thirds of a party dictated 
to all its members how they should vote 


UNDER WHICH KING 


“The More Postum the More Food—the 
More Coffee the More Poison. 


The Pres. of the W. C. T. U. in a young 
giant state in the Northwest says: 

“T did not realize that I was a slave 
to coffee till I left off drinking it. For 
three or four years I was obliged to take 
a nerve tonic every day. Now I am free, 
thanks to Postum Food Coffee. 

“ After finding out what coffee will do 
to its victims, I could hardly stand to 
have my husband drink it; but: he was 
not willing to quit. I studied for months 
to find a way to induce him to leave it 
off. Finally I told him I would make 
no more coffee. 

“JT got Postum Food Coffee, and made 
it strong—boiled it the required time, 
and had him read the little book, ‘The 
Road to Wellville,’ that comes in every 
pkg. 


“To-day Postum has no stronger ad* 


vocate than my husband! He tells our 
friends how to make it, and that he got 
through the winter without a spell of 
the grip and has not had a headache for 
months—he used to be subject to fre- 
quent nervous headaches. 

“The stronger you drink Postum the 
more food you get; the stronger you 
drink coffee the more poison you get.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


. My dear sir, allow me. 


on every party measure. This prac- 
tically deprived the States with a minor- 
ity sentiment from their just representa- 
tion in the Senate. The majority of the 
Democrats undertook to register their en- 
tire membership vote against the San 
Domingo treaty, but Senator Patterson 
revolted. His stand against his party 
caucus and in favor of free individual ac- 
tion in legislative affairs is meeting a 
hearty response from nearly all classes. 
For years political parties have been 
making inroads on the constitutional 
rights of individual members in our leg- 
islative bodies, and it is to be hoped that 
this action of Senator Patterson’s is the 
beginning ofa declaration of inde- 
pendence for freedom to legislators to act 
as their best judgment dictates, also to 
leave them free to consult the wishes of 
their constituents rather than the decrees 
of their party. 


WHAT THEY CALL IT. 
Grandma says we’re right in style, 
A-sittin’ in our automo-bile. 


Grandpa says we’re fit to kill, 
A-ridin’ in our automo-bill. 


Ma, she says we ought to feel 
Grateful for our automo-beel. 


Pa says there ain’t no*other man 
IXin run an auto like he can. 


Auntie preaches near and far 
’Bout our lovely touring car. 
Uncle Bill says he ain’t seen 
Nowhere such a good machine. 
Brother Jim, he keeps a-braggin’ 
*Bout the speed of our new wagon. 


But, oh, it sounds so grand and noble 
When sister Sue says automobile. 


—Puck. 


THOROUGH CLEANSING. 


“T beg pardon for intruding upon your 
time,” said the polite, smiling man, with 
the small bag in his hand. 

“A hawker is a nuisance. I know it as 
well as anybody. But there are various 
kinds of hawkers, and all of us must live. 
It isn’t our fault that we are here. Those 
of us that earn our living honestly have 
to share the odium that belongs to the 
calling. I’m not complaining of this, 
gentlemen. If there is any of you that 
has a spot of grease on his coat, waist- 
coat, or trousers,” he added, opening his 
bag, and taking out a small cake of soap 
and a sponge, “I shall be happy to re- 
move it without asking anybody to buy 
my soap. It’s my way of advertising. 
There is a little 
spot on your waistcoat.” 

He rubbed the spot with the piece of 
soap, deftly applied the sponge, made a 
few passes over the cloth with a piece of 
cotton sheeting, and said: 

“There, sir, that spot is gone. You 
will never see it again. And probably 
you will never see me either, as I travel 
but once through a community. My 
goods will be fonnd at the shops. I take 
it for granted no one wishes to buy a 
cake of my soap. I wish you good morn- 
ing, gentlemen.” 

After the polite, smiling man had gone 
away the gentleman whose garment had 
been operated upon had occasion to con- 
sult his watch. It wasn’t there. It had 
disappeared with the spot. 


[Second month 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


—— 


Frew PEoPLE KNow How USEFUL IT Is 
IN PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient dis- 
infectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. Charcoal is a remedy that 
the more you take of it the better ; it is 
not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always pres- 
ent in the stomach and intestines and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one 
form or another, but probably the best 
charcoal and the most for the money is 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they 
are composed of the finest powdered 
Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form or rather in 
the form of large, pleasant tasting loz- 
enges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complex- 
ion, sweeter breath and purer blood, 
and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their con- 
tinued use, but on the contrary, great 
benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complex- 
ion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them ; they cost but twenty-five cents a 
box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


Located in the Watchung Mouniains. For the treatment of 
chronic and nervous cases. No insane. Twenty acres in lawn, 
New building, every comfort. Massage, electricity, baths 
packs. Booklet. Telephone 84, 


J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed russeo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on &@ at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 
These trade-mark criss 


oss Jines on every package, 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 
ampFe, write 

ertown, N, Y., U.S.A, 
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NOTICES. 


The Friends’ Africa Industrial Mission | 


Board has published a book on the work 
under their supervision in British East 
Africa. The book contains 
eleven illustrations and about seventy- 
five pages of most interesting reading 
matter concerning the mission work, the 
people, their characteristics and customs, 
the appearance of a country, and for- 
ests, the crops raised, the animals found, 
and a brief sketch of the government of 
the Province. Two chapters are devoted 
to a description of Africa as a whole, and 
the general mission work in it. 
one will find the book filled with interest- 
ing and entertaining facts, but the Mis- 


sion Study Classes now studying Africa | 
will find it of special value as a supple- | 


ment to Daybreak in the Dark Conti- 
nent or Christus Liberator, as it gives a 


closer view of the people and shows par- | 


ticularly the work of Friends. The book 
has been compiled by Edgar H. Strana- 


han, assisted by the missionaries and | 


various members of the Board. It is 
bound in cloth at 35 cents and in paper 
at 20 cents; the price includes postage. 
Copies ‘can be had of the Publishing As- 
sociation of Friends, Plainfield, Indiana. 


In pursuance of a concern approved in 
the Quarterly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, a meeting for worship has 
been appointed to be held in the meeting 
house at Fourth and Arch Streets, on 
Fourth-day evening, the 21st instant, at 
7.30 o’clock, to which Friends and at- 
tenders are invited. 


Friends’ Library, 42 N. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia. Open on week-days from 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., and from 2 p.m to 6 p.m. 

Recent additions include the following 
books: . 


Giffen, J. K., “ The Egyptian Sudan.” 

Hall, A. N., “ Boy Craftsman.” 

Howard, P. E., “Life Story of Henry 
Clay Trumbull. 

Humphrey, 8. K., “The Indian Dispos- 
sessed.” 


Lawrence, Charles, “ History of the Phil- | 


adelphia Almshouses.” 

Richman, I. B., “ Rhode Island.” 

Shaler, N. §., “ Man and the Earth.” 

Sharpless, Isaac, “ Quakerism and Poli- 
ties.” 

Thomas, A. C., and Thomas, R. H., “ His- 
tory of the Friends in America.” 
(Edition 4.) 

Warner, H. E., “ Ethics of Force.” 


Divine service demands Divine motives. | 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers 01 | 
““The American Friend ’’ to this column. It will be | 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver | 


tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order 


WANTED.—A place on a farm, by a young man 
(a Friend) 26 yearsold. Strong and healthy. Willing 
to do any kind of work about farm, 
character. Apply direct to Howard P. Slaister, 
eare of Lucy A. Wilson, R. F. D. Route No. 2, 
Rochester, New Hampshire. 


WANTED.—A young woman Friend 4s assistant | 
Serpe pie a Friend’s family, near Phila., Pa. | 


Address Y. P., care this office. 


Good, reliable | 


! 
two maps, | 


Every | 


GIVE YOUR COWS 
A SQUARE DEAL 


The owner of but three, four or five cows as a rule keeps 
them simply for the purpose of supplying the home table with 
milk, cream and butter. He claims it does not pay to keep cows 
for the dollars and cents they will earn. Why he makes this 
claim is only because he has never given the cows a “ square 
deal.” It is a case of the pot calling the kettle black. The 
cows are well fed, milked daily and the milk set away in erocks 
or pans for the cream to rise by natural processes. Here is 
where the cow receives her bad reputation. From twenty to 
fifty per cent. of the cream never rises and is thrown away 
with the skim milk. This twenty to fifty per cent. of lost but- 


ter represents a snug little sum at the end of the year,—all 
lost, just thrown away, and the cow is considered unprofita- 


ble. A 
DE LAVAL CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPARATOR 


will stop this waste and at the same time produce purer and 
sweeter cream from which butter can be made that will sell for 
from five to ten cents more per pound than the gravity skimmed 
product. In addition the skim milk is left fresh and warm for 
the calves. Are not such savings as this worth investigating? 
Our illustrated catalogue of DE LAVAL machines is sent free 
upon request. Write for it to-day and learn the many benefits 
and advantages to be gained by the use of a DE LAVAL ma- 


chine, 


THE DE LavaL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs. 
CHICAGO 
1213 FiilBeRT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11 Drumm Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


30 New Seed Catalogue sent FREE. 
GREGORY'S J.J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. Enrollat once for 
party to C. E. World’s Convention, 1906 ; only 
$150. Rey. L. F. TempLe, Watertown, Mass. 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa on 
and faith in God. Read ‘* Chapters from the 
New ActS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


DR. C. W. McCURDY, osteopathist 


Office Hours ; 724 Real Estate Trust Building 
10 t0 12 A. M. S$. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
2to4 P.M. Philadelphia 


Evenings by appointment _—_ Ball Phone, Walnut 1798 A 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. D. Willis & Co., 134S. 11th St., Phila. 


issue a 

burglar and 
olicy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


Burglary and Theft We 
theft 


General Offices: : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


109-113 YouviLte Square 
MONTREAL 

75 & 77 YorK STREET 
TORONTO 

14 & 16 Princess StrREET 


WINNIPEG 


William S$, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
NIMEOGRAPHING, Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


907 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phils. 


‘ _f Rell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : < Maeelone! Rata Tao 
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A THOUGHTFUL LOVE. 


I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 

_ Through constant watching wise, 

To meet the glad with joyful smiles 
And wipe the weeping eyes; 

And a heart at leisure from itself, 


To soothe and sympathize. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultwate, 


And a work of lowly love to do, 


ACAI SIC CSIC MCN OC TCC 


For the Lord on whom I wait. 


—Anna Letitia Waring. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 


“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIII my 


“THE REST.” 
AN INCIDENT OF THE OPEN DOOR WORK IN DETROIT. 


The woman was wretched and sad of heart, 
Haggard and old and gray, 

And hard of heart, with sin indulged 
Through many and many a day. 


But she asked one day—perchance the light 
Was struggling dimly in— 

“What is the rest of the verse that says 
That death is the wages of sin?” 


Oh, women, in happy and sheltered homes, 
Honored and loved and blest, 

Think of the aching hearts to-day 
That never have known.“ the rest.” 


The free, free gift that the weakest child 
And the sinfullest soul may claim, 

As well as the children of wealth and ease, 
Or the King of boasted name. 


Ye women and men who know full well 
What the Holy Scripture saith, 

That the gift of God is Eternal Life, 
Though the wages of sin be death; 


Go out in the highways and lanes of sin, 
Out in the darkness dire, 

And let the rest of the message flash 
On the darkness, in words of fire: 


The gift of God, this Eternal Life, 
That never was bought or sold, 
Though an hundred monarchs came in haste 
With their talents of finest gold. 


Oh, how they wait to hear it all, 
These sinful and sore distressed! 

They know that the wages of sin is death. 
Help them to know the rest. 


Mary C. CROCKER. 


A VERY EARLY CALL. 


Ir is interesting to set over against the experience 
of the psalmist who felt that he was conceived in sin 
the remarkable experience of a great prophet who 
traced his spiritual call to a period before birth. The 
prophet was Jeremiah. He felt the call of the Lord 
come to him while he was still a little child, and he 
tried to put it by, but he heard the Lord saying to 
him: “ Before I formed thee I knew thee; and before 
thou camest to birth I sanctified thee.” (Jer. 1: 5.) 

It is a passage which is fully as illuminating as the 
one in which the psalmist asserts that he was con- 
ceived in sin, but it is not so often quoted and empha- 
sized. It is, however, profoundly true and deserves 
the attention of all mothers. 

One reason there are not more ministers is that 
children are not often enough sanctified before birth. 
The mother does not set her thought on getting a 
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| It isa well known fact that the mother’s persistent 


attitude of heart and mind during those mysterious 


months before her child is born has an extraordinary 
influence upon the offspring. It is a common experi 
ence that some fright leaves a birth-mark, but it is 
not enough realized that the mother’s state of mind 


“mark ” for 


all along leaves an invisible and subtle 
good or evil. The little child’s prevailing trait of 
character or main interest is often strongly marked 
by the mother’s prevailing trait and interest during 
the ante-natal months. If this is true, and it seems 
to be, then it is a very important matter. There are 
of course many other influences at work, and the 
mother’s eager desire may appear to fail, but on the 
other hand it may, and often does, succeed, and it is 
probably. always an influence. Some of the greatest 
spiritual leaders in human history were sanctified be- 
fore birth and owed their bent directly to parental in- 
fiuence. The mother’s whole yearning was to get a 
child for the Lord, and her main task, after his birth, 
was to bring. him up for the Lord. 

The present writer feels that his own course has 
been profoundly influenced by the expectations and 
prevailing prayers of the little spiritual group. mto 
which he was born a member. He always knew that 
in their thought he was meant to be the Lord’s ser- 
vant. This persistent expectation held him from 
ruinous courses at various crises in his life and was 
the human influence which drew him on, sometimes 
consciously, oftener unconsciously. If the home 
expectation had been different, the entire life would 
have been different. And he always feels that he is 
only carrying on a work to which his mother conse- 
erated him both before and after his birth. 

The only excuse for a personal reference is the em- 
phasis which it gives to the point under consideration. 
We need spiritual leaders, we need men and women 
of the prophetic type. We constantly hear the ques- 
tion asked, “ Why does not the Lord send us more 
illuminating ministers?” One reason is that mothers 
do not bear offspring with that expectation. The 
parent does not travail in spirit in the expectation of a 
child who will be called to the Lord’s work. ‘The per- 
sons of largest spiritual power frequently, perhaps 
generally, come not from fathers and mothers who 
are prominent in the work of the world, but from 


child for the Lord, as a Hebrew mother would say. | simple homeswhere the aspiration is holy and earnest, 
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and the thought is concentrated on training the chil- 
dren to a service which the parents have never been 
able to do themselves. The great thing is the persist- 
ent home attitude. If anybody asks how early a call 
to the ministry may come, the answer is: there as no 
limit. It may come at any age. In fact, it may be 
well nigh fore-determined by the mother’s eager de- 
sire to have her child called to spiritual service. 

In a playful mood Oliver Wendell Holmes said 
that the best way to attain to longevity is to select 
long-lived ancestors! It is a fact, and the best way 
to prepare for a life of spiritual service is to be born 
into a home where everybody expects you to be called 
to the service. 


GAINS IN CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
DURING 1905. 


Ir has been our custom to give each year a brief 
review of the gains in the churches for the preceding 
year, basing our remarks on the figures gathered by 
H. K. Carroll in The Christian Advocate. 

According to these figures there are now in the 
United States 31,148,445 professing Christians, with 
201,608 churches and 154,390 ministers. Over ten 
millions of these—or, to be exact, 10,915,251—are 
Roman Catholics. They have 11,637 churches and 
14,104 ministers or priests. 

The largest Protestant denomination is the Metho- 
dist, unfortunately divided into seventeen bodies. 
The total membership of this denomination is 6,429,- 
815, which is a gain of 101,892 over the year before. 
They have more than five times as many churches as 
the Roman Catholics have, namely, 58,659, and they 
have almost three times as many ministers, namely, 
40,278. 

The next denomination in size is the Baptist (made 
up of thirteen bodies), numbering 4,974,047, and 
their net gain for the year was 72,667. A much 
greater proportional gain was made by the Lutherans, 
who added 51,580 to a membership of 1,841,346. 

As usual, all the gains in Protestant Churches were 
made by evangelical denominations. The Unitarians 
seem to be about stationary, and the Universalists had 
a net loss of 359, in a total membership of 53,641. 

The total gain of all Christian Churches during 
1905 was 519,155. This is the smallest gain in any 
year since the last census. Of this number 192,122 
were Roman Catholics, which leaves a gain in the 
Protestant Churches of 327,033. That means that 
only about one and a half persons have been added on 
an average in each one of the Churches of America. 
It is not a very satisfactory record, and it means that 


we are not propagating Christianity as successfully, 
as we should. The Lutherans, who led in propor- 
tional gains, added about four persons for each 
church. The Christian Scientists were far in the 
lead. With only 611 churches, they gained 7,441 
members, which is a gain of over twelve persons for 
each church. 

It remains to be said that there are 48 distinct de- 
nominational groups, and these denominational 


groups are broken up into 149 bodies, or as Friends — 


would say, ‘ branches.” The Lutherans present the 
worst case of division, there being twenty-two bodies, 


or ‘ branches,” in this denomination. The Menon- . 


ites, with a total membership of only 61,048, are di- 
vided up into twelve distinct kinds! Friends may, 
perhaps, be thankful that the census maker can pick 
cut only four kinds! 


For THt AMERICAN FRIEND. 
NOTES ON QUAKERISM. 
(Continued.) 

BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 

A CENTRAL TRUTH. 


Without presuming to attempt a comprehensive or 
final analysis of the central teachings of Quakerism, 
it nevertheless becomes impossible to proceed further, 
even in these rambling notes, without a few principles 
which shall determine the point of view from which 
some problems of a more practical character will be 
reviewed. 

In the first place, it seems to the writer that Quak- 
erism has a truth which reaches as far into the fu- 
ture as it does into the past in that essential factor of 
religious life variously designated ‘from different 
standpoints as “ the inner light,” the “ self-certifying 
Christian experience,” the power of ‘ mystical intui- 
tion” and “the submerged consciousness” or the 
“subliminal self.” 

All these expressions are partial statements of 
something in the soul which in its very nature baffles 
exact definition. Moreover, it is a thing central in 
the human*being, and does not stand for its authority 
upon any external sanction whatsoever. It is a fact, 
of which we are hearing more and more, and which is 
being uncovered, rather than undermined, as is the 
fate of mere traditional dogmas, by the advance of 
human thought. Hence it is plain to be seen that any 
religious teaching which makes the inmost spiritual 
nature of man its central point, has the highest 
ground attainable in the face of the growing enlight- 
enment of mankind. 

George Fox makes his appeal to men on this high 
and broad plane—higher and broader and more deep- 
ly spiritual, not to say philosophical, than it has often 
since been proclaimed by his successors. This truth 
concerning the immediate reality of God’s presence 
in the soul is a central teaching from which naturally 
flow the ideas of a free ministry, silent worship, ab- 
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sence of set forms and official ministrations, and the 
spiritual view of the sacraments. 


HAVE FORMS A VALUE ? 


Probably the Society has over-emphasized its mere- 
ly negative testimony against the use of all forms, for 
there may be a real value in the latter from the stand- 
point of the nature of the mind itself. The essential 
and positive side of the matter would seem to be that 
opportunity should always be left for the Spirit of 
Truth to put forth its messenger and for a silent wait- 
in in which, or out of which, God might speak. This 
teaching, then, of a proper use of silence and freedom 


in worship is as vital and valuable to-day as it ever was 


in the past. But we can hardly dismiss, as something 
totally without religious value, the use of all forms 
and accessories in worship. ‘Their universal employ- 
ment by mankind in all times and places argues some- 
thing for them, and do not the dim aisle, the pealing 
organ and the solemn chant appeal to the universal 
religious feeling of humanity, and tend to arouse with 
especial effectiveness, such well-nigh universal emo- 
tions as awe, reverence and contrition? | 

The task for Quakerism is not to deny the partial 
efficacy of such means, but rather to decide clearly 
whether our standpoint is that of an appeal primarily 
to the above-mentioned elements of religious worship, 
which are frequently just as superficial and transitory 
as they are common to all men, or for a deeper, more 
individual and more radical type of spiritual com- 
munion and allegiance to God. If the latter is to be 
our message, then we are consistent in seeking as our 
principal, but not necessarily our exclusive, means, 
the service in which first place is given to silent, per- 
sonal communion with one’s own soul and God, or the 
free and voluntary exercise of personal gifts for ex- 
pressing and fostering such a deep inward type of re- 
ligious life. 


RELATION TO CHILDREN. 


In adopting consistently such a practice, we may 
to some extent narrow our own field of most effectual 
labor. Children and other undeveloped minds natur- 
ally take to forms and interesting accessories, and do 
not often find the edification in an hour of unbroken 
silence possible to a more mature or more spiritual 
nature. Hence the problem of “ holding our children 
to the Society ” may be deeply-rooted in the nature 
of things. The difficulty is further increased by the 
fact that we use no catechetical instruction, and, even 
in case we did, would find it no easy task to “ in- 
struct ” a child in a profound teaching on pure spirit- 
uality stripped of every ordinance, form and cere- 
mony, even in some cases down to four bare walls and 
an equally (for the average child) barren silence. 

Catechetical instruction is an externalized and 
questionable mode.of instruction and needs all the ex- 
ternal objects of learning it can obtain. The purpose 
here is not to argue for its use by Friends, but to ask, 
what can be used to fill the same purpose, since the 
old distinct Quaker type of dress and speech is disap- 
pearing and the equally distinct atmosphere of the 
old-time Quaker home is now seldom found surround- 


erism ? 


ing the children of Friends? What is to take the 
place of these last-mentioned potent factors, which 
once formed at least something tangible to an unde- 
veloped mind as the outward visible nO of Quak- 


THE PASTOR’S AUTHORITY. 


Pursuing the only method possible in such a dis- 
cursive study as the present, let us return to our cen- 
tral truth again and push it out into another field. 
Granting that the present pastoral system among 
Friends, is still an open question as to its proper co- 
ordination with our past and our truth, which latter 
can know no past or present, we may well ask what is 


‘to be the authority of this new factor which necessity, 


has thrust upon us. 

The Uniform Discipline will not contribute much as 
concerns its letter, for the present writer has not been 
able to find the word “ pastor ” between its two lids. 
So we have the example of the Discipline itself in 
treating the pastoral system as an unclassified phe- 
nomenon among ['riends. Its true standing is yet to 
be determined, and, while contention and prejudice 
will only serve to obscure the problem, an open-mind- 
ed, fearless discussion on the part of Friends every- 
where may prove of untold value in this formative 
period. 

Now the fact that the Discipline does not include 
the term does not establish it as true that it does not 
exist in Quakerism to-day as an outward actual fact, 
or in primitive Quakerism potentially, and without 
necessary conflict with its essential and positive teach- 
ings. It may prove to be a problem of means and 
organization rather than of principle if Friends shall 
be found able to strip both phases of the question of 
their merely accidental features. Even if not found 
so, we may be able to evolve out of it something more 
native to our genius as an organization. For the time 
being probably most of us would agree that our pres- 
ent settling of pastors is an unavoidable experiment 
with a system which, in its types as thus far developed 
by other denominations, would seem from a Quaker 
standpoint to be a “ necessary evil” at best. 

PASTOR NOT AN OFFICIAL. 

However, returning to the particular question of 
the pastor’s authority, while the Discipline is silent 
as to the letter, are we not in line with its whole spirit 
in saying that he has no authority whatever, except 
such as he unintentionally may exert by the weight 
of his Christian character or the unusual opportuni- 
ties of his position. In this respect he is in no sense 
on a footing different from that of any other minis- 
ter or member. In short, the pastor of a Friends’ 
meeting is not an official at all, but a Friend who, on 
account of special gifts or especial consecration to a 
certain kind of service, is called by the congregation 
to assist the pastoral committee in discharging the re- 


‘sponsible duties laid upon it. The committee is the 


true source of authority by right of the power dele- 
gated to it by the whole body, and it is answerable to 
the church both as a local meeting and in its higher 
capacity as a quarterly and yearly meeting. A pas- 
tor, among Friends, should not be expected to stand 
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officially answerable for the acts or condition of the 
congregation, as in some denominations to a greater 
or less degree; but it is the duty of the pastoral com- 
mittee to shoulder this responsibility, actually as well 
as in theory. 

A proper recognition of this fact may serve to as- 
sign to their real source some evils supposed to inhere 
in the pastoral system. For example, the pernicious 
effort on the part of some congregations to use the 
pastor as an instrument for silencing troublesome 
speakers. Such un-Quakerly procedure brings in 
its train three other evils: First, it requires 
perfunctory exercise from the pastor and leads 
toward a rigid order of service; second, it 
destroys all silent worship and reverent wait- 
ing, displacing it with a nervous impatience or 
formality; third, it permits the elders to evade their 
duty; for in the theory and practice of early Friends 
the free ministry and worship had its inseparable 
complement and balance-wheel in a live, active, spir- 
itual eldership which guarded the interests of the 
hearers. 

In every Friends’ meeting there should be main- 
tained an actual testimony to the world that we still 
protest that worship cannot be performed by proxy, 
and that the exclusive performance of the exercises 
of public worship by any one person, however greatly 
gifted, cannot best advance the common growth in 
spiritual things, or fail to become, in itself, a perfunc- 
tory or spiritually weakened performance. Should 
we not everywhere recognize in practice our convic- 
tion that no one man can be, by reason of any posi- 
tion whatsoever, most capable on all occasions of 
“rightly dividing the word of truth ” ? 


(To be continued.) 


HAS PRAYER A SCIENTIFIC BASIS? 


An extract from an.address given at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Wanstead. 

When spending a holiday in a remote part of the 
Northwest of Scotland, during the autumn of 1897, 
I made the acquaintance of a very charming old man, 
the doctor of the district. His practice was a wide 
one, and I much enjoyed the privilege of frequently 
accompanying him on his rounds—sometimes extend- 
ing ten or twelve miles: He was a man of superior 
education, well-read, had traveled, and was a good 
talker. Among other matters, religion had been 
mentioned, but was never seriously discussed until 
one afternoon, when he suddenly asked if I believed 
in the efficacy of prayer. On my replying in the 
affirmative, he said, “ Really?” ‘“ Really.” “ Down 
to the ground?” “Down to the ground.” “ And 
you a scientific man!” I admitted belonging to a 
scientific profession. “ Well,” said he, “TI can’t. 
And yet somehow I never feel quite comfortable 
about it.” ‘‘ Where is your difficulty?” I asked. 
“Tt is just this,” he replied. “TI believe in a God, 
the great. First Cause. But the God I know is not 
arbitrary. He does not govern the world by incessant 
paltry miracles, at the instance now of this one, and 
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then of that. He governs the universe by means of 
fixed, unalterable laws. There are some fifteen hun- 
dred millions of human beings on the earth, speaking, 
perhaps, not less than fifty thousand languages and 
dialects—their wants as varied as their numbers— 
many of them absolutely hostile one to the other, yet 


‘every one making his petition to his own particular 


Oko-Jumbo, and anticipating its acquiescence. Apart 
from anything else, it is inconceivable that any Being 
can possibly differentiate in such a Babel, let alone 
grant individual requests!” Facing round towards 
me in the gig, he said, ‘“‘ What is the answer?” But 
I had none. ‘ What is the answer?” he demanded 
a second time. Silently I lifted up my heart, and 
said, “ My God, the reply must be Thine. I am told 
in Thy Book to be ready to give a reason for the hope 
that is in me. Give Thy servant a reply. Give it 
now. It must be now if at all’ Then this argument 
flashed into my mind: “ If any one had told you two 
years ago that there were light-rays at the extreme 
violet end of the spectrum—rays which neither your 
eyes nor mine can see, because the human eye is not 
so constructed that they can possibly be visible to it, 
but light-rays nevertheless, and so potent that by 
their aid the contents of a box may be photographed, 
though its walls are twelve inches thick, what would 
you have done? Would not you have tapped your 
forehead significantly, and advised his friend to take 
care of him?” “Tam afraid I might have done so,” 
replied the doctor. ‘“‘ You admit the existence of 
Rontgen’s rays fully now?” “Of course. They 
have been scientifically demonstrated.” “ But their 
existence was equally true two years ago, when they. 
had not been demonstrated, and you would have been 
prepared to lock the man up in an asylum for assert- 
ing their existence?” ‘“ Certainly.” “ Then it comes 
to this, that within the last two years a hitherto un- 
suspected, and apparently most improbable natural 
phenomenon has been discovered. Do you suppose 
that this is the last of the obscure and unsuspected 
natural laws and phenomena awaiting discovery?” 
“ On the contrary, I believe that so long as investiga- 
tion continues discovery will continue. I see no final- 
ity in this direction.” ‘“ Now let me ask you a fur- 
ther question. When you were serving your appren- 
ticeship to your profession, as used to be the custom, 
you were taught to regard as a quack or a charlatan 
any one who talked of mesmerism or odyllic force ?” 
“ Quite so.” “ But scientific men now admit the 
truth of hypnotism; at any rate, to the extent of hold- 
ing it possible for one of two persons voluntarily to 
place his mind and,his will-power in such a relatively 
subordinate attitude with regard to the other person’s 
mind and will-power, that the dominant mind is able 
to control the subordinate both physically and men- 
tally?” ‘“ Oh, yes! I have made use of it in my own 
practice.” ‘ And, now, doctor, let me ask you ex-. 
actly what you mean by prayer?” ‘TI take it that in 
the religious sense it means an earnest petition to the 
Divine Power.” “ Is not prayer, in its essence, rather 
the attiude of the mind than the spoken word? It 
has been defined as 
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“<the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear, 
The upward glancing of an eye. 


999 


“ J think we both mean the same thing.”” “ If I were 
to define prayer, I should say that it is the placing of 
the soul—the moral and intelligent part of our bey 
—the something in us, that is the ego as distinct from 
the corpus, in a definite, subordinate, beseeching, ex- 
pectant attitude with regard to the great All-Soul, 
God.” “ Very well,” said the doctor, *‘ I accept that.” 
“Then,” said I, “ having got so far, does it occur to 
you as a possibility—I will not say a probability—but 
does it appeal to you as thinkably the case, that, 
amongst the unknown and unsuspected laws by which 
God governs the universe, there may be one which 
can be put into active operation by the assumption on 
our part of that relative attitude towards God which 
we have agreed is essentially prayer?” The doctor 
made no reply. We drove in silence to the cottage of 
his patient. He handed me the reins as he alighted. 
He resumed them when he returned. The long home- 
ward journey was silent. At his door he merely 
echoed my own “ Good-night.” And I was troubled, 
wondering if I had in some way, inadvertently given 
offence. That night I received a telegram recalling 
me to London. I wrote a note to my friend, thank- 
ing him for his kindness to me, and explaining the 
necessity to leave by the early train next morning. 
When I reached the station I was delighted to see the 
dear old man. After salutation, he drew me aside, 
and said, “I can’t tell you how thankful I am that 
we had that conversation yesterday afternoon. I see 
there are possibilities of which I had never dreamed. 
I said my prayers last night for the first time for 
thirty years.”’—Published for Friends’ Tract Asso- 
ciation by Headley Bros., England. 


Che Iuternational Lesson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


LESSON X. THIRD MONTH 11, 1906. 


THE TONGUE AND THE TEMPER. 
Matt. 5: 33-48. 
GOLDEN TEXT: Keep the door of my life. 
DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Third mo. 5,—The tongue and the temper. Matt.5: 33-48; 
Third-day, Third mo. 6.—Against swearing. Matt.5: 15-23. 
Fourth-day, Third mo, 7.—Admonitions. . James 5: 1-12. 
Fifth-day, Third mo. 8.—Practical duties, Rom. 12: 9-21. 

' Sixth-day, Third mo. 9.—Controversies. 1 Cor. 6; 1-8. 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 10,—Holiness, the standard. I Pet. 1: 18-25. 
First-day, Third mo. 11.—A holy church. Eph, 5: 22-23. 


Time.—Summer of 28 A. D. 
Place.—Not certainly known. Tradition says on 
the Horns of Hattin, a mount about three miles west 
of the Sea of Galilee, and seven miles southwest of 
Capernaum. 
Parallel Passage.—Luke 6: 27-36. 
The verses intervening between the eke a lesson 
ee ke last should be read. 
3. “Them of old time.” 
Jews “Shalt not forswear thyself.” 


Psa, 141: 3. 


The early law of the 
The code of 


the Scribes was finely drawn. They considered no 
oath binding unless it was made in the name of God. 
Compare Exodus 20: 7, margin of R. V. See also 
Num. 30: 2; Deut. 23: 21-23.” “ Shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths.” A religious oath must be kept, 
but in regard to oaths to men there was great laxity. 

34 and 35. “ But I say unto you.” Here as else- 
where Christ distinctly lays aside the Old Testament 
and gives a new and more advanced and spiritual com- 
mand. He distinctly takes a higher ethical and re- 
ligious level. “ Swear not at all.”” Friends and some 
others believe that this command is to be literally 
obeyed. ‘Among the early fathers.” Irenszeus, 
Origen, Chrysostom and Jerome believed that this 
injunction forbids oaths to Christians. There is no 
place in the New Testament where it can be shown 
without question that Christ and the earliest Chris- 
tians sanctioned oaths, though there are places where 
such an interpretation is posible. Matthew 26: 63, 
64. Compare Rev. 10: 6. But see also James 5: 12. 
The oaths mentioned were common among the Jews. 
(See Matt. 23: 16, 18, 22.) The common interpreta- 
tion is that Christ was not referring to legal oaths, 
and the claim is made that Paul, for instance, in 
using such expressions as “‘ Before God I lie not ” is 
practically using an oath. (See also 1 Cor. 15: 31; 
2 Cor. 1: 28; Rom. 1: 9; Phil. 1: 8.) But these are 
really affirmations or declarations solemnly made, and 
are very different from the ordinary legal oath which 
not only calls God to witness, but devotes oneself to 
condemnation at the Day of Judgment if false state- 
ments are made; the one is imprecatory, the other is 
a simple, solemn declaration that the truth is spoken. 
Friends, after years of suffering and persecution, 
gained not only for themselves, but for all with con- 
scientious scruples against taking oaths, the privilege 
of affirming. Any one who is familiar with courts of 
justice and custom houses knows how much this “ tes- 
timony ”’ is still needed. 

37. Let your language be strictly truthful. There 
is no question that the nearer this injunction is obeyed 
the better it will be for all. 

38, 39. Again Christ alters or throws aside the old 
law and laws down “a new commandment.” “ An 
eye for an eye,” etc. (See Exodus 21: 23; Lev. 24: 
20.) This is the law of retaliation which rises so 
readily in the hearts of men; “I'll pay you back,” 
“T’ll give you another.” That evildoers should be 
permitted to prey upon society unchecked is not 
meant (compare 1 Pet. 2: 14), but it is meant that in 
all personal relations Christians are to be governed 
by the law of love. ‘Resist not him that is evil.” 
Rk. V. The precept is the same as that of Paul, 
“ Overcome evil with good.” (Rom. 12: 21.) Ven- 
geance is wrong, revenge is wrong. (Rom. 12: 19, 
20; Prov. 25: 25.) “Smite thee,” ete. This indi- 
eates the spirit in which personal injuries should be 
received. Compare John 18: 22, 23. 

40. Avoid litigation; give more than is claimed 
rather than go to law. This does not mean that law 
is never to be resorted to, but that it should be a last 
resort. Compare Acts 23: 25. 
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41. The reference seems to be to compulsory ser- 
vice, such as a man being compelled to carry a mes- 
sage. Submit to the inevitable in a cheerful spirit. 

42. It is not intended that all requests should be 
complied with; for instance, it would be a sin to give 
a drunkard a glass of liquor, or to give any one that 
which would be injurious, no matter how much he 
might ask for it. It is the spirit of sharing with 
others that is inculeated—the spirit of helpfulness. 

43,44. Here Christ states the new law of His king- 
dom—the law of love. The scribes taught that every 
one who was not a Jew was an enemy. In fact, their 
teaching almost amounted to, “Gentiles have no 
rights which Jews are bound to respect.”’ This inter- 
pretation of the Law (Lev. 19: 18) was really con- 
trary to the real spirit of the Law. (See Ex. 23: 4; 
Prov. 25: 21.) It was another example of “ making 
the Law of none effect through tradition.” “I say 
unto you.” The new law. 

45. “That ye may be sons of your Father who is 
in heaven.” Amer. R. V. The sonship is a matter 
of present experience. To love one’s enemies is a di- 
vine attribute, and if men are to be really, sons of 
God they must possess characteristics which belong 
to God. ‘ For He maketh His sun to rise,” ete. God 
shows His love to all by conferring benefits and bless- 
ings upon all, though all do not receive these alike. 
So the sons of God should love all men, both friend 
and foe. Of course it is not intended that there should 
be the communion and fellowship which exists be- 
tween sons of God, but that instead of hate and feel- 
ings of retaliation there should be the active desire 
to help, to raise, to bless. 

46. If you simply love and serve those who do the 
same to you, you are only doing what those who do 
not profess to be sons of God are doing. 

47. A. restatement of the thought in verse 46. 
The R. V. reads, “ Do not even the Gentiles the 
same?” 

48. “ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heav- 
enly Father is perfect.” R. V. The tense in the 
original is future, and the idea is that as a follower of 
Christ lives out the precepts given above, he will be 
perfect in his measure as God is perfect in His meas- 
ure. An oil lamp may be complete and perfect as 
an oil lamp though it is not an incandescent electric 
light; so an electric light may be perfect though it is 
not the sun. - 

PRACTICAL THOUGHT. 


“O for a heart to praise my God— 
A heart in every thought renewed, 
And full of love divine; 
Perfect and right, and pure, and good, 
A copy, Lord, of thine.” 


He [St. Francis, of Assisi] took counsel only 
_ of himself and God. In this was his strength; if he 
had hesitated, or even if he had simply submitted 
himself to ecclesiastical rules, he would have been 
stopped twenty times before he had done anything. 
—Paul Sabatier. | 


Christian Endeaunr. 
[Communications fer this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washingten, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH ELEVENTH, 1906. 


JAMES’ PICTURE OF A PERFECT MAN: HOW 
CAN WE REALIZE IT OURSELVES ? 
Matt. 5: 48; Jas. 3: 1-18. 


Second-day, Third mo, 5.—A man walking with God. Gen. 5: 21-24, 
Third-day, Third mo. 6.—After God’sheart. 1Sam. 13; 11-14. 
Fourth-day, Third mo. 7.—A song of perfection. Psa. 37: 27-37. 
Fifth-day, Third mo, 8.—Paul’s picture ofperfection. Eph. 4: 1-16. 
Sixth-day, Third mo. 9.—Perfect in the willof God. Col. 4: 1-18. 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 10.—‘‘ In every good work.’’ Heb. 13: 16-21. 


The qualifying adjective of our topic is one of the 
much-abused words of our language. Yet we are 
none the less bound to try to seek out the right use 
and meaning of it and to give ourselves unreservedly 
to the attainment of the perfection to which we are 
called. Our Lord commands it and sets as the stand- 
ard the Father Himself; and though we know His 
qualities to be far beyond our attainment, if we would 
attempt to reach in full measure the ineffable perfec- 
tions that are His characteristics, and the distinctive 
marks of His supremacy, we are yet in the exercise 
of our highest privilege only when we are striving to 
obey the word, “ Be ye perfect.” 

The life of the Son of God who became also Son of 
man is our pattern, and in Him we have set within 
the range of our own mental vision something of what 
it means to go on to perfection. The lad who in- 
creased in wisdom and stature and in favor with God 
and man had, in the very progress from less to greater 
which declared against an already attained and abso- 
lute perfection, the perfection of a right achievement 
for each day and a right preparation for the morrow 
that is the essence of human perfectness. 

The word perfect means literally “ done through,” 
and no one whose life is not ended could speak of being 
perfect in one sense of the word. Yet each day may 
witness the “ domg through ” of its duties, the attain- 
ment of its possibilities, all conditions and circum- 
stances being considered. But to-morrow is to be be- 
gun from a higher vantage point, with a fuller expe- 
rience, a better equipment. 

There is no higher perfection recorded of our Lord 
that that of His obedience, and this we are told He 
learned by the things which He suffered. No part 
of life is unrelated. The discipline of suffering af- 
fected all His work. 

To commend self-control may seem to fix attention 
on a single factor of our lives, but it reaches to the 
very bounds of all that: we think or do. When James 
names as the perfect man the one who does not offend 
in speech, he simply sets this as a key virtue. If we 
have attained to this it is because the heart is right 
and the whole outlook upon life adjusted, to the 
standard and viewpoint of the divine Teacher. 

Self-measurement and testing by one another will 
not do. As the artist may lay beside him gems of 
pure color and sparkling beauty with which to 
“tone” his eyes, weary with fine discriminations. so 
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we must ever keep within the range of our vision the 
character of the Perfect Man to rectify our lives and 
bring our ideals up to the standard set in Him in 
whom we are being renewed day by day. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


Buff Bay, Jamaica, B. W. L., Feb. 8th, 1906. 


Dear Friend: It is a long time since writing to 
you, and now, on the anniversary of the opening of 
this new mission, we feel like setting up our Ebenezer 
as we take a retrospect, and give a public testimony 
to God’s goodness, asking the readers of Tur Amenrt- 
CAN FRrEND to rejoice with us. On the first of last 
February Alice I. Kennedy and I, being liberated for 
this work, came ten miles from Glen Haven to Buff 
Bay, and renting a cottage on faith, we opened a mis- 
sion to coolies from India, a people wholly neglected 
in these parts. Perhaps it might be noted here that 
the rent has been paid for ‘us and to the end of this 
year. Praise the Lord! We were without means of 
carrying on the work, except two saddle horses and a 
few personal effects, but we were soon supplied with 
furniture and a buggy. We addressed ourselves to 
studying the language without a teacher, and trying 
to talk to the patients in the hospital, sometimes find- 
ing one of their number willing to interpret for us, 
how poorly we do not know. We soon secured a 
young catechist, trusting God for his support. There 
are now in the mission two young catechists, perma- 
nently supported, and they are a great blessing, 

Before we could in any degree compass the work 
the field enlarged very extensively. By the removal 
of a catechist of another denomination from Annotto 
Bay, not only the original six hundred Indians, but 


_ four thousand in that district, St. Mary’s parish, look 


to Friends alone for the gospel. ‘“ Lift up your eyes 
and look! ” and ‘‘ Pray ye therefore! ” 

It was apparent from the first that the Creoles at 
Orange Bay, three miles to the east, and at Windsor, 
five miles to the west, truly required a permanent 
work to be done among them, and Albert N. Court- 
ney entered heartily in, taking long, tedious drives 
from Glen Haven to hold night meetings, not reach- 
ing his home until one or two o’clock in the morning. 
Now he is prepared to move with his family next 
week, and thus work his three points with more com- 
fort and efficiency. For a year services have been 
held at Orange Bay in a banana wharf house, but dur- 
ing the time the inhabitants of the place have given 
the means and erected a small day school building, 
and there is lying in the bank foreign money for the 
building of a chapel, the corner stone laying for 
which is set for March 8th. What hath God 
wrought! These things give us much assurance for 
the future. Of course, there has been the asking be- 
fore the receiving, the tests and the blessed rewards, 
and the patient waiting. Four years ago Sada F. 
Stanley felt a call to this work, and is now in the 
happy realization of being in it. 
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Accepting such means as the Lord sees fit to give, 
she (and it might be added the writer) find the cate- 
chists’ cottage at Annotto Bay a haven where we are 
sheltered from the elements, and if we do have to 
pass through the dining room one at a time we are 
very thankful to be near our work. It is evident that 
our Heavenly Father means to furnish us a home, a 
new home built on the spot given us near Albany rail- 
road station. He will give it, for has He not sent us 
forth and given us the field of labor? We have not 
the remotest idea whom he means to honor and 
bless by allowing them to build Him this house, 
but He knows. We trust that it will be ready for 
occupation before the heat of August. 

From Annotto Bay in all directions are fruit es- 
tates, with clusters of thatched and daubed dwellings 
for the laborers, from fifty to two hundred on an es- 
tate. Practically none of these, either Creoles or In- 
dians, ever see the inside of a church. Pray for us, 
that we may reach very many of them with the gos- 
pel. The hospital, with its 3,000 entrances during 
one year, is a great point of privilege. The work 
among the Indians is a problem. There is no lack of 
proof that they are very human and that they have 
hearts and needs like ours. But before one of them 
will accept Christ there is need of so much undoing, 
so much uprooting of idolatry, before the pure gos- 
pel can find a place. At the outset, to find that Chris- 
tianity is opposed to his objects of worship, arouses 
hostility, and he verily believes that it would be a sin 
to leave any of the teachings of his fathers. On ar- 
riving, most of them are told by their priests not to 
listen to anything said about Jesus Christ, and it takes 
great carefulness to even lead up to His name, by 
showing the need of a sacrifice of blood, the ancients’ 
beliefs in it, the ancient promises and prophecies of a 
Saviour, and the signs from heaven attesting His ad- 
vent, etc. Then when they are attracted to Christ 
they are too apt, like the Athenians, to hope to take 
Him together with their previous deities. .We had 
a case of this kind in Dusu, of Orange Bay. For 
many days, while all others of his village passed by 
unheeding, he and another man listened. We were 
delighted when he bought as a wall motto Jno. 3: 
16 in large Hindi type and posted it upon his door. 
But on the next visit there was the picture of bis 
seven principal gods and mahabeer, the monkey, 
posted beside it. Praise God for the devoted lovers 
of the Lord found among them. One young woman 
said when she saw the magic lantern picture of Jesus 
with the crown of thorns she wanted to cry aloud in 
the meeting. Once, after hearing such hymns as 
“T see my Saviour upon the cross,” she went home, 


_and closing her ears to the taunts of her heathen fam- 


ily, she refused food, and said if she had only had 
some one to show her and pray with her she would 


have been converted then. She is converted now, and 


so devoted and spiritual she has already been a bless- 
ing to those about her. 
Above all temporal benefits has been the Holy 


Spirit’s seal to the preaching of the Word. Among 


an ignorant people, with low moral standard and gen- 
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eral lack of conviction of sin, we have throughout the 
mission been led to praise the Lord again and again 
for the spirit of conviction manifest in the meetings, 
and for seekers coming almost daily to the Lord and 
changes shown in their lives. Many of these we are 
unable to follow up, but there are about thirty whom 
it seems have found the Saviour. 

More and more our hearts are led out for you, 
known and unknown. We trust, also, that we have 
your prayers. 

Yours in the Master’s service, 
GERTRUDE MARRIAGE. 


Educational. 


— — 


THE IDEALS OF A SMALL COLLEGE. 


BY PRESIDENT ISAAC SHARPLESS. 


[Conclusion of address at the Haverford Alumni Dinner, Sec- 
ond month 16th, 1906.] 

The ideals which some of us have had for a long 
time seem nearer realization than ever before, and 
this fine spirit of quiet but determined loyalty points 
to better things than were possible a few years ago. 
I do not wish Haverfordians to have any cramped 
views as to what our college should be. Nothing less 
than a unique institution will satisfy some of us. If 
you wish to see the direction in which the college will 
develop scan below the surface the development of 
the past few years. To some of you it may seem to be 
mainly a growth in numbers and in buildings. But 
if so you have missed the main point. When a college 
measures its standards by numbers and buildings it 
is not a great college. If its efforts are confined to 
noisy advertising through ball games, theatrical 
shows, popular lectures, and other means to attract 
the public without adding to its real opportunities for 
education in its fullest sense, it is not in the line of 
the best development. It is not as we want to go. 
We need fitting and necessary halls, and we are grad- 
ually securing them. We need, of course, athletic 
and social opportunities, and as we all know we have 
them, probably quite as much as, in a general way, 
any of us desire. At any rate, we have in our loca- 
tion and our grounds the physical possibilities to do 
anything in these lines. But if you ask me what has 
been at the basis of dur recent development, the root 
from which, directly and indirectly, it has proceeded, 
I should say that it was the quality of our teaching 
force, and herein lies the key to the future. 

We must aim to have a faculty as good, man for 
man, as any to be found in the upper positions of the 
best universities. As you think of it this may seem 
to you an audacious proposition. Would a small col- 
lege be able to command and to hold such a faculty ? 
This is the experiment we have been trying, and so 
far as we have gone it is solved affirmatively. We 
have found that some such men will stay with us. It 
means more than salaries. It means favorable condi- 
tions. It means time and opportunity for study. It 
means reasonable academic freedom. It means cer- 
tain surroundings. It means meeting the conditions 


demanded by that rather exacting and difficult body 
of men, the men who are scholars. 

I would not wish to have it inferred that a scholar 
is all we want at Haverford. I would not take many 
of the scholars at our universities if I had the choos- 
ing to do and could get them. We want influential 
men. Of course they must be scholars, but we all 
know there are aS many variations in the ranks of 
scholars as in chickens. Some are impossible socially. 
They are rough, vulgar and unpleasant. Some are 
impossible morally, preferring recreations and con- 
versation which would destroy any charms their. 
scholarship would have. Some are weak creatures in 
character—intellectually, strong, but characterless— 
uninfluential. Some have religious conceptions which 
would militate against the spirit and ideals of Hav- 
erford. Some would hold that their devotion to re- 
search is dominant, and that teaching and influencing 
young men is only a necessarily evil concomitant of 
the position. All of these would cut out nine-tenths 
of possible candidates, but if we had the means to 
rake the country I am sure we would find enough of 
the right sort, each of which—to use the language of 
another—would leave a luminous trail pointing to 
Haverford, and would advertise in the best sense our 
college to the country. . 

Now it is only a question whether this will be done 
—gradually or at once—soon or late. It, of course, 
does not mean clearing out our present excellent fac- 
ulty, or any striking revolution. It means a policy 
to be lived up to whenever circumstances permit. 

But think what it would do for the college. It 
would differentiate it immediately from any other in- 
stitution in the land. For most places, when they get 
ahead financially, add departments and keep as poor 
as ever, or if they do not get money, remain small be- 
cause no more students will go to them. But here 
we would have a college giving the best that could 
be had of education in the United States, with all 
those valuable influences that come from a moderate 
number in close contact with the strongest men of the 
country. We would have a college with an atmos- 
phere charged with intellectual, moral and social 
aspirations—a college every one of you, of course, 
would value, but which a multitude of the careful 
fathers and thoughtful boys, now strangers to us, 
would also value. Numbers would trouble us no 
more. We could make them what we choose. We 
would take such and such only as we wanted. We 
would not race with anybody else. We would use 
even our football games as healthy recreations, re- 
gardless of their advertising effect. We would have 
sport for sport’s sake—as, indeed, we have now—and 
could always win or lose with honor. 

Such is the program for Haverford along which we 
think we will work. We see the plan clearly. We 
have finished experimenting. We shall go ahead as 
we have resources. How much of these are needed ? 
You will smile at the reckless dreamer when he says 
a million dollars in addition to what we have now. 
One-fifth of this should go for buildings; the rest for 
$100,000 professorships. The mere statement of a 
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goodly number of professorships thus endowed would 
in itself be the making of the new Haverford, which 
would be only a development of the present Haver- 
ford. One-half of it should come from the sale of 
the land in West Philadelphia as soon as it can be 
marketed. The other half should come—I do not 
know whence. The sooner it comes, the sooner will 
arise the new conditions, on the firm organic basis of 
the old college, carrying out its traditions and princi- 
ples, but leading in a movement which will not be an 
experiment to prove that quality is worth more than 
numbers, and that the best is none too good for Hav- 
erfordians. 


—— 


Carresponience. 


“THE FRIENDS’ HYMNAL.” * 
DEAR FRIEND: 


At last, after years of effort, and earnest appeal in the Con- 
ference of 1897, and the Five Years Meeting of 1902, we have 
a “Friends’ Hymnal.” It is a goodly volume, containing 736 
hymns and tunes. We turn over the pages. After the title 
page is the following authorization, “The Five Years Meeting 
of the American Yearly Meetings of Friends, held at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in Tenth [sic] month, 1902, appointed a committee 
to prepare and publish a Hymnal suitable to use in Friends’ 
meetings. This volume has been approved and is issued by 
authority of the Hymnal Committee.” Next comes “The Table 
of Contents,” the last. entry in which is, “ The Psalter”; next, a 
“General Index of Topics,” among which are “ Benedictions Set 
to Music”; “ Christmas Services”; “ Easter Services ”; “ Flow- 
er Services ”; “Sacraments ” and “ Vesper Hymns.” After the 
General Index comes an “ Index of First Lines ” and an “ Index 
of Tunes,” then an “Index of Subjects.” In this latter may be 
found the following items: “Baptism (see Sacraments) ”; 
“Christmas,” “Flower Services,” “Lord’s Supper (see Sacra- 
ments) ” [twelve hymns under this head]; “ Vesper.” Then 
come “The Ten Commandments”; “Summary of the Law by 
our Lord Jesus Christ”; “Lord’s Prayer.” Then the hymns 
and tunes. Following these is “The Publishers’ Note, dated 
“ April, 1901” [before the Five Years Meeting was held]. 
Then the “Beatitudes” and “The Psalter” and “Selections 
from the Prophets,” all arranged for responsive reading. This 
is “ The Friends’ Hymnal”! Long before this time the reader 
will have seen that the “Hymnal Committee” have simply 
taken an existing collection of hymns, etc., and have set their 
imprimatur upon it, and called it “The Friends’ Hymnal.” 
The collection is known as “ Gloria Deo,” published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, of New York, in 1901, and still sold under that title. 
The only apparent difference between the volumes is the title, 
the note of the committee and the omission of thirty chants. 
The committee is to be commended for their choice of an excel- 
lent selection, rather than attempting to make a collection of 
their own, which, as was pointed out in the Five Years Meet- 
ing, would be an exceedingly difficult task, owing to copyrights. 
At the same time it would have been far better to have frank- 
ly stated the fact rather than to give the impression to many 
that the book is a special collection made for Friends. 

No one can read the report of the discussion in the Five Years 
Meeting on the subject of a Hymnal, as the writer has just 
done, without coming to the conclusion that it was expected 
that a collection of hymns suitable for Friends’ meetings would 
be made by the Committee, and they acknowledge this in their 
note. Has this been done? The volume itself answers the 
question. The committee has set its, approval on a volume 
which presupposes belief in the outward ordinances and selects 
hymns suitable for their celebration, which also presupposes 
other “services,” such as “ Easter,” “ Christmas,” “ Vespers,” 
“ Flower Services,” which are not usually considered as belong- 
ing to Friends’ meetings. To speak mildly the committee has 
shown strange carelessness in editing, if nothing else. The 
very least that should have been done would have been to omit 
the objectionable hymns, substituting others if needful to make 
up the book, and to cancel the table of contents and indexes and 
had others prepared with the objectionable matters left out. 

The collection as it is must unquestionably impress upon those 
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unacquainted with the views of Friends the belief that Friends 
believe in and practice the outward ordinances. Besides this.. 
there is the serious effect upon our own younger members who 
thus have placed before them, in an authorized book, words 
upholding doctrines which Friends have always disclaimed, 
which are expressly disclaimed in the “ Constitution and Dis- 
cipline” and in the public ministry. It seems to the writer 
that serious injury has been inflicted and reproach cast upon 
the Five Years Meeting and the Friends at large, besides plac- 
ing them in a false position. It is also difficult to see under 
what authority the committee as representing the Five Years 
Meeting added “The Psalter,” ete., to a “ Hymnal.” 

The volume should not be further circulated until ‘the ob- 
jectionable features noted above are removed. 

ALLEN C, THOMAS. 


Editor of THrE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


Dear Friend: The word depravity is from the Latin word 
depravitas, meaning crookedness. 

Total is from the Latin word totus, meaning all, whole or 
complete. 

The doctrine of total depravity therefore has reference to 
the entire crookedness of human nature. 

Webster says: “Depravity is a disposition or settled ten- 
dency to evil.” 

There is nothing in the term which indicates that the com- 
plete crookedness cannot be straightened, or that the complete 
tendency to evil cannot be changed. 

It is not the one in a natural state of total depravity who 
is beyond recall, but the reprobate, who has sinned away his 
day of grace. 

Those who teach that there is a spark of life in the unregen- 
erate heart which can be fanned into a living flame, that there 
is a “ good seed ” remaining in the fallen nature, which can be 
cultivated up into righteousness, are the ones who are teaching 
anti-Quakerism and unscriptural doctrine. 

Total depravity as taught by many of the most prominent 
ministers in the Friends’ Church, is exactly the opposite of 
this. 

The teaching is, that the “fall” was complete; that we are 
wholly lost when out of Christ; that the only way of salvation 
is through the merits of the atoning blood shed on Calvary. We 
believe that there is no saving principle left in the human 
heart, in the fall of man. A person in a state of total deprav- 
ity may have cultured manners and do many acts which in 
themselves are good; but there is no salvation in them. 

Christ came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance, 

While the term “total depravity” is not scripture, we be- 
lieve it to be entirely scriptural. 

“And the Lord saw that the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually.” (Gen. 6: 5.) 

We read in 1 Cor. 15: 22, “ For as in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” 

“For if by the trespass of one the many died (not almost 
died), much more did the grace of God, and the gift by the 
grace of the one man, Christ Jesus, abound unto many.” (Rom. 
Bete los) ; 

Paul speaks of the “sons of disobedience, and says, in Eph. 
2: 3, “ Among whom we also all once lived, in the lusts of our 
flesh, doing the desires of the flesh, and of the mind, and were 
by nature children of wrath, even as the rest.” 

Eighth and ninth verses: “ For by grace have you been saved, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God: not of works, that no man should glory.” 

“Tf we say we have no sin we deceive ourselves” (condition 
of sin). (1 John 1; 8.) 

Tenth verse: “If we say we have not sinned we make Him 
a liar” (actual transgression). 

The ninth verse shows the remedy both for actual sins and 
the state of sin. “He is faithful and just to (a) forgive us 
our sins and to (b) cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

“But as the scripture hath concluded all under sin (or shut 
up all things under sin, R. V.) that the promise by the faith 
of Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe.” (Gal. 
3 . 22, 

So says: “The heart of the sons of men is full of 
evil.” 

Under “Thus saith the Lord,” in the 17th chapter of Jere- 
miah, we read: “The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately sick.” : 

David says: “ Behold I was shapen in iniquity and in sin did 
my mother conceive me.” 

“Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Not one.” 
(Job 14: 4.) 
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Christ said to Nicodemus: ‘“ That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh.” 

Paul says in Rom. 8: 7, “ Because the mind of the flesh is 
enmity against God, for it is not subject to the will of God, 
neither indeed can be.” 

Paul also speaks of the “law of sin in our members.” 

We find that in many texts of Scripture the doctrine of total 
depravity was clearly formulated centuries before St. Augus- 
tine took up the subject. 

We are saying to the unregenerate world, “ You are wholly 
lost. In the blood there is ample remedy for your helpless and 
undone condition. By confession of sin, and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, you apply the remedy; and except ye turn and 
become as little children, ye can in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of heaven; except a man be born anew, he can not see the 
kingdom of God.” ELLA C. VEEDER. 

Long Beach, Cal., Second month 12th, 1906. 


Kimball, Kansas, Second month 15th, 1906. 


Dear Friend: I am very glad to bear my testimony of appre- 
ciation of the article by Edward L. Requa, in the issue of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND of January 25th, as it appears on page 55 of 
that issue, on the subject of “ Music and Its Fruitage.” 

In the same issue, on page 53, an article by Charles M. Wood- 
man has my most emphatic approval. The attitude of our 
Church toward the matter of educating the young ministers 
before they are permitted to throw themselves into the field 
is very far from satisfactory to intelligent and active-minded 
people; and if we could have a few more people who think 
rightly and could express themselves as Charles M. Woodman 
has done in this article, we might begin to amend the situa- 
tion in a short time. 

The day has passed in which well-educated and trained minds 
will be satisfied with the lameness so continually exhibited in 
the efforts of ministers to promote the cause they represent. 
People who mingle and have opportunities among other de- 
voted and educated Christians are soon made aware of the 
much greater attractiveness and the much greater efficiency 
with which educated ministers present the gospel to the peo- 
ple. With our great principles of theory and practice our main 
and most urgent need is for better educated representatives 
in the pulpit, or as may sound rather more agreeable to some, 
I would say, on the upper benches. 

If we could multiply such men as the authors of these two 
articles and distribute them among our churches throughout 
the United States, the assurance for the future would be much 
brighter. Thine truly, THos. D. HUBBARD. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 

Dear Friend: For years past our whole field of statistics has 
been so overhung with smoke and fog that only a few of our 
members give attention to the subject. This is not a necessity 
surely. Church statistics, to the devout Christian and lover of 
the Church, have in them their suggestions, their lessons of in- 
struction; but to do this they must sparkle with certainty and 
a quickness of reaching and showing the thing or things sought 
for. Permit me to present herewith a statistical table that all 
the American yearly meetings, especially those under the Uni- 
form Discipline, might adopt. This table, it should be remem- 
bered, is filled out, not by any mathematical process of demon- 
stration, but by actual count from the monthly meeting records 
of membership, as provided for by Discipline—simple and short, 
and yet it gives all that is of interest and value touching our 
statistics. 


Editor of Tork AMERICAN FRIEND. county to another in the same State does not alter the popula- 


Since it is possible for a faithful, conscientious recorder, with 
the help of a pastor, to keep a membership record that is relia- 
ble, and since the figures that are given in a blank like the 
above come by careful count from the records of membership 
of the monthly meetings to the quarterly meetings, and from 
these to the yearly meeting, there comes a statistical report 
that is nearly, if not quite, absolutely correct. Let me state here 
with emphasis that the idea of increase or decrease should not 
attach to certificates received or issued by monthly meetings. 
No, such certificates affect the membership numerically only ina 
local sense. The removal of a member, or half a dozen mem- 
bers, from one monthly meeting to another, in the same quar- 
terly meeting, neither increases nor decreases the membership 
of that quarterly meeting. Even going from the limits of one 
yearly meeting to another, whether in this country or another, 
neither decreases nor increases the totality of our membership 
—our world membership. And for these reasons this table does 
not deal with gains and losses by certificates issued or received. 
One can easily see that any number of removals from one 


tion of that State. A simple statement of the number of 
deaths is to show the mortality that prevailed among us the 
past year. The number of births is always interesting and 
often very significant, revealing—one hardly knows what to 
say—but in some sense our physical and moral status as a 
people. 


Marshalltown, Iowa. E. B. MENDENHALL. 


[The Five Years Meeting has adopted a blank for statistics, 
and every yearly meeting clerk should see that these blanks 
are in the hands of all monthly meeting and quarterly meeting 
clerks. We do not need a new blank, but faithfulness in filling 
out the one already adopted.—ED. | 


Whittier, Cal., Second month 3d, 1906. 
RurFus M. JONEs. 

Dear Friend: I very much approve of the letter of 8S. B. 
Woodard in THE AMERICAN FRIEND of the 8th inst., concern- 
ing the conference on the liquor traffic. I believe it would be 
better to reconsider the action and hold it yet. 

Sincerely thy friend, 
AMOS SANDERS. 


Chings of Interest Among Onrselues. 


W. Curtis Aye and wife are laboring in La Porte Meeting and 
doing good work. 

Friends at Boise, Idaho, expect Emma F. Coffin with them 
about the 18th inst, to assist in meetings. 

Dr. Irving King delivered a historical address on “ The Con- 
flict of Quaker and Puritan in New England,” in Friends’ meet- 
ing in Brooklyn, Second month 14th, 1906. 

Jasper N. Sanford, Homestead, Kan., has been appointed cor- 
respondent for Homestead Monthly Meeting, to succeed Ella 
Seifert, Burns, Kan., who has removed from the meeting. 

A series of meetings is in progress at Hesper, Kansas, con- 
ducted by Edwin I. and Ida Ryon Niles. 

Prof. A. F. Mitchell, of Bloomingdale, Ind., has been travel- 
ing and delivering temperance lectures during the past few 
weeks. 

Joseph Harlan, who was referred to in Thomas Wistar’s 

| poem last week, was a beloved professor of mathematics and 
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astronomy at Haverford, where he died in 1857, at the early 
age of 32. 


The new meeting recently set up at the Otoe Mission, Okla., 
is a meeting for worship, not a monthly meeting, as reported 
in a previous item. D. A. Williams and wife are the mission- 
aries in this station. 

We want to call special attention to the interesting letter 
from Gertrude Marriage in the Missionary Department. We 
have had interesting personal correspondence from her about 
her work and we want all Friends to know about it. 


Minnie Bassett, of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, who has been blessed 
with success in her evangelistic work the past six months, has 
been called from the field on account of the serious illness of 
her mother. She is nursing her in the Sanitarium at Spiceland, 
Indiana, 

A successful revival recently took place in La Fayette Month- 
ly Meeting, Stevens County, Kan. The meetings were conduct- 
ed by Linden and H. F. Swofford, of Pratt County, Kan. They 
were well attended, interest and numbers increasing as they 
continued. 


Alba Meeting, belonging to New Garden Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meeting, Ind., has experienced another revival through 
the efforts of Levi and Homer Cox, from Winchester Quarterly 
Meeting; Lee Thornburg, of Bloomingport, and the pastor, 
Elizabeth Ralston. 


Mary Ellis, a worker in the Friends’ Mission at Holguin, 
Cuba, from Ames, Iowa, is spending some time in the Gibara, 
Cuba, Station, where she is doing great good in visiting fami- 
lies, Her gift of song is also drawing many to the meetings in 
the church to hear the gospel sung and preached, 


A new meeting house at Stafford, Kan., costing $1,250, was 
dedicated the llth ult. President Edmund Stanley, of Friends’ 
University, delivered the dedicatory address. He also preached 
at an evening service the same day. Stafford is situated on both 
the A. T. & 8S. F. and Mo. P. Railroads, and the Friends there 
wish to extend a welcome to all who may be called their way. 


Jacob Replogle, who recently located at Langley, Washing- 
ton, is much encouraged with the work there. The attendance 
at the Sabbath School averages about 44, the morning service 
about 40, while from 50 to 100 attend the evening meetings. 
Interest and numbers are increasing. The meeting house is 
quite comfortable for worship, although a number of improve- 
ments and furnishings are yet needed, including benches for 
seats. 


John B. Garrett, with the approval of Haverford Monthly 
Meeting, is about engaging in religious service among the meet- 
ings composing the quarterly meetings of Burlington and Bucks 
and Haddonfield and Salem. He contemplates attending all 
these meetings both for worship and discipline; and, if way 
shall open for it, may appoint some public meetings, especially 
in neighborhoods where Friends’ meetings sometime were, but 
are not now, regularly held. 


Friends at Georgetown, Ill., have been blessed with a gracious 
revival. The services which have just closed were conducted 
by Esther Cook, assisted by the pastor, Frank Moorman and 
Malissa Haworth, of Hopewell. The meetings from the begin- 
ning were of great interest and of far-reaching influence in the 
town and community. Many of the roughest men in the town 
turned to Christ. There were 39 conversions and renewals and 
23 requested membership with Friends. 


As a result of the faithful work and prayer of the mission- 
aries and several of the native members in Gibara, Cuba, sev- 
eral persons have joined the candidates’ class to learn more of 
the Bible and the duties of the Christian life. A number of 
young people have also joined the Christian Endeavor Society. 
Others, formerly very active in circulating stories in opposi- 
tion to the work, have entered the mission school and are regu- 
lar attenders at Sabbath School and meeting. 


Walnut Ridge Quarterly Meeting, Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
was held 9th to 12th inst., and proved to be a time of great 
blessing. On Sixth-day, at the Meeting of Ministry and Over- 
sight Friends were greatly refreshed by the presence and min- 
istry of George W. Willis, of Ohio Yearly Meeting. On Seventh- 
day the visiting ministers were George W. Willis; Ira C. John- 
son, superintendent of Indiana Yearly Meeting; Joseph O. Bin- 
ford and S. Adelbert Wood, of Spiceland Quarterly Meeting. 


A revival meeting lasting a little over three weeks recently 
closed at Alba, Mo. The first week’s meetings were conducted 
by the pastor, Arthur J, Haworth, and after that by John 
Snavely, of Cherokee, Oklahoma. A number took definite steps 
in their religious life, and some united with the Friends. The 
meetings were immediately followed by the regular quarterly 


meeting. Jeremiah Hubbard and Aaron McKinney, of Grand 
River Quarter, were in attendance, and their presence and ser- 
vices were very acceptable. 


A strong effort for prison reform is being made in the State 
of Rhode Island, which ought to interest all Friends who are the 
spiritual descendants of Elizabeth Fry. The effort is to create 
a new reformatory fer women along modern lines, and to im- 
prove the educational methods in their present institutions. 
Our Friends, James Wood and Carolena M. Wood, of New York, 
have taken part in the campaign, and it is hoped that all 
Friends there will make their influence felt to bring the Legis- 
lature to speedy action in the matter. 


An elderly woman, of Gibara, Cuba, Caridad Reyes, is doing 
a good work among her neighbors. She is an “unlearned” 
woman, but so genuine and anxious to advance the kingdom of 
God among her people that she is a good seed sower. She reads 
her Bible faithfully, and has a very clear understanding of its 
teachings. While she and Mary Ellis were visiting in one home 
the lady spoke of making her prayers only to Jesus, but spoke 
of it in such a way that they knew that it was to the image of 
Jesus that she prayed; in fact, she spoke of burning her candle 
before Him. Caridad Reyes said, “ You don’t need to do that. 
He don’t need your light. He is the Light Himself, and wants 
you to walk in His light.” 


Walnut Ridge Quarterly Meeting was held at Walnut Ridge, 
Ind., on the 10th and llth wit. Ministers present were Ira 
Johnson, Yearly Meeting Evangelistic Superintendent; Joseph 
O. Binford and Adelbert Wood, of Knightstown; Levi Penning- 
ton, of Wabash, and George Willis, of Cleveland, Ohio. Evelyn 
White, field secretary of the Christian Endeavor Work, was 
also present. George Willis’s message to the Church on Sev- 
enth-day, moved more than a score of people to definite conse- 
cration. Ira Johnson preached on First-day. His ministry was 
much blessed of the Lord. Evelyn White gave a very interest- 
ing talk on the work and need of Christian Endeavor. Her mes- 
sage was an inspiration to the Endeavorers present. 


Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting, Indiana, was held the 16th 
to 18th ult. While all sessions were full of interest, special men- 
tion should be made of the helpful sermons given by Edward 


- Mott, of Cleveland, O., in the meetings for worship on Seventh- 


day and on Sabbath. In the W. F. M. Conference, besides reci- 
tations and songs by some of the children, Mary E. Chapman 
discussed “How to arouse missionary interest in the Bible 
School,” and Flora M. Morris gave an interesting account of 
the growth of The Missionary Advocate. At the Academic As- 
sociation the chief address was given by Edward Mott, on 
“ Education.” It was an able discourse and was highly appre- 
ciated by the audience. In the Bible school sessions W. J. 
Reagan gave an inspiring talk on Bible study. 


MARRIED. 


TAYLOR—BRAY.—At the “ Ministers’ Home,” Boise, Idaho, 
Second month 14th, 1906, Samuel B. Taylor, of Boise, to Clara 
E. Bray, daughter of Aaron M. Bray and Ella Bray, also of 
Boise. They will reside at Boise, Idaho. 


DIED. 


CarEY—At the home of her parents, Daniel and Teressa 
Jones, Second month 3d, 1906, Carrie, wife of Edward M. Carey, 
aged 27 years. The deceased was a member of Poplar Ridge 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana, Death brought no terror and no 
pain, but only sweet relief. 


Haworru.—At her home, in Georgetown, IIl., Second month 
Ist, 1906, Rebecca Ann Haworth, wife of Benjamin Haworth, in 
the 75th year of her age. She has been a member of Friends 
about thirty years. 


Jounson.—At her home, in Carmel, Ind., Second month 3d, 
1906, Hannah, widow of the late Harrison Johnson, in her 81st 
year. She was a birthright Friend, who will long be remem- 
bered as a dear mother in Israel. At the time of her death she 
was a member of Carmel Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


JonEs.—At North Brapeh, Kan., Second month 8th, 1906, 
Ernest Jones, son of Lewis and Emaline Jones, in his 24th year. 


Rrres.—At the C. M. S. Mission Station, Maragoli, B. E. 
Africa, First month 3d, 1906, the little daughter of Emory and 
Deborah G. Rees. This is the third child these missionaries have 
buried in African soil, and they have our tender sympathy. 
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Events and Comments. 


King Edward opened the second parlia- 
ment of his reign last week. 


The differences in the anthracite coal 
field are in a fair way for amicable ad- 
justment, but there is considerable talk 
of a strike being precipitated in the 
bituminous fields. 


There were fewer marriages in Indiana 
during 1905 than during 1904, and more 
divorces. The present divorce rate is 


FOOD AND STUDY. 
A College Man’s Experience. 


“ All through my high school course 
and first year in college,” writes an am- 
bitious young man, “I struggled with my 
studies on a diet of greasy, pasty foods, 
being especially fond of cakes and fried 
things. My system got into a state of 
general disorder, and it was difficult for 
me to apply myself to school work with 
any degree of satisfaction. I tried differ- 
ent medicines and food preparations, but 
did not seem able to correct the difficulty. 

“Then my attention was called to 
Grape-Nuts food and I sampled it. I had 
to do something, so I just buckled down 
to a rigid observance of the directions on 
the package, and in less than no time 
began to feel better. In a few weeks my 
strength was restored, my weight had 
increased, I had a clearer head, and felt 
better in every particular. My work was 
simply sport to what it was formerly. 

“My sister’s health was badly run 
down-and she had become so nervous 
that she could not attend to her music. 
She went on Grape-Nuts and had the 
same remarkable experience that I had. 
Then my brother, Frank, who is in the 
post office department at Washington 
city, and had been trying to do brain 
work on greasy foods, cakes and all that, 
joined the Grape-Nuts army. I showed 
him what it was and could do and from 
a broken-down condition he has devel- 
oped into a hearty and efficient man. 

“Besides these I could give account of 
numbers of my fellow-students who have 
made visible improvement mentally and 
physically by the use of this food.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


one to every seven marriages; in 1904 it 
was one to every eight marriages. 


The Virginia Legislature is following 
that of Ohio in forcing upon the railroads 
a maximum two-cent-a-mile passenger 
rate, and a bill appears in the New York 
Legislature providing a one and half cent 
rate on the more prosperous roads. 


The French Chamber of Deputies 
unanimously passed the long-debated 
bill providing for workingmen’s pensions. 
The law provides that employers, em- 
ployees and the government contribute 
for a fund from which the workingmen 
may be pensioned after they have 
reached the age of 65. 


The German Reichstag has passed a 
measure extending the privilege of the 
reciprocal rates of the new tariff to the 
United States until Sixth month, 1907. 
The executive department of the United 
States is displaying a disposition to en- 
courage concessions from this govern- 
ment which seems favorable to more 
amicable trade relations. It remains for 
Congress, however, to manifest a like 
spirit of reciprocity. 


The outdoor treatment for pneumonia, 
as for tuberculosis, has been on trial at 
the Fordham (N. Y.) Hospital, with ex- 
cellent results. Early last fall an old tent 
was fitted up, and of 30 persons treated, 
but one died, which is an extraordinary 
record. Similar experiments resulted as 
well at Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York, 
and the plan is to be tried at Bellevue. 
It seems odd that.the pneumonia coccus 
should succumb to the very same cold air 
that is supposed to cause its develop- 
ment. 


The Hungarian Parliament at Buda- 
pest was dissolved by the King, Francis 
Joseph, last week. He was compelled to 
use armed force to eject. the members 
from the hall. The question involved 
in the struggle between the Hungarian 
people and their king is due to a differ- 
ent interpretation of the constitution 
under which the country has been gov- 
erned since 1867. It is the issue between 
absolutism and popular government. The 
question was submitted to a vote the 
first of last year, but the king has re- 
fused to recognize the voice of that elec- 
tion. He has been ruling by means of a 
ministerial and military force, and the 
possibility_of securing constitutional lib- 
erty for Hungary may rest on an appeal 
to arms. 


Reports from California and Mexico 
show that there has been a queer shift- 
ing of climate this winter. The weather 
has been particularly strenuous in 
Mexico, to the very serious discomfort 
and peril of the natives. Never before 
was it so continuously cold there as dur- 
ing the recent months. In the City of 
Mexico poor creatures, without proper 
clothing, have fallen stupefied with cold 
in the streets, and so perished. The noy- 
elty of bonfires in some plazas served to 
warm the shivering wretches after night- 
fall, and so to preserve life. 
have died in plains near Toluca, and so 
have charcoal burners up in the Sierra 
near the City of Mexico. In First and 
Second months the mereury got down to 
48 in the stone houses of the city with- 
out fireplaces, and oil stoves have been 
in very general use. 


Shepherds 


WHAT SULPHUR DOES. 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide), and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets, and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver and exere- 
tory organs, and purifies and enriches the 
blood by the prompt elimination of waste 
material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall, but the crudity and 
impurity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. He says: “ For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples, and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary ar- 
ticle, and sold by druggists, and for that 
reason tabooed by many physicians, yet 
I know of nothing so safe and reliable 
for constipation, liver and kidney trou- 
bles, and especially in all forms of skin 
diseases as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“ purifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 
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After a number of conferences in which | ference presents a number of interesting 


considerable personal feeling was mani- 
fest, the President finally asked the 
committee having the Hepburn railroad 
rate bill in charge to report it to the 
Senate without amendment. All but two 
of the Republican Senators were decided- 
ly opposed to the action, but the Demo- 
erats with the help of the two Republi- 
can votes forced the measure through. 
This action came very unexpectedly. 
Nearly everyone felt that the bill could 
not be reported from the committee 
without amendment. It now remains to 
be seen what can be accomplished in the 
Senate. General feeling seems to prevail 
that some kind of a clause providing for 
an appeal to the courts will be incor- 
porated, but if this week brings as many 
surprises as last week, it is impossible to 
forecast anything with regard to the 
final outcome. 


The Interstate Congress on uniform 
divorce laws convened in Washington 
last week. The purpose of the gather- 
ing was to discuss measures to safeguard 
the home and to do what was possible 
to induce our forty-five States to enact 
similar laws regulating divorce. In its 
final action the congress adopted a reso- 
lution favoring the enactment of a law 
similar to one now in force in Massachu- 
setts, which provides that “if an inhabi- 
tant of this Commonwealth goes into an- 
other State or country to obtain a di- 
vorce for a cause which occurred here 
while the parties resided here, or for a 
cause which would not authorize a di- 
vorce by the laws of this Commonwealth, 
a divorce so obtained shall be of no force 
or effect in this Commonwealth.” <A res- 
olution was also adopted which advised 
uniform marriage license laws. The con- 


COFFEE VS. COLLEGE. 
Student Had to Give, Up Coffee. 


Some people are apparently immune 
to coffee poisoning—if you are not, Na- 
ture will tell you so in the ailments she 
sends as warnings. And when you get a 
warning, heed it or you get hurt, sure. 
A young college student writes from New 
York: 

“T had been told frequently that cof- 
fee was injurious to me, and if I had not 
been told, the almost constant headaches 
with which I began to suffer after using 
it for several years, the state of lethargic 
mentality which gradually came upon me 
to hinder me in my studies, the general 
lassitude and indisposition to any sort 
of effort which possessed me, ought to 
have been sufficient warning. But I dis- 
regarded them till my physician told me 
a few months ago that I must give up 
coffee or quit college. I could hesitate no 
longer, and at once abandoned coffee. ° 

“On the advice of a friend I began to 
drink Postum Food Coffee, and rejoice to 
tell you that with the drug of coffee re- 
moved and the healthful properties of 
Postum in its place, I was soon relieved 
of ali my ailments. The headaches 
and nervousness disappeared entirely, 
strength came back to me, and my com- 
plexion, which had been very, very, bad, 
cleared up beautifully. Better than all, 
my mental faculties were toned up, and 
became more vigorous than ever, and I 
now feel that no course of study would 
be too difficult for me.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


phrases aside from the view-point of the 
subject-matter of its deliberations. It 
offers the curious spectacle of an at- 
tempted informal interstate agreement 
to do something for the common weal, 
which the federal Congress, sitting in the 
same city, is not empowered by the fed- 
eral constitution to undertake. The 


States, by concerted action, are trying | 


to solve a national problem, and thus 
preserve their own constitutional powers. 


NOTICES. 


CHANGE OF TIME OF HOLDING 
SIXTH STREET MEETING. 


After Third month first the time of 
holding meeting at Sixth and Noble 
Streets, Philadelphia, will be 10.30 a.m., 
both on First- and Third-days. 


In pursuance of a concern approved in 
the late quarterly meeting of Friends of 


Philadelphia, a meeting for worship has | 
been appointed, to ve held in the meeting | 


house on Twelfth Street, below Market 


Street, on Fourth-day evening, Third | 


month 7th, at 7.30 o’clock, to which our 
members generally, and the attenders of 
our meetings are invited. 


After a series of meetings at the Sec- 
ond Regiment Armory, the Torrey- 
Alexander Mission removed to the Third 
Regiment Armory, corner of Broad and 
Wharton Streets. The first service will 
be held at the new location on Sabbath 
afternoon, Third month 4th, at four 
o’clock, when Dr. Torrey will address a 
meeting for women only. In the evening 
of that day a meeting for men will be 
held. The Mission will continue at the 
Third Regiment Armory until Sabbath, 
Fourth month Ist. 


The Ministerial Association of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting meets at the First 
Friends’ Church in Indianapolis, Third- 
day, Third month 6th, at 10.30 am. An 
excellent program has been prepared. 

Peter W. Raidabaugh, of the Publish- 
ing Association of Friends, will read a 
paper on “Bible Holiness: Its Attain- 
ment and Presentation.” This will be 
followed by a free discussion. President 
R. L. Kelley, of Earlham College, will 
give an address in the afternoon. 

The subject of holiness is of vital im- 
portance to the Christian Church, and we 
earnestly solicit the attendance of every 
minister in the yearly meeting. The Lord 
has been wonderfully blessing these 
meetings to the good of all who attend. 
Visitors are always welcome, and are 
permitted to take part in the discussions. 

On behalf of the Program Committee, 


RIcHARD HAWORTH. 


The “white blackberry,” whose origin 
is ascribed to Luther Burbank, grows in 
Leflore County, within five miles of 
Greenwood, Miss., to such an extent that 
several water-buckets full are gathered 
every season.—W. M. Peteet, in Literary 
Digest. 


Agnes: “How’s Cousin Percy getting 
on at college? I hear he’s gone into ath- 
letics.” 

Uncle Peter: “Yes, he’s quarterback 
on the football team, and he’s fullback 
in his studies.” 


Our CusTOMERS 
Ilave TresTeD 
fowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bidg., Boston 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in the ‘‘ Garden 

Spot,’’ agriculturally speaking, of North 
| Missouri and Southern Iowa. 
Netting my investors from 5% 
to 6% clear of all expenses. 
| Interest and principal collected and re- 
| mitted without costs of any kind. No 
- better Investments in the Country. 

25 years in business without the loss ot 
a cent of interest or principal fora client, 
and no client has ever had to take a foot of 
land under foreclosure. If you have any 
sums from $200 up you want safely invested 
write me to-day and mention this paper. 


B. H. BONFOEY - ~- Unionville, Missouri 


WANTED 


Two-Hundred Families of Friends 


A Great Colony in Central California. 
One hundred and twenty-five miles from 
San Francisco. In the midst of a great 
established fruit and dairy district, on 
the Santa Fe Railroad. Abundance of 
cheap water, 8,000 to 10,000 acres of 
rich soil. 


Destined to be the Greatest Community 
of Friends west of the Rocky Mountains 


This Colony is being promoted by 
David J. Wood and L. A. Walker, mem- 
bers of the Friends’ Church, who have 
had over thirty years of experience in 
agricultural pursuits on the Pacific Coast, 
and who have been especially interested 
in locating Friends in Western homes. 


For further information, address 


DAVID J. WOOD or L. A. WALKER 
Whittier, Cal. Elmwood, Cal. 


7B pote INDIGO BLUE 
Ee ee a 


| Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grecers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 288 N. Seeond Street, Philadelphia. 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed aus ceo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 


\ Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 

aoe bY Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
fierce] on 4a at the Old Stand. We can 
Swill work genuine or imitation rush into 


chair seats. Established 1880 


Zik——IA!| 
cae 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 
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THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 


I’m going over to the asylum, Bob, 
I’m going over to stay; 

They say I’m losing my mind, Bob, 
And at home I’m in the way. 


I ought to be worth some thousands, Bob, 

And able to hire my keep.’ 

But they say ’m “ hindering the cause,” 
Bob, 

That the family cannot sleep. 


I cannot live very long, Bob, 
For I’m over eighty now. 

My eyes are very dim, Bob, 

And white is the hair on my brow. 


I’ve worked hard all of my life, Bob, 
And schemed both early and late; 

I’ve saved the dollars I’ve made, Bob, 
To keep hunger and cold from our gate. 


But now I’m going away, Bob, 

Among strangers and hirelings to live. 
If I only could stay at home, Bob, 

All my extra dollars I’d give 


Just to be kept and laid away decent, 
Bob, 

And among my own people to stay; 

For it seems so cold and inhuman Bob, 

That I should have to be taken away. 


Sy ogee 


TO PINEHURST, AIKEN AND 
AUGUSTA 


and all the best Winter Resorts, the 
Southern Railway offers the finest and 
most inviting service. Full information 
from Charles L. Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Ideal Train to Florida: 


The Southern’s Palm Limited, New 
York and Philadelphia to St. Augustine. 
Entire train electric lighted. New equip- 
ment. Pullman’s best productions. Full 
information from Charles L. Hopkins, 


D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
William S. /7 

Yarnal \<<@ 7, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


| ams 


lt is 57 Years Young ; 


up to 20th century 
methods throughout. 


Get particulars free. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


| No importunity. 


\ 
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a/BEST OF SEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY FREE 
OF COST, 


This is really the fact in the purchase of a 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR. 
Any reputable person may buy a DE, LAVAL 


machine on such 


actually pays for itself. 
And it not only does this the first few months, in 


liberal terms that the machine 


which it saves its cost, but goes on doing it for fully 
twenty years to come. In the face of these facts buy- 


ing trashy “ 


eash-in-advance ” 


> separators, or any 


other than the best, is penny wise, dollar foolish. 
Such machines quickly lose their cost instead of 
saving it, and then go on losing instead of saving. 
There is no possible reason why any buyer of a 
Cream Separator should be content with less than the 
DE LAVAL, and there never was a more promising 
time to make this most profitable of all farm invest- 


ments. 


Send at once for new catalogue and full particulars. 


THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 
CHICAGO 
1213 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11 Drumm §&T. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa on 
and faith in God. Read‘ Chapters from the 
New ActS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


>, SAFETY STORAGE CO. 


ra im 4 Lowest Rates for Reliable Service 
Ng STN Tees * »’4 CarpetsCleaned Improved Process 
ee Sines oe 


2 4 
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BOTH PHONES 


DR. C. W. McCURDY, osteopathist 


| Office Hours: 724 Real Estate Trust Building 
10 to 12 A. M. $. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
2to 4 P.M. Philadelphia 


Evenings by appointment _ Bell Phone, Walnut 1798 A 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


| We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 


Sent on approyal. Write for Catalogue. 


Win. D. Willis & Co., 134S. 11th St., Phila. 


Burglary and Theft We issue a 
SS Se pure lanai 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


\ 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


109-113 YouviLLE SQUARE 
MONTREAL 

75 & 77 YorK STREET 
TORONTO 

14 & 16 Princess STREET 
WINNIPEG 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


Located in the Watchung Mountains. For the treatment of~ 


chronic and nervous cases. No insane. Twenty acres in lawn. 
New building, every comfort. Massage, electricity, baths 
packs. Booklet, Telephone 84, 


J, H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 


GTENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING, Prices moderate 
MARY M. KITE 


907 Lippincott Building. 12fh and Filbert Sts., Phils, 


Telephones : f Bel L Mabey pe 


Established 1860 150 Varieties 


-ESTERBROOKS 


Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere The Best Pens Made 
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OuR CUSTOMERS 
Have TEsrep 


34 YEARS 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly, Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 
523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


z Sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty. 

O We examine every 


" security and know 
every borrower. We make our loans with our 
own money and turn them over complete. In 
28 years we have learned how to select the 

best. Nc one now handling western mortgages has 
had more experience. We give youthe benefit of that 
experience. The quality of the securities now on 
hand has never been surpassed. Highest references. 
Write for circulars and full information free. 


VERKINS & COMPANY 


WANTED 


Two-Hundred Families of Friends 


Lawrence, Kan, 


A Great Colony in Central California. 
One hundred and twenty-five miles from 
San Francisco. In the midst of a great 
established fruit and dairy district, on 
the Santa Fe Railroad. Abundance of 
cheap water. 8,000 to 10,000 acres of 
rich soil. 


Destined to be the Greatest Community 
of Friends west of the Rocky Mountains 


This Colony is being promoted by 
David J. Wood and L. A. Walker, mem- 
bers of the Friends’ Church, who have 
had over thirty years of experience in 
agricultural pursuits on the Pacifie Coast, 
and who have been especially interested 
in locating Friends in Western homes. 


For further information, address 


DAVID J. WOOD or L. A. WALKER 
Whittier, Cal. Elmwood, Cal. 


The proprietors of the Religious Tele- 
scope, the organ of the United Brethren, 
have announced that there will be no 
more medical advertising in their col- 
umns. 


Bees INDIGO BLUE 
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Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 283 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


These trade-mark crissgross Jines on every package, 


Glut 


BARLE 


STALS, 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers, 
write 


For Mompk, 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.S.Ay 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 


capital stock ; 5 ° e 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


7,495,933.28 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Charter Pernetual. 


(NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which interest is allowed. 


And Is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOK, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA 8S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 


C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M, JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE., 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 


SPENCERIAN | 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


@SED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
#ENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Gamplecard, 72 pens different patterns, 


will be sent for trialon receiptof6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask forcard R. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 


| puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 


week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 


| N.W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


WEDDING INVITATION 
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THE PRACTICE OF RELIGION, - 


A GENERATION ago the word commonly used for 
a Christian was ‘“ professor.” Persons talked of 
“ professing religion.” Even the little children would 
ask if neighbor so and so was “a ’fessor.” The em- 
phasis was very largely laid on “ testimony,” and lip- 
profession. Men went to the prayer meeting if they 
wanted to find out who was religious in the neighbor- 
hood, for the main evidence and token of religion was 
public testimony. “ Taking up the cross” to those 
who held this view always meant “ testifying” or 
“ professing.” 

There ito question that a public profession of re- 
ligion is an important step in a person’s life, and 
many a person’s religion is weak.and thin because it 
has never been definitely professed. Those who posi- 
tively declare themselves, and utter the great affirma- 
tion, “I will follow Christ,” will be more vigorous 
Christians than are those who never have any crisis 
of decision, and whose religion is an affair of uncon- 
scious attitude and habit. We still need “ to take up 
the cross” and declare our purpose. 

But the emphasis is being put now more and more, 
as it ought to be, upon the practice of religion. We 
should do well to coin a new word to take the place 
of “ professor,” and perhaps there is no better word 
to name a real Christian than “doer.” Instead of 
saying, as we used to do, that we have in our neigh- 
borhood fifty “ professors,” we had better say, “ we 
have in our community twenty-five ‘doers.’” The 
true mark or evidence is not “ profession,” it is prac- 
tice, and the sooner we teach this truth to everybody 
the better. It is comparatively easy “ to take up the 
eross ” and profess. It is quite another thing to take 
up the daily cross and practice one’s religion in all 
the details of life. 

Note the emphasis in the primitive record: “ Not 
every one that says, Lord, Lord, shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father.” The “ great divide” in the spiritual king- 
dom runs between those that “ do,” and those that 
“do not do” the truth which they hear and profess. 
In one class are the “ rock-built ” Christians, and in 
the other the “sandy foundation ” Christians. The 
difference is not a difference of profession; it is a dif- 
ference of practice. 


We have had in recent times some very dreadful 
moral downfalls among us. Men and women—even 
ministers—who made a high profession and lived in 
a good odor of sanctity, have suddenly proved to be 
inwardly and outwardly corrupt—pitiably “ carnal.” 
They have brought scandal to the church, and their 
lives have made many hastily conclude that religion 
is worthless, or even an empty stam. But these 
“moral downfalls” are never sudden; there has 
always been a long preparation for the downfall, and 
they by no means prove religion to be a sham. They 
only show that we must stop making religion consist 
in profession, and we must insist that it is nothing 
short of daily practice of our highest faith. The 
Church is to blame if it allows one of its members to 
grow up in the easy belief that profession is the mark 
of religion. We need to sound the alarm bell con- 
stantly and make men see the danger of letting prac- 
tice lag behind profession, or of letting the unction 
of prayer take the place of straightforward doing. It 
would be well to keep before our members Amos’ 
vision of the plumb line wall and the Lord holding a 
plumb line in His hand. We need a return to 
a plumb line religion which builds four square, up- 
right lives. 


THE QUALITY OF TENDERNESS. 


Ir is often surprising to discover how many Chris- 
tians lack the spirit of tenderness. It seems to be left 
out of their system. They will show extraordinary 
devotion to “the cause”; they will sacrifice almost 
everything for their beliefs, but they have no milk 
of tenderness. They have never gained the spirit of 
sympathy, they have no kindness of heart. Jt is, too, 
the main miss of this earthly life. Nothing ever 
makes up for it. . 

Many persons seem to suppose that the one way to 
guard and maintain the truth is to show a fierce stern- 
ness toward all who deviate from the straight path of 
rectitude or of orthodoxy. They entrench them- 
selves in the commands of the Old Testament. They 
are eager to vindicate the truth, if not with the literal 
hatchet of Samuel which hewed Agag in pieces, at 
least with the hatchet of a fierce tongue and a hostile 
spirit. It is the untamed spirit of the Boanerges broth- 
ers who want to call down fire from heaven on those 
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who walk not with us. It is thoroughly un-Christian, 
even though the person who shows it be a minister, or 
an elder, or an overseer in a Christian church. 

The Christian spirit is as far from this attitude as 
the east is from the west. 
Christ deals with a sinning woman, or with a crooked 


Go to the scene where 


publican, or with a denying disciple and see the difter- 
On the 


justice scheme there would have been no Calvary. 


ence. We are a million miles from justice. 
We are in a world of love and tenderness. The king, 
who came to bear witness to the truth, is fult of human 
sympathy; he makes allowances for shortcomings, and 
errors, and sins. 
He looks on the sinner 
with tender eyes and says, “ Lovest thou me?” “ Go 


justice on any erring soul. 


out and try again.” 

We need this spirit more than we need any other. 
Some of our Friends who stand up among the sancti- 
They do not get 
They certainly need 


fied have not got this spirit vet. 
tenderness with their holiness. 
another experience, for holiness with tenderness and 


sympathy missing is a very incomplete kind. Let us 


seek earnestly for a spirit of tenderness. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF 
THE BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
IV.—THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


The purpose of interpretation is to get at the 
thought of the writer. The question the interpreter 
sets himself to answer is first of all, what thought did 
the writer of this passage intend to convey to his 
readers? The words of a passage may suggest other 
meanings to us or may be very fit to express thoughts 
of our own, but we cannot rightly ascribe these to the 
Seripture writer. 

The process of arriving at the thought imtended by 
the writer of a text or passage is called grammatico- 
historical exegesis or interpretation. 

The main aids to this kind of interpretation are: 
lexicography, or the study of the meaning of words, 
grammar, context, literary form, and historical set- 
ting. I shall try to make clear the meaning and value 
of each of these in order. 

The work of lexicography is done for us who are 
not specialists in language studies almost wholly by the 
makers of dictionaries and bytranslators. Yet it is well 
to realize that the dictionary-makers do not find the 
words of a language ready defined, but must gather 
their meanings from the way they are used. Usage de- 
termines the meanings of words. The problem of the 
interpreter of the English Bible is often made diffi- 
cult by the fact that an English word may have two 
meanings, only one of which represents the Hebrew 
or Greek. <A preacher once took his text, so it is said, 
from Ps. 108: 1, “ My heart is fixed,” and taking the 
word “ fixed” in the colloquial sense of “ mended,” 


He does not clap the foot-rule of. 


| 
preached a sermon on conversion. His doctrine of 
conversion was correct, but his interpretation of the 
text wrong, for the Hebrew word means “ estab- 
lished,” and the word “ fix” translates it only in that 
sense. In such cases one needs a commentary or lex- 
icon that will show the meaning of the Greek or He- 
brew word. 


In reading the Bible, the fullest results of lexi- 
cography are to be secured by using the American Re- 
vised Version or some other recent translation. In 
these one is surer that the meanings of the original 
words are best translated into English, and that the 
meaning we commonly attach to the English word 
is the one intended. Of the meanings of many rare 
Hebrew, and even New Testament Greek words, the 
King James translators were ignorant. In some cases 
they used conjecture, and in others simply used the 
original word. We read that Noah’s Ark was made 
of gopher’ wood (Gen. 6: 14), and that the ark of the 
covenant was made of shittim wood. Both words are 
simply Hebrew words, untranslated. Scholars are now 
sure that “shittim”’ means “acacia,” and it is so 
translated in the revised versions. (See Ex. 25: 10.) 
Recent excavations in Egypt have unearthed many 
Greek documents in the Hellenistic dialect, to which 
the New Testament Greek belongs, and which ex- 
plain many New Testament words hitherto not fully 
understood. Thus, when Jesus says the Pharisees 
who do alms to be seen of men “ have received their 
reward,” the word so translated, we now know, was 
the customary one for receipting a bill. Jesus says 
they have “received payment in full” (Matt. 6; 2). 


The great libraries of Babylonian and Assyrian lit- 
eratures that have been excavated in recent years 
have shed much light on the meaning of many ob- 
scure Hebrew words by showing the meaning of their 
root forms in these kindred languages. The reader 
who is not a linguistic expert can have the advantage 
of this knowledge only by constant reading of recent 
commentaries, or by using versions in which this in- 
formation is embodied in the translation. 

A new translation also saves much thumbing of the 
dictionary or prevents many mistakes by bringing the 
English down to date. Words change meanings con- 
stantly, or in course of time fall into disuse. Many 
words current in King James’ time are obsolete to-day. 
The reader of the authorized version has to look up 
their meaning in a dictionary. Such are habergeon, 
wis and wot, pottage, leese, sith, chapmen, clout. ouch, 
taber, raven. It is more economical of time to have 
a translator put the modern in place of the obsolete 
words. A more difficult class of cases arises from 
words which have changed meanings. We are apt to 
misunderstand them because we take them in their 
modern sense, while the translators of three centuries 
ago used them in another. Many readers of the 
authorized version regularly misunderstand “ seethe ” 
and “ sod,’ meaning “to boil”; “ prevent,” used for 
“ anticipate ”’; “ harness,” for “ armor ”’; “ turtle,” for 
“dove ”’; “artillery,” for “ bow and arrows”; “ let,” 
for “hinder”; “perftmer,” for “apothecary ”; 
“charger,” for “dish”; “ear,” for “ plough,” ete. 
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It is a curious commentary on unthinking religious 
conservatism that it often insists most vehemently on 
the importance of the words in inspiration, asserting 
that inspiration means that “the very words ” of the 
Hebrew and Greek were given the inspired writers, 
while at the same time it clings tenaciously to a trans- 
lation of these originals in which the Hebrew and 
Greek words are at times notoriously mistranslated, 
and the English of which contains many words ob- 
secure or misleading to the present generation of 
readers, 

To sum up concerning the use of lexicography in 
interpretation: The first duty of an interpreter of the 
English Bible is to understand the intended meanings 
of the words used in the translation and in the orig- 
inals represented by it. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


GROWING OLD AND KEEPING .YOUNG. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Since the time when Cicero wrote his immortal 
treatise on “ Old Age,’ innumerable screeds have 
been written on this venerable topic; but as it is an 
experimental matter, there is always room for another 
one’s experience. Some people regard old age as a 
disgrace, and practice various devices to conceal it. 
Their wigs and other stmulacre wear out, and ex- 
pose their folly; for Solomon declares that a hoary 
head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the way of 
righteousness. ‘That old age is an incurable malady, 
is only partially true, for some vigorous persons pass 
fourscore years, without ever having caught it, or they 
have it so lightly that nobody suspects them. “Old” 
iz a relative term, afterall. I have known people who 
were pitiably old at 50; and when I met. that swift- 
footed Christian, the late William E. Dodge (senior) 
at the age of 75, with the brisk gait of a boy, and with 
scarcely a gray hair on his head, I said to him: “ You 
are one of the youngest men in New York.” 

How to keep young—that is the problem; and it is 
a vitally important problem, for it really means how 
to make the most of life, and to bring in the largest 
revenue of service to the Master. Healthy heredity 
counts for a great deal. Longevity runs in certain 
clean-lived fanailies. For example, that stalwart phil- 
anthropist, Neal Dow, alert at 92, told me that his 
Quaker father reached 94, his grandfather 85 and his 
great-grandfather 90. Such inherited vigor is a cap- 
ital to start with, and not to be wasted. On the other 
hand, one of the most atrocious of crimes is that com- 
mitted by some parents, who not not only shorten 
their own days, but make long life an impossibility to 
their offspring. 

Supposing that 4 man has a fairly good and un- 
mortgaged constitution to start with, there are several 
methods to ward off the infirmities of a premature old 
age. The first and most important is to keep the 
commandments. Our Creator has written certain 
laws on our mortal bodies—laws as irrepealable as 
those written on the stone-tables of Sinai—laws for 
the breach of which Jesus Christ has made no atone- 
ment. To squander vital resources by violating these 
laws or even by neglecting them is an unpardonable 
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sin. There are suicides in Christian churches—yes, 
in some Christian pulpits! Rigid care as to a digesti- 
ble diet does not mean fussiness. It means a clear 
head, clean blood, and a chance for longevity. Stimu- 
lants are dangerous just in proportion as they become 
indispensable. Hard brain-work, hearty eating and 
little or no physical exercise are a short road to a min- 
ister’s grave. ‘That famous patriarch of the New Eng- 
land pulpit, Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, who was vig- 
orous at 94, used to say, “I always get up from the 
table a little hungry.” The all-comprehensive rule 
of diet is very simple—whatever harms more than it 
helps, let it alone! Wilful dyspepsia is an abomination 
to the Lord. 

A second essential to a healthy longevity is the re- 
pair of our resources by sound and sufficient sleep. 
Insomnia is worse than any of the plagues of Egypt; 
it kills a man or woman by inches. How much sleep 
is absolutely necessary to bodily vigor must be left to 
nature; she will tell you if you don’t fool with her. 
“ Burning the midnight oil” commonly means burn- 
ing out your life before your time. Morning is the 
time for work; one hour before noon is worth five 
after sunset. When a man who has as much strain 
on his brain and on his nervous sensibilities as most 
ministers have goes to his bed-room, he should school 
himself to the habit of dismissing all thought about 
outside matters. If he has difficulty in doing this, he 
should pray for divine help to do it. This suggestion 
is as applicable to hard-worked business men and to 
care-laden wives and housekeepers as it is to ministers 
or to brain-workers in any profession. That wonder- 
ful physical and mental phenomenon, Mr. Gladstone, 
once told me that he had made it a rule to lock every 
affair of state and every other worry outside of his 
bed-room door. To this excellent rule he attributed 
his sound sleep, and to his refreshing sleep he largely 
attributed his vigorous longevity. Paddy’s rule is a 
good one, “ When you slape, pay attention to it.” 
Personally, I may remark that it is to a full quota of 
slumber at night and a brief nap after a noon meal 
that I mainly owe sixty years of steady ministerial 
work. 

To keep young, every man or woman should en- 
deavor to graduate their labors according to their 
age. After three score and ten, lighten up the loads. 
It is overwork that wears out life, just as it is the 
driving of a horse after he is tired that hurts him and 
shortens his days. But while excess of labor is injuri- 
ous to the old, an entire cessation of labor may be still 
worse. A workless life is apt to be a worthless life. 
If a minister lays off the burdens of the pastorate, let 
him keep his tools sharp by a ministry-at-large with 
tongue and pen. When a merchant or tradesman re- 
tires from business for himself, let him serve the pub- 
lie, or aid Christ’s cause by enlisting in enterprises of 
philanthropy. 

Rust has been the ruin of many a bright intellect. 
The celebrated Dr. Archibald Alexander, of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, kept young by do- 
ing a certain amount of intellectual work every day, 
so that he should not lose his touch. He was as full 
of sap on the day before his death as he was when a 
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missionary in Virginia at the age of two and twenty. 
He prepared and often used a prayer that was so 
beautiful that I quote a portion of it for my fellow- 
disciples whose life-clock has struck three score and 
ten: 

“Oh, most merciful God, cast me not off in the 
time of old age; forsake me not if my strength fail- 
eth. May my hoary head be found in righteousness. 
Preserve my mind from dotage and imbecility, and 
my body from protracted disease and excruciating 
pain. Deliver me from despondency in my declining 
years, and enable me to bear with patience whatever 


may be Thy holy will. I humbly ask that my reason. 


may be continued to the last; and that I may be so 
comforted and supported that I may leave my testi- 
mony in favor of the reality of religion, and of Thy 
faithfulness in fulfilling Thy gracious promises. And 
when my spirit leaves this clay tenement, Lord Jesus 
receive it. Send some of the blessed angels to convey 
my inexperienced soul to the mansions which Thy 
love has prepared; and oh, may I have an abundant 
entrance ministered unto me into the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” This beautiful 
petition flooded his closing years with sweet peace, 
and a strength unbroken to the last. 

A sore temptation to the aged is a tendency. to 
querulousness and pessimism. Losses are unduly 
magnified, and gains are not rightly appreciated. 
While we cherish and cling to many of the things 
that are old, and are all the better for having been 
well tested, let us not seek to put our eyes in the past. 
Keep step with the times; keep sympathy with young 
hearts; keep in touch with every newborn enterprise 
of charity, and in line with the marchings of God’s 
providence. A ten minutes of chat or play with a 
grandchild may freshen you more than an hour spent 
with an old companion, or over an old book. 

Above all, keep your hearts in the love of God, and 
walk in the sunshine of Christ’s countenance. Our 
“Tndian Summer ” ought to be about the most golden 
period of a life consecrated to him who bought us with 
his precious blood. 


“ Kye hath not seen—tongue hath not told 
And ear hath not heard it sung, 
How buoyant and fresh—though it seems to grow old, 
Is a heart forever young.” 


Brooklyn, N, Y. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
OUR NEED AND ONE REMEDY. 


BY FLORENCE E. G. SIMMS. 


We all know that the collisions on the railroads 
come from one of two causes: either something in 
front of the train is stationary or moving more slowly 
than that which comes against it, or there is another 
train moving more or less rapidly in the opposite di- 
rection. Now, let us apply this natural law and the 
results of it to the work of individual Christians in 
association with others. 

Should two trains or objects remain stationary 
there would never be a collision. So, if two Chris- 
tians are inactive in spiritual things, if they are nei- 


some one of these reasons. 


ther of them growing or expanding in the Christ life, 
they will be quite well pleased with one another. 
Neither will interfere with the other; in fact, they 
will be a great satisfaction to one another. Each can: 
point to his friends as an example, proving that 
“other good people think and do as they do.” Again, if 
both are moving either slowly or rapidly in the same 
direction and at the same speed, there will never be a. 
collision. Also, they will find great satisfaction in 
pointing to one another as examples, proving that 
they themselves are moving along at just the right 
pace and direction. Hence, if we get along without 
friction, with some of our fellow-Christians, it is from 
We are agreeing with 
them that nothing at all needs doing, or can be done, 
or we mutually enjoy one another’s manner and rate 
of doing things.. This is originally what makes a 
church, denomination or religious society,—the join- 
ing together’ of those of like mind and spirit in Chris- 
tian work,—and there is no friction, for all are mov- 
ing in one direction and at one rate of speed. 

But gradually there come into the ranks those of 
different minds, either by birth or conversion to 
Christ, and at once the friction and collisions begin. 
Some will be able to move much more rapidly in spir- 
itual things and will want to carry the rest with them,. 
while others, instead of seeing in this new example a 
help to their own more rapid growth, and increasing 
their own speed to accommodate themselves to the 
new order of things, either go as slowly as ever and 
retard the progress of the one who carries more steam 
than themselves, or they reverse their engines and 
come into direct collision. 

Now these are the dangers. What is to be done? 
Herei the need. Where is the remedy? Shall each 
churel pr society of Christians decide to keep their 
ranks tiled with those who are of like spiritual growth 
and action with themselves, and so have a peaceful, 
quiet religious life until they who compose it die a 
natural death and leave the others who wish to work 
and progress at a different speed to do likewise? Evi- 
dently Jesus did not think so, for He chose for His: 
Twelve not those of like temperaments and attain- 
ments. Also all the examples we have given us of 
God’s best workers in the books of our Bible, are not 
those who worked along the lines of the least resist- 
ance, even including Jesus Himself. It is our lazy, 


‘indolent selves, our natural minds that seek to gather 


tegether those elements which cause the least friction. 

Then, if this is not the remedy, what is it? Surely 
God would not have His church filled with a constant 
succession of turmoil and friction. 

Let us return to our figure of:the railroad trains. 
A train that is standing still on a track meant for mov- 
ing trains is the one that is out of place. If the ones. 
in charge want their train to stand still, they should 
side-track it, not compel other trains to do as they are 
doing. And just so a Christian who does not want 
to do anything himself towards actively carrying for- 
ward Christ’s work or kingdom, should not occupy 
the offices or places in the church which are supposed’ 
to be for workers. If he or she is indolent, let them 
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side-track themselves and not be stumbling blocks in 
others’ way. “But,” you say, “is it not necessary 
that there be some in the church to hold back those 
who would from going too far?” There are officers 
on each train to manage that particular train, and 
they know when and where to put on the brakes and 
reverse steam better than those in charge of some 
other train. God has given His Holy Spirit to each 
one who seeks it, as a guide and director, and the 
church is safer guided by Him than by conservative 
members. No Christian is able to tell what another 
should do. All we ean do for one another is to sug- 
gest and then get out of one another’s way, asking 
God to put on the brakes Himself as he sees fit and 
best. 

In the railroad system there is one who is called the 
train dispatcher. ‘This officer directs the movements 
of all the trains on that part of the road, and move 
they fast or slow, or stand they still, so long as they 
obey orders all along the line, the fast train runs not 
into the slower one. The Quaker Church, or Society 
of Friends, is organized with the supposition that 
God’s Spirit, and He alone, shall direct the move- 
ments of its members, but in practice we have put the 
leadership or direction, first into the hands of elders 
and later into those of pastors. Neither will work, 
except when the elders or pastors are themselves un- 
der complete control of the Holy Spirit. And the 
growth and effectiveness of the Society will rise and 
fall with the spiritual life and unselfishness of these 
officers. If any of these wish to shirk this responsi- 
bility, let them side-track themselves and allow others 
to take their places. 

Chicago: 

~ ——_L_______. 
WHAT IT IS TO “ BE PERFECT.” 


BY THE LATE H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The word “perfect,” or “perfection,” or “ per- 
fectly,” as found in our English Bible, never means a 
mere state of sinlessness. It has, indeed, no exclusive 
reference to moral qualities or to a moral condition. 
Its meaning is rather a state of completeness, of 
wholeness, of entirety. Several Hebrew and several 
Greek words are thus translated, but all of them have 
practically the same root idea. The command to the 
Israelites to have “a perfect and just weight,” and 
“a perfect and just measure” (Deut. 25: 15), had 
reference only to the material substance of the weight 
and measure. The host of David’s soldiers who came 
with him to Hebron “with a perfect heart” (1 Chron. 
12: 38) were not sinless men, but “ whole-hearted ” 
retainers of the new ruler. When it was said of Tyre, 
“Thou wast perfect in thy ways from the day that 
thou wast created, till unrighteousness was found in 
thee” (Ezek. 28: 15), it is clear that symmetry and 
entirety are included in the idea of perfectness, rather 
than sinlessness or moral purity. So all the way 
along the Old Testament record. 

When Jesus said to the rich young man who 
wanted to know how to make sure of eternal life, “ If 
thou wouldst be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and 


give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven, and come, follow me” (Matt. 19: 21), he 
clearly meant, “ If thou wouldest complete thy work 
of preparation, if thou wouldest be thorough in this 
thing.” And when James says that the man who can 
control his tongue “ is a perfect man, able to bridle 
the whole body also ” (James 3: 2), he evidently uses 
the word “perfect” as meaning “thorough,” “ en- 
tire,’ “complete.” Thus in the New Testament as 
in the Old. 

An examination of the context of the command to 
“be perfect,” in the Sermon on the Mount, will show 
to any careful reader that it is impartiality, or free- 
dom from the imperfectness of a one-sided view of 
truth or duty, rather than sinlessness, that is enjoined 
by Jesus. He is speaking of the common way of loy- 
ing your friends and hating your enemies. 

It is one-sidedness that is warned against. It is 
impartiality or entirety that is enjoined. It is whole- 
ness of vision, instead of a squint in the eye, that is 
commended. Gentiles and publicans and other sin- 
ners may be good to those whom they like, and be 
unloving toward others; but the disciples of Jesus are 
to be loving toward all, as the Father of all is loving 
toward all. This is the plain command of Jesus in 
the words, “ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
he&venly Father is perfect.” He says practically: “Be 
impartial as your heavenly Father is impartial. 
Avoid one-sidedness. Let your love and fairness take 
in the entire sweep of the circle.” 

There are many Bible calls to holiness, to godli- 
ness, to purity of thought, but that idea is not found 
in this Bible word “perfect.” The supposing that 
the commands to reach perfection, or to press toward 
it, is a command to a sinless life, is a mistake that has 
caused no little confusion and misunderstanding in 
the minds of simple-hearted believers. The conven- 
tional term “ perfection,” and the Bible term “ per- 
fection,” are two terms of very different meaning. 


RUSKIN ON THE SOLDIER’S TRADE. 


No writer, ancient or modern, has discerned the 
truth concerning the life of men and of nations more 
clearly, and none has set forth the truth in sharper 
outlines and in more impressive and beautiful lan- 
guage than John Ruskin. And, like all men who 
think deeply and see clearly, he had a strong aversion 
to war, and especially to the wretched sophistries and 
pernicious fallacies by which the war business, with 
all its hideous cruelties and unspeakable miseries, are 
defended and perpetuated even in this enlightened 
age. In one of his letters to workingmen, to which 
he gives the title “The Rod and Honeycomb,” 
Ruskin defines the objects and powers of government 
under various heads, and one of these is the martial 
power. This power he defines as that “ which pun- 
ishes knaves and makes idle persons work ”’; in other 
words, police power, which is now the only office to 
which the military establishment of any nation, on 
land or sea, should address itself. After the words 
quoted, Ruskin proceeds to say: “To the compelling 
of sloth, and the scourging of sin, the strong hand will 
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have to address itself as long as this wretched little 
dusty and voleanie world breeds nettles and spits fire. 
The soldier’s office at present is, indeed, supposed to 
be the defence of his country against other countries; 
but that is an office which—Utopian as you may think 
the saying—will soon now be extinct. I say so fear- 
lessly, though I say it with wide war threatened at 
this moment in the East and West. For observe what 
the standing of nations in their defence really means. 
It means that but for such armed attitude each of 
them would go and rob the other; that is to say, the 
majority of active persons in every nation are at pres- 
ent—thieves. Iam very sorry that this should be so; 
but it will not be so long. National exhibitions, in- 
deed, will not bring peace; but national education 
will, and that is soon coming. 

“T ean judge of this by my own mind, for I am 
myself naturally as covetous a person as lives in this 
world, and as eagerly minded to go and steal some 
things the French have got as any house-breaker could 
be, having clue to attractive spoons. If I could by 
military excursion carry off Paul Veronese’s * Mar- 
riage in Cana’ and the ‘ Venus Victrix’ and the 
‘Hours of St. Louis,’ it would give me the profound- 
est satisfaction to accomplish the forage successfully. 
Nevertheless, being a comparatively educated 
person, I should most assuredly not give myself 
that satisfaction, though there were not an owner of 
gun powder, nor a bayonet in all France. I have not 
the least mind to rob anybody however much I may 
covet what they have got; and I know that the French 
and British police may and will, with many other 
parties, be at least brought to be of this mind also, and 
to see farther that a nation’s real strength and happi- 
ness do not depend on properties and territories, nor 
in machinery for their defence; but on getting such 
territory as they have, well filled with none but re- 
spectable persons. Which is a way of infinitely en- 
larging one’s territory, feasible to every potentate; 
and dependent no wise on getting Trent turned or 
Rhine-edge reached.” 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
PERSECUTION OF PEACEMAKERS. 
BY MAY BEALS. 


Twenty-seven men and one woman have been tried 
and found guilty of teaching peace doctrines in 
France, and all have been sentenced to prison. Their 
crime was that they had led the peace movement in 
France and had signed anti-militarist placards which 
were posted in Parisian streets. Gustav Hervé, the 
most prominent of the peace preachers had been ar- 
rested four times before, but had not been convicted. 
The Literary Digest, in a recent article on the peace 
propaganda in Europe, gave this extract from one of 
Hervé’s speeches to the army: 

“ Comrades, you are called to the military school 
in order to be degraded, in order to learn how to kill 
your brethren. Refuse the rifles offered to you, or 
take and smash them; insult your gold-laced com- 
manders. Let us all ery out: ‘ Down with the army! 
Away with country! Long live internationalism !’ ” 


of the peace movement, are socialists. 


It is significant that the Baroness Von Suttner, 
who wrote the famous peace novel, ‘ Down with 
Arms,” which led to the establishment of The Hague 
Tribunal, was awarded the Nobel peace prize, while 
these humbler teachers of peace are rewarded with 
prison cells. They are attempting’ to put peace prin- 
ciples into actual practice by urging the soldiers of all 
nations to go on strike and refuse to shoot each other. 
It seems that peace theories are popular enough in 
Europe, but peace practiced is another matter, a dan- 
gerous matter which to speak of is crime. 

It is not an accident or a mere coincidence that 
Hervé, Baroness Von Suttner, and the other leaders 
World-wide 
peace is an integral part of the Spcialist program in 
all countries. Every active socialist is working de- 
rectly for the establishment of “the Parliament of 
man, the Federation of the world,” though we usu- 
ally call it the Co-operative Commonwealth, or the 
Earthly Paradise. 

Jean Jaures, the leading socialist of France, said 
in a recent speech: 

“The duty of socialists, as soon as danger of a ~ 
war appears, is very plain. The International Labor 
Association stands before everything else for a per- 
manent and universal propaganda of peace. When 
ambition or desire of conquest arises in the State and 
suggests the probability or possibility of war the in- 
ternational proletariat must rise as one man and 
make it plain to the government of a capitalistic 
State that the laboring men will have no slaughter.” 


THE OLD MEETING HOUSE. 


HONEY CREEK, HOWARD COUNTY, IND. 
Up 


With the grave-yard north, so quiet and still, 
Stood the Old Meeting House on the crest of a hill 
That sloped to the east to a small ravine, 
Where two hewn logs were plainly seen. 

These logs were laid close, side by side, 
Which made a foot-bridge, amply wide 

For all to cross and get a drink 

From an old tin cup which sat on the brink 
Of a spring that never ceased to flow 

As those athirst went to and fro. 

A sugar tree near this ravine 

Cast its shadow o’er the green, 

Where we boys lounged upon the grass 

And watched the thirsty as they passed. 


i, 


Just east of the spring the old house stood 
Where I went to school in my boyhood. 
And north of the schoolhouse a graveyard lay 
Full of Friends who’d passed away. 
Abandoned now, unused for years, 
Long since a scene of parting tears. 
No monuments there, no marks of pride, 
The rich and poor lie side by side. 
But here and there short marble stones 
Marked the graves of sleeping ones. 

IIT. 


The meeting house yard was quite a space; 

A five-board fence was round the place. 

Two gates in the south, each in front of a door, 
One east, one west, which made just four. 

The Old Meeting House was very plain; 

No vestibules, no window stain, 
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No gabled roof, no steeple there, 

No bell to toll the hour of prayer. 

But when the time for meeting came 
The Friends were there in garments plain. 


1 


The Old Meeting House was long and wide 

And many seats were there inside. 

Its spacious room was cut in two 

By a row of shutters, through and through. 

The room on the east was always the men’s, 

The one on the west for women Friends. 

The shutters were made to lower and raise 

And were used on monthly meeting days. 

On First-day meeting the shutters were down, : 
And you could sit in your seat and look around ; 
All over this long and wide old place 

Into many dear faces, all beaming with grace. 


i's 


Sometimes an hour would pass away 

And no one had a word to say. 

The voice of song was never heard there 
But all were still in silent prayer, 

Waiting for the Spirit’s call, 

Which seemed to overshadow all. 

Not a word was heard till the Power was felt 
And then our hearts would often melt 
When some dear Friend would rise and tell 
How Jesus Christ, who loved us well, 
Would lead us in the paths of right, 


As Moses did the Israelite, : ' 


Along the straight and narrow way 
With fire by night and cloud by day, 
If we would leave the paths of sin, 
Take up the cross and follow him. 


VL qt 


Many years since then have passed away, 
And now my hair is mixed with gray. 

I still revere those dear old Friends 
And shall until this earth-life ends. 
Beyond the grave I cannot see, 

And know not what I then shall be; 
But feel that earnest work and prayer 
Will take me to them over there. 


GEORGE M. LINDLEY. 


Cemprranuce Department. 
Issued Monthly, under the care of the 


TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, OF 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


All communications should be addressed to 


ANNA EASTBURN WILLITS, Editor, 343 E. Main St., Haddonfield, N. J. 


The House of Representatives of South Carolina 
has passed the Morgan bill to abolish the State dis- 


pensary. 


The liquor fight is waging in many of the States. 
An anti-treating bill has been reported favorably 
from committee to the Legislature of Ohio. 


A nominee for Council in Reading, Pa., opposes 
treating in politics, and says he will not buy a drink 
for any one, and expects others to make the same 
stand before long. 


The remarkable wave of temperance which is at 
present spreading over al] England is said to be due in 


- — oo — 


the first place to economic conditions, and secondly 
to the great change in public taste. 


To the Welsh Calvinistie Methodist Church be- 
longs the- honor of being the first denominational 
Chureh in Great Britain to make total abstinence a 
condition of membership. By this rule it has made 
itself the cleanest British Church on the liquor ques- 
tion. 


The W. C. T. U. has organizations in fifty nations 
of the world, with a membership of half a million. 
There are 17,000 members in Pennsylvania alone,. 
and 14,000 in Philadelphia. ‘To-day there are 22,- 
000,000 pupils in the 450,000 schools and academies 
in which temperance principles are taught. 


An effort is being made to wipe out the Haines law 
hotels, and a bill to that end has been introduced in 
the Legislature of New York. The Anti-Saloon 
League is making an effort to obtain the passage of 
the Wainwright local option bill. The Tully-Wain- 
wright bill puts the granting of licenses in the hands 
of the voter. The State is divided into districts. 
should the people desire the elimination of a saloon 
they can vote on it. 


The Executive Committee of the Friends’ Temper- 
ance Association of Philadelphia met on the 26th 
ult, and all of its branches of work were closely 
scrutinized, after the full reports. The Educationai 
Committee is vigorously pushing temperance instruc- 
tion in the schools under the care of Friends, both by 
weekly talks and literature. Thousands of leaflets 
have been distributed the past month in mission 
schools, at the coffee stands, among mill workers in 
Kensington and by house-to-house visitation. One 
thousand leaflets, “The Twin Evils ”—aleohol and 
tobaeco—published by the National Temperance As- 
sociation, will be given out, 500 in a large department 
store through the generosity of a Friend. 


D. Clarence Gibbony, secretary of the Law and 
Order Society of Pennsylvania, says, “ The elub is the 
most iniquitous part of the liquor traffic the Law and 
Order Society has to deal with. Young men congre- 
gate in these places and drink until they are par- 
alyzed. Then they are put to bed or permitted to 
sleep the ‘ jag’ off on a table or in a chair. As soon 
as they sober up a little they are allowed to start in 
again.” 

The age limit is not considered in many clubs. It 
is a significant fact, 33,000,000 of our population live 
in sections which prohibit saloons, which means that 
more than one-third of the voters have decided 
against saloons. The next ten years the ratio will be 
increased. 


Bills have been introduced in the Legislature of 
New Jersey along the lines of high license and local 
option. The reforms provided for in the former in- 
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clude higher license fees, fewer saloons, earlier closing 
at night, and strict closing on First-day. The idea of 
local option is favored by every religious denomina- 
tion except the Catholics and Episcopalians, who assert 
that the best method of regulating the liquor traffic 
is by high license and not local option. The liquor 
men will oppose both propositions, the breweries on 
the ground that the increase in the sale of beer and 
decrease in alcohol is beneficial. The saloon-keepers 
will agitate for the opening of saloons certain hours 
on First-day, asserting that closing results in more 
crime and disorder than the legalized opening of the 
saloons on that day. 

Senator Price will introduce a bill aimed at the 
liquor trade. It will provide that no concert hall shall 
be licensed against the wishes of a majority of the 
property owners in the immediate neighborhood of 
the saloon. 


President Sharpless, of Haverford College, in his 
“Studies of Early Pennsylvania,” has presented us 
a reproduction of a caterer’s bill for a dinner given by 
the Assembly. It is as follows: 


“The General Assembly of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


“First of December, 1778. : 
“To Gifford, Dolly, Dr. 


To provide for dinner for 270 guests........ 500 
522 Bottles of Madeira Wine ............ 1,229 
116 Large Bowlsiof Punch): seem. .c.... 348 
9 Large Bowls.ot Toddy 5 -\/c.7) gemma... A 13 
6 Large Bowls of Sangaree .,............. 18 
24° Bottles of Port W ined. tare ie.» 36 
2 Tabs Of Grog oe... oie ee ae eee 36 
1 Gallon Spirits %2, . dies). etme te Ae. 6 
96 Wine Glasses (broke) sngh5 swaps ees -'ee s 36 
29, Jelly Glasses (broke). ¥ ae pimir- te 10 
9 Dessert Plates (broke) «). >. Sitemtes.m . ue 6 
11'Ghina Plates (broke)i¢ ewe are eee 11 
2 Chima “Dishes: (broke)>:% <n ee se a eee 10 
& Decanters (broke) «0... oie ee 7 
1. Large’ Inkstand (broke) = 2220. eee 21 
14:7Qand] es heii oS oe aan a 21 

2.2.95 


“Of course this reckoning was in Continental 
money, at a time when it had begun to decline in 
value, but the interest in that bill—although there 
are many like it that have come down to us—is the 
enormous bibulous capacity of these ‘270 guests’ of 
the Legislature and the tremendous racket there must 
have been in the midst of the smashing of Dolly Gif- 
ford’s decanters, glassware and chinaware.” 


The following letter has been sent cut from Phila- 
delphia, and we trust there will be a generous re- 
sponse : 

ESTEEMED FRIEND: 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of Friends’ 
Temperance Association it was decided to continue those lines 
of effort in which we are already engaged, and if sufficient 
funds can be obtained, to extend its work so as to include the 


support of a probation officer of the Juvenile Court in Phila- 
delphia, and to assist the Anti-Saloon League in its efforts to 
obtain the passage of a Local Option Law by the Legislature. 
PROBATION OFFICERS.—These officials of the Juvenile Court 
in Philadelphia are selected by persons interested in the best 
welfare of children, as shown on pages 12 and 13 of the en- 
closed pamphlet, and their salaries provided for by private con- 
tributions. From their reports we learn that nearly all the 
children who come under their care are from homes that suf- 
fer from the use of intoxicating drink by their parents. It 
must, therefore, be apparent to everyone having this knowl- 
edge, that the possibilities here for effective temperance effort 
are very great. Work of this nature is new to us, and it is 
the first time that we have attempted to attack the evil of in- 
temperance directly in the home. The support of a probation 
officer is, we believe, a very effective way in which to do this. 
As an increased number of them is required to properly cover 
the field of labor, we hope to provide the yearly salary ($600) 
of one of these oilicers. The enclosed pamphlet gives much 


_valuable information concerning the operation of the Juvenile 


Court, and is worthy of a careful reading. ‘ 

TEMPERANCE EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS.—It is proposed to con- 
tinue the services of an expert, traveling through parts of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey to stir up the minds of teachers 
and school directors on this subject; also to assist in its best 
presentation to pupils in Friends’ Schools. 

LocaL OPTION IN PENNSYLVANIA.—The Anti-Saloon League 
is doing systematic work toward the election of men favorable 
to this measure to the next Legislature. A contribution of 
$100 to help defray necessary expenses is desired from our As- 
sociation. 

PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE will be con- 
tinued as heretofore by means of The Friend, THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, and in other ways. 

LEGISLATION will receive our attention. 

CoFFEE STANDS will be continued. 

We desire to raise at least $1,000 at this time, instead of the 
much smaller sums obtained during recent years, and hope to 
receive from thee a generous response. As the treasury is en- 
tirely empty a prompt remittance is requested. J 

Please make all payments to our treasurer, Henry E. Haines, 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets. 

J. SNowpon RHOADS, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Dr. WM. C. STOKES, 
Chairman Committee on Finance. 
Philadelphia, Second month 15th, 1906. 


THE OBJECT OF THE ANTI-SALOON 
LEAGUE. 


“The object of the League is the ultimate extinc- 
tion of the liquor traffic. It does the.‘ possible good ’ 
while pressing on to what is yet the ‘ impossible best.’ 
It has no permissive feature in its creed. It stands 
for prohibition for every foot of territory that exist- 
ing public sentiment will capture and keep. To this 
end it bolts conventions, puts principle above party, 
and absolutely refuses to quarrel with any individual 
or agent that hates the liquor traffic.”—Rev. P. A. 
Baker, General Superintendent. 


THE NEW BILL IN CONGRESS.—H. R. 13655. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
interstate commerce character of all shipments of intoxicating 
liquors, including ale, wine, and beer, from one state or terri- 
tory into another state or territory shall terminate immediate- 
ly upon their arrival within the boundary of the state or terri- 
tory in which the place of destination is situated and before 
the delivery of said liquors to the consignee, and said liquors 
and all corporations and persons engaged in such shipment 
shall then become subject to the operation and effect of the 
laws of such state or territory enacted in the exercise of its 
police powers to the same extent and in the same manner as 
though such liquors had been produced in such state or terri- 
tory, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of being 
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introduced therein in original packages or otherwise: Provided, 
That shipments of such liquors entirely through a state or ter- 
ritory and not intended for delivery therein shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act, nor shall this act authorize 
the infringement of the right of common carriers to continu- 
ously transport such merchandise from without such state to 
a station therein. 

Sec. 2. That in all such shipments to be paid for on deliv- 
ery commonly called C. O. D. shipments the sale shall be held 
to be made at the place of destination, or where the money is 
paid or the goods delivered. 


CANADA. 


The following is the Declaration of Principles of 
the Dominion Alliance for the Total Suppression of 
the Liquor Traffic: 

“1. That it is neither right nor politic for the 
State to afford legal protection and sanction to any 
traffic or system that tends to increase crime, to waste 
the national resources, to corrupt the social habits and 
to destroy the health and lives of the people. 

“2. That the traffic in intoxicating beverages is 
hostile to the true interests of individuals, and destruc- 
tive of the order and welfare of society, and ought 
therefore to be prohibited. 

“3. That the history and results of all past legisla- 
tion in regard to the liquor traffic abundantly prove 
that it is impossible satisfactorily to limit or regulate 
a system so essentially mischievous in its tendencies. 

“4, That no consideration of private gain or public 
revenue can justify the upholding of a system so ut- 
terly wrong in principle, suicidal in policy, and dis- 
astrous in results, as the traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

“5. That the total prohibition of the liquor traffic 
is in perfect harmony with the principles of justice 
and liberty, is not restrictive of legitimate commerce, 
and is essential to the integrity and stability of govern- 
ment, and the welfare of the community. 

“6. That, rising above sectarian and party consid- 
erations, all citizens should combine to procure an 
enactment prohibiting the manufacture, the importa- 
tion, and sale of intoxicating beverages as affording 
most efficient aid in removing the appalling evils of 
intemperance.” 


BATTLES FOUGHT AND WON. 
BY GEORGE C. WILDING. 


There is a\real battle on with the saloon. The 
‘sooner we all settle down to this conclusion the bet- 
ter it will be for our cause. This battle has been rag- 
ing for a good many years, and it now looks as if it 
might wax hotter and hotter for several years to 
come. Before it is fought to a finish many brave 
warriors will fall. This is the price of war. In bat- 
tle people are often killed. But no brave man will 
hesitate on that account. 

In the years of the past as this conflict has raged 
some notable battles have been won by the forces of 
righteousness. Let me note a few of these. It may 
help to cheer some of the faint and discouraged fight- 
ers of to-day. Too often nowadays we hear people 
say, “ We are making no headway whatever.” Let 
us see if we are not. 


One decisive battle that has been unmistakably 
won is the recognition of the fact that total absti- 
nence from all that can intoxicate is the only safe 
course. All men do not practice this ideal, or live up 
to this ideal. How heartily we wish they did! How 
much better it would be for all concerned—the 
home, the church and the nation! But we are com- 
pelled to admit that they do not. Vast multitudes 
of intelligent men still enter the terrible saloon to 
drink that which works certain ruin and death. But 
the idea has won, and almost all of these drinkers 
will admit that total abstinence is the only really safe 
course. They all know better than they do. The 
total abstinence idea has won the battle in almost 
every realm of thought, and in almost every circle of 
society. But few men anywhere contradict it to-day. 
Common practice will yet come up to this lofty ideal. 

This battle has been fought and won along three 
lines—and each of them was hotly contested. And 
yet the victory is worth all that it cost. All moral 
victories are so won, and are precious because of this 
great cost. 


The first battle raged along the first line of 
moderate drinking. Strong drink was spoken of as 
“a good creature of God,” to be used wisely but spar- 
ingly to his glory, seventy years ago in our country. 
It was expected that everybody would drink, but not 
to excess. It soon became apparent that but few 
could do this and keep within bounds. Moderation 
did not mean the same thing for any two people. In 
social circles, as the glasses were filled again and 
again of an evening, it became apparent that while a 
few men could still take more and not show it, quite 
a number were already stupid and thick-tongued or 
hilarious and irresponsible. In seeking the line of 
moderation many found the edge of perdition. Lit- 
tle by little good men came to see that moderation 
was full of peril and so came to take their stand for 
total abstinence. 


The second battle line was that of light wines. 
Some forty years ago or so we were told that if we 
imitated the example of France and covered the land 
with vineyards our people would substitute these 
pure native wines for the heavier distilled liquors, 
and that the temperance millennium would come 
sweeping around the bend under a full head of steam. 
California has given this alleged philanthropic idea 
a pretty fair trial. Has it revolutionized the drink- 
ing habits of the inhabitants of that golden state? 
From all I can learn she is yet a considerable distance 
from the landing place of the temperance millen- 
nium. Instead of satisfying the thirst for alcoholic 
liquors of a stronger type these native wines, pure 
and diluted, simply create a thirst for something 
more potent. And because of the seeming innocence 
of these native wines their use becomes general, and 
great numbers of people, even half-grown children, 
are lured on to adopt the drink habit. The total ab- 
stinence forces of California are not deceived. They 
stand as firmly for utter abstinence as do the fighters 
of New England rum in rock-bound Maine. 
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The third battle is that of light malt liquors. 
About a generation ago we were told to study Ger- 
many, and note that her people drank constantly, but 
did not become intoxicated. And we were confident- 
ly assured that it was because they eschewed the 
heavy distilled spirits and drank freely and even cop- 
iously of light malt liquors. So we promptly began 
to imitate Germany and the Germans in the use of 
beer. And as we do everything to win we soon 
passed them in their chosen race, at least in some par- 
ticulars. In the past twenty years we have as a peo- 
ple doubled the-quantity of beer consumed per head. 
Has beer drinking ushered in the temperance millen- 
nium? Eyen the German people are becoming 
alarmed, and their national law-making body is mak- 
ing a study of the whole drink question. In our own 
country the beer habit, and the increased use and 
consumption of beer, is troubling all of our best: citi- 
zens. And the beer habit not only paves the way for 
the use of stronger liquors, but it is full of peril in 
and of itself. The vast quantity of liquor consumed, 
together with vile adulterations, is undermining the 
power and action of the kidneys. It is now a well 
known fact that there are serious forms of kidney dis- 
order confined entirely to beer drinkers. And other 
organs become deranged as well as the kidneys. So 
we have ceased looking to beer as the solver of the 
temperance problem. , 

The battle has been bravely fought along these 
three lines, moderation, native wines, malt liquors, 
and definitely won. They have all been weighed in 
the balances and found wanting. | Total abstinence is 
the only safe course for any man. Let us stand by 
our guns. We have nothing to be ashamed of, and 
there is nothing to discourage us. 


Che International Desson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


REVIEW. 
THIRD MONTH 18, 1906. 


Read Luke 1: 68-79, 


GOLDEN TEXT: And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness. Matt. 4:. 23. 


LESSON XI. 


DAILy READINGS. 


Second-day, Third mo. 12.—The birth of Jesus. Luke 2: 1-20. 
Third-day, Third mo. 13.—The boy Jesus. Luke 2: 40-52. 

Fourth-day, Third mo. 14.—Baptized and tempted. Matt.3: 13to4: 11. 
Fifth-day, Third mo, 15.—A day of miracles. Mark 1: 21-34. 

Sixth-day, Third mo. 16.—Forgiveness and healing. Psalm 103: 1-12. 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 17.—Jesus teaching. Matt.5: 1-16. 

First-day, Third mo. 18.—Practical. Romans 12, 


The lessons of the quarter have been on so familiar 
a theme that it would seem a review could hardly 
make them more familiar, and yet it is the most fam- 
iliar things of life which are the dearest to us, so we 
cannot know too well the story of Him who so loved 
us that He gave Himself for us. 

In Lesson I we have the account of the shepherds 
finding Christ and the song of the angels. The birth 
of Christ was not an isolated event, but came “ in the 
fullness of time ” after long centuries of preparation. 


We now see that in the history of the world, so far as 
we can judge, the time of His coming was the most 
fitting. 

In Lesson IIT “the Wise Men find Jesus.” They 
were seekers of Him “who was born King of the 
Jews,” and they found Him, not perhaps as they had 
expected to find Him, but they accepted Him, gave 
Him gifts, and worshipped Him. So shall every one 
who seeks Christ find Him. 

In Lesson III we have a brief glimpse of the Boy 
Jesus. It is the picture of an ideal boy. Obedient, 
faithful, having an high ideal, and daily “ advancing 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
men.” 


In Lesson LV we have two pictures: the stern, 
ascetic prophet callmg men to repentance and a 
change of life, and yet proclaiming that he himself 
was only a forerunner of one mightier than he, whose 
shoes he was unworthy to untie, whose baptism would 
be not external in water, but spiritual, cleansing the 
soul as with fire. Then the picture of this Messiah 
coming to the prophet and being baptized by him, 
thus signifying His entrance upon His ministry, and 
at the same time having His service sealed by a hea- 
venly voice, “Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” 


In Lesson V we see Jesus “ tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin,” and because He was thus tempted 
“ He is able also to succor them that are tempted.” 

In Lesson VI we have three vivid pictures: Jesus. 
speaking to the multitudes from a boat, making use 
of every opportunity to help others. Then the testing 
of the faith of His disciples, and the great reward of 
an abundant haul of fish—the result of obedience. 
Lastly, the call to service of another kind—that of 
“ catching men alive.” 

In Lesson VIT, “A Day of Miracles in Caper- 
naum,”’ we have again pictures of Jesus doing good 
—speaking the word of instruction and good news,. 
and healing those who needed healing, both in body 
and in spirit. 


“He touched her hand, and the fever left her, 

O we need his touch on our fevered heads! 

The cool, still touch of the Man of Sorrows, 
Who knows us, and loves us, and understands.” 


In Lesson VIII, “ Jesus’ Power to Forgive,” we: 


are taught that sin is worse than any sickness of the 
body, and that if we come to Christ He will heal that. 
which needs healing most—the sickness of the soul 
—shall know “that the Son of Man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins.”’ Note, too, how we are taught 
to help those who cannot help themselves—to bring’ 
them to Him who ean help them. 

In Lesson TX Jesus tells who the really happy are 
—in what real happiness consists—that it is a condi-. 
tion of the heart and is independent of outward cir- 
cumstances. Christians should be lights in the world 
so that they may glorify their Father who is in 
heaven, and point men to Him who is in truth the 
Light of the world. 

In Lesson XI Christ gives practical teaching as to- 
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how Christians should live in the world. Their speech 
and life should be truthful, their lives should be gov- 
erned not by the law of retaliation, but by the law 
of love. 


“Hate is death; and Love is life, 


A peace a splendor from above; 
And Hate a never-ending strife. 


Love is the Holy Ghost within; 


Hate the unpardonable sin ! ” 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH EIGHTEENTH, 1906. 


CHRIST’S LIFE—III. HIS SUMMARY OF 
CONDUCT: THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Matt., Chapters 5, 6 and 7. 


Second-day, Third mo. 12,—Conduct towards brothers, I John 3: 14-17, 
Third-day, Third mo. 13.—Towards our enemies. Rom. 12: 14-21. 
Fourth-day, Third mo 14.—Towards the poor. Deut, 15; 7-11 

Fifth-day, Third mo. 15.—In prayer. Luke 18: 9-14. 

Sixth-day, Third mo. 16.—In business. Rom, 12: 9-13. 

Seventh-day, Third mo. 17.—In doing things, Jas.1: 22-27. 

The qualities that characterize Christian manhood 
and womanhood are set out in the opening verses of 
this discourse of our Lord, and with each is coupled 
the particular blessing that it entails. But the 
teacher of to-day knows that illustration and applica- 
tion are needed to enforce the principle, and the 
Great Teacher was no less aware of the methods best 
adapted to our mental and spiritual constitution. 

Salt and light are striking figures of a life set to 
uses. The inadequacy of Pharasaic righteousness 
would be a startling thought to the multitudes im- 
pressed with the broad phylacteries and flowing gar- 
ments of these exacting pretenders to spiritual 
dominion. 

Then the practical teachings from the happenings 
of daily life, often exactly reversing the sayings of 
old time, show by such contrasts that the spirit of this 
world is not the spirit of the kingdom of heaven. The 
acts that the old law allowed sprang from its imper- 
fections. Jesus sets a standard of perfection that has 
its source in a renewed life, and its pattern and con- 
summation in Him who gives life. 

The man who would do alone the things that Christ 
commands attempts the impossible. The fact of a 
common Fatherhood is basic in the religion, that He 
teaches, and that involves brotherhood,—first with 
the Son and then with all sons. The child taught by 
the Father declares his sonship by his life toward his 
brethren. The beatitudes alternate between personal 
and social enlargements,—between that which is 
afferent and that which is efferent; and to seek to 
attain the personal and self-augmenting apart from 
the social and forth-putting is to forget the law of 
the kingdom and to fail of all. 

Fasting and prayer are, in their primary uses, not 
social, but personal; so that the formal advertiser of 
an ostentatious piety finds no comfort in the simplic- 
ity of the teachings of the Son whose chief concern 
is the Father’s honor. Service or attainment for our 
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own gain is ruled out; but the assurance of gain in 
service is none the less real and abundant because it 
is made to follow and not to precede devotion to God 
as set over against the world ideal. 


THE VALUE OF MISSION STUDY. 
BY CLARA I. COX. 


One of the fundamental requirements for success 
in beginning any special occupation is a thorough 
study of the work about to be undertaken. One must 
have not only a thorough knowledge of needs and con- 
ditions, but must also be able to benefit from the ex- 
perience of others. If this be true in so-called secular 
work, how much more is it true in the greater work, 
that of giving to a lost world the good news of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ! One reason why the 
world has not been evangelized ere now is because the 
Church has not sufficiently understood the great needs 
of non-Christian lands and how to meet those needs. 
How can the young Christian be expected to be inter- 
ested in missions, to pray and give as he should for the 
work unless he has some knowledge of the lives of 
great missionaries and their work, the conditions of 
heathen peoples, ete.? The Mission Study Class 
movement is for the purpose of creating an interest 
in and supplying such information and knowledge. 

The object of Mission Study Class work may be de- 
scribed as four-fold: first, an acquaintance with the 
modern apostles, their lives and works; second, an in- 
sight into the conditions and needs of heathen peo- 
ples; third, through the knowledge thus gained, an 
incentive to pray and give intelligently, and to go, 
should the Lord thus lead; fourth, as a result of this 
knowledge, a zeal that will stimulate Christians who 
are indifferent and cause outsiders to become inter- 
ested. 

The blessings resulting from Mission Study work, 
while not yet so very apparent outwardly, are never- 
theless effective and real. Not only are there social 
and intellectual benefits, but the increased amount 
given for missions, the fervent prayers of those who 
have a definite knowledge for what they are asking 
are beginning to bring about very blessed results both 
at home and in the foreign fields. The movement is 
growing very rapidly, and is one of the signs that the 
world’s evangelization is not so far distant. 

Looking at the matter in a practical way, a few re- 
quirements may be mentioned: first, a competent, 
consecrated teacher or leader; second, four or five in- 
terested persons who will agree to become members 
and attend regularly (it is best not to have over 
twelve in a class); third, a suitable text-book (infor- 
mation concerning text-books, prices, ete., can be ob- 
tained from Ellen Moore, Carmel, Indiana); fourth, 
a good map; fifth, a blackboard. 

Cannot this work be taken up in every Friends’ 
meeting and Christian Endeavor Society? There car 
be no question as to the need for taking up the work; 
the results cannot but be beneficial if the object is 
adhered to; the requirements can, or at least ought 
to, be complied with in every Friends’ meeting. Can 
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we afford to neglect this work which may mean so 
much not only for the advancement of our denomina- 
tion, but also so very much in the spreading of our Re- 
deemer’s kingdom ? 

High Point. N.C. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Kotzebue, Alaska, Nov. 6th, 1905. 
Editor Tue American Frrenp, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
The vessel bearing our last summer mail from the 
south was wrecked a few miles south of here, and we 


not only lost two sacks full of mail coming to us, but. 


were also denied the privilege of sending out our last 
mail to southland friends. This, however, will go by 
sled mail, while the lost letters will not be received. 
A greater calamity than the loss of mail matter hung 
over us for a time early in Tenth month—ice in the 
channel here was so thick that sleds had for some 
time crossed to the mainland across the Inlet 
when a blizzard from seaward brought the waters in 
upon us in a most alarming degree. Vast fields of 
ice, covered by frightened sea lions and seals, were 
swiftly carried within a few feet of our mission build- 
ings, grinding along the shore, and in shallow places 
piling up in immense mounds of soil and ice. The 
water arose, reached the door of our mission home 
and commenced to recede. Prayers had been an- 
swered, and grateful hearts were turned to God in a 
prayer of thanksgiving.. We slept that night in our 
usual place, instead of being out on the tundra in a 
zero temperature, with a blizzard blowing. 

In many ways God continues to bless His work and 
people here. At last reports work was progressing 
satisfactorily at each of the four mission stations in 
Arctic Alaska, which are supported by California 
Yearly Meeting. Almost one thousand Esquimo 
Friends worship Him in spirit and in truth in the 
part of Alaska north of the Arctic circle, and true 
Christian Friends they are. 

Our winter came on earlier than usual, and to-day 
the thermometer registers 22 degrees below zero, but 
with ample supply of food and fuel and clothing that 
isn’t as bad asit sounds. The greatest evil is that one 
cannot have much ventilation—a greater hardship 
for our baby boy, who cannot be taken outside in 
such a temperature, than upon the rest of us, who can 
eccasionally get a breath of fresh Arctic air on the 
outside. 

With prayers for the advancement of His king- 
dom everywhere, 


Thy friends, 
Dawa AND OrHa THomas. 


I honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 
And, when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak, 
Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in store, 
Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower. 


—Lovwell. 


Correspoudeure. 


Fowler, Kansas, Second month 25th, 1906. 


Dear Epitor: We came to this place in First month, and 
found Nixon Rich and his wife engaged in a revival meeting. 
The meeting was held in a house which they had built on their 
farm for a renter. A Quaker meeting is a new thing in this 
country, and consequently attracted much attention. Many 
found a new life in these services, and while awakened we sug- 
gested the plan of building an academy for the Christian edu- 
cation of our children. The plan was approved, and at once a 
subscription list was circulated; $4,000 was subscribed, and ten 
acres of ground donated for a site. 

Several Friends have purchased land here—eight families in 
all—and more are looking this way, which indicates a good 
strong meeting in the near future. To say the least, this is a 
great opportunity for Friends. God has providentially opened 
up this field. The town of Fowler is located at the east edge 
of a fertile valley, containing 100,000 acres of comparatively 
level land. The soil is a black loam, underlaid with artesian 
water, soft and free from all alkali or salt. There are over 
2,700 flowing wells, some producing sixty gallons per minute. 
In some cases the entire premises are watered by one well, the 
water being piped all through the house, and then emptied into 
a large reservoir which is full of fish. The principal product is 
alfalfa—over 10,000 acres now growing. It produces a yield 
of from $25 to $75 per acre each year. In and around this 
great valley are thousands of acres of fine wheat land that can 
be purchased for $5 to $10 per acre. We will take pleasure in 
giving our people any information possible to assist them. 
Write to Alvin J. George, Fowler, Kansas. 


EpiTror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: It occurs to me to ask this very pertinent 
question of the Society in general. I cannot reconcile myself 
to the idea that it is on the right track in its methods and ways 
of work. 

In the old days there was a direct application to the needs 
of the times, and for this to harden into formalities, virtually, 
if not actually, was to be expected, but nevertheless curiously 
at variance with the spirit so vigorously emphasized. As long 
as the Society supplied a need it was of use in the world. Now 
that it has lived to see many of its doctrines recognized, it be- 
hooves it to regard the world about, and adapt itself to the 
existing conditions. “New conditions teach new duties,” as 
Lowell observes. 

I feel loath to leave the Society in which I was reared, but 
I fail to see opportunity therein for genuine progress along lib- 
eral lines. 

Having heard a sermon recently on “ Christ and the Crowd ” 
my eyes seem to have been opened. The Society to-day does 
not appeal to the crowd. I do not mean that it should or- 
ganize evangelical services on a large scale or take up a house- 
to-house canvass, but I do mean that it should regard more 
the world and less the state of its own inner consciousness. 
We have nursed our feelings and pondered our shortcomings 
long enough. If we have such a superior spiritual make-up 
let us turn the dazzling luminary on those about us. 

It was distinctly prayed that we be not taken out of the 
world. But we have gone out of the world, and we need to 
return thither. We must bring our religion to business and 
the world. We have too long feared contamination and the 
touch of a godless world. 

It is noticeable that Jesus was alone in his waiting upon 
God, except in one or two instances. He made such devotion 
a private affair. His services were public, and in a more god- 
less sort of world than we see about us at this present. At 
no time did he and his disciples hold anything resembling a 
Quaker’s meeting. I am inclined to believe that such a form 
of service is not the best possible, but that a simple form is 
less formal, to make a paradox. Allowances must be made for 
human nature, or there will be a fatal lack. Some kind of 
earthly framework is needed for the divine picture. 

We notice that Jesus entered the regular synagogue on the 
Sabbath, and read the usual lesson for the day, giving it a most 
unusual turn in his remarks, however, and one that his hear- 
ers did not soon forget. ; 

It seems to me there is a lesson for us here. We did well to 
protest against too much ritualism, but it is better to energize 
a simple service than to make wide divergence from the com- 
mon and dispense with this world altogether. I think we have 
done wrong here as a Society, and have sadly limited our use- 
fulness. The world does not want or need our quietistie ten- 
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dencies, but it does need our spiritual views and moral integ- 
rity. We had better strive for a full Christian living rather 
than uphold so consistently our traditions. 


Providence, R. I. CHARLES H. BATrTEY. 


Chings of Iuterest Among Ourselues. 


I, Emory Pearson visited Garden City, Kansas,-the 18th ult., 
and lectured on law enforcement in the interest of the State 
Temperance Union. 


We learn through a personal letter that the work is pro- 
gressing well in Knightstown Meeting, Ind. 8S. Adelbert Wood 
is located there. 


Alfred T, Ware is leading a series of special services in the 
association room at Earlham College. His work is being well 
received at East Main Street Meeting. 


Leanah Hobson has just closed one of the greatest revival 
meetings ever held in Tangier, Ind. About sixty conversions 
and renewals were reported with about forty accessions. 


Our friends, Allen and Naomi Jay, are spending the winter 
in California, where they will probably remain until after Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting. They expect to attend Oregon Yearly 
Meeting. 


Friends at South Wabash, Ind., have just closed a two-weeks’ 
series of meetings, led by Levi T. Pennington, the pastor. The 
church was strengthened, and some came to know Jesus Christ 
as a personal Saviour. 


A splendid series of meetings of two weeks’ duration has 
just closed at Bridgeport, Ind., led by Willis Bond, assisted 
by Peter W. Raidabaugh, Lewis Stout and Albert Copeland. A 
goodly number were definitely blessed. 


A conference was held at Fairmount, Ind., last week. LEl- 
bert Russell was the principal speaker. He discussed the sub- 
jects, “Spiritual Realities,’ “George Fox and His Times,” 
“Historical Books of the Bible,’ “Religious Education,” 
and “ Tests of Spirituality.” 


Percy and Edith Bigland, who have been spending the win- 
ter in America, sailed for England. by theKaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse on the 6th inst. Percy Bigland has painted portraits 
in Haverford, in New York, in Chicago, and in Wilmington, Del. 
He will probably return next autumn. 

President Edwin Stanley, of Friends’ University, on his way 
from Fowler, Kansas, where Friends are talking of opening an 
Academy, stopped over one day with the family of Jacob V. 
Carter at Garden City. Fowler is a new place for Friends lo- 
eated about sixty miles southeast of Garden City. He deliv- 
ered an address to a large audience. His subject was, “ Chris- 
tian Education.” His efforts were well received. Many ex- 
pressed their hearty appreciation, and the president formed 
many new acquaintances and won new friends. 


Joseph H. Branson, accompanied by a few Friends, held an 
appointed meeting in the Court House at Mt. Holly, N. J., 
First-day afternoon, Second month 25th, having attended Bur- 
lington Meeting in the morning. Under a manifest call ‘or 
further service, a meeting was appointed for the next First-day 
at Mt. Holly, in the Court House, at 3.30 p.m. 


We take this from a newspaper of Whittier, Cal.: “ Presi- 
dent Charles E. Tebbetts and wife tendered a most delightful 
informal reception at their home on Earlham Drive Thursday 
afternoon, from 2.30 to 5, in honor of the eightieth birthday 
anniversary of their father, Charles Albert Tebbetts. Over 
fifty guests, including the members of the faculty and several 
old-time Eastern friends, were present.” 


Albert Peele, of Cascade, N. C., recently passed his 69th mile- 
stone. His friends thought it would be right to surprise him 
with a birthday party, and give him a dollar for every year 
of his earthly pilgrimage. The response to this plan was so 
hearty that a hundred and five dollars were raised. It is good 
to know that this faithful minister is remembered in this way 
by those who have been helped by his ministry for so many 
years. 


Isane T. Johnson, who has been connected with the John 0. 
Winston Company since its organization, has resigned his posi- 
tion as treasurer of the company, in order to enter business 
with his brother at Urbana, Ohio. He takes the place of his 
brother, James B. Johnson, recently deceased, and expects to 
move his family from Germantown, Pa., to Urbana, Ohio, in 
the near future. Friends at Germantown lose an earnest 
Christian worker, and the John C, Winston Company an able 
officer. 
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A series of meetings lasting two weeks was held recently at 
the First Friends’ Meeting House in Indianapolis, Ind. No 
evangelist being available at the time at which it seemed right 
to open these meetings, the Pastoral Committee decided to 
proceed under the care of Morton C. Pearson, the pastor. 
While the meetings were conducted in a manner unusual for 
evangelistic effect, it was acknowledged by all who participated 
that they had been much helped in their Christian experience. 
M. C, Pearson delivered a short sermon on an appropriate topic 
each evening, after which the meeting was opened for discus- 
sion, The response was general, and many were moved to re- 
new their vows to render better service in the cause of Christ. 


Chicago Monthly Meeting was held on Fifth-day evening, the 
22d ult. In accordance with the decision one month ago, the 
meeting convened in the West Side Meeting House, thus vary- 
ing the practice of many years past. In the meeting for wor- 
ship a very strong and helpful address was made by Sylvester 
Jones, who is spending the winter at Chicago University. The 
business of the meeting was not of an unusual character, but 
some measures were taken towards helping the West Side con- 
gregation in securing a meeting place in Fifth month next, 
when they have to vacate their present place of worship. The 
attendance at the meeting was probably the largest in many 
years, and a solemn and earnest spirit prevailed. Seven mem- 
bers were received one month ago. 


Our friend, Edwin H. McGrew, who has for a number of 
years served the church and the cause of education by his faith- 
ful, devoted efforts as president of Pacifie College at Newberg, 
Oregon, has decided to resign this position. His resignation 
will take effect at the close of the present year. Friends gen- 
erally will regret to see him sever his connection with this im- 
portant work, but he is perfectly clear in his own mind that 
the time has come for him to take this step. He has worked 
in harmony with the Board of Trustees and in harmony with 
the entire body of Friends in Oregon, and he will go with the 
love and appreciation of those among whom he has labored. 
He has not yet decided upon his future work, but we are sure 
that a good field of labor will open before him. 


The special series of meetings held by Evangelist George W. 
Willis in Carthage, Ind., closed after ten days’ effort. The 
work largely reached the young people, especially the young 
men. Perhaps the crowning service of the series was on Sab- 
bath afternoon, when George W. Willis addressed a meeting for 
men, in which one hundred and twenty-five arose, expressing 
their appreciation of the service, and signifying their intention 
to live better lives. On the last evening of the series the evan- 
gelist gave a lecture along the line of marked progress as made 
by the Friends’ Church from the theme, “ Glimpses of Quaker- 
ism.” The lecture was not sectarian in the least, and served 
well to stimulate loyalty to one’s own particular church. From 
Carthage George W. Willis goes to Spiceland, Ind. But ar- 
rangements are being made for his return to this field at the 
time of Fifth month quarterly meeting, at which time each 
meeting in Walnut Ridge Quarter will be visited, with the idea 
of having a general revival, closing with from two to four days 
at Carthage. 

There is something pathetically sweet in the simultaneous 
departure of veteran soldiers of the cross who have traveled the 
long marches together. But this is almost true of Samuel 
and. Priscilla Wilson Trueblood, whose obituaries appear 
in this issue. She was a birthright member with Friends, 
and he joined at the age of 16. They were married in 1845, 
and in 1860 he was recorded a minister, and gave full 
proof of his ministry. He visited every meeting in Western 
Yearly Meeting in the love of the gospel, but it was in his 
own monthly and quarterly meeting—Blue River—that he did 
his greatest work. During the sixty years and more of their 
wedded life they lived happily together, built a good home and 
reared a noble family of children. It had long been their wish 
to depart together, and God granted that wish. He died at 8 
a.m. and she at 6 p.m. the same day. On Fir8t-day, Second 
month 18th, they were laid to rest in the same grave. Truly 
“they were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” 


Kokomo Quarterly Meeting was held at Kokomo, Ind., the 
23d to 25th ult. The attendance was large throughout. Lewis 
E. Stout, general superintendent of evangelistic work, and 
Morton C. Pearson, pastor at Indianapolis, were the visiting 
ministers. On Sixth-day Lewis Stout preached a very helpful 
sermon to the meeting on ministry and oversight, and on 
Seventh-day Morton Pearson preached. On Seventh-day an en- 
thusiastic service of praise and song continued for nearly an 
hour with such fervor that it was difficult to stop long enough 
to attend to the business. Many were present for the first 
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time, and were greitly helped. <A local paper has this to say: 

* Lhis meeting was considered the best one ever held in the 
city. Morton “C. Pearson, of Indianapolis, preached on Satur- 
day, and Lewis E. Stout on Sunday. There were representa- 
tives in attendance from all the local meetings in Howard 
County. On Saturday the local churches gave “free dinner at 
the church to 175 people. The old time and ‘ Quaker hospital- 
ity and sociability ’ were marked features of the occasion.’ 

The Friend [Philadelphia] publishes the following: “We 
learn that Job 8. Gidley was at Wellesley College, Mass., on the 
4th instant [Second month], having in the morning an informal 
meeting with the thirteen members of the Society who are 
students there. ‘These were encouraged to keep up their little 
meetings which they regularly hold among themselves after 
the manner of Friends, and were reminded of the early history 
of the Society, when the parents were in prison and the chil- 
dren kept up the meetings. The reading of John Woolman’s 
Journal among other works being commended to them, one of 
the students remarked, ‘I am a descendant of the brother of 
John Woolman.’ Our friend had a very pleasant meeting with 
all these students. Afterwards he was introduced to a number 
of students who were prepared in Friends’ Select School in 
Philadelphia, but not members. In the afternoon Job 8. Gid- 
ley had an appointed meeting in one of the halls. President 
Hazard, with others of the Faculty, and over a hundred of the 
students were in attendance. The overshadowing of Divine 
goodness was acknowledged.” 

Nixon Rush and Louisa, his wife, visited the Holguin Friends’ 
Mission from the 13th to the 20th ult. C. C. Haworth writes: 


“They came to us in the name of the Lord, and the visit was 


a great blessing to the missionaries. Their conversation, al- 
ways spiritual, and the special services with the family to 
which they felt called were always acceptable and blessed of 
the Lord to the strengthening and deepening of the workers 
in spiritual things. On Fifth-day evening they had a special 
service with the members of the mission home and the family 
of Enos McCracken, a family of Friends who live here, which 
was a time of great refreshing to our souls. They were per- 
mitted to attend all the regular services of the mission in 
which they took part as they felt the desire to the edification 
of the Cuban members who were greatly pleased with their 
words of exhortation and encouragement. On the morning of 
the 20th they went on to Gibara, where they expect to spend 
some time. They come with a minute from their meeting at 
Fairmount, Ind., liberating them for service in Cuba, and had 
visited the mission at Jaruca as they came from Havana, and 
expect to visit the other stations as the way opens. We were 
very glad to welcome with them Susie J. Martin, who came to 
join her husband.” 


Whittier Quarterly Meeting was held at Whittier, Cal., the 
16th to 18th ult. The attendance was very large. Other year- 
ly meetings were represented by Allen Jay and wife, Alfred 
Smiley, Hannah J. Baily, Marian Johnson, Asahel Hussey, Amos 
Sanders and others. There were also a number of ministers 
present from other quarterly meetings. J. H. Douglas, Harry 
R. Keates, from Pasadena; Amos Cook, El Modena; George 
Taylor, Alamitos; R. Esther Smith, of Long Beach, and Harry 
Hayes, of Greening. Allen Jay preached Seventh-day morning 
and Sabbath evening. W. Mahlon Parry, pastor of Whittier 
meeting, preached Sabbath morning. The company and ser- 
vices of these Friends were an inspiration to many, and a spir- 
itual uplift to the church at large. The business of the meet- 
ing was transacted in harmony. ‘The superintendents of the 
different departments of work made short reports, which were 


full of interest. Seventh-day evening of the quarterly meeting 


was given to the second annual college peace oratorical contest, 
at which six college students spoke on the subject of peace and 
arbitration. The orations gave evidence of original thought, 
as well as wide range of research, and received generous ap- 
plause from a large audience. The first prize was awarded to 
Ellen Wallen, second to William Fuller, and third to Clara Ed- 
wards. While the judges were out, Hannah J. Bailey enter- 
tained the audience with some good thoughts on peace. Presi- 
dent C. E. Tebbetts and wife received a warm welcome from 
Whittier people upon their return from England. On Sab- 
bath evening, the 11th inst., C. E. Tebbetts spoke to a large 
congregation on the religious life and work of English Friends, 
and touched on the revival in Wales. It was a very interest- 
ing and profitable occasion. 


New Garden Monthly Meeting, N. C., was held on the 24th 
ult. The reports preparatory to quarterly meeting were full 
and encouraging. The unity and spirituality of the member- 
ship in the work going on was cause for expressions of humble 
gratitude. Six persons was received into full membership, and 


five children as associate members, all the result of the recent 


series of meetings held in First month. The meeting has been 
considering a number of extensive improvements in the grave- 
yard here to be called New Garden Cemetery. A plan is under 
way for the enlargement and better keeping of the grounds, to 
include the site of the “Old Yearly Meeting House” and sur- 
rounding ground an effort is being made to secure $6,000 en- 
dowment or permanent fund, the income only from which is 
to be used in keeping the cemetery in good condition. This 
“city of the dead” is somewhat historic. It had its beginning 
before the Revolutionary war. Fifty or sixty soldiers killed in 
the battle of Guilford Court House, fought Third month, 1781, 
lie buried in unmarked graves under the high, far-reaching 
branches of a hugh oak centuries old. Dorothy Payne was born 
here, a member of this monthly meeting, in 1768, and by mar- 
riage became Dorothy Todd, of Philadelphia. After the death 
of her husband she became the mistress of the White House 
under Jefferson for eight years, and when she became the wife 
of Madison was mistress in her own name for eight years, mak- 
ing sixteen years in all, during which time she discharged the 
responsibilities with such universal satisfaction that she ob- 
tained the sobriquet of “America’s Most Gracious Social 
Queen.” “Uncle Joe Cannon ” was also born here, and perhaps 
went to school to his father, Horace Cannon, in a small school- 
house located on the ground embraced in the enlarged burying- 
ground. 


BORN, 


HOLLINGSworTH.—Born to Elmer J. and Lulu B. Hollings- 
worth, at Newberg, Oregon, Second month 2d, 1906, a son, 
Wesley B. 


DIED. 


CARTLAND.—At East Parsonfield, Maine, Second month 5th, 
1906, Silas H. Cartland, aged | v4 years. “For him to live was 
Christ, but to die was gain.” His gift in the ministry was 
recognized more than thirty- five years ago, and he has been a 
true. prophet. 


DiTAMorRE.—At her residence in Darlington, Ind., Second 
month 24th, 1906, Rachel Ditamore, in her 85th year. The de- 
ceased was a lifelong member of Friends. 


GAUSE.-—At her home, near Westboro, O., Second month 11th, 
1906, Mary J., wife of Samuel Gause, deceased, aged 69 years. 
She was a lifelong member of Friends and a firm believer in 
their faith. 


Jones.—At Rose Hill, Kansas, Second month 19th, 1906, 
Tamar Ellen Jones, wife of Marion W. Jones, and daughter of 
John P. and Sarah Davis, passed with full assurance to her 
eternal home. She was an esteemed member of Rose Hill 
Monthly Meeting. 


Jounson.—At her home in Lynn, Mass., Second month 22d, 
1906, Hannah J., wife of Ezra B. Johnson, in her 77th year. 


Marsie.—At her residence, which she had occupied continu- 
ously for over seventy years, in Union Village, near Woon- 
socket, R. I., Second month 2d, 1906, Phebe Almy Marble, wife 
of the late Russel Marble, in her 91st year. 


RaANDALL.—At his home in Berlin, Mass., First month 22d, 
1906, Paul A. Randall, in his 76th year. "He was a lifelong 
and valued member of Bolton Monthly Meeting. 


Strour.—At the home of his daughter, Mary Ruth Wicker- 
sham, at Western Springs, Ill, Second month 15th, 1906, 
Nathan Stout, member of Western Springs Monthly Meeting, 
in the 85th year of his age; a lifelong member of the Society 
of Friends, be was a living example of simple faith and sturdy 
uprightness. 


TRUEBLOOD.—At their home, near Blue River, Salem, Ind., 
Second month 16th, 1906, Samuel and Priscilla Wilson True- 
blood, he aged 84 years, and she 81 years. 


“T fear no more the coming years 
What they may bring. 
Days will be sunless, night bereft of stars; 
Mayhap the brightest blossoms of the spring 
Shall first be bound with winter’s icy bars. 
But still beyond the clouds is always light; 
The stars are in the sky all night, 
And deepest snows are they which hide the bright 
Green heart of spring.” 
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HE GOT ALL RIGHT. 


The Kansas City Star tells of a guest 
at a village hotel who asked to be called 
at 3.30. The landlord had no alarm-clock 
and no clerk, but he called the guest 
promptly. 

The man turned over and said lazily, 
“O, I guess I'll let that train go, and 
sleep till seven.” 

“No, ye won’t, either! ” shouted the 
landlord, and emphasized his remarks by 
shooting three or four shots into the 
floor. “I sat up all night to get you up 
on time, and you’re a-going to get, or I’ll 
know the reason why ! ” 

There was an ample _persuasiveness 
about the way he said it, and the guest 
got up and caught the train. 


A PERFECT HAND. 


How Its Appearance Became Familiar to 
the Public. 


The story of how probably the most 
perfect feminine hand in America became 
known to the people is rather interest- 
ing. 
As the story goes, the possessor of the 
hand was with some friends in a photog- 
rapher’s one day, and while talking held 
up a piece of candy. The pose of the 
hand with its perfect contour and fault- 
less shape attracted the attention of 
the artist who proposed to photograph 
it. The result was a beautiful picture 
kept in the family until one day, after 
reading a letter from some one inquir- 
ing as to who wrote the Postum and 
Grape-Nuts advertisements, Mr. Post 
said to his wife, “ We receive so many 
inquiries of this kind, that it is evident 
some people are curious to know, sup- 
pose we let the advertising department 
have that picture of your hand to print 
and name it “A Helping Hand.” (Mrs. 
Post has assisted him in preparation of 
some of the most famous advertise- 
ments. ) 

There was a natural shrinking from 
the publicity, but with an agreement that 
no name would accompany the picture its 
use was granted. 

The case was presented in the light of 
extending a welcoming hand to the 
friends of Postum and Grape-Nuts, so 
the picture appeared on the back covers 
of many of the January and February 
magazines, and became known to millions 
of people. 

Many artists have commented upon it 
as probably the most perfect hand in the 
world. 

The advertising department of the 
Postum Co. did not seem able to resist 
the temptation to enlist the curiosity of 
the public, by refraining from giving the 
name of the owner when the picture 
appeared, but stated that the name 
would be given later in one of the news- 
paper announcements, thus seeking to in- 
duce the readers to look for and read the 
forthcoming advertisements to learn the 
name of the owner. 

This combination of art and commerce 
and the multitude of inquires furnishes 
an excellent illustration of the interest 
the public takes in the personal and 
family life of large manufacturers 
whose names become household words 
through extensive and continuous an- 
nouncements in newspapers and periodi- 
Cals. 
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Ex-Premier Balfour has been elected to | ’ 
| hurry, and felt that “lump of lead ” im- 


Parliament for the city of London by a 
majority of 11,340. 


D. B. Henderson, Ex-Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, died at Du- 
buque, Iowa, Second month 25th. 


Three thousand students attended the 
convention of the Volunteer Movement 
for foreign missions held at Nashville, 
Tenn., last week. It was a very en- 
thusiastiec gathering, and $84,181 was 
subscribed for missions. 


The conference at Algeciras has been 
in session now about eight weeks, with 
no sign of adjusting difficulties between 
France and Germany concerning Morocco, 
The reports published during the past 
week were somewhat discouraging. Some 
fear the conference will end in failure. 


The time is soon coming when the tall- 
est structure on earth built by the hands 
of man, will be a New York sky-scraper. 
The Singer Manufacturing Company will 
now build a square tower, at the corner 
of Broadway and Liberty Street, 40 
stories high, and this will be 40 feet 
taller than the Washington Monument, 
and about 80 feet taller than the spires 
of the Cologne Cathedral. Only one 
structure on earth will still o’ertop this 
new building, and that is the KEiffel 
Tower. 


In response to an invitation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, another miners’ conven- 
tion has been called to meet at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Third month 15th. A gen- 
eral call. has been issued for the conven- 
tion, including representatives from both 
the anthracite and bituminous coal 
regions. The call announces that the 


meeting will be “for the purpose of con- | 


sidering the wage scale and the transac- 
tion of such other business as may law- 
fully be brought before the convention.” 
This leayes all questions open, both in 
the anthracite and bituminous coal fields 
for revision and adjustment. 
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DEATH BY INDIGESTION. 


| A Long Train of Fatal Ills is the Direct 


Result of Undigested Food. 


Undigested food, by fermenting, forms 
& poison in the stomach, and this is ab- 
sorbed in the blood. If this goes on very 
long, and your heart happens to be weak, 
you'll be found some morning dead in 
bed, or you may fall back down the 
stairs about an hour and a half after 
dinner, and the doctor will eall it heart 
disease. Yes, that may be the result, 
but not the cause. The cause is indiges- 
tion. Indigestion is a simple, common 
word, but it has a terrible import. 

And so you may get apoplexy, and die 
suddenly while you’re standing. 

If you have a weak liver, the poison 
of undigested food will attack it and you 
will get jaundice. “If you have weak kid- 
neys, you will get Bright’s Disease or 
diabetes, from which there is no rescue 
for any man. 

It was a learned physician who said 
that the progress of a race depended 
upon the stomachs of its members. 

And you have at some time in your 
life eaten a heavy meal, or eaten in a 


mediately afterward. That lump of lead 
is a hard ball of undigested food. The 
stomach can’t digest it, and finds it hard 
to throw it out. And so it sours, and it 
makes you sour and everybody sour who 
talks with you. It gives you a bad 
breath, and is building for you the road 
to dyspepsia and death, unless you 
stop it. 

Stop it with Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. Just think, these little tablets are 
every bit as powerful as the gastric 
juice in your stomach. One grain will 
digest 3,000 grains of food. JIsn’t this 
wonderful? And it is true, just try it, 
and prove it. 

If you have any brash, gas on the 
stomach, fermentation, burning, bloaty 
feeling, indigestion, dyspepsia or heart- 
burn, Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 
make it disappear before it can do any 
harm to your heart or other organs. 

They will invigorate the stomach, re- 
lieve the stomach of two-thirds of its 
work and give it a chance to rest. They 
will increase the flow of gastric juice, 
and if you will ever “live” in your life- 
time, it will be after you have eaten a 
good, hearty meal, and taken one of these 
little tablets immediately afterward. 
You'll just feel fine. 

Take Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
your next meal to-day and you will use 
them ever afterward. You will be 
cheerful, vigorous and your mind will be 
clear; you'll have snap and vim, and add 
many a day to your life. 

You ean get these wonderful little 
tablets at any druggist’s for 50 cents a 


| package. 


DELIGHTFUL JOURNEYS. 


Enhanced by luxurious equipment— 
Southern’s Palm Limited to Florida. 
Luxurious train. All Pullmans and 
sumptuous dining-car service. Electric 
lighted. Full information from Charles 
L. Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


READ PRUDENTIAL Advertisement 
and send in Coupon. 
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[Third month 


The work of framing a definite statute 
on divorce, to be recommended finally for 
enactment by all the States, will be now 
taken up by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions representing the Congress on Uni- 
form Divorce Laws, which was in session 
in Washington last month. The resolu- 
tions passed by the Congress will be 
made the basis of the proposed statute, 
and, when it is formulated, the Congress 
will be called together again to approve 
of its form and substance. It is hoped 
that the committee will complete this 
work by Highth month, so as to permit 
the Congress to reassemble at St. Paul at 
the time of the annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association. 


The pure food bill has been passed by 
the Senate. It might be supposed that a 
measure of this character, like a self- 
evident proposition, would be immediate- 
ly recognized. But a surprising amount 
of opposition was offered, and numerous 
amendments were proposed. Lobbyists, 
as usual, were much in evidence. Manu- 
facturers of adulterated foods and drugs 
and whiskey rectifiers did their utmost 
to keep things as they are. The most 
strenuous objectors to any change were 
the patent medicine men and liquor deal- 
ers and importers. They made a plea 
for being allowed to continue their pres- 
ent methods. The bill now goes to the 
House of Representatives, and in due 
time it will no doubt receive the approval 
of a large majority. 


The following concessions are proposed 
by Secretary Root to meet the recent ac- 
tions of Germany in granting more 
lenient regulations to American com- 
merce: 

“'To excuse the importer from appear- 
ing personally before an American Con- 
sul to have an invoice legalized. : 

“To make it possible to have invoices 
legalized at the choice of the exporter 
either in the district in which the goods 
are bought or where they are manufac- 
tured. 

“To make it the duty of consular offi- 
cers to confer and co-operate with Ger- 
man chambers of commerce in deter- 
mining the value of goods. 

“To have special Treasury agents and 
experts confer with German chambers of 
commerce in fixing values. 

“To make hearings on contested valua- 
tions public as far. as is consistent with 
the United States Treasury Department’s 
policy. 

“To abolish the penalty for underesti- 
mating values when the amount is only 
5 per cent. under actual value, or, at the 
option of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to abolish the penalty when the under- 
estimation does not exceed 10 per cent. 
of the actual value. 

“To place goods shipped on consign- 
ment on practically the same basis as 
goods purchased.” 


SHATTERING AN ILLUSION. 


The elderly passenger in the street car, 
who was not so well preserved as he 
thought he was, arose and offered his 
seat to the young woman who was 
standing in the aisle. 

“Oh, no; thank you,” she said. “I 
couldn’t think of depriving an old gen- 
tleman of his seat.” 

“You mean it kindly, miss,” rejoined 
the elderly passenger, sitting down 
again, “but I’d rather you had choloro- 
formed me.” 


31 Boxes of Gold 


300 Boxes of Greenbacks 


For the most words made 
up from these letters 


Y = I - O = Grape = Nuts 


331 people will earn these prizes. 


Around the fireside or about the well- 
lighted family reading table during the 
winter evenings the children and grown- 
ups can play with their wits and see how 
many words can be made. 

20 people making the greatest number 
of words will each receive a little box 
containing a $10.00 gold piece. 

10 people will each win one box con- 
taining a $5.00 gold piece. 

300 people will each win a box con- 
taining $1.00 in paper money and one 
person who makes the highest number 
of words over all contestants will receive 
a box containing $100.00 in gold. 

It is really a most fascinating bit of 
fun to take up the list evening after 
evening, and see how many words can be 
added. 

A few rules are necessary for a»solute 
fair play. 

Any word authorized by Webster’s 
Dictionary will be counted, but no name 
of person. Both the singular and plural 
can be used, as for instance “ grape” 
and “ grapes.” 

The letters in “ Y-I-O-Grape-Nuts ” 
may be repeated in the same word. 

Geographical names authorized by 
Webster will be counted. 

Arrange the words in alphabetical 
classes, all those beginning with A to- 
gether, and those beginning with E to 
come under HE, ete. 

When you are writing down the words 
leave some spaces, in the A, E, and other 
columns to fill in later as new words 
come to you, for they will spring into 
mind every evening. 

It is almost certain that some con- 
testants will tie with others. In such 
cases a prize identical in value and char- 
acter with that offered in that class shall 
be awarded to each. Each one will be 
requested to send with the list of words 
a plainly written letter describing the 
advantages of Grape-Nuts, but the con- 
testant is not required to purchase a 
pkg. These letters are not to contain 
poetry, or fancy flourishes, but simple, 
truthful statements o1 fact. For illus- 
tration: A person may have experienced 
some incipient or chronic ails traceable 


_to unwise selection of food that failed to 


give the body and brain the energy, 
health and power desired. Seeking bet- 
ter conditions a change in food is made 
and Grape-Nuts and cream used in place 
of the former diet. Suppose one quits 
the meat, fried potatoes, starchy, sticky 
messes of half-cooked oats or wheat and 
cuts out the coffee. Try, say, for break- 
fast a bit of fruit, a dish of Grape-Nuts 
and cream, two soft-boiled eggs, a slice 
of hard toast and a cup of Postum Food 
Coffee. Some amateur says: “A man 
would faint away on that,” but my dear 


friend we will put dollars to your pen- 
nies that the noon hour will find a man 
on our breakfast huskier and with a 
stronger heart-beat and clearer working 
brain than he ever had on the old diet. 

Suppose, if you have never really made 
a move for absolutely clean health that 
pushes you along each day with a spring 
in your step and a reserve vigor in mus- 
cle and brain that makes the doing of 
things a pleasure, you join the army of 
“plain old common sense,” and start in 
now. Then after you have been 2 or 3 
weeks on the Grape-Nuts training you 
write a statement of how you used to be 
and how you are now. The simple facts 
will interest others and surprise your- 
self. We never publish names except on 
permission, but we often tell the facts in 
the newspapers, and when requested give 
the names by private letter. 

There is plenty of time to get personal 
experience with Grape-Nuts and write a 
sensible, truthful letter to be sent in with 
the list of words, as the contest does not 
close until April 30th, 1906. So start in 
as soon as you like to building words and 
start in using Grape-Nuts. Cut this 
statement out and keep the letters 
Y-I-O-Grape-Nuts before you and when 
you write your letter you will have some 
reason to write on the subject, “Why I 
Owe Grape-Nuts.” 

Remember 331 persons will win prizes, 
which will be awarded in an exact and 
just manner as soon as the list can be 
counted after April 30th, 1906. Every 
contestant will be sent a printed list of 
names and addresses of winners on appli- 
cation, in order to have proof that the 
prizes are sent as agreed. The company 
is well known all over the world for ab- 
solute fidelity to its agreements, and 
every single one of the 331 winners may 
depend on receiving the prize won. 

Many persons might feel it useless to 
contest, but when one remembers the 
great number of  prizes—(331)—the 
curiosity of seeing how many words can 
really be made up evening after evening, 
and the good, natural fun and education 
in the competition, it seems worth the 
trial; there is no cost, nothing to lose and 
a fine opportunity to win one of the 
many boxes of gold or greenbacks. 

We make the prediction that some who 
win a prize of gold or greenbacks, will 
also win back health and strength worth 
more to them than a wagon full of money 
prizes. 

There are no preliminaries, cut out 
this statement and go at it, and send in 
the list and letter before April 30th, 1906, 
to Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich., and let your name and address be 
plainly written. 
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“KEEP SWEET AND KEEP MOVIN’.” 


Hard to be sweet when the throng is 
dense, 
When the elbows jostle and shoulders 
crowd; 
Easy to give and to take offense 
When the touch is rough and the voice 
is loud; 
“Keep to the right ” in the city’s throng; 
“ Divide the road” on the broad high- 


way; 
There’s one way right when everything’s 
wrong; 
Easy and fair goes far in a day, 


Just 
“Keep sweet and keep movin’.” 


The quick taunt answers the hasty 
word— 
The lifetime’s chance for a “help” is 
missed; 
The muddiest pool is a fountain stirred, 
A kind hand clinched makes an ugly 
fist. 
When the nerves are tense and the mind 
is vexed, 
The spark lies close to the magazine; 
Whisper a hope to the soul perplexed— 
Banish the fear with a smile serene— 
Just 
“Keep sweet and keep movin’.” 


—Robert J. Burdette. 


A NECESSARY EVIL. 


Experience of a Minister Who Tried to 
Think That of Coffee. 


“A descendant of the Danes, a nation 
of coffee drinkers, I used coffee freely till 
I was 20 years old,” writes a clergyman 
from Iowa. “ At that time I was a stu- 
dent at a Biblical Institute, and sudden- 
ly became aware of the fact that my 
nerves had become demoralized, my brain 
dull and sluggish, and that insomnia was 
fastening its hold upon me. 


“T was loath to believe that these 
things came from the coffee I was drink- 
ing, but at last was forced to that con- 
clusion, and quit it. 


“T was so accustomed to a hot table 
beverage and felt the need of it so much, 
that after abstaining from coffee for a 
time and recovering my health, I went 
back to it. I did this several times, but 
always with disastrous results. I had 
about made up my mind that coffee was 
a necessary evil. 


“ About this time a friend told me that 
I would find Postum Food Coffee very 
fine, and in many respects away ahead of 
coffee. So I bought some, and, making it 
very carefully according to the direc- 
tions, we were delighted to find that he 
had not exaggerated in the least. From 
that day to this we have liked it better 
than the old kind of coffee or anything 
else in the way of a table drink. 

“Tts use gave me, in a very short time, 
an increase in strength, clearness of 
brain and steadiness of nerves; and 
sleep, restful and restoring, came back 
to me. 

“T am thankful that we heard of 
Postum, and shall be glad to testify at 
any time to the good it has done me.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


~~“ SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers 01 
‘* The American Friend ” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED.—4A place on a farm, by a young man 
(a Friend) 26 yearsold, Strong and healthy. Willing 
to do any kind of work about farm. Good, réliable 
character. Apply direct to Howard P. Slaister, 
eare of Lucy A. Wilson, R. F. D. Route No. 2, 
Rochester, New Hampshire. 


WANTED.—A young woman Friend 4s assistant 
housekeeper in a Friend’s family, near Phila., Pa. 
Address Y. P., care this office. 


ALBERT G. LINNEY, six years, teacher at 
Bootham School. York, (England) seeks appoint- 
ment in U.S. A. Has studied French in Paris for 
year. Special knowledge of boy’s training at 
Cricket and Association football. Highest refer- 
ences. Address 79 Vyner Street, York. 


THE PLYMOUTH, 115 West Coulter Street, 
Germantown—Two vacancies for a few weeks after 
8rd mo, 2d; also one small room for gentleman. 
Sarah C. C. Reeve. 


COMPANION WANTED.—Young woman, mem- 
ber of Friends preferred, to accompany nearsighted, 
elderly lady to Liverpool. Passage paid to England 
as compensation. Call at office of AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch St,, Philadelphia. (dues ual 


THE SECRET OF THE LORD. 


God sometimes shuts the door and shuts 
us in, 
That He may speak, perchance through 
grief or pain, 
And softly, heart to heart, above the din, 
May tell some precious thought to us 
again. 


God sometimes shuts the door and keeps 
us still, 
That so our feverish haste, our deep 
unrest, 
Beneath His gentle touch may quiet, till 
He whispers what our weary hearts 
love best. 


God sometimes shuts the door, and 
though shut in, 
If *tis His hand, shall we not wait and 
see? 
If worry lies without, and toil and sin, 
God’s Word may wait within for you 
and me. —WNSelected. 


NOT A LAW-BOOK AT ALL. 


Senator Blackburn relates a story of 
a lawyer in Kentucky who was generally 
very fortunate in winning his suits in 
the lower courts of that State, and 
equally unfortunate in losing them by 
reason of reversals by the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth. 

One day the Senator chanced to find 
the lawyer in a train pulling out of 
Louisville, and on the attorney’s knee 
was spread a huge law volume, which he 
appeared to be devouring with much in- 
terest. 

“Well, my friend,” said Mr. Black- 
burn, “don’t you get time enough in 
your office to read law, without fetching 
law books on a journey? ” 

The lawyer sniffed contemptuously. 
“This isn’t law that I’m reading,” said 
he. “It’s a volume, sah, relating to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Kentucky.” 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
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CHAIRS Rushed rusueo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on Ba at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


“The home is the center of our affec- 
tions around which our hearts’ best 
wishes twine.” 


In the Present 


You have your only op- 
portunity of making a 
permanent provision for 
the future of your family. 
Secure a policy of Life 


Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Comfort, happiness, edu- 
cation and even food and 
shelter for those you 
love may depend on this 
policy. 


While you are secure in 
the present, make your 
family secure 


In the Future 


Write for Information, Dept. 67 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Co. by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE—Newark, N. J. 
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NOTICES. 


There will be a dinner for the old 
scholars of Friends’ School (now Moses 
Brown School), of Providence, in New 
York City, on the 31st inst. For par- 
ticulars address S. F. Peckham, 280 
Broadway, N. Y. 


The Dorcas Society of Friends’ Meet- 
ing, La Porte, Ind., will hold a “ Hand- 
kerchief Bazaar” soon. The ladies ask: 


So this, then, is our plea in brief, 
To help our enterprise, 

You each please send a handkerchief 
Of any kind or size. 


Please send by Third month 15th, 1906. | 


In pursuance of a concern approved in 
the late quarterly meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, a meeting for worship has 
been appointed to be held in the meeting 
house on Twelfth Street, below Market 
Street, on Fourth-day, Third month 7th, 
at 7.30 p.m., to which our members gen- 
erally, and the attenders of our meetings 
are invited. A light supper will be served 
between 6 and 7 p.m., to which those at- 
tending the meeting are cordially in- 
vited. 


The leading article in the Third month 
World’s Work is M. G. Cunniff’s vivid and 
comprehensive explanation of “Texas 
and the Texans.” Eugene P. Lyle’s series 
of West Indian investigations is con- 
tinued interestingly with the story of 
“Captain Baker and Jamaica.” “Q. P’s” 
remarkable series of insurance articles 
which have attracted such wide atten- 
tion, deals in this number with “ Life In- 
surance Corruption.” Other interesting 
articles appear. 


READ PRUDENTIAL Advertisement 
and send in Coupon. 


Witfiam S. (7 <i =<" Za) 
Yarnall : Ey 7 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 

118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 
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All You Have Guessed 


about life insurance may 
be wrong. If you wish 
to know the truth, send 
for ‘The How and the 
Why.” 
by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


109-113 YouviLLe SQuarRE 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa on 
and faith in God. Read‘ Chapters from the 
New ActS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PAYS FOR ITSELF. 


Occasionally the intending buyer of a cream separator who 
has but a small amount of ready cash to invest is tempted to 
put his money into one of the so-called “cheap” machines 
which are being largely advertised. - Although he recognizes the 
superiority of the DE LAVAL machine and his need of a good 
separator, he invests in the “cheap” trashy machine because 
he does not happen to have ready the full amount which he 
supposes to be necessary to buy a DE LAVAL. This is where 
closer investigation of the matter would pay him well. A 

DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 
may be bought upon such liberal payment terms that it will 
more than earn its cost while the buyer is paying for it. In 
addition the DE LAVAL buyer has positive assurance that his 


machine will be good for at least twenty years of service, dur- 
ing which time it will save every possible dollar for him and 


earn its original cost over and over again. If he purchases 
the so-called “cheap ” separator he must pay cash in advance, 
and then take the chance of the machine becoming worthless 
after a year or two of-use, to say nothing of the cream it will 
waste while it does last,—all of which means that the buyer 
has virtually thrown away the money invested in the “ cheap ” 
separator and wasted his time, labor and product in the bar- 
gain. The DE LAVAL is THE separator that pays for itself — 
lasts on the average ten times longer than any other machine 
and insures the greatest possible profits in the end. This being 
the fact there surely can be no economy in the purchase of the 
so-called “cheap ” separator, however small its first cost may 
be. Remember that the DE LAVAL pays for itself. Catalogue 
and full particulars gladly sent upon request. Write to-day. 
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PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


For the treatment of 
chronic and nervous cases. No insane, Twenty acres in lawn. 
Massage, electricity, baths 


J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N.J. 
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Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 
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() opens with a triumphant arch 

made up of over 40 varieties of vege- 
tables the world has learned to value, and 
of which we were the original intro- 
ducers. It has some both new and good 
for this season, and a vast variety of 
standard vegetable and flower seed, with 
intelligent instructions for the cultivat- 
ing of all of them. Catalogue FREE, 
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I SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY AGAIN. 
I shall not pass this way again, 
But far beyond earth’s Where and When 
May I look back along the road 
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Where on both sides good seed I sowed. 


I shall not pass this way aga, 
May Wisdom guide my tongue and pen, 
And Love be mine that so I may 


Plant roses all along the way. 


I shall not pass this way again, 
May I be courteous to men, 
Faithful to friends, true to my God, 
A fragrance on the path I trod. 
—Clarence Urmy, in Harper’s Bazar. 
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How to Grow 
Roses 


Growing roses successfully and 
abundantly is easy when you have 
learned a few simple facts and have 
good rose-bushes to start with. 

Our handsome helpful book ‘‘ How to 
Grow Roses’’ tells you these facts: 
How to select the best roses for your 
locality ; how to plant, prune and pro- 
tect them, and how to grow the finest 
blossoms. Beautifully illustrated with 
photographs. Free to readers of this 
magazine. So is our new 136 page 
catalogue, describing the choicest roses. 

We are the pioneer rose growers of America. 
Our plants have a reputation. From our com- 
plete assortment you can be sure of getting the 
kind that will do best in your locality. We 
pack carefully and guarantee each plant to 
reach you in perfect growing condition. For 
roses next summer, begin planting now. It 
will pay to get our two books. Write for them 


to-day. 
The Conard & Jones Co. 
Box X, West Grove, Pa. 
‘“Growers of the Best Roses in America.” 
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mention 
this maga- 
zine and send 
10 ceuts for 
cost of mailing, : 
we willsend you one 
packet each of these 
choice seeds together with 


/ DREER’S Garden Book tor 1906 


The seeds are the choicest of their kinds, and willprovide fura J 

continuous succession of bloom from May until November. 
Dreer’s Garden Book for 1906 is almost as neces- 

sary to success witb flowers aa the seed and cultivation. 224 pages 

of solid information on everything pertaining to flowers and vege- 

tabies. 1,000 illustrations. Beautiful colored plates. 

HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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your plans and start your team, and 


if anywhere along the route, between 
planning and cropping, you need help, 
just draw on our accumulated capital 


of 50 years’ experience. At the start 
off you will need good seed. 
Catalogue free. 


J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite tne attention of the rea lers 01 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. per line eachinsertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


COMPANION WANTED.—Young woman, mem- 
ber of Friends preferred, to accompany nearsighted, 
elderly lady to Liverpool. Passage paid to England 
as compensation. Call at office of AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia. : 


ALBERT G. LINNEY, six years, teacher at 
Bootham School. York, (England) seeks appoint- 
ment in U.S. A. Has studied French in Paris for 
year. Special knowledge of boy’s training at 
Cricket and Association football. Highest refer- 
ences. Address 79 Vyner Street, York. 


Can we expect light on our difficulties 
when we refuse it on our duties? 


Culture does not supersede Christ, but 
Christ precedes the best culture. 


Some men are long-headed and narrow- 
hearted. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
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902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 
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HOW THESE FRIENDS LOVE 


ANOTHER. 


Tis beautiful phrase from the olden time was 
quoted; in ridicule, the other day, by the newspapers 


of a certain city in which the Friends’ meeting. has 


been split into bitter factions. Jor more than a week 
the “ Quaker quarrel” had first place on the front 
page, and the lurid head-lines attracted the attention 
of-all readers. It is not likely that Friends in that 
at least not in a generation 


city ean ever live down 


-—the impression which these newspaper reports have 


given. What will the beautiful name “ Friends ” 
suggest to those who have read these sensational arti- 
cles? It will suggest a band of men and women who 
go to meeting with tomahawk and scalping knife! 
who plan ingenious methods of ruining the reputa- 
tion of their own members. No wonder that some- 
body quotes in scorn the good old phrase, “* How these 
Friends love one another! ” 

We should not refer to the subject if the disgrace 
were confined to a single meeting in a single city. 


- We should mourn over it in silence, and let the harp 


hang on the willow. But unfortunately these eigh- 
teen on whom the tower of Siloam has fallen are not 
guilty above all others. Here is one meeting which 
has given the sensational editor a fine chance for his 
pen, but there are many meetings where the condi- 
tions are much the same, though they succeed in 
escaping the notice of the public. 


It is our lot to hear much that is going on within 
the limits of Zion. Sometimes we hear one side, 
sometimes we hear “ the other side,” and oceasionally 
we hear both sides of meeting difficulties. This much 
we can testify to from personal experience: The 
fundamental weakness in American Quakerism to- 
day is the lack of the spirit of love. It is not un- 
soundness in doctrine that enféebles us; it is not ig- 
norance; it is not poverty of ministry. It is the 
poverty of love. It is the old Corinthian trouble in 
modern dress. The petty details of meeting business 
are the occasions of bitter division; jealousies over 
the official places make parties. This group is for 
Paul and this other for Apollos, and a third set is 
pulling for Cephas. 

Whatever else this sort of thing may be, it is not 
Christianity. A man may proclaim his orthodoxy 


through a megaphone, and shout it from the top gal- 
lery; it is nol orthodoxy if it lacks the spirit of love, 
if it splits instead of uniting. ‘There is only one key 
to the kingdom of God, and that is love, for God is 
love. The label on the coat may be “ Friend,” in big 
capitals, but the kingdom of God is not an affair of 
lubels. Labels do not pass. It is an affair of the 
spirit, and (let this be remembered) the “ spirit ”’ is 
what determines our words and deeds. If the hand 
wields a tomahawk it is useless to claim a spirit of 
leve, because love does not tomahawk; it suffers long 
and is kind; it is not provoked; it thinks no evil. 
There never was a good “ Friends’ meeting ”’ 
which lacked the spirit of love. You may get an or- 
gan, or bring in a pastor, or get up a revival to 
“save” the meeting. But it cannot be “ saved” by 
such methods. Nothing will “ save” it but a genu- 
a love for 


ine spirit of love among the members 
men, and, above everything, a love for Christ which 
melts the hearts of all into a unity of spint. Uni- 
formity is not the important thing. We may differ 
in views and differ in methods and still be one body; 
it is unity of spirit, rising above all differences of de- 
tail, that makes a-churech. Once the spectators, 
watching the impressive sight of a multitude of 
Friends trying to separate after their deliberations 
together, cried out: “‘ See how these Freinds love one 
another.” Will that ever be said again? If the time 
does come when a wave of generous love once more 
sweeps through us and unifies our hearts, we shall 
do our work again with power. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Puitapetputa Friends have issued, through a 
Committee of Young Friends, the best Book of Meet- 
ings we have yet seen. It has been prepared to assist 
those who desire to attend other meetings than their 
own. The little book professes to give every meeting 
in the yearly meeting. It locates it, tells how to reach 
it, if it is in the country, comments on the meeting 
house, and frequently on the character of the popu- 
lation round about. It gives the day and hour of the 
yarious meetings held in the house, the number of 
ministers who belong to the meeting, the average at- 
tendance, and in many cases the number of children 
in membership. A frequent comment is: “ There is 
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no resident minister, and the meeting is usually held 
in silence.” The work is done with much care, and in 
a spirit of honesty dealing with facts and conditions. 
It will certainly prove of real service, and will result 
in many helpful visits to country meetings. 


Ir is with great relief that we see the Conference 
of the European Powers upon the Morocco dispute 
shaping toward a peaceful issue. It has seemed at 
times, during the eight weeks which this international 


conference has been sitting, as though war between 


Germany and France was almost certain. But it is 
doubtful whether any of the great powers of Europe 
will ever again plunge into a war unless its national 
existence is imperiled or its territory seriously threat- 
ened. The whole world wishes to see order and law 
established in Morocco, and it is everywhere recog- 
nized that somebody must be the guardian of this 
chaotic country until a higher state of civilization is 
reached there; but it would be a pitiful spectacle to 
see Europe drenched with blood to decide who is to 
“civilize ” a strip of Africa! 


Ar last it looks as though order were to prevail in 
Russia. The promised National Assembly is about to 
become a realized fact. Ever since the Ozar’s prom- 
ise to the people the government has been in a des- 
perate struggle with the dissatisfied and reactionary 
forces of the Empire, and it has never been easy to 
prophesy who would win. Fortunately for the inter- 
ests of the people themselves, the government is win- 
ning and the people are waking up to the fact that 
they are to have a real and eflicient part in the gov- 
ernment—a government which includes one-sixth 
part of the habitable globe and one-tenth part of the 
Hereafter no law will be effective 
without the approval of the National Assembly. The 
creation of this Assembly is, truly, as Baron Rosen 


human race. 


recently said, the greatest act ever accomplished by a 
tussian sovereign. 


Ir is seriously to be hoped that New York will suc- 
ceed in getting some legislation, during the present 
session of the Legislature, which will suppress the 
“bogus hotels” which exist in New York city and 
elsewhere under the Raines Liquor Law. Out of the 
1,700 hotels in New York city it is estimated that 
1,200 are “ bogus.” They are “ hotels ” only for the 
purpose of selling liquor, and of conducting an even 
wickeder traffic. The Anti-Saloon League, the minis- 
ters of the city, and many right-minded citizens, are 
pushing the fight with zeal, and there seems good 


prospect of success. But the ‘“ ancient foe” has a 
way of winning, and it is not safe to count on easy 
victories. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
NOTES ON QUAKERISM. 
BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 
(Continued. ) 

THE PASTOR’S TEMPTATIONS. 


Perhaps at this point the explanation is permissible 
that the writer does not in these notes speak from the 
standpoint of experience as a pastor, which would be 
presumptuous in one whose service in that field has 
been so brief. Far from doing so, these notes are the 
result of some years of reflection and observation 
from the pew, and they are now uttered from that 
mental standpoint, the writer’s experience as a pas- 
tor having thus far only served to strengthen convic- 
tions previously formed. 

The title of this section is justified by the fact that 
there are temptations peculiar to every calling in life, 
and the ministry is no exception. Moreover, it shares 
in some which are common to all pursuits, and chief 
among these is the tendency to let what is known as 
the “cloth” of one’s profession encroach upon and 
obscure his simple manhood. The lawyer tends to 
become everywhere a legalist, the teacher a didacti- 
cian, the preacher an instrument for coining piety 
into phrases for general consumption on all oceasions. 
He is expected by some to be the very one—the first 
one, and frequently the only one—ready to overflow 
on the occasion of every dinner, committee meeting, 
public gathering, prayer meeting, etc. He is ex- 
pected to be spiritually at high-water mark constant- 
ly, and, as a matter of course, all this springs from 
and continues to perpetuate a merely professional es- 
timate of the minister’s calling. The error is deeply 
rooted; society is thoroughly saturated with it, and it 
is making deep inroads into the Society of Friends. It 
manifests itself in many ways which in themselves 
seem too insignificant to be mentioned, but they are 
straws which show clearly how the current is run- 
ning. Where this view of the ministry prevails we 
find the minister of the gospel degenerating into a 
professional religionist. He seems to lack the red 
blood of normal men and assumes an odor of sanctity 
and “ other-worldliness ” which lowers the real value 
and standing of his important station, even though 
the laity which produces such a condition is the last 
to recognize the real trouble. 

Small as it may seem, the growing use of “ Rey.” 
before the names of our Friends’ ministers is a long 
descent from the simple and deeply consistent prac- 
tice of earlier days, when “ Rev.” (?) George Fox and 
“Rey.” (?) Robert Barclay preached the gospel of 
Christ in the simple dignity of plain manhood, requir- 
ing no professional designation. Long-standing as the 
writer’s dissenting observation of this practice has 
been, his recent opportunity to view it from the stand- 
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point of a pastor has been a further revelation. The 
newspaper reporter is never weary of referring to 
“the Reverend gentlemen ”; the courteous townsman 
salutes the “ Rev.”; friends, and Friends, at that, ad- 
dress their letters to “ Rev.”; and even the minutes 
of the secretary of the City Ministers’ Association sol- 
emnly record that none but reverend individuals make 
all the motions, amendments and reports. 

But some one may ask why there should be any ob- 
jection to the use of a harmless title, used largely as a 
matter of designation and convenience, precisely as 
we respectfully indicate the calling of the college in- 
structor or the physician. ‘To which the answer is 
two-fold. In the first place, even in the so-called 
secular professions anything is to be deplored which 
sacrifices simple manhood to professional cloth, and 
there is a deep philosophy in the prophecy that as 
mankind progresses we shall not have ‘ Professors ” 
and “ Doctors,” but men, teaching, and men, practic- 
ing medicine. And if we were to grant for a mo- 
ment that with Friends the ministry is to be classed 
as a profession, how much more true would the above 
be in a calling where the redeemed personality of the 
man is the heart of the whole work! 

But more potent than the above general considera- 
tion, let it be remembered that the Quaker view of 
the ministry places it upon a sublimely simple plane, 
the man actually ministering to men, of which fact 
the church merely makes record, and leaves him in his 
simple Christian manhood, undegraded by any trap- 
pings of sacerdotalism or ceremony. Hence, if one 
says, Why not permit his title to announce to men his 
calling? the further answer is that wherever a door is 
thus opened he enters it heralded as a professional re- 
ligionist and not as man meets man. 

The Society of Friends has suffered at times from 
its unique, and possibly insufficient view of the min- 
istry, but in one respect it has been richly blessed; its 
ministers may have been unlettered and even uncouth 
at times, but they were not effeminate and profes- 
sional in character. Coming in rough-handed from 
the plow or shop, they came from a healthful touch 
with the realities of every-day life, and there was, and 
still is in most cases, a flavor of plain, sturdy man- 
hood about them which is deeply refreshing to one 
who has come to realize how much removed from the 
battles of actual life the opposite type of ministry has 
often been regarded by active men. 

And, after all, is there not something in the view 
which Friends hold of the ministry, that is fundamen- 
tally and unalterably at war with every phase of re- 
ligious professionalism? Taking the Spirit-filled soul 
of the man as its central point, and repudiating all the 
systems and external sanctions of religion considered 
as an establishment rather than a personal life, there 
follow by logical necessity the priesthood of beliey- 
ers, freedom of worship, discardment of ceremonial 
accessories, and a ministry undistinguished from the 
main body except by possession and exercise of gifts 
greater in degree, but not different in kind. The 
world has no clear conception of this view of our min- 
istry. It regards the difference as due to our pecu- 
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liarities rather than to our principles, and while our 
ministers cannot afford to spend their time in dis- 
claiming or declaiming along these lines, nevertheless 
our own membership could do much by ceasing to 
drift in the world’s way and by more loyal apprecia- 
tion of the deeper bearings of these seemingly insig- 
nificant customs. 

Closely allied to the use of ecclesiastical titles is 
that other one of the professional garb and manner. 

The reader is aware that many denominations seek 
to further distinguish, mark off and label their min- 
istry from the general laity by the use of a certain 
distinctive style and cut of garment, and it will prob- 
ably be found that those most given to this are also 
those who make the greatest use of distinctive titles. 
So it is not strange that Friends’ ministers should be 
infected by this custom along with the other before- 
mentioned, and in some cases adopt a style of dress 
and general attire which has become, by its almost ex- 
clusive use by ministers of other denominations, 
known as a distinctly clerical garb. This well-meant 
error can be pointed out only in the very broadest 
terms, for who would presume to lay down a general 
criterion of dress for his fellowmen? A style of coat 
that would instantly mark a man as a clergyman in a 
certain section or if worn on a certain occasion, put- 
ting the wearer in sharp contrast with “ common ” 
men, might be the very thing needful at another time 
or in a different section of country to merge the min- 
ister into the great mass of well-dressed, because 
suitably dressed, men. So, laying aside the matter of 
mere details, let us content ourselves with asking 
whether it is compatible with the convictions which 
we hold concerning the gospel ministry for our min- 
isters to lay aside the effort to dress in plain and un- 
obtrusive style as simple men should, and adopt for all 
occasions a distinctly professional garb? And even 
laying entirely aside any matter of principle and plac- 
ing the question on the basis of mere expediency, can 
the minister of the gospel best reach and influence 
men as a man among men, or as one so different from 
his fellowmen that even his attire must be made to 
proclaim it? In answering this question in favor of 
plain, unadorned and unlabeled simplicity, we also 
place the ban upon all professionalism in manner and 
speech, either in the pulpit or out of it, as a sign of 
weakness in the man and the promise of the same in 
his work. 

The natural tendency is to drift imperceptibly into 
these things, and only by a clearly-defined grasp of 
what we hold as essentially true in such things can we 
be guided consistently in practice. 


(To be continued.) 


He [St. Francis, of Assisi] took counsel only 
of himself and God. In this was his strength; if he 
had hesitated, or even if he had simply submitted 
himself to ecclesiastical rules, he would have been 
stopped twenty times before he had done anything. 
—Paul Sabatier. 
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LAURENCE FRIENDS’ ACADEMY. 
BY LAURENCE T. KERSEY. 

One mile west of the one hundredth meridian, and 
nine miles south of latitude 37 degrees 1 north, on 
what was once thought of only as the coyote-infested 
plains of “No Man’s Land,” stands the Laurence 
Friends’ Academy. No monument to the educational 
and religious interests of the Church was ever erected 
on what was once a more desolate and wnpromising 
spot. But on this part of the great plains a nucleus of 


A SOD-HOUSE, 
principal and her assistant. 


Home of the 


God-fearing people settled, and that like should eon- 
tinue to attract like was but natural. 

The establishment of the Academy was accidental, 
or providential, call it as you like. A college pro- 
desiring to precure what his yearly salary 
seemed to have continually failed to enable him to 
procure—a little real estate—during one of his vaca- 
tions wandered out into the government lands of 
Western Oklahoma, the land of the cattle kings’ par- 
adise. On his wanderings he stopped for a mght with 
a ranchman who had the supervision of some five 
thousand acres of land. In the course of the evening 
‘he professor’s attention was attracted by the form 
of language used by members of the family in ad- 
dressing each other. On asking for an explanation he 
was informed by the ranechman that in his eld home 
in New York State his parents and all the children 
were members of a religious sect known as Quakers, 
and that from childhood he had been taueht to use 
that form of language as a part of their faith. The 
ranchman’s explanation was more lucid than neces- 
sary, for the professor himself was a member of the 
same denomination. A bond of sympathy was then 
and there formed that resulted in the founding of an 
Academy. 

A number of other families were discovered in a 
radius of twenty-five or thirty miles who were 
Friends. and with these every other family, no mat- 
ier of what religious faith, joined heartily in the ef- 
fort to establish a school. Of what it meant to a lit- 
tle community of people, a majority of whom were 
living in dug-outs, or sod houses, and making an ef- 
fort in addition to supporting themselves and their 
families, to secure what they had so far in life failed 
to secure, a home of their own, it is not necessary 


fessor, 


here to write. It could not be easily written if it were 
necessary. But the building was erected, school is 
how in progress, and the church membership numbers 
about fifty. 

The Academy is organized and chartered under the 
laws of Oklahoma, and is under the supervision of a 
board of nine trustees. It is strictly a Christian, but 
not a sectarian, institution, and is open to all, regard- 
less of religious belief. 

The building is substantial, and for the present 
commodious, the main room being 24x40 feet, with a 
¥Ox20 foot addition for a music and recitation room. 
lt stands on a beautiful five-acre site, overlooking one 


_ of the most beautiful valleys in northwestern Okla- 


homa. It is two miles from Gate post oftice, Oklaho- 
ia, and fourteen miles south of Englewood, Kansas, 
ihe nearest railroad point. The total cost of the in- 
stitution to date is a little over two thousand dollars. 
about three hundred of which is yet to be raised. 
The Board secured the principal of the Academy, 
Maud A. Drake, one of the most accomplished gradu- 
utes from the Northwestern Territorial Normal 
School, and a special student in elocution in the Chi- 
cago School of Oratory and Expression, and as assist- 
ant and instructor in music, Eva Blue, a graduate in 
niusie from the normal course in Friends’ Univers ity, 
Wichita, Kansas. These young ladies came highly 
recommended for seholarly attainment, professional 
ability and Christian character. T hey entered heart- 
ily upon their work at the opening of the present eal- 
endar year, and with the united support of the board, 
patrons and students, are making the Academy a 
strong center of intellectual and Christian culture. 
Harlan Parker, a minister, and his wife, regularly at- 


A “DUG-OUT.” 
Two students live here. . 


tend religious services. They drive from their claim 
eighteen miles west of the Academy. 

The greatest need of the Academy at present, aside 
from the means with which to pay the $300 indebted- 


ness, an amount which the patrons of the school hope 
to raise among themselves after the coming wheat 


harvest, is a pormrtory. There is no place to acecom- 
modate students from a distance. Very few homes in 


the neighborhood can house more than the regular 


family. The instructors heroically accommodated 
themselves to the advantages of a little sod house, on 


the Academy grounds, with one room 8x12 feet. Two: 
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of the students occupy a dilapidated dug-out one-half 
mile from the Academy. 

A more needed improvement in a community of 
more worthy people could hardly be imagined. Those 
desiring information concerning the church, the 
school or the locality may address Professor H. C. 
Fellow, President of the Board of Trustees, Alva, 
Oklahoma, or Jason Newby, Treasurer, Gate, Okla- 
homa. 

New Providence, Iowa. 


——_ 


Sone Views on Present Day Topics. 


DEPRAVITY. 
BY LUKE WOODARD. 


The admissibility of a word we may employ when 
discussing religious topics should be determined by 
the recognized definition of it, rather than on the 
ground of its being or not bemg found in the Holy 
Scriptures. Its use is justified if the idea it conveys 
is not anti-scriptural. We almost necessarily use 
words when treating of doctrines that are not con- 
tained in the Bible. ‘“ Vicarious,” “ substitutional,” 
“ propitiatory,” “‘ manhood,” ‘ human nature,” “ hu- 
man depravity,” are words and phrases not found in 
the Bible, and yet such as are in common use. 

“ Depravity,” “ human depravity,” ‘ total deprav- 
ity,” are also not found in the Scriptures, but is the 
meaning of the same contrary to Scripture teaching ? 
Webster defines depravity thus: ‘ A state of bemg 
depraved, a corrupted or vitiated state of moral char- 
acter; a vitiated state of feeling, as depravity of the 
human heart.” And “corruption” is given as a 
synonym. 

Now with this definition I do not see how any one 
who accepts the testimony of the Scriptures as to 
what man is by nature, can have any valid objection 
to the term “ human depravity.” The Apostle Paul 
says, “ The whole world is found guilty before God.” 
“ We have before proved that both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, that they are all under sin.” 

In Ephesians 2: 2, 3, he classes himself with others 
as “ children of disobedience, among whom we all had 
our conversation in times past, in the lusts of our 
flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind, and were by nature the children of wrath even 
as others.” ; 

In the foregoing there is reference to the conduct, 
and also to an antecedent condition of the heart—a 
corrupt fountain from which issues a polluted stream. 

The sacred writers speak of mankind in a state of 
nature as being “ dead in trespasses and in sins.” Our 
Saviour Himself says that those who hear Tis voice 
“are passed from death unto life.” The Scriptures 
testify that “ He tasted death for every man,” and 
ihe apostle argues from this premise “ that if one 
died for all, then were all dead.” The apostle John’s 
testimony harmonizes with this: “The whole world 
lieth in wickedness ”—in the Revised Version, “ in 
the evil one.” (1 John 5: 19.) 

According to the teaching of Paul the relation of 


? 


sm and death is that of cause and effect, and he con- 
nects this universal effect of sin with the original 
transgression of Adam, the parent of our race. “ By 
one man sin entered the world, and death by sin, so 
death passed upon all men for that all have sinned. 

For if through the offence of one many be dead, 
by one man’s offence death reigned by one. By the 
offence of one judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation. By one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners.” “ For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” (Rom. 5: 14-21; 
LiCorneh 2:22: ) 

The death entailed upon his posterity was two-fold 
—spiritual and temporal. The threatened penalty 
was, ‘“‘ In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt sure- 
ly die.” As he lived some hundreds of years after- 
wards, we cannot reasonably avoid the conclusion that 
spiritual death was the immediate result of his fall, 
and subsequently the death of the body in fulfillment 
of the words, ‘‘ Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt 
return.” 

To be without Christ is to be spiritually dead. 
“He that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life.” (I John 5: 12.) 

Now certain things may be predicated of death, 
whether physical or spiritual. 

1. It is not capable of degrees. The disease which 
results in death may be gradual in its advance, but a 
moment comes when life becomes extinct, and the 
after marks of death, its resultant effects, may like- 
wise be gradual in their progress from rigidity to cor- 
ruption, from corruption to ultimate disintegration; 
but the body that has become a mass of corruption 
is no more dead than when the Spirit left it. 

Lazarus, whose body in the estimation of his sis- 
ter was already offensive, was no more dead than was 
the daughter of Jairus, on whose cheek there may 
have lingered the flush of the life just departed, and 
it required the omnipotent power of Him who said, 
“T am the resurrection and the life,” no less to re- 
store the maiden than to bring Lazarus again to life. 

Secondly. The dead have no power of self-resusci- 
tation. There must be brought into active energy 
something that does not belong to that which is dead, 
before there can be a quickening into life. This is 
true of the moral no less than of the physical nature 
of man. When, therefore, we use the phrase, “ total 
depravity,” it must be understood of this condition of 
destitution of life spiritual and of an absolute inea- 
pability of self-recovery. While all unregenerate 
men are not equally wicked, all are equally dead, and 
as certainly as physical death results in offensiveness 
and decay, so spiritual death, if unarrested, will cause 
its victim, by its own gravity, to sink lower and lower, 
until it is ready to “ work all uncleanness with greedi- 
ness.” 


The young lion whose ferocity is latent may be con- 
sidered harmless, but time will show that an incipient 
lion nature was there from the first, as it develops into 
the ferociousness of its kind. 

The standard authors of our Church, both ancient 
and modern, have expressed views in harmony with 
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the foregoing. Robert Barclay admits that “ dis- 
cases and death are a consequence of Adam’s sin, and 
even that the whole creation suffered a decay by his 
fall. We confess, then, that a seed of sin is trans- 
mitted to all men, though imputed to none until by 
sinning they actually join with it. (Apology, chap. 
IV, page 97.) 

Again,“ 1 willingly confess that sickness and all 
the other miseries attending this life, yea, and death 
itself, considering the anguishes wherewith it is now 
generally attended, are the consequences of the fall 
and of sin.” 

Vol. III, p. 830. He expresses himself in language 
which clearly imples fallen man’s total depravity: 
“JT affirm that man by the fall was wholly degener- 
ated, retaining nothing of the image of God.” 
Vol. Ill, p. 333. “ Man of himself is wholly impo- 
tent for working with grace” (p. 398). He ex- 
pressed a belief that ‘‘ infants have a seed of sin in 
them,” and consequently “ that regeneration is need- 
ful for infants,” though he does not profess to ex- 
plain the mystery, admitting, however, that they are 
included in the work of universal redemption, and are 
partakers of the “ benefit of Christ’s death.” (Vol. 
III, pp. 349-50.) 

He affirms that “ infants have a seed of sin in them 
which is called death and the old man,” and adds: “I 
believe they have need of Christ, as a Saviour, who 
died for them to deliver them from this.” (Vol. III, 
p. 347.) 

““ We believe that men by nature are born children 
of wrath.” (p. 560.) 


Barclay ascribes the fall of man to the tempta- 
tion of a personal agent called the devil: ‘“ He who is 
now the devil was created of God a good angel, but 
by his own voluntary fall he hath reduced himself 
to be a devil, not by any real creation, but by a de- 
generation.” (Vol. III, p. 95.) 


Barclay does not admit that guilt is transmitted 
from Adam to his posterity, as Augustine taught; 
that sin is not imputed to any until in their own act 
they commit sin. 


George Fox “ saw how death in Adam passed upon 
all men; but that by Christ, who tasted death for all 
men, a deliverance from it, and an entrance in God’s 
kingdom might be obtained.” Sewall’s History, p. 
32.) 

Joseph Phipps (1767), in his treatise, “On the 
original and present state of man,” is equally explicit 
on these points: “It appears from Holy Writ that 
previous to*our own offences we are all naturally af- 
fected by the transgression of our primogenitors: ‘ By 
one man sin entered the world, and death by sin, so 
death passed upon all men for that all have sinned.’ 
This is not to be understood of the death of the body 
cnly, for all come into the world in the image of the 
earthly or void of the quickening and sensible influ- 
ence of the divine life,” and “ the total want or de- 
privation of this divine life,” he calls the death which 
came upon all men. (Friends’ Library, Vol. X, p. 
375.) 

The same truths were held by Joseph John Gur- 


ture to all mankind.” .. 


ney: “ But though created virtuous and upright, our 
first parents were liable to temptation, and were made 
free to choose between good and evil; and no sooner 
had they been betrayed into an act of disobedience, 
that is of sin, than the chain of love and union which 
had bound them to their Creator was severed. Their 
original natural virtue was lost forever; their bodies 
were condemned to death; and morally they were 
dead already, prone to wickedness, and destitute of 
any power of their own to perform a good action. 


‘Such is the condition of those persons who are ‘ dead 


in trespasses and sins’; a condition common by na- 
. “The Scriptures teach 
us that the moral condition of Adam was transmitted — 
to all his descendants of all generations.” ... “It 
is evident that the death which is described by the 
apostle as passing upon all men (Rom. 5: 12), in 
consequence of Adam’s transgression, is not merely 
the return of the body to the dust from which it came, 
but also the alienation of the soul from God, a spir- 
itual death, the total corruption of the human heart.” 


Gurney is very specific as to the personality of 
Satan. He says man’s “ fall is traced in Scripture to 
the devices of a powerful and malicious being, the 
prince of fallen angels, the enemy of God and man, 
and the author of evil. It was the devil who tempt- 
ed our first parents to sin,” ete. (Portable Evidences, 
p. 135.) He repudiates the idea “that Satan is a 
mere figure of poetry, having no personal existence.” 


(p. 135.) 

The Declaration of Faith adopted by the Rich- 
mond Conference in 1887, and incorporated in the 
Uniform Discipline, under the head of ‘‘ Man’s Crea- 
tion and Fall,” after referring to man’s creation out 
of the dust of the ground, a living soul formed after 
the image and likeness of God, says: ‘‘ Being free to 
obey or disobey, he fell into transgression through 
unbelief, under the temptation of Satan, and thereby 
lost that spiritual life of righteousness in which he 
was created; and so death passed upon him as the in- 
evitable consequence of his sin. (Rom. 5:12.) As 
the children of fallen Adam all mankind bear his im- 
age. They partake of his nature, and are involved 
in the consequences of his fall. . . . But while we 
hold these views of the lost condition of man in the 
fall, we rejoice to believe that sin is not imputed to 
any until they transgress the divine law, after suffi- 
cient capacity has been given to understand it; and 
that infants, though inheriting this fallen nature, are 
saved in the infinite mercy of God, through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.” (pp. 51-2.) 


But in lost man’s behalf, through the mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus remedial agencies have been provided — 
which are equal to the utmost extent of the need of 
our fallen race—indemnity for our loss, cure for the 
soul’s malady, cleansing for its pollution, deliverance 
from its thraldom, and ultimate victory over the last 
enemy—death—and eternal glorification with Christ 
in heaven, offered without respect of persons on the 
gracious invitation couched in the language, “‘ Who- 
soever will let him take the water of life freely.” 

In the fifth chapter of Romans, where the apostle 
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institutes a comparison between Adam and Christ, he 
teaches that the benefit of Christ’s death is co-exten- 
sive with the effects of Adam’s fall: “ Therefore as 
by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one, 
the free gift came upon all men to justification of 
life.” This “ justification of life ” is not the same as 
justification by faith. It is the complete adjustment 
for the sin of Adam, so that the free gift, eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord (Rom. 6: 23) is im- 
parted to all before they incur guilt for their own 
transgressions. In other words, no one is condemned 
on account of the sin of Adam. 

Beyond this an effective offer of salvation is freely 
extended, in virtue of the atoning death of Christ, 
to all who have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God, so that if any perish it is not on account of 
Adam’s sin, or anything inherited from him, but be- 
cause they have neglected to avail themselves of of- 
fered grace and mercy. 

Without entering into any argument or theory as 
to how those who have never heard the gospel may be 
saved, it is certainly, scriptural to believe that as 
Christ tasted death for every man, the means where- 
by every one may avail himself of the benefit of that 
death are placed within his reach, or else Jesus Christ 
died in vain. He is the true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, and cannot be lim- 
ited by any outward circumstances in extending the 
gracious influence of His Spirit, the divine agency 
whereby the soul is quickened, and the new birth is 
accomplished. We believe that such an extension of 
ihe Holy Spirit’s influence is universal, and that the 
soul of man, though dead in a moral or spiritual 
sense, is yet through grace made susceptible of per- 
ceiving his influence, and capable of responding there- 
to. This is what Robert Barclay means by the phrase 
‘Universal and saving light.” 

The thought that the heathen cannot be saved 
without a knowledge of the gospel, valuable as such 
knowledge is, is repugnant to a sense of common jus- 
tice, and to all the Scriptures make known to us of 
the character of our gracious Creator who willeth not 
that any should perish. 

“Ts virtue then, unless of Christian growth 
Mere fallacy, or foolishness, or both, 
Ten thousand sages lost in endless woe 
For ignorance of what they could not know? 
That speech at once betrays a bigot’s tongue: 
Charge not a God with such outrageous wrong; 


Truly not I, the partial light men have, 
My creed persuades me, well employed may save.” 


—COWPER. 


While neither saving grace nor guilt is transmit- 
ted from parent to child, it can hardly be stated with 
too much emphasis, that there is much in heredity, 
training and environment. 

Heredity is that tendency in living things to re- 
produce their own likeness. In the human species 
it relates to the physical, mental and in some degree 
the moral characteristics. It is a matter of common 
observation that peculiar traits of character, as well 
as physical resemblances, are transmitted. This ex- 


plains the variety that marks the different races into 
which the human family is divided. For while cli- 
mate, food, habits of life and other things, originally 
combined to produce this variety, heredity is the 
prime factor in its perpetuation. 

Again, we often see wide contrasts between indi- 
viduals of the same race, resulting often in what we 
term family traits. In certain instances we speak of 
a musical family; or another family may be distin- 
guished for mechanical genius, and so of many other 
aptitudes. And when we consider the moral aspect 
of this question, whether we are justified in regard- 
ing one individual as naturally more depraved than 
another, we are aware of the fact that there is a very 
great difference in the native dispositions with which 
different children are born—a fact patent to every 
observer, and one which must be reckoned with in our 
penal and reformatory institutions, orphan asylums _ 
and children’s homes. 

While no child is born a criminal, there are chil- 
dren who inherit from their parents those tendencies 
which form the fruitful soil in which crime and vice, 
especially if the environment is vicious, will flourish. 
These sinward predispositions are a terrible legacy to 
entail on posterity, and the unfortunate inheritors 
have a strong claim on the pity and practical philan- 
thropy of the more favored classes. 

But there is a brighter side to this matter of 
heredity. Many a child is born with a nature more 
placid, a characteristic sweetness of disposition, that 
under careful Christian nurture develops into early 
piety, and later into strong Christian character. We 
are not saying such do not need to be born from 
above, but the transition will be easy, and possibly 
unnoted by any human eye. Should such instances 
be as rare as they are? They would not be if parents 
were what they ought to be, and would do as they 
ought to do. 

The inherited tendencies are not more potent in 
shaping our lives than are our environment and early 
training. This is the important fact for us to con- 
sider. We are not to blame for what we inherit, yet 
if we, or any with whom we have to do, have been the 
victims of a bad heredity, we should use our utmost 
endeavor, by the help of God, to arrest and correct 
those tendencies to evil in others, to surround them 
with helpful environment, if possible, bring them to 
Christ. If the case be our own we are, under grace, 
sovereign in the matter, and can yield ourselves to 
Him who is mighty to save, and have a new heart 
given us, and a new spirit put within us. Our native 
tendencies to evil will gain strength by indulgence, 
and will weaken if kept under proper restraint. 

Predisposition is the germ, habit is the stalk, and 
character and destiny is the fruit. The reaping will 
be according to the sowing and the culture. In view 
of this, how great is the responsibility of parents and 
others who have committed to them the training of 
children. How important to guard them from evil 
associations. 

Such is the power of environment that the best 
born child, if brought up in the slums, would almost 
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certainly be swept downward in the tide of evil and 
ruined. On the other hand, one born with such an 
environment, if placed in infancy in a Christian fam- 
ily and carefully guarded and trained, would be likely 
to become established in habits of virtue and useful- 
ness. Both classes may have exceptions, but as a rule 


it will be found that environment and training will” 


prevail over heredity. 


Che International Desson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
THIRD MONTH 25, 1906. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


Proverbs 23: 29-35. 


LESSON XII. 


GOLDEN TEXT: At the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder. Proy. 23: 28. 


Second-day, Third mo. 19.—Temperance lesson. Proy. 23: 29-35. 
Third-day, Third mo. 20.—God’s judgment. Isa. 5: 8-16. 
Fourth-day, Third mo, 21.—Anger of the Lord. Isa.5: 18-25. 
Fifth-day, Third mo. 22.—The mocker. Prov. 20: 1-11. 
Sixth-day, Third mo. 23.—-Sudden destruction. Nahum 1: 1-10. 
Seventh-day, Third mo. 24.—Desolation. Isa. 24; 1-12. 
First-day, Third mo. 25.—His portion. Matt, 24: 42-51. 


Time.—lIt is impossible to assign any definite date 
for the composition of the Book. of Proverbs. Parts 
of the book seem undoubtedly to be postexilian, while 
some authorities would assign the whole book, as we 
now have it, to that period. 

Author.—We learn from the book itself that there 
are abou authors. To Solomon, chapters 1 to 9 (4); 
£0 to 22: 16; 25 to 29; to Agur, chapter 30; to the 

‘wise,’ 22:17 to 24; to the Mother ot King Rorcnel: 
31: 2-9; 10-31 are probably anonymous. 

Form.—Rhythmieal, arranged for the most part in 
couplets. 

The Book of Proverbs belongs to what is known 
as the Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament, to 
which belong Job, Ecclesiastes, a few of the Psalms, 
such as 37, 49, 73, and several books of the 
Apocrypha. ‘The Wisdom which the Wise ineul- 
‘ate is not the slow, prudent thrift of life, gathered 
by petty experiences, more or less sordid and selfish: 
but is the reverent whole-hearted acceptance of great 
principles, such as capture the heart, stir us to enthu- 
siasm, and lift us above ourselves.” 

Though the authors of the Book of Proverbs were 
not acquainted with the modern alcoholic liquors. and 
spirits, they were perfectly familiar with the effects 
of intoxicating drinks. Drunkenness is one of the 
sins first mentioned in the Bible. Noah and Lot were 
overcome by it, and it seems to have been not uncom- 
mon among the priests in the days of Eli (1 Sam. 1: 
13). The prophets also knew what intoxication 
meant (Joel 1: 5, ete.). 

Proverbs, it may be said, mean not so much pithy 
sayings as wise sayings. 

29. A literal translation would read somewhat like 
this: “‘ Who has, oh, who has, alas!” The effect in 
the original is very vivid. 

30. This verse answers the preceding one. The 
idea is that of a confirmed drinker. Wine is taken as 
a representative of intoxicants. Exactly what the 


phrase “‘ mixed wine ” means is not certainly known; 
probably it refers to wine mixed with spices. 

“ Red.” The wine of Palestine was generally 
red, if we are to judge from the references in the 
Bible. ‘ When it sparkleth in the cup. When it 
goeth down smoothly.” (Amer. R. V.) Then, as 
now, there seems to have been a fascination in wine 
drinking which few who imdulge in drinking can 
wholly resist. There have been many who have been 
sure they could not be seduced, and yet have had 
their wills so weakened by indulgence in the habit 
that they could not resist the siren. 

In this verse we have the beginning of the cli- 
max. ‘The wine cup promises pleasure, but it is a 
deceiving mocker. That is, it first deceives, and then 
mocks its victims.’ Its action is compared to the 
gliding, unsuspected approach of the serpent, and 
also to the serpent’s bite. ‘ Adder.” What variety 
of snake is meant is not known; adder correctly rep- 
resents the idea. 

33. “ Thine eyes shall behold strange things, and 
ca heart shall utter perverse things.” (Amer. 

t. V.) This translation is to be preferred. It seems 
4 deseribe delirium. tremens. How often a man 
while drunk will utter things of which he is heartily 
ashamed when sober. 

34. The exact meaning of this verse is not clear, 
though the general sense is unmistakable. It 
may be paraphrased thus: “Thou wilt be like 
one who is sleeping at sea, like one asleep 
in a violent storm.” The word translated ‘‘ most ” 
occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament, and so its 
exact meaning must be to a considerable extent a 
matter of conjecture. If the word be taken to mean 
“most,” a more unsteady place can hardly be im- 
agined. In a similar place is he who indulges in 
strong drink. 

35. These are the words of the drunken man as he 
awakens trom his debauch. The words might be 
paraphrased : ‘‘ T have been struck, but I feel no pain; 
I have been beaten; I am not conscious of it. When 
shall I awake from my wine? I will seek it yet 
again.” There is no place in the Old Testament 
where drunkenness is so accurately and vividly de- 
scribed as here. Compare Isaiah 28: 7-10. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


u Never begin to drink. 
. Total abstinence is absolutely safe. 
. What are you doing to lessen this great evil of 
‘ate Q 


HE ANSWERS. 


I know not by what methods rare, 
But this | know—God answers prayer. 
T know not when He sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard. 

I know it cometh soon or late; 
Therefore, we need to pray and wait. 

IT know not if the blessing sought 

Will come in just the guise I thought. 

IT leave my prayers with Him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own. 


—Christian Register. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR THIRD MONTH TWENTY-FIFTH, 1906. 


BOUNTIFUL SOWING: OUR GIFTS TO 
CHRIST’S CAUSE. 


(A Missionary Topic. ) 
Luke 6: 38; 2 Cor. 9: 1-15. 

Second-day, Third mo. 19.—Giving from gratitude. Deut. 16: 10-12. 

Third-day, Third mo. 20.—Giving trustingly. Prov. 3: 5-10. 

Fourth-day, Third mo. 21.—A tribute to Christ. Isa. 60: 6-9. 

Fifth-day, Third mo. 22.—Our due to God. Mal. 3: 8-12. 

Sixth-day, Third mo. 23.—Systematic giving. 1 Cor. 16: 1-3. 

Seventh-day, Third mo, 24.—The grace ofliberality. 2 Cor.8: 1-7. 

The joy of harvest was proverbial among the Jews. 
The ingathering of the bounties of the earth was the 
assurance of sustenance for the harvester and his lit- 
tle ones through another year, while from the gath- 
ered grain should be taken the seed for future har- 
vests. 

The joy of personal salvation delights those who 
experience it, and they are glad that our Lord made 
the way clear, and that those who taught us were will- 
ing to give themselves to the service. They rejoice 
in the harvest of heavenly grace for themselves that 
comes from the giving, the planning and toiling and 
sowing of others. But are we to be the end of gospel 
progress, the Dead Sea into which the fresh waters 
pour and nought goes out ? 

If we should attempt it the stagnation of death 
would be our portion; but if we give, every man as he 
is able, coming “ with a tribute of a freewill offering ” 
unto God as He has blessed us, then we may look to 
see the fulfillment of the promise of Malachi 3: 10— 
the overflowing blessing. 

The grace of giving seems often to be a tardy one. 
Paul enumerates some of the finest marks of a Chris- 
tian life as being already characteristic of the Corin- 
thians, and then exhorts that this added grace be not 
left undeveloped. It is so easy to find places for the 
dimes and the dollars that it seems almost as if they 
must go to meet personal needs. But, after all, what 
personal need is higher than to grow up in the spirit 
of Christ who gave Himself without reserve for us 
and for all men? Let us not seek to consume the 
seed of future harvests. 

The heathen world is cast upon us by the very fact 
of our privileges. The strong man who would stand 
by and see the weak perish by fire or flood when his 
outstretched hand would rescue, would receive well- 
merited condemnation. We with our knowledge of 
the way of life, and with material resources at our 
command to put that knowledge within the reach of 
the perishing millions of the unevangelized, are not 
we giving pennies where dollars are needed, and giv- 
ing dollars where men and women are needed, expos- 
ing ourselves to the just rebuke of Him who said, 
* Go, preach to all nations?” 

Tf the missionaries already in the field can give up 
sc much, cannot we come nearer to the standard ? 
Not merely the conveniently-spared, but the giving 
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by self-denial; it is that that achieves, blessed: to re- 
cipient and giver. The law of growth and returns 
operates here as everywhere where there is conform- 
ity to the divine law: “ There is that scattereth, and 
increaseth yet more; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth only to want.” 


Correspondence. 


THE TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE. 


At Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting of Friends’ Church, held 
at Bloomingdale, Ind., Second month 17th, 1906, the follow- 
ing was ordered placed on its records: “ We, the members of 
Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting, deplore the fact that the 
conference of all religious bodies on the subject of the liquor 
traffic, looking to its overthrow, which was suggested by the 
Five Years’ Meeting of Friends’ Church, has been recalled; and 
we believe that such .action, unexplained, will result disas- 
trously to the interest of humanity, to our church’s influence, 
and to the cause of Christ at large. Therefore, we would re- 
spectfully ask the committee, through THE AMERICAN. FRIEND, 
to state fully why such action was taken in the face of the fact 
that many delegates of different religious bodies had been 
appointed to attend the same. 

Will THE AMERICAN FRIEND please publish the minute of 
appointment of the committee to arrange for the holding of 
said conference? : 


By direction of the aforesaid meeting, 
JESSE C. SANDERS, Clerk. 

Minute 84 of the Five Years’ Meeting, held at Indianapolis 
in 1902, appointed “an Executive committee of five to make 
all the necessary preliminary arrangements for holding the 
proposed conterence on the liquor traflic, to carry on the neces- 
sary correspondence with the churches, and to be the delegates 
at large from this body.” The call to the churches stated: 
“We, therefore, invite the governing bodies of the various de- 
nominations of Christians in the United States to appoint 
delegates to represent them in a conference to be held in the 
city of Washington, to begin on the second Wednesday of 
March in the year 1906.” 

The committee caused the call issued by the Five Years’ 
Meeting to be sent to the religious press throughout the coun- 
try, and through the Associated Press to the secular press also. 
It was given good recognition by the latter as a matter of 
news, but the religious press, as a rule, treated it with great 
reserve. 

We subsequently caused the call to be laid before the ruling 
bodies of the leading denominations of the country. The pre-° 
sentation to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was entrusted to a prominent Bishop of that body. It 
was presented to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church by a leading member of that body. Both these bodies 
referred the matter to their committees on temperance. The 
meaning of this was that the bodies themselves avoided direct 
responsibility. 

The call was laid before other bodies by correspondence. So 
far as we were informed the Evangelical Lutheran Church and 
the yearly meetings of various bodies of Friends have alone 
appointed official delegates to the conference. 

An especial effort was made to have favorable action taken 
by the’ Roman Catholics, and to this end a prominent Arch- 
bishop of that church, whose opposition to the liquor traffic is 
well known, was personally visited. He manifested much in- 
terest in the proposition, and promised to lay it before a con- 
ference of the Cardinal and all the Archbishops soon to be 
held. He afterward stated that as from a similar conference 
held in Baltimore in 1898 a strong statement and appeal to 
the faithful had been issued it was thought to be unnecessary 
to join in any further declaration now. It was afterward 
stated that any further action could only be taken by the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Society. 

From the foregoing statement it is apparent that it was not 
possible to hold a “conference of the churches,” which was 
the only proposition authorized by the Five Years’ Meeting. A 
conference of representatives of temperance committees and 
total abstinence societies had not been contemplated, and 
therefore the committee, widely separated in different parts of 
the country, came unanimously to the conclusion that the pro- 
posed conference could not be held. This was a matter of deep 
regret to each member of the cqgmmittee. 
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. The committee feels that it did all that it could do to accom- 
plish the purpose of the Five Years’ Meeting, but their efforts 
were frustrated by circumstances over which they had no con- 
trol. JAMES Woop, Chairman. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

It is a well, known, and no doubt, lamentable fact, that in 
this country there are diverse bodies of Friends, each possess- 
ing free use of the title, but as opposite in some points of doc- 
trine as the poles. ‘These divisions are severally designated as 
Orthodox or Hicksite, Gurneyite or Wilburite, or as the larger 
or smaller body of Friends. 

The larger body, known also as the Gurneyites, is the result 
of a separation which took place in New England in 1845, in 
New York in 1853, and in Ohio in 1854. 

This body of Friends accepted with Joseph John Gurney, and 
has since maintained and taught, that man under the fall is 
dead, ruined, utterly lost, having no seed, principle or life with- 
in, either of nature or as purchased by the atonement, that 
may be fanned into life, cultivated or nurtured so as to lead 
unto salvation. In his “declaration of faith,” speaking of 
what he terms the “ cardinal and vital topic,” he expresses the 
state of man by nature as “unconverted, unborn again, un- 
reconciled, children of wrath, condemned, degenerate, reprobate, 
dead.” As to the extent of this havoc, wrought in our natures 
by the fall, he states: “Jesus Christ in all his gracious offices, 
is the only Foundation which can be laid in Zion; that all our 
hopes of salvation are in him; that it is through his perfect 
obedience and propitiatory offering on the cross that we poor 
sinners receive the forgiveness of our sins, and are placed in 
possession of a well-grounded hope, full of immortality, and 
that a living faith in him is the appointed means by which we 
are made partakers of these free mercies of God our Father.” 
“That nothing man can do or suffer will atone for or cancel 
his sins. They are remitted by the mercy of God, through 
Christ Jesus our Lord, for the sake of the suffering and death 
of Christ.” These words if they mean anything, plainly de- 
clare that man is so completely lost, and so perverted in his 
nature, that not a spark of light or of life is left in him, which 
will enable him, without Christ, to find his way back to God. 

Christ is the light that “lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” It is the Holy Spirit whom Christ sends in 
his name that convinces of sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment, and takes the things of God and reveals them unto us. 
It is the Holy Spirit touching the dry. bones that makes them 
live. 

Continuing, he says: “We can not avail ourselves of the 
merey of God in Christ Jesus, unless being born again of the 
Spirit, we heartily repent of our sins, resolutely forsake and 
renounce them, and humbly endeavor, through divine aid, to 
.walk in the light.” Here is clearly set forth the fact that 
the wedding garment is not self-woven but God-given. We are 
so completely undone that we cannot be repaired, but must be 
regenerated—“ created in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 

Now what is the meaning of depravity? Referring to the 
Standard Dictionary, I find it theologically defined as “sin- 
ful perversion of nature, especially as inherited from Adam.” 
Total depravity: “ The doctrine that human nature has no ten- 
dency to piety or spirituality, but has the opposite tendency, 
every faculty having an innate taint.” 

What particularly interests me now, as a member of the 
larger body of Friends, is whether the position held by Gurney 
is antagonistic to the statements of doctrine as set forth in 
these definitions. 

As to the infant, it is true he is not a depraved devil. He 
is innocent, but not pure. With all the influence and training 
of a highly religious home, he is yet liable to go astray and 
miss God. “ We all like sheep have gone astray.” Christ, the 
“Good Shepherd,” is our only hope of return to God. The 
words of Jesus to the disciples who objected to bringing the 
children to him for his prayer and blessing, certainly do not 
teach that they do not need Christ, but rather the reverse. He 
says, according to the twentieth century version: “Let the 
children alone, and do not prevent them from coming to me, 
for the kingdom of heaven belongs to the childlike” (Matt. 
19: 14). 

Some people to-day object to child conversion, but many re- 
ligious workers know it is the most favorable time in a life 
for one to find the Saviour. The largest percentage of con- 
versions precede the age of 17 years. But why suffer them to 
come to Christ? Christ says: “ Ye will not come unto me that 
ye might have life.” He came that we might have life. In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men. The child 
needs life. 


_been brought to see the same truth? 


Unregenerate human nature is a most unlovely thing, and 
seems to be the same amongst all peoples and in all ages. 

What interests me secondly as a Christian and worker for 
God, is the scripturalness of these teachings. I do not consider 
David’s statement in the 51st Psalm a personal testimony and 
confession of his own crime, but rather the proclamation of a 
great truth; namely, that all natures have an inherited ten- 
dency to sin. “No scripture is of private interpretation ” 
(2 Peter 1: 20). “ Whatsoever things were written afore- 
time were written for our learning” (Rom. 15: 4). “For our 
sakes no doubt this is written” (1 Cor. 8: 10). Is it to be 
supposed that David’s mother was particularly bad? Do we 
suppose he seeks to charge his crime on the one who gave him 
birth? It is undoubtedly the proclamation of a (to him) new 
discovery that he was sinful by nature—that none are right- 
eous, no not one. 

A like truth was forced upon Paul, when he, with all his 
pharisaical training and education, found “that in his flesh 
dwelt no good thing.” Has not every truly converted person 
Else why should he seek 
regeneration through faith in Jesus Christ. 

The numerous and clear passages of scripture that sustain 
the doctrine of depravity may be divided into six classes as 
follows: 


I 


Those which expressly teach it as true, not in one age only, 
but ofall ages. Gen. 6: 5-12; Gen. 8: 21; Ps. 14: 2, 3; Jer. 
Lie Os Romes (0-89 spn cme 


II. 


Those which declare the utter impossibility of men in the 
natural state doing anything to please God. Heb. 11: 6; Rom. 
8: 5-9. 

III. 


Those which speak of goodness and virtue, comprehended in 
love, that is the love of God and our neighbors. Matt. 22: 37- 
39; Rom. 13: 8-10; John 5: 42; 1 John 4: 10-12. 


IV. 

Those which teach the necessity of regeneration, in order to 
love God and our neighbors, as well as to eternal life. 1 John 
2; 29; 1 John 3: 14; 2 Cor,.5: 17; 1 John 4: 7; 1 John 2:59: 
John 3: 3-8; John 1: 18; Rom. 5: 5; Gal. 5: 22. 


Vie 


Those which teach that men must love God supremely or 
are his enemies; that all are either with Christ or against him. 
Matt. 6: 24; 10: 37; 1 John 2: 15; James 4: 4; Rom. 5: 10. 


Vi. 


Those which represent mankind without faith in Jesus 
Christ, and the cordial reception of him as their personal 
Saviour as in a perishing condition. John 3: 16; Rom. 10: 1- 
16s82.dthess. 12822 Core 2ealo: 


Thy friend, Frep L. Ryon. 


Editor THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: We desire to gratefully acknowledge the 
prompt and generous response to the appeal for aid for the 
famine-stricken sufferers in the northern provinces of Japan, 
published in THE AMERICAN FRIEND and in The Friend of 
Second month 22d and Second month 17th. The treasurer, 
Henrietta W. Pearsall, reports on Third month 1st that con- 
tributions had been received from Friends over a wide range 
of our country, viz.: Chicago, Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and other places. 

The fund at this date amounts to over $800, most of which 
has already been forwarded to Gilbert Bowles in Tokio, who 
will take much pleasure in seeing that the money is properly 
distributed for the relief of the sufferers. 

We desire Friends to remember, however, that the need of 
assistance will be required for some months yet. 

We are informed from reliable sources in Japan that finan- 
cial aid will be especially “needed in May and June to enable 
these poor people to get their rice crop planted, for it is upon 
this crop that they must chiefly depend for subsistence in the 
future. May we not hope that the good work of contributing 
will keep on for some few weeks longer, at least! Those 
Friends who have so kindly and cheerfully responded to the 
appeal must surely realize the truth of the words, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

MARGARET W. HAINES, 


Cor. See. for Missionary Assn. of Friends of Phila. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Edwin and Ida Ryon Niles are now conducting meetings at 
Kansas City. 

John M. Watson is sojourning for the present at Tecumseh, 
Oklahoma, where, as is usual with him, he is hard at work to 
make the world better. 

Edwin and Ida Ryon Niles commenced a series of meetings at 
Hesper, Kan., Second month 4th, which continued three weeks. 
Their ministry was very helpful to many. Especially the 
younger members were helped to get into a better experience 
and encouraged to greater faithfulness. 

Prairie Vale Monthly Meeting, near Coldwater, Kan., has 
been greatly strengthened as a result of a series of meetings 
conducted by Abijah Cox and M. F. Swofford, superintendent of 
evangelistic and pastoral work in Haviland Quarterly Meeting. 
A number professed conversion or renewal. 

Daisy Barr and Edna Hill recently held an interesting series 
of meetings in Friends’ Church, New Castle, Ind. Twenty or 
more conversions and renewals were reported. Many of the 
Sabbath School scholars declared their intention to live a 
Christian life. There have already been nine requests for mem- 
bership and more will follow. 

A series of meetings was held at Spiceland, Ind., beginning 
the 21st ult., and closing the 4th inst., conducted by George W. 
Willis, of Ohio Yearly Meeting, ably assisted by the pastor, 
Fred E. Smith and Alice Laurence, of Spiceland. The spiritual 
life of the church was quickened, and a large number of chil- 
dren and young people claimed conversion. 

Friends at Curwensville, Pa., were blessed by a recent visit 
from Samuel R. Neave, a minister from Patuxent Monthly 
Meeting, Md., and a member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting’s 
Pastoral and Church Extension Committee. He stopped there 
the 15th to 20th ult., holding two meetings and visiting families 
belonging to the meeting, a duty which has been most helpful 
to all, especially those living some distance from the meeting. 

The recent union evangelistic services at Wilmington resulted 
in about 175 conversions. The influence of the Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A.’s of Wilmington College in the meetings was very marked. 
At the close of the meetings nearly all of the students of the 
college were professing\ Christians. There have been 33 re- 
quests for membership with Friends, and 35 of our younger 
birthright members have publicly assumed on their own choice 
the duties of church membership. 

The Whittier College debating team recently won a complete 
victory over a team from the Methodist University of Southern 
California. The latter is the largest school in the southern 
part of the State. At a meeting of the citizens of Whittier, 
Cal., held in the auditorium of Whittier College, the sum of 
$2,000 was raised to meet the expense of the recent athletic 
improvements at the college. The Whittier College basket ball 
team has won four out of the five league games played thus 
far this season. 

Joseph H. Riggs and family and J. S. Stanley and family, 
of Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting, Kan., have recently located 
near Seymour, Mo. They have each started and are super- 
intending Sabbath Schools in their respective localities, and 
are doing a good work. This place is a good field for Friends, 
and if a few more families would locate there it would form a 
nucleus for a good meeting. Good houses can be bought at a 
reasonable price. Any one desiring to know more about this 
country should write to J. H. Riggs, Seymour, Md., R. F. D. 3. 

George Crosman, of Saco, Maine, recently visited with 
Friends at Chicago. He spoke at their meeting place, 4415 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, on the 4th, on the subject of Friends’ 
Mission at Ramallah, Palestine. Having made a visit there in 
the last year, he was able to give a very interesting account of 
the place; what has been done; the kind of people there, and 
the effect the teaching has on the girls, and what they do after 
leaving the school. In the evening he spoke in the Christian 
Endeavor Meeting on Palestine, its people, the places visited 
most by the Saviour, and the depravity that exists there now. 
George Crosman has a forceful and pleasing manner in his 
speaking that held his hearers in close attention, both in the 
morning and evening meetings. 

Acting upon the suggestion of Lake Mohonk Peace Confer- 
ence, Penn College observed the twenty-second of Second month 
in a way well-fitted to inculcate the purest patriotism. Alice 
Colman gave a vivid description of Lake Mohonk and its sur- 
roundings, with a brief sketch of the noble work of Albert K. 
Smiley, who has made it a dynamic center of uplifting in- 
fluences. L. R. Jones followed with an excellent oration on 
“'The Closed Door,” in which he pointed out our country’s spe- 
cial fitness for leading the nations to universal peace. E. R. 
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Purdy, pastor of the Friends meeting in Oskaloosa, gave a 
strong address, showing on one hand how many customs tended 
to keep alive the war spirit, and on the other its utter ineon- 
gruity with the noblest institutions and ideals of our country. 
Appropriate songs, rendered by Penn students, completed the 
program. 


A rather remarkable series of meetings began at Penn Col- 
lege, February 23d, and closed on Saturday, March 3d. Presi- 
dent Albert J. Brown, of Wilmington College, ably supported 
by Pastor Ellison R. Purdy and the students, had charge of the 
work. The meetings in all their sessions breathed forth a fer- 
vent spirit of evangelism that was all-pervasive and effectively 
persuasive. More than a score were brought to a saving and 
satisfying knowledge of the Redeemer of men. The large au- 
diences that attended from evening to evening received a per- 
ceptible and gratifying uplift in their soul life, and went away 
better fortified for the stern conflicts that still await them. It 
was a time of taking on new strength by a closer fellowship 
with the Divine Master. All felt that this quiet and sincere 
method of conducting a revival meeting, altogether in keeping 
with the traditions of the Friends, is much preferable to the 
barn-storming tactics that usually make havoe in the church 
wherever employed. President Brown possesses in a marked 
degree the faculty of presenting the simple gospel story in an 
attractive and winningly forceful manner. Freed from 
dogmatism and shorn of formulas and parrot-like confessions 
coined in ancient dies, his living messages clothed in pure dic- 
tion and choice expressions, brought conviction to many and 
consolation to all.. From the first he recognized that the soul 
must be left absolutely free to make its confessions and sing 
its carols in its own tongue. Profoundly grateful is Penn 
College for the gracious outpouring that came through the 
fruitful visit of President Brown, and we indulge the hope 
that the Board of Trustees of Wilmington College may grant 
him large liberty as an evangelist to the Friends’ colleges, a 
mission for which he is so well qualified both by native endow- 
ment, university preparation, and special anointing of the 
Lord. 


Under the direction of J. L. Spicer, general superintendent 
of evangelistic work, Friends in New York Yearly Meeting 
have been doing their own evangelistic work this year. The 
policy pursued has been to use home ministers by a system of 
transfers and interchanges, in place of employing imported 
evangelists for special protracted efforts. Series of meetings 
have been held as follows: At Collins, N. Y., Mary J. Weaver 
and the yearly meeting superintendent assisted George M. and 
Jennie Hicks, pastors. At Batavia, the general superintendent 
assisted the pastors, H. H. and Anna §. Leggett. In Unadilla, 
the superintendent was aided by Newton R. Franklin. Excel- 
lent meetings at West Branch were held by the superintendent 
helping Simon N. Hester, who is pastor. Six requested mem- 
bership with Friends at the following monthly meeting. Mary 
J. Weaver assisted R. F. Carr and Wilson M. Page at Chappa- 
qua, and there were six who requested membership. W. 0. ' 
Trueblood helped the pastor, A. J. Weaver, at Glens Falls, and 
later A. J. Weaver did excellent work in Poughkeepsie, assist- 
ing W. O. Trueblood and the several resident ministers. The 
superintendent was ably seconded by Anson 8, Coutant in spe- 
cial services at Tillson, while the pastor from there, J. Edward 
Ransome, was holding meetings at Perry City. Here Nelly 
Shaw and Fred L. Ryon co-operated. Mary J. Weaver held 
meetings with F. L. and Olive Ryon, pastors at Poplar Ridge. 
At North Brookfield the superintendent was ably assisted by 
local workers. Simon N. Hester was much blessed in service 
with N. R. Franklin, pastor at Upperville. George B. Evans 
greatly aided W. H. Commons, pastor at Clinton Corners. 
S. H. and Emma Hodges, pastors at Clintondale, were helped 
by the superintendent and Anson S. Coutant. At Plattekill, 
resident minister, W. O. Trueblood and the superintendent held 
a few meetings. In South Starksboro, Vt., the superintendent 
helped the resident minister, E. J. Meader. At Monkton the 
pastor, James Renfrew, was supported by the superintendent 
in special Bible study and evangelistic services. Helpful union 
meetings have been held at South Glens Falls; also at Milton, 
and in East Farnham, P. Q., Canada. The superintendent as- 
sisted at the latter place. Esther Brown did good work in the 
chapel at South Leptondale. Caleb Hodges has been blessed 
with very large attendance in regular meetings at Highland 
Mills. The general superintendent of the yearly meeting has 
also attended meetings at Elba, Hartland, Gasport, Westmore- 
land, Union Springs, West Lawrence, Cornwall, Westbury, New 
York, Arthursburg, Millbrook, Quaker Hill, ete. A great many 
have professed renewal. Several confessed Christ, and prom- 
ised to unite with Friends. 
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American Friend Publishing Company, 
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Evie ant Comments. 


The Emperor of China is reported to 
be seriously ill. 


Susan B. Anthony, the veteran cham- 
pion of woman suffrage, is afflicted with 
pneumonia at her home in Rochester, 
N. Y. Her condition is serious on ac- 
count of her adyanced age, 86 years. 


News has been received at Washing- 
ton concerning a battle in the Philip- 
pines by the hostile Moros and United 
States troops. Several hundred Moros 
were killed and eighteen American sol- 
diers lost their lives. 


The right of way for a new railroad to 
be constructed between Toledo, Ohio, and 
Indianapolis, Ind., has been granted to a 
new company. The proposed plan for 
carrying passengers is the novel feature 
of the undertaking. Gaso-electric motor 
cars will be employed in this service. 


THE EDITOR 


Explains How to Keep Up Mental and 
Physical Vigor. 

A New Jersey editor writes: 

“A long indulgence in improper food 
brought on a condition of nervous dys- 
pepsia, nearly three years ago, so severe 
that I had to quit work entirely. I put 
myself on a strict regimen of Grape- 
Nuts food, with plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise, and in a few months found my 
stomach so far restored that the process 
of digestion gave me pleasure instead of 
distress. 

“Tt also built up my strength so that 
I was able to resume my business, which 
is onerous, as I not only edit my own 
paper, but also do a great deal of ‘ out- 
side’ writing. 

“T find that the Grape-Nuts diet en- 
ables me to write with greater vigor than 
ever before, and without the feeling of 
brain fag with which I used to be trou- 
bled. As to bodily vigor—I can and do 
walk miles every day without fatigue—a 
few squares used to weary me before I 
began to live on Grape-Nuts! Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


The French Cabinet, through a com- 
bination of influences, has been unable 
to carry out the administration of the 
recent laws concerning the church, and 
has been forced to resign. The Prest- 
dent is attempting to form a new Minis- 
try. 


A project for electric railway building 
in Colorado is to involve the construction 


of the highest railroad bridge in the 
world, across the top of the famous 


Royal gorge in Canon City. It will be 
part of an interurban system of electric 
railways from Canon City to Florence 
and the top of Royal gorge. 


The Senate has again asserted its in- 
dependence, and done what nearly every- 
body knew was the right thing with the 
Statehood bill. They passed that part 
of the measure which admits Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as one State, and 
struck out the objectionable feature 
which attempted to force joint State- 
hood upon New Mexico and Arizona. It 
is probable that the House will concur in 
this action of the Senate. 


It has been the custom for members 
of the House of Commons, in England, to 
receive no compensation from the State 
for their official services. But the poorer 
classes in England are agitating the 
question of salary, since they find their 
class practically debarred from _ the 
House of Commons on account of lack of 
sufficient means to meet the requirements 
of the office. Last week a motion was 
forced to a vote which showed that the 
majority of the members favor salaries. 


The New Jersey State Senate passed 
a bill last week permitting trolley com- 
panies to carry freight. We begin to 
wonder what to expect next. The subur- 
ban trolleys have taken the place to a 
very large extent of the farmers’ horse 
and buggy, and now the New Jersey 
Senate proposes to put his team and 
wagon out of the business. But the New 
Jersey Legislators are not the only fel- 
lows who are doing something along this 
line. We understand from a Western 
paper that a certain trolley company is 
putting up wires for the purpose of plow- 
ing ground, planting corn, grinding feed, 
churning butter, washing clothes; and, 
in fact, “doing all the work on an up-to- 
date farm. It is evident that New Jer- 
seyites will have to move a little faster 
if they keep up with trolley innovations. 


NOTICE. 
The dinner for the old scholars of 
Friends’ School (now Moses’ Brown 


School, Providence, R. I.), in New York 
City, has been postponed from Third 
month 3lst to Fourth month 7th. For 
particulars address S. F. Peckham, 280 
Broadway, New York. 


JUVENILE LOGIC. 


Little Ethel was learning to sew, and 
one day, after vainly trying to thread a 
needle, she asked: 

“Mamma, don’t they call the hole in 
a needle an eye ?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied her mother. 

“Well,” continued the little miss, 
“Tl bet this old needle is cross-eyed.” 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few re- 
alize its value when taken into the hu- 
man system for the same cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stom- 
ach and intestines and carries them out 
of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather, in the form of 
large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in. speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent pre- 
paration, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.” oe 


ENTRANCING FLORIDA. 


Southern’s Palm Limited, luxurious 
appointments and efficient service have 
made this splendid electric-lighted train 
a favorite with exacting travelers. New 
York and Philadelphia ‘to St. Augustine, 
Ormond, Palm Beach and Miami. Full 
information from Charles L. Hopkins, 
D. P. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAIRS Rushed gusieo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on &@> at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair pa Established 1880 


EO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


15, 1906.] 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Lay Down Your Arms. By Bertha 
Von Suttner. Published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York City. Price, 75 
cents. 

Among the many works which are 
issuing from the press constantly, we sel- 
dom find one which is a good exhibi- 
tion of literary art, and at the same time 
an accurate commentary and exposition 
of a vital publie question. This is true, 
however, of the present work, which was 
written some years ago, but which has 
only recently been awarded the first prize 
by the Committee of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association. Few 
of us have ever felt the anxiety caused 
by the immediate danger of war; we 
know practically nothing of the hard- 
ships which accompany even the imme- 
diate possibilities of invasion, much less 
the actual horrors of hostilities. But 
while resting so comfortably in our se- 
curity, careless of the wasteful militar- 
ism which yet. hangs over nearly every 
nation of the world, it-is well for us to 
have conditions brought before us in a 
realistic way. It certainly enables us to 
sympathize with our less fortunate fel- 
lows, and to avoid the evils which inevi- 
tably befall the votaries of Mars—a cult 
which some of our worthy statesmen 
seem to favor for the United States. 
“Lay Down Your Arms” has already 
had a very large sale among English- 
speaking people, but it should have a 
much larger. Friends will find it espe- 
cially interesting. 


Lire IN WESTERN Cuina. By Robert 
J. Davidson and Isaac Mason. Published 
by Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., 
Without, London, England. Price, 3s. 6d. 

China is of special interest to people 
in America at the present time, since our 
Government is having difficulty in deal- 
ing with the Chinese. The Chinese are 
in many ways the greatest people on 
the face of the earth, and, to Western- 


SLEEP DESTROYER 
The Old Fashioned Coffee. 


She suffered from nervousness by day 
and sleeplessness by night. 

“Up to three years ago,’ writes a 
young woman, “I was in the habit of 
drinking coffee freely, and did not realize 
that it was injuring my health till I was 
suddenly made the victim of nervous 
headaches so violent that I was compelled 
to give up household activities and stay 
in bed much of the time. Then insomnia 
came upon me, and the wretchedness of 
sleepless nights was added to the agony 
of painful days. ; 

“This lasted till a year ago, when I 
was persuaded by a friend to give up 
coffee entirely and use Postum Food Cof- 
fee. The result was, in less than a week 
I began to feel the change for the better, 
my nerves grew stronger, and I began to 
sleep a little. Day by day the improve- 
ment continued, and in a short time I 
was restored to health. My headaches 
left me, the nervousness passed away 
entirely, and I enjoy good, sound sleep 
every night. 

“This is what I owe to Postum, and I 
feel it but right to tell you of it.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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Any knowledge that comes to us first- 
hand, throwing light upon their charac- 
teristics and life, should be welcome. 
“ Life in Western China” is written by 
two missionaries who reside in the 


province of Sz-Chwang. They’ give a | 


short description of the province, includ- 
ing a description of its two most import- 


‘ant cities. They discuss social customs, 
religion, literature, and education. Fol- 


lowing this they review Christian mis- 


sions, including a sketch of Friends’ mis- | 


sion work in China. 


SANKEY’s _ STORY OF THE GOSPEL 
Hymns. Published by the Sunday 
School Times Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
75 cents. 


The first part of this work is a short | 


autobiography of one of the world’s 
greatest religious singers. Following 
this are four hymns, both words and 


) ers, are probably the most inexplicable. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


music: “ Hiding in Thee,’ “There Will | 


Be No Dark Valley,” “ Saved by, Grace,” 
and “ The Ninety and Nine.” Then comes 
a number of short sketches, giving the 
setting of the origin, possibly some cir- 
cumstance connected with a special/ap- 
plication, together with much other in- 
teresting material associated with many 
of the most sacred hymns which have 
stirred the emotions of our race during 
the life of this gifted singer, and which 
will be continued to be sung for many 


years to come. The work is a choice | 


commentary on modern sacred verse. 


RELIGIONS OF MISSION FIELDS AS | 


VIEWED BY PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES. 
By E. H. Richards, J. H. DeForest, 
C. A. R. Janvier, J. N. Cushing, A. D. 


Gring, H. C. DuBose, D. Z. Sheffield, | 


L. Meyer, S. M. Zwemer, G. B. Winton. 
New York: Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 1905. 12 mo. 300 pages. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


This work is the latest, as well as the | 


most comprehensive, discussion of nine 
of the great religions of mission fields. 
It is the product of ten prominent mis- 
sionaries, most of whom have had ex- 
periences, ranging from twenty to forty 
years in various mission fields, that en- 
able them to speak authoritatively upon 
religions with which they have been in 
daily contact and to which they have 
given years of study. The various con- 
tributors have very little to say of these 
faiths from. the theoretical viewpoint, but 
instead give the reader a practical view 
of non-Christian systems as they are 
operative in the ordinary life of their vo- 
taries. The religion of the Negro in 
Africa; the stately aboriginal cult of 
Shintoism, as it affects the Japanese; 
Hinduism as held by over two hundred 
millions in India; Southern Buddhism, 
which holds sway over Southeastern 
Asia, and its Northern development as 
illustrated by the Buddhism of Japan; 
the two indigenous faiths of China, Tao- 
ism and Confucianism; Judaism and its 
degenerate offspring, Mohammedanism ; 
and last of all the Roman Catholicism of 
backward lands where Protestant mis- 
sionaries feel called upon to proclaim and 
illustrate a purer faith—these are the 


topics which are so well and clearly dis- / 


cussed in this book. 


Special providences are only God’s 
everyday acts made visible to us. 


FINANCIAL, 


34 YEARS 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWOBTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
601 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in the ‘‘ Garden 
Spot,” agriculturally speaking, of North 


Our CusroMERS 
Have Trsrep 


| Missouri and Southern Iowa. 


Netting my investors from 5% 
to 6% clear of all expenses. 


Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted without costs of any kind. No 
better Investments in the Country. 

25 years in business without-the loss ot 
a cent of interest or principal fora client, 
and no client has ever had to take a foot of 
land under foreclosure. If you have any 
sums from $200 up you want safely invested 
write me to-day and mention this paper. 


B. H. BONFOEY - - Unionville, Missouri 


Make education a science, and it will 
become an art. 

Noble deeds are steps up the moun- 
tain side of character. 

Understanding is the scale of thought 
where all ideas are weighed. 

Love is the spiritual cement which 
binds us to God. 


China Silk Waists 
In White or Black 


At $3 59—" black, with side- 


plaits back and front. 
In white, with trimmings of Valenciennes 
insertion and rich white silk embroidery. 


At $4 59—" black, several 


smart tailored styles. 
In white, a great variety of tucked and 
lace-trimmed models. 


At $5 59—" both black and 


white, a large number 
of charming lace-trimmed and embroidered 
styles, some in graceful yoke effects, others 
with trimming to waist-line. 


At $6.00—2!8°* ° white, 


an extra-heavy 
quality, made in smart-tailored styles, with 
inch tucks to waist-line, back and front. 


At $6 7 | ee or white, elab- 


orately trimmed in 
front with bands of Valenciennes lace and 
silk embroidery. 


Very stylish collars ; sleeves have deep 
cuffs—those at $5.50 are in both elbow and 
full-length, 


These are enough to hint of the pretty 
styles here and the reasonable prices. You 
are sure to find something to suit, for there 
are scores of others besides these mentioned. 
Come and see them, 

4ay-Second Floor, Centre. 
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CHEERFUL OLD AGE. 


Ah, don’t be sorrowful, darling, 
And don’t be sorrowful, pray; 
Taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more night than day. 


*Tis rainy weather, my darling, 
Time’s waves they heavily run; 

But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more cloud than sun. 


We are old folks now, my darling, 
Our heads are growing gray; 

And taking the year together, my dear, 
You will always find the May. 


We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses long ago; 

And the time of year is coming, my dear, 
For the silent night and snow. 


And God is God, my darling, 
Of night as well as day, 

And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever he leads the way. 


Ay, God of the night, my darling— 
Of the night of death so grim; 
Of the night that leads out of life, good 
. Wife, 
Is the gate that leads to Him. 


—Selected. 


OUR FLAG FOREVER. 


She’s up there—Old Glory—where light- 
nings are sped; 
She dazzles the nations with ripples of 
red, 
And she’ll wave for us living, or droop 
o’er us dead— 
The flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—how bright 
the stars stream! 

And the stripes like red signals of liberty 
gleam! 

And we dare for her, living, or dream the 
last dream 

*Neath the flag of our country for- 

ever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—no tyrant- 
dealt scars, 
No blur on her brightness, no stain on 
her stars! 
The votes of brave ‘heroes hath bright- 
ened her bars, 
She’s the flag of our country forever! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 
Located in the Watchung Mouniains. 
chronic and nervous cases, No insane. 
New ae , every comfort, 
packs, jet. Telephone 84, 


J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, WN. J. 
a 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
THIMEOGRAPHING, Prices moderate 


Twenty acres in lawn, 
Massage, electricity, baths 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts.. Phila. 


{ Bell, Walnut 52-10 © 


- apho 5 
Telephones Seoaae HeaeonO AA 


William S$. /, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


For the treatment of | 


2 A DE LAVAL catalogue gladly sent for the asking, will help to make 
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WORLD'S BEST BUTTER 


DE LAVAL SEPARATOR TRIUMPH 
AT NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


The great DAIRY SHOW and NATIONAL BUTTER- 
MAKERS’ CONVENTION held at CHICAGO, February 15th 
to 24th, awarded ALL HIGHEST BUTTER PRIZES to entries 
made from DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CREAM, the prizes and 
the scores being as follows: 


GRAND PRIZE-GOLD MEDAL 


A. CARLSON, Rush City, Minn. . Score 97 
SILVER MEDAL 

J. bs HOW By Oakland, Minnie) serene . Score 963 
SILVER CUPS 

E. J. SIMONSON, Milton, Wis... . Score 96 

W. H. BECHTEL, Caro, ‘Mich. Se taer., Score 96 

LOUIS NIELSON, Camp Point, Ml. . Score 96 

F. L. ODELL, Greenfield, Towa. . . Score 955 


Out of the total 610 butter entries 559 were DE LAVAL users, 
the other 51 representing the users of all other separators com= 
bined, while of the 496 entries scoring 90 or over, 463 were DE 
LAVAL made, the other 33 covering all competitive users together. 


All this isin keeping with what has happened at every pr evious Conyen- 
tion Contest of the National Buttermakers’ Association since its organization 
in 1892, all highest awards having been made, without exception, to DE 
LAVAL users. 

While in evidence of the recognition of DE LAVAL superiority by the 
best buttermakers everywhere, it is important to note that the proportion 
of DE LAVAL made entries has never been less than 85 per cent., and at 
the present Great Show was over 91 per cent. of the total number. 


plain WHY under like conditions DE LAVAL cream produces butter 


superior to that which can be made in any other way. Write for it to-day. 


THE De LavAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 
CHICAGO 
1213 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11 DRuMM ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


109-113 YOUvILLE SQUARE 
MONTREAL - 

75 & 77 YoRK STREET 
TORONTO 

- 14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


=~ 
THE COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


ACKERS 


Established 1860 
of a firm is enhanced by 


insurance on the life of 
each member for the 
benefit of the survivors. 
Is your credit thus but- 
tressed? 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


i 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE | 
A 


Headquarters St. Patrick’s Novelties, 2 te 39c. 


{50 Varieti es 


-ESTERBROOKS 


Steel Pens 


Sold Everywhere The Best Pens Made 


ag. <o* diy - 


oe ie ies . 


JAMES WOOD, 


- Che — 
KMmerican friend 


No. J2 
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And gives thee for thy trusting worship, truth. 


This, this it ts to be accursed indeed ; 
For if we mortals love, or if we sing, 

We count our joys not by the things we have, 
But by what kept us from the perfect thing. 


—Paul L. Dunbar, the late negro poet. 
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ELLSWOFTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


Sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty. 
O We examine every 


OuR CusTOMERS 
Tlave TEstTED 


security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete. In 

28 years we have learned how to select the 

best. Nc one now handling western mortgages has 

had more experience. We giveyouthe benefit of that 

experience. The quality of the securities now on 

fvand has never been surpassed. Highest references 
Write for circulars and full information free. 


PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan, 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Sa 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 


& write 


Seven thousand yards of Silk-and-wool 
Eolienne and Silk-and-wool Crepe de Chine 
at half price. Doubtless the lot will go 
quickly, for both fabrics are much in de- 
mand—soft, clinging, graceful, and in all 
the favored shades, including cream, baby 
blue, gray, green, brown, red, dahlia, 
champagne, mode, navy, black. Regularly 
$1.00—now 50c. a yard. 


Best Shoes for Men 


We are confident that every man who 
gives any one of these special Shoes a trial 
will be convinced of their superiority : 


At $3.50 and $4.00—0 0 ® 


famous 
“*S. & C. Special’? Shoes and Oxfords—yari- 
ous styles and leathers in both high and low 
shoes—many especially attractive to young 
men, The best popular-priced Shoes we 
know of. 


At $5.00 ___Men’s “‘ High-grade”’ 


Shoes and Oxfords, 
combining the best leather and the best 
workmanship it is possible to secure in 
$5.00 Shoes. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


$1 Dress Goods 9, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 


capital stock : ‘ ° . “ 


7,495,933.28 


Yncorporated Third month 22%, 1865, Charter Pernetual 


UNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which interest is allowed. 


ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GU IAN, AS- 


And is empowe-ed by Jaw to act UARDIAN, As 
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“Pruth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIII 


DEPRAVITY. 

Iv is quite likely that we all mean about the same 
thing concerning man’s original condition, and that 
the difference is mainly a difference of words. What 
we all mean is that every man needs a Saviour. 
What we disagree upon is the proper word to describe 
the condition of the soul before a Saviour has been 
found and accepted. 

Depravity is Augustine’s word and Calvin’s word, 
and it carries with it the inference that unbaptized 
and unregenerate children are lost. It drags after it 
all that pitiless theology of a hell crowded with in- 
fants, from which humanity has properly revolted. 
The logical conclusion from depravity is election and 
<lamnation of infants. Augustine and Calvin are 
both right when they say that no man, depraved by 
nature, can of himself exercise faith, can of himself 
feel the need of a Saviour, can of himself love the 
good, or seek it. Being depraved, he can love only 
evil. He is as unresponsive to truth and goodness as 
a tiger is unresponsive to his victim’s suffering. 
There can be no faith in a depraved heart unless God 
put it there. Faith on this theory is a gift of God as 
much as grace is, and if a man lacks faith it is because 
he was not elected to have it. There is no way out 
of that conclusion if one starts with depravity, and 
the rest of Calvinism follows with it. 

The Quaker did not hold a depravity doctrine. He 
held that every soul had a light within which, if 
followed and obeyed, would lead that soul to Christ. 
The man who is lost is lost by his own disobedience, 
not because he was elected to be lost. The soul may 
wander far from home, may clutch the swine-husks, 
and seem sunk in sin, but it always holds a thread 
which stretches from the heart of the Father to its 
own heart, a thread which trembles and tugs, a thread 
which is to the wanderer a clue to the Father’s house. 
This “thread” which tugs is, to change the figure, 
what the Quaker calls a divine light, a heavenly 
voice, “ that of God” within the soul. No soul ever 
arrives without it. It leads to Christ, because it 
comes from Christ, just as the light of the star leads 
ihe eye up to the star. 

Now it is quite possible to 
Robert Barclay which seem to point to a depravity 
Barclay never succeeded in getting rid of 


quote sentences from 


doctrine. 
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his scholastic theology, and there are many incon- 
sistent passages in his writings. But his main mes- 
sage is unmistakable: Every soul comes with a di- 
vine light, sufficient, if obeyed, to lead to an utter- 
most salvation—a salvation wrought by Christ and 
no other. George Fox was a glowing illustration of 
the truth. Walking along the road, he heard the 
Voice of the Lord saying to him: “ My love was al- 
ways to thee, and thou art in my love.” Fox is much 
more consistent than Barclay, largely because he is 
satisfied to stand by his ewperience and let scholastic 
theology alone, and experience is always against de- 
pravity. 

It is true that Gurney dwelt upon depravity. It is 
mainly through his writings and. his influence that 
modern Quakerism wa turned from the primitive 
Quaker position to the Calvinistic position. He is 
not in accord with the Quaker founders in this par- 
ticular. He is afraid ofthe truth which the pillar 
Friends of the first period made the corner-stone of 
their-faith, and he reverts to the position of Augus- 
tine and Calvin. His service was a great one, but he 
was not in direct line of descent from the Quaker 
fathers. 


We have frequently pointed out that depravity is 
not a Scripture word nor a Scripture doctrine. Sen- 
tences can be quoted, which, taken out of their set- 
ting, may be interpreted to mean it, but for every one 
of this sort ten can be quoted on the other side. We 
have just pointed out that the fundamental Quaker 
idea is the truth that every man born into the world 
is divinely lighted, and, if lost, is lost by positive and 
willful disobedience. 

But it ought to be distinctly understood that this 
is a question which cannot be settled by an appeal to 
Scripture, nor by an appeal to the views of the 
fathers. About four centuries ago a brave man dis- 
covered that the earth revolved on its axis and also 
about the sun. The Church condemned the view. 
The Church quoted many passages of Seripture to 
prove that the earth did not move. The fathers were 
almost a unit on the same side. “ It moves all the 
same,” whispered this brave man. He was confident, 
because he had examined the nature of things and 
had an array of facts on his side. 
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So now the question of depravity is to be settled 
by examining the nature of the soul itself. It is a 
question of facts. Everybody who actually studies 
children discovers good impulses as well as bad ones. 
At an amazingly early stage there appears a sense of 
right and wrong; there is a tug up as well as a tug 
The soul feels the appeal of the true and 
eood as surely as it feels the attraction of evil sug- 
gestion. There is no sign of depravity. There is, on 
the contrary, the warfare within of a lower and a 
higher self. 
fectly useless for us to try to settle the eternal destiny 
cf a little child who dies before he has come into full 
possession of victory over the lower self. That ques- 


down. 


One is as real as the other. It is per- 


tion is for the Father of, us all, who made and loved 
the little child, to settle; and He will settle it right. 

This much, however, is clear, that none of us un- 
aided and alone proves able to save himself any more 
than he can lift himself by his waist belt. The self- 
saved man is always a pitiable job and desperately 
needs re-salvation. Self-righteousness is worse than 
the swine husks of the prodigal. If the person who 
holds “ depravity ” means by it inability to save one- 
self, then we join with his meaning though we re- 
fuse his word. But we must insist that salva- 
tion means, not a title to heaven, but a renewed and 
spiritualized self—a new nature. Salvation is posi- 
tive, not negative. It means more than an escape 
from hell; it means deliverance from sin; it means a 
life lived by the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus; and no person comes to that victory by him- 
self. The place to go for the revelation of the truth 
of salvation is the gospel, not the theology of Augus- 
tine and Calvin, and the gospel fits the eternal nature 
of the soul itself. 


CASTING OUT DEVILS BY BEELZEBUB. 


Tue city of Chicago has voted to raise the saloon 
license from $500 to $1,000. The ground upon 
which this action was taken, according to newspaper 
reports, is worthy of notice. There has been during 
the winter an unusual amount of crime and violence 
in the city, which has aroused the public in no ordi- 
nary degree, and the general conclusion was that. the 
city police force was inadequate for the protection 
of the inhabitants. It was also incidentally felt that 
‘the saloons were partly responsible for the wave of 
crime. But the city revenues were insuflicient to 
provide a greater police force. More revenue seemed 
an imperative necessity. Note the wisdom of the 
Chicago Solons in meeting the situation. 


They decided to raise the saloon license $500, and 
so gain revenue to enable them to enlarge the police 
foree. As the saloon was largely responsible for the 
menace to public safety it seemed to them logical to 
make the saloons pay for a police to protect the city 
from the effect and fruit of the saloon! That is called 
wisdom. It seems to us very much like casting out 
devils by Beelzebub. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Iv is never safe to judge and criticize until one 
knows all the facts, but we cannot withhold our regret 
at the news which comes from the Philippines. A 
large band of Moro natives, including women and 
children, were hunted to a hiding place in the crater 
of an extinct voleano, and here the entire band of 
six hundred was exterminated by a hail of bullets, 
with a loss of fifteen of our soldiers. The incident 
has called out a storm of criticism, and the battle has 
been named, by Congressmen, an “ assassination,” 
“a massacre.” The President has, too, been sub- 
jected to harsh criticism for his cablegram of con- 
gratulation to General Wood. 

It is a sickening affair, and goes far to show how 
little right we Americans have for attacking King 
Leopold for his cruelties in the Congo. The way in 
which the most highly “ civilized ” nations deal with 
’ makes it evident that civilization is 
still well soaked with barbarism. 


“lower races’ 
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THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. | 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. | 
(Continued. ) 


V.—INTERPRETATION BY THE AID OF GRAMMAR AND 
CONTEXT. 


An English writer tells the story of a Wesleyan 
preacher, to whom one of his friends presented a 
grammar in the interest of the king’s English. Some 
days afterward he returned it with the remark that 
he could not find Christ in it. Of course not! No 
more could he find Christ in his own eye. Yet eye 
and grammar must both be used accurately if one 
find information about Christ in a printed Bible. We 
usually learn grammar as we acquire our English, so 
that most of our use of it is unconscious. But there 
are often difficult, constructions in both English and 
the originals of the Bible, and to understand these 
conscious knowledge of grammar is needed. | 

Some of the most important passages in the New 
Testament for an estimate of Christ present gram- 
matical questions. The voice at Jesus’ baptism is 
rendered “In Thee I am well pleased ” in our ver- 


_ many things we offend all.” 
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sion. (Mark 1:11.) The Greek verb is in the past 
(aorist) tense. “I was well pleased” is more in ac- 
cordance with the grammar. Most grammarians 
think, however, the aorist tense here expresses a past 
act still in force, and so justify the translation of our 
versions. Romans 9: 5 reads, in the American Re- 
vision, “‘ Of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, 
who is over all, God blessed forever.” The choice be- 
tween that and the marginal reading: ‘‘ Of whom is 
Christ as concerning the flesh; He who is over all, 


‘ God, be blessed forever,” is a question of grammati- 


eal structure, as well as Paul’s doctrine of the nature 
of Christ. Similarly, in Titus 2: 13, it is a question of 
grammar whether Paul calls Jesus Christ “ our great 
God and Saviour ” (So. A. V.), or whether he names 
separately “ the great God ” and “ our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” (So. R. V.) In such cases the grammati- 
eal possibilities must be decided before one interprets 
the teaching. 

In Jas. 8: 2 the Authorized Version reads: “ In 
The reader naturally 
(though wrongly) takes all as the object of the 
verb. This makes it a hard saying, indeed! But the 
pronoun is nominative in Greek, and is correctly ren- 
dered in the Revised Version: “ In many things we 
all stumble.” The difference between the reading of 
Acts 19: 2, in the Authorized Version, “ Have ye re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost since ye believed?” and that 
in the Revised Version, ‘‘ Did you receive the Holy 
Ghost when ye believed?” turns on the use of a tense 
and participle, the Revised reading translating the 
grammar correctly. Similarly, in Heb. 6: 6, whether 
we read, “ Seeing they crucify to themselves the Son 
of God afresh,” or “ The while they crucify,” ete., 
depends on whether a participle be construed as ex- 
pressing cause or time. In Hab. 1: 6, “For, lo, I 
raise up the Chaldeans,” is ambiguous because 
* yaise ** in English may express either future or pres- 
ent time. The date to be assigned for this prophecy 
depends to a large extent on the tense of the verb. 
Hebrew grammarians say the participle so translated 
always expresses action in the immediate future. It 
means then, “ I am going to raise up the Chaldeans.” 
This dates the prophecy before the Chaldeans have 
invaded Palestine. 

These illustrations are enough to show that the in- 
terpretation of many very important texts depends 
on fine points in grammatical usage. 

But the grammar is often inconclusive. A passage 
often admits of two or more constructions, just as a 
word often has two or more meanings. In such eases 
the context must often be the guide in choosing be- 
tween the possible constructions or meanings. The 
context is the part of a work, paragraph, chapter or 
book, in which the word, grammatical construction 
or text in question is found. It often shows so plainly 
the author’s purpose and course of thought that only 
one meaning of the word or phrase in question is con- 


_ sistent with it. In Acts 11: 20 the best Greek manu- 


seripts read ‘“Hellenists ”—i.e., “ Grecian Jews ”— 
but the author so eyidently means to say that a new 
departure was made at Antioch (see vs. 19-26) that, 


since he has already told of Christians among the 


“ Hellenists ” at Jerusalem (Acts 6: 1, marg.), we 
accept the reading of a few manuscripts, “ Hellenes ” 
—i.e., “ Grecian Gentiles.” The context here is de- 
cisive. | 

In Job 19: 25-27 the grammar and dictionary offer 
so many possible meanings (as shown by the alterna- 
tives in the margin) that. the context is almost the 
only guide to the translator. As another illustration, 
it is chiefly the context that shows that the Satan of 
the book of Job is not to be identified with the devil 
of the New Testament. The dictionary confirms the 
view. In Hebrew satan is not a proper name, but a 
common noun, meaning “‘ adversary.” In 2 Sam. 19: 
22 the sons of Zeruiah are called satans (adversaries) 
to David. Similarly Jesus calls Peter his satan (Mk. 
8: 33). In Num. 22:32 the angel of Jehovah is 
called a satan to Balaam. In Ps. 109: 6 the satan is 
an officer of the court,.a prosecutor whose business is 
to be the critic of men’s actions and an opponent to 
criminals. In Job 1 and Zech. 3: 1-5 a similar officer 
appears in the court of heaven. (Cf. also 2 Sam. 24: 
1 with 1 Chron. 21:1.) He is not the adversary of 
God, but appears as one of the sons of God who come 
to give their accounts. His duty is to oversee the 
earth, to go to and fro in the earth and walk up and 
down init. (Job 1: 6,7.) Like a good prosecuting 
attorney, he scrutinizes carefully the motives of men 
and lets no claim of perfection go unchallenged. The 
various passages cited show the various applications 
of the word. ‘The context shows which one is to be 
taken-in Job 1. 

All kinds of ridiculous interpretations result from 
taking a text out of its own context. Almost every 
minister has stories to tell of such misuse of texts. 
Ignoring of contexts even leads to interpretations 
contradictory to the real meaning. In Eph. 4: 5 the 
“one baptism ” is evidently the rite of water bap- 
tism which was generally administered to converts. 
(See Col. 2: 12.) Friends have often used it in a 
contrary sense. Col. 2: 21: “ Handle not, nor taste 
nor touch,” has been used as a temperance maxim, 
though the preceding and following verses show that 
Paul is here condemning reliance on such “ ordi- 
nances.”’ 


SOME OLD LETTERS.* 
BY ABBY NEWHALL. 


Among the few papers which have been placed in 
the keeping of the Friends’ Historical Society of 
Philadelphia are some letters written by Sophronia 
Paige to her children at home, while she was absent 
on a religious visit to the Southern States. Her hus- 
band was her companion. 

It is interesting to pause for a moment in the busy 
life of to-day and reflect. on the changed conditions 
in this great country within a comparatively. short 
period of time. These letters bring these changes 
prominently to view, as they were written before dis- 


*Read at the annual meeting of the Historical Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia, First month 29th, 1906. 
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tances were shortened by the present modes of travel, 
and while negro slavery was a recognized institution. 

Sophronia Paige was a minister of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Massachusetts. Her home was in Danvers, 
an adjoining town. Danvers was the birthplace of 
George Peabody, the philanthropist. In grateful 
recognition of his services to his native town the 
name of this section of it has been changed to Pea- 
body. 

The first letter, dated Eleventh month 2d, 1843, 
was written at Raleigh, N. C. In it she writes of her 
interest in attending part of the sessions of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, and of Friends from England who 
were there—John Pease, Rachel Priestman and Isa- 
bel Casson. ‘“ They, are humble and unassuming,” 
she adds. Also of her pleasure in the company of 
“ dear Stephen Grellet.” 

In all of the letters she writes fully, and with deep 
feeling of the religious exercises of her spirit, and 
often tells her children of the messages she felt called 
to deliver in the different meetings she attended. 

The journey south from Baltimore is described as 
very fatiguing. “The cars not much easier than a 
common cart.” At the terminus of the railroad they 
proceeded by stage, riding all night, and until the 
middle of the next afternoon, to New Garden, N. C. 
During this long drive they met companies of emi- 
grants in wagons, but “more pitiable sight,” she 
writes; ‘a drove of slaves, sixty-three men, women 
and children who had come to a halt for the night. 
I cannot describe the feelings of my heart at the sight 
of their pretended owner, who stood leaning on his 
fowling piece near the road, on either side of which 
the poor creatures were gathered in groups, prepar- 
ing for such rest and refreshment as they could ob- 
tain. Four of the men were chained.” 

Arrived at New Garden in time for the opening 
session of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, their 
home was at the boarding school, now Guilford Col- 
lege. They enjoyed the company of Nathan Hunt, 
then in the eighty-sixth year of his age, “ who was 
very instructive and interesting in conversation and 
deportment.” 

A document from the mecting for sufferings was 
read in the yearly meeting, approved and directed to 
be circulated. It disclaimed all interference with 
slavery by any other means than petition, persuasion 
and reasoning.” At the same time it retracted noth- 
ing from the testimony against slavery. ‘ It is pain- 
ful,” she writes, ‘to see and feel the effect of this 
iniquitous system everywhere.” 

During a long drive to attend a meeting in Tennes- 
see, ‘fording streams between mountains on moun- 
tains piled,” she writes, ‘‘ we overtook the drove of 
slaves we had seen on the other side of the mountain. 
Sad heart, sickening sight! Only two were now 
chained. When we came opposite to them we stopped, 
and I felt it right to exhort them to leave their cause 
with Him who hath said, ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay.’ One of them seemed much affected; tears 
ran freely from his eyes.” 

The soil on the banks of the Tennessee River is de- 
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scribed as very fertile. ‘*‘ One man owned a field two 
miles square, all of which was under cultivation; but 
owing to sudden inundation, all crops may be swept 
away. The country is so very unhealthy no proprie- 
tor remains there. But companies of fifty to sixty 
slaves are located on the plantations, under the charge 
of an overseer. Oh, how dismal these settlements 
looked to us! 

One letter tells of a visit to two young Friends at 
Lost Creek, ‘‘ who have the very smallest portion of 
this world’s goods, but are rich in faith.”” They lived 
The light of the sun 
came in through the two doors, the chimney and the 
chinks in the logs. Yet they sold corn grown on 
rented land, and with the money thus obtained they 
hired a wagon and horses to take them to the yearly 
meeting (they were under appointment to attend it), 
and carried their provisions with them. 

At a meeting in a neighboring town several slave- 
holders were present, attracted no doubt, by the nov- 
elty of a woman preacher, as there were but three 
women ministers in North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 

During a long drive of twenty-four miles through 
a gap in the Blue Ridge mountains, she writes, “ we 
met a company of movers, with their slaves, toiling 
up the steep ascent. The poverty and wretchedness 
of this group would have been a painful spectacle in 
New -England.” 

On their return to New Garden, traveling through 
the country in a wagon, they met a white lad about 
twelve years old, followed by a colored lad of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. “ It was a cold, rainy morn- 
ing,” she writes, ‘‘ and the poor colored lad had bare- 
ly clothes enough to cover his body—a shameful 
sight. If such treatment is to be seen in the open 
streets, what may it be as to food and lodging ? ” 

In one of the letters she writes that her husband 
“attended an auction and saw a M.A.N. sold for seven 
hundred dollars”! Near Piney Woods they met a 
cart containing eight slaves, who were taken to the 
county town to be sold at the court house door to the 
kighest bidder. More than twenty were sold that 
day, mostly to speculators. 

At an appointed meeting at Elizabeth City, in the 
Methodist Meeting House, she spoke of the two evils 
which oppressed her spirit. The traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and the traffic in flesh and blood! She 
writes that while the first subject was under consid- 
eration the people were attentive, but when the other 
was brought to view as a blot upon the Christian 
name a strong demonstration of restlessness was ap- 
parent, one or two stamping or shuffling with their 
feet. Several conversed in audible whispers, and sev- 
eral left the meeting house. Some returned, but con- 
tinued going out and in until the meeting closed. 

“My feelings were peculiar!” writes Sophronia 
Paige. But, after a sleepless night, under an impres- 
sion that she ought to seek an interview with the min- 
isters who were at the meeting, she went, accom- 
panied by two Friends, to the house of a Methodist 
preacher, where the two ministers and an elder met 
her. “ Sitting down in silence, I was led to bring into 
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view the word of the Lord to the prophet Jonah, 
‘Preach the preaching that I bid thee.’ One of the 
ministers said it remained to be proved that slavery 
was a sin, but he denounced the traffic in flesh and 
blood and souls as sin. He further said he had seen 
with sorrow and mortification the demonstration on 
the preceding evening. But he must honestly say 
that my sex alone saved me from rough handling; 
that if I had not been a lady I would have been taken 
from the house. He added that slavery was a sub- 
ject which must not be touched upon in that part of 
the country. We had been edified and truly blessed 
by my prayer and testimony until I touched upon 
that forbidden theme. The other minister took dif- 
ferent ground altogether. He said nothing had been 
advanced but the true doctrines of the gospel, and he 
hoped the day was not far distant when the Metho- 
dist Church would be cleansed forever from this foul 
stain.” 

The visit to North Carolina was now concluded, 
and they returned to Baltimore on their homeward 
way. They then went by train to Havre de Grace, and 
by canal boat up the side of the Susquehanna to visit 
Friends at Deer Creek, Maryland. She writes of 
crossing the river on a bridge a mile and a half long. 
In Philadelphia they visited Friends, among whom 
are many well known names. 

The last letter is dated Third month 26th, 1844. 


THE FRIENDS’ RALLY IN NASHVILLE. 


At the great Student Volunteer Convention, in 
Nashville, Tenn.,the afternoon of Seventh-day, Third 
month 3d, was given to denominational rallies. Three 
o’clock was the hour publicly announced for these 
rallies, but by previous arrangement the Friends met 
at the room assigned to them at two o’clock to have 
a social hour before the formal meeting. Between 
thirty and forty persons assembled. There were 
three missionaries from foreign fields, five officers of 
foreign mission organizations, eighteen members of 
delegations from nine educational institutions, two 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries, one missionary of five years’ 
experience to the Mormons of Utah; a few others, 
without special official function as far as known to 
the writer, were present, one of them from England, 
a “ convinced Friend,” he said. All were glad of the 
opportunity for acquaintance, and the social hour was 
well improved. 

At the rally proper Sylvester Jones, late from the 
Ouba mission, was requested to preside, and Edward 
©. Wood, of Philadelphia, was appointed secretary. 
The company joined heartily in singing, “ All hail 
the power of Jesus’ name”; a portion of Scripture 
was read by Errol Peckham, of Penn College, and 
several prayers were offered. After some introduc- 
tory words by the chairman, the secretary of the 
American Friends’ Board was called on for a general 
view of the foreign mission work of American 
Friends at the present time, and said in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We have nearly 100,000 members of our de- 
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nomination as a base at home. We have sixteen 
principal boards doing more or less work in foreign 
fields—thirteen as yearly meeting boards, one as the 
board of the Five Years’ Meeting, one the Philadel- 
phia board, organized among the members of their 
yearly meeting, and one the board of Friends’ Africa 
Industrial Mission. Our foreign work is compara- 
tively new. ‘The first missionaries under an Ameri- 
can board of Friends went out in 1871, going to Mex- 
ico. In 1874 this organization and its work was taken 
up by Indiana Yearly Meeting. Other yearly meet- 
ings joined in and helped in this work for some years, 
then one by one they took separate work of their own. 
In 1885 the Philadelphia board opened a mission in 
Japan, and Iowa Yearly Meeting began its work in 
Jamaica. In 1888 New England Yearly Meeting 
assumed the support and management of a mission 
in Syria, near Jerusalem. In 1890 the Ohio board 
opened a mission in China, and in 1896 a mission sta- 
tion in India. Between 1887 and 1897 three yearly 
meetings—Kansas, Oregon and California—opened 
missionary work in different parts of Alaska. In 
1900 Friends’ mission work in Cuba was opened; in 
1902, Friends’ Industrial Mission in Africa; and in 
1904, a few Friends opened a mission in Guatemala, 
which was last year adopted: by the Endeavorers of 
Jalifornia Yearly Meeting. Within these countries 
the six yearly meetings not named above are also en- 
gaged in mission work, either independently or in 
connection with the boards that entered earlier. All 
our work, except the first mission in Mexico, has been 
organized in the last twenty-one years. All parts of 
it—evangelical, medical and educational, the latter 
including printing and publishing work—are, with a 
little exception, growing, increasing from year to 
year. The reports for 1905 show eighty-nine mis- 
sionaries in the field, and $69,000 given for foreign 


“missions, more than deuble the number of mission- 


aries and of the money raised in 1895, ten years be- 
fore. Nearly all the boards are needing more funds, 
and, having these, more missionaries for their work; 
and how these can be supplied is the great problem 
that confronts them, and is being considered from 
different standpoints. American Friends are carry- 
ing on mission work in ten widely-separated coun- 
tries. Is this expansion desirable? Have we spread 
out too much or not? Is concentration of effort and 
centralization of administration needed? How shall 
the home base be made more efficient to sustain the 
work? To it we must look for money, sympathy, 
As Dr. Vance said this 
morning, ‘ The strength and loyalty of the home base 
is fundamental to success.’ ” 


Facts were given by the chairman showing that 
some denominations stronger than the Friends con- 
fined their foreign mission work to two or a 
few countries, and did the better work for 
doing so. Gurney Binford, of the Japan mis- 
sion, was next called, and spoke on the “ Fi- 
rancial Problem ”; but first expressed the thought 
that it was well that Friends should touch many 
fields, for “we have something to give them.” 
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He thought we had not at all reached the limit of our 
resources. One hundred thousand members give 
$70,000 a year, an average of seventy cents per mem- 
ber. Canada Yearly Meeting, the membership of 
which is not, on an average, more able than that of 
the Western Yearly Meeting, gives $1.48 per mem- 
ber. If all Friends would do as much we could 
double our funds and our number of missionaries. 
This is no vision, but is a simple matter of calcula- 
tion. Philadelphia Friends raise an average of $2 
for each member of their yearly meeting. How much 
our work might be increased on such a basis! 

Bertha Lawrence, of Penn College, spoke on “ Mis- 
sionary Education Among Our Members.” She di- 
vided the membership into three classes: 1. The 
prejudiced or antagonistic. 2. The careless and indif- 
ferent. 3. The interested, the friends of the work. 
The first two classes would largely disappear with 
more knowledge on the subject. Our Church’s needs 
are money, prayer and lives dedicated to the work. 
To meet these needs we must educate on missionary 
lines. We want our people to feel that our work, the 
Church’s work of to-day, is a continuation of the 
* Acts of the Apostles.” Missionary education should 
be begun with the children in our homes, should be 
carried forward by ministers, Sabbath School teach- 
ers, Christian Endeavor Societies and Young People’s 
Societies, by means of literature and by mission study 
classes. Little children are easily interested in stories 
of children that do not know about Jesus. Tell them 
where their pennies go. Get older persons to read, 
to take our Church and missionary papers. Spread 
information of new missionary books on bulletin 
board at church and Sabbath School, ete. 

Elizabeth 8S. Binford, of the Japan Mission, spoke 
on “Latent Missionary Forces Among Us,” and 
amused her audience by naming as first, Mun. They 
are not sufficiently informed and arieacested, Some 
are members of the missionary society to the extent 
of $1, but could not answer the questions, How much 
money does it take to run your mission? How many 
missionaries have you? ete. Women should make it 
an object to give missionary information to men at 
receptions and such like places. Informed, they are 
the great resource for funds. 

The meeting was opened to all for short speeches. 
Among those that spoke was Ethel K. Calvert, presi- 
dent of the Friends’ Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Union. She said its purpose and aim was to interest 
every one in missions—men and women. The Union 
does a great work in stirring up interest. Margaretta 
Alsop, of Philadelphia, reminded us that the Society 
of Friends is a missionary society. Its father, George 
Fox, was a great missionary. 

Other words in season and full of interest were 
spoken by others, and the hour of five had arrived. 
Singing in the spirit an appropriate hymn the Friends 
separated, many mingling with their farewells the 
observation, ‘‘ We have had such a good meeting.” 


“Heaven knows no secret sins, and earth no secret 
saints.” 
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PSALM 102. 
(Verses 27 and 28.) 


“Thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end. The 
children of thy servants shall continue, and their seed shall 
be established before thee.” 


“Thou art the same, 

Thy years shall have no end.” 
The promise stands 

Which now to-day we claim. 


Around thy throne of grace 
Thy saints stand glory-crowned. 
Their children struggle here 
And falter in the race. 


In holy writ we read 

That “they shall be established 
Before Thee ”—therefore we pray 
That Thou wilt meet their need, 


And lead them by the way 
That thou hast carved for them, 
Which, though it rugged seem, 


Shall end at last in day. 
ALIX. 


Che International Desson. 


LESSON TI. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
FOURTH MONTH 1, 1906. 


THE TWO FOUNDATIONS. 


Matthew 7: 15-29. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Be ye doers of the word, and nothearersonly. James1: 22, 


Second-day, Third mo. 26.—The two foundations. 


DaiLy READINGS. 
Matt. 7: 15-29, 


Third-day, Third mo, 27.—The sure foundation, Isa. 28: 14-17. 
Fourth-day, Third mo. 28.—Christ, the foundation. 1 Cor. 3: 9-17. 
Fifth-day, Third mo. 29.—God’s building. Eph. 2: 13-22. 
Sixth-day, Third mo. 30.—The foundation of God. 2 Tim, 2: 15-21. 
Seventh-day, Third mo, 31.—Hearing and doing. James1: 22-27, 
First-day, Fourth mo. 1.—Doing rewarded. Rey. 22: 10-15. 


Time.—Summer of 28 A.D. 
Place.—Supposed to be on the horns of Hattin, 


two or three miles from the Sea of Galilee, and six or 
eight miles southwest of Capernaum. 


“Rulers. —Tiberius Cesar, Roman Emperor; ioe 


tius Pilate, Governor of Tudea: Herod Antipas, of 7 | 
Galilee and Idumea. # 


Life of Christ.— About the middle of the gece z 


year of his public ministry. 

Parallel Passage.—Luke 6: 31, 37-49. 

The lesson is the concluding portion of the Sermon 
on the Mount as given by Matthew; it should be com- 
pared with Luke’s version, essentially the same, but 
ments different in ‘presentation. 

“ Beware of false prophets.” The prophet in 
an Same sense is not merely or chiefly one who 
foretells, but one who speaks under divine inspira- 
tion; he is therefore more than a religious teacher; a 
teacher may be a prophet, but he need not be. 
here seems to mean false Christians who profess to be 


prophets. 


““Sheep’s clothing.” 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. Compare 2 Cor. 11: 18, 15; 


Christ 


Compare Matt 24: 23-24; 1 Jno. 4: 1. 
The metaphor is the one of a 


¥ 
¢ 


} 
; 
a 

. 
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2 Tim. 3:5. The common garb of the old prophet 
was a sheepskin. Rear” 

16. “ By their fruits ye shali know them.” R. V. 
“The infallible test of all religious teaching is its 
practical result in the lives of those who receive it. 
The answer to modern eulogists of Buddhism and 
Confucianism is India and China.” (John 15: 8.) 
“Thorns.” The bush referred to bears berries not 
unlike grapes in appearance. 

17-19. As it is impossible for a bad tree to bring 
forth fine fruit, so is it for an evil heart to be the 
source of a pure life, and good deeds. Compare Matt. 
3:10; 1 Cor. 3: 18. 

20. Repeated from verse 16 for emphasis. 

21. “ Not every one that saith to me.” The em- 
phasis is on “ saith.”” Any one can use pious phrases. 


“Kingdom of heaven” here seems to refer to the 


glorified kingdom hereafter. ‘“ Doeth the will.” The 
“ will’? embraces the whole life'of faith and love. 
Compare Luke 6: 46; also Heb. 13: 21; Rev. 7: 17. 

22. “ Many will say to me in that day.” “ That 
day ” is the time spoken of by the prophets. (Mal. 3: 
17, 18; Isa. 4: 2.) ‘“ Did we not prophesy by thy 
name, and by thy name cast out demons, and by thy 
name do many mighty works?” Amer. R. V. 
“They are warned that even though they might 
plead their ability in prophecy, exorcism and mira- 
cles,” they might not be recognized. Compare Luke 
10: 20; 13: 26, 27. 

23. “Then will I profess unto them.” ‘“ Then I 
shall say to them plainly, ‘I never knew you. Go 


from my presence, you who live in sin.’” (Twen- | 


tieth Century New Testament.) “ Iniquity.” More 
literally, ‘“ lawlessness”’; so also in Matt. 13: 41. 
“Every one that doeth sin doeth also lawlessness; 
and sin is lawlessness.” (1 Jno. 33,4.) 

24-27. The figure employed in these verses cannot 
appeal to us as strongly as it did to those who heard 
Christ’s words, for conditions are so different with 
us. In the East the houses of the er classes are 
often unsubstantial structures, made of clay or sun- 
burnt brick, and are not unfrequently swept away by 
a single severe storm. The streams, especially those 
in the mountainous districts, are generally dry during 
the summer, and often torrents in the®rainy season. 
A house built near one of the beds of these streams, 
if placed on the sand, runs the risk of its unstable 
foundation being swept away by a freshet or 
storm, while one placed higher up on _ the 
rock will be safe. The storms often come up 
very unexpectedly and rapidly, and the de- 
struction comes unawares. The simile differs 
in Luke. Matthew emphasizes the choice of site; 
Luke the method of building—the wise man “ digged 
and went deep.” The lesson is the same. ‘“ Heareth 
and doeth.” It is not enough to hear; obedience 
must follow; the teaching must be lived out in the 
daily life. The very fact of hearing increases the re- 
sponsibility. ‘ Built his house upon the rock.” 
Rk. V. A good foundation—just as the modern high 
buildings, in order to be secure, must have solid foun- 
dations, and often the proportion of cost devoted to 
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the foundation is very great. ‘‘ Wise,” in the sense 
of prudent, far-sighted, careful. “The rock.” The 
primary meaning is to draw a comparison between 
obedience and negligence, and not between orthodoxy 
and heresy. So in its primary application “ the rock ” 
does not mean the church, or Christ. At the same 
time it is perfectly allowable, and perhaps intended, 
that in the higher sense we should apply the word 
“rock”? to Christ—the Rock of Ages, on whom our 
spiritual lives must be built if they are to stand the 
storms. Compare also Matt. 21: 28-32; 1 Cor. 3:11. 

28. “ And it came to pass that when Jesus had 
finished these words the multitudes were astonished 
at His teaching. Amer. R. V. “ The teaching” in- 
cludes not only what He said, but the way in which it 
was said—the whole spirit and method. ‘ Author- 
ity.’ Huis words reached their hearts, carrying con- 
viction of the truth of what He said. 

These last verses form a solemn and appropriate 
conclusion to the Sermon on the Mount. ‘ No build- 
ing of kindness and good-will towards others, and of 
purity, and of seeming simplicity, complies with the 
Sermon on the Mount, unless the foundation is laid in 
faith in Christ, and the building is that of a real and 
hearty obedience to Him.” 


PRACTICAL THOUGHT. 


“The simple thought 
By the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still: 
Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that dceth the will! ” 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH FIRST, 1906. 


LIVES THAT ENDURE. 
Matt. 7: 24,25; 1 Cor. 8: 10-15; Eph. 2: 19-22; 1 Tim. 6: 17-19; 2 Tim, 2: 14-19. 


(Consecration Meeting. ) 

Second-day, Third mo. 26,—Lives built on Christ. 1 Pet. 2; 1-6, 

Third-day, Third mo. 27,—Feeding on Christ. John 6: 26-35. 

Fourth-day, Third mo. 28.—Kept by God’s power. 1 Pet. 1: 1-5. 

Fifth-day, Third mo, 29.—Through suffering. 1 Pet, 4; 12-19. 

Sixth-day, Third mo. 80.—Through faith. 1 John 5: 11-13. 

Seventh-day, Third mo. 31.—‘‘ Their works do follow.” Rey, 14: 12, 18. 

Foundation of rock or of sand, building of gold or 
of stubble—these are the contrasts that Jesus set be- 
fore His hearers eighteen centuries ago, and the lapse 
of years has altered nothing of the force of the 
figures. If we could not choose, it would be useless 
to set the alternatives before us. But there they 
stand, announced by the Master of every mystery of 
intellectual and spiritual life—the One who spoke of 
body, soul and spirit, with the intimate knowledge of 
their Maker. 

Not only can we, but we must choose, and the 
choice is significant for both present and future. The 
thought of the enduring life affects that which is to 
come only through that which now is. No works can 
follow with those who fail to do works. It is not the 
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plans and dreams, nor even the desires and ambitions 
of men that make them remembered, that give to 
their lives the element of endurance. 

The birthday of Washington is remembered be- 
cause he was a man who did something, because in 
forgetfulness of personal ease and safety he gave 
freely of his time and service for the cause of his 
country as it was given him-to see his duty. 

Unselfishness, courage and faith are good materials 
for the building of a monumental life, whether it be 
as warrior and statesman as Washington, or as a 
statesman and pacificator as Penn—as prophet and 
reformer as Fox, or as reformer and poet as Whittier. 
The man who cares only for the perishing supply of a 
perishing body is paid off in full from day to day be- 
cause he attains the end aimed at. But his success is 
limited. His ultimate failure is certain because the 
meat which abideth Coes not come within the range 
of his desires. A review of the shaping, compelling 
forces of the world—men who have made the 
achievements that are the crown and glory of the 
race—shows a list of those whose hearts God has 
touched and who, in the vast majority of cases, have 
responded to the call to fellowship in service with His 
Son. 

No preparation that leaves Him out is safe, either 
for our own sakes or for others. No method of at- 
taining has been so prolific of success as has the be- 
ginning at the cross, going thence by the “ upper 
room ” out into the appointed service. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


BUSHIDO. 


Gilbert Bowles sends us the following, taken from 
The Friend | London]. It should strike a responsive 
chord in the hew of every lover of Japan: 


“Never did Christ’s messengers in Japan need 
more prayer than they do now. "You read much in 
English papers about the wonderful restraining and 
inspiring effects of ‘ Bushido,’ and the remarkable 
moral qualities displayed by Japan during the war; 
and there are some at home who seem almost to think 
that a nation like this might be left to herself. I said 
the other day to a young lieutenant on a man-of-war 
in the harbor: ‘There are some people who think 
that a country like yours can do without Christianity ; 
that Bushido takes its place.’ He replied, emphat- 
ically, ‘ Bushido is not enough.’ 

“We need no other witness than the homes of 
some of our friends (chiefly in the professional 
classes) to prove the pitiful inefficiency of any moral 
influence yet known in Japan to restrain sin. In our 
little old house in the poor part of the town I knew 
something of the appalling evil at work in the unedu- 
cated classes; but since we came to live here, the 
shock of finding it hidden away out of sight in the 
homes of men who have been to English and German 
universities has been far worse, and brings home to 
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us what our civilization works without our Christian- 
ity; or rather without our Christ, for we have had sad 
enough evidence here as in England, that a faith in 
our Christian creed is not enough. It is only the per- 
sonal Living Christ in the heart who has power to in- 
spire real hatred of sin and love of purity. There are 
some missionaries, | know, who think one is apt to ex- 
aggerate things, and make them darker than they are. 
I do not know about the rest of Japan, I only know 
Hakodate. People here trust us because we are Eng- 
lish, and turn to us for help in their miserable hours, 
so that we know the dark secrets of homes that are 
hidden from their Japanese friends, secrets of misery 
that haunt one both waking and sleeping. 

“T tell you these things because without knowing 
them you cannot know how that with all the well-de- 
served honors that are being heaped upon her by the 
civilized world, Japan needs prayer now more than 
she ever did, because her opportunities and responsi- 
bilities are so infinitely greater than they have ever 
been before, and because there is this hidden evil at 
work.” 


Correspondence. 
THE INDIAN MISSION 


Editor THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Mission work among the Indians, under the care of Friends, 
is making steady and continued progress. 

Ten central mission stations are now maintained, with a 
number of outside preaching points, in addition. Five of these 
stations are located in Oklahoma and five in the Indian Terri- 
tory. 

Four of these stations are located adjacent to and directly 
associated with Indian schools. 

The Otoe and mission here (Shawnee), each located in Okla- 
homa, are directly associated with Indian Government Schools, 
in each of which t est of feeling is maintained between our 
missionaries and erintendent and employees, and thus the 
religious and moral training of the pupils is given largely into 
the hands of our missionaries. The same is true of our mis- 
sion station at Wyandotte, Indian Territory. 

At Hillside, Indian Territory, the Friends’ Skiatook School 
is located, whic the only Indian school under the exclusive 
control of Friends. 

With this school is a home at which twenty or thirty pupils 
are boarded and brought under constant Christian influence. 
Seventy-two pupils were enrolled in this school at last report, 
the greater part of whom are day pupils residing at their own 
home and coming from one to six miles to attend the school. 
The remaining six stations are mission homes, with chapels or 
meeting houses adjacent, presided over by our missionaries and 
their families. At two of these stations, Ottawa and Seneca, 
there are school buildings located, in which schools are main- 
tained over which our missionaries have a general oversight. 
These schools are attended mostly by the children of white 
tenants who occupy the Indian lands, though the Indian chil- 
dren attend these schools some, and with an increasing ratio 
within the past few years. 

A marked progress is noticeable among all the Indians with 
whom we come in contact, in many particulars, yet strong drink 
seems to be their worst foe, and but for it their progress would 
be much more rapid. 

Prohibition restrictions are greatly needed in this new 
State (?) to protect this our red brother in his struggle from 
heathenism and ignorance to a place in society where he can not 
only apprehend and worship God, but where he can protect and 
care for himself and his own, one of nature’s first laws. 

This (Shawnee mission) is a place of more than ordinary 


WORK. 


‘interest, located on a beautiful elevated portion of land be- 


tween the two young thriving cities of Shawnee and Tecumseh, 
the latter being the county seat of Pottawatomie County. The 
two towns are some five miles apart, with the mission and Gov- 
ernment School located about midway between. This loeation 
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was selected by Friends some forty years ago as a desirable 
location for a mission and Indian school, and the mission has 
been maintained ever since. The old log-house which was the 
home of various missionaries is well preserved and stands in 
the yard. 

Here was the scene of the labors of Elkanah and Irena Beard, 
Franklin Elliott and wife, Dr. Charles W. and Rachel Kirk, 
George N. and L. Ella Hartley. 

Dr. Charles W. Kirk died here some twelve years ago after 
having spent fifteen years in an effort to elevate and civilize 
the Indians; his remains lie in the beautiful cemetery near by; 
said cemetery is known as the Friends’ Mission Cemetery, and 
comprises seventeen acres of beautiful lying ground, and is 
controlled by a board of three trustees appointed by Shawnee 
Monthly Meeting. The cemetery is regularly plotted, from the 
sale of which lots a considerable fund has accrued which is 
being used to beautify and otherwise care for the grounds. 

Shawnee Monthly Meeting occurred here at the mission on 
the 7th of this month, and was a meeting of unusual interest. 
One Sac and Fox Indian woman drove six miles in her carriage, 
and brought five children with her, the oldest a son, being about 
eleven years old, to attend the meeting. 

The presence of the Lord was graciously felt in the meeting, 
during which time all present were broken into tenderness 
before Him. Two applications for membership were consid- 
ered by the meeting. We have had one or more applications 
for membership of either Indians or whites in each of our 
monthly meetings for the past five or six meetings. Repre- 
sentatives were present from the Kickapoo and Big Jim mis- 
sions and Tecumseh meeting, each of which are a component 
part of this monthly meeting. 

The Government is expending nearly fifty thousand dollars 
in improvements at this school; three brick buildings are now 
in process of construction. Electric lights are to be included 
in the improvements, which when added to what nature has 
done, will make it as Achsah expressed to her father, Caleb, a 
south land, indeed, and if the Lord’s further blessing continues 
to rest upon it, giving it the upper and nether springs, then 
certainly God’s name will be honored by the work done here. 


Very truly, WILLIAM P. HAWORTH. 


* Marion, O., Third month 10th, 1906. 
Editor Tot AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Esteemed Friend: I have asked Samuel Hunt, State Senator 
for Hamilton County, a Friend, to present two Acts in the 
Senate, copies of which I enclose. If Friends in Ohio would 
write their respective representatives and Senators in behalf 
of the same it would at least place them cord. 

I am confident that all Friends will ap e of any step in 
advance on the sanctity of the marriage relation. In regard 
to the bill on the quarantine, I need but remind all that locali- 
ties, frequently rural districts, are required t end thousands 
of dollars, which is a great burden, and th ase may have 
been brought from distant points. 

Making it a State matter would place it u 
tion, preventing grafting and excessive charges. 

If Friends would send the former a postal, saying an appeal 
is made, that information would reach the Legislature. 

Thy friend, CHARL . LUKENS. 


AN ACT, 


To prohibit the ‘publication of the names of co- 
divorce petitions. 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful to publish or cause to ba pub- 
lished the name of co-respondent in petition for divorce. 

Remarks: An oath or affirmation is not required to petition 
for divorce and make criminal charges against a third party. 
Public welfare demands the passage of the above. Frequently 
there are two or more persons of the same name which cause 
unwarranted defamation of character. 


AN ACT. 


To prevent persons quarantined for contagious diseases being 
classed and treated as paupers. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Ohio. 

Section 1. In cases of quarantine for contagious diseases, all 
persons classed as wage-earners, either for their own _liveli- 
hood or that of others, who are deprived of their freedom to 
pursue their vocations by said quarantine, shall be classed as 
employees of the State during the time in which they are de- 
prived of said freedom. 

Section 2. Said persons shall receive as wage a sum equal 
to three-fourths of their wage drawn at the time of said quar- 
antine; Provided, however, that the same shall in no event 
exceed nine dollars per week. 


r State regula- 


pondents in 
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Section 3. Said sum shall be due and payable weekly from 
the general State fund. 

Section 4. All expenses for necessities of life arising from 
said quarantine in excess of said wage shall be paid from gen- 
eral State fund. 


Editor THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I want to give thy readers my testimony and experience. 
The prophet Hosea said, “ My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge.” The same might be said of a multitude of people 
to-day. Beside, the lack of knowledge and prejudice have done 
much to block the wheels of progress in all great reforms and 
movements for the betterment of society throughout the 
world’s history. It was ignorance and prejudice, with the per- 
versity of human nature, that excited the people to crucify our 
Lord, stone Stephen to death, persecute the apostles and burn 
the martyrs at the stake. 

The early advocates of prohibition have had, to meet and en- 
dure a similar spirit of opposition, arising from the same 
source, lack of knowledge and prejudice, with the greed of gain. 
This has caused numerous obstacles to be thrown in our way, 
in addition to the threatening and abuse of ungodly men, the 
destruction of property and the taking of human life. 

But none of those things have moved me, nor shaken my 
faith in the assurance of a final victory in the cause. “ For 
the Lord of Hosts has been with me, and the God of Jacob has 
been my refuge,’ and preserved me in the hour of danger. And 
he has turned the hearts of ministers and others toward me 
(though with some exceptions). who have given me their sym- 
pathy and assistance, helping to make my work successful in 
reaching the people and saving our youth. 

My strength and activity have not abated through age or 
exposure, nor has my enthusiasm in my Master’s service dimin- 
ished as the years have gone by. But rather deepened in my 
interest and efforts, for gospel work in personal righteousness, 
total abstinence and prohibition, in the overthrow and abolish- 
ment of the liquor traffic, as the greatest problem of the age, 
and the only practical solution of this great national evil, and 
the gravest and most important issue that has ever come be- 
fore the American people. As this nefarious business, with 
the saloon influence and passion for drink, is corrupting the 
home, ruining the young manhood of our country, the future 
representatives of this great Republic, hindering the work of 
the church, subverting our missionary labor at home and 
abroad, and filling our prisons and charitable institutions with 
the victims of drink and of ruin. So in view of all this, I am 
thankful for the favor of being called of God into this wide and 
needy field of Christian usefulness, and giving me the courage 
of my convictions in standing for the justice and righteousness 
of prohibition, and sustaining me in this service so many years 
without any serious illness or accident, or any occurrence that 
has marred my happiness. And now that Iam in my 83d year, 
and probably drawing near the close of an eventful life, I feel 
like I ought to testify of the goodness of God, and how the 
Lord has opened my way and helped me to honor him in this 
gospel temperance and prohibition work, reaching multitudes 
of young people and others who never go to church. 

I have reason to believe that he has given me this vigor and 
activity for this very purpose, and in the consecration of my 
life and those gifts to his service, he has led me in the paths 
of peace, though sometimes strewn with thorns and briers, but 
with a consciousness that I have been in my place, and that 
this has been the field of labor that God appointed for me. 
And never for a moment during my thirty-five years of labor 
in the cause has a feeling arisen otherwise in my mind. Of this 
I have had abundant evidence, through the impressive manner 
in which he called me, and the witness of the Holy Spirit in his 
guidance, comfort and peace, with the divine blessing attending 
both me and my labor. Though I do not claim to have ever 
done any great thing, or things worthy of any merit, “ For it 
is not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord; ” and he alone has kept me, as nothing short of divine 
interposition in God’s providence, care and blessing could have 
preserved me unharmed, through such a life and service as this, 
with all its hardships, exposure and danger through which I 
have passed. 

But my faith has been steadfast in the Lord, who giveth us 
the victory and assurance through his word that he would keep 
that which is committed to him, according to his promise: “ I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” “ Blessed be the name 
of the Lord, for he is good, and his mercy endureth forever.” 


Thy friend, Davin TATUM. 
2478 Taulina Street, Chicago, III. 
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Editor THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

The editorial in THe AMERICAN FRIEND, of Third month 2d, 
entitled, “A Very Early Call,” has claimed my special attention, 
as it has also my most hearty approval. : 

In our anxiety to be most scrupulously Orthodox in our views 
of sin and redemption we have been very blind to actual facts, 
and have too long failed to avail ourselves of the rich results 
of earnest modern thought. We may well deplore the too evi- 
dent fact of very present sin or tendency to sin in all our mem- 
bers, and yet be eagerly on the watch for any opportunity to 
loosen its hold on our children. 

The line of sin from Adam down has been long indeed, but 
where in the scriptures is it stated that it shall never be 
broken? On the contrary, may we not fairly gather from the 
Bible that it is the mission of Christ not only to save the in- 
dividual soul, but also to loosen the hold of sin on the race it- 
self. 

The last link in the long entail of sin is the immediate par- 
enthood of the child—why may not consecrated parents break 
that link? To.a considerable extent they may certainly 
weaken the link, and in innumerable cases it has been so far 
done that the child has easily and at a very early age almost 
imperceptibly passed from a state of nature to a state of grace. 

Is it not because we have failed to realize the possibilities 
and the responsibilities with regard to our children that there 
has seemed to be so much uncertainty as to the spiritual out- 
come of their lives. 

Consecrated Christian parents giving the careful intelligent 
training to their children which is coming within the reach of 
all such as make up the membership of Friends, need have 
little misgiving as to the coming of their loved ones into the 
fold. 

In making these few observations I have tried to keep in view 
the two absolute requisites on the part of parents, genuine 
faith and godliness, coupled with a knowledge of nature’s and 
childhood’s laws. There must be no make-believe or merely 
formal religion, and no spurning of recent light on childhood 
nature. Sincerely, thy friend, 

RICHARD SIMMS. 


Editor THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

I was much interested in the article, “ Notes on Quakerism,” 
by Clarence M. Case, in your issue of Second month 15th, es- 
pecially that portion which reads: “If Quakerism finds in 
the midst of this present re-examination of its creative period 
that it still possesses as a living truth the religious convic- 
tions that were then the secret of its marvelous expansive pow- 
ers, and that those teachings are substantially the same truth 
to-day, however different the form of expression, then this 
turning toward the past is our most hopeful outlook upon the 
future.” 

IT am glad to believe that Quakerism of to-day is in posses- 
sion to a good degree of the same living truths, although ex- 
pressed in different forms, and as to the study of methods and 
organizations, I trust it bespeaks the call of the quickened 
spirit. ,’ Amy B. HAWKINS. 


Americus, Kansas. 


Chings of Iuterest Among Ourselues. 


Levi Cox is conducting a series of meetings at Prairie Flower, 
near Haviland, Kan. 


Gurney and Elizabeth Binford were present at the last 


monthly meeting held in Cincinnati. 

George A. Barton is lecturing on Isaiah before the Bible Class 
at Twelfth Street Meeting, Philadelphia. 

One of our correspondents writes: “If anyone thinks that 
we do not need a more efficient ministry, he ought to try the 
duties of yearly meeting superintendent for awhile.” 

The Philadelphia Quaker Round-table considered the present 
conditions in Indiana Yearly Meeting at its last meeting, the 
14th inst. Anna Moore, of Westtown School, led the discussion. 

Friends in Washington, D. C., are expecting Albert J. Brown, 
of Wilmington, O., to be with them for special meetings, which 
were to begin the 18th inst., and continue a week or ten days. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting met at Haddonfield, N. J., the 


15th inst. John B. Garrett, Zebedee Haines and Joseph Bran- 
son were the visiting ministers present. All gave helpful 
messages. 


A series of meetings was recently held in Lewisville, Ind. 


The services were conducted by the pastor, Hiram S. Wollam, 


and his son Arthur. Some sought Christ as their Saviour, and 


others were revived. 

Curtis Ayr, pastor in the meeting at La Porte, Ind., has just 
closed a series of sermons on “ The Doctrines and Principles of - 
Friends.” One result will be an increase of loyalty to the 
church. 

Isaiah Jay began meetings at Deer Creek, Ind., the 3d inst. 
Over thirty persons had made definite decisions for Christ when 
our report was made, and the prospects were good for a much 
larger work being done. ; 

The issue of Science for Second month 2d contains a highly 
appreciative memorial of the life and scientific labors of Prof. 
Robert B. Warder, prepared by his associates in the Chemical 
Society, of which he was an esteemed member. 

Olive Branch Monthly Meeting, located some miles northwest 
of Portland, Ind., was favored*with the presence of the yearly 
meeting superintendent, Ira C. Johnson, the 10th inst. At the 
same meeting three new members were received. 


Spiceland Quarterly Meeting was held the 9th to 11th inst. 
Abram Wollam and 8. Adelbert Wood gave inspiring mes- 
sages. The Lord is wonderfully blessing this part of His 
heritage, and many consecrated young women and men are 
coming out into active church service. 

Friends at Richsquare, Ind., within the limits of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, have been blessed with a gracious revival. 
The services conducted by Hiram 8. Wollam and wife have re- 
cently closed after three weeks of earnest labor and prayer. 
A number of the members were greatly blessed during the ser- 
vices. 

John Snavely, of Cherokee, O. T., began a series of meetings 
at Haviland, Kan., Second month 18th, and closed the 5th inst. 
twenty-eight sessions in all. Brother Snavely was favored 
to proclaim the gospel truth. “A definite work was accom- 
plished, which had a tendency to establish believers and convict 
the unregenerated. Fifteen conversions and several renewals 
are reported. : 

Leanah Hobson and Noah Dixon, pastor at Tangier, Ind., have 
been holding meetings in Rush Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
They began at Tangier, Second month 4th, continuing four 
weeks; then went to Rush Creek, where they are still at work. 
At the last monthly meeting sixty members were received by 
request, and Orlando and Leanah Hobson by certificate. Their 
address will be Tangier, Ind., from now until yearly meeting 
time. 

Dear little Violet Rowntree, the three-year-old daughter of 
John Wilhelm and Constance Rowntree, died very suddenly on © 
the 7th inst— on the anniversary of her father’s death. 
Just before Ch as little Violet told her nurse that she 


her what she would do without her mother, 
_ would just hold papa’s hand and wait till 


Js began a series of revival meetings at San 
st of Second month, which lasted three weeks 
ecess. Many sought a deeper spiritual life, 
er were converted. This meeting is growing in 
terest, and unity prevails throughout. The pas- 
chens, has decided to remain another year. 


Spicer, general superintendent of New York 
ng, recently visited East Farnham, P. Q., Canada, 
nds’ meeting has been laid down on account of di- 
éembership. He held a number of union meetings 
with the Methodists and Congregationalists. His efforts were 
an uplift for many. Hannah B. Goddard, now in her 88th year, 
attended every sitting of these meetings, and took an active 
part in some of them. 


where a Fr 
minished 


A successful revival meeting, continuing four weeks, closed 
the 25th ult. at Winchester, Ind. The services were conducted 
by the pastor, William J. Sayers, ably assisted by his wife. 
The attendance was large, and a good degree of interest was 
manifest from the first. As a result of this meeting about 
eighty made public profession of definite blessing. There were 
some very bright conversions. Eighteen have been received 
into membership with Friends. 


Winchester Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was held on the 16th 
and 17th ult. The meeting was large and enthusiastic. Levi 
Lupton, of Ohio, was present, and was much favored in the pre- 
sentation of the gospel to the meeting on ministry and over- 
sight, and Fred E. Smith, of Spiceland, spoke on Seventh-day 
to the edification of all. Evelyn White, field secretary of 
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Christian Endeavor work, was very acceptably in attendance, 
giving an interesting talk on the Christian Endeavor needs. 

Haviland Quarterly Meeting occurred the 9th and 10th inst. 
Several visiting Friends were present: Levi Cox, of Winchester, 
Ind.; Alvin George and James Welch, of University Monthly 
Meeting, Wichita, Kan.; Eusebia Couch, of Sterling, Kan., and 
Abijah Wooten, of Cherokee, 0. T. The ministers of the quar- 
terly meeting were mostly present. The temperance meeting 
on Sixth-day evening was favored with an able address by Rob- 
ert Norris, State secretary of the Temperance Union of 
Topeka, Kan. 

Quarterly Meeting was held at Berkeley, Cal., the 3d inst. 
The meeting of ministry and oversight met Sixth-day after- 
noon, and the evening was given up to a discussion of children; 
also of young people and how to deal with them. Nearly all 
those present at the meeting for worship on Seventh-day morn- 
ing took part in the service. At the noon hour Friends en- 
joyed the hospitality of the women of Berkeley and Oakland. 
The business was transacted with much harmony, and was 
followed by a Bible School Conference. 

At Jaruco Friends’ Mission, Cuba, on Second month 10th, the 
‘missionaries, Arthur E. L. and A. Ellen Woody Pain, were 
‘strengthened and encouraged by the cheery visit of our es- 
teemed Friends, Nixon and Louisa Rush and Zenas L. Martin, 
on their way to the missions in the east end of the island, Hol- 
guin and Gibara. Their messages of loving admonition and 
counsel to the converts, and their hearty commendation of the 
workers to the loving care and guidance of the Holy Spirit was 
indeed refreshing to all. In the meeting for worship at 12 
o’clock, First- -day, the presence of the Lord overshadowed us 
in a most gracious manner, and almost all present seemed 
touched with the finger of God, abounding in prayer and praise 
and thanksgiving. 

The trustees of Damascus Academy, Ohio, have elected Prof. 
Walter S. Painter principal, Anna Branson first ‘assistant, 
T. C. Kenworthy Biblical teacher, and Sibyl Tomlinson musical 
instructor. Prof. Painter has given splendid satisfaction for 
two years, and the Board unanimously elected him for the 
coming year. Anna Branson graduates this spring from 
Franklyn College, New Athens, O. The school has been very 
satisfactory for the past year, and the attendance has in- 
creased considerably. Friends in this part of Ohio are coming 
to appreciate the Academy more than for some time. All 
young people who are thinking of attending school next year 
should address either Prof. Walter S. Painter, Principal, or 
T. C. Kenworthy, President of Board, Damascus, O. 

The Board of Managers of the “Old Ladies’ Home ” in Cov- 
ington, Ky., speaks in loving remembrance 
Baily. She was a woman of exceptional 
with temperance work. Many a prodigal w 
life through her efforts. She also had a pec 
the Home for Aged Women, and for a long ti 
of the Board, serving eight years as recordi 
influence was most happy. Her friends clo 
with the words: “Her gentle submission 
ment, and her entire consecration.of all her 
vice of Christ, made her presene 
love of humanity was contagious.:— 
earnest fellow-worker, but heaven has gained a er with 
many stars in her crown.” * 

Friends hel i 
ing the Stude 
Tenn. The fo 
sionaries—Sylves 


nteer Missionary Conferenc 
Friends attended the con 


thel Kirk Calvert, Ellen 
ay, Julia Cope Collins. 
Secretaries—T. M. Elliot, Ross E. Hadley. Delegates—Haver- 
ford College, Harold Evans, Paul Brown; Earlham College, 
E. Trueblood, Mary M. Jenkins; Penn College, Blanche Ford, 
Bertha Laurence, Errol Peckham, Stacy McCracken ; Friends’ 
University, Claude Howard, Anna Eby; Wilmington College, 
Burritt Hiatt, Jesse Crites; University of Pennsylvania, Ed- 
ward ©. Wood. Union Theological Seminary, New York, Rob- 
ert Simpkin; Guilford College, Alva E. Lindley, Eugene J. Col- 
trane; England, H. O. Litton; and Elizabeth Wood, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Marion Quarterly Meeting was held from the 9th to the 11th 
inst., inclusive. The reports from the local meetings on minis- 
try and oversight to the same meeting of the quarterly meet- 
ing were generally favorable as to the spiritual life of the con- 
gregations, and also the character of the ministry and its adap- 
tation to the needs of the meetings. By previous arrangement, 
the subject, “ What do we mean by spiritual life; how is it 
obtained and how maintained ?” was considered. Elwood 
Scott prepared and read a paper on the subject, which was well 
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received. On Seventh-day a number of ministers from neigh- 
béring quarterly meetings were present. Evelyn White, of 
Knightstown, Ind., field secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
Union of Indiana Yearly Meeting, was also in attendance. 
Some money’ was raised for the Christian Endeavor Union 
work. The quarterly meeting was well attended for this sea- 


‘son of the year. 


Walnut Chapel Meeting, in Putnam County, Ind., has been 
blessed with a gracious revival this winter. The meetings be- 
gan on the evening of First month 13th, and lasted twenty- 
four days. From the first the gospel message took firm hold 
on those who attended. After the first week the interest was 
so intense that persons began gathering for the evening meet- 
ing by 4.30 p.m., and often the house was filled by sundown. 
During the last week there was not a day meeting that those 
attending could all find seats in the commodious brick struc- 
ture. There were no sensational methods used, but the mes- 
sages were plain, dealing with “sin and its remedy,” as taught 
by the Bible. A part of the visible results were: 57 professed 
conversion, multitudes were renewed, the church was greatly 
revived, and at the last monthly meeting 35 were received into 
membership with Friends, and two have since joined another 
denomination. The work was under the supervision of Thomas 
C. Brown, who visits the meeting once a month in pastoral 
labor. He was ably assisted by his wife and local workers. 

On the 8th inst, “The Business Men’s Club,” of Cincinnati, 
held a “ Peace and Arbitration” meeting. The Dean of the 
Law School of University, W. P. Rogers, spoke in a scholarly 
manner on “ War, Arbitration and Peace.” He said: “ From 
the sixth century until about one hundred years ago, there ex- 
isted in Europe what was known as the ‘ wager of battle.’ If 
two men had a grievance they would ‘fight it out’ according 
to law. They would fight all day. The law said they had to 
do battle until the stars came out. If, for instance, a man 
accused of murder was challenged to battle by a relative of the 
dead man, he had to accept, and they fought till one was con- 
quered. If the alleged murderer failed to fight all day he was 
promptly hanged. Now we have progressed beyond such bar- 
barity, and courts settle differences between individuals. Na- 
tions are composed of individuals, and the same ethics that 
lie back of the actions of one are also back of the actions of 
the other. A nation has no sore right to fight than a man has, 
and the world is coming to see that. ‘Arbitration spirit is grow- 
ing,’ Mr. Rogers says. Lawyers generally now favor a Court of 
Arbitration.” L. P. Butler, secretary and vice-president of the 
Cincinnati Peace Society, said: “ Commerce in its mechanism is 
consistent. A rule that governs one merchant governs mil- 
lions. War is a series of uncivilized contradictions. Kill a 
single man, and they put you on the scaffold. Take a sword 
in your hand, wave a flag and kill 100,000 men, and they put 
you on a pedestal in the public park. Loot a single residence, 
and they put you in stripes. Loot 
in bronze. Burn one house and yo 
corridors of the penitentiary; reduce 
you echo down the corridors of time. , 
are crushed under the hoofs of hea s, and lie there 
in the sleep of death till resurrected by the angel of peace. 
Commerce makes laws against arson, bribery, perjury and 
theft. War includes and legalizes them all. It repeals the 
whole decalogue at one fell swoop! Commerce is the handmaid 
of logic. It never ships furnaces to the equator, nor fans to 
Greenland. It fits the goods to the climate. It always pays 
a decent respect to the eternal fitness of things. War is sub- 
versive to everything that is good. Think of the ladies of the 
Red Cross being escorted over grounds littered with the dead 
and dying; bullets and bandages, swords and surgeons, murder 
and mercy, all doing business amicably together, at the same 
stand, at the same time.” Such were some of the expressions 
of the speakers at the Business Men’s Club. 


echo down the 
ms to ashes and 
is war? Laws 


DIED. 


EmMotr.—Second month 22d, 1906, George Bevan, eldest son 
of George Henry and Elizabeth Braithwaite Emmott, of 35 
Grosvenor Road, Claughton, Birkenhead, England, aged 21 
years. 


GREEN.—At the home of her step-children, Joseph and Jen- 
nie Stanley, Lowell, Kan., Second month 13th, 1906, Lydia 
Green, daughter of Enoch and Asenath Carter, in her 79th year. 
She was a lifelong Friend, constant and loving. 


RowntTREE.—At Scalby, England, Third month 7th, 1906, 
Violet, daughter of John Wilhelm and Constance Rowntree, 
aged three years. 
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Events amd Conments. 


— 


Susan B, Anthony passed away the 
13th instant at the age of 86 years. 


The fiscal debate which caused no lit- 
tle interest in the British House of Com- 
mons last week, terminated with a vote 
of 474 to 98, declaring it to be the deter- 
mination of Parliament to resist any at- 
tempt to institute protective duties. 


One of the gravest disasters which has 
occurred recently was the collapse of a 


TOOTHSOME SALADS 
Promote Health and Please Palate. 


A lover of 
Chicago: 

“The favorite salads in my family,” 
he says, “are prepared with Grape-Nuts, 
according to your recipes. We regard 
them as unapproachable. We are also 
fond of Grape-Nuts with cream as a 
breakfast food, and use it daily. 

“T was a great 
continues, “ from 


gave rise to 
at last com’ 
ridden with 2 


and bowels. I &t told agonies 
while the doctors Were trying to cure my 
ailment with medicines. 

“T could retain nothing on my stomach 
but an occasional sip of cold water, or a 
teaspoonful of olive oil, and at last even 
these could not be kept down. The doc- 
tors then gave me up—said there was no 
hope for me. 

“In this strait my good angel induced 
me to try Grape-Nuts food, and it may 
sound ludicrous to say of the initial ex- 
periment that the sensation was simply 
‘heavenly,’ but nothing milder than that 
will express it. 

“My recovery was rapid, and in a 
very few days I was up and about, and in 
a few weeks was a perfectly well man 
again. And it was all the work of the 
Grape-Nuts food, for, as I have said, the 
doctors had ceased to give me medicine, 
considering my case hopeless. 

“Since then Grape-Nuts has been, and 
always shall be, a staple article of diet 
with us.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


good living writes from 


rouble, which 
p : 
hes, and I was 


the stomach 


mine in France in which 1,100 men were 
entombed. All of them suffered death. 
The calamity has brought on a coal 
strike, which is spreading throughout 
the country. 


The British Government has deter- 
mined to reduce its sea-coast fortifica- 
tions. Three hundred mounted guns at 
various points are to be put out of use. 
This contrasts strikingly with the pol- 
icy advocated by our President in advis- 
ing Congress to strengthen our sea-coast 
defences. 


The Japanese are seriously considering 
government ownership of railways. A 
bill passed their House of Representa- 
tives last week which provides for an ap- 
propriation of $250,000,000 with which 
to purchase the roads. Their Minister 
of Finance is confident that the transfer 
can be effected within five years without 
disturbing the market. 


Colorado newspapers report that the 
Santa Fe Railroad has taken the initi- 
ative and notified the Transcontinental 
Passenger Association that it will make 
a rate of one standard fare for the 
round trip from Chicago to California, 
between Sixth month Ist and Ninth 
month Ist. Many think all the Trans- 
continental railroads will make similar 
rates. 


The matter of an appropriation for 
free seed distribution is receiving its 
usual attention in Washington. Many 
are heartily opposed to the measure. 
They point out that in the distribution 
of $90,000 worth of seed during the past 
year the government spent $245,000. If 
this be true, there is good ground to 
oppose the practice, even though farm- 
ers may reap a slight benefit. 


The stadion in Athens, 
Olympic games will be held. 
seats 60,000 people. .It"is. 
the Panathenian game 
out by the orator Lyc 
B.C., and avhich was r 
later in white Pentilic 
was later again destroy, 
past few*years it has © 
white marble at a great expense 
stadion is 670 feet in length and 
width. oy 


The French Ministry has dé 
self in full sympathy with the | 
its immediate predecessor. Tl 
ment will carry out the Ch 
State separation law with infle 
ness. The position taken rel? 
Morocco will be maintained. The strug- 
gle with the Church officials is causing 
trouble, and the police clash with them 
in many of the smaller towns. . 


Experiments recently made by the 
government on hard-faced armor plate 
made by the Midvale Steel Company, of 
Philadelphia, have proved successful. A 
plate 9 inches thick, 16 feet long and 9 
feet 3 inches high was set at a distance 
of 326 feet from an eight-inch naval gun. 
The armor-piercing projectile was of the 
standard navy-capped type, weighing 260 
pounds. At the signal the projectile was 
hurtled through the air at a velocity of 
1,736 feet a second—or about a mile in 


A a 
Jacksonville, $ 


FLECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 
Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
“keepers throughout the civil- 
_ ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


““SILIcon,”? 32 Cliff Street, New York. 


three seconds. Except for a small cavity _ 
made by the force of the blow, the 
armor plate was unaffected. 


Political circles were interested 1 
week in the prospective appointment of 
Secretary Taft as Chief Justice of the — 
national Supreme Court. Taft wants 
the place, and will probably have things 
shaped to that end in the course of a 
few months. The Panama Canal busi- 
ness will be transferred from the De- 
partment of War to the Department of 
State, with Secretary Root “on the 
lid.’ Such a program will remove Tait 
as a prospective candidate for the Presi- 
dency in 1908, and will increase the 
possibilities for Root. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Chicago trac- 
tion franchise cases has been hailed in 
that city as a great victory over the 
companies. To a certain extent the 
jubilation is justified, but the legal 
tangle in which the affairs of the rail- 
ways have been involved for forty years 
will not be unraveled so easily. The 
main point decided by the Supreme 
Court is that tne infamous act of 1865 
extending the corporate life of the rail- 
way companies for ninety-nine years 
does that and nothing more. They ex- 
tend the life of the corporations, but the 


| contracts and franchises remain as they 


rere written in the original ordinances 


a nd agreements. A franchise originally 
ane ee run for twenty years or until 


hased by the city remains upon that 
Sis notwithstanding the act of 1865. 
And so with the whole line of franchises; 
hey, are to be ae by the terms 


each specific grant. 


_ BALMY AIR IN/SD 
gustine, Daytona, 
Miami and all 


Ormond, Palm “Beach Hs 
the Southern’s 


points in Florida, via 
Palm Limited, the luxurious Flyer to the 
land of sunshine. Full information from 
Charles L. Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chest- 
nut, Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUNCTUALITY 


characterizes the Southern’s Palm Lim- 
ited. Luxury, speed and safety make the 
Southern Railway the favorite route to 
St. Augustine, Aiken, Augusta, Ormond, 
Palm Beach and Miami. Full informa- 
tion from Charles L. Hopkins, D. P. A., 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


READ PRUDENTIAL Advertisement 
and send in Coupon. 


a 
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The New York and Hartford Railroad -| 


Company has.extended to all its branch 
lines the two-cent-a-mile passenger rate. 
We have been hearing considerable talk 
about Legislatures fixing a minimum 
two-cent-a-mile rate, but this is the first 
action taken by a railroad system mak- 
ing this rate operative on all its lines. 


According to the “ Merchants’ Guide,” 
Philadelphia leads the world in the man- 
ufacture of carpets, with a yearly out- 
put worth $21,986,062, and employing 
12,190 persons in 88 mills. There are 
93 establishments producing woolen 
oths with a yearly output w vorth $18.- 
40,012. Thirty-six establishments man- 
facture worsted cloths with a yearly 
utput of $16,242,250. There are 122 
cotton goods factories whose annual pro- 
uct is worth $15,723,654. One hundred 
d forty-two hosiery and knit goods 
lls produce annually goods worth $13,- 
0,905. Twenty-eight factories manu- 
silk walued at $4,531,794 annu- 
nirty-seven establishments pro- 
nery worth $1,445,984 annu- 
welve factories make fur and felt 
s "valued at $3,075.470 annually. 
Three hundred and ninety-seven estab- 
lishments produce men’s clothing at an 
annual value of $9,452,259. Sixty-six 
shirt factories produce goods valued at 
$2,057,686 annually. Three hundred and 
seventy foundries produce machinery 
valued at $38,372,971 annually. 


GRAND TO LIVE, 
And the Last Laugh is Always the Best. 


“Six months ago I would have laughed 
at the idea that there could be anything 
better for a table beverage than coffee,” 
writes an Ohio woman; “now I laugh to 
know there is. 

“Since chil 


hood T drank coffee as 
freelv as an¥, other member of the 
family. The ult was a puny, sickly 
girl. and as I grew 0 womanhood 


did not gain in heal ut was afflicted 
with heart trouble, 
ordered stomach, wr d nerves and 
general breaking doy ill last wint 
the age of 38 I seem he 

of consumption. 1 i 
with ‘How bad yo 
rible color!’ and this we 
forting. 
The doctors 


- me absolute] 
tedise Yi 

“Then ig 
Postum + Fao 
like 3t, but 
lowing the 
grand. It w! 
In a couple o 


patent 
bd. I ws 


sf sfy 


grea 


change. I became brain 
grew clearer, I was "HOt" vith 
forgetfulness as in coff my 


dou- 
estion 
became 


power of endurance was 
bled. The heart trouble a 
disappeared and my _ nerves 
steady and strong. 

“T began to take an interest in things 
about me. Housework and home-ma 
became a pleasure. My frien@& 1 
marveled at the change, and when 
enauire what brought it about, I answe 
‘Postum Food Coffee, and nothing else in 
the world.” Name given by Postum 
Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book. 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


weak and dis~, 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particular] 
“The American 


invite tne attention of the readers 01 
end” to this column. It will be 


found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver: | 


tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


HYMN AND SONG-POEMS revised and cor- | 


rected, and publishers’ names furnished by a 
successful writer who has started others. Price 10 


cents per poem. Jennie E. ae Henniker, New | 


Hampshire. R. F. D. Route No, 2 


WANTED.—A feliable mother’s helper to assist | 


in the care of a little girl and in light bousehold 
duties. Apply to Elizabeth B. Jones, Haverford, Pa. 


READ PRUDENTIAL Advertisement 
and send in coupon. 


NOTICES. 


In pursuance of a concern approved 
in the late Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, a meeting for worship 
has been appointed to be held in the 


meeting-house at Haverford, Pa., on 
Sixth-day, Third month 30th, 1906, at 


7.30 p.m. 


The Ministerial Association of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting will hold a conference at 
Farmland, Ind., commencing the evening 
of Fifth month 23d. The program will 
be published in due time. 

A, TRUEBLOOD, 
Chairman of Committee. 
Marion, Ind, 


Friends’ Library, 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, open on week days 
from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 2 p.m. to 
6 p.m. 


The following books have been added | 


to the library: 

Buley, E. C.—‘ Australian Life in Town 
and Country.” 

Dick, Stewart.— 
Japan.” 

Byans, T. W.—*“ Memoirs of the Second 
wench Empire.” 

harles.—* Life 

vols.). 

Country Home.” 

—“ Introduction to the 

Westeyn Europe” (2 


the Euro- 


and Ge 


—“ Southern Writ- 


“ Arts and Crafts of Old 


of Charles 


Devel 


33 


> the taking of a religious cen- 
te District of Columbia the past 
relates a Representative from 


aged in the work stopped at my 
home 


brought from Tennessee with me. 
ladies yasked him: 
ea you please tell me who lives 
%. 


her 


essum, Mistah Johnsing, was the 


a Christian? ’ 

a’am. He’s er Congressman 
nersee.’ ”’—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


Uncle (returned from abroad): 
“Well, Bobby, do you remember me ? ” 

Bobby (who is shy): “I—TI don’t re- 
member your face, but I remember your 
body.”—The Bystander. 


be, “a couple of young ladies who | 


Capitol Hill, and when the bell | 
rang it was answered by the negro boy I | 
The | 


CHAIRS Rushed #33. 

USNEO Rusneo 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on 4a at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair te, Established 1880 


EO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. CWarshatl Ste Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


Headquarters Lenten Groceries 
ACKERS 


The Insured, under Policy No, 
345,627 for $1,000, had been 
making monthly payments from his 
wages onasmall home inthe country, 
and at the time of his death there was 
still g500 due. The amount of 
money Jaid aside in the bank for a 
«rainy day’’ was exhausted before 
the death of the insured and, despite 
his illness, he was being pressed hard 
for the payment of the mortgage. 
With the insurance money the mort- 
gage was paid, and the widow ap- 
plied fora $1,000 policy on her own 
life, paying a single premium. In 
this case the original policy served as 
a guarantee for a home for the fam- 
ily and also $1,000 of paid-up in- 
surance for the protection of the five 
children left to the widowed mother. 


You Should Protect 
Your Home Through 


The Prudentia 


ie 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock eelg by the State 


Home Office: 


Without committing myself to any action, 
I shall be glad to receive, free, particulars 
and rates of Policies. 
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TO MAKE A COMPASS OF YOUR 
WATCH. 


Get the number of hours from mid- 
night, divide by two and point the hour 
at the sun so that the shadow of a 
match or lead pencil falls directly across 
the center of the watch; 12 o’clock will 
be north, 6 south, 9 west, and 3 east. 
Suppose it is 9 a.m.; number of hours 
from midnight is 9; one-half is 414; 
point 4.30 at the sun so the shadow of a 
match or lead pencil falls across the cen- 
ter of watch, and 12 is north, 6 south, 3 
east, and 9 west. Suppose it is 6 p.m.: 
Number of hours from midnight 18; one- 
half, 9; point 9 at sun and 12 is north, 
6 south, 3 east and 9 west. 


THE LAZIEST MAN. 


“The laziest man I ever saw,” said 
a traveling man, as the Philadelphia 
Record tells it, “ was a station agent in 
a little one-horse village in Idaho. After 
I had finished what business I could do 
in the town, I went down to the railroad 
station to buy a ticket for my next stop. 

“The lazy station-master sat on a 
broken-down office chair, his feet on the 
desk and a pipe in his mouth, unlit. 
When I asked for the ticket, he slowly 
reached up to the rack, drew it out, 
handed it to me, and took my money 
without bestowing a glance upon me or 
moving from his chair. 

“*That’s the laziest thing I ever saw,’ 
I said to him. ‘If you can do anything 
lazier than that, I’ll give you this dollar.’ 

“Without the slightest curiosity or 
even interest, the loafer drawled, ‘ Put 
it in my pocket,’ and I did. 


*Tis an absolute and, as it were, a di- 
vine perfection for a man to know how 
loyally to enjoy his being. We, seek 


other conditions, tby reason we do not 
understand the use of our own; and go 
out of ourselves, because we know not 
how there to reside.—Montaigne. 


prtisement 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street, Philadelphia 


J 


BRAINS Plus ENERGY 


makes capital. th hey are 

often the whole capital, 
especially of a young man. 
Prudent men insure it; 

make it sure for the family. 
Full particulars free. No 
importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-35 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


- 
L 
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“CHEAPEST moBEST” 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


More truly is the best the cheapest in the purchase of a cream 
separator than in the purchase of any other farm machine, The 
really cheap cream separator is the one which will perform your 
work in the most profitable and satisfactory manner, and last © 
the greatest number of years. Basing the value of the separa- 
tor upon durability, without considering quality of work, if it 
lasts but two years it is worth only one-fifth of what the separa- 
tor is that lasts ten years, and one-tenth of what the one is that 
lasts twenty years. In addition, if it loses a large percentage ~ 
of cream and is difficult and expensive to operate its value is | 
placed at even a still lower level. DE LAVAL cream separators ~ 
are to-day admitted by every experienced user to do as near — 
perfect work as a cream separator possibly can. Proof of this 
is seen in the fact that over 98 per cent. of the world’s crea | 
eries and all largest users employ the DE LAVAL exclusively. 
As to durability, the DE LAVAL has an average life of twenty _ 
years. The very best of other separators do not last over eight 
or ten years at the very longest, and the poorest generally be- 
come worthless in from six months to two years. At the same 
time these machines are incapable of doing perfect work except 
under ideal conditions, such as cannot possibly be had in farm 
use,—otherwise they lose a large percentage of the cream, are 
hard to operate, and in reality are but little better than gravity 
setting systems. It is therefore seen how little the first cost 
of a cream separator really means. The cost in the end is what 
counts. All in all considering dollar for dollar value, a DE 
LAVAL machine gives from five to ten times more true separa- 
tor worth than any other machine on the market to-day. These 
are not mere paper claims but facts, proof of which can be had 
for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 


109-113 YOUVILLE SQUARE 


General Offices: MONTREAL 


CHICAGO 
1213 FilpBeRT STREET 75 & 77 YoRK REESE 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CoMfanor STREET, TORO 


9 & 11 Drumm &T. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ORK. . 


14 & 16 Princ TREET 
NI 


SANITARIUM 


ichung Mountains. For the treatment of 
ses, NO Insane. Twenty acres in lawn, 
omfort. . Massage, electricity, baths 
wlephoae 8 B45 


eases A OR 
e£ 
“e Sion "ie Lowest Rates for Rell COOLEY, N infield, N. J. 


Office Hours : 


uy Say eS ay Carpets Cleaned Im 
ae Lan CRY 


~ <= 


191014 Mana 


—BoTH P AP NG a nd 
: es moderate 


i 1 : K 2 E 
ilbert Sts., Phila, 


52-10 
Race 70-09 


he 1910-1914 MARK 


DR. C.W. McC IRDY, Osteopat 


724 Real Estate Trus ding ' 
E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Evenings by appointment _ Bell Phone, Walnut 1798 A 


10 to 12 A. M. S. 
2to4 P.M. 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hea ines 


Wm. D. Willis & Co., 1348S. 11 Phila. 


ARE YOU DEAF : 


“we still keep up & 
the old habit of giving 
y special directions, when %& 
agsked, in addition to those for 

aising each variety of vegetable 

and flower contained in our 4 
@. catalogue—sent free. 
J. J. H. GREGORY 


& SON, 
Marblehead, 4 


Sent on approval. Write for Catalo gu 


Burglary and Theft We issue a 


burglar and 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


of 


a fi i~~ 


— a 


JAMES WOODs 
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($e THE SAINTS OF TO-DAY. 
EprrortAL.—* Whatsoever Things =. 
Are Wrne.”2A) Decision Against as St. Panbartat Cecelia, abet Seta gt and John, 
Se Tamous in picture and story, 
ee geet der ry With a anthiets halo of glory 
C That their bravery, patience and Christliness long ago 
, Notes on Quakerism (Continued) .. 205 (3 Were they more in daily living, [ won, 
rehire Mase. ( In the soul’s sweet love outgiving, 
Than some we have alway, 


. j anne RE Pot irae 

RH Hadise! cha. treed ies. 206 ee of heen: 

In the little humdrum village, down the common dusty 
Or the brick-paved city street, [ road, 

Ses With tired, smarting feet, 

ee They are bearing on bending shoulders many another's 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON ....... 208 
While we who sit at rest [load ; 
Lesson for Fourth month 8th, 1906. To dream of past saints blest — 
Ea os Sig ercnge! if but we may ' oy 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ae Te ee _ The dear saints of to-day. 4 
Topic for Fourth month 8st pad 
4 But Cause im the galleries of heaven, if we could but 
> Ee Are hung in unmatched splendor [ see, 
MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT ......... i Hy ae oa ae Pictures majestic, tender, 


Of some dear, patient soul whom we long thought to be 

A dreary, dull and lifeless thing ; 

And through the courts of heaven they sing 
Of those whom angels say 

PRINGS (OF INTERESTS got ot Are dear saints of to-day. 
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AMERICAN F praN D PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1010 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


ist issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JOI’ES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in the ‘‘ Garden 
Spot,’’ agriculturally speaking, of North 
Missouri and Southern Iowa. 

Netting my investors from 5% 
to 6% clear of all expenses. 

Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted without costs of any kind. No 
better Investments in the Country. 

25 years in business without the loss otf 
a cent of interest or principal fora client, 
and no client has ever had to take a foot of 
land under foreclosure. If you have any 
sums from $200 up you wantsafely invested 
write me to-day and mention this paper. 


B. H. BONFOEY - ~- Unionville, Missouri 


OuR CUSTOMERS 
Haver Trsrep 


Beautify 
Your Yard 


Would you like to make your home- 
grounds the prettiest in your neighborhood? 

We have a unique plan which will enable 
you to arrange a few well-selected plants 
more successfully than you could use twice 
the number without the plan. No matter 
whether you have city yard or large subur- 
ban grounds, the plan is for you. 


We have put the whole thing into a handsome, little 
book, called ‘‘ Beautify Your Yard.”’ First we give 
you a planting plan, with outline diagram, perspective 
view and keyed list of the plants required, showing 
location and arrangement ofeach. This is an average 
example, every detail of which is so plainly explained 
by our landscape artist that it can be adapted to any 
size yard or lawn. We take up each part of the yard 
in turn, tell you what to plant about the house, in shady 
and sunny places, along the walk, on the lawn; what 
climbers to use for the porch, etc.—not great long lists, 
but just the thing that long experience has shown will 
give greatest satisfaction—cost considered. 

Besides all this, the book is illustrated with beautiful 
views of places already laid out. 


$1 Book for 10c 


This is really worth $1.00, and will suggest improve- 
ments to your property worth many dollars. It shows 
you how you can save your plant money by spending 
it wisely. 

Send also for our 136-page catalog describing and 
giving price of plants. It’s free with the book, and 
you'll need both. Send ro cents to-day. 


The Conard & Jones Co., Box X, West Grove, Pa. 


If you will 

mention 
this maga- 
zine and aend 


10 cents for 
cost of mailing, 
we willsend you one 
packet each of these 
choice seeds together with 


/ DREER’S Garden Book for 1906 


The seeds are the choicest of their kinds, and will provide for a 
continuous succession of bloom from May until November. 

Dreer’s Garden Book for 1906 is almost as aeces- 
sary to success with flowers as the seeds and cultivation. 224 pages 
ot solid information on everything pertaining to flowers and vege- 
tabies. 1,000illustrations. Beautiful colored plates. 


f HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Extraordinary Offer Readers 


—TO QUICKLY INTRODUCE TWO NEW GREAT WORKS— 


A New Bible with a Marvelous Feature ff 


- THE CHRISTIAN WORKER’S BIBLE 
INDEXED AND MARKED IN RED tae "s} i ya 

By the Best Methods of Bible Marking el OTA 

on all Subjects connected wieh  .*. : CHURLBUT’S2S 


THE THEME OF SALVATION 


To enable any person to turn rapidly to verses on these 


i! 


RYSBIBLE- 
le 3 


subjects, and to read in consecutive order all passages [ie abEemitecanial 


relating to any one of the topics chosen ; to give Bible 
Readings at a moment's notice or to tell at a glance 
the subjects'‘of any verse or passage marked. 
No other Bible in the world like it. Size 6x8% ins. French 
Seal binding, flexible, overlapping covers, strong, thin paper, 
large, clear type, self-pronouncing text. Regular price, $4.75 
“HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE” for Young and Old, by Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D.D. Contains 168 stories, each complete, yet forming a continuous narrative. Original, 
vivid, more fascinating to the young than fiction. Highly recommended by press and pulpit. 
Size 6x8/% inches. Cloth, 752 pages. 16 color plates, 262 engravings. Regular price $2.50. 


Regular Price, Bible. .$4.75) WE WILL SEND (AI! charges pre- 
Regular Price, Book. ‘s2:50} id,f limited 
BOTH FOR $3.50 ltimeonly 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


Total eemtaseas 87620 
1o10 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


and faith in God. Read‘* Chapters from the 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa DO 
New ActS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Sie | Pans A Children’s Magazine 


WSED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


BEN ARLY FIFTY YEARS Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 

ee uohap tage different patterns tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
@ample card, 12 Wepre sdinteta cao te puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
will be sent for trialon receip week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 


j postage stamps. Ask forcard Re more, Pa. For free sample*copy, address 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK SCATTERED SEEDS , 
2 N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


(aa 


ovident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,701,293.84 
Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 
capital stock é 4 . ° ° ° o . . . e 7,495,933.28 


incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Charter Pernetual, 


(NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS 
which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


Al Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


And Is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOK 


OFFICERS 

DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S, WING 


ore 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they atl may be one.” 
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“WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE TRUE.” 


Tuere are a few mightily-important dates in 
everybody’s life. The birthday is generally selected 
as the most important one. 
which everything else is reckoned, and if the person 
grows famous the birthday is chosen as the day to be 
commemorated. But nobody can remember how he 
felt when he was born, and one knows about his birth 
only because others tell him of it. It is not an event 
which his own will has caused, and so it does not feel 
as important to him as do other dates which mark 
great crises that he has settled for himself. 

A person who has had an experience like that of 
Paul’s on the Damascus road—who has found the 
heavens open above his head—will always feel that 
that day was the date when life actually and truly 
began. Birth—“ new birth,” or “second birth ”— 
is none too strong a word to name that great experi- 
ence when a man swings over from a self-center to a 
life of faith in, and obedience to, the Christ of God, 
and so enters a new kingdom of life, and discovers 
that his real fatherland is the heavenly one where 
Christ is King. | 

There is still another date of momentous import- 
ance, and which ought forever to be marked with red 
in a man’s calendar. This is the date when he discov- 
ers that he can trust the truth, when he resolves to 
plant his feet solidly on the truth though the heavens 
fall. Unfortunately, too many persons have no such 
date in their calendar. They have made neither the 
discovery nor the resolve. They are satisfied with the 
prevailing opinion; they go with the great mass and 
aecept what others accept. They are like the tiny 
bey who was trying to lead a big St. Bernard dog up 
_the road. “ Where are you going to take the dog, 
my little man?” inquired a. passer by. “I—I’m 
going to see where—where he wants to go, first,” was 
the breathless reply. Many a man is, in a similar 
way, at the mercy of the popular drift—he goes 
whichever way the tug is the strongest. He has not 
come to his great declaration of independence, be- 
cause he has not seen the difference between truth 
and opinion—he has no fixed stake which abides in 
the midst of the welter and the flux of “ views.” 

It is a great day when he sees the sun back of the 
fog, and discovers that the truth is a permanent 


This is the day from 


luminary, and that the man who trusts the truth is 
free indeed. They say that the man with a large 
bank account has a peculiar lightness of heart. He 
knows that he has a resource which will more than 
meet any liabilities which can accumulate against 

«him, and so he only smiles when his monthly bills 
come in. However that may be, it is certainly a fact 
that a man who has caught a genuine passion for the 
truth, who knows that the eternal God is in and be- 
hind everything which is true, has a constant, an un- 
failing resource. He hears the rush and turmoil of 
the multitude, shouting “lo here,” or “lo there,” 
and he calmly waits in his fortress until the 
“opinion ” has had its short run and dies out in 
noise. 

The man who has found the soul’s deepest resource 
—the unshaking rock of truth—does not tremble 
over new discoveries. He rather rejoices and says, 
“Thank God, somebody has seen farther into the 
infinite truth of God than I had seen before.” He 
expects the range of vision to widen as the world goes 
on, and he welcomes the light, as the man with his 
bank account welcomes every new asset which he can 
add to what he had before. “‘ Whatsoever things are 
true” he builds into his growing faith, and he lives 
Ly the creed that everything true is orthodox and 
everything false is heterodox. 


A DECISION AGAINST THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 


Tur Supreme Court of Kansas has announced a 
decision which will have far-reaching results in Kan- 
sas, and which should lead to legislative action in 
many other States. The decision holds that /iquor 
sellers are responsible for crimes committed by in- 
toxicated persons. The decision is rendered under 
a statute of the State which permits suit for damages 
against any person who shall, by selling, bartering or 
giving intoxicating liquors, have caused the intoxica- 
tion, which resulted in injury to person or property 
or the loss of means of support. 

The “case” on which the verdict was rendered 
was that of a woman whose husband committed mur- 
der in a drunken brawl in Atchison in 1900. He 
was sentenced to life imprisonment, and his wife sued 
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those who sold him the liquor for $5,000 to cover the 
loss of her means of support. The case was decided 


in her favor in the District Court and appeal was ~ 


taken to the Supreme Court, which has sustained the 
decision. In announcing the decision sustaiming the 
validity of the law the Court said: 


It was known to the Legislature, as it is to all other persons, 
that the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage makes drunk- 
ards; that an intoxicated person is likely to inflict injury on 
others at the cost of his liberty, possibly his life; that he 
habitually neglects his business and family; that the harm re- 
sulting from the excessive use of intoxicating liquors always 
falls most pitilessly upon the dependents of the user, not in- 
frequently pauperizing himself and family. The idea naturally 
suggested itself to the Legislature that if the sellers of in- 
toxicants were made liable to those who should sustain injury 
to person or property or means of support by an intoxicated 
person, or in consequence of intoxication, the hazard would be 
so great that fewer persons would engage in the business, and 
those who would engage in it would exercise more caution. 
The Legislature, therefore, gave a cause of action and created 
a liability for these injuries where none existed at common law. 


This suggests a very effective weapon in dealing 
with the great foe. It is only one of the many ways 
of attacking the wretched business, but it will seare 
the saloonkeeper worse than Carrie Nation’s hatchet 
did. It will make liquor selling precarious business. 
This decision was rendered in a Prohibition State, but 
it establishes a method which will work well in every 
State. 


\ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

A CORRESPONDENT tells us that at a recent quar- 
terly meeting the statement was made, in a temper- 
ance address, that ‘‘ every person who does not cast 
his vote for prohibition has a share in every murder 
which is due to the saloon in the land.” Few things 
have so hindered the cause of temperance and driven 
its friends into the camp of the enemy as such extray- 
agant utterances. It partly accounts for the fact that 
temperance meetings are unpopular and do not draw 
the weighty members of a community. The truth is 
not advanced by such charges of wickedness against 
men who are sincere and honest. There is only one 
way to push a great reform movement, and that is to 
win the judgment of men. No honorable man can 
cast his vote for a party until he is convinced that this 
is the party which will best manage all the interests 
of this great, complex nation. He cannot vote for 
a party till he sees that it is the safest party to direct 
the destinies of America. It is manifestly unfair to 
say that a man in the eyes of God is guilty of murder 
in voting as he thought wisest and best. It would 
take an omniscient person to foresee all the results of 
his vote, and we are all limited in foresight. The best 
a man can do is to vote in accordance with the wis- 
dom, the light, the judgment which he has at the 


time. Let us learn to use the weapons of truth and 
soberness, and not allow our righteous zeal to carry 
us into damaging extravagances. 


Ty our issue of Second month 15th, we set forth 
a method of making Reports on the State of Meet- 
ings. A correspondent asks for further information. 
She writes: 


Should the reports which go from the meeting on Ministry 


and Oversight to its superior meeting [i.e., the higher meetings 


on Ministry and Oversight] be as full and comprehensive as the 
report which goes to the monthly meeting? It will be a repeti- 
tion to have them identical. 


It will be remembered that the Discipline requires 
the Local Meeting on Ministry and Oversight to send 
a report of the state and condition of the congrega- 
tional meetings within its limits, both to the monthly 
meeting and to the Quarterly Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight. This correspondent wishes to know 
whether the same report should be sent to both meet- 
ings. There is no real objection to such a course. 


The Meetings on Ministry and Oversight, all the way — 


up to the Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, 
are in the nature of conferences on the condition and 
work of the Church, and the more facts and informa- 
tion that are brought before them the better. 


Tuer newspapers have made sensational news out 
of the cable report that a train leaving London ear- 
ried a smoking car reserved for ladies. ‘The fact is 
melancholy enough, but it does notamean as much as 
the newspaper reports have made of it. It was a 
solitary party of three “ ladies,” who chose to travel 
in a smoker and to “ play the man” on the journey, 
and the railroad officials gave them the special privi- 
lege of a reserved smoker. It does not mean, as the 
report implied, that ‘* ladies’ smokers” are to be the 
regular thing on London trains. It only means that 
there were three women who made themselves ob- 
jects of a public sensation. : 

The smoking habit among women of a certain type 
is common, and it has been growing during a decade. 
It may spread somewhat more widely, but we do not 
believe that it will ever be a general custom. The 
women who care for sweetness and purity, who feel 
the beauty and dignity of motherhood, will not de- 
file themselves with cigarette smoke. The heart of 
womanhood is too sound for that serpent. 


The reveries even of the wise man will make him 
stronger for his work; his dreaming as well as his 
thinking will render him sorry for past failure and 
hopeful for future success.—George MacDonald. 
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NOTES ON QUAKERISM. 
BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 
(Continued from last issue. ) 
SACERDOTALISM. 


In other words, our pastors are wrestling in a 
hand-to-hand grapple with the hitherto unsolved 
problem whether a man can devote all his time to the 
work of ministry and pastoral care without sinking 
into that priestly character and one-sided zeal for 
priestly things which is commonly known as sacer- 
dotalism. Since the preceding paper was written the 
article by Charles Wagner, republished in The Ameri- 
can Friend, has made passing reference to the sub- 
ject in hand, in the following sentence: “ All the 
Friends are laymen; there are no clergy.” This deep- 
ly significant sentence is true in spirit as regards our 
‘practice hitherto, for the genuine type of Friends’ 
“recorded” minister, as has been said before, was 
not a clergyman. He was a layman in everything ex- 
cept degree of public service, and even in that exer- 
cise he entered a field equally open to every member 
whom Truth might eall. His continual contact with 
everyday life, laboring with his own hands after the 
example of the great Apostle, protected him from 
gradual deterioration into a mere ecclesiastic redolent 
with an odor of sacerdotalism which completely ob- 
scures the healthy human atmosphere of everyday 
Christian manhood. When he arose to preach he 
spoke as man to man on one common level, and not 
as the “ ordained ” priest or clergyman from the cold 
heights of priestly elevation. 

Doubtless some one will say that Charles Wagner’s 
conclusions are drawn from contact with the most 
conservative and least progressive element of pres- 
ent-day Quakerism, and reflects the outgrown ideals 
of our past. True as this may seem from the stand- 
point of aggressive organization, it is no less true 
that even the great Frenchman’s gifted pen would 
have faltered at the task of drawing a clear and con- 
sistent type of Quakerism had he been cast into the 
midst of the chaotic activity of Western Friends. 
What generalization could he have drawn from the 
meetings of the section from which these “ Notes” 
are written? Who can take any half-dozen meetings 
here as his data and discover in them any controlling 
general type which can be expressed in terms except 
such as would brand it as a mere nondescript, having 
nothing distinctive to warrant its classification as any- 
thing more than an echo and repetition of that which 
a Methodist or Presbyterian meeting across the way 
could show on a larger and more vigorous scale? Are 
we not now in the very act of relinquishing the old 
without a sufficiently clear and characteristic grasp on 
the new? To return to the particular phase under 
diseussion, are we exchanging our former healthy lay 
ministry, poorly equipped as we acknowledge it to 
have been, for a professional class which will tend 
unconsciously to bolster up its weakness with the ma- 
chinery of routine worship and the various accom- 
paniments of the professional attitude? The answer 
must primarily depend on the men and women who 


have with purest motives, entered the perilous 
breach, as actual pastors; and secondarily, let it be re- 
peated, our Biblical schools must be thoroughly alive 
te the situation. 


OUR BIBLICAL COURSES. 


This latter proposition deserves more extended em- 
phasis at this point, for it will probably be allowed 
that our Biblical departments are barely beginning to 
aitack the problem of reorganization. This was 
shown clearly at the Educational Conference at Earl- 
ham College last summer. During that conference 
the writer followed every session with this question 
in view. Early in the conference the proposition was 
laid down in a diseussion, that our denominational 
schools are emphasizing interpretation of Scripture 
to the exclusion of interpretation of men and methods 
of reaching and leading them; that we need to de- 
velop the prophetic gift of spiritual statesmanship as 
well as the apostolic gift of spiritual teaching. The 
challenge passed unnoticed, the interest of the con- 
ference being of that distinctly scholarly character to 
which we have referred above. Later in the sessions 
another speaker emphasized clearly our need of more 
systematic effort to develop pastoral gifts and a real 
Quaker pastoral type. ‘This exhortation was likewise 
largely overlooked in the prevailing interest for true 
interpretation of Seripture and similar subjects. 
Now, let it be distinctly understood that this is in no 
sense intended as a criticism of the action of the con- 
ference, for the discussions were exceedingly appro- 
priate, timely and instructive, and the writer has 
enough faith m the operations of the “ aggregate 
mind ” of an audience to believe that the discussions 
followed the trail of thought most vital for that great 
oceasion. But this only serves to enforce the propo- 
sition here made, viz: that as denominational leaders 
in education we are not yet fully alive to the present 
crisis in our own Society and its particular needs. 
The two discussions, referred to above, were prob- 
ably thrown out in some degree as feelers to test the 
temper of the conference, and the response rang true 
to the problems of pure scholarship in preference to 
those of practical leadership. 

However, the signs of the times are even now 
changing, and the -Edueational Conference itself 
opened a wide door into this field when it inaugu- 
rated the movement for a general American circu- 
lating lectureship on Quakerism. The nature of 
these lectures will yet further serve to determine our 
real attitude toward this whole subject. In addition 
to this lectureship, Earlham College enters the field 
this spring term with a new course of lectures, en- 
titled “‘ Methods of Religious Work: a Course in 
Homileties, Pastoral Work and Church Work.” If 
these statements call forth corrections or additions 
by Friends of wider observation and experience in 
this field, no one will be more pleased than the pres- 
ent writer. 


A PROMISING FIELD. 


Our Biblical departments could also perform a 
very valuable service by the collection of data con- 
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cerning the actual conditions in our various yearly 
meetings bearing on the most important phases of 
principle and method. Such knowledge must furnish 
the basis of the real constructive thinking which it is 
to be hoped will follow our present era of inquiry and 
analysis. The work of collecting such facts as.may 
give promise of value could be conducted more sys- 
tematically by those devoting their whole time to 
such subjects in our colleges, while the actual labor 
of collecting and classifying the materials sought for 
would form a very valuable drill in first-hand investi- 
gation for students, in connection with their thesis 
work. Some very valuable work of this kind has re- 
cently been done at Earlham, and probably elsewhere, 
in connection with questions growing out of the his- 
tory of Friends, but the thought here is that a very 
fruitful field awaits the department which shall turn 
its energies toward the systematic study of the actual 
conditions prevailing in the Society of Friends as it is 
to-day; a study not of books only, but principally of 
men and methods in actual life. 

The materials thus collected could be published 
and would form an invaluable foundation for the fu- 
ture discussion of many vexed questions. As things 
now are, only those whose labors have carried them 
far and wide have the knowledge of actual conditions 
necessary for reaching soundest conclusions, and they 
have either been too busy to observe systematically 
or are still too actively engaged to arrange their 
knowledge in workable form as a basis of generaliza- 
tion for others. 


S. H. HADLEY. 


(“Sam ” Hadley, generally known as the “friend of the 
bums,” was a direct descendant of Jonathan Edwards. He 
sank to the bottom stratum of life in New York, and was on 
the verge of suicide when he was converted in Jerry McCau- 
ley’s Water Street Mission. He finally became head of this 
mission, and it is said that not less than 75,000 persons have 
been led to begin a new life by his efforts —Ep.] 


S. H. Hadley, whose recent death has caused wide- 
spread mourning, not only in old Water Street, where 
he lived and worked, but everywhere, in all places 
where his devoted and noble life had left its impress, 
was the superintendent for twenty years of the Jerry 
McCauley mission. He was a character unique, per- 
haps the only one of his exact species, who, once hav- 
ing been a derelict and castaway in the popular sense, 
a drunk and disorderly on police records, having 
touched the lowest depths of self-abandonment and 
degradation, thrown penniless into the gutter, locked 
in “police stations, having lost the very semblance of 
respectability and honor, had been picked up by the 
very mission he was later to manage so nobly, fed, 
warmed, cheered, until at last he was able to catch 
hold of some rope end of self-recovery and draw him- 
self out of the slough into which he never again fell. 
His ability was such that in two years’ time after his 
recovery he had made for himself a prosperous busi- 
ness position; but he was constantly haunted by men- 
tal pictures of the great army of the friendless, de- 
graded beings he had once known, having been one of 


them, dipped in the same Stygian stream, and ulti- 
mately he went back to take up rescue work as super- 
intendent of the old mission. 

It was a labor of love with him. He said forcibly 
he would rather live in old Water Street, under the 
first great span of the Brooklyn Bridge, where trains 
banged and thundered day and night overhead, and 
all around were the grinding, discordant noises of ma- 
chine shops, than in any other place on the globe. 

The Jerry McCauley mission has a story to tell 
worth hearing. Over thirty years ago it was kept as 
a dive of the lowest kind by a publican called “ the 
wickedest man in New York.” His reputation was so 
rank “it smelled to heaven ”; but on a certaim day 
some young women missionaries entered the place 
and asked to sing and pray with the people assembled, 
all of the lowest type. ‘The proprietor gave them 
leave in a jocose spirit, thinking to amuse the com-* 
pany. But, in spite of the jeers and ribald jokes cast 
upon them, the young women’ came again; and in 
time the wickedest man in New York was converted, 
and changed his dive into a rude kind of mission 
which has grown and developed until to-day. Had- 
ley, as I have said, was one of the poor wrecks of dis- 
sipation and drink, broken down in will power, aban- 
doned and penniless. After a spell of delirium 
tremens he decided to throw himself into the river, 
but was too unnerved to walk there, and finally 
dragged himself into a police station and begged to 
be locked up. 

His experience in the slums helped him to be the 
friend of crooks, of the fallen of both sexes, so low im 
the seale as to be absolutely abandoned by man, and 
as it would seem by God. His suecess in this work 
was due to a boundless faith in the possibilities of the 
human soul. As he had recovered from a condition 
whose depth of degradation he alone could estimate, 
why should he despair of any man or woman? Fail- 
ure once or twice, relapse, backsliding, did not dis- 
courage him. Patiently, courageously, he went to 
work again to get a new hold on the relaxed and fee- 
ble will. A thief and drunkard, who had been taken 
into the mission apparently cured and made janitor 
of the building, robbed the poor box, was sent off for 
a time to prison, and after his release came stagger- 
ing back to the mission. He was taken in, converted 
anew, and held out honest and decent until he died 
ten years after. Nearly all the men employed about: 
the mission are reformed crooks and derelicts that 
Hadley believed in—held on to, helped over and over 

again to get on their feet. 

It was not an infant school or a kindergarten, this 
fight for the saving of the better self. It was a body- 
to-body struggle with temptation, bestial appetites, 
the lower animal instincts. His own brother, a respect- 
ed and prosperous man, in time lost his moral stamina 
and came to the door of the mission to be cured and 
made clean. His home was open to all unfortunates. 
“Tt was the first place,” he said, “ where the drunk- 
ard was more welcome than a sober man, a thief more 
welcome than an honest man, and a_ poor, lost girl 
more welcome than a beautiful, pure woman.”’ He 
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believed more thieves and drunkards had crossed the 
threshold of the mission than any place in New York 
except the ‘lombs prison. 

His method was the power of a great sympathy. 
It matters not how he took hold, his heart was always 
in the work. He loved it because his crooks and in- 
ebriates were not alien to him, but veritable kindred, 
brothers in distress, who needed his strong hand and 
cheery voice. His methods of appeal, perhaps, were 
not such as are adapted to the highly cultured, specu- 
lative, critical minds; but they told in rousing dor- 
mant manhood and womanhood in those we call the 
ont. |: 

If anybody is ever missed, it would seem that he 
will be. There is sorrow and tender regret in Water 
Street. His friends will be faithful to his memory, 
and let us hope his suecessor may wear his mantle and 
be imbued with his noble and saintly spirit.—The 
Christian Register. 


To S. H. Hadley Jesus was not a mere name en- 
shrined in a creed, a vague, mysterious being, throned 
above principalities and powers, beyond the reach of 
sinful men, but an actual person, who came into his 
life with a vividness akin to that of a bodily presence, 
and whose absolute existence was as positive as that 
of his own. 

And if any one is looking for the secret of S. H. 
Hadley’s wonderful success, the source of his unfail- 
ing sympathy, the cause of his deep, forgiving grace, 
which not even the seventy times seven could ex- 
haust, or the inspiration of his ceaseless, tireless min- 
istry, it can all be summed up in the fact that his re- 
ligion was not a creed, not a catechism, not a summary 
of Christian doctrines, not an observance of church 
duties, but a firm realization of Christ as a person, 
with whom he had conscious communion, and from 
whom he received blessings as clearly as from the 
hand of a friend. 

Yet there was not the slightest tinge of fanaticism 
in his religious life. He was singularly well poised, 
steady, calm, strong in all matters pertaining to re- 
ligion. Seeing what he saw almost every day; hear- 
ing the testimonies of multitudes of men who through 
his ministry had been gloriously converted; living in 
an atmosphere of constant revival, it would not have 
been surprising if in time something of extravagance, 
unwise excitement, tendencies toward mysticism had 
been apparent. 

But instead of being elated by his success, or af- 
fected by the popularity he attained he became in- 
creasingly humble, and his utter dependence upon 
God was daily more manifest. 

And this spirit he sought with all earnestness to 
impress upon the mission converts. Their help, their 
only help, he insisted was in God. Anything else 
would fail them. They must pray. They must read 
their Bibles. They must maintain constant com- 
munion with Jesus. They must be deeply religious. 
They must rest with absolute faith on the promises of 
God. If they trusted in God their old ap- 
lusts, desires, temptations, no matter 


how powerful in the old _ life, would no 
longer have dominion over them. In this way 
he made religion a real thing. He had no place 
for theories in his missions. God, heaven, hell, 
sin, Christ, salvation, the power of prayer, the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, grace for even the most 
abandoned and degraded were tremendous verities 
with him, and he made them the essentials of his min- 
istry. No wonder, therefore, that so many of his con- 
verts remain faithful. He made religion to them as 
real as it was to himself. He brought them face to 
face with Jesus as a personal Saviour, through whom 
alone they could obtain salvation. 

Now the service he thus rendered to the cause of 
religion is simply inealeulable. He brought men back 
to the faith and earnestness of primitive Christianity. 
He wrote anew the Acts of the Apostles. He trans- 
ferred the upper room, with its strange manifesta- 
tions of the power of God, from the Jerusalem of two 
millenniums ago, to the mission chapel on Water 
Street, or the Rescue Hall on the Bowery. The mira- 
cles of Jesus he wrought out in flesh and bleod. He 
had no doubts, no fears, no misgivings concerning the 
faith once delivered to the saints. He could say just 
as earnestly as St. Peter, ‘‘ We have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, when we made known unto you 
the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but 
were eye witnesses of His majesty.” Not even St. 
Paul, when standing before Agrippa, could relate 
with more startling vividness the story of his conver- 
sion than he could tell of that wondrous night when 
Jesus appeared to him and gave him the assurance of 
sins forgiven. He needed neither argument nor evi- 
dence to convince him as to the reality of miracles, 
for he had the witness in himself. And his life gave 
glorious proof of what he declared, for it was blame- 
less, pure, upright, honest, consecrated to the saving 
of his fellowmen, and like that of the Christ who had 
appeared to him, spent ministering to the poor, caring 
for the outeasts and redeeming the lost from the 
bondage of sin and death. 

Thank God for such a man, such a ministry, such 
a life! Thank God for such a work as he was able to 
do, and for such a record as he has left behind! But 
surely such a work cannot stop now. Never was the 
eall so loud or the need so urgent. There are multi- 
tudes in the valley, not of decision, but of crime, pov- 
erty, shame, drunkenness, despair. And they eannot 
save themselves. The chains of habit are upon them. 
The fetters of appetite bind them. The prisons of 
despair enclose them. The memories of sin haunt 
them. Only such a ministry as that of the Rescue 
Missions can save them. We do well then to pray that 
God will raise up other men of the same type and 
spirit as Samuel H. Hadley—gracious, tender, win- 
ning, loving—and thus earry on the work to which 
Jesus gave Himself—seeking and saving the lost.— 
J.W. Johnston, in the Christian Advocate. 


“The stone of stumbling we cannot always re- 
move; we can point out its place.” 
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FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Of all the forms of worship none, it seems to us, is 
more beautiful than that which we see around the 
tamily altar. As a means of grace it occupies a dis- 
tinct. place of its own. The all-important “ quiet 
hour,’”’ when the soul alone, in the presence of its 
God, seeks the divine blessing and communes as 
triend with friend, cannot take its place. The hour 


cf public worship, when we meet at the house of God | 


for prayer and praise, cannot take its place, for it 
stands alone. It matters not so much at what hour 
we meet for family prayer, but the morning hours 
are best. Surely the ideal hour is immediately after 
ithe morning meal, when the whole family, including 
the servants,if there are any, retire to the library, par- 
jor or living room, and after reading a morning lesson 
trom the Word, kneel in prayer, asking the Father’s 
blessing on the new day. The benediction that will 
rest upon each member of that household, as he goes 
out into the world to fight the battles of life, cannot 
be over-estimated. We wish we might say to every 
young husband and wife who are beginning life in a 
new home of their own, ‘ do not fail to erect the fam- 
ily altar.” We had the pleasure recently of being in 
a home as a guest where morning and evening the 
young lusband and wife knelt at an altar of prayer. 
It was truly beautiful, and in speaking to them of 
the wisdom of their course the husband said, ‘ It 
seems a little time to give to God in return for what 
He has given to us.” Of course there are times in 
our lives when it is impossible to observe this daily 
practice, but let each family do the very best it can 
and often difficulties disappear faster ‘than we im- 
agine they could. We may not be able to choose the 
morning hour, and each family should observe the 
hour in whatever manner it chooses—there are no set 
forms—but family worship must be a scene which 
angels delight to see. ANon. 


“Let the dark ages come, let society roll backward 
and churches perish in whole regions of the earth, let 
infidelity deny, and, what is worse, let spurious piety 
dishonor the truth; still there is something here that 
was not, and a something that has immortality in ‘it. 
Still our confidence remains unshaken, that Christ 
and His all-quickening life are in the world, as fixed 
elements, and will be to the end of time. Do you re- 
quire of us to show who He is, and definitely to ex- 
pound His person? We may not be able. Enough to 
know that He is not of us—some strange being out 
of nature and above it, whose name is Wonderful. 
Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 
of the world! Light breaks in, peace settles on the 
air, lo! the prison walls are giving way—tise, let us 
go.”—Horace Bushnell. 


“Three things make the complete man: the 
strength of a man, the tenderness of a woman, the 
simplicity of a child.” 


Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


LESSON II. FOURTH MONTH 8, 1906. 


JESUS AND THE SABBATH. 
Matthew 12: 1-14, 
GOLDEN TEXT: Remember the Sabbath day to keepit holy. Ex. 20: 8. 


DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Fourth mo, 2.—Jesus and the Sabbath. Matt. 12: 1-14. 
Third-day, Fourth mo. 3.—Mark’s account. Mark 2: 23 to8: 6. 
Fourth-day, Fourth mo, 4.—Mosaic law. Exodus 31: 12-17. 
Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 5.—Blessings promised. Isa. 58: 11-14, 
Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 6.—Hypocrisy rebuked: Luke13: 10-17. 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo, 7.—Mosaic sabbath abolished. Col. 2: 13-19. 
First-day, Fourth mo, 8.—Lord’s day. Rev. 1: 9,10; Matt, 28: 1-6. 


Time.—Summer of 28 A.D. 


Place.—Somewhere in Galilee, probably not far 
from Capernaum. 


same as in last lesson. 

Parallel Passages.—Mark 2: 23 to 3: 6; Luke 6: 
aL, 

For some reason or other the incidents described in 
the lesson come later in Matthew than in Mark and 
Luke, though, so far as time is concerned, the position 
of the latter seems the true one. The evangelists do 
not regard chronology as of prime importance; their 
object is to present the teaching forcibly. 


The lesson treats of a very important, and at the 
same time a very difficult subject—difficult not in 
theory, but in actual practice, especially at the pres- 
ent time. There can be no doubt that the tendency 
to-day is to lessen the number of restrictions 
on Sunday observance, particularly in the di- 
rection of pleasure-seeking. It should be ob- 
served at the outset that the Jewish Sabbath 
was never formally transferred to the First 
day of the week. The observance of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, never congenial to the Gentile West- 
ern Church, was gradually dropped and the First day 
of the week taken for public worship. There seems 
to be little doubt that “ Sunday is not substituted for 
the Jewish Sabbath; the Sabbath is abolished; and 
the observance of the First day of the week is an an- 
alogous institution . . . and to be observed in the 
spirit of loyal Christian freedom rather than by obe- 
dience to a system of precise statutes.” It is beyond 
controversy that during the first three Christian cen- 
turies the Sabbath and the First day of the week were 
never confounded. It was only after the third cen- 
tury that what is called “ Sabbatarianism ”’ was at- 
tached to the First day of the week. The right ob- 
servance of Sunday must be based on Christ’s teach- 


ings and not on the Jewish law relating to the Sab- 
er 


“ At that season Jesus went on the Sabbath day 
fect the grain fields.” Amer. R. V. Probably 
in the month ‘Nisan, the late spring or early summer. 
“ Began to pluck ears and to eat.”” Amer. R. V. The 
kind af grain is not specified, but was probably wheat, 
but possibly barley. 
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2. A very good example of the traditionary law of 
the Pharisees. It was lawful to pluck the ears and 
eat the grain, but not to use instruments (Deut. 23: 
25), and the Pharisees had decided that this could 
not be done on the Sabbath, because it involved two- 
fold work—plucking, which was equivalent to work- 
ing, and rubbing in the hands, which was equivalent 
to threshing. (Luke 6: 1.) The petty restrictions 
which the Pharisees demanded were absurd. 

3, 4. The incident referred to will be found in 
1 Sam. 21: 1-7. Though not expressly so stated, this 
probably was done on the Sabbath. Compare Lev. 
24: 5-8. ‘‘ House of God,” the Tabernacle. See Ex. 
29+ 32. 

5. “In the haa? The Sabbath was the busiest day 
of the week for the priests. See Numb. 28: 9; John 
7:22. “ Blameless,” guiltless because the service of 
the Temple was higher than the observance of a law 
which would have prevented religious service had the 
law been carried out by the priests. 

}. “ But I say unto you that one greater than the 
temple is here.” R. V. If the priests could “ pro- 
fane the temple” on the Sabbath, how much more 
could the disciples of the Son of Man “ profane it.” 
Note the authority, ‘ I say unto you.” 

7. “ What this meaneth.” Men should go beyond 
the letter of the Scriptures and strive to understand 
the spirit. “I desire merey and not sacrifice.” 
Quoted from Hosea 6: 6. This verse is also quoted, 
Matt. 9: 13. The meaning is, ‘“ If in the service of 
sacrifice the Sabbath law may be seemingly set aside, 
how much more in my service, which is the service 
ot ee 

“For the Son of Man is lord of the Sabbath.” 
Mark gives it, ‘“ The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath, so that the Son of Man is 
lord even of the Sabbath.” (2: 27.) This is the 
great law to-day for Sabbath observance; how it can 
be applied must be determined by the understanding 
and agreement of spiritually, fair-minded men. It 
has been well said, ** The law could no more make a 
perfect Sabbath than it could make a perfect sacri- 
tice.” (Heb. 7: 19.) If the Sabbath was made for 
man, the Son of Man is lord of it, and it must be used 
in accordance with the spirit of His kingdom. What- 
ever is really in the truest sense helpful to man is not 
unlawful on the Christian Sabbath; at the same time 
all things which are lawful are not always profitable. 

9, 10. Christ now gives a practical example of 
his interpretation of His Sabbath observance teach- 
ing. “ Withered hand.” Shrunk, and incurable. 
Luke says it was his right hand. “ Is it lawful,” ete. 
The law did not forbid healing on the Sabbath, but 
Pharasaic tradition did. “ Accuse him.” Probably 
their idea was to bring him before the local Jewish 
tribunal. 

11. He asks them a question which they could not 
help answering in the affirmative. 

12. If a man is worth more than a sheep how much 
more should he not be helped when in trouble. “ To 
do well.” The whole difticulty lies in what meaning 
should be attached to the word “ well.” 


13. ‘Stretch forth thy hand.” With the com- 
mand went the power to obey it. The man had sufti- 
cient faith to obey. ‘* Whole.” This was no partial 
eure, but a complete one. 

14. They could not accuse Christ, for He had per- 
formed no labor; but He had nevertheless discom- 
fited them and thrown discredit on their teaching. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“ Every genuine act of faith is a venturing upon 
divine power and grace.” 
2. “The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 


for the Sabbath.” 


Christian Endraunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH EIGHTH, 1906. 


OUR PLEDGE, AND HOW: TO KEEP IT. 
Matt. 28: 20; Eccl. 5: 1-7; Ps. 51: 6 
Second-day, Fourth mo. 2.—Keeping the pledge by trust. Ps. 118: 1-9. 
Third-day, Fourth mo, 3.—Keeping it by striving. Luke 13: 23-30. 
Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 4,—Keeping it by the Bible. Acts 17: 10-12. 
Fifth-day, Fourth mo, 5.—Keeping it by prayer. Luke 18: 1-8. 
Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 6.—Keeping it by testimony. Matt. 10: 32-39. 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 7.—Keep it by giving. Mark 12: 41-44, 


Our pledge is our agreement with Jesus. His 
word is out, ready to meet every engagement that we 
may make with Him. He is pledged already, and 
“ He abideth faithful; He cannot deny Himself.” As 
in the promise to Abraham, God vouched by His own 
truth and majesty because there is nothing greater, 
so the simple word of Jesus is our sole and ample 
assurance. On our side is the need of a co-operator to 
strengthen and effectuate our purposes; so we make 
the pledge, not in our own strength, but in His, ever 
at hand to give all needed aid. 

The essence of the pledge is our resolve. Wishing 
and hoping have their places, but nothing short of a 
set purpose to live according to the law of life avails. 
Trust that simply lies out flat without grasp, like a 
stranded jelly fish, will, like it, be floated off by the 
next wave, and is not worthy of the name. The 
Psalmist’s way of trusting involved the knowing of 
abundant reasons why he should trust and not cease 
from trusting, “ though He slay me.” We know well 
that if it were not for the greater constancy and 
watchfulness of our Keeper, our watching would be 
but in vain; but none the less we must be active and 
resolute for ourselves. Our “ working together with 
tod ” is to be for our own attainment no less than for 
achievement in behalf of others. 

Trust and striving belong together. Sometimes 
one may predominate and sometimes the other, but 
assuredly we need both. No single effort, however 
strenuous, can be looked upon as being the end of 
duty and privilege for any of us. “ That ye sin not” 
is the high purpose of John’s epistles as of Jesus’ re- 
demption; yet we read also, “ If any man sin,” so that 
no necessity appears for giving up after a defeat, but 
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rather for the more earnest recourse to our Helper. 
His ‘Come unto me” is issued without limitation 
to the individual, just as the “‘ Whosoever ” is with- 
out exception to the race. Yet this opens no easy 
path away from Him and back again. To lightly 
grieve the Spirit is to come near to reprobation and 
the destruction of our ground of hope. 

The observance of all of Christ’s commands is im- 
pressed and its possibility established by the last 
words that Matthew records. Not the easy things or 


the hard things, the little or the great, but taking 


them as He sends, is the prescription, with the confi- 
dence that to do less is to lose not only our standing 
in the kingdom, but also the joy and power of life as 
it was meant to be lived here and hereafter. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


AFRICA INDUSTRIAL~ MISSION 
OPENED. 


Late last fall the missionaries at the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial station were compelled to leave their 
home on account of hostilities between a neighboring 
tribe, the Nandi, and the British Government. It is 
pleasing to know that they are again on the field. 
Their absence may prove a blessing in disguise, since 
it helps the natives to appreciate the worth of Chris- 
tian friendship to be for a time without it. 

“ Kaimosi, B. E. A., First month 21st, 1906. 

“ Dear Friends: ‘To those who have known of our 
entorced absence from Kaimosi, it may be of mterest 
to know that we have had permission from the Gov- 
ernment to return, and accordingly we are again in- 
stalled in our homes and are endeavoring to take up 
anew the work which was reluctantly discontinued 
three months ago. We have been particularly 
pleased and thankful to see how warmly the outside 
natives have welcomed us back. In many cases their 
ereetings have been enthusiastic in the extreme. 

“One old woman, on meeting one of our workers 
in the path, dropped her load in joyful surprise and 
made as though she would embrace him, crying, ‘ My 
son, my son!’ 

“Tsian, a chief who has been quite ill for some 
time past, says that the people have been wailing and 
saying, ‘ What will we do? The people who love us, 
and taught us about God, have all left Kaimosi, and 
none but soldiers are there.’ 

“He further requested special prayers for himself, 
that he might learn to know God and accept Christ 
as his Saviour. This he asked, seeming to realize 
through his illness that death might be near and he 
had need to be prepared to meet it. 

“May his request be granted and his eyes opened 
to see the goodness of the living God. 

“ Another expression of appreciation heard was 
like this: ‘ We want you to come back to Kaimosi, for 
you are our friends. We like you, but we don’t like 
the soldiers.’ 


RE- 


“Several times we have heard the natives say: 
‘Oh, good! Our friends have been lost many days, 
but now we see them returning.’ 

“These marks of appreciation, while gratifying to 
us, have a much deeper significance. For although 
the number of converts we have recorded is not large, 
yet this universal welcome from all of our neighbors. 
shows that the gospel message has taken a root here,. 
and from this we can, by the eye of faith, see a 
growth that will not stop short of eternity. May our 
Lord at His coming find many of His own people: 
among these black tribes on the equator. 


“Very sincerely yours, in His love, _ 
“ Virainta L. BuackBurn.” 


Carrespondenre. 


Jersey, Third month 9th, 1906. 
DEAR FRIEND: _ 


At the committee of one of our English Friends’ schools late-- 
ly, a Friend of great authority in educational matters inti- 
mated that he understood that American Friends were becom- 
ing doubtful about the advantages of co-education of boys and 
girls. Last week at the Board of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association, in the course of a discussion on the training of 
missionary candidates, this opinion was quoted. Thus a con- 
siderable number of English Friends have had an impression 
left on their minds which is certainly very different from that 
made on my own by my brief visit to your country eighteen 
months ago, and especially by a delightful Sabbath spent in 
the Friends’ boarding school at Providence, R. I. 

As the matter is one of great importance on both sides of the 
Atlantic, I have thought that a letter in your columns on the 
subject might be the means of eliciting helpful information. Is 
it the fact that American Friends have seen cause seriously to 
doubt the wisdom of ¢co-education; if so, what are the evils 
that have been found to arise, and are there any means by 
which those evils can be avoided? We have had some experi- 
ments in co-education and co-training on our side of the Atlan- 
tic, and I believe that those who have tried these experiments 
are convinced of their suecess, but your experience in America 
has been longer and wider than ours, and it would be helpful 
to know your views. Your friend, sincerely, 

JOSEPH G. ALEXANDER, 
of Tunbridge Wells, England. 


[We trust that some of our readers who are engaged in 
teaching in our co-educational institutions will give us some 
impressions from their own experience in answer to this re- 
quest of our English Friend.—Eb. ] 


Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: . 


With the hope of interesting other people in the flower mis- 
sion work, we should like to give you a brief report of our work 
in Indianapolis last year. 

During the flower season, beginning April 18th and lasting 
until October 28th, there were fifty half bushel baskets of flow- 
ers, comprising many thousand bouquets, distributed amongst 
fourteen different institutions of our city, such as hospitals, 
orphans’ homes, home for friendless, ete., ete. To these bou- 
quets were attached scripture text cards. 

These flowers were furnished our Home Mission Department 
(of First Friends’ Church) by the Westfield, Indiana, Friends” 
Christian Endeavor Society, and Rachel Thompson, of Scott- 
land, Ill., the latter sending a majority of them. 

We are hoping for a still larger work the coming season. 
Cannot more of the Senior and Junior Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties undertake to raise flowers for this happy purpose? Our 
Home Mission Department will gladly pay the expressage on 
the flowers, and see that they are taken where they will do the 
most good. 

If possible, arrange for a certain day each week on which 
you will send your flowers, letting us know your date that the 
workers may be prepared. ; 

Any communication or flowers to be sent in care of Lydia M. 
Willits, chairman Flower Mission Committee, 8 West Market. 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Wilmington, O., Third month 21st, 1906. 
Editor of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 

The recent article of Allen C. Thomas in reference to the 
Friends’ Hymnal demands a word of explanation from the com- 
mittee. 

The most weighty criticism (to the mind of the writer, the 
only one requiring serious consideration at the hands of the 
committee) is in reference to the inclusion of the fourteen 
hymns under the title of “ The Sacraments.” 

The action of the committee in approving the volume was 
only upon the definite understanding that these hymns should 


. be omitted, no single member of the committee being willing 


for them to be retained. 

The correspondence among the members of the committee, 
and with the publishers continued through a period of three 
years, and covered a number of details. In the final letter au- 
thorizing the publication, the secretary did not restate all the 
matters which had been determined, but referred to the whole 
correspondence. A misunderstanding at this point is respon- 
sible for the inclusion of the objectionable hymns. For this 
no member of the committee, save, perhaps, the secretary, is in 
the least to blame. As no proof was submitted, the error was 
not discovered till after the book was off the press, and actually 
in use. 

The book as it now appears is not the book approved by the 
committee, in so far as these fourteen hymns are concerned, 
and will not in its present form be further distributed with the 
consent of the committee. 

Rosert FE, PRETLOW, 
Secretary Hymnal Committee. 


Plainfield, Ind., Third month 16th, 1906. 
Editor of Tue AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: Several concerned Friends have written me 
about certain comments in the Friends’ Advanced Quarterly, 
for the first quarter of 1906, and I deem it necessary to make 
an explanation, as others may be concerned also and not write 
about it. 

The comments on the fourth lesson say: “ Water baptism is 
an outward sign of an inward cleansing, which can be wrought 
only by the Holy Spirit. Christ baptized with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” Some have thought that this taught the neces- 
sity of “water baptism.” A greater error could not be con- 
ceived. The lesson is about John’s baptism, and the comments 
are on that baptism. John’s baptism was certainly a “ water 
baptism,” and as Friends do not recognize the so-called Chris- 
tian baptism with water, I supposed that every Friend under- 
stood this, and would give the proper emphasis to Friends’ 
views, and that this water baptism of John’s was simply a sign 
of the greater baptism that Christ would give—the baptism 
with the Holy Spirit. I never for a moment thought that any 
Friend could misunderstand that it is John’s baptism of water 
that is spoken of. Any other baptism would be entirely for- 
eign to the lesson. 

The second comment objected to is in Lesson 10 on ‘the 
Saviour’s expression, “ Swear not at all.” The comment says, 
“This does not forbid swearing in a court of justice to estab- 
lish the truth in convicting the guilty or acquitting the inno- 
cent.” Had the Friends concerned read the introductory to this 
lesson, and informed themselves as to the condition of the 
society in Palestine at this time, they would be convinced that 
the Saviour was not referring to the taking of oaths in a court 
of justice, but was striking at the ungodly profanity of the 
times. The comment does not say that it is right to take oaths 
instead of affirmations, and anyone (especially a Friend) 
reading this I think should see that the meaning was simply 
that the expression of the Saviour did not refer to our courts 
of justice, but that he was striking at the profanity of his age. 

These comments have been taken out of their connection with 
the whole lesson, and given a meaning that they do not possess 
when considered as a part of the entire comments on the les- 
son. I am reminded of the skeptic who said that the Bible 
says, “ There is no God.” “ Yes,” replied a hearer, but it says, 
“The fool has said in his heart there is no God.” One can take 
any part of the scriptures, and take passages out of their set- 
ting and give them an altogether different meaning. I admit 
that a little more extended comment might have made this 
matter clearer, but I did not think it necessary for Friends 
who are so familiar with these subjects as they are fundamen- 
tal teachings of our Society. 

It is indeed strange that some Friends will take out, here and 
there, a clause or sentence in Friends’ Quarterlies, and think 
that they are not true Quaker teaching, and will then take 
other quarterlies that are continually teaching views contrary 


to Friends. I think this is very inconsistent. They will find 
that the Friends’ Quarterlies are usually correct in giving the 
true interpretation of the scriptures. And Friends weaken. 
their testimony very much by taking passages of scripture out 
of their evident meaning and distort them to express Friends’ 
views. We have plenty of scripture to support our views with- 
out resorting to that method. I am always glad when Friends. 
will send in friendly criticisms, for I shall not be satisfied until 
the Friends’ Quarterlies are the best that can be produced. If 
Friends everywhere would support their own Bible school pub- 
ae we would be able to get out better lesson helps than: 
we do. 

I do not make a claim that the Friends’ Quarterlies are the: 
best that can be had, either from a literary or mechanical 
standpoint, but I do say they are the best for Friends. The 
president of a large Presbyterian College delivered a lecture a 
short time ago, in which he said: “The Sabbath Schools have 
been a great curse to the church.” He then modified that ex- 
pression by saying, “ Because of the character of the so-called 
lesson helps put into the hands of the children.” A Friend sent 
him a copy of the Friends’ Advanced Quarterly, and asked his 
opinion on it. He replied, saying it was the best lesson help: 
he had ever seen, and said that if all lesson helps were of that 
character nothing but good could come from their use. The 
fault is, the large part of the independent lesson helps can not 
and do not, enforce any special teaching of any of the churches; 
if they did, their supplies would not be used. 

An impression, by some means, has gone out that the Friends. 
are using a quarterly of some other publishing house. This is 
not true. We have one of the best-equipped printing offices in» 
the State of Indiana, and have our own printers and presses, 
with every equipment for sending out Friends’ literature. What 
we need is the hearty support of the entire Society of Friends, 
and if at any time there is a sentence or clause in the com- 
ments that seems to be out of harmony with Friends’ teaching, 
study it carefully in its connection with the whole, and see 
if it is not in perfect accord with the teaching of Friends for 
the last 250 years. P. W. RAIDABAUGH. 


Chings of IJuterest Among Ourselues. 


Headley Brothers have just issued the third edition of “A 
Dynamic Faith,” by Rufus M. Jones. 

Esther Cook closed a very successful series of meetings at 
Vermilion Grove, IIl., the 19th inst. 

Leanah Hobson is now doing pastoral work at Tangier, Ind., 
where she expects to remain for about six months. 

Edith Francisco, daughter of Charles A. Francisco, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., has accepted a position in Friends’ University, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Mary J. Hussey, who has been studying Assyrian and 
Egyptian in Leipsic, Germany, sails for the United States the 
3d of next month. 

8. Edgar Nicholson gave a very interesting and valuable ad- 
dress to the Haverford students on the 20th on the work of 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

The revival services at Rush Creek, Ind., recently conducted 
by Leanah Hobson, resulted in sixty conversions and renewals 
and twenty-five accessions to Friends. 

From the 9th to the 19th inst. George W. Willis held evan- 
gelistic meetings in Damascus, O. Several were definitely 
blessed, mostly among the young people. 

The “Congregationalist” asks the following question: 
“What does it mean that an increasing number of members of 
the English Parliament affirmed rather than take the oath, 
when sworn in at Parliament’s recent opening ?” One reason 
is that nine of the members are Quakers. 

Friends at Maxwell, Ind., closed a ten-days’ series of meet- 
ings, the 18th inst. They were assisted by Levi Johnson, of 
Lynn, Ind., who gave some able and helpful sermons on salva- 
tion. The meeting was characterized by its large attendance 
of young people and the scarcity of Christians. Riley Hubbard’ 
is pastor in this meeting. 

J. R. Cook and others of La Fayette Monthly Meeting, Ste- 
vens County, Kan., held a series of meetings in a schoolhouse 
near Pona, Kan. Some were moved to decide for Christ, and 
five requested membership with Friends. There are sixteen 
members in this monthly meeting. They are in a field wide 
with opportunities. They greatly feel the need of a minister. 

A number have responded to the appeal in behalf of the 
famishing Japanese. Some have sent their remittance to THE 
AMERICAN Friend. H. W. Pearsall, 1615 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is treasurer of the Missionary Association of* 
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. Friends of Philadelphia, and will care for all contributions to 
this cause. The need is great and urgent. More Friends should 
respond at once. 

The spring term of Vermilion Academy, Vermilion Grove, 
Ill., opened the 13th inst., with very encouraging prospects for 
a successful term’s work. The same teachers are elected for 
the coming year: Edmond Albertson, principal; Laura Lee 
Hedges, Latin and Literature; and Elbert N. Hill, History and 
Science. 

We are sorry to hear from a personal letter that Esther G. 
Frame is compelled by the state of her health to withdraw 
for a period from active labor. She will go to New Mexico, 
where she has a daughter. In company with her husband, 
Nathan Frame, she has just been carrying on a very success- 
ful series of meetings at La Harpe, Kan. One of the local 
papers speaks as follows of their work: 

“The series of meetings now being conducted at La Harpe 
by the noted evangelists, Nathan and Esther Frame, deserve 
more than passing notice Many thousands have been converted 
under the preaching of these devoted ministers. Their work 
has been among all the Protestant churches of this country. 
They hold many large union meetingse. Their preaching is 
scriptural, logical, eloquent and filled with the Spirit, and 
though they have been in our town but a short time a great 
interest is being manifested among the people.” 

A number of the Indiana newspapers have been circulating 
a report to the effect that Earlham College has abolished daily 
chapel exercises, and hereafter will hold only one chapel ser- 
vice a week. President Kelly assures us that there is abso- 
lutely no truth in the report, and Friends should do what they 
can to check the evil effects of this falsehood which is diametri- 
cally at variance with the practice and spirit of Earlham. 

W. Verlan Culver, of University Monthly Meeting, Wichita, 
Kan., is doing temperance work within the limits of Western 
Yearly Meeting, under the direction of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee. He has visited and lectured in Chicago, Vermilion 
and Bloomingdale Quarterly Meetings, and will go into other 
quarterly meetings. He has a unique plan for presenting 
this important subject by illustrations and cartoons painted 
on. canvas. 

The seventh Interdenominational Conference of the Woman’s 
Board of Foreign Missions in the United States and Canada 
met at Nashville, Tenn., Second month 27th and 28th, 1906. 
Twenty boards were represented, and some very practical topics 
were discussed. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Union of 
Friends were represented by their president, Ethel Kirk Cal- 
vert, of Selma, O., and Ellen Moore, Carmel, Ind., superintend- 
ent of literature. The former appeared on the program. 

The Friends’ International Christian Endeavor Union and the 
Friends’ Bible Institute, conducted by Indiana, Western and 
Wilmington Yearly Meetings, will convene at Wilmington Col- 
lege, Wilmington, O., Seventh month 23d to Eighth month Ist, 
inclusive. The program is being prepared, and already a num- 
ber of the most prominent Friends in America, as well as some 
other men eminent in the field of education and religious ac- 
tivities, have been secured. Persons desiring a pleasant and 
profitable vacation will make their arrangements to attend 
these conventions. 

Grassy Run Meeting, belonging to Center Quarterly Meeting, 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting, has been blessed with a deep 
spiritual awakening. The series of meetings, beginning Second 
month 11th, and closing the 9th inst., were conducted by Free- 
mont Milner, of Leesburg, O., assisted by the pastor, Harry R. 
Hole. Frank Barrett, of Leesburg, helped during the last week. 
There were nearly fifty conversions and renewals, and more 
than twenty-five requested membership with Friends. At 
First-day evening meeting, the 11th inst., the pastor presented 
Friends’ views on baptism. 

The Ministers’ Association of Western Yearly Meeting met 
according to adjournment at First Friends’ Meeting, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., the 6th inst. Each session proved to be a time 
of special blessing and helpfulness to all present. Most of the 
morning session was devoted to a paper by Peter W. Raida- 
baugh, of Plainfield, Ind., on “ Bible Holiness: Its Attainment 
and Presentation.” In the afternoon a very able address was 
given by President Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Ind. Christian love, sweet fellowship and unity was 
manifested throughout the conference. The Association ad- 
journed to meet the first Third-day in Fifth nfonth next at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Penn College celebrated Washington’s Birthday by giving a 
peace program at the regular chapel exercises. Leroy Jones, a 
student, spoke on “America’s Open Door,” which he maintained 
was a great open door for the promoting of peace among na- 
tions. Alice Coleman, a student, gave a most interesting 


description of Lake Mohonk and the work of Albert Smiley on 
behalf of the Indians, and of the peace movement. Ellison R. 
Purdy spoke of the two wonders. The wonder that consider- 
ing the efforts that are made to inculcate the spirit of war, that 
any peace sentiment remains; and the wonder that, consider- 
ing the advance of civilization and the abnormal existence of 
war, that the peace sentiment is so slight. 

A committee of Kansas Yearly Meeting and the citizens of 
Fowler, Kan., in a called meeting, the 14th inst., chose the fol- 
lowing-named persons to act as trustees on an Academy Board: 
For three years: James L. Welch, Wichita, Kan.; B. H. Albert- 
son, Haviland, Kan.; Nixon Rich, Haviland, Kan. For two 
years: Fred Johnson, Fowler, Kan.; Elvira Parker, Haviland, 
Kan.; A. B. Roberts, Fowler, Kan. For one year: Alvin J. 
George, Wichita, Kan.; James Hadley, Coldwater, Kan.; B. F. 
Parker, Haviland, Kan... The Board will incorporate and take 
steps immediately to construct and equip buildings for acad- 
emic work. Forty of the best citizens of Fowler are backing 
the project, and its success is assured. This is a promising 
opening for Friends. Any desiring information shouid write 
to Alvin J. George, Fowler, Kan., secretary of the board. 

Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting, held at Penn College, Second 
month 23d, was largely devoted to the consideration of Bible 
school work. After a devotional meeting, in which Dr. Pear- 
son preached on “Christian Unity,” Morris Lemmon spoke 
on “The Sabbath School as an Evangelistic Force.” In the 
afternoon business meeting Prof. Rosa A. Lewis read a paper 
on “The Value of Memorized Scripture”; Luther Carter fol- 
lowed with a paper on “ The Relation of the State Association 
to Friends’ Bible Schools,” and Jessie Williams on “ Helps and 
Hindrances of the Primary Department.” Albert J. Brown 
spoke on “A Forward Look at the Bible School Work.” In the 
evening, preceding the evangelistic meeting, Joseph Sopher, 
Yearly Meeting Superintendent of Bible School Work, spoke 
on “The Value of the Different Departments of the Bible 
School.” This new method of conducting quarterly meeting 
proved intensely interesting. 


MARRIED. 


Cuitson—Hity.—At the home of Daisy Barr, Van Buren, 
Ind., on Third month 6th, 1906, Arthur B. Chilson, of Kisumu, 
B. E. Africa, and Edna A. Hill, of Wichita, Kan. Both of 
these Friends are recorded ministers of the gospel. 


Cox—APPLEGATE.—At Friends’ Meeting House, Knights- 
town, Ind., Third month Ist, 1906, Thomas Cox and Eleanor 
Applegate, both members of above meeting. They will reside 
at Carthage, Ind. 


DIED. 


ALLEN.—At her home in Beverly, N. J., Third month 2d, 
1906, Martha, widow of Charles M. Allen, and daughter of 
William J. and Rebecca W. Allinson, in the 66th year of her 
age—a beautiful Christian character. Her interest in life and 
her ready sympathy and thought for the comfort of others con- 
tinued to the last. 


Briair.—At her home, near High Point, N. C., Second month 
13th, 1906, Abigail P. Blair, in the 76th year of her age. She 
was a daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Hunt, a grand- 
daughter of Nathan Hunt, and a lifelong member of Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting. 


Cuacr.—In Swansea, Mass., First month 6th, 1906, Emma 
R., daughter of Obadiah and Esther Chace, in her 53d year. 


CHACE.—In Swansea, Mass., Eleventh month 20th, 1905, 
Esther, wife of Obadiah Chace, in her 84th year. She was an 
elder of Swansea Monthly Meeting, and for fifteen years clerk 
of the women’s meeting until it was discontinued. 


GRAHAM.—Michael Graham, of Bay View, Grange-over- 
Sands, England, Third month 7th, 1906, aged 80 years. 


Hopson.—At her home in Whittier, Cal., Second month 14th, 


1906, Mary, widow of Jonathan Hodson, and daughter of 


Zachariah and Susanna Allen, in the 81st year of her age. 
She was a member of Whittier Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


STEVENS.—In Cincinnati, O., First month 27th, 1906, Judith 
Gifford Stevens, in the 91st year of her age. She was a life- 
long member of Friends, and was faithful to its doctrines and 
teachings. She was a valued: member of Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 
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Events: aud aid. Comets, 


-_ 


The Seateinl Coniniad Committee of the House 
decided that the Federal Government has 
no constitutional authority for insurance 
control. 


Twe Minneanolis men are planning to 
reach the North Pole in an ice automo- 
bile of their own invention. Their ma- 
chine has proven successful in Alaskan 
exploration, and they are confident they 
can make it work in the Arctic region. 


FOOD HELPS 
In Management of a R. R. 


Speaking of food a railroad man says: 

“My work puts me out in all kinds of 
weather, subject to irregular hours for 
meals and compelled to eat all kinds of 
food. 


“For 7 years I was constantly troubled 
with indigestion, caused by eating heavy, 
fatty, starchy, greasy, poorly cooked 
food, such as are most accessible to men 
in my business. Generally each meal or 
lunch was followed by distressing pains 
and burning sensations in my stomach, 
which destroyed my sleep and almost un- 
fitted me for work. My brain was so 
muddy and foggy that it was hard for 
me to discharge my duties properly. 


“This lasted till about a year ago, 
when my attention was called to Grape- 
Nuts food by a newspaper ad. and I con- 
cluded to try it. Since then I have used 
Grape-Nuts at nearly every meal and 
sometimes between meals. We railroad 
men have little chance to prepare our 
food in our cabooses and I find Grape- 
Nuts mighty handy, for it is ready 
cooked. 

“To make a long story short, Grape- 
Nuts has made a new man of me. I have 
no more burning distress in my stomach, 
nor any other symptoms of indigestion. I 
can digest anything so long as I eat 
Grape-Nuts, and my brain works as 
clearly and accurately as an engineer’s 
watch, and my old nervous troubles have 
disappeared entirely.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘There’s a reason. Read the little 
book, “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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The International Postal Union is to 
hold a Congress in Rome, Italy, next 
month, This is one Union which is world 
comprehensive and successful. © Every 
previous Congress has done something 
important to improve postal communica- 
tion throughout the world, and it is not 
too much to expect that a number of in- 
novations, which have long been desired 
will. be introduced by the coming Con- 
gress. 


The _ Congregationalist recently pub- 
lished this interesting item: “ Documents 
unearthed in Maine and made public 
show how generally and unhesitatingly 
the Massachusetts Congregational clergy 
of the eighteenth century entered into 
lottery schemes in connection with aequi- 
sition of lands in Maine. The president 
and fellows of Harvard also indulged—in 
fact, they once had a lottery of: their 
own. Ethical standards do evolve; des- 
pite the pessimists who are constantly 
harking back to ‘the good old times’ as 
days when all were virtuous.” 


Count Tolstoy recently, gave a number 
of German Socialists a piece of his mind 
in something like the following: “ You 
have squeezed yourselves into the towns 
and crowded the factories to overflowing, 
and then out of the agitation you have 
created you think you can revolutionize 
the entire plan of life. You never have 
a thought for the tillers of the soil, and 
yet it is in them that rests all of the 
power you cannot wrest from nature. 
Give the peasants land and liberate their 
work from the taint of slavery, then you 
may hope to transform life, but never 
before. Then you will be better men and 
your work will be nobler.” 


M. Clemenceau promises to use better 
statesmanship than his predecessor in se- 
curing inventories of church property. 
There are other means more effective 
than brute force which can be brought 
to bear upon the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties which will reach the desired results 
without the offence which has called 
forth the recent riots. In speaking of 
the matter before the French Senate, 
M. Clemenceau said, “A number of can- 
dlesticks in the church is not worth the 
risk of sacrificing a single life.” The 
minister is to be ‘commended on his san- 
ity on this subject. 


The Christian League of Philadelphia 
has been quietly but effectively laboring 
to elevate the moral tone of billboard 
display advertising. Many of the _pic- 
tures used by the burlesque and vaude- 
ville theatres, and even by more re- 
spectable lines of business, are, to say the 
least, morally harmful to boys and girls, 
if not positively criminal in their effect 
upon weaker persons. The Christian 
League has succeeded in having some of 
the more objectional signs suppressed. 
It now proposes to extend its campaign 
by securing the co-operation of a larger 
circle of concerned citizens. They are 
asking associations—civic, religious, busi- 
ness, and professional—and citizens of in- 
fluence to send them copies of resolutions 
and letters voicing their protests. These 
will be used as evidence of public senti- 
ment to influence the publishers of show 
bills to suppress objectiorial illustrations: 


One day last week a large delegation 
representing the different organizations 
of the country called on the President 
pro tem. of the Senate, Speaker of the 
House and President Roosevelt. The 
President’s reply to their petitions is a 
good example of straightforward busi- 
ness methods in dealing with public is- 
sues. He gave the committee to under- 
stand that he did not favor any of their 
requests which meant class privileges, 
and at the same time he told them frank- 
ly that he did favor reforms which would 
alleviate the wrongs which they now sut- 
fer. An editor, in commenting on the 
subject in one of the Philadelphia pa- 
pers, says: “The President recognizes 
that labor has its rights as well as capi- 
tal, but that neither has justification for 
demands on the Government which con- 
travene the canons of sound common 
sense. In this particular instance he was 
talking to the representatives of organ- 
ized labor, and dealt with their especial 
projects of legislation, pointing out with 
merciless logic their weaknesses and in- 
consistencies. At the same time there 
was no note of unfriendliness in his at- 
titude toward the petitioners, nor the 
slightest sign of prejudice in favor of 
those who are ordinarily arrayed against 
the labor unions. In other words, the 
President maintained that balance and 
impartiality which should always char- 
acterize ‘the servant of all the people’ 
with a candor, good judgment, good tem- 
per and good taste that must everyw here 
meet admiring recognition.” 


BOYS’ SUITS 
AND REEFERS 


New Spring Styles 


Never have we had smarter styles in 
Boys’ Clothing. Especially in shepherd 
checks for little fellows, and in gray suits 
for older boys, are the suits particularly 
attractive. 

The English worsteds and flannels in 
gray come in beautiful shades and lovely 
indistinct plaid and check effects. 

A popular style in Double-breasted 
Suits is very broad shouldered and has 
a seam down the center of the back with 
vent—modeled, in fact, very much like 
those for men. 

New touches on the Norfolk Suits show 
a yoke, and either side-plaits or narrow 
box-plaits below it, back and front. 

But there’s infinite variety here—come 
and choose that one in which your boy 
looks the best. Suggestions as to prices: 


Red Reefers, regulation style—$5 to $8.50. 
Boys’ Cheviot Reefers—$3.50 to $8.50. 
Boys’ Russian Suits—$5.00 to $8.50. 
Boys’ Buster Suits—$5.00 to $8.50. 

Boys’ Norfolk Suits—$3.50 to $10.00. 


Be sure to see the $5.00 Suits, of serge, 
in Russian and sailor styles. We think 
they are the finest suits to be found 
anywhere at the price. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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The second campaign of the Union Mis- 
sion, now being conducted by Torrey and 
Alexander in Philadelphia, is drawing to 
a close. They are holding three meet- 
ings a day—one at noon in the Associa- 
tion Hall for business people, attended by 
about 1,000; one in the afternoon at the 
Academy of Music, attended by an aver- 
age of 3,000. Both these places are near 
the center of the city, and many take 
time from their business to spend an 
hour or so in the mission. The evening 
meetings, held in the Armory, in the 
southern section of the city, attract 
‘about 6,000 people daily, most of whom 
are already Christians. Those directing 
the work are satisfied that the mission is 
well worth the effort and money ex- 
pended; but the direct results are not 
flattering. The best effect of the work 
seems to be indirect, in that many peo- 
ple are brought to consider the important 
issues of life, through the reports ap- 
pearing in the daily papers and through 
other agencies, set in motion by the mis- 
sion. The Public Ledger, one of the 
daily papers which has been giving ex- 
tended accounts of the work, has in- 
creased its circulation 10,000 by reason 
of its reports. 


NOTICES. 


The fourth number of the “ First Pub- 
lishers of Truth,” the supplement of the 
“ Journal” of the Friends’ Historical So- 
ciety, is now out. Anyone wishing extra 
copies can secure them from Herman 
Newman,. American Agent, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 


A TORPID THINKER 
The Frequent Result of Coffee Poisoning, 


A Toledo, O., business man says that 
for three years he had no appetite for 
breakfast; that about once a month he 
ate solid food at that meal, generally 
contenting himself with his cup of coffee 
and having no desire for anything else. 


Coffee frequently plays this dog-in-the- 
manger trick; while it furnishes no nu- 
triment itself, it destroys the appetite 
for food which is nutritious. The result 
was, in time, a torpid mentality, which 
was a distinct handicap in his business 
operations. 


“Last Christmas,” he says, “I con- 
sulted my brother, a practicing physician 
in Chicago, and he advised a diet of Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, instead of the old kind, 
and also Grape-Nuts food. Since that 
time I have followed his advice with 
most excellent results. My brain is ac- 
tive and clear in the morning when it 
naturally should be at its best; I no 
longer have the dizzy spells that used to 
make me apprehensive; I have gained 
materially in flesh and feel better in 
\every way. 

“The Postum seems to be no less a 
food than the Grape-Nuts, and the two 
together fill all requirements. My wife 
has tried several of the recipes in your 
little booklet, and we have enjoyed the 
result, but to my mind Grape-Nuts is 
best when served with sliced fruit and 
covered with cream.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


A meeting of Friends’ Historical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia will be held on 
Fifth-day, Third month 29th, 1906, at 8 
o’clock, in the Committee Room of 
Twelfth Street Meeting House. The fol- 
lowing will be presented: 

1. The original petition of Friends to 
the United States Senate in 1847, signed 
by fifty or more Friends, praying that 
the Mexican War be terminated—by 
Thomas B. Taylor. Joshua L. Baily will 
explain the circumstances and make some 
remarks on the Signers. 

2. A paper by Amelia M. Gummere, 
entitled, “ An International Quaker Epi- 
sode,” being an account of the efforts of 
Dr. Fothergill and Benjamin Franklin to 
avert the Revolutionary War. 


ALBERT T. BELL, Secretary. 


Volume 3, No. 1, of “The Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society,’ is of 
special interest to the American Friends. 
A number of interesting incidents con- 
nected with early history of Friends in 
this country are given in this issue. 
“Honest Margaret” gives a touch of 
early Quaker life which is suggestive and 
amusing. “The Words of Sympathy for 
New England Sufferers” gives a first- 
hand picture of those famous persecu- 
tions. “John Woolman to Jane Cros- 
field,” and the “ Petition from the Vestry 
of New Castle, Pa., to the Commission- 
ers,’ also touch on American Quaker- 
ism. The leading article of this issue, 
“Trish Quaker Records,” is of much gen- 
eral historical value. Many Friends in 
America should subscribe for the “ Jour- 
nal.” It is sent to all members of the 
Friends’ Historical Society free. The 
membership fee is $1.25 a year. The 
former volumes of the “ Journal” can be 
secured for $1.25 per volume; extra 
copies for 50 cents. Herman Newman, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, is the 
American agent. 


THE FORMATIVE PERIOD. 


The alien had just arrived. 

“Welcome to the land of freedom,” 
said his fellow expatriates. “And what 
do you intend to do here ?” 

For a moment the newcomer was 
thoughtful as he gingerly felt the scars 
of the knout. 

“Would you advise me,” he asked in 
return, “to devote my share of the 
blessed boon of liberty to abusing the 
Government that accords it, or begin by 
killing a policeman ? ” 

Then did they cheer lustily, knowing 
that, ~avhatever his ultimate decision, his 
heart was in the right place.—He. 


If thou art sad and weary, think! 
There’s light beyond! Nor stop to drink 
The last drops from the bitter cup, 
Nor sip the gall dregs from its bottom up, 
But dash the potion from thy lips away, 
And turn thy vision upward toward the 
day, 
And seek in memory’s halls a sunny 
place 
Where sweet peace nestles, and Hope 
shows her face. 
—Exchange. 


There never was an angel who 
wouldn’t take off her wings and cook for 
the man she loved.—New Orleans Pic- 
ayune. ‘ 


EATEN OUT OF HOUSE AND HOME. 


How a Confirmed Dyspeptic Developed an 
Appetite Like a Corn-husker’s and 
Cleaned Out Everything in 
Sight. 


The wife of a leading druggist of Des 
Moines tells how her brother was changed 
from a dyspeptic without appetite to a 
prodigious eater. 

“My brother, who is a lawyer in Chi- 
cago, came to visit me, and I hardly knew 
him on his arrival he was so thin and run 
down. I had not seen him for years and 
was much alarmed at his appearance. He 
told me not to worry as he had been 
in this condition for years as a result of 
chronic dyspepsia. I asked him what he 
had done for it, and he said he had done 
everything—taken every remedy he had 
ever heard of, and consulted doctors 
without number, none of them helped 
him. I asked him if he ever took 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and he said 
he hadn’t and what was more he 
wouldn’t. He had sworn off taking medi- 
cine of any kind. 

“T had my husband bring home a box 
from the store and I actually made him 
take one or two of the tablets after he 
had eaten. They made him feel so much 
better that he offered no further objec- 
tion. He had not taken the one box be- 
fore he was greatly improved and three 
or four boxes cured him of dyspepsia and 
gave him a wonderful appetite. He came 


near eating us out of house and home. . 


My, but it did me good to see him eat. 
He gained fifteen pounds before he re- 
turned home, and he writes me that he 
has not been troubled with dyspepsia 
since.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets actually do 
the work assigned to them. They relieve 
weak and overburdened stomachs of their 
work of digestive action. Their com- 
ponent parts are identical with those of 
the digestive fluids arid secretions of the 
stomach and they simply take up the 
grind and carry on the work just the 
same as a good, strong, healthy stomach 
would do it. 

On this account Stuart’s Dyspepsia 


Tablets are perfect natural in their ac- ~ 


tion and effects. They do not cause any 
unnatural or violent disturbance in the 
stomach or bowels. They themselves di- 
gest the food and supply the system with 
all the nourishment contained in what is 
eaten, and carry out Nature’s plans for 
the sustenance and maintenance of the 
body. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, by thus re- 
lieving the stomach of its work, enable it 
to recuperate and regain its normal 
health and strength. Nature repairs the 
worn and wasted tissues just as she heals 
and knits the bone of a broken limb, 
which is of course not used during the 
process of repair. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. One 
box will frequently effect a perfect cure. 


FLORIDA, CUBA AND NASSAU, 


Southern’s Palm Limited best train from 
Philadelphia, daily, except Sunday, 3.25 
pm. Two other fast trains daily. 
Through Dining-car service on all trains. 
Full information from Charles L. Hop- 
kins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Coffee Debate. 


The published statements of a number 
-of coffee importers and roasters indicate 
a “waspy ” feeling towards us, for dar- 
ing to say that coffee is harmful to a per- 
centage of the people. 

A frank public discussion of the sub- 
ject is quite agreeable to us and can cer- 
tainly do no harm; on the contrary when 
all the facts on both sides of any ques- 
tion are spread before the people they 
-ean thereupon decide and act intelligent- 


ly. 


Give the people plain facts and they 


will take care of themselves. 

We demand facts in this coffee discus- 
sion and propose to see that the facts are 
brought clearly before the people. 

A number of coffee importers and 
roasters have joined a movement to 
boom coffee and stop the use of Postum 
Food Coffee, and in their newspaper 
‘statements undertake to deceive by false 
assertions. 

Their first is that coffee is not harmful. 

We assert that one in every three cof- 


fee users has some form of incipient or 


chronie disease; realize for one moment 


“what a terrible menace to a nation of 


-civilized people, when one kind of bever- 
age cripples the energies and health of 
one-third the people who use it. 


We make the assertion advisedly and 
suggest that the reader secure his own 
proof by personal inquiry among coffee 
users. 

Ask your coffee drinking friends if 
they keep free from any sort of aches 
and ails. You will be startled at the per- 
centage and will very naturally seek to 
place the cause of disorder on something 
aside from coffee, whether food, inherited 
tendencies or something else. 


Go deeper in your search for facts. 


If your friends admit occasional neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, heart weakness, stom- 
ach or bowel trouble, kidney complaint, 
weak eyes, or approaching nervous pros- 
tration induce him or her to make the 
experiment of leaving off coffee for 10 
days and using Postum Food Coffee, and 
observe the result. It will startle you 
and give your friend something to think 
of. Of course, if the person is one of the 
weak ones and says “I can’t quit” you 
will have discovered one of the slaves of 
the coffee importer. Treat such kindly, 
for they seem absolutely powerless to 


| 


stop the gradual but sure destruction of 
body and health. 


Nature has a way of destroying a part. 


of the people to make room for the 
stronger. It is the old law of “the str- 
vival of the fittest’ at work, and the 
victims are many. 

We repeat the assertion that coffee 
does harm many people, not all, but an 
army large enough to appal the investi- 
gator and searcher for facts. 

The next prevarication of the coffee 
importers and roasters is their statement 
that Postum Food Coffee is made of 
roasted peas, beans or corn, and mixed 
with a low grade of coffee and that it 
contains no nourishment. 

We have previously offered to wager 
$100,000.00 with them that their state- 
ments are absolutely false. 

They have not accepted our wager and 
they will not. 


We will gladly make a present of 
$25,000.00 to any roaster or importer of 
old-fashioned coffee who will accept that 


wager. 


Free inspection of our factories and 
methods is made by thousands of people 
each month and the coffee importers 
themselves are cordially invited. Both 


Postum and Grape-Nuts are absolutely ; 


pure and made exactly as stated. 


The formula of Postum and the analy- 
sis made by one of the foremost chemists 
of Boston has been printed on every 
package for many years and is absolute- 
ly accurate. 

Now as to the food value of Postum. 
It contains the parts of the wheat berry 
which carry the elemental salts such as 
lime, iron, potash, silica, ete., etce., used 
by the life forces to rebuild the cellular 
tissue, and this is particularly true of the 
phosphate of potash, also found in Grape- 
Nuts, which combines in the human body 
with albumen and this combination, to- 
gether with water, rebuilds the worn-out 
gray matter in the delicate nerve centres 
all over the body, and throughout the 
brain and solar plexus. 


Ordinary coffee stimulates in an un- 
natural way, but with many people it 
slowly and surely destroys and does not 
rebuild this gray substance so vitally im- 
portant to the well-being of every human 
being. 

These are eternal facts, proven, well 
authenticated and known to every prop- 
erly educated physician, chemist and food 
expert. 

Please remember we never say ordi- 
nary coffee hurts everyone. 

Some people use it regularly and seem 


strong enough to withstand its attacks, 
but there is misery and disease in store 
for the man or woman who persists in 
its use when nature protests, by heart 
weakness, stomach and bowel troubles, 
kidney disease, weak eyes, or general 
nervous prostration. The remedy is ob- 
vious. The drug caffeine, contained in 
all ordinary coffee, must be discontinued 
absolutely or the disease will continue in 
spite of any medicine and will grow 
worse. 


It is easy to leave off the old-fashioned 
coffee by adopting Postum Food Coffee, 
for in it one finds a pleasing hot break- 
fast or dinner beverage that has the deep 
seal brown color, changing to a rich 
golden brown when good cream is added. 
When boiled long enough (15 minutes) 
the flavor is not that of rank Rio coffee, 
but very like the milder, smooth and 
high grade Java, but entirely lacking the 
drug effect of ordinary coffee. 


Anyone suffering from disorders set up 
by coffee drinking (and there is an ex- 
tensive variety) can absolutely depend 
upon some measure of relief by quitting 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 


If the disease has not become too 
strongly rooted, one can with good reason 
expect it to disappear entirely in a rea- 
sonable time after the active cause of the 
trouble is removed and the cellular tis- 
sue has time to naturally rebuild with 
the elements furnished by Postum and 
good food. 


It’s only just plain old common sense. 

Now, with the exact facts before the 
reader, he or she can decide the wise 
course, looking to health and the power 
to do things. 


If you have any doubt as to the cause 
of any ache or ail you may have, remem- 
ber the far-reaching telegrams of a hurt 
nervous system travel from heel to head, 
and it may be well worth your while to 
make the experiment of leaving off coffee 
entirely for 10 days and using Postum in 
its place. 

You will probably gather some good 
solid facts, worth more than a gold mine, 
for health can make gold and sickness 
lose it. Besides there’s all the fun, for 
it’s like a continuous internal frolic to be 
perfectly well. 


There’s a reason for 


POSTUTI' 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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CHRISTMAS BEFORE AND AFTER. 


Tommy wants a pair of skates; 
Tommy wants ’em now; 

Mamma wants a Turkish rug; 
Papa wants a cow. 

Dolly wants a watch and chain; 
Johnny dreams of drums, 

Wait and see what each’ll get 
When merry Christmas comes. 


Tommy’ll get a handkerchief, 
Possibly a book; 

Mamma’ll get a calendar 
To tell her what to cook. 

Papa’ll get a box of fudge, 
Dolly’ll get a pin, 

And Johnny’ll get a painted box 
To keep his collars in, 


So it happens every year— 
Always has, as yet 

Awtul lot of things we want, 
Mighty few we get. 

Always happens, always will; 
Don’t know who’s to blame. 

Wish you all a very merry 
Christmas, just the same. 


—NSomerville Journal. 


Father Cummings, once superintendent 
of the Little Wanderers’ Home, attended 
a watch-night service, and closed his 
testimony by saying, “It may be but a 
month longer that I shall be here, per- 
haps a week, or even before the close of 
another day I shall be gone.” He had 
hardly seated himself when a young man 
in the back of the vestry started the old 
song, “O, why do you wait, dear brother, 
O, why do you tarry so long?” 


No matter how late you enter the king- 
dom there will be something for you to 
do. 


Have You Dined On the 
ACKER LUNCHEON BALCONY ? 


eps: INDIGO BLUE 
Lee Seapine sale HAAS Ea uae Sn 8 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


issue a 
Burglary and Theft BatOlae and 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Sun orders ytlattended to. obaanqrpmp 


CHAIRS Rushed gusseo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
‘on &@> at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


DE LAVAL LEADS 


IN SEPARATOR 


IMPROVEMENTS — 


As the first and original centrifugal cream separators the 
DE LAVAL machines have led in every stage of separator im- 


provement and development. 


From year to year DE LAVAL 


leadership has been strengthened until to-day manufacturers of 
other separators are compelled to constantly create new 


“talking ” 


points for their machines or else go out of business. 


First one and then another advertises some new and wonderful 


“improvement,” 
“new ” 
tion, however, 
ments ” 


soon discloses the fact that these 
are but schemes to bolster up a failing business and 


or else perhaps some asserted to be entirely 
machine is placed on the market. 


A close investiga- 
“ improve- 


further catch the inexperienced buyer. A few hundred machines 
are sold on the strength of such claims, but their purpose is 


soon found out, and then we find the same manufacturers again 


advertising some other “new ” 


worthless “ 
buyer. 


and wonderful but equally 


improvement ” with which to attract the unwary 
Hence it behooves the inexperienced buyer to investi- 
gate well before selecting a separator. 


The 1906 DE LAVAL 


machines are even further ahead of all others in mechanical 


construction than ever before. 


Their skimming is absolutely 


complete, their capacities are greater, they turn easier, and 


their lasting qualities are beyond comparison. 
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THE DISEASE OF SEEING YELLOW. 


Aw enormous number of our population never read 
anything except yellow newspapers. They see the 
world as it looks in the pages of these journals. It is 
a world crowded with crime and horror. Each edi- 
tion furnishes its due quota of startling headlines and 
the promise of hair-raising details in the finer print. 
The courts supply a good deal of the news material, 
the scandal monger supplies his share, and the re- 
porters, with keen eyes (for human frailties), pick up 
the rest. But it shows, when it is gathered, a carnival 
of wickedness, a hodge-podge of evil—a poor old 
world reeling on from one vice to another. 

Those who read only yellow literature have every 
reason to think that this is the devil’s world, and that 
everybody lives a crooked, wicked life. They sooner 
or later catch the disease of seeing yellow—their 
whole system takes on a tint of jaundice. They get 
the idea that the world is full of elopements and di- 
vorees, murder and lust, corruption and bribery, 
fraud and deceit. That makes a dreadful atmosphere 
to live in—a sort of moral fog which soaks into the 
whole nature until God’s fair world is well-nigh ob- 
literated. 

" Tt has long been known that few things are more 
destructive of the moral sense than constant associa- 
tion with criminals. The old prison method of put- 
ting young offenders into an atmosphere of vice and 
erime almost invariably made hardened criminals of 


them. They had no chance to form high ideals, to | 
dwell on the more beautiful aspects of life, to grow 


sympathetic with unselfishness and personal good- 
ness, because their environment never furnished any 
material for such things. They took the color of the 
atmosphere in which they lived. 

That same thing happens now to the readers of yel- 
low literature. They steep their minds with details 
of wickedness, and pass from one incident of glaring 
evil to another until there seems no beauty or good- 
ness in the world; and it is an easy step to the con- 
clusion that it makes very little difference how a per- 
son lives, for we are all in a great whirl of evil. 
There is no steady picture of a true and permanent 
goodness, no convincing evidence of the beauty and 
power of love and righteousness. The world is a 


dreary yellow, and men live and die in this. yellow 
twilight—with heardly a vision of the real world. 

Unfortunately, too much of our religious preach- 
ing falls into this same error. It gives a dreary pic- 
ture of the world’s wickedness and sin. It dwells on 
the failure side of life and adds to the general tinge 
of yellow. It uses sapphire colors only of the heaven 
yonder, beyond the dark and dismal stretches of this 
present world. The other world must be lovely be- 
cause this one is so bad! 

It is not the true note of the gospel; it is not the 
wise way to help men. They need to see this world, 
not in the yellow fog, but in the true light. They 
need to be ealled to a faith in the goodness of life 
now, and to a belief in God as the actual Pilot of the 
ship, here and now while it is out on the sea. Heaven 
is more real to a man when he discovers the reality 
of love and unselfishness and service and holy living 
than it is to a person who is nursed in a despair of 
finding any goodness here below. The yellow min- 
ister does more harm than the yellow journal does, 
for he brings the sanction of religion to the newspa- 
per heresy that this is Satan’s world. It is not. It 
is God’s world, and though all things are not yet 
brought into harmony and order, He is in His world, 


making goodness triumph, putting down sin and en- 


abling His saints even here to live in the beauty of 
holiness. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Dr. Torrey, in a children’s meeting, in Philadel- 
phia, last week, told a good story which has an easy 
application for us all, old and young alike: “ Rejoic- 
ing in the Lord is the real happiness of our lives. 
This reminds me of a dear little girl I know who one 
day, standing at the open window, noticed how strong 
and beautiful the sunshine was streaming around her. 
She ran from the window, but soon returned with a 
great tablespoon, which she rested upon the sill until 
the spoon was filled with the sunshine. Then she 
placed it in her mouth. ‘Mamma! mamma!’ she 
shouted, ‘come here, quick! I have just swallowed 


a big tablespoonful of sunshine, and oh! it feels so 


good!’ ” Jt would be a good thing for us and for our 
neighbors if all of us Christians swallowed more sun- 
shine! 
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No General Epistle from London Yearly Meeting 
has for many years awakened so hearty a response 
in America as the one issued at the yearly meeting 
last summer. It was an interesting sight to see the 
positive enthusiasm which followed its reading in 
California Yearly Meeting. John Henry Douglas, 
now venerable with years, expressed the feeling that 
we had not in recent times received such a living mes- 


sage from our Friends across the water. Similar 


declarations were made in most of our yearly meet- 


ings. In the light of this prevailing sentiment the 


action of Ohio Yearly Meeting comes as a surprising 
contrast. 


eurrent British Friend: 


It receives the following comment in the 


At the Yearly Meeting of the “ Friends’ Church,” Ohio, held 
in August last, the question of printing the General Epistle 
from London Yearly Meeting along with the other minutes 
was referred to a committee, which reported thus: 

“Ohio Yearly Meeting has hitherto welcomed the London 
General Epistle, and has found it instructive and strengthen- 
ing. This year, however, the tone of the Epistle, we regret to 
say, is so much in accord with the teachings of some Friends in 
this country who are leading away from evangelical truth, that 
we cannot regard it as expressing, at least to us, the real 
thought of the body of English Friends. We therefore recom- 
mend that it be not printed with our minutes this year.” 

What the phrase “at least to us” means in the above pro- 
nouncement we do not know; but if these Friends in Ohio knew 
the stages through which our General Epistle passes before it 
is finally adopted by the Yearly Meeting, they would under- 
stand that it is practically impossible for anything to appear 
in it which is objected to by any considerable body of Friends. 
Last year the Epistle was adopted with quite unusual unani- 
mity; the most ardently evangelical Friends spoke of it with 
the greatest thankfulness; and there can be no doubt that it 
expresses the mind of London Yearly Meeting. The hard, sus- 
picious and unbrotherly spirit shown by these critics is, to say 
the least, unfortunate, 


We have received a few sums of money to relieve 
suffering in Japan. 
forwarded by Friends. 


Over $800 have already been 

Tue American Frrenp will 
gladly forward any contributions which its readers 
may wish to make. 


We are very glad to hear that Andrew Carnegie 
has promised to give $25,000 to Friends’ University, 
at Wichita, Kansas, on the condition that the friends 
of the institution shall raise the same amount. This 
is the third gift from Andrew Carnegie to Friends’ 
institutions within a year. 


He knows nothing of authority who has not 
learned the lesson of obedience. 


Some seem to think the Lord don’t look out only 
for great things; but, ye see, little things is kind 0’ 
hinges that great ones turns on. They say, ‘‘ Take 
care ©’ pennies, an’ dollars ll take care o’ them- 
selves.” It’s 
don’t look arter little things, He ain’t so great as they 
say, anyhow.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


jest so in everything; an’ if the Lord: 
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THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
(Continued from last week. ) 
VI.—LITERARY FORM. 


The Biblical writings are not a dead level of matter- 
cf-fact prose. They display the greatest variety of 
hterary forms. There are venealogies, mere lists of 
names; there are Ristoniont chropialed’ bare state- 
ments of fact; there are historical narratives which 
present and interpret the course of events from cause 
to consequence. There are stories, lively with dia- 
logue, picturesque details and fascinating action, like 
those of Joseph, Moses, David and Elijah. There are 
didactic stories, like Jotham’s Fable, and Nathan’s 
“zekiel’s and Jesus’ parables. ‘The Scriptures con- 
tain biography as in Luke, oratory as in Deuteron- 
omy, sermons as in J eremiah, lyric poetry as in 
Psalms, acrostics as Psalm 119 and Lamentations; 
letters, like Paul’s epistles; prophetic rhapsody and 
vision as in Isaiah 40 to 66, and in Revelation. Plain- 
ly the form of a composition must be an element in 
interpretation. Our sense of the meaning of a pas- 
sage must be affected by the fact that it is either poe- 
try or prose. ‘The statement in the song of Deborah, 
that the stars in their courses fought against Sisera 
(Judges 5: 20), does not convey the same meaning 
to us that it would if it occurred in historical prose or 
a scientific treatise. We undergo a similar change of 
feeling when we discover that Joshua 10: 12, 13a, is 
an extract from a book of early Hebrew poetry. 
Poetic license allows statements that are not literal 
fact. 

The meter of Hebrew poetry is based on the repe- 
tition of thoughts in similar clauses, but using differ- 
ent words, or by the repetition of the clause form. 
This is usually called parallelism. As an example, 
take Psalm 85: 1-5. There are two sentences in each 
verse, but the second is in each case in thought a vir- 
tual repetition of the first. By omitting the second 
sentence in each verse one keeps all the thought, but 
it has become prose; the rhythm has gone. Now it is 
plain that in poetry having parallelism of this kind, a 
couplet contains not two thoughts, but one. The ht- 
erary form thus determines interpretation. For ex- 
ample, the Psalmist prays (51:10), “ Create in me a 
clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within 
me.” Does he pray for two things or one? A knowl- 
edge of parallelism shows that the two phrases, “a 
clean heart ” and “a right spirit ”’ means one and the 
same thing. 

Interpretation may go astray by failing to fakes ac- 
count of the fact that a text is part of a dialogue. A 
judge, in rendering a decision, is reported to have 
said: “ We have it on the highest authority, “ Skin 
for skin; yea all that a man hath will he give for his 
life.” He meant, of course, that it was in the Bible. 
One of the lawyers S, knowing that it was a speech of 
the Satan of the book of Job, called attention to that 
fact and remarked, “ We know now whom the 
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learned judge considers the highest authority!” At 
the end of Job what the three Friends have said is 
pronounced not to be right (42: 7). Interpretation 
of the book as a whole must take account of its 
dramatic form, and distinguish the speeches of Job 
and those of the Friends. 

Browning says that the mission of art is to so pre- 
sent truth as to make it look true to the hearer. For 
this it appeals to the emotions and imagination as 
well as to the perception and reason. The question 
must often arise whether a passage or book was 
intended by the writer to convey historic fact or spir- 
itual truth. The answer will determine interpreta- 
tion. There can be no doubt that Jotham’s Fable is 
an imagined story. It is in form a narrative of fact, 
but its purpose is not to teach some astounding natu- 
ral history, but to teach a lesson on the character and 
acts of Abimelech (Judg. 9: 7-21). Some of Jesus’ 
parables are known to be based on historical inci- 
dents; of most of them we know only that they are 
true to life, but their significance Jies not in what 
facts they purport to narrate, but in the spiritual 
truths they convey. The man who finds in the story 
of the Prodigal Son only a tragedy in the home of a 
rich Galilean farmer misses Jesus’ purpose in telling 
it. It was not told to give biographical information, 
but to teach a lesson about God. That Jesus did in- 
vent the stories of some parables is evident from that 
of the seed growing secretly (Mark 4: 26-29), which 
is expressly a supposed case. The lesson of a parable 
does not depend at all on the question whether the 
events narrated actually took place or not. In illus- 
trating a truth, an invented example, if true to life, 
is as good as one taken from history. Rhetoricians 
say the invented example is better, because the actual 
events may contain points irrelevant to the purpose 
of the illustration, and likely to divert attention from 
the essential truth of it. The final question to be an- 
swered in interpreting a story or other narrative is 
that of literary form. Did the author intend to teach 
facts or truth, history or religion? Such is the real 
issue about the book of Jonah. It is not whether the 
book is true or not, but what is the kind of truth the 
author intended to convey. If his purpose was to 
write history or biography then the truth of the book 
lies in information about Jonah. If the author was, 
as the place of his work among the prophets indicates, 
a teacher of religion rather than of history, then the 
narrative is only a means of conveying a lesson about 
God. The question whether the events happened as 
narrated or not is beside the author’s purpose. The 
story may be part or all imaginary without affecting 
the truth the book teaches—the universal mercy of 
God. The book is richer, taken as a parable or illus- 
tration, than as a chapter out of a biography. <A sim- 
ilar case is the first chapter of Genesis. If the pur- 
pose of the writer was to give the facts concerning 
the origin and process of creation, then it is science or 
history, and will have value only for those who accept 
its scientific teaching. But if the purpose was to 
teach that the one holy and merciful God revealed to 
Israel, and not the many gods of early Semitic myth- 
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ology, was the author of the world, then it is the- 
ology, and the order of the creation of the various 
things which the chapter narrates, may be viewed as 
simply that of the author’s own time having no sei- 
entific value. Thus it appears that the truth the 
author meant to convey is to be determined in part 
by deciding the literary form of the chapter. 
Barltham College. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
FISHING FOR SOULS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Jesus Christ commissions his servants to be “ fish- 
ers of men.” A good motto for ministers and Chris- 
tian people everywhere, anxious for largest results, 
ies in Christ’s command to Peter on the shore of Gal- 
ilee: “* Launch out into the deep!” Peter’s reply to 
his Master was that they had been toiling all night 
and had caught no fish; ‘‘ nevertheless, Lord,’ he 
says, “‘at Thy word I will let down the net.” He was 
despondent, but not despairing. The command of his 
Lord is enough to rally his faith. To the eye of faith 
many things are clear that to the eye of sense are ex- 
ceedingly dark. Faith sets the bow of Peter’s little 
smack toward the deep water; the fish are there, and 
not in the shoal water near the shore. So out into 
the deep they pull; down goes the net, and lo! such 
a great multitude of fishes are enclosed that two boats 
are required to bring the abundant haul safely to 
land. 

Here is a lesson for pastors, Sunday School teach- 
ers, parents, and all who long for the salvation of 
souls. Perhaps last year was not a year of success. 
Failure in any good undertaking is a calamity; it 
often breaks the back of a weak Christian’s courage. 
Failure ought to provoke a true Christian to fresh ar- 
dor, and new attempts to retrieve the losses of the 
past. Failure has a reason for it, and it ought to stir 
every honest heart to the solemn inquiry: Whose 
fault was it? God does not break His promises. His 
injunction is: Be not weary in your good work, for 
in due season ye shall reap, if ye faint not. 

The first duty of faith is to make a new venture. 
Christ’s command is to “ launch out,” and make the 
effort. I would not make too much of a word which 
originally had only a local and temporary intention; 
but that word “deep” has a great spiritual signifi- 
eance. There must be a deep down faith in our 
hearts, and a deep insatiate desire for the salvation of 
the souls with whom we labor. God grants to a fer- 
vent desire what He denies to a faint and feeble de- 
sire. ‘ I will not let Thee go unless Thou bless me ”’; 
that is the temper of a Christian who is in dead earn- 
est for a revival in his church, or for the conversion 
of the friend he or she is laboring with. Shallow in- 
terest, shallow feeling, shallow praying, catch no fish 
for the Master. 

The minister who longs to convert souls must lay 
hold of the deep truths of God, and strive to pene- 
trate the depths of the hearts before him. Down in 
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the bottom of the unconverted heart is the lurking 
depravity, the besetting sin, or the unbelief that 
keeps the sinner from Christ; and the truth must go 
deep to reach the roots. It must uproot the sin to 
make conversion thorough. My brother, you will 
need strong doctrine to do this. Phillips Brooks well 
said that ‘no exhortation to a good life that does not 
put behind it some truth as deep as eternity can seize 
and hold the conscience.” Preach all the doctrine 
your Bible gives you, and in love to the sinner’s soul. 

Fishing for souls is a personal work. It is not con- 
fined to the pulpit; every man or woman who pos- 
sesses faith and an ardent love of Jesus should engage 
in it. It is not a “ professional ”’ business, restricted 
to a few, and to be done in a set fashion. Nor is it to 
be accomplished only by a whole church employing 
a huge net to bring in a multitude of converts at a 
single draught. Sometimes a powerful and general 
revival does this. But conversions follow individual 
effort with individual hearts. A pastor often accom- 
plishes as much by an hour of close friendly conver- 
sation as by an hour of public preaching. The Sun- 
day School teacher can reach his or her scholars most 
effectually by a private visit, and a faithful talk with 
each member of the class. Personal work does the 
business; each fisher must drop his own hook, baited 
with love. No one is scolded to Christ, yet an uncon- 
verted person will bear a tremendously searching talk 
if it is conducted in a frank, tender spirit and un- 
mistakably prompted by affection. The real aim 
must be persuasion, that is, to persuade the sinner to 
let go his sin and to lay hold of Jesus. He is wise 
that winneth souls. 

‘Pastors, teachers and church members are too 
often reluctant to take hold of the “ hard cases.” 
Sometimes they are dismissed as past saving. The 
fish that bite readily are easily caught, but that invet- 
erate Sabbath-breaker, or that hard drinker, or that 
open scoffer, are too often passed by as hopeless. 
That was not the fashion of Peter and his fellow-fish- 
ermen, nor should it be ours. The Almighty Spirit 
which subdued Saul of Tarsus will attend us if, with 
strong faith, we grapple with the most chronic cases 
of open impenitence. Sometimes these “ hopeless 
eases’ yield the soonest, far sooner than some de- 
corous churchgoers who have become hardened under 
a thousand sermons and through many seasons of re- 
vival; and when a conspicuously irreligious person is 
converted, the effect upon the community is all the 
more powerful. One thing is certain, and that is that 
those Christians who, in their daily conduct, live 
nearest to Christ, will win the most converts to Him. 
Let us launch out into the deep, and let us remember 
that the secret of success on Galilee was that Jesus 
was on board the vessel. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The problem of other centuries was that of saving 
people from the world; the problem of the present 
century is that of making people fit to save the world. 
—Francis Greenwood Peabody. 


THE CALL OF CHRIST. 

[The Epworth Herald publishes Edward Everett Hale, Jr.’s 
recent words on this subject, from which the following is 
taken. ] ; 

I would speak to you this evening on “ The Call of 
Christ.” I have been asked to speak to you from 
the standpoint of experience, and I certainly shall do 
so. What other standpoint could I take? I am but 
a layman like yourselves, with nothing more to say 
upon spiritual things than has been impressed upon 
me by the events of my own life. Religious experi- 
ence is a thing of high value; some individuals and 
churches are more devoted to worship, some are more 
concerned with faith or creed, and some are more 
intent on showing forth the life of Christ by a right- 
eous life of their own. But others lay more stress on 
experience, which may give a rock foundation to 
faith, a true spirit to worship, and an immense incen- 
tive to right living. 

By the Call of Christ, then, I understand that in- 
centive which comes to a man to give up personal di- 
rection of his own life, and to take rather in every- 
thing the command of Christ. It is changing the 
control by self for the control by Christ. It may 
mean chiefly the giving up of sin or sins that may 
have become a part of one’s life; it includes repent- 
ance. It may mean chiefly the ceasing one’s own ef- 
fort to be a self-made man, to build one’s own char- 
acter, to live one’s life; it includes submission, It 
may mean an entire change in the course of a man’s 
life. It may mean that one lives the same life in a 
different spirit. It may take a variety of forms, but 
it is always “a surrender of the individual to the 
spiritual mastery of Christ.” That is the essential 
thing. Repentance of sin, submission of self, devo- 
tion to God, these are but different phases of a single 
process; a process at the beginning of which we are 
our own man and at the end belong to somebody else 
—to Christ. 

Doubtless it may be a question with some of you 
why any one should wish to do anything of this sort. 
The nineteenth century was a century of individual- 
isms, and we Americans are strong believers in indi- 
viduality. Why should one wish to give up one’s self- 
mastery, one’s spiritual self-control? Almost the 
only answer is that people often do wish to. We can 
probably imagine it, even if we have not experienced 
it. There are times in the life of every one when one 
is tired of the responsibility of living one’s own life, 
if nothing more. One is tired of one’s failures, one is 
tired of one’s successes. One is tired of doing wrong, 
but also tired of doing right. Thére are times—rare, 
perhaps, in the lives of many—when we feel that the 
past has somehow crumpled up, that we have life to 
begin over again. Some of us have known personal- 
ly, all of us have known by hearsay, of people who 
fall into such hopelessness of life that they not only 
want to give up self-control over their lives, but do 
actually throw their lives away. 

What can I say of this great moment of religious 
experience? First, I believe, it should be said that 
we cannot foresee it, that we cannot say how it will 
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come. Perhaps, indeed, the Call of Christ will not 
come to us at any given moment; it may gradually be 
borne in upon our hearts, so that we wonder if we 
were ever without it. But if it does come to us at a 
given moment, it is most probable that it will come 
in. a way that we do not expect. We need not think 
that we must confess Christ at a revival meeting; on 
the other hand, we need not think, because we do not 
like the idea, that we shall not do so. I presume that 
no one who knew me had any notion that I should be 
among the converts at this church five weeks ago. I 
certainly did not suppose so myself. I am a New 
Englander by birth and education, and New Eng- 
land is generally thought a cold and unemotional part 
of the country. I am by profession a man of books 
and thought, and such men are not apt to be carried 
away by religious enthusiasm. My religion, sincere 
I believe for many years, had certainly been intellec- 
tual rather than emotional. I certainly had no no- 
tion that I should be converted at a Methodist 
Church. And I offer these words of peculiarly inti- 
mate experience only that I may enforce upon you 
the thought that you are likely, any of you, to have 
some experience of a kind that you do not imagine. 
Remember Nathaniel, who asked if any good thing 
could come out of Nazareth. Philip urged him to 
come and see. He came and instantly recognized the 
Master, whom he followed to the end. Let me urge 
you to keep mind and heart open to any, to all influ- 
ences that may have in them anything of God. 

If we do keep heart and mind open and receptive, 
what shall we do further if we would hear the Call 
of Christ? Here my only word can be that, so far 
as I know, one must wait, do a Christian’s duty so far 
as we can see it, and pray. Some of you will remem- 
ber the first sermon preached by Dr. Dawson in the 
late mission. It was on prayer. Dr. Dawson took 
this way of emphasizing the idea that held all minds 
throughout the fortnight, the idea that it was only by 
prayer that the full measure of return could come to 
the meetings of the mission. I went to hear Dr. Daw- 
son rather by accident than of serious intention. I 
had nothing further in mind than to hear a good 
preacher. In the sermon I heard little that I can 
now recall that I had not heard elsewhere, though it 
was put with a force and a happiness that many of us 
remember well. The ideas did not seem especially 
new to me, but the important thing was that I was 
moved to put them into practice. I have always 
prayed from earliest days, with more or less sincerity 
at different periods, and I prayed now, therefore, as 
I walked along the street on the way from church, 
that God would give me the best he had in store for 
me. I then devoted myself to the minor duties of 
life, perhaps with a little more of the spirit of service 
than usual, and gave no more thought to Dr. Dawson 
for some days. I did have it in mind to hear him 
again, however, although various things prevented 
me, and I came again on Thursday evening. That 
night he preached a sermon on the delusions of the 
world, the next night on the possibility of being born 
again, on Sunday on religious enthusiasm. 


During this time I was led to continue prayer with 
somewhat indefinite ideas as to particular results, and 
1 continued to carry on the lesser duties that one has 
io others as fully as lL was able. As the week went on 
| began to be conscious of a curious change in myself 
which I did not and do not now explain. My pleasure 
in the many interests which made up my life began 
to diminish and become dull. Instead of desiring to 
finish up the duties of life to turn to its pleasures, I 
found that for the time its pleasures had little inter- 
cst. Art, literature, scholarship, the theater, the 
various things that had filled my mind, these things, 
as well as some others that I need not particularize, 
lost attraction. Further, even, plans, possibilities, 


ambitions of one sort and another, of which 
1 had a number in hand, no longer inter- 
ested me. The only thing that held my at- 


tention was my every-day work, and a certain 
rather dry bit of philology that I had in hand. I 
noticed this loss of interest, and entirely without re- 
gret. The attraction of nature held on longer than 
the rest. I remember one morning looking out of 
the window at a row of elms that I had for years 
looked at with delight while dressing, taking particu- 
lar pleasure in their change of aspect with the chang- 
ing year. I said to myself, quite consciously, ‘‘ Won- 
der if that is going too,” and before I had finished the 
sentence I was aware that love of nature had gone 
with the rest. Doubtless those interests will return, I 
am sure I hope they will, but for the time they left 
me and life was without those things which had made 
it worth while. I felt no especial lack, however; I 
believe I was conscious of a-greater interest, a greater 
love let me say, for people in general as I met them 
or saw them. I know that I was by no means regret- 
ful, but rather pleased that I was the better able to 
devote myself to some rather annoying matters that 
arose just then. I found pleasure in very trivial du- 
ties in those days. I was not without religious 
thought, but religious ideas had little part in the pro- 
cesses of which I speak. 

It was at this point that Dr. Dawson preached a 
sermon in which he pointed out what those Greeks 
saw who told Philip that they would see Christ. Not 
a poet, not a philosopher, not a leader of the people, 
but one whose life had been a constant sacrifice for 
the salvation of the world. It then became clear to 
me that I had been giving up the element of self in 
life that I might accept Christ as a Master. I there- 
fore openly did so. 

What more is to be said? Suppose we do open our 
hearts to the divine influence. Suppose we do pray 
humbly to hear the word of Christ. Suppose that in 
waiting we do take up the duties of life with a purer 
spirit of service. Suppose we do hear and make the 
great decision. What then? Much doubtless, but 
this only let me say. The Call of Christ is not only 
to forgiveness, but to love. Sin is the predominance 
of self, and if sin is forgiven, what then? Certainly 
not that self may sit hugging itself in solitary joy. 
But if our mind and heart are to be no more absorbed 
with ourselves, in whom shall they be absorbed ? 
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Who is there but Christ, and those in His likeness of 
whom He said, “ If ye do it unto the least of these, 
ye have done it unto Me”? Remember the word to 
Peter. Three times Christ: asked him, “ Lovest thou 
Me?” and each time that Peter answered, he said, 
‘““ Feed my sheep.” 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
“HOW THE PARLOR WAS FURNISHED.” 
BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


‘Ezra and Esther Stevens have put their farm in 
their son-in-law’s charge, and have decided to buy 
that place in Glenville.” 

“Oh! why are they g going so far from meeting ?” 

“ To give Jerry ada Martha better schooling, and 
keep them with themselves nights.” 

“Yes, they are bright children, but only think of 
the temptations of the village life. I’m afraid for 
Jerry; he is such a mischief in my class.” 

“Esther may be right in saying it’s better he 
should meet the world from a home than away from 
home.” 

“True. Esther is a considerate mother, but how 
shall we get along without her help in our Bible 
School?” 

“T don’t know. It was Esther who started our 
school, and she has been its real motive power ever 
since.” 

It was thus two elderly Friends talked as they knit 
comfortable woolen socks for their respective hus- 
bands. 

The fact was that Ezra and Esther had long felt 
drawn by a tender love for souls to remove to the vil- 
lage of Glenville. 

There were hotels and saloons, but no religious ser- 
vices, no Sunday Schools, and the one old frame of 
an unused church caused many a pang of regret, for 
scores of boys and girls were playing in the streets 
upon First-days. 

The house purchased by the Stevens was old-fash- 
ioned and roomy. The parlor was twenty feet square. 

‘“* How shall we ever furnish so large a room, Ks- 
ther?” asked Ezra, ruefully as visions of the many 
yards of carpet needed rose before him. 

“T have a plan to furnish the room with boys and 
girls, Ezra, dear.’ 

“ With boys and girls! How ?” 

“ We will start a Bible School upon First-day after- 
noons. I have engaged two dozen empty boxes from 
the grocer, and those smooth planks thee is season- 
ing will dry all the better under cover. We will put 
the planks upon the boxes and spread the cushions 
from the old echureh—Deacon White says I can use 
. them—and then get boys and girls to hold the eush- 
ions down the full length. Dost thee approve my 
plan?” 

“Most heartily, Esther; thee is a real home mis- 
sionary.”’ 

“ One of Martha’s friends has a small organ, and I 
find there is an old preacher living near us. He is 


retired from active work, but his daughter will play 
for us and teach the children to sing.” 

Jerry had become quite popular in the village 
school, although often coming home in great indig- 
nation because of the taunts of the boys of the baser 
sort who would yell after him, “ Quaker, Quaker, 
can’t fight.” He used often to question his mother, 
“ Why can’t I fight them, just once, and stop it all, 
mother? Why don’t they call Methodist, Methodist ! 
Baptist, Baptist! or Catholic, Catholic! to the other 
fellows. I hate being a Quaker.” 

It required all the love and forbearance of the 
mother to soothe this turbulent spirit, and sometimes 
Jerry was awakened in the night by the cool white 
hand of his mother upon his brow as she kneeled by 
his bedside and prayed God to keep her boy. 

There were a great many maple trees in Glenville, 
and Jerry had raked a huge pile of leaves in front of 
some vacant lots near the house, expecting to have a 
big bonfire. ; 

A shower on Seventh- Bas made Jerry a little 
vexed; then he thought better of it and said, ‘‘ It’s all 
right, and I won’t grumble.” 

The boys who came around to help fire the leaves 
were invited into Jerry’s shop in the barn. .Here he 
had gathered quite a number of curiosities, minerals 
and shells, all of which were a great delight to the 
boys. This rainy day Esther kindly brought out a 
big pitcher of milk and a pan of fried cakes, and the 
boys had a fine feast. “Them crullies jest beat de 
worl’. Wish my ol’ woman wuz a Quaker in cookin’,” 
said Charley Hanks, a cripple, but a leader among 
the boys. 

After the goodies were disposed of the boys all 
took hold of the heavy planks and shoved them into 
the parlor window, where, to theie surprise, there 
were several girls helping Martha put up wreaths of 
evergreen and bright Seripture mottoes. 

“Ts youse goin’ ter hey a show?” asked little 
Asher Reynolds; ‘ fer if ye be, I’m a comin’.” 

“So we is, you bet,” said the other boys. 

“ Well,” replied Terry, “ we are going to show all 
you fellows how to have a Sunday Sehool.” 

“ Huh! not me; we gits ’nff school week-days.’ 

mbit his will be differ ent, and we shall expect you va 
to come,” said Martha, smiling upon the bright, al- 
though dirty faces of the boys. 

Finally all the planks were in place. The girls 
spread out the old cushions over them, and the boys 
were asked to come in and hear Miss Wright play 
upon the little organ. They enjoyed themselves so 
much it was agreed it was all better than making fires 
with the leaves. 

“ Be sure and come to-morrow at two o’clock rs 
help us open ‘ The Home Circle Bible School,’ ” 
Esther Stevens’s parting greeting. 

So the boys left, and Charley, the leader of the 
“oang ’’ stopped on the corner, and leaning on a 
hitehing post, said, “TI say, fellers, we won't eall 
Jerry Quaker no lon’ er, fer he’s all ‘right, ” and the 
boys shouted approvingly : 

“J erry’s white, he’s all right.” 
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Then Charley raised his crutch for order, and 
asked: “ What’s the matter of cakes and milk?” 

“ White! white! they’re all right!” and dispers- 
ing they slipped away home amid the shadows. 

There was much earnest prayer at the Stevens 
household for God’s blessing to rest upon the under- 
taking. 

First-day morning dawned bright and clear. An 
early breakfast, and old ‘‘ Trim,” the big family horse 
was brought around, and they all started for meeting, 
eight miles away. The horse was fed in the sheds 
there, for Friends’ meeting houses were also provided 
with long sheds and feed boxes for the sleek horses. 
Lunch was eaten while riding home, and it was after 
one o’clock when they reached their new home once 
more. — 

Already some children were shyly peeping through 
the picket fence, and a number of rude boys were 
skylarking in the pile of leaves. 

The house was soon opened and the children warm- 
ly welcomed. A penny and a fried cake was given 
each one as they entered the room. 

Ezra, not to be outdone, went out on the street and 
gathered “ My class of boys,” as he called them. The 
cakes and coins were winners, for when the retired 
minister, Jonathan Wright, and his daughter came 
in, at. five minutes before two o’clock, there were 
forty happy, eager faces in the room. 

‘“‘ How does thee like the way we have furnished 
our parlor, Friend Wright?” asked Esther. 

“ Beautiful, heavenly. Of such is the kingdom,” 


_answered the old man, fervently. 


Some were barefooted, others wore no hats, there 
were many with dirty faces, but all were eager and 
anxious to learn. 

When Jerry passed around a cake tin for a collec- 
tion the bright pennies were all thrown into it with 
a merry jingle, and none were saddened by having 
nothing to give. 

The school prospered despite many serious trials, 
and finally became so large it overflowed into the 
other rooms, and they could not get seats for all who 
came. 

Finally the old minister gave a pressing invitation 
to move the school into his unused church, and this 
offer was most gladly accepted. . 

A Baptist congregation was reorganized and a pas- 
tor called. Then the building was repaired and the 
school increased in interest and results. Later many 
Methodists moved to town, for larger mills brought 
workingmen. New houses were built and property 
increased in value. Then a Methodist class was 
formed, a chapel erected and a minister settled. A 
new school was opened. Later the church was much 
enlarged. ; 

The years passed swiftly and then a Friends’ meet- 
ing house was built, a pastor put in charge, a congre- 
gation gathered, the third Bible School and a new 
Christian Endeavor Society formed. 

“ Esther, thy furnishing of the parlor was wise, in- 
deed; from that little effort, now, under God’s bless- 


+ 


ing, shows three prosperous churches and Bible 
schools fully equipped.” 

“It could not have been hadst thou not helped in 
it all, dear Ezra.” 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


REMARKS. 


“Do all things without murmurings and disput- 
ings; that ye may be blameless and harmless, children 
of God without blemish, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation among whom ye are seen as ligths 
in the world, holding forth the word of life.” (Phil- 
ippians 2: 14, 15, 16.) Every minister who reads 
his commission in the light of the throne is made sin 
for his people, always bearing about the dying of the 
Lord Jesus in his mortal body, there has been no vital 
faith in Christ, no obedience towards God, that has 
not involved the sacrifice of self in the service of man. 
The ages when the Church has made vast conquest 
have been the ages of persecution, when the Church 
was bearing away the sin of the world in its body and 
shedding its blood for the world’s cleansing. 

When devotion to Christ was the passion of life, 
when the disciples rejoiced that they were counted 
worthy to suffer the blows aimed at their Lord 
(Col. 1: 24), and gave their bodies to be the dust 
of the highway over which the redeemed should walk 
into the kingdom, and the reason the salvation of the 
world now halts, the reason the population of the 
world increases faster than the Church, notwithstand- 
ing the progress of Christianity, is the unwillingness ° 
of the Church which is Christ’s body (Col. 1: 24) to 
be made sin for the sinning world, that the world 
through it may be made the righteousness of God. 
The Church has accepted Christ’s mission, but prac- 
tically rejected Christ’s cross, the cross having be- 
come foolishness, at last to the believing. It has 
been overcome by the temptation which Jesus over- 
came in the wilderness and is trying to save the world 
with its kingdoms of glory, but the Church can save 
the world no faster than it sacrifices itself in Christ’s 
stead, for the world’s redemption. We who are the 
Church are sent to be offerings for sin and to make 
intercession for transgressors. 

Tuomas M. Ourwarer. 


One good deed does not make a good habit. Many 
of us are self-deceived just here. When a man has 
resolved to get up at six every morning, and has actu- 
ally done so one morning, he is liable on that day to 
think complacently that he is in the habit of rising 
at six. Let us be frank with ourselves. That which 
we contentedly imagine to be our practice may be 
what we have done only once or twice. And one of 
the surest ways of preventing a good habit is to go 
cheerfully about our business imagining that we have 
that habit, when we have nothing of the sort, but only 
a spasmodic yearning for it and an empty dream 
about it. The way to get the habit of rising at six is 
to rise at six.—S. S. Times. 
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For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
THE SONG SPARROW. 


In the chilly gray of the morning dew, 
When winter strives with the coming spring, 
When cloud-bars over the sky are draw n, 
And the naked trees stand shivering, 
There comes a tiny voice of cheer; 

The summer, the summer is drawing near. 


The singer is only a little bird, 

One of the sparrows for whom “God cares,’ 
Yet a note in his early song is heard 

That lifts the head from its. fears and snares 
It rings so brave, so full of cheer, 

The summer, the summer is drawing near. 


He does not see it, the snowflakes fall, 

The rough winds buffet his tiny form, 

Yet never doubting he sings through all, 

Of the days that are coming clear and warm; 
The coming days of a happy year, 

When summer, blithe summer, is with us here. 


The strength to wait till the storms are past, 
With a trustful heart though the snowflakes fall, 
The faith that the sun will shine at last. 

Ah, little brown singer, teach us all 

To look above where the skies are clear, 

While summer, blithe summer, is drawing near. 


FRANCES T. RHOADS. 


Che International Desson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON III. 
JESUS’ POWER OVER DISEASE AND 

DEATH. 


Luke 7: 1-17. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and the life. 
Jno. 11: 25. 


FOURTH MONTH 15, 1906. 


DaILY READINGS. 
Second-day, Fourth mo, 9.—Jesus’ power over disease and death. Luke7: 1-17. 
Third-day, Fourth mo. 10.—The willing helper. Luke 4: 33-44. 
Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 11.—Nobleman’s son healed. Jno. 4: 46-54, 
Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 12.—Possibilities of faith. Mark 9: 17-27. 
Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 13.—According to faith. Matt. 9: 27-31. 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo, 14.—Life. John 20; 24-31, 
First-day, Fourth mo. 15.—Matthew’s narrative. Matt, 8: 5-13. 

Place.—(1) Capernaum, on the northern shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. Scholars are divided as to the 
exact site. (2) Nain, a small town southwest from 
Capernaum, a few miles from Nazareth. 

Time.—Summer, 28 A.D. 

Rulers.—Tiberius Cesar, Roman Emperor; Pon- 
tius Pilate, Governor of Judea; Herod Antipas, Gov- 
ernor of Galilee. 

Time in Christ’s Life-—About the middle of the 
Galilean ministry. 

Parallel Passage. 
acle at Capernaum. 
at Nain. 

Both Matthew and Luke place the first incident of 
the lesson immediately after the Sermon on the 
Mount. They both explain and illustrate that dis- 
course. 

1. ‘ Entered into Capernaum.” It was not far off. 
Capernaum was the temporary home of Jesus. 

2. “ A certain centurion’s servant.” A centurion 
was an officer of the Roman army answering perhaps 


Matt. 8: 1, 
Luke alone relates the miracle 


5-13, for the mir- | 


somewhat to the modern captain. As the name im- 
plies, he was nominally over one hundred men. It is 
interesting to note that all the centurions mentioned 
in the New Testament are mentioned with commen- 
dation. (Luke 23: 47; Acts 27:43.) This man was 
doubtless a Gentile, but probably a Galilean and a 
member of Herod’s forces, whose army was modeled 
after the Roman pattern. “ Servant.” Slave. “ Sick 
and at the point of death.” R.V. Matthew says he 
had the “palsy” (paralysis), and suffered greatly. 
From this it has been thought that he had spinal 


meningitis. 


3. “ Elders of the Jews.” These do not necessar- 
ily mean the elders of the synagogue, they may have 
been the chief men of the city. The centurion doubt- 
less thought that Jesus would more likely be influ- 
enced by his own countrymen. 

4,5. “ Besought him earnestly, saying, He is 
worthy that thou shouldest do this for him; for he 


-loveth our’ nation, and himself built us our syna- 


gogue.” This verse explains why the elders were will- 
ing to undertake the centurion’s cause. It would also 
seem clear that the man was not a proselyte, but a 
man friendly to the Jews. 


6. “Sent friends.” Matthew represents the cen- 
turion as going himself—as Luke’s account is the 
more detailed, it is probably the one to be followed. 
Matthew tells the essential facts, and it is an old say- 
ing that he who does something through another does 
it himself. Note the statements of a King’s speech 
at the opening of Parliament. The courage of the 
centurion seems to have failed him—~he felt that per- 
haps he had asked too much. 


lr 


7. “JT am not worthy.” The word “ worthy ” 
this verse means rather “not fit’; it is not the same 
word as that in verse 4. “ Say the word and my ser- 
vant shall be healed.” He now shows his faith. 
‘‘ Servant’ here is not the same word as in verses 
2 and 3, but a kinder one—literally ‘“‘ my boy.” 

8. “ For,” ete. The argument is, I am a subordi- 
nate, and yet those under me obey me without ques- 
tion; how much more then will you, who are no 
subordinate, be obeyed in whatever you wish to be 
done? The centurion believes that Jesus can order 
disease as he orders his soldiers. 

9. The Gentile in his recognition of the authority 
of Jesus, and in his faith that He would use it aright 
had surpassed the Jews who, theoretically, should 
have been the first to recognize that authority and 
believe in Jesus. There are only) two occasions on 
which Jesus is recorded to have “ marveled”; the 
other was when he marveled at the faithlessness of 
ie ee citizens at Nazareth (Mark 6: 6). 

“Whole.” The word in the original 18 the 
meena participle, and therefore the meaning is “ re- 
covering ” or convalescent. - 

11. “ Nain.” This was a small town about eight 
miles southwest from Nazareth, on a hill overlooking 
the fertile plam of Esdraelon. It was a very short. 
distance from Shunem, where Elisha raised to life 
the son of the Shunamite woman. “ His disciples 
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went with him and a great multitude.” R. V. The 
great opposition to Christ has not yet arisen, and He 
had not yet uttered the “ hard sayings” which were 
to drive from Him many of those who were now fol- 
lowing Him with admiration. 

12. It would be impossible to give a more graphic 
story in as few words, How fully we can picture the 
scene from these few words, “The only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.” The Greek is still 
more graphic, for it implies that he was the only son 
she ever had. Note how in the three recorded in- 
stances of Christ’s raising the dead, one was of an 
only son, one of an only daughter, and one of the 
brother of two sisters. ‘‘ Much people of the city was 
with her.” This was a customary thing. 

13. “ He had compassion on her.” It is not said 
that any appeal was made to Him. He read her 
heart. Jesus seems to have been peculiarly touched 
by the sight of deep human sorrow (Mark 7: 34; 
8: 12; John 11: 33-37). The word “ compassion ” 
here used is a very strong one; it means “ was moved 
to the very depths of his heart.” 

14. The “bier” was probably little more than a 
board or piece of wickerwork, on which the body, 
wrapped in the grave clothes, was laid. According to 
Jewish custom the face would be uncovered, and the 
hands folded across the breast. He spoke the word 
only. 
and Elisha. 

15. “ He delivered him to his mother.” It was 
compassion for her grief, and her loneliness that led 
Him to perform the miracle. 

16. “ And fear took hold on all: and they glorified 
God, saying, A great prophet is risen among us; and, 
God hath visited his people.” R. V. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. “ Before they call, I will answer.” 
2. When we can do nothing else we can at least 
stand and wait for the Master’s word. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark. 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH FIFTEENTH, 1906. 


CHRIST’S LIFE—IV. LESSONS FROM HIS 
RESURRECTION MIRACLES. 


John 11; 1-46; Luke 7: 11-17; 8: 41, 42, 49-56. 
(Easter Meeting. ) 


Second-day, Fourth mo. 9.—Christ victor, 1 Cor, 15: 51-58. 
Third-day, Fourth mo. 10.—He will redeem our bodies. Rom. 8: 19-23. 
Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 11.—He will raise our dead. 1 Thess. 4: 14-18, 
Fifth-day, Fourth mo, 12.—Through the Father. John 5; 21-26. 
Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 13.—By faith. John 6: 39-44. 

Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 14 —The indwelling Spirit, Rom, 8: 10-17, 


For a fortnight thousands of square miles of our 
country lay covered with snow while the day passed 
on which the calendar stoutly proclaimed “ Vernal 
equinox: spring begins.” Ordinarily trees are bud- 
ding and the fields are taking on fresh greenness or 


How different from the agonizing of Elijah- 


are being turned by the plow of the farmer in prepa- 
ration for the seeding for the summer’s harvest. But 
this year the pall of death spread over hill and plain 
and the trees bent with the burdens of winter, instead 
of the fluttering banners of spring. 

Yet the sun battled bravely on. North winds and 
snowflakes might oppose for their brief day, but the 
undaunted giver of light and warmth draws nearer: 
each day, unconquered, however grudgingly the field 
might be surrendered to him. Meadow larks and 
blackbirds flitted from frozen trees to frozen ground 
end back again, surprised doubtless at the slow com- 
ing of warmth to their summer homes, but waiting: 
the day that was sure to come. And the farmer is 
not afraid. His seed will be planted in a warm and 
fertile soil, and will spring up and bear fruit; such is 
his faith, though winter lingers. 

The sorrow that settled in those homes in Palestine 
was all unaware of the nearness of the Conqueror of 
death, the Giver and Renewer of life. But comfort 
was none the less within the divine reckoning for all 
the noisy mourners or the doubly desolate widow- 
hood or the weak-faithed Martha. 

The world’s faith is written about to-day—as it has. 
been for a thousand years—as a vanishing thing. 
‘Until now,” one says, ‘men passed from a crum- 
bling temple into one that was building; they left one 
religion to enter another; whereas we are abandoning: 
curs to go nowhere.” ‘This is the pall that lies over 
the hearts of those who reject everything that re- 
fuses to answer to the imperious questioning of scal- 
pel and reagent, of microscope and spectroscope, or is. 
irreducible to major premise, minor premise and con- 
clusion. 

Yet the higher reason of an otherwise unsatisfied’ 
need and the sure proof of a tested and abundant sup- 
ply stand over against each other to lead the hungry 
and thirsty to Him who so embraces all that life de- 
mands that He could say, ‘I am the Life.” And as 
near as Jesus was to Nain or Bethany, so near is He 
to the slumbering heart of the sense-bound or the in- 
different—if only they will not close the way of His 
coming. 

Victor over sin and the power of sin, He waits to 
administer the rewards of His victory to every one 
who will in Him accept sonship and heirship. Easter: 
is the pledge and token of the gift of eternal life 
which is begun on the day of our soul’s awakening, 
and comes to completeness in the day when “ we shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF WORLD’S ENDEAVOR. 


The reports of the officers of the World’s Christian 
Endeavor Union, presented at the annual meeting 
held in Tremont Temple, Third month 14th, show 
that the maximum number of societies has been 
reached in a world-wide total of 67,551 societies. The 
total in the United States is 45,250 societies; in Can- 
ada, 4,295; in Great Britain and Ireland, 10,772; in 
India, 613; and the rest in more than sixty countries. 
There were never so many socicties in these countries. 
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as there are to-day, and there has been a noteworthy 
gain in each of them during the last year. The char- 
acteristic note from every land is a report of progress. 
The report from India stated that the seventh All- 
India Endeavor Convention had been held in Allaha- 
bad, “ The City of God.” There were delegates from 
nine denominations and thirteen countries, and the 
constituency was international and cosmopolitan. 
The president-elect of the United Society of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, for 1906, is the Rev. William 
Carey, great-grandson and namesake of the great 
British pioneer missionary in India. Two of Presi- 
dent Carey’s brothers were in the convention, and 
brought greetings from the Endeavorers of Australia 
and New Zealand, where they are pastors. Howard 
A. Johnston, of New York, commissioner of the Pres- 
byterian Board to its missions in the Orient, was one 
of the speakers. 

The outstanding feature of the convention was the 
addresses on a revival of religion. Special literature 
is being prepared for India. William Shaw, treas- 
urer of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, re- 
ported that the total receipts had been $9,241, and 
that there was a balance in the treasury of $146. 
Contributions ranging from $50 to $2,900 have been 
sent to the following countries, where the money is 
expended under the direction of the leading mission- 
aries of the different evangelical denominations rep- 
resented there: China, France, Hungary, India, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Russia, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 


Missionary Department. 


{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


GOBIN MAHARAJAH—NOW GOBIN CHRIS- 
TIAN. 


“He is just the same to-day, the wonder-working 
Jesus.” When will we ever understand and ascribe 
to Him the power and glory due unto His name? 
‘“Gobin Maharajah ” was a high caste Hindu, receiv- 
ing worship from his fellow countrymen, praying to 
Ram and doing worship to his many heathen gods 
which are no gods, smoking “ gunja,”’ which is 
nearly as bad as opium, and given to drinking very 
heavily. He had been from India about two and a 
half years, and says that every few weeks he had sick- 
ness that compelled him to go to the hospital. 

One day we knelt in our little home as our custom 
is, asking God to give us the message He had for the 
hospital that day. We do not even remember the 
message, only we remember the power and sweet as- 
surance that came in delivering it. It fell on Gobin’s 
heart, and as we went to him after the service he said 
he wanted to pray. We told him as perfectly as we 
could the way, and asked him if he was prepared to 
bear the persecutions of his countrymen, He said, 
“Yes, he would not mind what they said.” So there, 
bowing on his bed, he prayed for forgiveness and a 
new heart, while from the surrounding cots came the 


mocking and rude taunts of his fellow countrymen. 
When he finished great drops of perspiration stood 
out on his brow, but the light of God’s spirit was shin- 
ing out through his face; and that is the most attrac- 
tive thing about Gobin now. The next day he was 
able to leave the hospital, and has not had need to be 
there since. 

We saw him next on Sunday, and what was our joy 
to find he had just had his “ Jutta” (the long lock 
of hair left at the crown of the head and denoting 
that he was a Hindu) cut off. Now we told him he 


“was no longer “ Gobin Maharajah,” but “ Gobin 


Christian,” and his face fairly shone as he said, “ Yes, 
Miss Sahib; yes, Miss Sahib, Gobin Christian.” 

Every few days we hear something more of the 
change in Gobin. He told every one on the estate 
that he is now a Christian, and they refused to pass 
him their pipe. When the men return from their 
day’s work they like to sit in one “ door mouth ” and 
smoke. The host filling his pipe, taking the first 
smoke, then passing it around. Gobin is now left out. 
He has left his drinking, saying he has not wanted 
rum since he gave his heart to Jesus. He has also left 
off his gunja smoking. 

Last Wednesday evening he said his countrymen 
were persecuting him all the time. ‘ But,” he said, 
“oh, it just makes me happy!” This from an un- 
taught man who probably up to that time had never 
heard that Jesus said, “ Blessed are ye when men 
shall revile and persecute you, and shall say all man- 
ner of evil against you falsely for my sake.” 

May these simple yet wonderful facts in ‘ Gobin 
Christian’s ”’ life lead us to look in our own hearts 
and see if we are allowing God to work the wonders 
of His grace in and for us. ‘‘ He fashioneth their 
hearts alike.” Savi F, STanzey. 

Hector’s River, Jamaica, 3d mo. 17th, 1906. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered to give $25,000 for endowment 
of Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan., on condition that a like 
amount be raised by Friends. An effort will be made to meet 
the conditions this coming year. 


Earlham College opened its spring term last week with sev- 
eral new students. Although some dropped out at the close 
of last term, the total enrollment remains about the same. 
Several new courses are being offered for teachers this term. 


Elwood Scott recently held meetings at Nettle Creek, Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, for eight days. As a result, unity and har- 
mony was restored among the members. The meetings were 
well attended, especially in the evenings, when hundreds came 
to the services. 


Mercer Brown, of Spiceland, Ind., has recently been lectur- 
ing in the limits of Thorntown Quarterly Meeting on “The 
Legal Phase of the Liquor Problem.” He presents the subject 
in a new and very forcible manner, thus holding the attention 
of his hearers from first to last. 


Charles and Mary Replogle, who are now located at 1917 
Wetmore Avenue, Everett, Wash., send us a program of the 
First Conference of the Friends of Washington, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. Friends are gaining ground in the 
Northwest, and a conference will do them good. 

Fifteen children and young people were converted as a visi- 
ble result of a series of meetings held at Buffalo, Kan. The 
pastor, Samuel A. Jackson, had charge of the meeting. Several 
will unite with Friends. The work of the pastor and his wife 
is proving very acceptable and good is being accomplished. 
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Theodore L, Cuyler writes in the article which we print in 
this issue: “ Here is a contribution to thy ever excellent and 
evangelical Friend.” 


Wabash Quarterly Meeting, held at Wabash Meeting House, 
Third month 23d, 24th and 25th, was a season of special bless- 
ing. The ministry of Ira C. Johnson, yearly meeting super- 
intendent, was especially favored, Josiah Pennington, of Tra- 


verse City, Mich., was also present and his ministry was very 
helpful. 


Miriam Mendenhall, field evangelist of the Christian En- 
deavor, was present and assisted Lula Jackson in organizing 
an Intermediate Endeavor Society at Buffalo, Kan., the 25th 
ult. Twenty-two active members were enrolled. At the even- 
ing meeting, in charge of Miriam Mendenhall, two children 
were converted. 


The Friends of Woonsocket, R. I., tendered an informal re- 
ception to Sylvester S. Aldrich and family at the meeting house 
on the evening of the 22d ult. Sylvester S. Aldrich and family 
are about to remove to and reside near Oskaloosa, Ia. Woon- 
socket Meeting has lost heavily through death and removals in 
the past few years, and the departure of these Friends is felt 
keenly. 


A revival of two weeks, conducted by the pastor, John Kit- 
trell, closed at Parker, Ind., Second month 16th, resulting in 
about sixty conversions and renewals, and a number of addi- 
tions to the church. The Bear Creek revival, conducted by 
John Wittrell, began the 18th ult., and lasted one week. There 
were sixteen conversions, and the church was wonderfully re- 
vived spiritually. 


Daisy Barr has just closed a successful revival meeting at 
Little Ridge, Grant County, Ind., commencing the 15th, and 
closing the 20th ult. The gospel message was presented in a 
plain and practical manner, which appealed to the judgment of 
thinking people, and as a result believers were quickened and 
strengthened. A number were reclaimed and many professed 
conversion. Nine united with Friends and others will join. 


David Hare, whose obituary appears this week, was a native 
of Virginia. He resided in the Middle West for several years, 
taking a leading part in public affairs. Ten years ago he moved 
to California, living at Los Angeles, and later at Long Beach. 
He was an elder in Long Beach Monthly Meeting, active in 
nearly all lines of church work. He was a strength in the 
quarterly meeting, and an active member of the Evangelistic 
Board of the Yearly Meeting. 


A very interesting series of meetings was uote held by 
Edward Ransome at Perry City, N. Y. This is a hamlet where 
Friends have the only meeting house. The members were 
greatly revived, and fifteen conversions reported. Several re- 
quests for membership with Friends are expected. Edward 
Ransome is to settle there as pastor. The largest Christian 
Endeavor Society in New York Yearly Meeting is at Poplar 
Ridge. It is truly a power for good. 


-The Whittier Register (Cal.) of Third month 23d opens its 
leading article with the following paragraph: “The plan for 
raising $100,000 additional endowment for Whittier College is 
being pursued energetically in its preliminary stages, as shown 
at a meeting held in the assembly room of the institution Mon- 
day night, attended by the board and many others. The 
pressing need of a further endowment for the college was for- 
cibly set forth by Professor Kelsey.” 


In the Oregon State Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest, held 
at Albany, Ore., the forepart of the month, in which the eight 
leading colleges and universities of the State were represented, 
Paul V. Maris, a Junior in Pacifie College, was awarded second 
honors. Though one of the smallest institutions in the Asso- 
ciation, it has the highest percentage of victories of any, and is 
always looked upon as a formidable competitor by her larger 
sister schools. The subject of Paul P. Maris’s oration was 
“The Patriot of the New Era.” 


White’s Manual Training Institute, located near Wabash, 
Ind., is enjoying a prosperous year. There are now 147 
charges in the Institute, which is the most in its history, and 
about as many as it can accommodate. There will be exten- 
sive repair work in the different buildings and a great deal of 
painting done this summer, as well as much work in over- 
hauling the buildings. A suitable gymnasium will be erected 
and equipped. John U. Harkness is superintendent of this 
work, and his wife is matron. Their services are very satis- 
factory. 


The following is taken from the last Friends’ University 
Bulletin: “The completion of the main corridor in the college 


building, the broad central stairway and the entrance to base- 
ment, where a cement floor has been put in, are improvements 
that are much appreciated by the students. The work done 
gives a finished appearance to the interior, as well as adding 
much in the way of convenience and comfort. The corridor 
just completed reaches the entire length of the building, two 
hundred and thirty-four feet. The next work that will be done 
on the building will be the completion of rooms for the library.” 


Elizabeth Larkin, of Samantha, Highland County, O., began 
a series of meetings at the Friends’ Meeting in New Burling- 
ton, Clinton County, O., Second month 4th. After a successful 
meeting of two weeks, during which eleven professed conver- 
sion, she was unable to remain longer, and Ada Lee, of Cuba 
O., took up the work. At the close of the series, Third month 
2d, the total number of conversions and renewals was about 
forty-five. Eighteen united with Friends, six of whom were 
associate members. A number of young people joined the 
Christian Endeavor Society. The pastor, Jesse Hawkins, was 
present and assisted in all the services. 


Albert F. N. Hambleton, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, has had a large 
opportunity for service in the Lowa House of Representatives 
this winter. He is chairman of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, a very important committee, and is a member of each 
of the following committees: The, Judiciary, the Railroads and 
Commerce, the Schools and Text-Books, the Public Charities, 
Constitutional Amendments, and Normal Schools. He intro- 
duced the following resolution, which was adopted by the 
House, Third month 7th, and concurred in by the Senate, Third 
month 15th: 

“Whereas, In response to resolutions adopted by State Leg- 
islatures and the Inter-Parliamentary Union at its conference 
held in St. Louis in 1904, the President of these United States 
issued the original invitation to the governments signatory to 
The Hague Conv entions, to attend a ‘second conference at The 
Hague for the promotion of international justice and peace; 
and 

“ Whereas, The Secretary of State in a circular letter ad- 
dressed ‘to the representatives of the United States accredited 
to the governments signatory to the acts of The Hague Con- 
ference ’ communicated the resolution adopted by the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, and 

“ Whereas, The delegates are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to represent these United States at said conference; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the House, the Senate concurring, That the 
Thirty-first General Assembly of Iowa hereby endorses the 
action of the President and the Congress of the United States 
in its approval of such conference; and be it 

“ Resolved, That the delegates or commissioners appointed to 
represent the United States at such coming Hague conference 
be requested to use their influence to constitute The Hague 
Tribunal a Court of Authority for the settlement of difference 
between the governments represented in that Tribunal. 

“ Resolved, “further, That an engrossed copy of these resolu- 
tions be furnished the delegates ‘appointed by the President, 
and that the same be forwarded through the Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, member of Congress from Missouri, and president 
of the Arbitration Group in Congress.” 


DIED. 


Atpricu.—At his home in Blackstone, Mass., Third month 
27th, 1906, William Aldrich, for many years an elder of Smith- 
field Monthly Meeting, Rhode Island, in his 85th year. 


Hare.—In Long Beach, Cal., Third month 12th, 1906, David 
Hare, son of Jesse and Marcia Hare, aged 66 years. 


Kettum.—At his residence, near Friendswood, Hendricks 
County, Ind., Third month 4th, 1906, Noah Kellum, in his 68th 
year. He was a member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting. 


LAWRENCE.—At the home of her daughter, Zilpha Hinshaw, 
near Richmond, Ind., Second month 22d, 1906, Ann Maria Law- 
rence, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, in the 77th year 
of her age. 


Linptry.—At Westfield, Ind., Second month 27th, 1906, 
Elizabeth B. Lindley, aged over 89 years. She was active 
in church work, serving in the capacities of overseer and elder 
for about forty years. During the days of slavery she and her 
husband aided in the Underground Railroad. She took a deep 
interest in the temperance cause, and for about a quarter of a 
century was a member of the W. C. T. U. 
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Events and Canments. 


Following the lead of Missouri, Wis- 
consin has decided to bring action 
against the Standard Oil Company un- 
der the State’s anti-trust law. 


The trustees of Bryn Mawr College 
have decided to build the north wing of 
the library, and have appropriated 
$30,000 for the purpose. The work of 
construction will be begun at once. The 
completion of the building will allow 
every department of the college to have 
its own seminary library with consulta- 
tion rooms for the professors. 


Gipsy Smith, the evangelist who has 
been serving the British Free Church 
Council so successfully for some time, is 
coming to the United States about the 
Ist of Tenth month for a five months’ 
campaign. He will begin work in New 
York City and vicinity; Eleventh and 
Twelfth months he will spend in New 
England, and the other two months in 
the Middle West.. 


More than 11,000 immigrants arrived 
in the harbor of New York one day last 
week from European ports. This num- 
ber is the largest record for a single day 


BACK TO NATURE 
Natural Food for the Old Dame’s Use. 


“For 8 months Grape-Nuts was my 
almost sole food,’ writes a New York 
City woman. 

“T had become a complete wreck, so 
to speak, had no appetite or relish for 
any kind of food, lost flesh, dreaded the 
simplest daily tasks and was dragging 
out a most wretched existence. 

“The Grape-Nuts food took hold of me 
at once, renewing all the vigor of my 
nature, and my work became a pleasure 
to me instead of a hardship. This was 4 
years ago, and this happy condition has 
remained, except when; at times, I have 
left off Grape-Nuts. Whenever I did so, 
Nature speedily brought me back to the 
health-giving diet—back to Grape-Nuts 
and the joy of renewed health.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


which has been made thus far during the 
annual spring inrush of immigration. 
Ellis Island, where these immigrants are 
examined and either rejected or ad- 
mitted to the United States, can care for 
less than half of the arrivals, its limit 
being 5,000 daily. 


We are hearing considerable talk at 
present about “spelling reform.” <An- 
drew Carnegie’s offer to give $10,000 
toward financiering the movement is act- 
ing as a wonderful stimulant. Many 
writers who have heretofore been very 
conservative in their views have had 
an instantaneous change of heart, and 
are now arduously supporting innova- 
tions which a few months ago they said 
were impossible. 


Hereafter it will be difficult to procure 
cigarettes in Indiana. At the advice of 
their attorneys, the wholesale tobacco 
concerns have notified the trade in 
Indiana that they will discontinue ship- 
ments of cigarettes into the State. They 
say they cannot afford to injure their 
business by becoming involved in law 
suits over cigarettes, and while the 
trade in paper smokettes is enormous, 
they prefer to lose it, and make up the 
loss the best they can by selling tobacco 
in other forms. This is encouraging, 
since it shows the strength of a State 
anti-cigarette law. 


About two weeks ago one of the tribes 
in the Island of Samar,.in the Philip- 
pines, attempted to treacherously kill the 
American Governor. Although the Gov- 
ernor and most of his followers escaped, 
we now read that a war of extermina- 
tion will be inaugurated. We are com- 
placently told that the only way to deal 
with this people is to do with them after 
the manner of the early Old Testament 
standards. How long will it take to get 
some of our Government officials to real- 
ize that the race has found deeper and 
more permanent motives in human be- 
ings than exist in untamed wild animals! 


The Algeciras conference, which has 
been in session for several weeks, has 
finally hit upon a plan for governing 
Moroceo, which will probably meet the 
approval of both Germany and France. 
The country is to be policed by a joint 
Franco-Spanish service. The French will 
control the revenues and banking. In- 
spectors are to report simultaneously to 
the Sultan and Diplomatic Corps at Tan- 
gier on the administration of all these 
Powers, and the countries of Europe can 
thus be enabled to see that the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of Morocco is not 
abridged in any way by the prosecution 
of the above scheme. 


The United Society of Christian En- 
deavor is asking the pastors of the coun- 
try for criticisms on the policy of the 
society as it has been carried on during 
the past quarter of a century. The first 
series of questions is concerning the 
pledge. The society wishes to know if 
the pledge is the best basis for fellow- 
ship, or if it should be set aside alto- 
gether. If continued, should it be re- 
vised; and a number of like questions. 
In like manner they take up the subject 
of “Consecration Meeting,” “ Committee 
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Work,” “Scope of the Work,” “ Junior 
Societies,” “ Unions,’ ete. A free, can- 
did expression of opinion may do much 
to help the society change for the better. 


The miners and operators were unable 
to come to an agreement in the Indian- 
apolis conference. Some of the bitumi- 
nous operators have yielded to the ulti- 
matum of the miners, and about half the 
miners are being operated on the 1903 
schedule. This means an advance of 
5.55 per cent. in wages in Illinois. 
Indiana, Ohio and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. The other half of the bituminous 
miners are out on a strike, but it is 
likely some arrangement can be made 
before long. It was decided by the 
miners’ conference at Indianapolis that 
work be continued in all mines where the 
operators will sign the 1903 schedule. 
The anthracite miners have also quit 
work. The conference of representatives 
from the miners and operators are meet- 
ing in New York city, and an agreement 
may come before this item reaches our 
readers. 


Although the time for the Douma is 
drawing near, the masses in Russia are 
becoming more and more dissatisfied and 
distrustful. At no time during the war 
was the War Office busier than now, 
making dispositions to suppress the first 
evidences of rebellion. Machine guns and 
ammunition are being dispatched in 
every direction, troops are being shifted 
and concentrated at strategic points, ar- 
mored trains are being stationed at the 
railroad centres and ironclad automobiles 
are being sent to the larger cities for use 
in street riots. Here and in Moscow the 
Cossacks and other cavalry are again 
patrolling the streets night and day, a 
project for a wireless telegraph system, 
to enable the Government to communi- 
cate with the interior in the event of a 
strike of the railroad and _ telegraph 
operators, is being hastily worked ont, 
and soldiers are being instructed how to 
man trains and work the telegraph lines. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO FLORIDA. 


Take the sumptuous Southern’s Palm 
Limited. Leaves Philadelphia at 3.25 
p-m., daily, except Sunday. Two other 
fast trains daily. Full information from 
Charles L. Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ 890—39==41” saved 
Ackers, of course 
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The approaching Pan-American Con- 
gress, which is soon to assemble at Rio 
Janeiro, promises to be one of considera- 
ble interest. The first subject to be con- 
sidered is the South American Monroe 
Doctrine, or what is known as Calvo 
Doctrine. This doctrine proposes to 
let South American Republics take 
care of themselves without  inter- 
vention from European Powers. Should 
it succeed in receiving the recogni- 
tion of Latin America no contractual 
debt can be collected by force. Such a 
thing as the blockade of Venezuela by 
German, British and Italian warships 
will become impossible. It is hoped that 
the Congress shall adopt a resolution re- 
questing these Governments to instruct 
their delegates to the coming peace con- 
ference at The Hague to submit the 
Calvo Doctrine for recognition as a prin- 
ciple of international law. Another sub- 
ject for consideration is the principle of 
voluntary arbitration. If the American 
countries can agree on a plan, their dele- 
gates will go to The Hague practically as 
a unit, which will carry much more 
force than if they advocated different 
ideas. The other subjects to be placed 
before the conference are: Reorganiza- 
tion of the International Bureau of 


“COFFEE JAGS” 
The Doctor Named Them Correctly. 


Some one said “Coffee never hurts 
anyone.” Enquire of your friends and 
note their experiences. 

A Phila. woman says: 

“ During the last 2 or 3 years I became 
subject to what the doctor called ‘ coffee 
jags’ and felt like I have heard men say 
they feel who have drank too much 
trum. It nauseated me, and I felt as 
though there was nothing but coffee flow- 
ing through my veins. 

“ Coffee agreed well enough for a time, 
but for a number of years I have known 
that it was doing me great harm, but, 
like the rum toper, I thought I could not 
get along without it. It made me nerv- 
ous, disordered my digestion, destroyed 
my sleep and brought on frequent and 
very distressing headaches. 

“When I got what the doctor called a 
“coffee jag’ on, I would give up drinking 
it for a few days till my stomach re- 
gained a little strength, but I was al- 
ways fretful and worried and nervous 
till | was able to resume the use of the 
drug. 

* About a year ago I was persuaded to 
try Postum, but as I got it in restaurants 
it was nothing but a sloppy mess, some- 
times cold, and always weak, and of 
course I didn’t like it. Finally I pre- 
pared some myself, at home, following 
the directions carefully, and found it 
delicious. I persevered in its use, quit- 
ting the old coffee entirely, and feeling 
better and better each day, till I found 
at last, to my great joy, that my ail- 
ments had all disappeared and my long- 
ing for coffee had come to an end. 

“T have heretofore suffered intensely 
from utter exhaustion, besides the other 
ailments and troubles, but this summer, 
using Postum, I have felt fine.’ Name 
given by Postum O©o., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Restaurant cooks rarely prepare Post- 
um Coffee properly. They do not let it 
boil long enough. 


‘ 

American Republics on a broader scale 
of usefulness; codification of interna- 
tional laws by a commission represent- 
ing the various nations of the Interna- 
tional American Union; uniform sanitary 
and quarantine regulations; interna- 
tional recognition of professional diplo- 
mas; international recognition of patents 
and trademarks; uniform customs and 
port regulations; international recogni- 
tion of copyrights; Pan-American rail- 
road project; development of interna- 
tional intercourse, including  establish- 
ment of steamship lines under subsidy, 
founding of an international American 
bank, and reciprocity treaties. Secre- 
tary Root expects to attend the Congress 
and take an active part in the considera- 
tion of the subjects. 


The suffering in the famine region in 
Japan has been somewhat relieved by the 
liberal aid from foreign sources and by 
the abatement of the cold weather. The 
local authorities are trying to provide 
work for the able-bodied, but the extent 
of the work is inadequate, and thousands 
are still on the verge of starvation. 
Many parents are parting with their 
children, sending them to the already 
crowded Okayamama Orphanage. The 
story is told of a girl 6 years old, who 
was found treasuring a package of dirty 
old newspapers. On examination the 
package was found to contain a postal 
card with the address of the parents of 
the child, who had been told to mail the 
card upon her arrival at her destination. 
The severity of the suffering undergone 
by the children is clearly depicted in the 
faces of those who are compelled to part 
from their homes, where the food consists 
of flour mixed with straw and weeds. 
The mixture is beaten fine, forming a 
pastry, which contains only 25 per cent. 
actual food value. The Government has 
remitted the lowest tax in the famine 
district, but this will not afford imme- 
diate relief. The liberal contributions 
from American sympathizers are already 
effective, and the relief in the form of 
food and clothing is commanding the 
heartiest appreciation. 


NOTICE. 


Your Executive Committee officially 
announces that the World’s Fifth Sunday 
School Convention will be held in the 
city of Rome, May 20th to 23d, inclu- 
sive, in the year 1907, and invites all 
who are interested in the work and 
progress of the Sunday School to be 
present, 


Sunday School Teacher: “Tommy, 
doesn’t your conscience tell you when 
you have done wrong?” 

Tommy: “ Yes, ma’am; but it doesn’t 
tell my mother.”—Kansas Oity Inde- 
pendent. 


The Cross is the best sermon on the 
Christ. 


Christ gives a new heredity when He 
teaches us “Our Father.” 


We must do our work, that which God 
reveals to us, through talent and oppor- 
tunity,—do it not with eye-service, as 
men-pleasers, but with pure heart, as 
unto Him.—Hliza T. Clapp. 


CENTS. write postal for our 
Free Bicycle a 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
reight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 
we All our new and wonderful propositions with 


g- 
NCE you that we 
ee sell a better bicycle be reas money than an 
other house. Buy direct from the Seen. f 
ou want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicyele write for our Special Otter 
ES, Conster-Erakes. built-u wheels and 


all qiacted at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal SY and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD CY 


LE co. Dept. F-191 Chicago, ill. 


7, jHAS THE = fy 
7 STRENGTH OF 
| SIBRALTAR at 


Admiral 
Togo’s 
Signal 


at the decisive battle of the 
Sea of Japan was: “ The 
destiny of our Empire de- 
pends upon this action. 
You are all expected to do 
your utmost.” Every 
father is expected to do 
his utmost for his family, 
and that’s why so many 


take out Life Insurance. 


Policies Issued on all Popular Plans. 
Write for Information. Dept. 67 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Offices, 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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PROGRAM OF THE FIRST CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE FRIENDS OF 
WASHINGTON. 


[To be held at Friends’ Tabernacle, 
2027 Dearborn Street, Seattle, the 21st 
and 22d of Fourth month, 1906.] 

SEVENTH-DAY (SATURDAY), THE 21ST. 

1] a.m.—Opening exercises, George W. 
Harvey, 20 minutes. 

11.20 a.m.—* Purposes of Conference,” 
C. N. Replogle, 10 minutes. 

11.30 a.m.—Historical Sketch of the 
Society of Friends, Edwin McGrew, presi- 
dent Pacific College, Newberg, Oregon, 30 | 
minutes. 

12.00 m.—Discussion, Jacob Replogle. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. | 
2.30 p.m.—Prayer and praise service, | 
led by Lewis I. Hadley, pastor Friends’ 


Meeting, Portland, Oregon, 30 minutes. | 
3.00 p.m.—‘God’s Purpose in This 
Age,” Harvey F. Tyler, Seattle, 45 min- 
utes. 
3.45 p.m.— Frie 4s Place in This 
Generation,” Allen Jay, Richmond, Ind. 
EVENING SESSION. 


7.00 p.m.—Reports, in charge of May 
Reitacia Everett, 60 minutes. 

8.00 p.m. —Service, Edwin McGrew. 
FIRST-DAY (SUNDAY), THE 22p. 
9.30 a.m.—“ The Sunday School,” Ed- 

win McGrew, 60 minutes. 
10.30 a.m.— Regular service, Allen Jay. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
2.00 p.m.—Service, Lewis I. Hadley, 60 
minutes, 
3.00 p.m.—Open Parliament; subject, 
“ Possibilities of Friends in Washington.” 
“What Shall We Do?” opened by 
William Brown, Tacoma. 
Organist, Seventh-day, 


Mrs. Boynton, 


Langley First-day, Charles Parrish, 
Sestiie 

Stenographer, Miss Etta Blowers, 
Seattle. 

The music of the convention will be in 
charge of George W. Rosser, Everett. 

All are w elcome. Take Jackson Street 
or Rainier Heights car to Twentieth 


Street, South. 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street er eee a 


™, 


eee Said He Owed Nothing 


A. little 
inquiry showed he had 
not provided for his chief 


when he died. 


creditors, — his family. 
This debt is best dis- 
a life 


insurance policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


: char ged thr ough 
L 


IMPORTANCE OF BUYING 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
THROUGH LOCAL AGENTS 


This heading voices a most important consideration in the 
purchase of a Cream Separator, and points a most serious ob- 
jection to the purchase of such a machine by the “ mail order ” 
method, even if good separators were sold in that way. 

While the Cream Separator is a simple machine when once 
understood, it is nevertheless of the greatest possible import- 
ance that it be set up and started just. right, and that the user 
have the brief personal use instruction necessary in its hand- 
ling and operation. If not it may mean several years of dif- 
ference in the life of the machine and a good many dollars of 
difference in the results from its use. 

Then, no matter how carefully used, things do happen even 
to the best of separators. It makes a lot of difference if you 
have a competent man near at hand to tell vou just what is 
wrong and how to fix it. It makes even more difference to be 


able to get necessary repair parts right and quickly instead of 


having to send off to some distant concern for them which only 
sells machines somebody else makes and whose employees 
would not know a separator if they saw it, and the parts for 
which are more likely to be wrong than right when you do 
finally get them. 

All this is the business of the local agent for DE LAVAL 
machines. It is just what he is expected to do for users. Of 
course he makes a small commission out of it, but the user can 
mighty well afford to pay that commission, and it would be a 
big mistake to try to save it even in the purchase of a good 
separator. It is still more so in the purchase of the kind which 
is sold in the “ mail order” way. 

The buyer of a Cream Separator should never lose sight of 
the big DAILY difference in dollars-and-cents results between 
the good machine and the poor one. A DE LAVAL catalogue 
to be had for the asking helps to make plain these differences. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


108-113 YOUVILLE SQUARE 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 
CHICAGO 
1213 FiLBERT SrreeT 


PHILADELPHIA 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


MONTREAL 
75 & 77 YORK STREET 
TORONTO 


9 & 11 Drumm ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHAIRS Rushed rusueo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on 4a at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


DR. €. W. McCURDY, osteopathist 
Office Hours : 724 Real Estate Trust Building 


10 to 12 A. M. S. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
2to4 P.M. Philadelphia 


Evenings by appointment —_ Bell Phone, Walnut 1798 A 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. D. Willis & Co., 134S. 11th St., Phila. 


| Burglary and Theft We isve «| 


burglar and 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 atea 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


NEW YORK. 


14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


Located in the Watchung Mouniains. For the treatment of 
chronic and nervous cases. No Insane. Twenty acres in lawn. 
New buildi “ig comfort. j Nea electricity, baths 
packs. Beoklet. Telephone 84 


J. H. COOLEY, M. D., Plainfield, N. J. 
STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING ana 
NMIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts.. 


fel, Walnut 52-10 
1 Kerstone Race 70-09 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for "school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt : 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
hese machines are in fine working order andjust 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100 

Write for address of tat branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Phils. 


Telephones : 


Che | 
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ONE DAY AT. A TIME. 


One day ata time! That’s all it can be; 
No faster than that is the hardest fate; 


And days have thewr limits, however we 


Begin them too early and stretch them too late. 


One day ata time! Every heart that aches 
Knows only too well how long they can seem; 

But it’s never to-day which the spirit breaks; 
It’s the darkened future, without a gleam. 


One day at atime! Buta single day, 
Whatever its load, whatever tts length; 

And there’s a bit of precious Scripture to say, 
That according to each shall be our strength. 


One day ata time! ’Tis the whole of life; 
All sorrow, all joy, are measured therein; 
The bound of our purpose, our noblest strife, 


The only one countersign sure to win. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home Office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


OuR CusTOMERS 
Haver Trsrep 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in the ‘‘ Garden 
Spot,’’ agriculturally speaking, of North 
Missouri and Southern Iowa. 

Netting my investors from 5% 
to 6% clear of all expenses. 

Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted without costs of any kind. No 
better Investments in the Country. 

25 years in business without the loss ot 
a cent of interest or principal fora client, 
and no client has ever had to take a foot of 
land under foreclosure. If you have any 
sums from $200 up you wantsafely invested 
write me to-day and mention this paper. 


B. H. BONFOEY - ~- Unionville, Missouri 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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SPRING SHIRTS 
FOR MEN 


This Store is headquarters for everything 
that’s new, everything that’s good, in 
Shirts for men. We show many exclusive 
patterns, too,—styles to be found nowhere 
else, A’ few of our popular numbers, each 
the best possible value at the price— 

White with plaited bosom; 


At 75c— ~—also of fancy percales, in 


beautiful patterns. Separate cuffs with the 
latter. 


At $1 00 Plain or fancy madras or 
° percale ; separate cuffs 
with each ; mostly our own make. 
At $1. 50— Manhattan Shirts, of 
“white cheviot and fancy 
madras—a fine selection. 
Plaited-bosom Neglige 


At $1.00— ~~ Shirts, all our own make; 


percale, $1.00. Madras Shirts, in same 
style—$1.50. Separate cuffs with both. 


At $2.50— 


all white. 


At $2.50— 


attached cuffs. 


At $3. jj of Russian corded 

madras; D. & J. Ander- 
son’s best grade; plaited bosom, separate 
cuffs ; our own make. 


At $4.00— 


lar; very fine. 


iStrawbridge & Clothier 
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Paris White Neglige 
~~ Shirts, with Swiss bosom ; 


Linen Shirts, white, with 
plaited bosom’ and 


Manhattan White Flan- 
nel Shirts—attached col- 
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Extraordinary Uiier =e Readers 


—TO QUICKLY INTRODUCE TWO NEW SRE SA aS 


A New Bible with a Marvelous Feature [ 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKER’S BIBLE 
INDEXED AND MARKED IN RED 
By the Best Methods of Bible Marking 
on all Subjects connected wieh .°. 


THE THEME OF SALVATION 


To enable any person to turn rapidly to verses on these 
subjects, and to read in consecutive order all passages 
relating to any one of the topics chosen ; to give Bible 
Readings at a moment's notice or to tell at a glance 
the subjects of any verse or passage marked. 
No other Bible in the world like it. Size 6x8%ins. French 
Seal binding, flexible, overlapping covers, strong, thin paper, 
large, clear type, self-pronouncing text. Regular price, $4.75 
“HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE” for Young and Old, by Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D.D. Contains 168 stories, each complete, yet forming a continuous narrative. Original, 
vivid, more fascinating to the young than fiction. Highly recommended by press and pulpit. 
Size 6x87 inches. Cloth, 752 pages. 16 color plates, 262 engravings. Regular price $2.50. 
Regular Price, Bible. .$4.75 All charges pre= 
Becuian Price, Book. .$2. 30} WE WILL SEND oad: tora limites 
Total We). ae $7.25) BOTH FOR $3.50 
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and faith in God. 
New ActS,’’ 50c. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


WSED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL } 


Read ‘‘ Chapters from the 
New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


BENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 5 


@amplecard, 72 pens different patterns, 
will onesie for Tint on receiptef6 ey in 
‘ postage stamps. Ask for 


SPENCERIAN PEN co. 
340 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S,. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N.W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 
capital stock i : ° ° . 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Pervetual. 


JNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


7,495,933.28 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 


“That they all may be one. 
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LET YEA BE YEA. 

Iv one asks for some one thing upon which all 
carly Friends agreed, and which has been a distin- 
guishing characteristic of all branches of Friends in 
all periods of Quaker history, he will find that oppo- 
sition to oaths comes nearer than anything else to 
meeting those conditions. There was no other sin- 
gle Quaker testimony which caused so much suffer- 
ing in England—in fact, the test of the oath was the 
real test of fidelity to Quaker principle. A person 
who would take an oath was known to be no Quaker. 

The question arises, ‘‘ Why did Friends make so 

vigorous a point of refusing to swear?” ‘There were 


two main reasons: 


(1) The first reason undoubtedly was that One? 


clearly and positively forbade swearing. He sharply 
contrasts the dld custom and the new practice. The 
old law said, “ Thou shalt not swear falsely.” He 
said: “Thou shalt not swear at all. Anything be- 
yond yea, or nay—i.e., anything further than a plain 
declaration—is evil and dangerous.” Christ’s words, 
and the words of James: “ My brethren, above all 
things, swear not,” etc., were constantly on the lips 
of Friends in their great contention with the justices 
of their day, and they are quoted in almost every 
document which was issued on the subject. There 
can be no question that, if Christ’s words are ever to 
be treated as a new law, swearing of every sort is ab- 
solutely forbidden. When He said, “ Do not add to 
your plain yea ”’—it covers all cases, so that swear- 
ing in court is as much a violation of His command 
as swearing in vexation is. — 

(2) But Friends had another reason for objecting 
to oaths—a reason which sprang out of the fundamen- 
tal spirit of Christianity, and did not rest on a com- 
mandment, or a new law. Swearing implied a double 
standard of truth-speaking. To take an oath to tell 
the truth on some special occasion was tacitly to ad- 
mit that on other occasions one might properly drop 
to a lower standard. The Quaker proposed to “ level 
up” to the highest standard. When he said, “ yea,”’ 
he meant it to weigh as heavy as a Bible oath, and 
beyond that simplicity of speech he would not go. 
His one concern was to guard the sacredness of truth, 
to speak always as though he saw the eye of God 
looking straight down upon him. There were to be 


no “special occasions ” set above the level of ordi- 
nary life. 

There is a third reason, not emphasized so much 
by early Friends, as by those who oppose oaths to- 
day, namely, that the administration of an oath is an 
appeal to superstition. The upraised hand is a solemn 
appeal to the Almighty to be struck down if the 
words are not true; it is, in short, an appeal to awe 
The kiss on the Bible is for the same 
This practice tends to 


and terror. 
purpose, of inspiring terror. 
lower a sense of the importance of telling truth, be- 
cause it is a high and sacred duty and substitutes for 
ita blind and superstitious fear. 

Friends have fought many good fights, but in none 
have they been more successful than in their contest 
against oaths. They have won the right, in all Anglo- 
Saxon countries, for any individual to refuse an oath, 
and in some, or at least one, of our American States 
the administration of oaths has been abolished, 
largely through Quaker influence. Instead of relax- 
ing the testimony there is every reason to re-empha- 
size it and assert it. The world needs a people who 
stand squarely on a plain, forthright, downright yea, 
with no thunderbolts or firecrackers added for noise. 


PLAIN TRUTH-TELLING. 


Ir would seem that one of the first places to begin 
telling the unvarnished truth would be in religious 
meetings! But it is, unfortunately, a fact that the 
high standard set up, in the preceding article, for law 
courts and ordinary occasions is not always lived up 
to in religious testimonies and discourses. It is easy 
under the enthusiasm of a testimony meeting to say 
words that do not come from actual experience, and 
which are not borne out by the facts of the life. It is 
easy to do this, but it always works havoe, for it tends 
straight to insincerity and hypocrisy. It is always 
better to make a poorer testimony, even though it win 
no fervid “ amen,” and have it absolutely honest. 

Another temptation, which constantly besets those 
who speak in public, is the tendency to exaggerate— 
to make an impression by overstating the matter in 
hand. The bare truth seems often too feeble, and so 
it is stuffed out with the handy material of imagina- 
This is done generally, probably almost al- 
The speaker thinks he is tell- 


tion ! 
ways, unconsciously. 
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ing the truth, but he has not formed, as he should 
have done, the habit of keeping to the actual bounds 
of reality. He needs to have his attention called 
sharply to the importance of speaking only that which 
is true. 

The danger is most apparent when one undertakes 
to tell anecdotes, or to relate incidents. Here the 
imagination is apt to fix up the story, so that it gets 
told, not as it was, but as it ought to have been! In 
this particular Dr. Torrey sets a splendid example. 
He never embellishes an incident. He scrupulously 
keeps his anecdotes free from the additions of imagi- 
nation. The story which he told ten years ago is un- 
altered when he tells it again to-day. Furthermore, 
he will not allow any of his helpers to enlarge on 
their illustrative incidents. If he sees an “ addition ” 
creeping in, he either stops the speaker on the spot 
or soundly “elders” him after he is done. His atti- 
tude in this matter is absolutely right, and it is of all 
things an important attitude to practice. 


A FORTHCOMING CONFERENCE. 


Tue National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion meets this year in Philadelphia, and it bids fair 
to be an occasion of great interest. The date of the 
conference is Fifth month 9th to 16th, inclusive. 
The meetings, with the exception of the great open- 
ing meeting on the evening of the 9th, will be held 
in Horticultural Hall. The opening session will be in 
the Academy of Music. Ex-President Grover Cleve- 
land is expected to address the opening meeting, and 
many other great public characters will take part in 
the exercises during the week. 

The great work of this organization has always 
appealed to Friends. In fact, Friends have furnished 
some of its leading spirits. Philip C. Garrett was one 
of the foremost members of the organization. Tim- 
othy Nicholson has been president of the National 
Conference and is one of the most effective workers 
in this movement for intelligent dealing with the 
problems of poverty and of crime. 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the wedding of John 
Henry and Miriam C. Douglas occurs on the 23d of 
the present month. The occasion will be celebrated 
in their home in Pasadena, California. Their chil- 
dren are all widely separated from them, with the 
exception of one daughter, who lives with them, so 
that not many of their own kin will be able to join 
with them in commemorating the happy event. They 
will, however, have hearty wishes and congratulations 
from a very large circle of Friends between the two 
great oceans. 


NOTES ON QUAKERISM. 
BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 
(Continued. ) 


UNDERLYING QUESTIONS. 


All the while, as we have discussed the above situ- 
ations, such questions as the following have been run- 
ning like an undercurrent through the mind: 

1. What is the real warrant for the further exist- 
ence of the Society of Friends? Should it seek mere- 
ly to oceupy the Master’s harvest field as one more 


outpost of evangelical Christianity, its mission being 
to help multiply and extend the same thing known - 


elsewhere variously as Methodist, United Brethren, 
Congregationalist, Presbyterian, etc., or is it to re- 
main as the exponent of a type of Christian organi- 
zation essentially distinct from these other denomina- 
tions ¢ 

2. In other words, is it the mission of the Society 
of Friends to contribute to the Church Universal by, 
multiplying its power through repetition of congrega- 


tions only, or by a contribution to Christian teaching 


and practice distinctly its own ? 
3. If the former should prove to be its mission, 


why occasion this waste of power by continual mul- 


tiplication of administrations, along with congrega- 
tions? That is, why not join with some more thor- 
oughly organized body and save this loss which comes 
by doing with three or four systems what could be 
done just as easily and cheaply with one? If we have 
nothing essentially different from our stronger breth- 
ren, why not unite with them and cease to perpetuate 
our comparatively insignificant (as to numbers) ex- 
istence ? : 

4, In case we have a special part to play in history, 
what is it? To build and perpetuate a great ‘‘ mus- 
tard tree ” organization, such as the Catholic Church, 
the Chureh of England, and its heir, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States, or is our hum- 
ble duty that of the “ leaven hid in three measures 
cf meal,” which works as a potent and largely unob- 


served force through all society, and stands in strong 


contrast with that mighty flourishing tree which over- 
shadows the ground and to which the birds of the air 
congregate ? 
THE MUSTARD TREE. 
This is the vital question of our real commission 
and mission. The Methodist Episcopal Church seems 
to be pre-eminently the type of the mustard tree, and 


is not unconscious of the fact. Its Discipline rejoices. 


in the thought that it is co-equal with the American 
republic in the span of its existence and its intended 
scope; and we may well acknowledge that this intend- 


ed scope has in large measure become actual. It is 


the type of the great organization of free Protestant 


Christianity. It is the living proof of the power of 


method coupled with spirituality. But its very 
strength is also its weakness. How marked is that 
somewhat narrow zeal for his own denomination 
which is frequently a noticeable trait of the noble 


Methodist minister! It controls his attitude, appar- 
ently when he knows it not, and whenevér his own in-- 
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terest conflicts with this larger and more universal 
being, the Church, he must be subordinated to it. 


THE LEAVEN. 


Contrast with this type that of the Quaker, indi- 
vidualistic and frequently oblivious to the wider wel- 
fare of his Society. He threshes among the multi- 
tudes and wins converts whom he calmly beholds his 
more aggressive neighbors garner into their store- 
houses. He busied himself in times past most assidu- 
ously in stripping his parent organization of its best 
branches, for bearing arms, wearing the world’s garb, 
“marrying out,” ete., all from an absolutely uncom- 
promising loyalty to his own ideals and an unselfish 
disregard of any attempt to aggrandize his organiza- 
tion. While thus devouring his own substance the 


Quaker has been the leaven of Christendom. Exert-_ 


ing an acknowledged influence entirely out of propor- 
tion of his numbers, he has stood uncompromisingly 
for certain ideals which have leavened society. Some 
of those splendid organizations, for example, which 
we may liken to the mustard tree, must bear the re- 
proach implied in such words as follow, from the pen 
of a slave,* “I was not then aware of the powerful 
influence of that religious body in favor of the en- 
slavement of my race, nor did I see how the northern 
churches could be responsible. for the conduct of the 
southern churches”; while on the other hand the 
comparatively insignificant Society of Friends had 
been petitioning for the abolition of the slave trade 
for a half century previous, had freed its own slaves 
in the South about that time, and was never divided 
over, nor implicated in, the national crime, against 
which it had directed its steady ray of testimony 
through all the long night of bondage. 

When we couple with this fact the pioneer service 
of our Society in peace and arbitration, the doctrine 
of the Spirit, and women’s ministry, toward every 
one of which the Christian world has steadily pro- 
gressed, we may well pause to ask whether our fu- 
ture mission shall continue as “ leaven hid in the 
meal ” ? 

So, if there is any truth in the recent prediction 
of Dr. Owen James, quoted in The American Friend 
of Second month 8th, that the Society of Friends is 
to disappear, it will not be merely as a “ melting 
sugar lump,” but as leaven, which finds its own con- 
stitution incompatible with a “ lump ” existence, hay- 
ing an impulse inherent in its nature to bud continu- 
ally and separate from the parent stem, rather than 
to make additions to itself, after the manner of the 
erystal. It will be because it is an unselfish and ex- 
pansive principle and force which disappears because 
it has become the life, and “ the whole lump is leav- 
ened.” 

Is it not true that much that was one time only 
“ Quaker” leaven has become Protestant meal? 
And this last question is a most vital and far-reach- 
ing one. A mission of championship of high and un- 
popular ideals demands a type of organization differ- 


* Fred Douglass, “ My Bondage and Freedom,” page 351. 


ent from one which allows large place to self-perpetu- 
ation as an organization. If it is to be our mission to 
convert.and organize men in a strong self-perpetu- 
ating institution on lines not too ideal for the aver- 
age man, we must adapt our principles and methods 
to such ends. But if we are to continue as high and 
uncompromising in our ideals as our fathers were, we 
shall probably fail to find multitudes flocking to our 
standards. Our teaching and former practice of si- 
lent worship and free exercise of gifts is a case in 
point. It seems to be a perfectly ideal system in 
theory, but it requires almost ideal people, both min- 
isters and laymen, to practice it with the success it 
seems to merit, and it fails to attract great numbers 
of people not especially spiritual. So we are met 
with the practical question: Shall we maintain our 
effort at ideal freedom of worship, even though peo- 
ple stay away from the service, or shall we lower our 
plane in order to reach the ears of larger numbers? 
(To be continued. ) 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
DOROTHY PAYN(E) MADISON. 
BY JULIA 8S. WHITE. 


“John Payn was born ye 9 of ye 2 mo., 1740. 
(Old Style.) 

Mary his wife was born ye 14 of ye 10 mo., 1745. 

Walter their son was born ye 15 of ye 11 mo., 1762. 

William Temple their son was born ye 17 of ye 6 mo., 
1766. 

Dolley their daughter was born ye 20 of ye 5 mo., 
1768.” 

The above is taken from the oldest record book of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting, Guilford County, 
North Carolina, and in all its simplicity is the official 
statement that Dorothy Payn(e) Madison was a 
birthright member of Friends. Examination of the 
minutes of New Garden Meeting discovers that her 
parents moved their right of membership to the 
above-named meeting in 1765, and that in 1769, 
when “ Dolley ” was about one year of age, they re- 
turned to Virginia, which State we are more accus- 
tomed to associate with the Payn(e) family. 

In the “ Memoirs and Letters of Dolley Madison ” 
(I retain the spelling of the record) is the following: 
“ John Payn was the father of six children, of whom 
the second is the subject of this memoir.” (Page 5.) 
It is also noted that when the parents transfer their 
right of membership to New Garden (1765) no men- 
tion is made of the son Walter, whom it will be seen 
was born in 1762. Why this omission, and why 
Dorothy should be known as the second child, would 
seem to indicate the early death of “ Walter.” But, 
if he died before the parents moved to Carolina, why 
should his name appear on these records? He is dis- 
tinctly called “their son,” so he was certainly not a 
half brother to Dolly. 

Another statement in the “ Memoirs” is as fol- 
lows: “ John Payne . . . the father of Mrs. Madison 
left home at an early age to take charge of a planta- 
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tion in North Carolina given him by his father. He 
there married Mary Coles,” ete. Now the minute 
dated Eleventh month, 1765, reads: “‘ John Payn pro- 
duced a certificate for himself and his wife. From 
the Monthly Meeting of Cedar Creek in Virginia 
dated the 12th of the 10 Mo., 1765, which was read 
and accepted.” The above record certainly must lead 
us to conclude that were they married in the State it 
was before they removed their right of membership. 
The marriage certificate does not appear in the New 
Garden records, and it is well known that the Coles 
were ‘Virginians. 

This much is assured, that the gay “ Dolley ” Mad- 
ison was born into a strict Friends’ family, and was 
also a native of North Carolina and a birthright mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting in Guilford 
County. But despite all this, and the demure ex- 
terior she perforce assumed, the heart of the future 
leader of society even as a little maid was full of 
what Friends in those days termed “ the love of the 
world.” Having been given several bits of jewelry 
which had belonged to the family, with a love of 
them which wanted them about her, she wore them 
strung around her neck sewed in a bag. But this 
concealed pride had a most severe shock when, during 
a ramble through the woods, the much-cherished 
jewels were irretrievably scattered. 

“ Dolley’s ” father was a man of broad sympathies 
and alert conscience, and became one of the first 
aroused upon the subject of slavery. Eventually 
(1786) he freed his slaves, sold his plantation, and 
moved to Philadelphia, believing thereby he might 
better develop a true Christian character. This 
change in the home of the young Dorothy certainly 
gave her advantages which she could not have in the 
country, yet her eighteen summers in the environ- 
ment of the open-handed and open-hearted hospitality 
of the Old Dominion left an indelible impress upon 
her, and no doubt helped her to become the ideal 
hostess of her own and all later time—a woman never 
better pleased than when she was entertaining her 
hosts of friends; and, strange as it may seem, the 
plain Friend was always a welcome guest no less than 
the gay courtiers who surrounded her public life. 

Some of the friendships which were made during 
her life in Philadelphia were very close and very dear 
to Mrs. Madison. Among the number of special 
friends may be mentioned Elizabeth Stabler, Rebecca 
Hubbs, Phebe Morris and others. It was John Todd, 
a Philadelphia lawyer, a Friend, to whom Dorothy 
Payne was first married. When in 1793: an infec- 
tious fever epidemic broke out in the city, Mrs. Todd 
and the two children were removed to the country, 
Mr. Todd, remaining to care for his parents and to 
close up his business, stayed just too long in the fever- 
stricken city, and, coming to his wife and children 
just as he was stricken, brought the infection to them. 
When Mrs. Todd wakened from a “ long, unconscious 
sleep,” she found herself a widow and with but one 
child, Payne Todd, left to her. This son Payne 
proved much of a ne’er-do-well, and was a source of 
deep concern and great anxiety not only on the part 
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of his mother, but also Mr. Madison, who seems to 
have played the part of a worthy stepfather. 

A widow at twenty-five, vivacious, lovable and at- 
tractive both in form and feature, it is not to be won- 
dered that the charming Mrs. Todd should be a 
source of interest to the unmarried gentlemen of her 
acquaintance. But that she should capture the heart 
of the student Madison, sixteen years her senior, and 
whom the world had about concluded a confirmed 
bachelor, is matter of no small wonder. It was in 
1794 that James Madison and Dolly Payne Todd 
were married. And by this union Dolly Madison 
entered upon the social life of Washington, a life 
which she graced with such rare dignity and skill, 
and which seemed the element to which she was born. 
It was the wish of James Madison, so she laid aside 
her Quaker dress, and despite the plain and guarded 
surroundings of her youth proved herself capable of 
being the gayest of the gay, both in dress and manner 
—a characteristic which served her in good stead dur- 
ing the two long administrations in which she was the 
first lady of the land. For during Jefferson’s terms, 
Madison was Secretary of State and Dolly Madison 
had to play hostess for Jefferson, as his two daughters 
were both married and had their own homes to look 
after. Indeed, these years were full of greater hap- 
piness to her as the “first lady of the land” than 
were the years during which James Madison was 
President; for it was in Madison’s term that the 
troublous times of the War of 1812 came, and the 
burning of the White House. The pluck and real 
power of the woman are brought out very forcibly 
when she, with calmness, meets the forced necessity 
of flight from the city, not forgetting to preserve for 
us and succeeding generations the excellent Stuart 
portrait of the Father of our Country. 

That Dolly Madison gave the first inaugural ball 
is a matter of history, and that four hundred being 
the number invited upon this occasion gives rise to 
the term ‘“‘ four hundred ” as characterizing the ex- 
clusive set of to-day is also history. Couple with 
these facts those of her birth and early life and it 
hardly seems possible that the two circumstances 
could be combined in the same individual. 

The years of the public life of Dorothy Madison 
are too well known to need repetition, as are also the 
years of quiet retirement to the country home, Mont- 
pelier, and how as the faithful wife she was con- 
stantly at the bedside of her husband during his long 
years of decline. Her years of widowhood back in 
the capital city, where she lived toa good old age, 
beloved and sought, are also known; and the queenly 
old woman is a picture never to be forgotten by many 
who still live and who were so fortunate as to have 
seen and known her. 

Dorothy Madison attended St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in her later life and was no exception to the 
general rule that those who have been Friends and 
forsake its simplicity of life and worship find them- 
selves returning to the Church from which they came 
out. From the social standpoint Dorothy Madison 
was a great success, and history calls her “ Queen ”’; 
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but do we not wonder sometimes what she herself 
thought. Could we have known her real self, where 
would the balance have lain, on the side of Quaker 
simplicity or courtly gayety ¢ 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENT METHODS SHOULD 
BE USED IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY W. IRVING KELSEY. 


Friends have followed the methods of other de- 
nominations in their foreign mission work, in labor- 
ing along religious and educational lines. More re- 
cently medical work has also been undertaken. That 
we should have thus followed the example of others 
in this work is not strange, for they went before us. 
It has only been thirty-five years since American 
Friends began their first independent foreign mis- 
sion. The method employed is that of establishing 
churches and schools and in some cases publishing 
and medical work in the foreign communities and en- 
deavoring to reach the people through these agencies. 
Some of these missions have been very successful, 
and Friends have not been behind other denomina- 
tions in achieving results. But one thing is charac- 
teristic of nearly all these missions that the longer 
they exist the greater are the demands upon the mis- 
sion treasuries. For lack of funds new fields are not 
entered, and the work already established is not prop- 
erly developed. We have come to that point where 
the financial problem is the great problem of our for- 
eign mission work. There are plenty of openings for 
work, and plenty of missionaries ready to be sent out, 
but there is a lack of funds. 

No single plan will solve the problem. At home 
people are being urged to give more to foreign mis- 
sions, and in most cases they should give more. If 
all the tithes were brought into the storehouse the 
work could be increased many fold. Others urge the 
self-support of native churches, and we on the field 
hear a great deal about this. But in putting this plan 
into practice the condition of each native church must 
be borne in mind. Many weak churches where this 
has been applied indiscriminately have been killed 
outright. One might as well throw an infant upon 
its own resources and trust that it would not perish 
as to do the same to some of our native churches. On 
the other hand, there are many native churches which 
are fully able to support themselves and are actually 
self-supporting. As for our own members here in 
Mexico, I am sure they contribute more liberally to 
the support of the church, considering their means, 
than the average Friends’ meeting at home. I be- 
lieve this is true of many mission churches. But the 
support of our churches is a very small element of the 
problem. The educational, publishing and medical 
work are more expensive than that which is usually 
ealled church work. For example, in our work in 
the State of Tamaulipas, two-thirds of all mission 
funds is employed in the support of our schools. The 
other third is divided between administration, pub- 
lishing and church work. Of the very small amount 


dedicated to this last-named object the greater part 
goes to the work of church extension, leaving very 
little for the aid of established meetings. This an- 
alysis enables us to see just what is meant by self- 
support, at least as applied to this field. Self-support 
for our educational work is out of the question. 
Even at home our church schools and colleges are 
largely dependent upon the generosity of their pa- 
trons, and here we are isolated from friends; we pos- 
sess. only the most rudimentary equipment, and are 
entirely without endowment. As to the work of 
church extension, our struggling meetings are en- 
tirely inadequate to cope with it. Nevertheless, the 
keeping of the idea of self-support before our native 
churches will help in the solution of the financial 
problem of our missions. But something more than 
increased contributions at home, and the preaching 
of self-support on the field, is needed. 

As has already been stated, our missionary efforts 
in the past have been directed along educational and 
religious lines, and in a very few cases medical work 
has been attempted. In other words, our efforts have 
been directed to the supplying of the religious, intel- 
lectual and health wants of the people with whom we 
labor. We have neglected entirely, unless it may 
be in the case of the recently-established African In- 
dustrial Mission, their economic wants. These wants 
are fundamental, and have a very close relation to 
the intellectual and spiritual welfare of any people. 
Modern philanthropy is recognizing this principle 
more and more. One of the prime objects of the So- 
cial Settlements of our great cities is to study the in- 
dustrial conditions of the people in the districts 
where they are located, and to endeavor to improve 
these conditions. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation also pays much attention, although along a 
different line, to the physical wellbeing of its mem- 
bers. 

As Friends we have always had a concern for the 
material welfare of our members and of those with 
whom we labor. Sometimes this has found expres- 
sion in the direct giving of aid, but more frequently 
in efforts to improve existing conditions and thus en- 
able people to help themselves. We have had many 
illustrations of this from the time of Penn’s “ holy 
experiment ” to the work of the Cadburys, of Bir- 
mingham, in their efforts in behalf of their em- 
ployees. Many times this work has been done merely 
as a matter of business, with very little or no philan- 
thropic or missionary motive. Real estate agents 
have founded Friends’ colonies in many of our West- 
ern States, in order to make money out of the ven- 
ture. But whatever the motive the service rendered 
to the church has been inestimable. These settle- 
ments or colonies are now the strongholds of the 
church. They furnish the foundation for all our re- 
ligious and educational work. Our colleges could not 
exist without the Friends’ communities that surround 
them. They have been mutually helpful. The col- 
leges have helped to build up the communities, and 
these in turn have supported the colleges. The same 
ean be said of the meetings. Other denominations 
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may extend their borders by other methods, but the 
settlement has always played a most important part 
in the development of our own denomination. 

‘Human needs are the same the world over, espe- 
‘cially when the question is so fundamental as the ma- 
terial welfare of a people, and methods which have 
proved so successful at home might prove equally suc- 
cessful on the foreign field. Conditions are not so dif- 
ferent on this side of the Rio Grande as they are on 
the other. In fact, both Mexicans and Americans 
from Texas and Oklahoma are coming over here to 
colonize on account of the superior advantages of- 
fered. We have one colony of some five hundred 
Americans from Oklahoma to the south of us. Why 
should not Friends have a colony which would serve 
-as a basis for our other work? I do not propose the 
establishment of an industrial mission, but the found- 
ing of a colony as a strictly business enterprise. The 
promoters, if they understood their business, could 
make good dividends, and if they had the interest of 
the mission at heart could do much to further these 
interests. An investment that helps people to help 
themselves is the very best kind of missionary work. 
Indeed, I am convinced that it is only along this line 
‘that we will eventually find the solution of the prob- 
lem of self-support. 

I am confining myself more and more to the con- 
ditions as they exist in the northern part of Mexico, 
in the State of Tamaulipas, but what I have to say 
may have a wider application. Taking up the case 
as it is before us, what would be the advantages to our 
mission work of a Friends’ colony here in Tamauli- 
pas ¢ 

First and foremost, it would furnish a basis for our 
educational work, which, as has already been seen, 
consumes two-thirds of the mission funds. In town 
-all supplies for these schools have to be purchased, 
‘and at very high prices. Milk has sold here all win- 
“ter at twenty-five cents a quart, and butter at one 
dollar a pound. Eggs have been as high as sixty and 
seventy-five cents a dozen. Good American flour is 
fifteen dollars a hundred, and the best Mexican, ten. 
Vegetables and fruits are often very high. It is in 
paying such prices as these that much of the mission 


funds is expended. By locating our boarding schools | 


in a colony as I have described a great deal could be 
economized. 
eggs, meat, dairy products, fuel, etc., could not be 
produced at small cost. In connection with this, in- 
dustrial training could be introduced which would be 
a decided step forward. There are many boys and 
girls who would be glad to work their way through 
school if they only had the opportunity. 

As to the church at large a colony would be a cen- 
tralizing force to bring our membership together and 
hold it together. Not that we want to get all our 
membership into one place, but we need to get 
enough together to make a strong and enduring cen- 
ter for our work. Some would be attracted by the 
advantages of school and church, others on account 
of the favorable industrial conditions. The condi- 
tions under which some of our members are strug- 


There is no reason why vegetables, | 


glmg. utterly preclude the idea of their ever being 
able to get a home of their own.. Most of the land is 
owned by large landowners and. worked. by tenants, 
and it is very difficult to find: a small farm for sale. 
Land. is cheap, but the owners: do net want. to sell 
small tracts. The opportunity to get a. small farm, on 
reasonable terms, would indeed:be goodinews.to many 
people.. 

Missionaries: could live much: more economically, 
and thus be of less expense to the boards; Members 


_ of our Church from the North would.come in,.moved 


either by the same motives that are attracting so 
many Americans to this country,.or. by: a:desire-to be 
self-supporting missionaries. 

Other: advantages and results: might be enmmer- 
ated, but space forbids. It weuld not. be lone until 
we would have a Christian community in which we 
could exemplify the teachings we are endeavoring to 
instill into the hearts of individuals.. The influence 
of such a community would be very far-reaching, not 
only upon our ewn membership, but. wpon: that part 
of the community at large that refuses:to:.be-made the 
object of direct missionary actiwity.. 

The questiom may be asked,, Would! the Mexicans 
favor such an enterprise? I have talked with many 
of our membezs in different parts of the State, and 
from different social conditions, and exerywhere have 
met with am enthusiastic approvah of the plan. 
Americans with much experience in this country also 
give it their hearty approval. Asa proof of the readi- 
ness of the Mexican people te.adopt: new ideas when 
they have a ehance, witness,the work. of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. Its machines: are to be 
found: in the homes of rich and poor all over the coun- 
try. One is often surprised’ to find! a fime drop-head 
machine, with all modern improvements, which has: 
cost. the owner one hundred and fifty dollars, in a; 
little hut mot worth fifty dollars with all the rest of. 
the furniture thrown in. These machimes have been 
paid for in installments of five or tem dollars per 
month. Sometimes the machines: are made to pay 
for themselves by enabling the owner to do more 
work than she could de before. Many a poor woman 
has been liberated from the constant grinding of corn 
on the “ metate ” by the introduction of the sewing 
machine. She now takes im sewing and sends her 
corn to the mill to be ground. 

In a similar way a large e&tate could be purehased, 
divided up and sold to desirable colonists on easy pay- 
ments. Such an enterprise would be sure of an eager 
response from the kind of people we want, and would 
receive the hearty support of the Government, which 
does everything in its power to promote such under- 
takings. 

In conclusion, I would have it clearly understood 
that I do not suggest the abandonment of any of the © 
work already undertaken. The people here need the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ above everything else, but in 
order to build up a stable self-supporting work it will 
be necessary to pay some attention to their material 
wants, and in this way we will make our message one 
of good news to body, mind and heart. In this we 
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will also be following the example of the Master, who 
spent much of His time in ministering to the physi- 
eal needs of the people. 


Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. c 
LESSON IV. FOURTH MONTH 22, 1906. 


JESUS THE SINNER’S FRIEND. 


Luke 7; 36-50, 
GOLDEN TExT: Thy faith hath saved thee, goin peace. Luke 7: 50, 
DaILy READINGS. 


Second-day, Fourth mo. 16.—Jesus, thesinner’sfriend. Luke7: 86-50. 
Third-day, Fourth mo. 17.—Another anointing. Matt. 26: 6-13. 
Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 18.—Hope for sinners. Matt. 9: 9-13, 
Fifth-day, Fourth mo. 19.—A contrite heart. Psa. 51: 1-17, 
Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 20.—Richin mercy. Eph. 2: 1-10. 
Seventh-day, Fourth mo, 21.—Blotted out. Col. 2: 8-17. 

First-day, Fourth mo. 22.—Saved by faith. Rom. 10: 6-13, 


Time.—Summer of 28 A.D. 


Place.—In some Galilean town; some think Caper- 
naum. 


Rulers.—Same as in last lesson. 
Parallel Accounts.—None. 


The verses intervening between the present lesson | 


and the last should be read, as the last few verses are 
directly connected with the opening ones of the les- 
son. Jesus had been contrasting his ministry with 
that of John the Baptist, and with neither were the 
Pharisees pleased. Jesus was charged with being the 
“friend of publicans and sinners”; He now illus- 
trates that friendship. 

36. “One of the Pharisees desired him.” This 
particular one seems to have been less hostile than 
others, and was willing to invite Jesus to his house 
though he seems not to have treated him with all the 
usual courtesy. The verb is in the imperfect tense, 
and implies that he had asked Jesus more than once. 
“Sat down to meat.” Literally, “reclined.” The 
guests lay on couches, the head towards the table; 
this posture allowed the woman to render her service 
without disturbing others. 

37. The oriental custom of strangers coming into 
a house seems strange to us of the west. ‘“ A sinner.” 
The word implies that she was a well-known charac- 
ter in that town. It should be carefully noted that 
this incident is a totally different one from that de- 
scribed in Matt. 26: 6-13. Also that there is no au- 
thority, except very late tradition, for identifying 
this woman with Mary Magdalene. ‘“ Box,” rather 
“ eruse,” or flask. “ Ointment.” Probably costly, if 
we are to judge from that used by Mary. 

38. “ And standing behind at’ his feet, weeping, 
she began to wet his feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with the hair of her head.” R. V. All the 
verbs in this verse express continued action—she 
kept weeping, etc. Jesus saw that she was truly peni- 
tent and thus expressed the real feeling of her 
heart. It would seem that her original purpose was 
the anointing of His feet, and the rest was done un- 
der the impulse of the moment, but none the less 
heartfelt. « 


39. It is interesting to note that the Pharisee did 
not speak out, which is a contrast to others. See 
Matt. 12: 2; Luke 11: 53, 54; 16: 14. He seems to 
have been in an honest dilemma and to have reasoned 
thus: If Christ were really a great prophet he would 
have recognized the character of this woman and 
would not have allowed her to touch Him, for her 
touch is a defilement. With his idea of a holy man 
Christ’s conduct was wholly inconsistent. 

40. We here learn the name of the Pharisee. It 
should be remarked that Simon was as common a 
name among the Jews as John is with us. ‘ Mas- 
ter.” Teacher. His language is that of respect. 

41. “ A certain lender had two debtors; the one 
owed five hundred shillings and the other fifty.” 
Amer. R. V. The distinction is in the relative dif- 
ference, not in the amount. 

42. “ When they had not wherewith to pay.” 
They both were alike insolvent—this is the point to 
be observed. They both acknowledged the fact and 
accepted the remission of the debt, though one felt 
more keenly the amount of his obligation. 

43. “I suppose.” As -much as to say, “In my 
judgment.” The expression does not imply doubt. 

44-46, Jesus now makes the personal application. 
Whether Simon perceived to what Jesus was leading 
is doubtful. He may have had some notion, but it 
is hardly likely he perceived the full drift. There is 
no doubt that Simon had been neglectful of what cus- 
tom required—to offer water for washing the guest’s 
dusty feet, to give him the kiss of welcome, to pour 
on his head olive oil. Perhaps he thought Jesus was 
a man in humble circumstances. The ‘‘ woman who 
was a sinner” had done what. the host had left un- 
done. “ Instead of the slave’s common washing she 
wetted the feet of Jesus with her tears; instead of 
formal kissing on the cheek, she warmly and repeat- 
edly kissed His feet; for common oil she gave oint- 
ment.”’ Note also the contrast, “ Thou didst not 
anoint my head, the nobler part, with ordinary oil. 
She hath anointed my feet with costly ointment.” 

47. A cursory reading of this verse would lead one 
to think that the forgiveness was a result of the love, 
but the context shows that it cannot be. In the para- 
ble the debtor is not forgiven because he loves, but 
he loves because he has been forgiven much. So 
here, the woman loves because she has been forgiven 
much, and besides Jesus commends her faith and dis- 
tinctly says that it is her faith which saved her. We 
must therefore read the verse somewhat after this 
fashion: “I say unto thee that her many sins have 
been forgiven as thou must infer from this, that she 
loved much.”’ The word “for” indicates not the 
cause, but the evidence of her pardon. We must un- 
derstand that the woman in her heart desired forgive- 
ness, and, in her heart, felt that she had received it, 
and therefore showed her love in the way described. 
Note that “are forgiven ” is in the perfect tense, not 


the present; Jesus states a fact and declares a for- 


giveness already existing. Note that Christ, never 
minimizes sin. He did not hesitate to say that the 
woman had been a great sinner. 
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50. “Go in peace.” Literally, “Go into peace.” 
These words were the seal to her pardon. “ She had 
felt the forgiving love of Christ before; now, first she 
had an assurance in his own words, that put to flight 
all doubts, and dried all tears, but those of gratitude 
and love.” 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Divine love is the cause of human love, not the 
effect. ‘‘ We love Him because He first loved us.” 

2. The love of a flagrnt transgressor forgiven may 
be more ardent, but it cannot be deeper than of one 
who has not wandered from Christ. The purest love 
is always the deepest and strongest. 


—— 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH TWENTY-SECOND, 1906. 


THE LORD’S DAY: HOW TO KEEP IT HOLY. 
Luke 6: 8-10; Ex. 20: 8-11; Rev. 1: 9-18. 

Second-day, Fourth mo. 16,—Keep Sunday by resting. Ex. 16: 5, 22-30. 

Third-day, Fourth mo. 17.—By worship. Ps. 92: 1-15. 

Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 18.—Polluting the Sabbath. Isa. 56: 2-7. 

Fifth-day, Fourth mo, 19.—The reward of keeping. Isa. 58: 8-14. 

Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 20.—Jesus kept the Sabbath. Luke 13: 10-17. 

Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 21.—Hearing and teaching. Acts 13: 27, 42-52, 

The first word we have concerning the Sabbath is 
that God rested on the Seventh-day from all the 
work which He had made. The days of activity had 
passed and the world turned from the busy, creative 
week to its Sabbath calm. 

The law of rest is written in the physical constitu- 
tion of both man and beast. In the early days of Il- 
linois, a Christian pioneer, with horses of only mod- 
erate capacity, was overtaken by a man with a 
stronger team, who became his companion until the 
day of rest arrived; then, to the inquiry of his newly- 
found acquaintance, the Christian replied that he 
would not break camp that day, but would observe the 
Fourth Commandment. The other went on, saying 
that he could not afford to lose the time. Before the 
new week closed, however, the poorer team had 
caught up with the man whose haste forbade rest. 
The incidents were repeated the next Sabbath and 
the week following, when the team that had traveled 
without rest was passed finally and was seen no more. 
From the home founded by the man loyal to the di- 
vine law came Frances E. Willard, one of the great 
ones in the hand of God; and is it not such loyalty 
that leads to greatness ? 

“God blessed the seventh day,” and the blessing 
abides. To reject the day is to reject the blessing. 
While all days are our Father’s gift for righteous liv- 
ing and noble uses, this is His peculiar bestowment, 
and the leveling that seeks to make all alike is almost 
certain to be a leveling down rather than up. 

“Mere rest from toil is not the full blessing. 
“ He hallowed it,” and its sacred uses appeal to His 
grateful children, while the assaults of the ungodly of 
our own and foreign lands compel us to be on our 


guard continually against the so-called “ Continental 
Sabbath ” of mere pleasure seeking. But drawing 
is better than driving, and while we should have and 
should enforce proper laws to safeguard the day, our 
own example of right use, and a demonstration of real 
Sabbath cheer and of the benefits of worship will 
mean more for the establishment of true Sabbath ob- 
servance than much fault-finding and reading of de- 
nunciations. 


Educational. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE NOTES. 


President Robert L. Kelly has recently given an 
address before the Southern Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation upon the “‘ Teacher’s Responsibility for the 
Pupil’s Morality.” The address will be published in 
the School Review. He also recently addressed the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association upon “ The 
Schools and the People.” Besides Institute work in 
Indiana, he is to be a lecturer during the summer in 
the Institutes at Wilkes-Barre and at Allentown, Pa. 
He is also on the program of the College Section of 
the National Educational Association, to be held at 
San Francisco, Cal., in July. 

Prot. Harlow Lindley has been pate by the 
Board of Trustees from any duties at the college dur- 
ing the spring term, in order that he may assist Allen 
Jay in working in behalf of the Library Endowment 
Fund. Unless friends rally to the support of the col- 
lege the $30,000 offered by Andrew Carnegie for the 
erection of a library building will be forfeited. Al- 
len Jay will return from California soon to continue 
work in the interest of the library. 

Prof. Lindley has recently been appointed by the 
Indiana State Library Board to organize and cata- 
logue the vast collection of material pertaining to 
Indiana history, now in the State Library. He will 
spend three days a week during the ensuing school 
year in this work. This will put the history depart- 
ment of Harlham in closer touch with the historical 
material of Indiana than any other institution. 

Earlham men and women are playing a prominent 
part in the library work of Indiana. Jacob P. Dunn 
is chairman of the Public Library Commission of In- 
diana; Chalmers R. Hadley has recently been ap- 
pointed State organizer for the commission; Ida M. 
Mendenhall is the commission’s instructor in library 
and school co-operation; and Robert L. Kelly is a 
member of the State Library Board. These are all 
graduates of Earlham. In this connection it is of in- 
terest to note that Raynor W. Kelsey, of Whittier 
College, an Earlham graduate, has been chosen a Fel- 


low in the University of California, to conduct re-. 


search work in the material of the famous Bancroft 
collection, recently purchased by the University. 


In the Indiana edition of Redway’s “The Making © 


of the American Nation,” which is just from the 


press, is to be found a forty-six page sketch of the 
history of Indiana, written by Prof. Cyrus W. 
Hodgin. 
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The English Sociological Society has recently con- 
ferred honorary membership in that organization 
upon Edwin D. Starbuck, of the Earlham Depart- 
ment of Education. Only three other Americans 
have been elected to this Society, viz: Prof. 
James, of Harvard; Prof. Ross, of the University of 
Nebraska, and Prof. Giddings, of Columbia. 

The Earlham Commencement address this year is 
to be delivered by Inspector James L. Hughes, of 
Toronto, Canada. 

The city of Richmond, Indiana, is to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of its founding this sum- 
mer. Very extensive preparations are being made 
for the event, which is to continue several days. Prof. 
Hodgin is chairman of the large committee of ar- 
rangements. 


Currespondenre. 


Editor THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In the issue of the Frrenp of Third month 29th, I notice 
the response of P. W. Raidabaugh to the exceptions which have 
been taken by some Friends to certain comments in the quar- 
terlies published by the Publishing Association of Friends. 

It seems to me that our friend has missed the real point at 
issue, and in the first lesson referred to has not touched it 
at all. No one, I think, will take exception to the part of the 
comment quoted by him, but under the same discussion this 
also occurs, and this we cannot accept: “ Was. baptized of 
John—Jesus had no sins to repent of, but was baptized to 
‘fulfill all righteousness,’ and to give His followers an exam- 
ple.” The above is an exact quotation from the comment on the 
lesson of First month 28th, and begins in line 20 on the sec- 
ond page of that lesson. If the above comment means any- 
thing it means “ He was baptized for our example,” and to that 
Friends always have and always will take exception. 

To the second I would say that all of Christ’s teaching is to 
establish the sufficiency of the simple statement of truth 
which was made no more true by the oaths which were uttered 
for its emphasis. ; 

In the first lesson of this quarter I find in the comment on 
“Hewn down and cast into the fire,” “Fire is the symbol of 
utter destruction. As the tree is burned, so the soul that 
bears no fruit for God is destroyed.” Just the meaning im- 
plied in this comment is also uncertain, to say the least. 

Very truly, ZENO H. DOAN. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Editor THrk AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I wish every member of the Society of Friends in America 
would thoughtfully read the editorial in Third month 15th, 
1906, on “ How These Friends Love One Another.” I feel like 
writing a comment on it, for to my certain knowledge it is not 
one meeting that is guilty, while the others hold up their hands 
in holy horror. I am an isolated member; once in three 
months I go to quarterly meeting, serve as clerk, hear, oh, so 
much bickering and jealousy. I go home with a heavy heart, 
often feeling that when we have asked for bread we have re- 
ceived a stone. 

I want to thank the person that wrote that editorial. If I 
thought it worth while I would send my thoughts on the sub- 
ject in a few weeks. Just now I have not time to put them 
into shape. Thy friend, 

Py Ws 


“'There’s many a gem in the path of life, 

Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 

That is richer far than the jewelled crown 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure; 

It may be the love of a little child, 
Or the mother’s prayer to Heaven, 

Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given.” 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Oskaloosa Quarterly Meeting reports a gain in membership 
for the last quarter of 75. 

Because of sickness in her home Abbie J. Lake has resigned 
as pastor in Greenville Meeting. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting begins at the meeting house, 
Fourth and Arch Streets, on the 16th inst. 

Dorsey Dobson and wife began a series of meetings at Mid- 
dle River Meeting, near Carlisle, Ia., the 31st ult. 

Fred L. Coppock, pastor in the Stuart, lowa, Meeting, is en- 
gaged in a series of meetings at Mill Grove Meeting. 

Martilla Cox is much appreciated by Friends and others at 
Santa Ana, Cal. The meeting and Bible School are prospering. 

There is an effort being made to increase the endowment of 


‘Whittier College. Success in this line will be of great value to 


the institution. 

President C. E. Tebbetts attended the meeting in Los An- 
geles, Cal., on the 11th ult.; also on the 18th. The Lord blessed 
his ministry to the edification of the church. 

Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y., gave a valuable lecture at Bryn Mawr College on the 
4th inst. His subject was “ Mysticism in the Early Church.” 

Whittier Meeting, Cal., gave a reception one afternoon recent- 
ly to their pastor, W. Mahlon Perry, and wife, in memory of 
his birthday. Tokens of appreciation were left by the guests. 

The meeting at Marshalltown, Ia., is steadily growing in 
numbers and interest under the able leadership of the pastor, 
Zeno H. Doan. Steps are being taken to enlarge the church 
building. : 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting will be held at Washington the 
14th and 15th inst., together with a conference on the work 
and problems of the church. Rufus M. Jones is expected as the 
principal speaker in the conference. 

On the 23d inst. John Henry and Miriam Carter Douglas will 
have been married fifty years. They will much enjoy letters 
from their friends and relatives on that occasion. Their ad- 
dress is 637 North Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 

John B. Garrett and Joel Cadbury attended Trenton Meet- 
ing First-day morning, the Ist inst. They also appointed a 
special meeting held in the meeting house at Rahway, N. J., 
the same afternoon, to which a general invitation was ex- 
tended. 

After having spent the winter in Kansas in revival work 
Edwin I. and Ida Ryon Niles returned to their home in Han- 
over, Mich., where they had the pleasure of meeting with old 
friends and preaching in their home meeting the Ist of Fourth 
month. 

The Friends at Marshalltown are making plans for the en- 
larging and rebuilding of their house, which has been outgrown 
by their Sabbath School. The plans under consideration will 
call for an expenditure of $2,500, and will give them a com- 
modious, modern house. 

Timothy Nicholson recently gave an address in Indianapolis 
on “The Uniform Discipline—Its Inception and Its Value.” He 
pointed out that Western Yearly Meeting was the first to make 
the proposition that a conference of all the yearly meetings 
should be held. This was in 1870. 

Nathan T. and Esther G. Frame, of Wilmington Yearly 
Meeting, spent some time at La Harp, Kan. As a result of 
their efforts about one hundred were converted. All classes 
of people were reached as never before. The entire com- 
munity for several miles around was deeply stirred. 

A helpful series of meetings was held by Washington, D. C., 
Friends from Third month 25th to Fourth month Ist, with 
President Albert J. Brown, of Wilmington College, in attend- 
ance. Inclement weather interfered with the attendance for a 
portion of the time, but those able to be present were edified 
and the church was encouraged and strengthened. 

Erwin G, and Margaret Taber are doing a good work among 
the Spanish people around Whittier and in other neighborhoods. 
Some of these hear the Gospel message gladly, while others 
refuse and will not listen. Sometimes among the last-named 
class, when misfortune, sickness or death enters the home, they 
hasten to call these faithful missionaries to come to comfort 
and help in their sorrows. 

A series of meetings was held at Grass and Highland in Boyd 
County, Neb., beginning First month 13th, and continuing four 
weeks. The meetings were led by Ellis A. Wells, pastor in 
Spring Bank Meeting, assisted by Edwin Ellis, a promising 
young man of the latter meeting, much gifted in song. There 
were some renewals and conversions. One joined with Friends. 
These meetings are very small. 

Allen Jay attended Whittier Meeting, Cal., on the 25th ult., 
and spoke to a large congregation. His message was freighted 
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with love and tenderness, and was an inspiration and encour- 
agement to the church. He also gave a kindly warning to those 
who are ashamed of the Gospel, and who are drifting farther 
and farther from the kingdom of God. His ministry is a bless- 
ing to the Friends on this Coast. 

The Friends in Pasadena have just completed extensive 
changes in their meeting house in that city. The changes in- 
volved an expenditure of about $7,000. Half of this sum was 
raised last summer and the other half was subscribed at the 
afternoon meeting on the day the house was opened. Charles 
E. Tebbetts preached in the morning; Harry R. Keates, who is 
pastor in this meeting, in the afternoon, and Lindley M. Wells 
in the evening. 

Special meetings were held at West Indianapolis Meeting 
during Second month. They were conducted by William Card, 


of West Newton, Ind., and the pastor, Mary A. Cox. About 


eighteen claimed definite blessing in pardon or sanctification. 
There were five requests for membership and one came in by 
certificate. The good work still goes on, though the special 
effort for revival is past. The meeting greatly regrets the 
removal of Francis and Anna Mills Thomas to Spiceland, Ind. 

Westland Monthly Meeting, Ind., has been favored with two 
series of meetings. The first one, continuing twelve days, was 
at Western Grove, conducted by Luther E. Addington, of Ridge- 
ville, Ind., accompanied by Eli Reese, of Lynn, Ind. The second 
one was at Westland, and continued nine days, conducted by 
Job E. Dennis, of Hagerstown, Ind. The pastor of these two 
meetings, W. J. Cleaver, assisted in both meetings. In each 
there were conversions and renewals, and the churches were 
very much encouraged and strengthened. 


This is the week of prayer for foreign missions. The fol- 


lowing “reminder” has been issued: 
“ PRAISE, 


“For the unspeakable gift of God’s love; for the share He 
gives us in His work; for those He has delivered from the 
power of darkness and translated into the Kingdom of His dear 
Son. 

“ COMMON DAILY PRAYER. 


“For an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

“For a realization of the need of the non-Christian world; 
its helplessness, its poverty, its materialism, lust and super- 
stition; the inadequacy of its religions; its spiritual hopeless- 
ness. 

“For a truer conception of the mission of the Church; for 
more consecration and sacrifice; for a full surrender to the 
leadership of Christ; and that the Lord of the harvest will 
thrust forth laborers into His harvest. 

“For the missionaries, that they may be kept in health of 
body and mind; that they may have a continual sense of 
Christ’s presence, and may have greater access to the hearts of 
the people. 

“For the native Church, that it may grow in faith and 
fruitfulness, in love and service; for more native workers. 

“For the elevation of woman. 

“For religious liberty and peace. 

“For the evangelization of the whole world and the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of Christ.” 


Mahlon Z. Kirk sends us a good description of the work in 
Denver Quarterly Meeting, Col., which we print in full: 

“Denver Quarterly Meeting was held at Denver, Col., Third 
month 23d, 24th and 25th. There were about twenty-five visit- 
ing delegates from Paonia, Colorado Springs and Boulder. 
When we consider that it has been but fifteen months since 
this quarterly meeting was organized, such an attendance was 
very encouraging. The reports to the quarterly meeting show 
that the work is in a splendid condition throughout the State. 
The work at Paonia has moved along very steadily under the 
pastoral care of Dr. C. R. Dixon. The meeting has increased 
in interest and spiritual power. Fourth-day afternoon Bible 
readings have been held under the leadership of L. Maria Dean. 
In this way several Friends have been led out into the light 
and into a deeper spiritual life, all of which has been very help- 
ful to the meeting. L. Maria Dean also held a few meetings 
among some Friends near Grand Junction a few weeks ago. 
A number of Friends’ families have moved into Paonia the past 
winter, and the church is planning for a big year’s work. 
Emma F. Coffin, of Iowa, expects to begin a series of meetings 
here at once. 

“ Boulder Meeting has been doing some very aggressive work 
the past winter. The pastor, John Fry, states that the meet- 
ing has grown in strength all winter. Inez and Birdie 
Batchelor held some very helpful meetings at this place. They 


then went to Goldhill, where the Boulder Friends have had 
charge of a mission point. At the end of a four weeks’ meeting 
there had been almost no visible results, but in the next few 
days over sixty grown people were converted, and about, half of 
them have applied for membership with Friends. In this little 
mining camp, the saloon and billiard hall are about the only 
places for the men to congregate. This condition was placed 
before the Quarterly Meeting, and Friends have collected a 
large number of books and magazines and money to start a 
reading ‘room. It is hoped that this reading room will not only 
supply the necessary helpful influences for these new converts, 
but that it will also entirely supplant the saloon. These evan- 
gelists expect to stay in Geldhill indefinitely, and it is hoped 
that a suitable pastor can be secured for this place soon. 

“Denver Meeting has made a very steady and substantial 
growth in every way the past winter. Charles E. Lewis and 
wife, of Paonia, have spent the winter in pastoral work here. 
Their work has been greatly appreciated, and has brought forth 
some very definite, and. we hope, lasting results. They have 
now returned to their ranch, and for the present George D. 
Weeks is our minister. The latter was not able to attend all 
of the sessions of the quarterly meeting because he and his 
wife went to Carthage, Mo., to attend the sixtieth anniversary 
of his father and mother’s wedding. 

“ Colorado Springs Meeting has done more and has more to 
be thankful for than any other meeting in the quarter. Their 
pastor, John Riley, has held two series of meetings the past 
winter, one at Vera, I. T., and one at Rosehill, Kan., besides a 
week’s meeting at home. Charles Stalker was with them ten 
days in Second month, and during these meetings there were 
about thirty conversions and as many more definitely blessed. 
They have taken into membership eighteen in the last six 
months. The meeting has more than doubled in a year. Hed- 
vig Peterson goes very soon from this meeting to India for 
missionary work among the women and orphans. Ida Draper 
and other Friends continue their work at the jail, and the State 
officials state that they are doing the best work in the State 
along this line. A few weeks ago this meeting decided to buy 
lots and build a church and a ‘ minister’s house.’ Through the 
earnest efforts of Edward Tankersley and Ida Draper ten 
thousand dollars was raised for this purpose, and almost all of 
it was raised by these two Friends within two weeks. The lots 
have been bought, and the work will begin at once. Nearly 
all of the money is now in the treasury ready to meet the bills. 
John Riley and wife now feel that they ought to go back into 
evangelistic work entirely, and we hope that Colorado Springs 
will secure the right pastor to take charge of and carry on 
this splendid work. Colorado Friends feel that the work of 
this quarterly meeting is indeed very encouraging, and we are 
all glad that the quarterly meeting was organized. We hope 
that it will continue to do a great good in the future.” 


MARRIED. 


REES—PoweE.tu.—At the home of the bride’s parents, John 
M. and Mary F. Powell, Oskaloosa, Ia., the 20th of Third 
month, 1906, Milo E. Rees, of Canby, Ia., and Carrie A. Powell, 
of Oskaloosa. They will reside at Canby, Ia. 


DIED. 


Hastines.—At the residence of her son, Dr. Seth G. Hast- 
ings, Fairmount, Ind., Third month 13th, 1906, Jane Hastings, 
widow of William Hastings, and daughter of John and Ann 
Reece, in her 92d year. She was a lifelong member of Friends, 
and dearly loved the principles professed by Friends. She 
evinced her love of the Scriptures by not having missed a Sab- 
bath School lesson for several years. 


LAUGHLIN.—Penelope C., wife of Preston §. Laughlin, of. 
Hubbard, Iowa, died the 18th of Eleventh month, 1905, aged 
47 years. She was a lifelong Friend, a faithful wife and 
mother, and was highly respected by all who knew her. 


Morcan.—At Fruitland, Kan., Second. month Ist, 1906, 
Alma E. Stubbs Morgan, wife of Stevens Morgan, and daugh- 
ter of Elizah and Bula Ann Stubbs, in her 40th year. She was 
a lifelong member of Friends. She was converted in her 24th 
year, and lived a true Christian. She was a member of Fruit- 
land ‘Monthly Meeting, Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting. 


PINKHAM.—Died, on the 13th of Third month, in Dorchester, 
Mass., Alfred T. Pinkham, youngest son of Charles and 
Anstress G. Pinkham, of Vassalboro, Me. 
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Rise Liars, 


And Salute Your 


Queen 


Ho, All Ye Faithful Followers of Ananias 


A Young Girl said to a Cooking School Teacher in New York: 


GIVE EAR! 


‘‘If You make 


One Statement as False as That, All You have said about Foods 


This burst of true American girl indignation was 
caused by the teacher saying that Grape-Nuts, the 
popular pre-digested food, was made of stale bread 
shipped in and sweetened. 


The teacher colored up and changed the subject. 
There is quite an assortment of traveling and stay- 
at-home members of the tribe of Ananias who tell 


their falsehoods for a variety of reasons, 


In the spring it is the custom on a cattle ranch 
to have a ‘round up,” and brand the cattle, so we 
are going to have a ‘‘ round up,” and brand these 
cattle and place them in their proper pastures. 


FIRST PASTURE. 
Cooking school teachers—this includes 


**teachers’’ who have applied to us for a 
weekly pay if they would say ‘‘ something 
nice’? about Grape-Nuts and Postum, and when 
we have declined to hire them to do this, they 
get waspy and show their true colors. 

This also includes ‘‘ demonstrators’? and 
*‘ lecturers ’’ sent out by a certain Sanitarium 
to sell foods made there, and these people in- 
structed by the small be-whiskered-doctor—the 
head of the institution—to tell these prevari- 
eations (you can speak the stronger word if 
you like). This same little doctor conducts a 
small magazine in which there is a depart- 
ment of ‘* Answers to Correspondents,’’ many 
of the questions, as well as the answers, being 
written by the aforesaid doctor. 

In this column some time ago appeared the 
statement: ‘‘ No, we cannot recommend the 
use of Grape-Nuts, for it is nothing but bread 
with glucose poured over it.’? Right then he 
showed his badge as a member of the tribe of 
Ananias. He may have been a member for 
some time before, and so he has caused these 
** lecturers ’’ to descend into the ways of the 
tribe wherever they go. 

When the young lady in New York put the 
“iron on’”’ to this ‘‘ teacher’? and branded 
her right we sent $10.00 to the girl for he 
pluck and bravery. \ 


is Absolutely Unreliable.’’ 


SECOND PASTURE. 


Editors of ‘‘ Trade’’ papers known as gro- 
cers’ papers. 

Remember, we don’t put the brand on all, 
by any means. Only those that require it. 
These members of the tribe have demanded that 
we carry advertising in their papers, and when 
we do not consider it advisable, they institute 
a campaign of vituperation and slander, print- 
ing from time to time manufactured slurs on 
Postum or Grape-Nuts. When they go far 
enough we set our legal force at work and hale 
them to the judge to answer. If the pace has 
been hot enough to throw some of these ‘‘ cat- 
tle’’ over on their backs, feet tied and ‘“‘ bel- 
lowing,’’ do you think we should be blamed? 
They gambol around with tails held high and 
jump stiff legged with a very ‘‘ cocky ”’ air 
while they have full range, but when the rope 
is thrown over them ‘“‘ it’s different.’’ 

Should we untie them because they bleat 
soft and low? Or should we put the iron on, 
so that people will know the brand? 

Let’s keep them in this pasture, anyhow. 


THIRD PASTURE 


Now we come to a frisky lot, the ‘‘ Labor 
Union ’’ editors. You know down in Texas 
a weed called ‘‘ Loco ’”’ is sometimes eaten by 
a steer and produces a derangement of the 
brain that makes the steer ‘‘ batty ’’ or crazy. 
Many of these editors are ‘‘ Locoed’’ from 
hate of anyone who will not instantly obey the 
‘“demands’”’ of a labor union, and it is the 
universal habit of such writers to go straight 
into a system of personal villification, manu- 
facturing any sort of falsehood through which 
to vent their spleen. We assert that the com- 
mon citizen has a right to live and breathe air 
without asking permission of the labor trust, 
and this has brought down on us the hate of 
these editors. When they go far enough with 
their libels, is it harsh for us to get judgment 
against them and have our lawyers watch for a 
chance to attach money due them from others? 
(For they are usually irresponsible.) 

Keep your eye out for the ‘‘ Locoed ”’ editor. 


Now let all these choice specimens take notice: 


We will deposit one thousand or fifty thousand 
dollars to be covered by a like amount from them, 
or any one of them, and if there was ever one ounce 
of old bread, or any other ingredient different than 
our selected wheat and barley with a little salt and 
yeast used in the making of Grape-Nuts, we will lose 
the money. 


Our pure food factories are open at all times to 
visitors, and thousands pass through each month, in- 
specting every department and every process. Our 
factories are so clean that one could, with good 
relish, eat a meal from the flooors, 

The work people, both men and women, are of the 
highest grade in the State of Michigan, and, accord- 
ing to the State labor reports, are the highest paid 
in the State for similar work. 


Let us tell you exactly what you will see when you 
inspect the manufacture of Grape-Nuts. You will 
find tremendous elevators containing the choicest 
wheat and barley possible to buy. These grains are 
carried through long conveyers to grinding mills, 
and there converted into flour. Then the machines 
make selection of the proper quantities of this flour 
in the proper proportion and these parts are blended 
into a general flour which passes over to the big 
dough mixing machines; there water, salt and a 
little yeast are added, and the dough kneaded the 
proper length of time. 

Remember that previous to the barley having been 
ground it was passed through about one hundred 
hours of soaking in water, then placed on warm 
floors and slightly sprouted, developing the diastase 
in the barley, which changes the starch in the 
grain into a form of sugar. 


Now, after we have passed it into dough and it has 
been kneaded long enough, it is moulded by machin- 
ery into loaves about 18 inches long and 5 or 6 
inches in diameter. It is put into this shape for con- 
venience in second cooking. 


These great loaves are sliced by machinery and 
the slices placed on wire trays, these trays, in turn, 
placed on great steel trucks, and rolled into the see- 
ondary ovens, each perhaps 75 or 80 feet long. There 
the food is subjected to a long low heat, and the 


| starch which has not been heretofore transformed, 


is turned into a form of sugar generally known as 


| Post Sugar. It can be seen glistening on the gran- 


ules of Grape-Nuts if held toward the light, and 
this sugar is not poured over or put on the food as 
these prevaricators ignorantly assert. On the con- 
trary the sugar exudes from the interior of each little 
granule during the process of manufacture, and re- 
minds one of the little white particles of sugar that 
come out on the end of a hickory log after it has 
been sawed off and allowed to stand for a length of 
time. 


This Post Sugar is the most digestible food known 
for human use. It is so perfect in its adaptability 


| that mothers with very young infants will pour 


a little warm milk over two or three spoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts, thus washing the sugar off from the 
granules and carrying it with the milk to the bottom 
of the dish. Then this milk charged with Post 
Sugar is fed to the infants, producing the most sat- 
isfactory results, for the baby has food that it can 
digest quickly and will go off to sleep well fed and 
contented. 
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When baby gets two or three months old it is the 
«custom of some mothers to allow the Grape-Nuts 
to soak in the milk a little longer and become 
mushy, whereupon a little of the food can be fed in 
-addition to the milk containing the washed-off sugar. 

It is by no means manufactured for a baby food, 
but these facts are stated as an illustration of a per- 
fectly digestible food. 

It furnishes the energy and strength for the great 
athletes. It is in common use by physicians in their 
own families and among their patients, and can be 
seen on the table of every first-class college in the 
land. 

We quote from the London Lancet analysis as fol- 
lows: a a ae ae 

‘<The basis of nomenclature of this preparation is 
evidently an American pleasantry, since ‘ Grape- 
Nuts’ is derived solely. from cereals. The prepara- 
tory process undoubtedly converts the food con- 
stituents into a much more digestible condition than 
in the raw cereal. 


half of it being soluble in cold water, The soluble 


part contains chiefly dextrin and no starch. In ap- 
pearance ‘ Grape-Nuts’ resembles fried bread-crumbs. 
The grains are brown and crisp, with a pleasant taste 
not unlike slightly burnt malt. According to our 
analysis the following is the composition of ‘ Grape- 
Nuts’: Moisture, 6.02 per cent.; mineral matter, 


This is evident from the remark- 
able solubility of the preparation, no less than one- 


2.01 per cent.; fat, 1.60 per cent.; proteids, 15.00 
per cent.; soluble carbohydrates, etc., 49.40 per 
cent., and unaltered carbohydrates (insoluble), 25.97 
per cent. The features worthy of note in this analy- 
sis are the excellent proportion of proteid, mineral 
matters, and soluble carbohydrates per cent. The 
mineral matter was rich in phosphoric acid. ‘ Grape- 
Nuts’ is described as a brain and nerve food, what- 
ever that may be. Our analysis, at any rate, shows 
that. it is a nutritive of a high order, since it con- 


tains the constituents of a complete food in very sat- 


isfactory and rich proportion and in an easily assim- | 


ilable state.’’ 


An analysis made by the Canadian Government 


some time ago shows that Grape-Nuts contains nearly 
ten times the digestible elements contained in ordin- 
ary cereals, and foods, and nearly twice the amount 
contained in any other food analyzed. 

The analysis is familiar to practically every suc- 
cessful physician in America and London. 

We print this statement in order that the public 
may know the exact facts upon which we stake our 
honor and will back it with any amount of money 
that any person or corporation will put up. 

We propose to follow some of these choice speci- 
mens of the tribe of Ananias. 

When you hear a cooking school teacher or any 
other person assert that either Postum or Grape- 
Nuts are made of any other ingredients than those 


[Fourth month 


printed on the packages and as we say they are 
made, send us the name and address, also name of 
two or three witnesses, and if the evidence is clear 
enough to get a judgment, we will right that wrong 
quickly. 

Our business has always been conducted on as 
high a grade of human intelligence as we are capable 
of, and we propose to clear the deck of these pre- 
varicators and liars whenever and wherever they can 
be found. 

Attention is again called to the general and broad 
invitation to visitors to go through our works, where 
they will be shown the most minute process and de- 
vice in order that they may understand how pure 
and clean and wholesome Grape-Nuts and Postum 
are. 

There is an old saying among business men that 
there is some chance to train a fool, but there is 
no room for a liar, for you never can tell where you 
are, and we hereby serve notice on all the members 
of this ancient tribe of Ananias that they may fol- 
low their calling in other lines, but when they put 
forth their lies about Grape-Nuts and Postum, we 
propose to give them an opportunity to answer to 
the proper authorities. 

The New York girl wisely said that if. a person 
would lie about one item, it brands the whole dis- 
course as absolutely unreliable. 

Keep your iron ready and brand these ‘‘ maver- 
icks ’’ whenever you find them running loose. 


‘*There’s a Reason”? for 


Grape-Nuts ana Postum 


THE FINISHED WEB. 


BY MAY M. ANDERSON, 


I. 
A thought I cull from memory’s garnered 
store, 
Caught, years agone, from savant’s 
ready pen, 


And in my simple song I’ll con it o’er 
That it may breathe its message now, 
as then, 
Of hope and cheer, that some o’er-bur- 
dened heart 
May find fresh courage for life’s fret and 
smart. 


if, 
A weaver sat and toiled the long day 
through, 
And murmured at her task, and vainly 
sighed, 
‘Nor saw the sun shone bright and skies 
were blue. 
“The web I weave is all so dark,” she 
cried ; 
““T hate these somber shadings, black and 
brown.” 
And still the golden sun kept shining 
down. 


III. 


“Tf I might weave a web like yonder 
dream 
Of grace and beauty—full of warmth 
and light— 
I, too, might sing,” she said, as sudden 
gleam 
From finished web some weaver hung 
in sight 
Was flashed across her eyes. Again she 
sighed, 
And brushed away the tears she could 
not hide. 


IV. 
At last, one eve, with folded hands she 
sat 
Beside her loom, her allotted task all 
done ;— 
But head and heart were both so weary, 
that 
She scarcely noted when the glowing 
sun 
Slipped down the west, until the evening 
bell 
Rang out for tired hands its weleome 
knell. 


Vv. 


Next morn a wondrous sight her vision 


caught :— 
A long array of finished webs were 
spread 
Before her eyes, by skillful weavers 
wrought, 
And while the golden sun his glory 
shed 
Athwart each web, her own was found to 
be 
The fairest one her searching gaze could 
see, 
VI. 
Its somber tintings shone with richest 
hue 
Beneath the sun’s glad smile, and as 
she traced 


Its rare design and beauty, well she knew 
The deeper shades that crossed and in- 
terlaced 
The wondrous whole, gave to her web the 
tone 
That marked it as the masterpiece alone. 


VII. 


Hast caught the music running through 
my song? 
Some day thy weary hours of pain and 
woe, 


The nights that seem so starless and so 

long, 
*Neath God’s fond smile with radiant 

light will glow, 

And thou wilt see His rich and rare 
design 

Was wrought when not a star was left 
to shine. 


Washington, D. C. 


STUNTED FOR PROFIT. 


A small office boy, who had worked in 
the same position for two years on a 
salary of $3 a week, finally plucked up 
enough courage to ask for an increase in 
wages. 

“How much more would you like to 
have ?” inquired his employer. 

“Well,” answered the lad, “I don’t 
think $2 more a week would be too 
much.” 

“Well, you seem to me a rather small 
boy to be earning $5 a week,” remarked 
his employer. 

“JT suppose I do. I know I’m small 
for my age,” the boy explained, “but to 
tell you the truth, since I’ve been here I 
haven’t had time to grow.” 

He got the raise—James H. Lambert, 
in St. Nicholas. 


TO BE AGREEABLE 


Look well. You need not be extrava- 
gant, but put on the best bib and tucker 
for the occasion, literally and figurative- 
ly. 
Speak well of all. You must learn to 
have no ill-feeling toward anybody. 

Avoid those smart little speeches 
which seem clever, but are coined at the 
expense of somebody else. 

Achieve stillness. Don’t jerk, wrig- 
gle, tap your foot, bite your lips, or move 
around restlessly. 

Learn to listen intelligently and with 
real interest. 


tg oP 


—_— | 
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MISS BOOTH’S SLUM TALES. 


Evangeline C. Booth, daughter of the 
founder of the Salvation Army, lately 
interested a large audience in New York 
with tales of her life in the slums of 
London. Dressed in rags—a_ tartan 
shawl, a tattered print skirt and broken- 
heeled shoes laced with string—Miss 
Booth told how she had gone among the 
poor to lead their life. The good results 
of this slum work is best illustrated by 
some of the stories Miss Booth told. For 
instance; 


“T was sitting one night in my little 
room, when the door opened and a 
woman walked in. She sat down by the 
fire without a word. I let her alone, be- 
cause I knew she was in trouble. Final- 
ly she said: 

“«They say she died of cancer, but it’s 
a lie! He done it with his fist. He’s 
drunk now. ’Cos why? Minnit she died 
he come in an’ tuk the clothes off the 
baby an’ put ’em up the spout’” 
[pawned them]. 


The audience forgot all about its being 
a religious meeting. Somewhere, un- 
seen, a violin was sighing Handel’s 
“Largo.” Miss Booth, still acting the 
eck role of Soho, went on to tell how 
she put on her shawl and went to the 
cellar where the mother was dead. She 
did not dwell upon the morbid side of it, 
but said she found two children, too lit- 
tle to talk much, curled up together on 
the damp floor. She took them to the 
room, where she bathed them, gave them 
warm milk, and dressed them like little 
angels in white “ nighties.” 


“Suppose he comes after them ?” sug- 
gested Miss Booth. 


Three days later he came, very drunk, 
and profane. Miss Booth tackled him. 
He proposed to wring her neck and 
other things. Miss Booth told him he 
would not get his babies, but he might 
see them. She led him upstairs to the 
room, and showed him the babies—their 
hair combed out, their faces shining with 
soap and water, both curled up in bed. 
The man swore hard for two minutes; 
then stopped short, burst into tears, and 
‘said: 

“Ts them my kiddies ?” 

He never drank again. 

Miss Booth told another story with 
which she had nothing to do, having only 
heard it when it was too late to prevent 
the tragedy. She said: 

“There is nothing accomplished in this 
world without sacrifice. I need only re- 
mind you of Francis of Assisi, Florence 
Nightingale, and Dr. Livingstone to prove 
this. But this little fellow, whose name 
I do not mention because it would make 
no difference, was greater than them all. 

“He was a street arab. He met his 
pal, Jim, under a street lamp one night. 

“* Jim,’ he says, pulling a clipping out 
of his pocket. ‘Is this on the bonny 
fidy? Is it on the bloomin’ level, Jim? 
You read it.’ 

“Jim read it—a coupon cut from a 
periodical which said that if any one met 
death with this coupon in his or her 
pocket and the name of the deceased’s 
nearest relative written in, $5,000 would 
‘be paid to the person so named. 


“Next morning the street arab was 
found with his head crushed. In his 
pocket was the coupon with the neces- 
sary information filled in like this: 


BUYING A 


Thousands of dairy farmers are buying a Cream Separator 
this spring. The purchase of a separator is a most important 
investment. Great care should be taken to make no mistake. 

The Cream Separator is much different from any other farm 
machine. It either wastes or makes money twice every day 
in the year, and it may last from two to twenty years, ac- 
cording to the make of machine. 

There is a big difference between the DE LAVAL and other 
Cream Separators, notwithstanding much the same claims are 
made for all “on paper,” and some of the biggest claims for 
the poorest and trashiest machines. 

DE LAVAL machines skim cleanest, have the biggest capaci- 
ties, do the best work under every-day use conditions, produce 
the best cream and make the best butter, so that there is 
easily a difference of from $50 to $150 per year between the 
benefits and savings of a DE LAVAL machine and a poor one. 

Then DE LAVAL machines are made up of much the best 
material and workmanship and last at least twenty years, with 
small cost for repairs, while other machines last only from two 
to ten years and cost a great deal meanwhile. 

If the buyer wishes to be guided by the best authority and 
the best experience of others he must purchase a DE LAVAL 
machine, and he can surely make no mistake in doing so. 

98 per cent. of the creameries of the world, which have been 
using Cream Separators for twenty-five years, now use DE 
LAVAL machines. Almost every prominent dairy user does 
so. 700,000 farmers scattered all over the world, or more than 
ten times all others combined, do so. Every important Expo- 
sition for twenty-five years, ending with St. Louis in 1904, 
has granted the Highest Honors to the DE LAVAL machines. 

DE LAVAL machines prove their own superiority. There 
are agents in every locality whose business it is to supply ma- 
chines in this way, and who are glad of the opportunity to do 
so. They set them and start the user right, which means a 
great deal in the profitable and satisfactory use of a separator. 

While there is an ample discount for cash, if the user can’t 
conveniently buy in that way he can do so on such liberal 
terms that the machine actually pays for itself by its own 
savings. 

There is no reason why every farmer having cream to 
separate should not buy a separator this year, and there is 
surely overwhelming reason why it should be a DE LAVAL. 

A new DE LAVAL catalogue to be had for the asking will 
interest everyone thinking of a separator. 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


The DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 


109-113 Youville Square 


CHICAGO General Offices: MONTREAL 
1213 Filbert Street 75 & 77 York Street 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CORTLANDT STREET TORONTO 
9 & 11 Drumm St. 14 and 16 Princess Street 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK WINNIPEG 


Mes Go me ae cry Deb iides, 2 wir< «6 
widdow 
10 Devvils ally 
the munny to be pade to mrs 
is my muther 


“The policeman who found this paper 
in the boy’s pocket cried like a baby and 


wich 


saw to it that the widow mother got 
what was needed. She was supporting a 
lot of children on what she made from 
making matchboxes and sticking on the 
labels at 4 cents a gross, paste supplied 
by herself. The boy had been thinking.” 
—Literary Digest. 
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PROGRAM OF THE FIRST CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE FRIENDS OF 
; WASHINGTON. 


[To be held at Friends’ Tabernacle, 
2027 Dearborn Street, Seattle, the 21st 
and 22d of Fourth month, 1906.] 


SEVENTH-DAY (SATURDAY), THE 21ST. 

11 a.m.—Opening exercises, George W. 
Harvey, 20 minutes. 

11.20 a.m.—* Purposes of Conference,” 
C. N. Replogle, 10 minutes. 

11.30 a.m.—Historical Sketch of the 
Society of Friends, Edwin McGrew, presi- 
dent Pacific College, Newberg, Oregon, 30 
minutes. 

12.00 m.—Discussion, Jacob Replogle. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


2.30 p.m.—Prayer and praise service, 
led by Lewis I. Hadley, pastor Friends’ 
Meeting, Portland, Oregon, 30 minutes. 

3.00 p.m.—‘God’s Purpose in This 
Age,” Harvey F. Tyler, Seattle, 45 min- 
utes. 

3.45 p.m.—‘ Friends’ Place in This 
Generation,” Allen Jay, Richmond, Ind. 
EVENING SESSION. 

7.00 p.m.—Reports, in charge of May 
Replogle, Everett, 60 minutes. 

8.00 p.m.—Service, Edwin McGrew. 

FIRST-DAY (SUNDAY), THE 22D. 

9.30 a.m.—“ The Sunday School,” Ed- 
win McGrew, 60 minutes. 

10.30 a.m.—Regular service, Allen Jay. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2.00 p.m.—Service, Lewis I. Hadley, 60 
minutes. 

3.00 p.m.—Open Parliament; subject, 
“ Possibilities of Friends in Washington.” 

“What Shall We Do?” opened by 
William Brown, Tacoma. 

Organist, Seventh-day, Mrs. Boynton, 


Langley; First-day, Charles Parrish, 
Seattle. 
Stenographer, Miss Etta Blowers, 
Seattle. 


The music of the convention will be in 
charge of George W. Rosser, Everett. 
ll are welcome. Take Jackson Street 
or Rainier Heights car to Twentieth 
Street, South. 


NOTICE, 


A meeting has been appointed to be 
held in the Arch Street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Fourth month 
12th, at 7.30 p.m. 


HELPS TO AGREEABLENESS. 


Be punctual. 

Keep your promises. 

Neglect none of the little courtesies. 

Don’t stand off with an uninterested, 
don’t-care expression on your face. 

Learn to say the right things to the 
right people. 

Govern your voice, and usage is the 
only thing that will make that possible. 

Force yourself to say something. Do 
not be afraid to speak of simple things. 


ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA AND 
MEXICO. 


The Sunset route via Washington, 
thence Southern Railway, A. & W. P., 
W. of Ala., L. & N., Sunset Annex Pull- 
man Drawing-room Sleeping car. Leave 
New York 4.25 p.m., Philadelphia 6.50 
p-m., daily. Full information from 
Charles L. Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


Located In the Watchung Mountains. For the treatment of 
chronic and nervous cases, No Insane. Twenty acres in lawn, 
New buildi ey . Massage, electricity, baths 
packs. et. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING ana 
; MIMEOGRAPHING,. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phils. 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone Race 70-09 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


Telephones : 


How to Grow 
ROSES 


Growing roses successfully 
and abundantly is easy when 
you have learned a few simple 
facts and have good rose-bushes 
to start with. 


Our handsome helpful book ‘‘ How 
to Grow Roses’”’ tells you these facts— 
how to select the best roses for your 
locality ; how to plant, prune and pro- 
tect them, and how to grow the finest 
blossoms. 

Beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Free to readers of this maga- 
zine. So is our new 136-page catalogue, 
describing the choicest roses. 

We are the pioneer rose growers of 
America. Our plants have a reputation. 
From our complete assortment you can be 
sure of getting the kind that will do best in 
your locality. We pack carefully and 
guarantee each plant to reach you in 
perfect growing condition. 

For roses next summer, begin planning 
now. It will pay to get our two books. 
Write for them to-day. 

The Conard & Jones Co. 
Box X, West Grove, Pa. 
Growers of the best Roses in America 


THESE SEEDS FREE 


_ Pansy. 


zine and send 
10 cents for 
cost of mailing, J 
we willsend you one 

packet each of these 
choice seeds together with 


' DREER’S Garden Book tor 1906 | 


The seeds are the choicest of their kinda, and will provide fora fi 
i} continuous succession of bloom from May until November. rd 
: Dreer’s Garden Book for 1906 is almost as neces- ff 
fa 6ary to success with flowers as the seeds and cultivation. 224 pages 
m of solid information on everything pertaining to flowers and vege- 
ya otabies. 1,000 illustrations. Beautiful colored plates. 
fy HENRY A. DRE 
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ER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GERIMANTOWN.—516 Queen Lane. Few select 
boarders accommodated in adult Friends’ family ; 
¥% minute from train, 2 from trolleys. Convenient 
for gentlemen in business in city. Good rooms and 
table. Airy, pleasant situation. 


Headquarters, 
Easter Novelties. 


~Ackers 


[Fourth month 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed rusueo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 


re 
bit 


Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 

=a Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
| on 4a at the Old Stand. We can 
SSfitel| Work genuine or imitation rush into 


chair seats. Established 1880. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


DR. C. W. McCURDY, osteopathist 


Office Hours: 724 Real Estate Trust Building 
10 to 12 A. M. S. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streete - 
2t04 P.M. Philadelphia 


Evenings by appointment 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. D. Willis & Co., 1345S. 11th St., Phila. 


Bell Phone, Walnut 1798 A 


Burglary and Theft We issue a 
a Ue 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELI COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Beth Phones 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for-social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


William S. 


Aen, 
pate ath Ait 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


) 


He was Overboard 


struggling for life and shout- 
ing for help. Some one threw 
him a crowbar. The inten- 
tion was kindly, but the act 
was inconsiderate.’ Consider 
the aid you intend for your 
family. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921.3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


L 


JAMES WOQODs 


| 2 MT+KISCO» 
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Whittier College 


” 


‘‘By the western sea, where sets the sun 


In the land of sunshine and flowers, 


Of orange groves and palm drives. 


In the ‘Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years. 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? 


$200 


pays for tuition, 
dormitory, for one year. 


books, and and board in our home-like 


room 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wuntier, catirornia 
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Get Your 
Gas Range Now 


—while connections can be made without 
delay. The rush will soon be on, especially 
if the coal strike comes. 

The ranges that have proven most satis- 
factory are here. We cull the best of the 
country’s best, Most of them have the 
star-shaped drill burners, which give the 
strongest heat with the least gas. 


THE IMPERIAL EXCELSIOR — with 
16-inch single oven—$9.50. 


THE FORTUNE—they haye star-shape 
drill burners this year; with single 16-inch 
oven—$10.50 ; with double ov en, the lower 
ere for broiling—$11. 50, $12.00, $13. 00 and 


THE DANGLER—with single 16-inch 
oven—$9.50 and $10.50 ; with double oven— 
$10.50 and $13.00. 


THE QUALITY —with single 16-inch 
oven—$10.50; with double ovens— $11.50, 
wae 50 and $13. 00; with 18-inch oven— 


Al the above have four top burners 
and simmerer. 


GAS STOVES—two burners—$1.25 to 
$3.75 ; three burners—$2.00 to $5.50. 
OVENS—for either gas or oil stoves— 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.75. 
Bas- Basement, West 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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Have you seen it? 
The new Acker Dollar Box of 
Exquisite Sweets? 


and faith in God. Read Chapters from the 


7 OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa DO 
New ActsS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sampfe copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N.W. Cor.15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


Me pie © Life and Une is 


“i that mares 403 CHESTNUT STREET 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


502 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
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The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 


“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XIII 
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rHE ATTITUDE WHICH SAVES. 

Turse days which commemorate tke passion and 
resurrection of our Lord are not quite like other days, 
even to one who does not “keep” them in church 
fashion. If there is any anniversary which ought to 
move our hearts then surely this anniversary of the 
death and triumph of the Lord Jesus ought powerful- 
ly to affect us. We may differ on many intellectual 
points; we may have warm contentions over articles 
of belief, the one important matter is faith in Christ. 
It is hopeless now to expect agreement on intellectual 
questions. The world is “ grown up” enough for 
men to demand the right to think for themselves, and 
they will do it more and more with each coming gen- 
eration. We cannot control independent thinking 
and independent seeking, if we would. The spirit of 
free and fearless search has come, and we may as well 
let it work. It cannot be stopped. We shall have to 
learn that the bottom will not drop out of the uni- 
verse, even if some of our pet opinions get rough 
handling. Truth does not aamit of being put up in 
permanent capsules, or of being canned for the gen- 
eral market. Some day the maker of “ declarations 
of faith,” and “ tests of soundness” will learn that. 
The all-important matter lies deeper down. The 
thing which settles a person’s religion is his attitude 
of faith and obedience to Jesus Christ. This is the 
anniversary day of the event on Calvary. There 
have been many human attempts to explain the bear- 
ing of that event on our salvation. Few things are 
more confusing than a complete collection of all 
these theological views. Each view is partial and 
ene-sided. The truth is greater than any view of it. 
But after all the main matter is the personal appre- 
ciation of the fact that my Christ was there on that 
cross because He loved me and gave Himself out 
ef love. Where we touch the infinite purpose of God, 
there are deeps which our little measuring sticks can- 
not fathom, and we are bound to interpret differently. 
But the essential, vital point is the way in which that 
cross sways our lives and sets our soul moving. It 
is one thing to sit down calmly and spin the web of 
theory; it is quite another thing to cry out with 
melted heart and kindled passion, ‘ My Lord and my 
God.” One attitude saves and the other does not. 


4 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE ? 


One of our readers has written the following 
letter: 


I noticed in issue, Third month 27th, 1906, of THz AMERICAN 
FRIEND, that some one in a certain quarterly meeting made the 
statement that “every person who does not cast his vote for 
prohibition has a share in every murder which is due to the 
saloon in the land.” Such assertions do not prove anything, 
but wherever there is a murder there is some one responsible. 
If the people who vote for protection and continuance of the 
saloon are not responsible in a measure at least for the results 
of the same, I should like some one of the readers or the 
editor of THrk AMERICAN FRIEND to tell us where the responsi- 
bility does lie. 

This letter raises a very large question. A com- 
plete answer would take us into the unfathomable 
deeps of the origin of evil and an explanation of why 
it is in the world, and that would require more space 
than is usually given to an editorial! Who is respon- 
sible for the evil which flows from the saloon? Who 
is to be held accountable for the murder which the 
intoxicated man commits? The law is beginning to 
fix the responsibility on the man who sold the liquor 
to him, and the legal responsibility belongs there, and 
should be so settled in every State. 

But the moral responsibility is quite another mat- 
ter. Who is morally responsible for the saloon? 
There can be no question that we are all more respon- 
sible for it than we like to admit. There is a luke- 
warmness among persons who are otherwise good 
Christians which is a constant asset to the liquor traf- 
fic. The wicked business flourishes on our lethargy. 
If we who love God and country rose up with a holy 
determination that this evil should cease, we should 
find a way, or make a way, to abolish the abomina- 
tion. So that it is true that we all have to bear a 
share of the heavy responsibility. 

But it is not true that it is merely a question of 
voting. Let us look squarely at the facts. The sa- 
loon is in large measure the creation of abnormal ap- 
petite.” There is, of course, some truth in the state- 
ment that men go to saloons for fellowship, for 
social reasons, that it is the poor man’s club. But 
the institution lives and flourishes because hosts of 
persons have an abnormal appetite for intoxicants. 
A few examples will illustrate the power of that crav- 
ing. One man testifies: ‘“‘ Were a keg of rum in one 
corner of a room, and were a cannon constantly dis- 


charging balls between me and it, I could not refrain 
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from going for the rum.” There is a well authenti- 
cated case of a man who being shut up to keep him 
away from rum seized an axe and cut off his arm. 
With the stump raised and streaming he ran into the 
house and cried, “ Get some rum! Get some rum! 
My hand is off!” Jn the confusion a bowl of rum 
was brought. The man seized it and drank it, ex- 
claiming, “Now I am satisfied!” Another man 
says: “It is as impossible for me to control my ap- 
petite as it is to control the beating of my heart.” 

Few of us personally know anything about this 
terrible abnormal power. But our actual present-day 
society contains a very great number of persons who 
are in the clutches of that appetite in greater or 
lesser degree. It is a product of the ages. It has 
come down from the far past. It is as old as Noah. 
It is a dreadful affair, but it must be reckoned with. 
It is this propulsion of appetite which comes into 
sharp contest with prohibitory law. The ingenuity 
of the methods to get liquor in the State of Maine 
almost pass belief. It has required a yearly, daily, 
hourly battle on the part of the temperance forces 
even to gain a partial success. 

The man who made the address in the quarterly 
meeting referred to, asserting that all who do not vote 
for prohibition are responsible for murder, lives in a 
prohibition State and comes from a city in which 
many saloons are kept open in defiance of the law. 
We may as well recognize that the warfare with appe- 
tite is difficult, that the mere legal abolition of the 
saloon is only the beginning of the battle. It is a 
plain blunder to suppose that there is a magic in pro- 
hibition, or to conclude that he is only free from 
responsibility who has voted for prohibition. 
Who is responsible for drunken murders in Kan- 
sas? Part of the responsibility goes back to Noah, 
for having started the appetite, and part of it be- 
longs on those who allow the laws of their State to 
be nullified before their eyes. 

If we could suddenly sweep the earth clean of all 
persons with alcoholic appetite, we could legislate 
upon the question with ease. Under those circum- 
stances a prohibitory law could be rigidly enforced, 
and there could be morally no ground for allowing 
any exception to such law. Our problem is a tetally 
different one. A large proportion.of our world has 
an acquired appetite. It demands liquor. As soon 
as the traffic is outlawed, those who possess the appe- 
tite work out ingenious schemes for defeating the 
law, and they make enforcement depend on eternal 
vigilance and powerful moral sentiment. The mo- 
ment either flags saloons appear and drive their 
traffic. 


What is the conclusion? The conclusion is that 
the warfare is not merely against a gigantic corpora- 
tion entrenched in greed; it is against an appetite 
almost as old as the race, and as hard to conquer as 
an instinct. Nothing short of prohibition is adequate, 
but prohibition is a remedy only when it is enforced. 
The man who casts his vote for it is bound to do so 
intelligently. He must see some prospect of results. 
The law will not enforce itself; it will not be enforced 
by magic. It can be enforced only by human offi- 
cials, backed up by a moral public opinion. 

The honest voter cannot justify his vote by senti- 
mental reasons, which by no means relieve him of 
moral responsibility; he must justify his vote by prac- 
tical wisdom brought to bear upon the actual situa- 
tion. 

The best a man can do in a world like this, where 
choices have to be made, not between black and 
white, but between shades of gray, is to follow all the 
light he has, and to keep getting all the light he can. 
The old world which was here when we came is re- 
sponsible for much of our present evil, and we are 
forced to learn that we cannot change the immemorial 
structure of things at a stroke. It is our task to get 
all the light we can and to follow all we have. That 
is the extent of our responsibility. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE OLDEST EXTANT GOSPEL. 


BY WILLIAM CHARLES BRAITHWAITE. 


In the present day the historical evidences of Chris- 
tianity are the subject of increasing discussion. There 
is nothing in this to alarm us, for fuller light can only 
serve to declare and establish the truth; but it be- 
comes important for the Christian not only to study 
the teaching of the books which the spiritual insight 
of the Church has included in the New Testament, 
but to know what can be learnt of the history of the 
books themselves. This inquiry into-the origin of the 
books has been pursued with great industry in recent 
years and has resulted in at least one conclusion of 
first-rate importance—the gospel according to Mark 
has been rescued from comparative neglect and es- 
tablished as the earliest of the four and in substance 
a record by Mark of the recollections of the leader of 
the twelve, Peter. As the Revised Version suggests, 
Mark’s gospel, as now extant, ends abruptly at Mark 
16: 8, in the middle of a sentence. This means that 
at one time Mark was so nearly superseded by the 
more complete gospels according to Matthew and 
Luke, that all copies are descended from one ancient 
copy which had become mutilated at the end. The 
preservation of this copy against a time when Mark’s 
sure evidence to our Lord’s life on earth should be 
required is among the chief providences that have 
attended the transmission of the Bible. 

Mark’s gospel is connected with Peter’s name by 
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very early evidence. Papias, a diligent “ picker-up 
of learning’s crumbs,” in the early part of the second 
century, was told by one of the elder disciples, the 
presbyter John, that Mark acted as Peter’s interpre- 
ter, and wrote down accurately, though not in orderly 
exposition, what he remembered of Peter’s account 
of Christ’s life. This evidence, which is confirmed by 
other early writers, can be best tested from the gospel 
itself. We should expect to find the gospel dealing 
mainly with events of which Peter was an eye-wit- 
ness; it should abound in little details of vivid recol- 
lection such as an eye-witness alone would preserve; 
it must of course be true to the local coloring of 
Christ’s day; it would, perhaps, if a genuinely primi- 
tive document, retain references to our Lord and His 
work which would seem crude to a later generation, 
but would be entirely natural on the lips of Peter. 
Now these things are exactly what we do find in 
Mark. Take, by way of illustration, the first day’s 
public work at Capernaum (Mark 1: 21-34). This 
would certainly leave a vivid impression on Peter’s 
mind and seem filled with special significance. The 


vivid impression is preserved in Mark, fresh and un- | 


effaced, the singular authority that attached to 
Christ’s teaching in the synagogue, the stirring effect 
of His first miracle. ‘“ What is this, a new teaching? 
With authority He commandeth even the unclean 
spirits and they obey him”; the swift rumors about 
Him that were at once set on foot, the healing of 
Peter’s own mother-in-law from her fever, and at sun- 
set the wonderful scene when all the city was gath- 
ered at the door and the Master of life healed many 
that were sick and cast out many devils. The primi- 
tive character of Mark’s record is shown by compari- 
son with the first gospel which makes Christ heal all 
that were sick (Matt. 8: 16), and with Luke, who 
says, ‘‘ He laid his hands on every one of them and 
healed them.” Peter’s word many seemed an impossi- 
ble one to the next generation of disciples. Zahn has 
pointed out an interesting trace of Peter’s direct nar- 
ration in this recital of the first day’s work. Mark 
has the clumsily-worded sentence, “ And straightway 
when they were come out of the synagogue they came 
into the house of Simon and Andrew with James and 
John.” Peter probably said the thing more sim- 
ply: “ And straightway when we (Jesus, Andrew and 
1) were come out of the synagogue we came into our 
house with James and John.” I cannot, of course, 
take you through other parts of Mark with the same 
minuteness. Read the gospel through for yourselves 
and you cannot fail to be struck with its actuality; it 
is as Bishop Westcott has said, “ essentially a tran- 
script from life. The frequent use of the present 
tense, the constant small repetitions occurring in the 
narrative, the vivid touches of personal recollection, 
all convince us that we are listening to the story of 
Christ as told by an eye-witness. Read especially 
Mark 4: 35 to 5: 20; 6: 30-53, where vivid touches 
abound, the “ green” grass, the arrangement of the 
five thousand in ranks, literally “in garden beds”; 
Christ walking on the sea as though He would have 
passed by them, their cry of fear, the quick answer of 
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Jesus which re-assured them, their sore amaze- 
ment, the little detail of mooring to the shore when 
they reached Gennesaret. 

The primitive character of the gospel is also shown, 
as I have said, by the way in which Peter’s crude 
phraseology appears to have been toned down in the 
parallel accounts in Matthew and Luke. I have re- 
ferred to one case; here are some others. In two 
places Matthew and Luke omit a reference to Christ 
being angry (Mark 3: 5; compare Luke 6:10, Matt. 
12: 18, and Mark 10: 14; compare Matt. 19: 14, 
Luke 18: 16); they entirely pass over the incident of 
Christ’s friends laying hold on Him, for they said, 
“He is beside Himself ” (Mark 3: 19-21), and the 
writer of the first gospel softens down Mark’s crude: 
phrase, ‘“‘ He could there do no mighty work, save 
that He laid His hands upon a few sick folk and 
healed them” (Mark 6: 5; compare Matt. 13: 58), 
into “ He did not many mighty works. there because 
of their unbelief.” The survival in Mark of unguard- 
ed expressions of this kind is the most convincing 
proof possible of the primitive and authentic charac- 
ter of the gospel, for the most hostile critic admits 
that they would not have been invented. 

The wonderful accuracy of the local coloring is an- 
other strong confirmation of Mark’s primitive char- 
acter. ‘The state of things in Galilee and at Jerusa- 
lem had greatly changed in the thirty years which 
passed between the time of Christ and the writing of 
the gospel. Accordingly accuracy of local coloring 
means that the substance and setting of the gospel are 
earlier by at least a generation than the composition; 
in other words, that the substance of the book is the 
witness of a contemporary. 

The evidence, then, external and internal, sufti- 
ciently establishes the fact that Mark’s gospel repro- 
duces for us the gospel recollections of Peter. This 
gives a new interest to the book, and it becomes a 
most instructive study to read it apart from the other 
three gospels, and see exactly what is its portrait of 
the Lord. Its very simplicity and artlessness add to 
the force of its appeal. In our endeavor to penetrate 
behind creed and church and theology to our Lord 
himself as He impressed His life on His first disciples 
we find Mark of supreme value. As Dean Armitage 
Robinson writes: “It derives its astonishing force 
from its simple realism. The language is bare and 
rude; it is often brief to obscurity. The wonder and 
the beauty lie in the facts. ‘The picture is like noth- 
ing else; it is admittedly unique. It has filled the 
world with new ideas. It has taught us that charac- 
ter is the supreme measure of worth. It has taught 
us that self-sacrifice for others is the ground and basis 
of the highest character. It has changed our whole 
estimate of what is failure and what is success in hu- 
man life. It has secured to us that which was an in- 
secure guess before, the hope of immortality beyond 
the grave. It has secured to us above all the cer- 
tainty that God loves us.” 


“ Blessed is the boy who finds his Father’s house 
everywhere he goes.” 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
CHRIST’S: NEED OF US. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


That we need the Lord Jesus Christ is a religious 
axiom that certainly no Christian will dispute. But 
it is equally true, that, in order to the fulfillment of 
his glorious scheme of the world’s redemption, he 
needs all of us who profess to be his people. Jesus 


Christ is our proprietor; all that we pretend to own 


is only a lease from him, and to be used, not for self, 
but in his service. We do not even own ourselves “in 
fee simple.’ We are bought with the price of 
Christ’s precious atoning blood; therefore we are to 
glorify him with our bodies and our souls, our time, 
our money and our influence. 


There is a side light thrown upon this important 
truth by the little incident that occurred before our 
Lord’s remarkable entry into Jerusalem. He sends 
two of His disciples into the village of Bethphage 
with certain explicit instructions. “ Go your way 
into the village over against you; in which, as ye en- 
ter, ye shall find a colt tied whereon no man ever yet 
sat; loose him and bring him.” Their omniscient 
Master predicts not only just where the beast will be 
found, but that they will be asked, “‘ Why do ye loose 
the colt? The sufficient answer was to be, ‘“ The 
Lord hath need of him.” That was the claim which 
they were to present. Sagacious old Matthew Henry 
(the prince of practical commentators) remarks that 
our Saviour ‘ went to sea in a borowed boat, rode 
on a borrowed colt, and was buried in a borrowed sep- 
ulcher.”’ It seems presumptuous to dissent from any 
of Henry’s bright expressions; but there is an im- 
portant sense in which our Lord never “ borrowed ” 
anything. He had supreme ownership. The Father 
had given all things into His hands. He owned the 
sea, and commanded it to be quiet at His bidding; He 
put even the fish in the sea under tribute when he 
told Peter to go and get one with a half-shekel in its 
mouth. He owned the trees, and. smote a fig tree 
with perpetual barrenness when it was playing im- 
postor. He owned the temple, and scourged out the 
sacrilegious hucksters who were turning it into a 
house of merchandise. That ass’s colt was really 
Christ’s property; He required it for His own use, 
and was only asserting His sovereign claim when He 
said that He “ had need of it.” 


Jesus Christ describes himself under the figure of 
a Shepherd coming to seek and to save His wandering 
sheep. That the poor forlorn vagrants needed the 
Shepherd’s restoring love, and needed to be brought 
back and fed and sheltered, is very true. It is equally 
true that the Divine Shepherd hath need of His flock; 
His infinite heart of love could only be satisfied by 
their recovery. A sick child requires a mother’s care, 
but still more does the mother’s heart require the dar- 
ling of her love. If heaven would not be heaven to 
us were Jesus not there neither would it be such a 
heaven as Jesus desires if a multitude of redeemed 
souls were not there also to chant His praise. Rey- 
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erently be it said that the glorified Redeemer needs 
us in His many mansions; or else He could not “ see 
of the travail of His soul and be satisfied.” That was 
the joy set before him, for which He endured the 
cross and bore all its shame and agonies. 

The true idea which every Christian should keep 
in mind, is that he does not own himself. Christ owns 
us, and has a perfect right to put us just where He 
chooses, and to demand of us just what He wants. 
He has a right to the firstlings of the flock, to the 
brightest sons and daughters of our families. The 
best brains and highest culture are none too good for 
his service. If His pulpits and His mission fields need 
them, then in God’s name let them not be confiscated 
to mere money-making, or office seeking, or earthly 
ambitions of any kind. What we call our property 
really belongs to Christ; we only surrender to Him 
His own when we pour it into His treasury. Jesus 
has the first claim—a claim to the best, and is not to 
be put off with the candle-ends and the cheese-par- 
ings. Is this great principle acknowledged by those 
church members who squander their thousands on 
fine houses and equipage, and then dribble out stin- 
gily what “they can afford” (!) to Him who has 
purchased for them an eternal salvation? Ah, let 
such remember that they cannot afford to rob their 
loving Master of what is His own. It is no sin to 
have money, but it is a sin to let money have us. If 
we put the chest of gold on our own shoulders, it 
may crush us into selfishness and ruin; if we put it 
under our feet, it may lift us up to usefulness and the 
smile of our approving Lord. How much of my time 
and money and talents does Jesus Christ need? That 
is the way that Christians should look at the matter. 

This supreme ownership by Jesus Christ allows 
Him to take away from us whatever He will, and 
when He will. <A beloved and eloquent young minis- 
ter, a Summerfield, a McCheyne, a Nott, a Dudley 
Tyng, is called away to heaven, and a bereaved 
chureh wonders why they are bereft. ‘The Lord 
hath need of them ” somewhere else. That is enough. 
Our bright son sickens and dies; our lovely daughter 
droops away and vanishes from our arms. Why is 
this? we ery in our agony. The Master was only tak- 
ing His own; let us open not our mouths, for He did 


it. He needed to do it; there was a divine purpose of 


wisdom to be served; God’s dealings are often great 
mysteries, but they are never mistakes. He puts His 
own where He needs them most. He gives us the 
discipline that we most require. Then, good friends, 
if our Divine Lord once had need of a little bit of a 
beast in Jerusalem, let us comfort ourselves with the 
thought that He puts honor on such humble creatures 
as we are when He condescends to use us or ours for 
His blessed service. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Christian love rests on Christian righteousness. 
Love does not outgrow duty; it grows out of duty, as 
a flower grows out of its supporting stalk—Francis: 
Greenwood Peabody. 
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THOMAS MILLER. 


One by one the “ old familiar faces” are disap- 
pearing, and the vacant chair by the fireside and the 
empty seat at the accustomed place in the meeting 
constantly remind us of the uncertainty of life. 
Many in Indiana, Ohio and Wilmington Yearly 
Meetings will readily recognize the accompanying 
picture. It will call to mind a familiar scene of 
Thomas Miller and his conveyance in which he trav- 
eled so many hundreds of miles, visiting and minis- 
tering the word of God to many. He nearly reached 
the one hundredth mile post in life’s journey, hav- 
ing been born in Fayette County, Pennsylvania, 
Eighth month 12th, 1812. In 1816 he with his par- 
ents and five brothers and sisters came down the 


THOMAS MILLER. 


Ohio River to Cincinnati, where they procured a 
wagon and moved on a farm in Montgomery County, 
Ohio, eleven miles south of Dayton. His education 
was meager. He was married at the age of twenty- 
two to Eliza Curl, and reared a family of five chil- 
dren. In the fall of 1869 he left the comforts of 
home and friends to work among the Sae and Fox 
Indians at Lawrence, Kansas, and later assisted in 
moving them into the territory about three hundred 
miles from Lawrence, where he remained two years 
and taught them farming. After the death of his 
wife, in 1894, he gave himself to visiting the sick 
and afflicted who were not able to attend meeting. In 
his ninety-first year he visited all the Friends’ meet- 
ings he could, driving alone most of the time in his 
old-fashioned but good and comfortable rockaway. 
He traveled 1,700 miles and visited over two hun- 
dred families. When he was ninety-three he attend- 
ed three yearly, four quarterly and many monthly 
meetings, besides many First-day meetings, and vyis- 
ited many families. 

He was a recorded minister for over fifty years. 
In his last days he felt a double responsibility to en- 
courage people to “ love one another.” He was won- 
derfully blessed with memory, hearing and sight, 
only using glasses to read. Lately he made his home 
with his grandchildren, Charles and Lizzie Binford, 
near Carthage, Ind., where he died, after a short ill- 


ness, Second month 13th, 1906, in his ninety-fourth 
year. His remains were brought to Ohio and laid 
beside his wife in Springfield meeting graveyard, 
near Wilmington. He often spoke of her with whom 
he lived over fifty years as worth her weight in gold 
to him. May this life encourage us to buckle our 
armor a little closer and take a little firmer hold 
of the sword of the Spirit and press the battle a little 
closer, for while our ranks are thinning here they 
are strengthened over there. 
“He liveth long who liveth well, 
All else is life but flung away; 


He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day.” 


FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE. 


A very important Fellowship Conference was held 
at Twelfth Street meeting house, in Philadelphia, on 
the afternoon and evening of Fourth month 7th. 
The account of it in the Philadelphia Ledger gives a 
good idea of the nature of the meeting. This account 
was, with some omissions, as follows: 

“With a view to again making Quakerism a 
mighty spiritual power in the lives not only of the 
people in the Society of Friends, but with those out- 
side this branch of the Church universal, a new work 
called the “ fellowship movement ” has recently been 
undertaken by many of the most zealous and influen- 
tial young people in the Society in Philadelphia and 
other large cities where it is strongest. Already 
strong fellowships have been organized in this city, 
New York, Baltimore, and in connection with many 
of the outlying meetings. The work is being rapidly 
extended. 

“The Friends who are most active in the promo- 
tion of the new movement have several objects in 
mind, among the most important of which are the 
education of young people in a knowledge of the real 
meaning of Quakerism, a genuine revival of spiritual- 
ity among Friends, a renewed zeal to preach and live 
the principles of Friends, the encouragement of a 
warmer fellowship among members of the Society 
everywhere. . 

“ One of the most important steps yet taken in the 
fellowship movement was the holding of a conference 
in the meeting house in Twelfth Street, last Satur- 
day, at which Friends were present from New Eng- 
land, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore,North Car- 
olina and Indiana Yearly Meetings. People of both 
branches in this city were there. In the afternoon 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, made an 
address on “ What is Fellowship?” and papers on 
“Fellowship Among Early Friends” were read by 
Julia C. Collins and Elizabeth Blanchard, of Bryn 
Mawr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, of New. York, pre- 
sented the subject, “ What Can Young Friends Do to 
Promote Quakerism ?” 

“ Among those that participated in the discussior 
that followed were John C. Winston, Morris Carey, 
of Baltimore: Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr 
College; Carolena M. Wood, of New York, and Al- 
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fred ©. Garrett. Hollingsworth Wood urged the 
adoption of the fellowship idea wherever possible, and 
when Friends were unable to make any progress with- 
in the regularly-organized bodies he would give lib- 
erty to start a fellowship circle outside and then work 
into the meeting. ‘This, he said, was being done in 
New York. He also urged that a more determined 
effort be made to preach Quakerism to the world, ex- 
pressing the conviction that if plans were well made 
and if sufficient publicity were given to an open meet- 
ing for the discussion of Quakerism that a large at- 
tendance could be secured in Philadelphia and other 
large cities. ; 
WORKING COMMITTEES NAMED. 


“The practical outcome of the conference was the 
appointment of committees for planning some means 
for keeping in touch with isolated Friends and for 
publishing a series of studies in the history of the 
Christian Church and in the development of Quaker- 
ism, the literature to be distributed especially among 
children. It was also stated that it was expected to 
arrange for the systematic visitation during the com- 
ing summer of smaller meetings within the limits of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the hope of 
strengthening the spirit of fellowship in them. The 
hope is to combine forces wherever possible so as to 
avoid waste of energy. The whole movement is in 
the nature of a revival in the true sense of the word. 

“Tn the evening there was informal discussion of 
the new work, with accounts of things accomplished 
and of methods employed in the work in New York, 
Baltimore, Chappaqua, N. Y., Germantown and 
Moorestown, N. J.” 


Che International Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON V. FOURTH MONTH 29, 1906. 
THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 
Mark 4: 1-25, 
GOLDEN TEXT: The seed is the word of God. Luke 8: 11. 
Da@y READINGS. 

Second-day, Fourth mo, 23.—Parable of the sower. Mark 4: 1-20, 

Third-day, Fourth mo. 24.—Matthew’s account. Matt. 13: 1-23. 

Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 25.—Wayside hearers. Acts 14: 8-20. 

Fifth-day, Fourth mo, 26.—No root. John 6: 59-66. 

Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 27.—Good ground. Acts 2: 37-47. 

Seventh-day, Fourth mo, 28.—Much fruit. John 15; 1-8, 

First-day, Fourth mo. 29.—Preaching from a ship, \ Luke 5: 1-11. 
Time.—Probably in autumn of 28 A.D. 
Place.—On the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 
Parallel Passages.—Matt. 13: 1-23; Luke 8: 4-15. 
The “‘ Parable of the Sower,” strictly speaking, 

would be better named the “ Parable of the Soils,” 
for it is the lesson drawn from the character of the 
soil on which the seed falls that the emphasis is laid. 

The parable is given in the first three Gospels, and is 

one of the few of which Christ himself gave the ex- 

planation and application. This latter is a good model 
to follow, for it will be seen He does not push analo- 
gies too far, or dwell on unimportant details. Like 
so many of the parables of Christ it is founded on one 
of the incidents of every-day life familiar to almost 


' bles much. 


every one and clear to all. Our Lord’s treatment is 
at once dignified and yet simple. 

1. He entered into the boat that there might be a 
good opportunity for him to be heard by all. The 
banks rose rapidly, forming a sort of amphitheater. 
ter. 

2. “In parables.” A parable means, literally, a 
comparison. It would seem from verses 10, 11, 13, 
that previously to this time Christ had not used para- 
“Doctrine.” Better, as in R. V., 
“ Teaching.” | . 

3. “ Hearken: behold the sower went forth to 
sow.” R. V. There may have been within sight a 
man sowing seed. ‘ Went forth.” As a rule the 
farmer did not live on a farm, but in a village, and 
went out to his farm. Compare Ps. 104: 23; 126: 6; 
Luke 14:18. R.V.) So it is in parts of. Europe to- 
day. 

4, “ Wayside.” The road or path where the 
eround was beaten down hard and so could not re- 
ceive the seed. There were no fences. 

5. “Stony ” (rocky, R.V.). The full meaning is 
gained from Luke “on the rock.” There was but a 
thin covering of earth, and this being heated by the 
warmth of the sun soon caused the seed to germi- 
nate. 

6. The same heat of the sun burned up the tender 
plants. 

7. “Thorns.” Exactly what plant is meant is not 
known; it isa general term. The meaning is that the 
ground was full of the roots of thorns and they grew 
with the young grain plants and finally choked them 
out. It is said that one kind is not unlike wheat, and 
that its true nature is not recognized at first. 

8. “ And others fell into the good ground, and 
yielded fruit, growing up and increasing; and brought 
forth, thirty-fold, and sixty-fold, and a hundred-fold.” 
R. V. These degrees of fruitfulness are not unusual. 
Note ‘‘ the qualities of soil—hardness, thinness, foul- 
ness and goodness.” The result varies according to 
the soil. 

9. “ Who hath ears to hear, let him hear.” An 
emphatic call to attention, and always referring to 
what has just been said. Compare Rev. 2: 7, 11, 17, 
ete. 

10. “They that were about Him.” His disciples 
—those from whom the “ Twelve ” had been chosen. 
Compare Luke 8: 1-8. 


11. Matthew is somewhat fuller here. Compare 
Matt. 13: 10-17. “ Mystery.” This word when used 
in the New Testament always means something which 
once concealed, or not understood, has been explained 
or laid open. It is also implied that the fact has been 
shown by divine revelation. Compare Rom. 16: 25; 
1 Tim. 3: 16; Eph. 8: 4; 5: 32. Those inside the 
kingdom understand these things; those outside do 
not. (Matt. 13: 16.) 

12. This verse is from the Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament, but not an exact quotation. Par- 
ables are the means of revealing truth to those who 
can understand—“ who have ears to hear ”—but of 
concealing it from those who have not. This is con- 
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fessedly one of the “ hard sayings ” of the Gospel. 
The general meaning seems to be that the mysteries 
of the kingdom do not belong to those who willfully 
remain outside. Spiritual ignorance and refusal to 
hear cause them to remain outside. The horse and 
his rider see the same prospect, but how different the 
impression it makes on each. It is a well-known fact 
that refusal to use the muscles of the body results in 


‘atrophy. So a continued refusal to listen to the truth 


begets inability to grasp it. Those who were willing 
to listen understood. Those who refused to listen 
might have become ‘more serious hinderers of the 
spread of the Gospel had they understood this teach- 
ing. The separation is an inevitable result of Christ’s 
teaching—it is the fulfillment of inexorable law. 

13. “ Know ye not,” ete. If you do not under- 
stand this parable which is so simple, how will you 
understand those which are not so clear? 

14-20. The explanation is so clear, so forcible, so 
convincing, that it can hardly be made clearer. 

“The word.” The message of the Lord in what- 
ever way it may be given. It may come through the 
reading of the Bible, or through the spoken word, or 
through the force of circumstances, or by the con- 
vincing “ still, small voice ” of the Holy Spirit Him- 
self in the heart; or in any way that may please the 
Great Sower. 

15. Here the “ word ” comes absolutely to nought. 

16, 17. The word makes no real impression on the 
heart; it does not become part of themselves. They 
are creatures of impulse. Compare Gal. 5: 7. 

18, 19. Note that in this case it is not “ premature 
and temporary growth, but overshadowed and en- 
feebled life.” The word as received is even enjoyed, 
but the soul is preoccupied. Note the three classes of 
things which draw away the soul or divide the heart. 
(1) ‘The “ cares ” of the age, or times, or of the pres- 
ent day; the word really means rather distractions, 
such as accompany interest in the affairs of this life; 
they are right if kept in their proper place, but dwarf 
and may destroy the spiritual life. (2) The deceit 
of riches; that is, when they rule the life and blind 
the mind to its real interests. (38) The desires of 
other things which take the place of the spiritual life. 
Compare 1 Jno. 2: 16. 

20. “ Receive” or “accept,” that is, understand 
the word with a sincere and obedient heart. The 
fruit is the character and good works which faith and 
obedience will produce. 


You can never tell what fruit a good deed will 
bear, nor when it will ripen. 


The past is written, the future is beyond our con- 
trol, but to-day is ours, and is an opportunity to be- 
stow a gift which will be more welcome than any 
which money can purchase. There should be no 
guesswork concerning affection: “make it plain,” 
“ write it large.” Silence is golden when it represses 
bitter words or ignorant comment, but it sinks like 
lead into the heart which has a right to expect tender 
and trustful utterances.—Christian Advocate. 


Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FOURTH MONTH TWENTY-NINTH, 1906. 


HOME MISSIONS AMONG FOREIGNERS IN 
AMERICA. 
Eph, 2: 13-19. 

Second-day, Fourth mo. 23,—Oppress not the stranger. Ex, 23: 1-9. 

Third-day, Fourth mo. 24.—God’s care for the oppressed. Ps. 146: 1-10, 

Fourth-day, Fourth mo. 25,—‘‘ Respect of persons.’’ Jas. 2: 1-10. 

Fifth-day, Fourth mo, 26.—‘‘Angels unawares.’’ Heb. 13: 1-3. 

Sixth-day, Fourth mo. 27,—Your nearest neighbor. Acts 8: 5-12. 

, Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 28.—An early home missionary. Acts 10: 34-43. 

From ten thousand immigrants in a year in 1825 
to more than that many in a day three-quarters of a 
century later is a growth to make us wonder what 
the end may be. It is not merely the question of 
assimilation, for many come with no thought of 
Americanization, but merely of living a life of the 
lowest economic standard until they can accumulate 
a sum sufficient to enable them to return to their 
native land and live on the gains of their American 
sojourn. 

Social, political and industrial problems spring up 
like weeds after a summer rain under conditions of 
such an outpouring of diverse elements upon our 
shores. But whether for few years or for many, 
while they are among us they appeal to us as those 
for whom Christ died, and by the very fact of their 
presence charge us with a responsibility that other- 
wise would not have existed, because we cannot now 
—if ever we could justly—make a plea of ignorance 
or inability to reach them. They are at our doors, 
and, if for no higher reason, we must in sheer self- 
defence seek for their enlightenment and establish- 
ment in the best things. 

This does not mean that they are necessarily hea- 
then, for many of them have a form of faith in 
Christ, often very genuine and helpful, but to many 
the word needs to come in the most elemental form 
of a teaching of Jesus as Saviour from sins and from 
sin. And even the most sincere need aid. The up- 
rooted plant, transferred to a new soil, often strikes 
root with difficulty, and is easily susceptible to ad- 
verse influences. It is at times such as these, too, 
that the spirit of sympathy and help is most needed 
and most appreciated. 

Many of the qualifications for service in the for- 
eign field come into play in such work. A knowledge 
of the language, of the type of religious thought, of 
intellectual and spiritual capacities, of racial preju- 
dices and accessibilities—all these and more are 
needed by the worker among the immigrants as much 
as if in their native lands. These demand and are 
worthy of the best efforts of lives pledged to Christ, 
“to do whatever He would like to have me do.” 

Two items in The Endeavor World show something 
of the diversity of the needs and of the possibilities of 
such work as it may be prosecuted in our broad do- 
main. One is from New Jersey, where one denomi- 
nation, the Presbyterian, has organized twenty-two 
German and three Italian churches, and two Arme- 
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nian, two Magyar and one Syrian congregation, while 
it supports colporteurs among the Slovaks, Poles and 
Jews. From almost across the continent comes a 
word from a missionary pastor, estimating that but 
one-sixth of the six thousand inhabitants of the town 
in which he works are American born, while more 
than forty languages and dialects are spoken within 
its borders. Forty saloons with open doors tempt 
every man regardless of speech or language, while 
the word of God waits for the tongue touched with 
fire from off the altar. Do we not hear the question, 
‘‘ Whom shall I send, and who will go for me?” 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


NEW F. A. I. M. OUT-STATION. 

The Friends’ Africa Industrial Mission has for 
months been subjected to severe testings, but at the 
same time special blessing has come to the work. One 
evidence of this is the securing of the first mission 
out-station. The following communication from the 
field will speak for itself. 

We are glad to say that word has been sent to se- 
cure the property: 

“C. M.S. Station, Maregoh, B. E. Africa, 
“ December 16th, 1905. 

‘A few months ago our letters and reports con- 
tained references to a new station which the Church 
Missionary Society was establishing at Maregoli. 
This station was so situated as to encroach upon ter- 
ritory already occupied by our work. They have 
now determined to withdraw from it if the work al- 
ready started can be placed in the hands of some 
other society. 

“We are firmly united in feeling that this field 
ought to be worked by the Friends’ Africa Industrial 
Mission. Realizing this fact the C. M. S. has offered 
its station here to us on very reasonable terms. While 
giving us the first opportunity the C. M. S. also in- 
forms us that in case we cannot accept it the same 
offer will be made to another society which has just 
opened one station in Kavirondo, and is looking for 
2 site for a second station for other workers soon to 
be sent. 

“The authorized representative of this latter so- 
ciety assures us that they would be very glad to take 
this station off the hands of the C. M. 8. 

‘To pass this offer means certainly to lose forever 
one of the most desirable fields among the Kavirondo 
people. We are, in fact, threatened with the entire 
loss of opportunity for contiguous expansion of our 
work unless we promptly occupy some of the terri- 
_tory that remains. his Maregoli district is already 
gone unless we accept the present offer, and the Goy- 
ernment has already offered another society a site in 
the Kakemega district (Kivini’s tribe). If we lose 
these two points we will have only the Tiriki district 
left. This is the narrow strip of country about ten 


miles long, north and south, by three or four miles 
wide, on the extreme edge of which Kaimosi is situ- 
ated. 

“The C. M. S. offer this Maregoli Station on the 
following terms, viz: 1. That we undertake to carry 
on the work which they have begun. 2. That we pay 
the nominal sum of $270 for the improvements, not 
including an iron house which they wish to remove. 


The improvements include four native houses and one: - 


European house, all temporary, at about $70; initial 
clearing and cultivation, at about $30; dispensary 
and school house combined, at about $170; total, 
$270. We also have the privilege of taking the iron 
house, costing originally nearly $1,500. This is of- 
offered at about $600; but we would not recommend. 
the acceptance of this proposal. The house is not de- 
sirable even at that price, although it could not be 
built for this amount. 

“The C. M. S. estimate that they have expended 
$2,500 on the station. This is probably overesti- 
mated by at least $500. ‘The principal item in this: 
estimate is the iron house. 

“We are united in considering it highly desirable 
that the offer at $270 be accepted, and strongly rec- 
ommend that this forward movement be sanctioned. 
at home. This does not include the iron house, but 
allows the C. M.S. to remove it. We sincerely trust 
the Board will find its way clear to avail itself of this: 
offer and secure a very desirable field, which is sure 
to be lost otherwise, and which we cannot afford to 
lose. It is now or never, and $270 will give us pos- 
session of an out-station in one of the most populous 
districts of Kavirondo, with buildings that will enable 
us to occupy it at once. 

“The land for the mission site has not been paid 
for by the C. M. S., although application has been 
duly made. This will add a small sum to the cost of 
the station, perhaps $50 or $60; but this part will not 
require an immediate outlay of cash, as the Govern- 
ment Land Office usually seems to revolve very delib- 
erately. 

“ Latest reports of the war with the Nandi Tribe 
indicate that it will probably be several months yet 
before we can hope to return to Kaimosi and resume: 
work there. The acceptance of this offer of the 
C. M. 8. would enable the work here to be transferred 
to us within a few weeks. We could then resume 
active work on this out-station while waiting to take: 
up the work at Kaimosi.” 


fXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


30 Koun Machi, Mita, Shiba, Tokyo, 
First month 22d, 1906. 


A number of modern books, either by Friends or 
about Friends, that we constantly see advertised or 
reviewed in Tun AMERICAN FRrIEnD, or other periodi- 
cals, we feel would be most helpful could we have- 
them. For the interest of those who send books, and 
who respond to this part of the work, I wish to tell 
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a- little item that has come under our notice: A 
young man in the Imperial University, who is now 
writing his graduation thesis, has chosen as his theme 
“ The History of the Society of Friends.” He is tak- 
ing the philosophical course. He takes his degree in 
this coming Third month. It came about in this way. 
Setsuzo Sawada, a full member of Friends, is now 
studying in the law department of the Imperial Uni- 
versity. He knew this young man, but the young 
man did not know he (Sawada San) was a Friend. 
In the course of their conversation the student of 
philosophy outlined his intended thesis. One sub- 
topic was “‘ The Society of Friends.” This interested 
S. Sawada, and he asked the young man what he 
knew about Friends. He mentioned but a point or 
two from history, whereupon S. Sawada drew him 
out, then began telling him, and they spent the whole 
day on this subject, “‘ The Society of Friends.” The 
young man was much impressed. He asked for books. 
Read Barclay’s “ Apology,” and several works. He 
ealled and got more books of G. Bowles. Shortly 
after this he returned home on account of the serious 
illness of his mother. He is now writing his thesis 
at his home, and writes that he has chosen as his sub- 
ject, “ The Society of Friends.” He feels it a great 
subject. 

In assisting him we have felt our supply of helps 
in this line is very limited. Friends’ work will grow 
to be more and more known as the peace work grows 
in Japan, and so often young men come for books. 
To have the history of the Society of Friends pass 
through the whole faculty of the University is at 
least a point of great interest to us. 


M. P. Bowes. 


Currespondence. 


Editor of Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: Prof. Elbert Russell has given us some valuable 
articles on “The Interpretation and Use of the Bible,” but it 
seems to me that he has been unduly influenced by the views 
of commentators in his remarks on one or two’ important 
passages of the New Testament. He says (page 189 of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND): “In Eph. 4: 5, the ‘one baptism’ is evi- 
dently the rite of water baptism which was generally admin- 
istered to converts (see Col. 2: 12).” It is a fact that most 
commentators take the view given by Prof. Russell, but it 
should be remembered that, with perhaps no exception, all 
these commentators approach the Bible educated in the belief 
that some religious ceremony is necessary, and that water bap- 
tism and the supper must be observed. It is therefore almost 
inevitable that, even though it be unconsciously, their judg- 
ment has been biased when these subjects are commented on, 
A careful reading of the whole paragraph, Eph. 4, verses 1-16, 
reveals nothing to prove that water baptism is referred to, as 
the tenor of the passage is to inculeate a right spirit, a one- 
ness of spirit amid diversity of action. The apostle speaks of 
the church as “the body of Christ,” and believers as parts or 
members of that one body. Exactly the same figure is used in 
1 Cor. 12: 4-28, and in the course of the comvarison he says 
(verse 13): “For in one spirit were we all baptized into one 
body.” Now where the same writer uses the same figure, 
“baptism” in the same connection, with “one spirit” and 
“one body,” as an incentive to unity in both cases, I submit 
that it is reasonable to take it as meaning the same thing. 

Prof. Russell refers also to Col. 2: 12, as another instance of 
the use of the word baptism in the sense of water baptism, 
but here again the apostle is evidently speaking of a spiritual 
experience and not of outward ceremonies. Read the context. 
The circumcision spoken of is that “not made with hands,” 
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but a spiritual experience, Christ’s circumcision, “that of the 
heart ” (see Rom. 2: 29). The “ baptism” referred to is also 
a spiritual experience, a baptism into death to sin (Rom. 6: 
4); the “raising” spoken of is to newness of life. To say 
that “buried with him in baptism, wherein ye were also raised. 
with him through faith in the working of God, who raised him. 
from the dead,” refers to being submerged in and raised from 
water, seems, with all due respect to the learned professor, 
very much like a veritable reductio ad absurdam, especially as. 
the apostle goes on to speak of deliverance from bondage to 
ordinances, and asks (verse 20) ‘‘ why do ye subject yourselves. 
to ordinances ?” 

It is not to be wondered at that persons who have been: 
brought up to believe in outward ordinances should take the- 
word “baptism ” in these and other similar passages as refer- 
ing to water baptism as a matter of course, but the spiritual 
interpretation is certainly more in accord with the context,. 
and Friends have therefore the stronger position. 

JOHN C. THOMAS, 


Editor Turk AMERICAN FRIEND: 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND has been richer, stronger and more- 
influential during the first three months of this year than ever- 
before in an equal length of time. It begins to look as if 
Friends are developing a new and abler group of writers. 
Within these three months, besides the perennial flow of ex- 
cellent editorials, it is a pleasure to recall the first-rate papers 
by President Isaac Sharpless, Drs. J. J. Mills and Irving King,. 
Prof. Rayner W. Kelsey, Charles M. Woodman, Clarence M. 
Case, and Luke Woodard, not to mention others equally in- 
structive. Of course all will not accord with all that appears 
from the pens of these or of any writers; but that there is a 
clear progress in our periodical literature must be evident to 
all. Wm. L. PEARSON. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselues. 


Arbor Day the 10th inst. was the occasion for tree setting 
about Friends’ University. 

Rufus M. Jones gave the address at the closing of the school 
year at the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. last week. 

The Christian Associations at Friends’ University gave their 
mid-year reception the evening of the 7th inst. 

Luke Woodard has been visiting some of the meetings in 
New York Yearly Meeting for the past few weeks. 

Reuben F. Riggs has been serving as pastor in Liberty 
Monthly Meeting, Okla., for the past eighteen months. 

The pastor in the University Meeting, Wichita, Kan., held 
special services every evening the first week in this month. 

The Intercollegiate Peace Conference met at Earlham Col- 
lege the 13th and 14th. We go to press too early for a report. 

The Board of the Friends’ Africa Industrial Mission met in: 
annual session the 4th and 5th inst. A report will be given 
later. 

David W. and Cynthia Crew, with the aged mother of the 
latter, Susanna Pickrell, have recently removed from Oska- 
loosa, Ia., to Boulder, Col. 

The Friends of Le Grand Monthly Meeting, Iowa, recently 
purchased a house and four acres of land to be tised as a home- 
for their pastor. Ezra G. Pearson is pastor here. 

Clarence G. McClean, a young minister of the gospel, who has 
just completed the work of the senior year at Penn College, is: 
soon to depart for the Philippine Islands to teach in govern- 
ment schools. 

Prof. D. W. Dennis, of Earlham College, delivered the com- 
mencement address for the Physio-Medical College of Indian- 
apolis the evening of the 12th inst. His subject was “ The 
Heritage of the Doctor of To-day.” 

The Friends at Enterprise, Ore., feel the need of a minister. 
Their meeting house is large, and the opportunity for building 
up a good meeting is promising. W. P. Sammis will be pleased 
to correspond with any feeling a call in this direction. 

On the 26th ult. occurred the annual oratorical contest of the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association of Southern California. 
The contest was held in Los Angeles, and Elwood Minchin, the 
representative of Whittier College, won over all the other col- 
leges of Southern California. 

De Witt Johnson and wife. of Whittier, Cal., gave a reception: 
on the evening of the 5th inst. to President Absalom Rosen- 
berger, of Penn College, Iowa. About fifty old Iowa friends. 
were invited, a number of them former students of Penn Col- 
lege now doing good service on the Pacific Coast. 

S. Adelbert Wood and Dr. T. R. Woodard, of Knightstown,. 
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Ind., have been conducting. a series of meetings at Dunrieth, 
Ind., for the past three weeks, with very good results. There 
were twelve professed conversions, and many others testified 
to being helped by the clear, practical preaching. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is in session this week. The out- 
look is favorable for an interesting time. Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting is attended by a larger proportion of its membership 
in general than any other yearly meeting in the world. This 
is largely due to local conditions, but it is an encouraging 
feature. 

J. H. Hadley, who was pastor in the meeting at Le Grand, 
Ta., for ten years, spent the llth ult. there, and had service in 
the morning and evening meetings. He is now on his way to 


Assiniboia, Canada, to locate on a farm. John Rylander and ~ 


Lawrence Hibbs and families and Erie Ferguson, all from Le 
Grand, are also moving to Canada. 

Tn our issue of the 29th ult., the first sentence in the item re- 
ferring to a public meeting held in Fowler, Kan., looking 
toward the opening of an Academy in that place, is mislead- 
ing, since the Friends who met the citizens of Fowler were in 
no wise a “committee of Kansas Yearly Meeting,” only in- 
terested Friends belonging to the yearly meeting. 

Isaiah Jay, of Fairmount, closed a series of meetings at 
Liberty Chapel, in Mercer County, O., the 8th inst. The 
preaching was suited to the needs of the people, resulting in 
thirteen renewals, one conversion and two accessions to the 
church. Arrangements have been made for him to do some 
pastoral work in Liberty Chapel and Friends’ Chapel meet- 
ings until yearly meeting time. 

Clotilde L. Pretlow writes from Gibara, Cuba: “ We have 
been greatly blessed the past month in having with us our 
dear brother and sister, Nixon and Louisa Rush. The spirit 
of Christ so breathes forth in their lives that their presence in 
the services was a blessing and an inspiration, although the 
members could not understand one word of their testimonies. 
Their prayers and words of encouragement were a_ great 
strength to us who knew them.” 

Mary T. Thomas, after a residence of near twenty-two years 
at Oskaloosa, Ia., has removed to Damascus, O., to make her 
permanent home. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of Oskaloosa, of which she has been an active member all these 
years, tendered her a farewell reception the evening of the 26th 
ult. at the home of her sister, Rebecca G. Lewis, and much re- 
gret was expressed over her departure. Truman C, and Mar- 
ianna Kenworthy, of Damascus, O., were also present on this 
occasion. Dee 

Since the first of the year Tennyson Lewis has been devot- 
ing his entire time to pastoral work in the meeting at Van 
Wert, O. He writes encouragingly of the work. He says, in 
part: “The work here is prospering nicely. The meeting is 
well attended; Bible School on the up grade. A new class of 
young men was organized three weeks ago. They are becom- 
ing much interested, and this bids fair to be a large and strong 
class. The house is crowded in each coming together for Bible 
study.” Van Wert, O., is a promising locality, and Friends 
looking for new homes would do well to consider the opportu- 
nities here offered. 

Announcement has been made that Prof. Morris N. Dillon, 
of Raisin Valley Seminary, will leave the school to accept a 
position as secretary of the Colorado Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Much regret is expressed by members of the board 
at Prof. Dillon’s intention of leaving the school. The present 
year has been most promising and satisfactory. Great 
progress has been made along spiritual and intellectual lines, 
besides several additions to the material equipment. The 
Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, of which the school is a part, 
has taken an increased interest in the school, and contributed 
to its support. Prof. Dillon’s work is to be organizing and en- 
couraging Young Men’s Christian Associations among the col- 
leges of Colorado. 

The Richmond Telegram makes the following comment on the 
appointment of Prof. Harlow Lindley, of Earlham College, to 
classify the material in the Indiana State Library: “ Prof. 
Harlow Lindley, of Earlham College, who has been appointed 
by the State Library Board to collect and classify all the his- 
torical material now in the State Library, was chosen because 
in making this appointment it was necessary to have a man 
with three essential qualifications: First, he must be a his- 
torian; second, he must be an expert librarian, and finally, he 
must be able to do research work. All these qualities Prof. 
Lindley possesses, and because of the many requirements of 
the office, the appointment is certainly a most honorable one. 
Prof. Lindley will take charge of the work November Ist, after 
which time he will divide his time, giving three days each week 
at Earlham College and three at the State Library.” 
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A number of young Friends have been taking work at Yale 
University this year. One of them sends the following notes 
concerning a conference on Christian ministry, held in Hart- 
ford, Conn., Third month 30th to Fourth month Ist, under the 
auspices of Union Theological Seminary, Yale Divinity School, 
and Hartford Theological Seminary: “The purpose of the 
meeting as stated in its invitations was, ‘To present to those 
college men who are now deciding upon their life work, definite 
and reliable information concerning the opportunities and work 
of the Christian ministry in this country.’ More than one hun- 
dred young men from several Eastern colleges attended the 
sessions. President Woodrow Wilson, R. S. MacArthur, and 
Samuel Capen, are representative of the twelve men who ad- 
dressed the conference. The various aspects of the Christian 
ministry which had been elucidated were skillfully brought to 
a focus in the closing address by President Rush Rees, of 
Rochester University. His subject was ‘The Call to the Min- 
istry.’ ‘An insight issuing in a message’ was his statement 
of the calb of the minister. The preacher must have an in- 
sight into the spiritual need of the world, and he must have 
the message to meet that need.” 

A meeting of Friends’ Historical Society of Philadelphia was 
held in Twelfth Street Meeting House on the evening of the 
29th ult. Thomas B. Taylor read the original petition of 
Friends to the United States Senate in 1847, signed by fifty 
or more Friends, praying that the Mexican War be terminated, 
and presented this valuable document to the Historical Society. 
Joshua L. Baily (believed to be the only survivor of the 
signers) then favored the meeting with a most interesting ac- 
count of the circumstances which called forth the petition, and 
his personal recollections of the signers. Having had an ac- 
quaintance with nearly all of them, he vividly portrayed the 
appearance and characteristics of those advocates for peace. 
He was followed by Amelia M. Gummere with a carefully pre- 
pared paper entitled, “An International Quaker Episode,” be- 
ing an account of the efforts of Dr. Fothergill and Benjamin 
Franklin to avert the Revolutionary War. This was a faith- 
ful and instructive description of their friendly co-operation 
to preserve peace between England and her American colonies. 
The meeting extended its grateful appreciation to the speak- 
ers through President Sharpless. <A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to Friends to join the Historical Society and to send 
their names with addresses to Secretary Albert T. Bell, the 
Chalfonte, Atlantic City, N. J., or to Treasurer J. Snowdon 
Rhoads, Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia. It is hoped that there 
will be a rapid increase of membership, and that a general and 
growing interest will manifest itself in the objects for which 
the Historical Society was organized. 


DIED. 


Atpricn.—At his home in Lynn, Mass., Third month 20th, 
1906, Allen P. Aldrich, in his 76th year. He was a lifelong 
member of the Society of Friends. 


DuprE.—At his home near Dallas, Ore., Third month 30th, 
1906, Wm. F. Dubre, son of James and Rebecca Dubre. The de- 
ceased was converted in young manhood and united with 
Friends. He served in the station of elder for a number of 
years. 


Hance.—At her home in Macedon Center, N. Y., Fourth 
month 7th, 1906, Lydia Hance, aged 80 years. The deceased 
was a member of Farmington Monthly Meeting for many 
years. 


PICKRELL.—At his home in Earlham, Ia., Third month 9th, 
1906, Isaiah Pickrell, just past his 75th birthday. He was a 
lifelong member of Friends, and his consistent walk and faith- 
ful testimony were an inspiration to many. During the last 
few months of his life his public testimonies were especially 
sweet. 


RocErs.—In Merchantville, N. J., Third month 25th, 1906, 
Stephen R. Rogers, in his 78th year. Interment at Lynn, 
Mass., Third month 29th. 


SanpErRS.—At his home in Le Grand, Ia., Third month 28th, 
1906, Jonah W. Sanders, in the 66th year of his age; a member 
of Le Grand Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


THISTLETHWAITE.—Near Tonganoxie, Kan., Third month 
19th, 1906, James Mason Thistlethwaite, in his 86th year. He 
was born in Darlington, England, Eighth month 6th, 1820; 
went to Orleans County, N. Y., in 1840, and removed to Kansas 
in 1879; a birthright and consistent Friend. 
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Events and Comments. 

Eva Booth, Commander of the Salva- 
tion Army of the United States, was 
taken ill on the train, one day last week, 


and is now receiving treatment at the 
home of a friend in Detroit. 


THANKSGIVING PSALM 
A Rhythmical and Grateful Chant. 


A teacher in a Terre Haute public 
school joins in the chorus: 

“Teaching is a business which re- 
quires a great deal of brain and nerve 
force. Unless this force is renewed as 
fast as expended the teacher is ex- 
hausted before the close of the year. 
Many resort to stimulating tonics for 
relief. 

“For 3 years I struggled against this 
almost complete exhaustion, getting 
what relief I could from doctor’s tonics. 
Then in the spring of 1903, I had an 
attack of la grippe and malaria which 
left me too weak to continue my work. 
Medicine failed to give me any relief, a 
change of climate failed. I thought I 
should never be able to go back in school 
again. 

“TI ate enough food (the ordinary 
meals, white bread and vegetables), but 
was hungry after meals. 

“T happened at this time to read an 
article giving the experience of another 
teacher who had been helped by Grape- 
Nuts food. I decided to try Grape-Nuts 
and cream, as an experiment. It was a 
delightful experience, and continues so 
after a year and a half of constant use. 

“First, I noticed that I was not hun- 
gry after meals. 

“In a few days that tired feeling left 
me, and I felt fresh and bright, instead 
of dull and sleepy. 

“Tn three months, more than my usual 
strength returned, and I had gained 15 
pounds in weight. 

“T finished the year’s work without 
any kind of tonics—was not absent from 
duty even half a day. 

“Am still in the best of health, with 
all who know me wondering at the im- 
provement. 

“T tell them all, ‘Try Grape-Nuts !’” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


Jacob A. Riis underwent a surgical 
operation last week. It was entirely 
successful, and speedy recovery is ex- 
pected. é. 


The woman’s suffrage bill, providing 
that women as well as men may partici- 
pate in the election of presidential elec- 
tors, was passed, one day last week, by 
the Rhode Island State Senate by a vote 
of 29 to 7. 


According to the agricultural report 
for the current month, fall wheat sowing 
came through the winter in fair condi- 
tion. Eighty nine is the average figure, 
which is a little below a year ago, but 
above the Fourth month average. It is 
not easy to estimate the harvest at this 
time, but the hardest half of the journey 
of this important crop is well over. 


President Castro, of Venezuela, has re- 
tired from active service for a period of 
rest. Juan Vincente Gomez, the vice- 
president, has assumed the responsibil- 
ity of the office work. Some of the 
European Governments, especially 
France, will probably breathe easier for 
a time. There is some talk that if af- 
fairs move along successfully President 
Castro will eventually tender his resig- 
nation, but there is no evidence at pres- 
ent that he contemplates any such plan. 


Anthracite coal miners are still idle. 
The committees of the operators and 
miners failed to agree. Both proposed 
schemes for arbitration’, but they could 
not agree on the matters to be arbitrated 
nor the composition of the Board of Ar- 
bitration. As a result the retail price 
of coal has gone up 25 cents a ton. Many 
prophesy a continued strike, but John 
Mitchell, the president of the Miners’ 
Union, thinks that some method of 
agreement will be reached within the 
next few weeks. 


The trustees of the Johns Hopkins 
University plan to borrow $1,000,000 
with which to begin the removal of the 
university to its new site of Homewood, 
in the suburbs of Baltimore. With this 
sum such buildings as are absolutely 
necessary can be erected, and the others 
will be added from time to time as funds 
become available. The State Legisla- 
ture has been petitioned for $50,000 
yearly for two years to pay the interest 
upon the $1,000,000. When the removal 
takes place the present buildings in the 
heart of Baltimore can be sold for an 
amount sufficient to pay off the indebted- 
ness. 


Mt. Vesuvius, in Italy, has been very 
active for nearly two weeks. The dis- 
turbance is now practically past. Re- 
ports concerning the disaster are yet in- 
complete, but it is quite certain that it 
was the most destructive eruption which 
has taken place for years. A number of 
small villages and towns situated at the 
base of the mountain have been de- 
stroyed. Hundreds of lives were lost. 
The city of Naples, which is situated 
about ten miles from the voleano on the 
other side of the bay, suffered from the 
shower of ashes and cinders to such an 
extent that traffic in the streets was 
practically impossible. A number of 
buildings collapsed because of the extra 
weight on the roofs. Clouds of smoke 
and ashes obscured the sunlight as far 
north as Paris, France. 


Does your bak=- 
ing powder con- 
tain alum? Look 
upon the label. 
Use only a powder 
whose label shows | 
it to be made with 
cream of tartar. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in 
buying only the Royal 
Baking Powder, which is 
the best cream of tartar 


baking powder that can 
be had. 


The Salvation Army has an excellent 
department known as the “ Prisoner’s 
Aid,” which seeks the permanent refor- 
mation of men and women behind the 
bars. They endeavor to get acquainted 
with the prisoners while they are con- 
fined, and encourage and help them in 
every way possible. They also enable 
them to get honorable employment when 
released. This department is under the 
supervision of Evangeline C. Booth, Com- 
mander, and Colonel Thomas Holland, 
National Secretary. They have just be- 
gun the publication of a small monthly 
paper known as “The Brighter Day.” 
This is a unique publication, since it is 
intended for. circulation exclusively 
among convicts. The scheme seems to 
be a good one, and should succeed. 


While John Alexander Dowie, the first 
apostle of Zion City, Ill., has been absent 
in Mexico in quest of health, the leading 
overseer of Zion, Voliva, in whose hands 
the administration of affairs were left, 
suddenly concluded to turn the property 
over to a fellow-overseer, and he in turn 
deeded it back to Voliva. This action is 
supposed to disinherit Dowie, but it is 
only the beginning of his troubles. His 
wife is asking for a divorce from him, 
and his son is telling a number of things 
very damaging to the reputation of Eli- 
jah III. Dowie hastily returned from 
Mexico last week, but wisely concluded 
not to enter Zion City. Feeling in that 
malenial borough is not as congenial for 
a former leader as a person would expect 
to find in a religious Utopia. Dowie is 
seeking to regain control of his property 
through the courts. 
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Some distress was occasioned in the 
United States on account of the date 
originally fixed by the Czar for the sec- 
ond Hague Conference. Russia was un- 
able to take a leading part in the former 
conference on account of the disturb- 
ances in the Far East, and the Czar cov- 
eted an opportunity to call a second con- 
ference. President Roosevelt, after tak- 
ing the initiative in the matter, respect- 
fully suspended his efforts out of 
courtesy to the Czar. In the mean time, 
the American Government made arrange- 
ments for a conference on international 
questions to meet at Rio Janeiro during 
Seventh month, expecting, of course, that 
The Hague Conference would be called 
some time later this fall. It was not 
at all pleasant in this situation to learn 
that the Czar had fixed on Seventh 
month as the time for The Hague Con- 
ference. A protest was promptly filed, 
to which the Czar responded, and the 
date of The Hague Conference is now 
to be fixed by international agreement. 


The message of President Diaz, of 
Mexico, delivered at the recent opening 
of the spring session of Congress, was 
full of the bright and progressive busi- 
ness of peace. That country is doing its 
best to eliminate the ancient dangers of 
yellow fever, and the President reports 
a successful fall and winter campaign in 
that line. There has been erected at 
Vera Cruz a new sanitary station of the 
most modern sort, at a cost of $504,000. 
Earnest work is also being done to elimi- 
nate the always serious presence of 
typhus in the City of Mexico, and a spe- 


A WOMAN DOCTOR 


Was Quick to See that Coffee Poison was 
Doing the Mischief. 


A lady tells of a bad case of coffee 
poisoning and tells it in a way so simple 
and straightforward that literary skill 
could not improve it. 

“T had neuralgic headaches for 12 
years,’ she says, “and have suffered 
untold agony. When I first began to 
have them I weighed 140 pounds, but 
they brought me down to 110. I went 
to many doctors and they gave me only 
temporary relief. So I suffered on, till 
one day in 1904, a woman doctor told me 
to drink Postum Food Coffee. She said 
I looked like I was coffee poisoned. 

“So I began to drink Postum and I 
gained 15 pounds in the first few weeks 
and am still gaining, but not so fast as 
at first. My headaches began to leave 
me after I had used Postum about two 
weeks—long enough I expect to get the 
coffee poison out of my system. _ 

“Now that a few months have passed 
since I began to use Postum Food Coffee, 
I can gladly say that I never know what 
a neuralgic headache is like any more, 
and it was nothing but Postum that 
cured me. Before I used Postum I 
never went out alone; I would get 
bewildered and would not know which 
way to turn. Now I go alone and 
my head is as clear as a bell. My brain 
and nerves are stronger than they have 
been for years.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little 
book, “ The Road to Wellville.” in pkgs. 


cial appropriation of $80,000 is asked to 
advance that campaign. The water sup- 
ply of the capital city has been improved, 
and the betterment of its paving, street 
lighting, charitable and penal establish- 
ments continues; all the while better 
things are being done in the direction 
of modern sanitation. New courts have 
helped to lessen the law’s delay in crimi- 
nal cases. In the line of education much 
is being done. The work of the normal 
school is commended, and the Federal 
Government is doing increased work in 
primary teaching. The commercial col- 
lege has provided a new course for young 
men desiring to fit themselves for the 
consular service. Advance is reported all 
along the line of the government depart- 
ments, including a considerable addition 
to the government telegraph line. “ The 
economic conditions of the republic are 
prosperous,” despite bad luck with the 
corn and wheat crops. 


The trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion Fund who have charge of the admin- 
istration of the $10,000,000 gift of An- 
drew Carnegie, to provide pensions for 
professors and teachers of institutions 
of higher learning, met in New York, 
last week, and adopted a scale of pen- 
sions. The income from the fund will 
be about $500,000. There are on file 
at the present time 200 applications for 
pensions. The following are some of the 
rules adopted by the trustees, covering 
the distribution of the benefits: ‘ Any 
person sixty-five years old and not less 
than fifteen years in service as a pro- 
fessor who is at the time of his retire- 
ment a professor in an accepted institu- 
tion shall be entitled to an annual retire- 
ment allowance as follows: For active 
pay of $1,600 or less an allowance of 
$1,000 shall be granted, providing that 
no retiring allowance shall exceed 90 per 
cent. of active pay. For active pay 
greater than $1,600 the retiring allow- 
ance shall equal $1,000, increased by $50 
for each $100 in excess of $1,600. No 
retiring allowance shall exceed $3,000. 
After twenty-five years’ service, regard- 
less of age, the retiring allowance was 
fixed as follows: For active pay of 
$1,600 or less’ a retiring allowance of 
$800 shall be granted, providing that no 
retiring allowance shall exceed 80 per 
cent. of active pay. For active pay 
greater than $1,600 the retiring allow- 
ance shall equal $800, increased by $40 
for each $100 of active pay in excess of 
$1,600. No person under the age of 65, 
or who has served less than twenty-five 
years, shall be entitled to a retiring al- 
lowance; but the trustees may, at their 
discretion, pay any person otherwise 
eligible who has become incapable of dis- 
charging duties by permanent infirmity 
of mind or body, an allowance not ex- 
ceeding that which he would be entitled 
to had he reached the age of 65.” A pro- 
vision has been made for pensioning 
widows of professors. They are to re- 
ceive one-half the benefits of their hus- 
bands. 


A political Labor party in the British 
Parliament is a new thing. Representa- 
tives of labor organizations have been 
there for years, and have been praised 
and patronized by Tories and Liberals. 
They have been cultivated by fashionable 
societv and commended by British Peers. 
But the representatives of labor in the 
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LECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


ae “AS |] KING OF ITS KIND 
Nes and so acknowledged by 


il Pe more than a million house- 
if keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 

Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


**Srnicon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 


new Parliament have become a party, 
and their demands are astonishing the 
British public. Their first move was to 
demand the reversal of the Taff Vale de- 
cision which made trades unions’ funds 
attachable in payment of damages re- 
sulting from strike violence for which 
the unions may be responsible. The bill 
introduced by them is a piece of purely 
class legislation. It reads: “No action 
shall be brought against a trade union 
or other association aforesaid for the 
recovery of damages sustained by any 
person or persons by reason of the ac- 
tions of any member or members of such 
trade unions or other associations.” The 
Liberal party yielded to this demand, 
only to find that it is the beginning of a 
new legislation which is astonishing the 
British public. Bills have been intro- 
duced for paying salaries to the mem- 
bers, providing from the public funds for 
the feeding of all poor children in the 
primary schools and the payment of old- 
age pensions; for restoring the postal 
franking privileges whose abuses brought 
an end to it a generation ago, with other 
proposals on the way which would add 
largely to the heavy tax bills against 
which the middle classes have been 
chronically protesting. For it is mainly 
out of their pockets that money must 
come for better housing of the poor, free 
feeding of the children, cheap railway 
tickets for working men, free schools, 
ete. Reaction is sure to come soon, The 
pendulum is swinging violently in Eng- 
lish politics at present, but the agitation 
will result in greater democracy with 
less stability. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


The second number of the current vol- 
ume of “The Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society ” is now ready for dis- 
tribution. The leading article is by 
Joseph 8. Walton, and is the first paper 
of a series on David Lloyd, a prominent 
Friend in early colonial history. Sev- 
eral pages are devoted to a continuation 
of “Trish Quaker Records.” It also 
contains a sketch of “George Fox’s 
Watch Seal,” “Friends in Current Lit- 
erature,” and other articles of interest. 
Illustrations are given showing George 
Fox’s watch seal and an impression in 
wax. The price for membership in the 
Friends’ Historical Society is $1.25 per 
year. This includes a subscription to 
“The Journal.” Back numbers of “ The 
Journal” can be secured for $1.25 per 
volume. Address Herman Newman, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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NOTICE. 

Friends’ Library, 142 N, Sixteenth St., 
Philadelphia. Open on weekdays from 
) a.m, to 1 p.m., and from 2 p.m. to 6 
p.m. 

Recent additions to the library in- 
clude the following books: 

Denby, Charles.—* China and Her Peo- 
ple” (2 volumes). 

Foster, J. W.—‘ Century of American 
Diplomacy.” 

Gosse, Edmund,—* Coventry Patmore.” 

Greenslet, Ferris.—‘“James Russell 
Lowell.” 

, Hyde, W. DeW.—“ The College Man 
and the College Woman.” 

Marston, E.—* After Work.” 

Molinari, G. de—* Society of To- 
morrow.” 

Moore, J. B.—“ American Diplomacy.” 

Schillings, C. G.—*‘ Flashlights on the 
Jungle.” 

Schouler, 
1776.” 

Seaman, L. L.— “Real Triumph of 
Japan.” 

Tozier, Josephine—‘Among English 
Inns.” 


DON’T DELAY BUYING 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Although the cream separator is an all-the-year-round ma- 
chine, right now is the best time to buy one if you have not 
already done so. Within the next two months the milk flow 
of most herds will be doubled, and savings will count biggest. 
If you haven’t a separator to take care of this extra milk, a 
great percentage of your entire year’s milk profits will be lost. 
Any one who has two or more cows should by all means take 
steps to secure a good separator without delay. If you buy 
one at once it will more than half pay for itself before the 
middle of the summer. Otherwise, just so much money will 
be lost, wasted, thrown away. Why not have a DE LAVAL 
machine set up at once in your dairy for a free trial, where 
you may test and try it out. This will cost you absolutely 
nothing, and you can see and learn for yourself just what the 
separator will save you. Over 700,000 users have already proven 
the DE LAVAL to be the most profitable thing on the, farm, 
and the number of DE LAVAL machines sold to date is ten 
times all others combined. Hence, there is no reasonable ex- 
cuse why any one who is desirous of securing the largest possi- 
ble milk profits from their cows should not at least give the 
DE LAVAL a fair trial. Don’t delay, but write us to-day for 
a free catalogue and full particulars concerning how you may 
secure a DE LAVAL machine. Those who “‘haven’t the ready 
cash with which to purchase a separator should remember that 
the cash is not necessary in buying a DE LAVAL, for it can 
be purchased upon such liberal terms that it will more than 
save its cost while it is being paid for. Write to-day. 


James. — “Americans of 


CLIMBING TO REST. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Still must I climb, if I would rest; 
The bird soars upward to his nest; 
The young leaf on the tree top high 
Cradles itself within the sky. 


The streams, that seem to hasten down, 
Xeturn in clouds, the hills to crown; 

The plant arises from her root 

To rock aloft her flower and fruit. 


I cannot in the valley stay; 

The great horizons stretch away; 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders unto higher ground. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 109-113 YouviLLe SQUARE 
CHICAGO General Offices : MONTREAL 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


1213 FILBERT STREET 75 & 77 YoRK STREET 
NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
9 & 11 Drumm ST. 14 & 16 Princess STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 


To work+-to rest—for each a time; 
I toil, but I must also climb; 
What soul was ever quite at ease 
Shut in by earthly boundaries? 


IT am not glad till I have known 
Life that can lift me from my own; 
A loftier level must be won, 

A mightier strength to lean upon. 


GENT IS ALL IT COSTS 
to write postal for our big 
cata- 


Free Bicycle < 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 


DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
reight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 
B All our new and wonderful propositions with 
= i catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
Ee sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
Mik other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
ou want to Make Money or Earn a@ 
Bicvein write for our Special Offer. 
RES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F-191 Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers ot 
‘*The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. No adver: 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order 


And heaven draws near as I ascend; 

The breeze invites, the stars befriend; 

All things are beckoning toward. the 
Best; 

I climb to Thee, my God, for rest! 


THE *LYMOUTH.—115 W. Coulter Street, 
Germantown. Two very-desirable 2nd-story rooms, 
after Fifth month Ist. §S. C. C. Reeve. Ws 


VERY LOW RATES TO LOS ANGELES 
AND SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


HYMN AND SONG=-POEMS revised and cor- 
rected, and publishers’ names furnished by a 
successful writer who has started others. Price 10 
cents per poem. Jennie E, Hussey, Henniker, New 
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On account of meeting Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, Im- 
perial Council, Los Angeles, Cal., May 
7th to 10th, 1906, and National Congress 
of Mothers, Los Angeles, Cal., May 7th 
to llth, 1906, special reduced rate round 
trip tickets to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Cal., will be sold via Southern 
Railway on April 24th to May 4th, in- 
elusive, at rate of $78.75 from Philadel- 
phia. Proportionate low rates from 
other points. Final return limit of tick- 
ets July 31st, 1906. 

In addition to the Standard Pullman 
Drawing-room  Sleeping-cars operated 
daily, the Southern Railway operates on 
fast trains, tri-weekly, Personally Con- 
ducted Pullman Tourist Sleeping-cars 


Hampshire. R. F. D. Route No, 2. 


GERMANTOWN.—516 Queen Lane. Few select 
boarders accommodated in adult Friends’ family ; 
¥% minute from train, 2 from trolleys. Convenient 
for gentlemen in business in city. Good rooms and 
table. Airy, pleasant situation. 


between Washington and Pacifie Coast 
points, without change, via Atlanta, 
New Orleans and El Paso, in which the 
berth rate is only $8.50. Superb Din- 
ing-car service on all through trains. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passen- 
ger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father usesit for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of ased, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S, A. 
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Extraordinary Offer Readers 


—TO QUICKLY INTRODUCE TWO NEW GREAT WORKS— 


A New Bible with a Marvelous Feature { 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKER’S BIBLE 
INDEXED AND MARKED IN RED 
By the Best Methods of Bible Marking 
on all Subjects connected wieh .°*. 


THE THEME OF SALVATION 


To enable any person to turn rapidly to verses on these 
subjects, and to read in consecutive order all passages 
relating to any one of the topics chosen ; to give Bible 
Readings at a moment's notice or to tell at a glance 
the subjects of any verse or passage marked, 
No other Bible in the world like it. Size 6x8% ins. “French 
Seal binding, fepes overlapping covers, strong, thin paper, 
large, clear type, self-pronouncing text. Regular price, $4.75 
“HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE” for Young and Old, by Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D.D. Contains 168 stories, each complete, yet forming a continuous narrative. Original, 
vivid, more fascinating to the young than fiction. Highly recommended by press and pulpit. 
Size 6x8%4 inches. Cloth, 752 pages. 16 color plates, 262 engravings. Regular price $2.50. 


Regular Price, Bible. .$4.75 All ch a 
Rerular Price, Book. .$2. $2.50 WE WILL SEN D paid Yor ealttea 
BOTH FOR $3. 50 time only 


Otel astro. titer $7.25 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 


1010 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued mental Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


. Sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty, 

O We examine every 


DR. C. W. McCURDY, osteopathist 


724 Real Estate Trust Building 
$. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Evenings by appointment —_ Bell Phone, Walnut 1798 A 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm.D. Willis & Co., 1345S. 11th St., Phila. 


moto 2AM C 
0 . M. R TOMERS 
2to4 P.M. ue ri 


Have TEstTep 


lar and 
theft licy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Pheaes 


security and know 

every borrower. Wemake our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete. In 

a years we have learned how to select the 

nest. Nc one now handling western mortgages has 

had more experience, We give you the benefit of that 

experience. The quality of the securitics now on 

hand has never been surpassed. Highest references. 
Write for circulars and full information free. 


PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan, 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


Bs INDIGO BLUE 
ES iS 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free sampies mailed. 
STR Depot, No. 288 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


— 
A Mortgage is like 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every packagey 


For 
° 9 DYSPEPSIA, 
Deacon Smith’s Mule ei coun 
AT FLOUR. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 


Bx 01 oh 
Farwell & Rhines, fats? own. N. Y., U.S.A. 


CHAIRS Rushed ausve 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on &@> at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


It has a habit of bobbing up 
regularly. While you live 
you can take care of it. After 
that— well, you’d be wise 
now to consult the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921«3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


ae: 5 eel 
“Dreadful sot in its ways. | 
| 


‘Another week 
gone—”’ 


and the little family in your cheerful 
home is still unprotected from the 
trials of financial stress if you should 
be suddenly taken away. 

Save them that trial. Save a little 


money which now goes for inciden- 
tals, and let it build a barrier wall 
against the attacks of want, when 
such protection is most needed. 


The Prudential 


can help you build that wall. It is 
no idle catch phrase that has insepar- 
ably linked the Prudential name with 
the Rock of Gibraltar. It as the 
strength of Gibraltar,éand you may 
well use its resources, its solidity, its 
liberal terms of insurance to safe- 
guard the financial welfare of your 
family. 

Another week has begun. Write 
to-day for circular, ‘‘How Can I 
Invest One Hundred Dollars per 
Year to the Best Advantage ?” 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


Dept. 67 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
. President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


Located in the Watchung Mouniains. For the treatment of 
creme - nervous cases, ay eee: te, raat in lawn, 
ew bu every comfort. ssage, elec B 
D Booklet. Telephone 84, 


J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 


GTENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and re 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 
MARY M. AITE 


$07 Lippincoit Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phils. 


( Rell, Walnut 52-10 
1 Keystone Race 70-09 


Telephones: 


JANE REYNOLDS» ake 
CROTON LAKE» 
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Lesson for Fifth month 6th, 1906. : ; : 
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Whittier College 


‘‘By the western sea, where sets the sun” 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 


Of orange groves and palm drives. 


In the “Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years. 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself ? 


$200 


pays for tuition, 


books, and 


room and board in our home-like 


dormitory, for one year. 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wuotier, catirornia 
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Awnings and Slip 
Covers 


The awning materials are here 
and also the pretty new cretonnes, 
dimities and Belgian linens for slip 
covers. 

Place your orders now, that you 
may be fixed comfortably when 
the warm weather comes. 

For Awnings we use only John 
Boyle’s goods, used by the govern- 
ment, so you may know that they 
are the best, and galvanized iron 
frames; and we have only experts 
to cut them. Awnings that we 
put up are not the “ short-skirted ” 
kinds you see on some houses. 

The Slip Covers are made sufii- 
ciently large to permit shrinking, 
but they do not look “baggy ” 
before they are laundered. 

A postal or a ’phone call will 
bring an expert to show samples 
and give estimates. 

Second Floor, Filbert Street. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa on 
Acker has them. je and faith in God. Read‘‘ Chapters from DO 
Those delicious Swiss New ActS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 
Chocolates. ; ; 
A Children’s Magazine 


FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


ue haps Life atte ho. 


OF elas Gflice, 409 CHESTMUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73, 263, 086. 72 
4,701,293.84 


CAPITAL, $1, 000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


Surplus, belonging to esta coat not pocinding 
capital stock ° ° . . . ° 


Tngoetertenl Third month 02, 1865. Charter Pervetual, 


7,495,933.28 


UNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ° ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


And Is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOK, 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T, WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 
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Gate fenerican Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


PHILADELPHIA, FourTH MontH 26, 1905. 17 


IN THE PATH OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 


Tue most terrible earthquake of recent times has 
visited California and left great sections of its finest 
city a heap of ruins. The details of the calamity are 
staggering and move all hearts with sympathy. It 
has been customary ever since the fall of Sodom and 
Gomorrah to read in such catastrophes the wrath of 
God, smiting men for their sins. Pompeii, Lisbon, 
Charleston, St. Pierre, have passed through the or- 
deal, and at each period there have been contem- 
porary “ prophets” who have called the calamity a 
divine judgment. That explanation for the dire dis- 
aster on the Pacific coast has already been seized 
upon. 
~ But what a conception of God must he have who 
thinks of Him as smiting down a whole city in blind 
fury because there happen to be wicked men and 
women within the city! The Sodom narrative repre- 
sents Abraham as shocked at the idea of a kind of 
justice which would sweep down the righteous with 
the guilty. ‘“ Will not the Judge of all the earth,” 
he cries in surprise, “ do right’? There is, he means, 
something wrong in the heavens, if good and bad are 
indiscriminately mowed down in the cyclone of 
wrath. Jonah, sulking under his gourd, learns that 
his old view of God, as a Being who demolishes cities 
to punish wickedness, and who confuses the innocent 
and the sinful in one sweep of wrath, is wholly a 
wrong view. In fact, the book of Jonah was written 
to teach a view of God precisely opposite to this popu- 
lar one. 

“Think ye,” says the Christ, who came to give us 
a new revelation of God, “think ye, that those 
eighteen on whom the tower of Siloam fell were 
guilty above all others?” ‘“ God sends His rain on 
the just and unjust alike.” Ina word, physical events 
are not “signs” of wrath; they do not minister jus- 
tice. They do not indicate that an avenger is at 
work. There is a mighty moral order in the universe 
which works itself out in every life, but it is within. 
Sin and wrongdoing carry a man, by an irresistible 
law of moral gravitation, to “ his own place,” and one 
ean no more escape the effects of sin than he can 
escape his shadow, when the sun is in the sky. Every 
one of us is weaving the tissue of a destiny which will 
wrap us about like a cocoon, for joy or for woe. 


Here, in this inner world, is the sphere of divine jus- 
tice. Here within, with hammer as soft as snow- 
flake’s fall, He moulds and shapes our doom; He 
builds and He tears down. The still, small voice is 
more dreadful than the earthquake. The earthquake 
is a natural event; the still, small operation in the 
heart is spiritual and divine. There, in that tribunal, 
there is no confusion of the good with the bad. The 
Judge of all the earth does right. 


THE EARTH IN THE MAKING. 


Sucu mighty natural phenomena’ as the recent 
eruption of Vesuvius, and the opening of a fissure of 
the earth in California, make us realize that our 
earth is still in the making. We have started in to 
live in an earthly house before the work is wholly 
finished on it. The earth is a ball of cooling matter. 
Once it was gaseous, then it was liquid, now it has a 
solid crust and a liquid interior. It is solid enough 
for us to live on it, and it is cool enough to be safe 
and comfortable, but strange things are all the time 
happening inside, and sometimes they make the seem- 
ing solid crust an uncomfortable place. 

A cooling substance contracts, and in the process 
the-thinner parts are forced into new shapes. The 
earth everywhere shows the marks of tremendous 
breaks and upheavals. When the crust was thin 
there were earthquakes all the time, earthquakes 
which would make our recent ones look puny. But 
that was before man began the daring feat of living 
on the pie crust and of building skyscrapers on it! 
Now for the most part it stays quietly in its place. 
It occasionally rumbles and scares us, but it seldom 
breaks open in the old-time fashion. We do get, how- 
ever, from time to time, reminders that the earth 
creation is still under way, and that we must assume 
some risks if we move in at this stage of the work! 

Professor G. W. Hayes, director of the Geological 
Survey, gives the following explanation of the shak- 
ing in California: 

“The San Francisco disturbances are due to the 
slipping of the surface rocks to adjust themselves to 
changed conditions inside the earth. They have no 
relationship whatever with the eruption of Vesuvius. 
The interior of the earth is not in a molten state ex- 
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cept in the region of the volcanoes, but if you go 
down a distance of sixty or seventy miles the rocks 
are practically in a fluid state from the immense pres- 
sure on top of them. They act like a liquid and they 
flow to adjust themselves to changed condition. But 
when you come nearer the surface, where the strata 
are hard and brittle, the slipping of a part of the 
earth’s crust along the line of fault, will give you just 


the conditions that attended the attack in San Fran- 


cisco. The old earth, take it as a whole, is a very un- 
easy body, and is in a state of constantly changing 
When the foundations dip down there 


has to be an adjustment of the surface, like the break- 


equilibrium. 


ing up of ice on a river and a readjustment of the 
blocks to each other. This is evidently what has just 
happened on the Pacific coast.” 


TWO IMPORTANT QUAKER BOOKS.* 


Tue “ History of Friends in America ” has already 
proved its value, and the copy before us is marked, 
“ Fourth Edition.” 
accuracy and fairness, and is written throughout in 
the historical spirit. It contains a vast amount of in- 
formation, and the position of the authors on all im- 
portant points is backed up by references and authori- 
ties. 


The work is characterized by 


Only those who have ever undertaken to work 
up any chapter of Quaker history can fully realize 
the complications and difficulties which beset one in 
this field of investigation. It is extremely easy to be 
guided by desire and by prejudice where the facts 
are discovered with difficulty. Friends of all names 
and shades have been impressed with the historical 
honesty of this little book. The additions which have 
been made by Allen C. Thomas to bring the history 
up to date show the same patient, painstaking accu- 
racy which appeared everywhere in the original work, 

We need a very much larger, completer history of 
the Quaker movement in America than this work is 
designed to be. The story is full of heroic incident, 
and is rich in material which throws light on the 
wider religious and social development in America. 
Some time, let us hope, the fuller story will get told. 
Meantime we are duly thankful for this shorter study, 
which has shown the spirit in which the larger work 
should be written when the time comes for it. 

Isaac Sharpless has become thoroughly at home in 
the interesting corner of the historical field which he 
has selected by a kind of natural instinct. His two 


*“ A History of Friends in America,” by Allen ©, and Rich- 
ard H. Thomas. John C, Winston Co., Philadelphia. 

“Quakerism and Politics,’ by President Isaac Sharpless. 
Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 


books on “ Quakers in the Government of Pennsylva- 
nia ”’ are solid historical contributions, and this new 
volume of Essays will distinctly add to his reputa- 
tion. ‘To our mind President Sharpless has written 
nothing better than the first Essay in this collection 
—the one on “ A Government of Idealists.” Here is 
a good nugget from that Essay: “ We forget that 
truth makes its own way if given a chance, and that 
cut of our own failures often come the successes of 
the future. These successes will never be produced 
by waiting for better circumstances, but they are 
brought on by Holy Experiments, where with faith 
and courage right principles are set to work in the 
midst of a scoffing and perverse generation.” 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


TEMPERANCE BILLS IN CONGRESS. 
BY S. E, NICHOLSON, 


That the liquor problem is rapidly becoming a 
great National issue is evidenced by the number of 
bills introduced in Congress bearing upon the ques- 
tion. More and more, as shown in the committee 
hearings, and by the discussions on the floor of both — 
House and Senate, is the consideration of this impor- 
tant subject being centered at our great National 
Forum at Washington. Not more clearly was the 
National interest in the slavery problem shown by the 
increasing consideration given it in Congress from 
1820 to 1865, than is the National interest in the 
temperance question emphasized by the frequency of 
its discussion by our Congressmen at the present time. 
At present nearly thirty bills bearg on the liquor 
question are pending in both branches of Congress, 
nearly all of them, with the exception of the anti-can- 
teen repeal bills, being designed to restrain or forbid 
the traffic. 

Early in the present session the liquor question 
was an important part of the consideration given the 
Statehood bill. The demand of the temperance peo- 
ple was for the continuance of the prohibitory policy 
in Indian Territory, and this, together with a pro- 
vision for prohibition in the Indian reservations of 
Oklahoma for a period of twenty-one years, was final- 
ly guaranteed by an amendment, which has been 
adopted by both House and Senate. 

Some inquiry has arisen why the contest was not 
made for prohibition in the whole of the new State, 
comprising both Oklahoma and Indian Territory, as 
the Gallinger-Stone amendment, adopted by the Sen- 
ate a year ago, provided. It should be remembered 
that the whole policy of the Government, and the 
contention of the temperance people, has been to the 
effect that the whole question of prohibiting, regu- 
lating or licensing the traffic should be left entirely 
to the States, a policy which is the basis of the Little- 
field Inter-State Liquor bill, the most important tem- 
perance measure now pending in Congress. A 

The exception to this policy was made, and proper- 
ly so, in the case of Indian Territory and the Indian 
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reservations, because of the solemn treaties, by which 
the United States Government had guaranteed the 
prohibitive policy to the Indians, and it was felt that 
the new State should assume all the moral obligations 
of the Federal Government, when the transfer was 
made from Federal to State authority over the terri- 
tory comprising the new State. Of course if Con- 
gress will accept the responsibility of extending pro- 
hibition over the entire new State, the temperance 
people will rejoice, and have so stated to Congress. 

The one measure of supreme importance to the 
temperance cause now pending is the Littlefield Inter- 
State Commerce Liquor bill, designed to render 
liquors imported from one State into another amen- 
able to State law, immediately upon entering the 
State, and before delivery to the consignee. For a 
century prior to 1888, it was generally agreed that 
the States had complete jurisdiction over the whole 
traffic in intoxicants. But about that time the United 
States Supreme Court began to reverse itself, and by 
a short series of decisions reached the “ Original 
Package” decision, declaring that Inter-State Com- 
merce liquors could not only be delivered to the con- 
signee, but he could sell them in original or unbroken 
packages to some one else. Then came the Wilson 
Act of 1890, designed to remedy the bad conditions 
growing out of this “ Original Package ” decision, but 
by the unfortunate use of the word “ arrival ” in the 
act, the Supreme Court construed the Wilson law to 
mean that the Inter-State Commerce character of the 
liquors did not cease until delivered to the consignee, 
but that he could not in turn sell them in violation of 
State law. Under this, conditions have grown up in 
prohibitory and local option territory that are unbear- 
able, hence the Littlefield bill of this Congress, suc- 
cessor to the Hepburn-Dolliver bill of the last Con- 
gress. 

Several hearings have been had by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, the brewers, distillers, and the Ger- 
man-American Alliance, opposing the measure with 
great earnestness. The Anti-Saloon League has had 
charge of the campaign for the measure, ably sec- 
onded by the W. C. T. U. and other reform and re- 
ligious agencies. The question just now is one of a 
proposed amendment, exempting from the provisions 
of the bill liquors imported for personal use only. 
It is claimed by the advocates of the amendment that 
it is necessary, because of a Supreme Court decision 
in the case of Vance vs. Vandercook, a South Caro- 
lina ease, in which it was declared that any citizen had 
a constitutional right to import liquor for his own 
use, an act the South Carolina dispensary law sought 
to forbid. 

Our contention is that in this case the Supreme 
‘Court was construing the State law in the light of the 
Wilson Act of 1890, which plainly allows liquors to 
be shipped in and delivered to the consignee, and es- 
tablishes a right that no State can abolish. But we 
claim, also, that if Congress will pass the Littlefield 
bill without amendment, then Congress destroys that 
right and makes it possible for the States to take any 
action they may desire. Even if the contention of 
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the friends of the amendment be correct, we claim 
again that if such absolute right exists, it is based in 
the Inter-State Commerce clause of the Constitution, 
and not in the proposed amendment, hence it is alto- 
gether unnecessary. 

We are against the amendment also because we do 
not believe there will be enough gained over pres- 
ent conditions to warrant the trouble of enacting the 
legislation. The Anti-Saloon League would prefer to 
continue the fight another year, if necessary, and get 
something substantial, than to accept a measure that 
would mean so little to the temperance cause. The 
delay in reporting the bill is because of the conten- 
tion over the proposed amendment. 

Another subject of interest, touching which more 
than a dozen bills have been introduced, is the one 
of taxation of the traffic in prohibitory territory. A 
substitute bill has been reported from the committee, 
under which the internal revenue department must 
report to the State authorities a list of those paying 
the internal tax in prohibitory districts, so that where 
State laws make the possession of internal revenue 
tax receipts prima facie evidence of the sale of 
liquors, it will be much easier to enforce the State law 
against the speak-easy. 

The usual bills to repeal the anti-canteen law have 
made their appearance, but it is understood the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee will not report them. Some 
day a lot of temperance people, who have been woe- 
fully misled on the whole canteen question by the 
false reports that have emanated from a liquor news- 
paper bureau, will come to understand the great bene- 
fits that have come from the abolishment of the liquor 
traffic from the army. Meanwhile Congress has again 
responded to the appeals of the temperance people, as 
originally planned by the Anti-Saloon League, in the 
appropriation of $350,000 for continuing the erec- 
tion of amusement rooms at the army posts. These 
appropriations now reach a total of over $2,000,000, 
and the policy of the Government in looking after the 
welfare of the soldiers, without the necessity of pro- 
fits from the sale of beer, is more fully established. 

The urgency deficiency bill again contains a provis- 
ion this year forbidding Federal aid to the State Sol- 
diers’ Homes that maintain a canteen, 

Another bill is that of Representative Webber, of 
Ohio, designed to prohibit the liquor traffic in the 
whole of the District of Columbia. Another measure 
by Senator Hansbrough, provides for a new Excise 
Board in the District of Columbia, and is receiving 
the hearty support of the Washington City Anti-Sa- 
loon League. 

The most important action that can be taken by 
our friends throughout the country just now, is to ap- 
peal to their Senators and Representatives for favor- 
able and speedy action on the Littlefield Inter-State 
Liquor bill without amendment. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


“ The seeret of a Christian’s life is to walk indeed 
upon a narrow path, but with a wide heart.” 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The business meetings of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting were held in separate session at the meeting 
house at Fourth and Arch Streets from the 16th to 
the 20th of this month. The average attendance was 
probably nearly two thousand, of whom a large num- 
ber were young persons, school and college students. 
The business was conducted after the usual dignified 
manner. Although the democracy of Quakerism, 
and the equality of all members was repeatedly re- 


ferred to, the younger members did not assume a pro- 


portionate share in the discussion of the business and 
in the vocal concern of the meeting, but in other ways 
they manifested a greater interest than in previous 
years. Many of the older Friends were missed this 
year. The reports indicated that, as many as twelve 
ministers and elders had died during the past year, 
including such faithful and influential members as 
Joseph S. Elkinton and Samuel Morris. The follow- 
ing prominent Friends attended the sessions as visi- 
tors: Benjamin W. Wood, of Pickering, Canada; 
William O. Newhall and wife, of Lynn, Mass.; 
M. Chace, of Providence, R. I.; Charles and Clara 
Perry, of Westerly, R. I.; Benjamin Brown and 
Abram Fisher, of North Carolina; Dilwyn Stratton, 
of Winona, Ohio; Eli Harvey, of Plainfield, Ind.; 
William L. Pearson, of Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia., 
and Mary Marriage Allen, of England. The clerks 
were William Bishop and Anna P. Haines; assistant 
clerks, Charles 8. Carter and Susanna S. Kite. 

The “state of society,’ as presented by the full 
answers to the queries, seemed little changed from 
last year. No important differences in the number of 
meetings or their membership would probably have 
been shown if the reports had been statistical. Nor, 
so far as the answers indicated, has there been any 
change in the moral status of the Church. In review- 
ing the past year, however, other information and 
knowledge lead to the belief that there has been a 
growth in the truth” in some communities where 
young Friends have been studying Quaker history 
and doctrine, interesting themselves in small meet- 
ings, binding themselves together in closer fellowship, 
and in other ways consecrating themselves to Quak- 
erlsm and its present-day message. 

The need of a modern interpretation of Quaker- 
ism, both in our ministry and our literature, was 
shown by the meetings, and partly expressed in them. 
For example, a tract upon a very timely subject, pre- 
pared by the Meeting for Sufferings, was found to be 
expressed in stereotyped phrases and drawn out to 
such length that it defeated the object of the concern 
for which it was written, and was withheld by the 
yearly meeting for revision. 

Much interest in the yearly meeting’s different ef- 
forts was shown in considering the reports for the 
past year and in looking forward to the future. The 
greatest positive work has been along these three edu- 
cational lines: At Tunesassa, N. Y., a small school 
has for decades been quietly exerting a powerful in- 
fluence for the gradual civilization of the Indians of 
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the neighboring reservations. An excellent and 
unique primary school system is organized under a 
committee of the yearly meeting and a general super- 
intendent. Westtown Boarding School is giving this 
year secondary or college preparatory education to 
nearly two hundred Friends, of whom about one-third 
belong to other yearly meetings. 

Although the. yearly meeting does not officially 
conduct work along the lines of Peace, Freedmen’s 
Education, Foreign Missions, Temperance Reform, 
Bible Schools, or work connected with the Indian 
Aid Association, yet there exist among its members- 
ship strong and prosperous associations representing 
each of these interests. These societies, as usual, held 
annual meetings in the afternoons and evenings of 
vearly meeting week at the meeting house on Twelfth 
Street. The program of these meetings, as previous- 
ly announced, was carried out before large and inter- 
ested audiences. Among the addresses by prominent 
speakers were: “‘ The Past and Present of the Peace 
Movement,” by Joshua L. Baily; “ Practical Educa- 
tion for the Negro,” by R. R. Moton, of the Hamp-— 
ton Institute; “‘ The Sudan Mission,” by H. Karl W. 
Kumm, Ph.D.; “Some Present day Light on the 
Temperance Problem,” by Rufus M. Jones; “ The 
Progress of the Temperance Cause Within Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting,” by Joshua L. Baily; “The 
Place of Bible Study in Everyday Life,” by Dr. 
Charles R. Erdman, of Princeton University; 
“School and Mission Work Among the Sioux,” by 
Aaron B, Clark. H de G 


THE BROKEN WING. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


I walked through the woodland meadows, 
Where sweet the thrushes sing, i 
And I found on a bed of mosses 
A bird with a broken wing. 
I healed its wound, and each morning 
It sang its old sweet strain; 
But the bird with a broken pinion 
Never soared as high again. 


I found a young life broken 
By sin’s seductive art; 

And, touched with a Christ-like pity,,. 
I pressed him to my heart. 

He lived with a noble purpose, 
And struggled not in vain; 

But the life that sin had stricken 
Never soared as high again. 


But the bird with a broken pinion 
Kept another from the snare; 
And the life that sin had stricken 
Raised another from despair. 
Each loss has its compensation, 
There is healing for every pain; 
But the bird with a broken pinion a 
Never soars as high again. 


The marvel of the miracle becomes insignificant: 
beside the wonder of its motive.—S. S. Times. 
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FLASH-LIGHTS ON THE SITUATION. 


BY WILLIAM 8. WOOTON. 


For a half century I have been gathering up old 

Quaker pamphlets, books and tracts, often reading 
them with no special object in view, and yet being 
able at times to see quite a little into some of the con- 
ditions of the rise and ongoings of our people. But 
for the past year I have been aroused to the keenest 
interest in the discussions going on, and what has 
been most comforting to me, I have for the past four 
months had the clearest mind of my life, and nothing 
else to do but run down any fact of Quakerism I may 
incline to. My experience in this has been wonder- 
fully illuminating, and to the effect of vastly increas- 
ing my appreciation of Orthodox Friends as an or- 
ganization, not that I find them perfect, but rather 
imperfect, and that they have put up the bars 
against very many better things. So I see this agita- 
tion may, if we are wise, be of great profit to us. But 
if we get up our Quaker stubbornness, with a few 
hobbies and some intolerance to match,*we may ruin 
the best opportunity any Church has ever had. One 
of the finest features of the whole situation is that 
this controversy is touching the best class of the 
young people of our Church, and yet woe be to us 
and our cause if we mislead them. We must remem- 
ber that we are not theologians, nor do we have a 
creditable theology, in a technical, systematic sense. 
All our lives we have been pounding Bibles and de- 
nouncing such dangerous things; but notwithstanding 
our frenzied oratory the coming demand is a pro- 
found, logical and deeply spiritual statement of our 
religious views, not a preachment, but a standard the- 
ology that will compare for clearness and diction with 
any other like statement of doctrine in existence. If 
our doctrines are not worth this they are worth 
nothing. 

Perhaps the above is a flash light, but it was not 
programed in my mind when I began to write, so I 
will proceed to enforce what I mean above by giving 
the program in part as I see it. 

First. Nowhere in the writings of Friends do I find 
anything like an adequate explanation or description 
of what the kingdom of God is. This is almost as 
true of other denominations as with Friends. But 
when we observe the attitude that Christ and the 
apostles took towards this greatest institution—shall 
I call it?—it is impossible that it should not be of 
highest interest to God’s people everywhere. Twenty- 
eight times in Matthew it is called the kingdom of 
heaven, and over fifty times in the other gospels the 
kingdom of God. This kingdom appears to be the 
essential and potential theme in the mind of Christ 
in establishing His work here on earth, and it is this 
that He strictly and straightly charges His apostles 
to preach about when He sent them out; and lest 
they forget or neglect it He charges, “ notwithstand- 
ing be ye sure of this—the kingdom of God has come 
nigh unto you.” After Christ’s ascension the apos- 


tles divided their preaching into three parts, preach- 
ing Christ, preaching the kingdom, preaching the 
word, with a growing preponderance to Christ as the 
king of the kingdom. But in our day how much or 
how clearly have we had the kingdom preached? It 
may be that somebody somewhere may find an expo- 
sition of that foremost spiritual institution known to 
earth among Friends’ writings, but I have not; and 
I think it imperative that we have it. There is no rea- 
son why we should not have it, since Christ threw 
so much force and emphasis into the doctrine and 
made it so much His mission. 

Second. The doctrine of regeneration, so far as 
a clear statement of it is concerned, is almost entire- 
ly left out of Friends’ writings. In the proceedings 
against Jeffry Bullock, for unsoundness of belief, 
just after the Wilkinson and Story trouble, a state- 
ment of regeneration is made at the close of a long 
document testifying against him. It is not very con- 
cise, but all the elements are there, but no instruc- 
tions as to how to make it work in actual application. 
William Penn, in one place, drops onto the subject 
in a short, concise way, but in his attempt to set it 
to work he fails utterly. George Fox now and then 
uses the word regeneration, but he rarely ever at- 
tempts to give anything a doctrinal setting. Friends 
may find what I have not, and may be able to throw 
floods of light on this great subject. But we should 
know that our position toward this most profound 
spiritual doctrine is very distinguishing from other 
denominations. Indeed, to us as a spiritual people 
this is a positive central doctrine, and in its final an- 
alysis all our negative peculiar views are small affairs 
without it. Its clear explanation will make plain 
some other knotty problems greatly needed; also sim- 
plify the work of the evangelist in bringing souls to 
Christ, which is now a distressing mixture. Now, as 
“misery loves company,” we may not grow despond- 
ent from the above exposure, if that is its name, for 
other denominations are—some of them—in a worse 
condition than we. They have gone forward on this 
doctrine and issued solemn, formal, ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncements, and they are now crystallized, but that 
does not hinder them from being wrong. Most of 
the baptizing churches depend upon baptismal regen- 
eration, which too often depends on a “moral” 
change. But when you start to read up on regenera- 
tion, and your author uses the expression “ moral 
change,” you can burn the book at once, for every 
sane Christian knows it is a spiritual creation and no 
patched up affair. I believe with Daniel Steel, that 
God’s design is to create a new race of spiritual peo- 
ple—a genuine divine evolution from the old corrupt, 
fallen man, a new spiritual creation, a real child of 
God, through the regenerating power of the incor- 
ruptible seed of the word, implanted in the soul of the 
person, who, convicted of the Holy Spirit, repents, 
believes on Jesus and receiving the mighty regener- 
ating word—is born a child of God, and this birth 
makes him a citizen of the kingdom of God and a 
legitimate heir of God and joint heir with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is amazing to me that every Chris- 
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tian does not know that this is a real spiritual crea- 
tion and not a “ moral change,” for nobody on earth 
knows what a moral change is in this connection. 
So you can sweep all the book shelves and tables of 
the world of every line of literature about morals and 
ethical science, and put all the livmg authors, inven- 
tors and teachers of these innumerable systems in 
jail, and forget all that has ever been said about them 


from Jonathan Dymond to Felix Adler, and then | 


you can take the good old strong Bible word, right- 
eousness, and treat it half way right, and it will more 
than fill the place and clear the world’s literature of 
a stupendous mass of traitorous and indiscriminate 
nonsense, that has been invading our joyous, altru- 
istic and resplendent realm of Christian culture with 
amazing havoc, and Christian literature would have 
sense after that, as well as dominion, for it is all in 
the word righteousness. 

Take most of the books of J. B. Walker, Charles 
Hodge, Charles G. Finney, or other of the numerous 
notables, who are in the habit of using the word 
“moral” a great deal, and see how often in their 
writings you can run your pencil through the word, 
and it will read better without .it than with it. 
Often, as above, the word spiritual will be much bet- 
ter, especially with earnest Christian writers. 

This is only one feature of many that might be 
named along this line, as well as many imperfections 
noticeable in general popular theology. 

But to close this up lest I write a book here, let 
Friends surely know that the great doctrine of re- 
generation is the foremost doctrine for usefulness in 
the Quaker system. No other Church can occupy it as 
we can, and no other doctrine is so deserving of being 
clearly understood. May God by His Spirit illuminate 
us. Another distressing and disturbing flash light on 
the situation is that we have got religious knowledge 
and religious feeling reversed. We are all the time 
trying to use our spiritual feelings to know with while 
they are meant to respond to what we know. Our 
feelings are no more made to know with than our 
eyes were made to hear with. Our eyes are the best 
substitute for total loss of hearing, so are our feelings 
best substitute for want of knowing; but in each 
case it is inconvenient. The best proofs I have of 
the plan of salvation is that it is eminently conveni- 
ent. If it were not so we stumbling, dismgenuous 
sinners would fall over ourselves into hell before this 
life’s time was half up. The way is made plain and 
knowing is put first. 

There is no graver or more damaging blunder than 
that revelation is a mystery not easily known. Reve- 
lation has no business to be brought to us benighted 
people for other purposes than to be known, and we 
do not have to go into some sort of a spiritual trance 
to find it out. The conditions needed are: first, to be 
born of the spirit, then to live a spiritual life in sweet 
and familiar communion with the Holy Spirit, who 
always delights to be preciously near to His own be- 
loved children, and there from Him, the author of 
all revelation, we find out the wonderful things of 
God and Christ by His illuminating presence. 


How often does the true spiritual child of God take 
up his Bible. Before him les a plain, flat page of 
print. He begins to read. He has read it often be- 
fore, and as he proceeds in honor of the Holy Spirit 
a flash light falls on a modest text. It was never so 
to his memory before. The heights and depths of 
limitless truth shoot out from this fountain of facts 
as accurate as mathematics. The infidel or higher 
critic may ply his scissors to mistranslations, interpo- 
lations and misinterpretations, but not to this text; for 
now he knows, and because he knows his soul has 
leaped into a mid-heaven of joy, and he finds that joy 
comes from knowing. 

Ignorance is the worst enemy of the Bible and of 
our highest spiritual interests. We are often pious 
to a fault because the practical things of God are not 
known to us, and yet revelation is shoved up to us 
almost to the point of breaking our spectacles, and 
finds us so busy feeling our religious pulse to find out 
how happy we are that we are oblivious to the foun- 
tain source of all true hapipness. Let us know Him. 

Wichita, Kan. 


Che International Desann. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON VI. FIFTH MONTH 6, 1906. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TARES. 


Matthew 13: 24-30, 36-43. 

GOLDEN TEXT: Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall healsoreap. Gal. 6: 7. 

DaILty READINGS. 
Second-day, Fourth mo. 30.—The parable of the tares. Matt. 13: 24-30, 
Third-day, Fifth mo.—The parable of the tares. Matt. 13; 36-43. 
Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 2—Further parables. Matt. 13: 44-52. 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 3.—The enemy at work. Gen. 3: 1-8. 
Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 4.—Separation. Matt. 25: 31-46. 
Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 5.—Judgment. Rey. 20: 11-15. 
First-day, Fifth mo. 6.—Growth of the kingdom. Mark 4: 26-34. 

Time.—Some time during the latter part of the 
year 28 A.D. 

Place.—(1) Somewhere on the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee, probably not far from Capernaum. (2) 
At a house probably in Capernaum. 

Parallel Passage-——None; but compare Mark 4: 
26-29. 

In the parable of the Sower all the seed was good; 
it was the soil which varied. In the parable of the 
Tares the soil is good, and it is the seed which differs. 
The Sower set forth the difficulties which exist in the 
hearts of the hearers; in the Tares it is the external 
difficulties which are specially dwelt upon. It is well 
that we have the interpretation of this parable from 
Christ himself. It should be carefully noted in re- 
gard to these two parables, and indeed in regard to 
all parables, that they are only intended to illustrate 
a certain phase or phases of the “ kingdom of heay- 
en” and not the whole of it. The analogy must not 
be pushed too far. 

24. “ A man that sowed good seed.” From the in- 
terpretation (verse 37) we see that the sower is in- 
tended to represent Christ. 

25. “ While men slept.” That is at night. There 
is no reason to suppose that any rebuke is intended 
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—men must take rest. The point is that it was done 
secretly. No blame is attached to the man or his ser- 
vants in the interpretation, which would undoubtedly 
have been done had it been intended to reproach 
them with carelessness. ‘ Tares.” This weed was 
the darnel, which closely resembles wheat, and, un- 
like most grasses, bears a poisonous seed. ‘‘ Went his 
way.” The mischief was done, and time only was 
needed to bring it to light. . 

27. The servants are astonished to see the tares, 
knowing that “ good seed ” had been sown. 

28, 29. The landholder at once recognizes that 
someone has wished to injure him, and says so. 
* Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up?” 
When the plants were young it would be somewhat 
difficult to distinguish the good from the bad, but 
when fully grown it is easy. Besides this the roots 
of the two kinds of plant would be intertwined, and so 
to attempt to pull up the tares would pull up wheat 
also. 

30. At the harvest it would make less difference 
if the wheat were uprooted, and to separate would be 
easy, though it might be tedious. 

37. “Son of Man.” Christ. Only in one place is 
this title applied to Him by another than Himself. 
(Acts 7: 56.) 

38. “ The field is the world.” In spite of this clear 
statement, Christian bodies have taken this parable 
as a justification of persecution of those they call her- 
eties. The Greek word here used, Kosmos, is never 
used in the New Testament to mean the Church. 
Compare 1 John 2:2. Neither can the Church be in- 
terpreted to cover the world, as the greater part of 
the world is still heathen. ‘“‘ And the good seed, these 
are the sons of the kingdom.” R. V. In the para- 
ble of the Sower the seed was the “‘ word”; here the 
“sons ” who are instruments are called the seed; the 
essential idea is the same. ‘“‘ The tares are the sons of 
the evil one.” The exact opposite of the “sons of 
the kingdom.” | 

39. “ The harvest is the end of the world.” The 
word translated “ world” is not the same as that in 
verse 38. It means “age,” and is used in Hebrews 
9: 26, and is there translated “ ages ” (R. V.), while 
the first “ world ” in that verse is the same as that in 
verse 38 of our lesson. Perhaps the translation, 
“The harvest is the end of time,” gives the idea as 

clearly as it is possible to do. The reference is not 
necessarily to the end of the world, but to the end 
’ of the cycle or “von ” (the Greek word itself) in 
which we are living. When this “on” will end 
has not been revealed—“ no, not even to the angels 
in heaven.” All attempts to fix that day have been 
futile, yet notwithstanding the plain statements to 
the contrary, in almost every century since the Chris- 
tian era men have confidently predicted the date. A 
striking example was the end of the year 1000, and 
again that of the Millerites in the last century. “ The 
reapers are angels.” Compare Matt. 16: 27; 24: 31; 
2 Thess. 1: 7; Rev. 19: 14. There is nothing in the 
Bible to substantiate the very prevalent idea that 
men and women will become “ angels.”’ It is said 
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that they will be “as angels in heaven,” but that is 
all. Angels are spoken of as “ ministering spirits ” 
who do God’s pleasure. 

40. Fire is used constantly in the Bible metaphor- 
ically as a symbol of purification (He shall baptize 
them in the Holy Spirit and in fire), and also as a 
symbol of punishment (Isa. 9: 18, 19; 33: 11, 12). 
Compare Matt. 7: 19; John 15: 6; Heb. 6: 8; 10: 
27. To give these passages and others a literal inter- 
pretation is wholly to misunderstand the symbolism 
of the Bible. No physical punishment can equal 
mental torture. Therefore there can be little doubt 
that verses 40-42 are intended to portray vividly the 
condition of the wicked and impenitent. As no reve- 
lation has been made of the physical condition of the 
blessed, it is not likely that the condition of the wicked 
should be described. All that is needful to know is 
that in the one case the happiness cannot be described 
in words, and in the other the misery. 

43. The glorious condition of the righteous. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. There will be a final separation of the wicked 
and the righteous. 
2. “ The wrong shall fail, 


The right prevail.” 


Christian Endeaunr. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washingten, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH SIXTH, 1906. 


AMONG THE WHEAT OR THE TARES: 
WHERE AM I? 
Matt. 13: 24-30. 
(Consecration Meeting. ) 
Second-day, Fourth mo. 30.—Sowing that prospered. Phil. 1: 1-11. 


Third-day, Fifth mo. 1.—God giveth the increase, 1 Cor. 3: 4-8, 
Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 2.—Fruitfulness prayed for. Col. 1: 9-17. 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo, 3.—Tares among wheat. John 6: 66-71, 


Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 4.—‘ Unfruitful works.’’ Eph. 5: 8-13. 

Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 5.—An unfruitful church. Rey. 3: 14-19. 

Jesus had much to say about the proofs of the in- 
ward life; and how shall it be known except as He 
proposes—by its fruits? We cannot even describe 
it except in terms of products or results, and our de- 
scription means little until it is illustrated and veri- 
fied by the outward act. Our Government safe- 
guards its citizens against the charge of treason by 
requiring witnesses to an overt act, and our protesta- 
tions of loyalty are hardly to be considered valid 
without the support of similar proof of our attitude 
and purpose. 

The tares were in the field where grain was to be 
expected. They were green and flourishing like the 
wheat; they drew nurture from sun and soil and air 
by the same processes—but they had the nature of 
tares. All that they took in was transmuted into the 
weed, while the wheat wrought with the same ele- 


-ments and in the same surroundings to give seed to 


the sower and bread to the eater. The one, useless, is 
fit only for burning; the other is one of the great 
sources of the world’s food supply. 
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How do we use our opportunities? Growth is by 
assimilation, and we must have the nature of the 
wheat to build up its fruitage. It may be hardly pos- 
sible for a time to distinguish in the lives about us 
that which is real from the mere appearance and pro- 
fession, but the fruit will declare it. And the fruit 
is being brought forth continually. We cannot stay 
the hand or withhold the word so as not to betray the 
inward weakness or corruption. Doing nothing is 
doing ill, and is proof of lack of spiritual life and 
conformity to its laws. 


Not only are there deceitful men whose fair preten- | 


sions and smooth words would make evil less repel- 
lent, and open the gate to the downward road with 
plausible justifications of this indulgence or of that; 
but there is the constant purpose of the enemy to 
sow in every heart the seed of tares that make a 
promise of good, but are productive only of the “un- 
fruitful works of darkness.” What he suggests may 
appeal to us in certain moods or from certain stand- 
points, as of self-regard or pride, but if its trend is 
away from the kingdom the Master has warned us 
that it is the sowing of an enemy, no less our enemy 
than Christ’s. And to whom shall we make our re- 
turn at the harvest? Will it not be to him whose 
sowing has found lodgment in our hearts? Wheat 
or tares ? 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


FOR NEEDY JAPAN. 


The response that Friends from far and near have 
made to the appeal for aid for the suffering people in 
Northern Japan in this time of deep distress has been 
truly noble and generous. 

It has shown how ready and willing our people are, 
when necessity arises, to give of their means as well 
as their heartfelt sympathy. 

H. W. Pearsall, treasurer of the Friends’ Famine 
Fund in Philadelphia, reported on the 20th inst. that 
nearly twenty-three hundred dollars had been re- 
ceived, and most of that amount has already been for- 
warded in installments to Gilbert Bowles, in Tokio, 
for distribution. The need of help is still great, and 
will be until the summer planting of rice can be har- 
vested next autumn. There will, therefore, be ample 
opportunity for any who have not yet contributed to 
send in a donation. © 

A letter addressed to M. P. Bowles, Tokio, from a 
former pupil in the Friends’ Girls’ School in Tokio 
(who is now married and living near the famine dis- 
trict ) has been sent to Philadelphia, thinking it would 
be of interest. It is dated Third month 3d, and is, in 
part, as follows: 

“ As to the famine, I am very glad that you have 
done so much help toward those sufferers. 

“Mr. Y., my father-in-law, is the chief officer of a 
village where no rice was raised this year, and poor 
farmers have scarcely their food to eat and nothing 


to sell for money. Mr. Y. says he can hardly take 
his meals pleasantly when he thinks of those poor 
people, for he meets them in his office every day, who 
come to ask to be helped by (him). Not only that, 
but he finds old and young people follow after him in 
the way very often, and they beg and beg to be helped 
soon, or to be given something to eat. Mr. Y., as his 
official duty and love for his people, is doing with his 
whole heart and power.- The relation between him 
and the villagers is like that of father and children, 
being in the same office for more than twenty years. 
Now and then he gives us some notion concerning the 
poor people from his own observation. 

“When we are told about them it seems to me 
everything is too much (or too good) for me, and I 
feel as if we must not be at idle rest, but try to be 
more diligent and dutiful. 

“T know there came here some boxes of bread 
which was said to be once for soldiers’ use in the front 
during the war. The government sent them to the 
famine places at a lower price, as they are of no use 
now after the war. 

“Mr. Y. is, so far as I know, endeavoring to give 
some work for the people at this time and make them 
find their way of earning money. On this account 
he is busily engaged night and day, even passing 
nights without any sleep at all sometimes. These 
things around me make my heart sickened. The 
name of this place is called Nishigo, which includes. 
about six villages, in distance less than two ri (about 
five miles) from my house. I know this is not the 
only place where there is suffering from this calam- 
it 4 ag 

Later, Third month 13th, Sue Yokokawa writes: 

“Thank you so much for takmg much troubles 
about the famine here. Please tell S. A. Longstreth 
that my father was so much pleased to get that sum 
of money for his people, the poor sufferers. He at 
once reported it to the district office. He soon se- 
lected twenty poor families which are in most need 
of help, and each one of them could get one sho* 
of foreign rice (the cheaper kind) and same quantity 
of misot+ with that five yen. Is it not such a blessed 
work ? 

“My father affirms me that every bit of money 
which was donated for this famine in this way is to be 
reported to the district office here, publicly, and even 
as far as to the government, so he keeps your letter 
with him in his office most carefully. He was much. 
thankful as I have told you for your sympathy for 
his position. and much more was he for the proposal 
of sending some more money to be used for his peo- 
ple. He does not want to give money to poor people 
simply to be spent in an idle way, but wishes to en- 
courage them to work harder still to earn money. 
When these people make something to be sold my 
father or some one buys them at a higher price than 
it ought to be. So everything or money is divided 
carefully among them, not to be used in a wrong way. 
If you can give some money it will be a great help. 


* Equal to three pints. 
+ A kind of sauce. 
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They have to wait till next fall to see that rice grow- 


ing greenly on their fields and have their harvest 


feast. 
“Lovingly yours, 
“ Sum YoKoKawa.” 


MeO WH. 


Chiquimula, Guatemala, OC. A., 
March 7th, 1906. 


To the Christian Endeavor Societies of California 
Yearly Meeting. 

Dear Ones All: “ For as the rain cometh down 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to 
the eater. So shall my word be that goeth forth out 
of my mouth; it shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall pros- 
per in the thing whereto I sent it.” (Isa. 55: 10, 
14.) 

This is a land whose people are perishing for lack 
of the knowledge of the word of God. How sad! 
When the Bible contains such a bountiful promise 
as the one quoted above concerning God’s word, how 
sad indeed that this word has been kept from them all 
these years while we have been reveling in its glorious 
light since childhood! When we came to this peo- 
ple, over two years ago, we could truly say with Paul 
that we came not with “excellency of speech nor 
with enticing words of man’s wisdom,” for we could 
not speak the language, nor did we possess the latter, 
but we determined to honor the word of God and get 
it before the people, believing the promise that ‘‘ it 
shall not return void,” and He has given us some fruit 
already asa result. We began having meetings twice 
a week when we could do nothing more than read and 
sing very poorly in Spanish, but people would come 
to hear us. These meetings were very simple to con- 
duct. We opened them by singing three or four 
songs, passing the hymn books so that they might 
help if they chose. Then we would pass the New 
Testaments around to those who could read and read 
consecutively with them. In this way we read all 
of the Gospel of Luke and most of the Book of the 
Acts with them before we began giving messages. 
The Lord truly honored His word, for when Mr. 
Buther, of Coban, and Mr. Penzotti, the American 
Bible agent, came to be with us a few days, and help 
us in the work, they found conviction among those 
who had been attending these Bible readings, and 
several professed conversion. After this we began 
giving messages ourselves. We always keep very 
close to the Word, giving references and showing that 
we have Scripture for all that we teach. It is mar- 
velous to know how many are becoming convinced 
that we are teaching the truth, even though they 
have not yet professed conversion. Mercedes Galvez, 
one of our first converts, told us a few days ago that 
the people here in Chiquimula are becoming more 
and more convinced every day that we are preaching 
the truth. Sometimes we are tempted to feel dis- 


couraged because there are not more who accept the 
Word for themselves, but when we remember that 
we are but laying the foundation of the work here, 
and God has promised that His Word shall not re- 
turn void, we encourage our hearts in the Lord and 
believe that some day in the near future there will be 
a great ingathering of souls even here in this dark 
dark land. A large per cent. of the people here have 
lost all faith in the priest, knowing his greediness for 
money and his immoral life. Many say they have no 
religion at all. Do pray for us, dear brothers and sis- 
ters, that we may be given wisdom from above to pre- 
sent the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ to them in 
such a way that conviction shall seize upon them and 
many be saved. One of our converts is a student in 
the girls’ college here. She tells us that the teach- 
ers are teaching lies concerning certain things in the 
Bible in their ancient history class. She asked them 
where they got these things, and they said from the 
Bible. She tells them that she refuses to believe 
them unless they bring a Bible and show her the pas- 
sages. This girl, Josefina by name, has read the 
Bible through herself since conversion. Pray for her 
that she may be used in the college for the Lord. 

We are praying daily that if it is the Lord’s will, 
a man and wife be sent us. The people come to hear 
us and show us girls great respect, but we feel there 
is need of a man preacher, one who will be missed in 
the home land when he comes here. We had word 
some time ago that a Mexican brother was on his way 
to us, and we are praying that the Lord may prosper 
him on his way if he is in His will. We have just 
been reading of J. Hudson Taylor’s prophecy of the 
great revival that is to come in these days. Oh, that 
it may reach Central America! Pray for us. 


Your sister in the service of the Master, 
Arice ©. ZIMMER. 


LATER NEWS FROM MAREGOLI. 


Emory J. Rees gives the following pieture of con- 
ditions at Maregoli, the station recently purchased 
by the F. A. I. M. from the C. M. 8. He says: 


“The work here goes on lively. The past twelve 
days we have had an average daily attendance at 
school and daily service of a little more than 41. The 
average attendance of boys has been 21; of girls, 14; 
of men, 4; and the women have not averaged one a 
day. Yesterday evening Deborah and I visited 
twenty-eight houses in about one and a half hours. 

“The C. M. 8. certainly selected a good site for 
a station. A radius of one-half mile from the station 
buildings would include at least 150 houses, which, 
allowing five persons to the hut, would give a popula- 
tion of 750 for this small area. 

“ We have two Sunday services, both well attend- 
ed. To-day we had about 125 for morning and about 


50 for evening. 


“ Dispensary work is also lively. There are about 
thirty cases of ulcers now. ‘The average daily at- 
tendance is about ten. We are somewhat hindered 
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by the presence of smallpox all about the station. It 
is within one-eighth of a mile of us, but so far we 
have escaped on the station, though there are several 
among our number who are susceptible. It seems im- 
possible to get any vaccine. I have tried several times 
with a seab which Doctor procured, but it seems to 
have no virtue. 

‘“‘ We have now moved over here bag and baggage, 
and Maregoli has become F. A. I. M. in its politics. 
I do not know that this is to the advantage of Mare- 
goli, but it is profitable for F. A. I. M. not to lose so 
desirable a field as Maregoli. 


Carrespoudence. 


Plainfield, Ind., Fourth month 17th, 1906. 


RuFus M. JoNngEs, 
Editor THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: In your issue of Fourth month 12th, Zeno H. 
Doan is laboring under a misapprehension when he says that 
the Friends’ Quarterly taught that we must be baptized to fol- 
low the example of Christ. Our Lord said himself to John that 
“Tt becometh us to fulfill all righteousness.” If Zeno H. Doan 
had put the emphasis where it properly belongs he would have 
seen that the example was to follow Christ in complete 
obedience. As I said, in my former communication, Friends 
know no water baptism but that of John; consequently all the 
comments had reference to John’s baptism, and not the so- 
called Christian water baptism. When Christ submitted to 
this rite he gave us an example of complete obedience, not an 
example of water baptism, and it seems strange to me that 
any Friend could take any other view of it. 

In reference to his second objection it is simply an expres- 
sion of the scripture, that the “ wicked shall be destroyed.” I 
do not understand how anyone could take that expression as 
meaning annihilation. The editorial in your issue of the 12th 
on oaths is a full expression of my views on that subject. It 
must be remembered that the Friends’ Advanced Quarterly 
was not prepared for the kindergarten or primary depart- 
ments, but for advanced scholars and teachers, who are able 
to do some thinking for themselves; otherwise the comments 
in some places might have been more simplified. 


Very sincerely, P. W. RAIDABAUGH. 


Editor of THrt AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: Recent correspondence has convinced me that 
many Friends have failed to see the correctness of my state- 
ment in THE AMERICAN FRIEND, Third month 22d, 1906, that in 
Eph. 4: 5, the “one baptism” is evidently the rite of water 
baptism. My statement there was based on the force of the 
context, but the interpretation is supported by other considera- 
tions. 

1. The usual use of the text by Friends has been possible 
only by understanding the word “one,” to mean “one and 
only one.” The Greek has two words for “one; ” one of them 
(monos) means “one only,” the other (heis), which is used 
here, means “a single” or “one and the same.” Paul does not 
say there is “one baptism and one only,” but that his readers 
have received “one and the same baptism.” 

2. The word “baptism” is never used by Paul (with the 
possible exception of 1 Cor. 1: 13) to express what is else- 
where in the New Testament called the “baptism with the 
Holy Spirit.” He speaks of the gift of the Spirit (1 Cor. 1: 
7), the indwelling of the Spirit (Rom. 8: 9-11), the leading 
of the Spirit (Rom. 8: 14), the reception of the Spirit (Gal. 
3), ete. As a matter of fact, the experience of the baptism 
with the Holy Spirit is referred to by Paul in this very passage 
in the “one Spirit ” of Eph. 4: 4. 

3. The context of Eph. 4: 5 shows that Paul is not stating 
conditions of salvation, nor setting forth the perpetual valid- 
ity of the practices of the church. He is reminding the read- 
ers of the unity which he desires them to keep. He wishes 
them to remain one body, and so reminds them of the evidences 
that they are one body; they have received one and the same 
Spirit, acknowledge the same Lord, have been saved by the 
exercise of one and the same faith, which has been expressed 
by one and the same baptism, and all worship the same God 
and Father of all. That the early church practiced water bap- 


tism seems to me beyond doubt (see Acts 8: 36, 39; 10: 47; 
1 Cor. 1: 14). The phrase, “buried in baptism ” (Col. 2: 12; 
Rom. 6: 4), would have no meaning, unless the readers had 
been familiar with the rite of immersion, in which the sub- 
ject was put under the water as a corpse is put under the earth 
when it is buried. The phrase itself is figurative, of course. 
Friends have never been disposed to deny this, so far as I 
know. They have only denied that this rite was instituted 
by Christ as a permanent and essential ordinance of Chris- 
tianity. 

This belief of Friends did not originate in the meaning they 
attached to any particular text of scripture, but in the experi- 
ence of George Fox and his followers who found cleansing of the 
soul and union with God through Christ without any outward 
rite, and so were able to testify as a matter of experience 
that the use of water is not necessary to salvation. What 
the practice of the early church was is a matter to be settled 
by historical inquiry. The meaning of texts of the New Testa- 
ment is to be settled by rules of interpretation. But no prac- 
tice of the church of any time, and no text of scripture can 
prove that the use of water is necessary to forgiveness of sins 
and the union of the soul with the Spirit of God, “ when ex- 
perience shows that such salvation does take place without 
the baptism with water.” Friends have always believed that 
the New Testament teaches that Christ came, not to substitute 
one set of ordinances for another, but to bring men into a new 
life having its source in union with God. This generally clear 
meaning and the facts of experience have led them to believe 
that Christ instituted no permanent outward ordinances as 
essentials of Christianity. 

When Friends came to present their views to people who 
would only accept texts of scripture as proof of religious 
truth, they resorted to quoting proof texts, but on the whole 
they have not been very successful in using the proof-text 
method. Of this, Ephesians 4: 5 is an example. Another is 
found in the fact that with great unanimity early Quaker 
writers have quoted 1 John 5: 7 (in the Authorized Version) 
as a statement of their belief in the Trinity. Now “ that verse 
is not found in any ancient manuscript of the epistle, and is 
consequently not in the Revised Version at all.” But, of 
course, our belief in the Trinity is not undermined by the dis- 
covery that the text which Friends have used to express it 
is not in the Bible, because the belief rests on the historical 
revelation of God recorded in the Bible as a whole, and verified 
by Christian experience, not on an interpretation of a single 
text. 

The baptism with the Holy Spirit is certainly taught in the 
New Testament. But what it is and how, when, and where it 
may be known are not merely matters of New Testament in- 
terpretation, but questions of the actual facts of experience. 


ELBERT RUSSELL. 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


Chings of Iuterest Among Gurselues. 


Preparations are being made to celebrate the third decennial 
reunion of Pleasant Plain Academy, Pleasant Plain, Iowa, the 
24th to 26th of next month. 

David Tatum, of Chicago, Ll., has just issued the thirty-first 
edition of his little book, “Striking Providences and Touching 
Incidents ”’—a thousand copies in each edition. 

Mary L. Hunt, for many years a well-known Friend at Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, has sold her home and will soon go to Chicago to 
live with her son, Roland Hunt. 

Abijah E. Wooten has taken up pastoral work in Maud, a 
new meeting, and asks that his address be changed from 
Cherokee, Okla., to Cunningham, Kan. 

Rachel Presnall, one of the oldest members of the meeting 
at Oskaloosa, Iowa, had the misfortune to fall in her room, 
the 14th inst., and fracture a thigh bone. 

Robert E. Pretlow, of Wilmington, O., stopped in Philadel- 
phia last Sixth-day, and attended Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. On First-day, the 22d, he attended the meeting in Brook- 
yaad 

Prof. E. H. Gifford, financial agent of Penn College, fell from 
a ladder at his father’s home, Iowa Falls, and injured his knee 
so seriously that he has since been confined to his bed. 

George W. Willis, of Cleveland, O., is now in West Virginia. 
He recently closed a two-weeks’ revival meeting at New Mar- 
tinsville, and is now in Wheeling. He is working with the 
Methodist Episcopal people, and is having very good success. 

William L. Pearson, of Penn College, attended a number of 
the sessions of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. He spoke in the 
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morning meeting at Twelfth Street Meeting House, First-day, 
the 15th inst. 

Friends at Rex, Oregon, have been conducting a Bible school 
for about three years. The average attendance the past year 
has been 45. They have just established a monthly meeting, 
with a membership of 26. 

From a newspaper clipping we hear that a tornado struck 
Stafford, Kan., the evening of the 12th inst., which did con- 
siderable damage, and, among other things, the Friends’ 
Meeting House was blown down. 

B. H. Albertson, Haviland, Kan., desires to hear from young 
men looking for an opening in teaching. The new Academy 
at Fowler, Kan., will open about the 15th of Ninth month, 
and teachers are yet to be secured. 

President Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham, will deliver the com- 
mencement address at Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan., 
Sixth month 7th. He will deliver the commencement address 
at Abshewanee, Ind., Fourth month 19th. 

The Junior entertainment of Haviland Academy, Haviland, 
Kan., which occurred the 2d inst., was a success. Each mem- 
ber of the class acquitted himself with honor. The spring term 
opened the 3d, with a number of new students enrolled. 

One of the most powerful series of meetings ever held at 
Friends’ Home, six miles west of Selina, O., closed Fifth-day 
evening, the 12th inst. They lasted twelve days, and were 
conducted by Oly Judy and Walter Martin, of Greenville, O. 

Stephen Stanton Myrick, well known among Friends on ac- 
count of his marriage to Miriam Harrison, of Richmond, Ind., 
is about to join Friends. This action shows the wisdom of 
abolishing the old custom of disowning a Friend for “ marry- 
ing out.” 

George A. Hoss, a former professor in Friends’ University, 
died very suddenly the llth inst. He was not a Friend, but 
for many years took an active part in the American Peace 
Association, and in this, and other ways, was closely asso- 
ciated with Friends. 

Fourth month 8th was observed as Peace Day in Iowa Year- 
ly Meeting, and E. Howard Brown, the yearly meeting peace 
superintendent, gave a very interesting and instructive ‘address 
on peace, illustrated by diagrams, at Bear Creek. On Sabbath 
A the 15th, a peace program was given at the same 
place 

On the 8th inst. the Friends’ Sabbath School at C. Victorite 
Mexico, placed on its honor roll the names of forty-seven of 
its members who had been present each week during the first 
quarter of this year. Of this number twenty have not been 
absent from the school during the past six months. These 
twenty names are now marked with a star. 

Isaiah Jay has just closed a two-weeks’ meeting at Liberty 
Chapel in the limits of Van Wert Quarterly Meeting, O. The 
labors there have been a marked success. A few new members 
were added to the meeting. Isaiah Jay expects to attend Van 
Wert Quarterly Meeting the first Seventh-day in Fifth month. 
It will be held at Friends’ Chapel in Mercer County, instead of 
Van Wert. 


‘The Philadelphia Quaker Round Table held its last annual 
meeting for the winter last Fourth-day evening, 11th inst., 
and appointed a committee to prepare plans for next season’s 
work. During the past winter the Round Table has been con- 
sidering “ Present-day Conditions in the Various Yearly Meet- 
ings,” including London, New England, New York, Baltimore, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Wilmington, Barnesville, Indiana and 
Towa.. 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was held in Washington, D. C., 
on the 14th and 15th inst., in the attractive new Washing- 
ton Meeting House. A conference was held in connection with 
the quarterly meeting. At the first session, Seventh-day even- 
ing, an address was given by Rufus M. Jones on “ Quaker 
Principles as Factors in the World’s Progress.” The subject 
was also discussed by John R. Carey and Lindley D. Clark. 
Two sessions were held on First-day, when “Our Present-day 
Problems ” and “ The Holy Spirit in the Christian Life ” were 
considered. The attendance was large and the interest deep. 


Mexico Quarterly Meeting of Friends (as it is now known), 
which holds its sessions annually at C. Victoria, Mexico, has 
just closed a very profitable session, continuing for three and 
one-half days. The Uniform Discipline, which has recently 
been published in Spanish from the mission press at C. Vie- 
toria, was closely followed in all our deliberations. One 
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young man, Genaro G. Ruiz, the first fruits of the work at | 


Juarez Institute, has been recommended as a minister of the 
gospel by C. Victoria Monthly Meeting with the sanction of 
this quarterly meeting. Our ‘hearts are filled with gratitude 
to God for His goodness i in raising up this worker to strengthen 
our hands. May his work be richly blessed of our Father. 


On Fourth month Ist the new chapel which the congregation 
at Guemez, twenty miles north of C, Victoria, Mexico, recent- 
ly built at/a cost of more than eleven hundred dollars (Mexi- 
can money), was formally dedicated. In this work the Chris- 
tians at Guemez have been assisted by their fellows in various 
parts of Mexico, and also by the Mission Board of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. Yet the greater part of the expense, and the 
entire direction of the work of construction was borne by the 
local congregation. The building is well located on the cen- 
tral square of the town, is solidly built of good material, and 
presents a decidedly attractive appearance. One hundred and 
fifty dollars was raised at the dedicatory service, and the 
building was dedicated free of debt. 


Haviland Monthly Meeting occurred the 7th inst. It was 
held at the Academy Hall, where Friends have been holding 
services for the past thirteen years. Levi Cox, of Winchester 
Quarterly Meeting, Ind., who has been engaged in evangelistic 
work in the quarterly meeting, was acceptably present. It was 
with a feeling of thankfulness and gratitude to God for His 
many blessings and watchful care that the concluding minute 
was read, and the meeting adjourned to meet next month in the 
new church building just completed. 

On Sabbath morning, the 8th, a large and appreciative au- 
dience gathered at the new building to witness the dedication 
services. The day was an ideal one, and while the seating ca- 
pacity is 500, all of the available room was occupied and many 
were left standing. President Edmund Stanley of Friends’ 
University, delivered the dedicatory sermon, emphasizing the 
thought that God, and the advancement of His cause, must be 
first and foremost, in every act of life, and all should be ready 
to embrace each golden opportunity as it passes, to assist men 
in their hour of need. The new church building and equip- 
ments cost a little over $5,000; $3,500 had already been paid, 
leaving a deficit of $1,500, w hich was subscribed in a few mo- 
ments, leaving the building free of debt. 


The following is taken from the Chicago Tribune of Fourth 
month 16th. One of the nine colleges mentioned was Guilford 
College, N. C., to which he recently gave $25,000. Dr. Pear- 
sons is his own executor, and is giving away his large estate 
during his lifetime. 

“Daniel K. Pearsons, millionaire and benefactor of small 
colleges, celebrated yesterday the eighty-sixth anniversary of 
his birth. His wife died a short time ago, but, in spite of the 
absence of his life-long adviser, he carried out his invariable 
custom of making plans for the year’s philanthropy. Last 
year Dr. Pearsons aided nine small colleges in eight different 
States, each receiving either $25,000 or $50,000 on condition 
that the colleges raise three times the amount. He has placed 
only two institutions on his list this year—Newbury College 
in South Carolina, and Doane College in Nebraska—each to 
receive $25,000 on condition that it raises $75,000. Dr. Pear- 
sons has helped forty-two institutions in twenty-four States, 
the endowments, including the amounts raised in order to meet 
Dr. Pearsons’ conditions, reaching a total of about $15,000,000.” 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, in Whittier, Cal., 
met the afternoon and evening of the 11th inst. The Whittier 
Register gives the following account: “At the afternoon ses- 
sion Imelda Tebbetts gave a report of the triennial conference 
held at Indianapolis in October, which she attended as a dele- 
gate; two ladies from Pasadena gave glimpses of their thirty 
years in India, and Jeremiah Hubbard gave sketches of work 
among the Indians of the. Indian Territory, where he has 
labored for thirty years. Letters were read from the missions 
in Alaska, and Mrs. Z. E. Foster gave a most interesting ac- 
count of the progress of the reindeer industry there. The 
numbers of the evening session were a paper by Prof. Ellen 
Keates on “The Missionary Situation To-day,” a chart talk 
on missions by R. Esther Smith, and recitations by Cora Ball, 
Gladys Seale and Oscar Marshburn.” 


BORN. 


Myrick.—To Stephen 8. and Miriam Harrison Myrick, 
Imperial, Cal., Second month 21st, 1906, a son, named Ste ehe 
Stanton Myrick, Jr. 


DIED. 


Gopparp.—At her home in Portland, Me., Fourth month 10th, 
1906, Lucey R. Goddard, aged 76 years. She was a_ faithful 
member and earnest wor ker in the Friends’ Meeting in Port- 
land for years. Failing health confined her to the house for 
nearly a year. In her release the meeting as well as her 
family has met with a deep loss. 
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The Russian Government has been suc- 
cessful in disposing of $440,000,000 
worth of bonds; but she has been com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant interest. The 
loan is for forty years, is free from taxa- 
tion, and draws five per cent. interest. 


A BUSY WOMAN 


Can Do the Work of Three or Four If 
Well Fed. 


An energetic young woman living just 
outside of N. Y. writes: 

“T am at present doing all the house- 
work of a dairy farm, caring for 2 chil- 
dren, a vegetable and flower garden, a 
large number of fowls, besides manag- 
ing an extensive exchange _ business 
through the mails and pursuing my reg- 
ular avocation as a writer for several 
newspapers and magazines (designing 
fancy work for the latter) and all the 
energy and ability to do this I owe to 
Grape-Nuts food. 

“Tt was not always so, and a year ago 
when the shock of my nursing baby’s 
death utterly prostrated me and de- 
ranged my stomach and nerves so that I 
could not assimilate as much as a mouth- 
ful of solid food, and was in even worse 
condition mentally, he would have been 


a rash prophet who would have predicted | 


that it ever would be so. 

“Prior to this great grief I had suf- 
fered for years with impaired digestion, 
insomnia, agonizing cramps in the stom- 
ach, pain in the side, constipation, and 
other bowel derangements, all these 
were familiar to my daily life. Medi- 
cines gave me no relief—nothing did, un- 
til a few months ago, at a friend’s sug- 
gestion, I began to use Grape-Nuts food, 
and subsequently gave up coffee entirely 
and adopted Postum Food Coffee at all 
my meals. 

“To-day I am free from all the trou- 
bles I have enumerated. My digestion 
is simply perfect, I assimilate my food 
without the least distress, enjoy sweet, 
restful sleep, and have a buoyant feel- 
ing of pleasure in my varied duties. In 
fact, I am a new woman, entirely made 
over, and I repeat, I owe it all to Grape- 
Nuts and Postum Coffee.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


About a fortnight ago Springfield, Mo., 
was the scene of horrible mob tragedies. 
Three prisoners were taken from the au- 
thorities and brutally killed. Governor 
Folk has begun an active campaign for 
the punishment of the mob leaders. A 
number of arrests have been made, and 
strenuous efforts are being put forth to 
identify and apprehend others who were 
implicated in the horrible affair. It is 
likely that the instigators of mob vio- 
lence will be brought to justice. 


Railroad building is so active in 
Canada that the local steel mills are un- 
able to supply the demand for rails, and 
large orders are accordingly being turned 
to the United States. But the present 
Canadian duty on steel rails is high 
enough to make importations expensive, 
and so the Grand Trunk Pacific Company 
has petitioned the Government to remit 
the duty on the ground that it was im- 
posed purely as a protective measure and 
the local mills cannot meet the demand. 


Philadelphia has just been the scene of 
enthusiastic demonstrations commemo- 
rating the bi-centennial of Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday. The exercises were 
under the supervision of the American 
Philosophical Association, an organiza- 
tion which is the outgrowth of Franklin’s 
efforts. Many eminent men from all 
parts of the country took part in the ex- 
ercises. President Eliot, of Harvard 
University, summing up Franklin’s ca- 
reer as a printer and philosopher, in sub- 
stance said that for practical sense con- 
cerning temporal things, Franklin was a 
master; but he wholly missed the value 
and appreciation of higher spiritual 
things which are essential verities in hu- 
man. life. 


A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States says, in ef- 
fect, that no court can grant a divorce 
unless the offence for which separation 
is granted has been committed within 
the court’s jurisdiction, or unless the 
defendant has been personally served 
with notice of the procedings while 
within the court’s jurisdiction. By this 
decision the rule is established that a di- 
vorce obtained in one State by one party 


- to a marriage, when the other party is 


living in another State and is not di- 
rectly represented at the proceedings, is 
not valid in that other State. There ex- 
ist in this country a great many persons, 
particularly of the wealthy class, who 
have remarried on the strength of such 
divorces and who have children by the 
second marriage, and under this decision, 
where the first wife or husband has not 
been committed to the new arrangement, 
proceedings are possible to invalidate the 
second marriage and establish large 
claims of a property nature. But it is 
also generally admitted that the effect 
of the decision will be to hasten greatly 
uniform divorce conditions among the 
several States. 


The most destructive earthquake which 
has occurred in the Western Hemisphere 
since white men have lived here shook 
the Pacific coast last week. San Fran- 
cisco was the center of the greatest dis- 
turbance. Fortunately the region of 
greatest destruction was the business 
part of the city and the catastrophe took 
place at 5.30 a.m., an hour when nearly 


Housekeepers must 
be watchful, for great 
efforts are made to 
sell the alum baking 
powders which every 
physician will inform 
you are poisonous to 
the human system. 

The Government 
Report shows Royal 
Baking Powder to be 
an absolutely pure 
and healthful cream 
of tartar baking pow- 
der, and consumers 
who are prudent will 
make sure that no 
other enters into their 
food. 


When needed, say the encouraging 
word which, like hot water on the tea, 
brings out the strength. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


THE PLYIMOUTH.—115 W. Coulter Street, 
Germantown. Two very-desirable 2nd-story rooms, 
after Fifth month Ist. S. C. C. Reeve. 


HYMN AND SONG-POEMS revised and cor- 
rected, and publishers’ names furnished by a 
successful writer who has started others. Price i0 
cents per poem, Jennie E. Hussey, Henniker, New 
Hampshire. R.F. D. Route No. 2. 


GERMANTOWN.—516 Queen Lane. Few select 
boarders accommodated in adult Friends’ family ; 
¥% minute from train, 2 from trolleys. Convenient 
for gentlemen in business in city. Good rooms and 
table. Airy, pleasant situation. 


William S./ : 
Yarnall ra 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


SAY, BROTHER, JUST A MOMENT! 


If you want to buy a good Farm or Ranch, or 
relinquishment, in eastern Beaver Co., Oklahoma, 
where we have good water, level black sandy soil, 
and raise corn, barley, oats, wheat, caffer corn, 
milo maze, broom corn, alfalfa, cotton, sweet and 
Trish potatoes, and all kinds of vegetables. Write, 


W. L. DETWILER, Zelma, Oklahoma. 
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all the people were in their homes. The 
loss of life would have been multiplied 
many times if the shock had come three 
hours later. Fire broke out in a number 
of places simultaneously, and _three- 
fourths of the city was destroyed before 
the flames could be checked. Many thou- 
sand people were driven from their 
homes, with but a meager part of their 
belongings. The immediate calamity 
which confronts the great horde of home- 
less people is hunger and thirst. Provi- 
sions and money are being sent from all 
parts of the country. Congress has made 
special appropriations to aid in providing 
necessities during the critical period, and 
also for helping citizens begin the work 
of rebuilding. The property loss is esti- 
mated at $500,000,000; insurance at 
$200,000,000; while the loss of life is un- 
known. It probably is less than 1,000. 


The newspapers of the country have 
been commenting quite extensively on 
President Roosevelt’s remark on a tax 
on large fortunes, which he made in a 
speech delivered a week ago Seventh-day. 
The President’s suggestions may be im- 
practical, but they point to a situa- 
ation which must be met by the Ameri- 
can people in the near future, to wit: the 
control of immense fortunes: “As a mat- 
ter of personal conviction, and without 
pretending to discuss the details or for- 


HARD TO DROP 
But Many Drop It. 


A young Calif. wife talks about coffee: 

“Tt was hard to drop Mocha and Java 
and give Postum Food Coffee a trial, but 
my nerves were so shattered that I was a 
nervous wreck and of course that means 
all kinds of ails. 


“At first I thought bicycle riding 
caused it and gave it up, but my con- 
dition remained unchanged. I did not 
want to acknowledge coffee caused the 
trouble, for I was very fond of it. At 
that time a friend came to live with us, 
and I noticed that after he had been 
with us a week he would not drink his 
coffee any more, I asked him the reason. 
He replied, ‘I have not had a headache 
since I left off drinking coffee, some 
months ago, till last week, when I began 
again, here at your table. I -don’t see 


. how anyone can like coffee, anyway, af- 


ter drinking Postum ! ’ 


“JT said nothing, but at once ordered a 
package of Postum. That was five 
months ago, and we have drank no other 
coffee since, except on two occasions 
when we had company, and the result 
each time was that my husband could 
not sleep, but lay awake and tossed and 
talked half the night. We were con- 
vinced that coffee caused his suffering, so 
he returned to Postum Food Coffee, con- 
vinced that the old kind was an enemy, 
instead of a friend, and he is troubled 
no more by insomnia. 


“T, myself, have gained 8 pounds in 
weight, and my nerves have ceased to 
quiver. It seems so easy now to quit 
the old coffee that caused our aches and 
ails and take up Postum.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 


Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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mulate the system, I feel that we shall 
ultimately have to consider the adoption 
of some such scheme as that of a 
progressive tax on all fortunes, beyond a 
certain amount, either given in life or 
devised or bequeathed upon death to any 
individual—a tax so framed as to put it 
out of the power of the owner of one of 
these enormous fortunes to hand on more 
than a certain amount to any one indi- 
vidual, the tax, of course, to be imposed 
by the national and not the State Gov- 
ernment. Such taxation should, of 
course, be aimed merely at the inherit- 
ance or transmission in their entirety of 
those fortunes swollen beyond all healthy 
limits.” 


The problem of a satisfactory system 
of national education for Britain has 
been extremely difficult of solution. It 
has been studied with more or less in- 
tensity for the last half century. Hith- 
erto the religious difficulty has been in- 
superable, and it will be a long time be- 
fore it is overcome. There has been a 
general demand for religious teaching in 
the public schools, but who is to com- 
municate instruction on that subject? 
This question has not been satisfactorily 
answered. The Roman Catholic Church 
will consent to no method of religious in- 
struction in schools where children of 
Roman Catholic parents attend. In Eng- 
land the Anglican church insists on the 
teaching of its catechism and distinctive 
tenets, but to this the Nonconformists ob- 
ject. The education bill passed by Par- 
liament when the Unionists were in con- 


trol of the government, gave the Church |} 


of England virtual control of a large 
number of the public schools. While un- 
der discussion the measure was energeti- 
cally opposed by Liberals and Noncon- 
formists, but without avail. When the 
education act came into force there was 
no abatement of opposition, and many 
Nonconformists and several of their 
prominent pastors pursued a policy of 
passive resistance, refusing payment of 
their school taxes and suffering the con- 
sequences, such as the forcible distraint 
of their goods, and in some cases spend- 
ing a short term of imprisonment. The 
school law formed one of the important 
issues in the recent election campaign. 
Now that the Liberals are in power they 
have lost no time in introducing a new 
and comprehensive educational measure 
to replace the one which has occasioned 
so much controversy. Augustine Birrell, 
the Minister of Education, submitted the 
bill last week, and it is certain to stir up 
animated and protracted debates. It pro- 
vides for uniformity of curriculum, pub- 
lie control and the abolition of religious 
tests for teachers. Nonconformists are 
promised undenominational religious 
teaching. Anglican, Roman Catholics 
and Jews will get instruction in their 
respective system if four-fifths of the 
parents in the district desire such teach- 
ing. Religious instruction, however, is 
to be given only before or after the regu- 
lar work of the curriculum begins or 
ends. In proposing such provisions the 
government aims to be fair to the differ- 
ent denominations, but the proposition 
does not meet with universal approval. 
Anglicans are strongly opposed to it, and 
are already carrying on a vigorous agita- 
tion against the measure. It would be 
unfortunate if the new educational 
scheme were carried out without securing 
the general concurrence of the people. 


Beautify 
Your Yard 


Would you like to make your home- 
grounds the prettiest in your neighborhood? 
We have a unique plan which will enable 
you to arrange a few well-selected plants 
more successfully than you could use twice 
the number without the plan. No matter 


whether you have acity yard or large 
suburban grounds, the plan is for you. 


We have put the whole thing into a handsome, little 
book, called ‘‘ Beautify Your Yard.” First we give 
you a planting plan, with outline diagram, perspective 
view and keyed list of the plants required, showing 
location and arrangement ofeach. This is an average 
example, every detail of which is so plainly explained 
by our landscape artist that it can be adapted to any 
size yard or lawn. We take up each part of the yard 
in turn, tell you what to plant about the house, in shady 
and sunny places, along the walk, on the lawn; what 
climbers to use for the porch, etc.—not great long lists, 
but just the thing that long experience has shown will 
give greatest satisfaction—cost considered. 

Besides all this, the book is illustrated with beautiful 
views of places already laid out. 


$1 Book for 10c 


This is really worth $1.00, and will suggest improve- 
ments to your property worth many dollars. It shows 
you how you can save your plant money by spending 
it wisely. 

Send also for our 136-page catalog describing and 
giving price of plants. It's free with the book, and 
you'll need both. Send 10 cents to-day. 


The Conard & Jones Co. 
Box X, West Grove, Pa. 


FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


fowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JOIES, Iowa Falls, lowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
601 John Hancock Lldg., Boston 


Our CUSTOMERS 
Iiavzn Tesrep 


CHAIRS Rushed rusieo 

USNEO RusHeo 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats,, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on 4a at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


oO. W. BRENN 
Philadelphia 


— a 
[2 “J 1308 N. Marshall 8t., 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


Burglary and Theft We issue a 
ee eee burglar and 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay is 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
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We “don’t” ask you to buy a DE LAVAL machine simply 
because the supply can is so “low down” that the rest of the 
construction is entirely impractical. 

We “don’t” ask you to buy a DE LAVAL machine simply 
because it has a new “ ball” top-bearing which as soon as the 
balls begin to wear a little must prove a source of endless 
trouble to you. 

We “don’t” ask you to pay $34.85 for a mere combination 
of tin, cast iron and blue paint that will waste butter-fat every 
time you put milk through it and the best thing about which is 
that it can’t last very long, and which will probably be worth — 
$1.85 for “ serap ” when you are done with it. 

DE LAVAL machines are sold upon a more serious and sub- 
stantial basis. They skim clean; have big capacity; have the 
reserve efficiency to meet hard conditions; make the best but- 
ter; run with least strain on the operator; are simplest to 
handle and clean, and last three to ten times longer than any 
other. 

We made a “low down” supply can twenty years ago. We 
used and abandoned the “ ball” top-bearing fifteen years ago. 
Our supply cans to-day are at just the right height in pro- 
portion to the proper ‘construction of a separator, while our 

‘radial spring” top-bearings are not used in imitating ma- 
chines simply because they cost much more than the various 
poorer substitutes. 

And above all else DE LAVAL machines not only COST 
LEAST in proportion to actual capacity and actual life, but 
what is very much more important they SAVE MOST, while 
if any buyer is unable to take advantage of the cash discount 
he can buy one on such liberal terms that it me actually pay 
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Friends in this country, and it looked then as though 
the disciples of Fox had a better prospect of inherit- 
ing the land than the followers of Calvin had. His- 
tory has reversed such a judgment, and at the end 
of two hundred years the Presbyterians, in numbers 
and influence, have far outstripped the Friends. 

At first their growth was fairly slow, as in 1717 
there were only three thousand communicants in 
the Presbyterian Church, when, in that year, a Synod 
of four Presbyteries was formed. The General As- 
sembly was not constituted until 1788, at which time 
Quakerism was a great power and influence from 
Maine to Georgia. From that time on, Presbyterian- 
ism has shown enormous growing and expanding 
power, and has come to be one of the greatest relig- 
ious forces in America. 

The Presbyterians have shown an extraordinary 
tendency to divide into branches, so that they have 


sometimes been called ‘ split P’s,” and this tendency | 


has had a weakening effect, as it always has upon any 
religious body, but the hour has struck for union, and 
before this anniversary year is over it is likely that 
one of the greatest separations will be healed by the 
union of the Presbyterian and Cumberland 
Churches. 

At the great banquet held in Philadelphia last 
week to commemorate the founding of the first Pres- 
bytery, Isaac Sharpless was one of the leading speak- 
ers, and he gave a most happy account of the social, 
religious and political conditions in Pennsylvania two 
hundred years ago. He was followed by President 
Shurman, of Cornell University, who selected four 
ways in which Presbyterians have contributed toward 
the formation of American character: (1) by the 
maintenance of an educated ministry; (2) by the es- 
tablishment of institutions for moulding the higher 
life; (3) by the seriousness and solidity of their lives 
and characters, and (4) by their strong insistence on 
duty and law. 


DIVORCE MILLIS. 


One of our exchanges says that in the city where 
it is published (in the State of Indiana) twice as 
many divorcee suits have been filed in the Circuit 
Court during the past two weeks as there were mar- 
riage licenses granted during the same period. It is 
an unspeakably sad.situation and ought to make us 
realize that the sacredness of the home in America is 
seriously endangered. 

The country has showed in a forcible way its disap- 
proval of Maxim Gorky, who came among us to rouse 
sympathy for those struggling for liberty in Russia, 


and. who had with him, as a companion, a woman not 


his legal wife. His standing was lost in an instant, 
and his visit has proved a failure, though he was her- 
alded as a “‘ genius”? and represented a cause which 
appealed to very many. This positive disapproval 


which has come from the moral sensibility of the 


American people is right, but it would be worth a 
great deal more if we ourselves as a people were ac- _ 
tually preserving among ourselves the sacredness of 
the family tie and the purity of the home life. 

It is to be hoped that the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court will somewhat check 
the easy runing of our “ divorce mills.” By this de- 
cision divorces are declared invalid outside the State 
in which the divorce is granted, unless both the plain- 
tiff and the defendant had a matrimonial residence 
in the State granting the decree. 

This will make it impossible for one of the par- 
ties to the marriage to secure a divorce by going to 
one of the “ easy” States, and by acquiring a domi- 
cile there. If divorce is made more difficult it will 
tend to make men and women more careful about 
drifting thoughtlessly in marriage, and the solemn 
words, “ till death shall us part,” will gain a weightier 
meaning. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


“LET US NOT BREAK WITH OUR PAST.” 
BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


Several times lately we have heard this expression 
and it has aroused in us a desire to see stated precisely 
what there was in the past which should hold us, and 
also how, if we have broken with it, we may return. 
Various editorials and articles of recent date in Tur 
AMERICAN FRrenp have increased the wish to study 
more closely than hitherto the present position of our 
religious denomination compared with that of the 
founder of the Society. 

Personally, I have the most intense desire to hold 
on to whatever in the past made the men and women 
of that time valiant for truth. At the same time I 
have a no less earnest desire to shake ourselves from 
all that was temporal and should have been transient 
in order that we may apply ourselves with zeal to the 
needs of our own time. In this study all I can prom- 
ise is that I shall try to be honest with myself and not 
take a position which is not clear to my own mind. I 
shall deal with conditions known, and these are lim- 
ited to a small yearly meeting. I am painfully aware 
that I have neither the historical knowledge adequate 
to an exhaustive study of the past, nor the philosophic 
perception sufficient to thoroughly comprehend the 
present. As the sole object of this study is to find, 
if may be, the truth of the situation, in the attitude 
of a seeker, I shall welcome criticism and correction 
from any who feel the burden of the present and are 
seeking the good in the past. 
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At present much of our power as a religious force 
is dissipated in internal dissension and criticism. We 
do not present a solid phalanx against sin and dead- 


ening ecclesiasticism, because our efforts are directed 


‘conceives to be the will of God. 


against those of our own household. 

There is greater stress laid in certain parts upon 
whether we are to retain the manner of the old time 
than there is as to whether we are meeting the needs 
of the people about us. Both conservative and progres- 
sive Friends are, according to their light, their train- 
ing and personal conviction, striving to do what each 
The result, how- 
ever, is clearly not the will of God, because God is not 
the author of confusion. The one party will say, 
“ Certainly, and the remedy is to return to the good 
old ways.” The other will reply, “ We walked in the 
old ways until the church was well nigh strangled. 
Show us what is good in the old ways; what will reach 
the heart of this time, and we will gladly return. We 
believe, indeed, that we have returned.” Here is the 
problem. 

The one element, by insisting upon the retention 
of dead and lifeless forms, opposes itself to the growth 
of mind and spirit. The other, in throwing away the 
old methods, and breaking loose from Quaker forms, 
has not had insight sufficient into the real spirit of 
Quakerism to express itself in its own way, and has, 
like the hermit crab, taken possession of any old shell 
that was at hand and ensconced itself therein. 

The statement made by the editor of Tur Amert- 
caN Frienp, some time ago, that both of these sec- 
tions of the Society are off the original base of Quak- 
erism is undoubtedly true. Hence it is legitimate to 


conclude that for at least two generations, if not 


more, Quakerism has been growing spurious shoots 
from its “goodly root”; or we may conclude that 
these are parasitic growths which, like the long Span- 
ish moss in these tropical regions, so covers the huge 
live oaks that the tree is almost smothered and must 
be raked off in order that the buds may have air and 
sunlight. 


If this is too strong language, and it does seem so, 
we can at least say that for the past one hundred 
years our Society has not been expressing to the 
world the truth committed to it in any such way as 
William Penn and the Friends of his day expressed 
it. Another way of regarding our devious paths sug- 
gests itself to me, and personally I prefer it to either 
of those above mentioned—it seems more just and 
rational than to conclude that the immediate past has 
been a failure. The fact that we, the Friends, fell so 
soon from “ our first estate,” and on the one hand 
held to the form rather than to the missionary spirit, 
and on the other were guided by zeal without knowl- 
edge, shows that neither the world at large nor we 
ourselves were quite up to the mental attitude of 
those pioneers. In surveying a route through a coun- 
try, the engineers try many lines, all tending in the 
same direction, and yet overcoming difficulties in dif- 
ferent ways, one making fills, another tunnels. They 
compare notes and select the best way. Again, scouts 
and small advance guards take positions far ahead of 


the army, which it requires painful labor on the part 
of multitudes to attain. So scientific discoverers 
grasp truths which it requires centuries often to de- 
velop. Prophets likewise take at a bound some men- 
tal height or some promontory cliff and set there the 
torch of truth burning, and do not always themselves 
see the whole of the road which leads thither. Intui- 
tions are often true, but they are sometimes perilous 
in their establishment. We may, as it were, clear the 
ground out beneath our own feet in substantiating a 
point of belief. It is more than likely that George 
Fox himself did not clearly see where his great doc- 
trines would lead, and that the light of Christ within 
the soul of man will mean greater things than even he 
foresaw as the sons of God are revealed, and that be- 
fore the world can be brought to a realizing sense of 
this tremendous truth more than one mental wilder- 
ness must be conquered, and the way blazed for the 
wayfaring man by our twentieth-century prophets. 
I fancy the days of stress and trial are not yet over 
in the religious world, and we all need to be girded 
with the whole armor of God. 


We believe that our past was of God for the salva- 
tion of many people, and we desire above everything 
else to express in our own time the truth for which 
the early Friends stood in theirs, because we believe 
it was an eternal truth. Just how we can do this, how 
we can reach back and grasp the essential and not be 
deceived by the unessential and transient and at the 
same time reach forward and not be misled by one 
of the alluring mirages which float in the religious 
world, is the problem we are longing with intensity to 
see solved. That we have been too often deceived in 
the past and followed a will-o’-the-wisp is evident; we 
have been inclined to take the husk for the kernel. 
The great thing for us to know is not what they did 
or left undone, but to know the truth for ourselves, 
and knowing it, to teach men so. We may safely lay 
aside all else if we can grasp these two things. 

What did they have, those early worthies, which 
others did not have? Is our world in need of this pos- 
session in such a way that other religious denomina- 
tions do not supply it? If so, how can we best bring 
it to them ? 

Some of us have been so trained from our youth up 
to regard the customs of Friends as sacred as their 
principles that it has taken a terrific wrench of our 
whole mental make-up to come to the consciousness 
that there is nothing more sacred in Quaker forms 
than in Romish ritual. The truth is the only thing 
which is sacred. Any form which conveys truth is 
for the time important, but it is not of perennial 
worth. The very vehicle which conveys truth to one 
generation may become a barricade against it in the 
next. That word of Lowell— 


Humanity sweeps onward: where to-day the martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands, 


is very expressive. It is apostacy from the spirit of 
Fox and Pern to ask the question of every effort to 
realize the truth, “Is that according to Friends?” 
Are we of this century to be forced back three hun- 
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dred years? Is there not a God abiding in Israel, and 
does not His Shekinah lead forward ? 

The early Friends were great innovators. They 
brushed aside forms which the ages had held sacred 
because they had become fetters of the living spirit. 
They stood forth God’s free sons and daughters. 
Are we to be forever tied to their ways of doing 
things when they are not suited to our time? If there 
is any common sense in this, I for one fail to see it. 
It strikes me that a real experience of God will find 
its own expression suited to the needs and capabilities 
of its own time. Positively it is weak and silly to be 
forever doubting a present God, and harking back to 
the past as our pattern. ‘‘ We ourselves must pil- 
erims be ”’; and if this means anything, it is that we 
must live and act in the present in the spirit of the 
pioneer with fresh fields to discover, and not in the 
spirit of those who are left behind to guard the bag- 
gage. It recognizes the great truth that God is with 
and in us, working through ws His own good will and 
pleasure, not just as He did through those other pil- 
erims, but in ways suited to the new truths which are 
to be revealed through us. 

We have not yet come into the full possession of 
our birthright. In pursuing this study I shall brush 
aside the thought that we must adhere to the ways 
and means of that early day and consider only what 
they had which the mass of men had not. Whether 
the same need is present in our world, and how the 
truth may best be expressed in our own time. This 
is done with the full recognition of the fact that God 
led them and that their methods were of Him for that 
time just as Elijah’s were suited to the time of Ahab, 
and John the Baptist was the voice preparing the way 
for the Mighty One. What they had was an experi- 
ence of God, not as an external force to be appeased 
and propitiated, but as an internal life, to be loved 
and obeyed and lived. This was their goodly root as 
I understand the matter. They knew that God is in 
every man and that in order to be His accepted child 
and walk with Him in newness of life it was necessary 
to come into a state of obedience to His will, however 
revealed—through the Bible, through Christ, 
through the inspeaking voice and the word of instrue- 
tion from others. This was a personal matter, a per- 
sonal experience, not a conformity to any external 
rite or ceremony, but an individual life. This was 
the Christ-life to which every child of God was called. 
Their fellowmen were priest-ridden. The very gov- 
ernment oppressed any who did not conform to eccle- 
siastical authority. The Protestant world had broken 
trom the infallible Pope and in his place had substi- 
tuted an infallible Bible, interpreted by men in au- 
thority. Fox was the freest of the free and the 
farthest development of the Protestant spirit brushed 
aside the deification of the Seriptures, and taught 
the infallibility of the Spirit and shoved’ men into 
their heritage as sons of God. The individual came 
into his own. The law was no longer by “ might nor 
py power” centered in authority, whether that of 
Pope or priest, but “ by my Spirit saith the Lord,” 
which made every man a king and a priest unto God. 
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This was a grand and an awful evolution; but there 
was not a sufficient recognition that the human ele- 
ment which had been clearly seen to exist in men 
as popes and priests was also present even in those 
whom the truth had made free, and there came to be 
a reliance in what we may call personal infallibility, 
an atrocious doctrine whether promulgated then or 
now. Doubtless the very persons who were acting as 
though this were their belief would have quoted, 
“for we have the treasure in an earthen vessel,” 
but they were more ready to apply this to other peo- 
ple than to themselves, and believed in their own in-~ 
fallible ability to understand the infallible Spirit. 
Naturally this persuasion led to various and most er- 
ratic teachings, and those who were leaders were 
forced to resort to methods of repression and suppres- 
sion, and the authority was at last vested in an ap- 
pointed eldership. 

Under the conservative restrictions of this body 
we settled into a most orderly Society, developed 
beautiful characters and a diminishing membership. 
We were defending our fort, but not taking’ fresh 
eround for the kngdom. When this state of affairs 
became intolerable, owing to the pressure upon all 
spontaneous expression, the outbreak was the more 
formidable and irrational. Having no satisfactory 
method of its own, it flew from one extreme to the 
other, and snatched the time-worn instruments of 
other churches, only to find after years of trial that 
new wine bursts the old wine skins. 

That is about our present situation, and it is a very 
unenviable, untenable position. Where is our help? 
“Return,” Rufus M. Jones tells us. Return to 
what? To the lengthy sermons of Fox? To the 
ponderous volumes of Penn? To the learned exposi- 
tions of Barclay? We cannot go back to these any 
more than we can go back to the knee-breeches and 
broad-brimmed hats, the multitudinous shawls and 
the quaint bonnets of the seventeenth century. 

Our “ Return ” must be to the first-hand experi- 
ence of God, which is an everlasting fact, and to its 
expression in the simplicity and sincerity of that early 
time, but in the language and life of our own time. 


These two things, simplicity and sincerity, are funda- — 


mental, and perhaps no age since the world began is 
more hungry for and more in need of lives lived with 
the kind of God consciousness which these two things 
denote than is our own. If God is a fact of experi- 
ence, He is the great all-absorbing fact. If we know 
ourselves to be His sons and daughters, we can care 
little for earthly pomp and station, and for power 
only as a means of bringing about His kingdom. If 
we know and believe that the treasure laid up in 
heaven is the only wealth worth striving for, we shall 
not set such undue store upon that which moth and 
rust ean corrupt, and which thieves manage to steal 
in these days without even breaking through. If we 
are certain of one of those mansions which our Lord 
has gone to prepare, we will not think it of such para- 
mount importance to erect palatial homes which may 
become a stone about our children’s necks. 

Here I doubt not is a weak spot in our lives, and it 
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is weak just because our experience of God is weak 
and half-hearted; we only half believe in our own 
hearts the truths we attempt to teach in our bible 
classes and at our firesides. The Friends of the 
eighteenth century became “the meek and money- 
loving Quakers,’ riches increased, persecutions 
ceased; and while wealthy Friends were, and have 
usually continued to be, very tender and considerate 
of their poorer brethren, they secured for themselves 
lives of leisure and self-gratification, and bequeathed 
to their children the position in the world which the 
possession of wealth gives with its alluring and de- 
ceiving temptations. The simplicity and sincerity of 
the olden time were abandoned, and Friends as well 
as others came to discriminate against those who 
could not show the marks of money. This was just 
as possible to those adhering to the peculiar garb and 
customs of Friends as to others. Indeed, there came 
to be a kind of distinction and superiority in the very 
form of plain clothes when they were made of fine 
cloths and beautiful silks and satins that almost no 
cther garments could give. 

The trail of the serpent is not only over those 
whose efforts for the wealth of this world have been 
rewarded with success, but over every one of us who 
apes and envies their estate, who in his heart sets this 
standard as the mark to be aimed at, who attempts 
to do as others do regardless as to whether he can do 
this in simplicity and sincerity. Success is not the 
measure of the defaleation. It is a matter of the 
inner life. We have allowed “ things” to get into 
the saddle, and with their hard hand upon the bit and 
bridle, they have ridden us out of the green pastures 
and from beside the still waters where we belong. 
Our return must be in spirit and in truth, and not in 
external form. 

The matter of individual guidance even will be ex- 
ercised in a somewhat different way from that which 
the early Friends followed. It was theirs to free the 
individual from the shackles of priestly dictation and 
tyrannical civic control. Is it not ours to show the 
harmonious working of the group composed of indi- 
viduals listening to the voice of God? Knowing the 
liability of all to misunderstand, we shall be found 
waiting for the consensus of Christian belief and loy- 
ally seeking to promulgate that truth and push back 
the lines of ignorance and evil; no one of us loaded 
with the awful responsibility of infallibility, but each 
contributing his share toward the whole will of God. 

We need to go back farther than to Fox; back to 
Paul, and learn that “ ve are the body of Christ ”— 
not any one individual, but all—and that each one is 
a member in particular, members to work in harmony 
with the whole, and not be absolutely certain that 
God’s will is revealed to one alone. This does away 
with the burden of infallibility which surely cannot 
be claimed by any rational human being. Our meet- 
ings then should embody and exhibit to the world this 
harmonious working of the group, not a cluster of 
many dominated by one, whether this one be a sal- 
aried pastor or the more silent and extinguishing 
“‘ head of the meeting.” 
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In the consideration of this matter there are three 
principal subjects which occupy leading parts: “ Our 
Meetings for Worship,” “ The Ministry,” and “ The 
Pastoral Committee.” They are all closely related, 
and one cannot be treated alone; but I shall hope 
to consider each in its relations to the entire church. 

Lake City, Fla. 


ONE REMEDY FOR DIVORCE. 


A question that has sorely troubled more than one 
conscientious young person, sametimes before, some- 
times after marriage, is the question, “ What if I 
should cease to love my wife?” or, “ What if I 
should cease to love my husband?” Some unmarried 
young folks are morbidly tempted to feel that, be- 
cause of the possibility of that dread condition’s com- 
ing to pass, they are safer and better off to remain un- 
married always. Some happily married couples who 
see not the slightest indication yet, in their own atti- 
tude or feelings, of losing their love for each other, 
are nevertheless in more or less fear that on some 
dark day the change may begin to appear, and 
then—? This general state of mind is fostered by 
the common talk, and by a common acceptance of the 
view, that natures may prove after marriage to be 
“incompatible,” that two temperaments may find 
each other uncongenial, that the tastes and inclina- 
tions and feelings and aspirations of a married couple 
may, after all, prove to differ so widely that love can- 
not exist, and that then, of course, separation is the 
wise and necessary and only remedy. For “ you can’t 
force love, you know.” 

In other words, the prevalent idea is that love is a 
feeling that comes and goes very uncertainly; that, 
like the wind, it exists “ where it will, and thou hear- 
est the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it com- 
eth, and whither it goeth ”; that as people “ fall in 
love,” so people fall out of love; that if, having fallen 
in love, two people marry and are so fortunate as to 
find their love constant and enduring, their state is 
fortunate and happy indeed; but if that love leaves 
either of two such persons, even after they are mar- 
ried, it is unfortunate, but cannot be helped, and the 
best thing to do is to separate. It may surprise the 
“happily married ” to find how common this view is 
among Christian people generally as well as among 
people of the world. It underlies much of the talk on 
the subject of divorce and unhappy marriages; and it 
is often the basis of Christian people’s advice to those 
with marital troubles. 

Another common notion, almost superstitious or 
fatalistic in its character, and yet very generally held, 
is that there is just one woman for each man in the 
world, and vice versa, and that if marriage brings 
those two together, all is well; but that if a man and 
a woman marry who are not the right halves of this 
perfect and intended union, it will sooner or later 
appear in waning love, and only misery can follow. 
Love, here, is assumed to be a matter of fate, not at 
all a matter of individual control. 

A young man who looked forward to Christian 
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marriage as the richest blessing that, next to the gift 
of the Son, God the Father could give to His children 
on earth, was troubled with honest and agonizing 
doubt on the question as to how he could know 
whether his love for the woman to whom he might 
offer himself, and who should accept him as her hus- 
band, would endure. In his doubt he went to a friend, 
a married man whose character and judgment he 
valued beyond that of most men, and asked that one 
frankly whether, since his engagement, he had ever 


been in any doubt as to whether he had made a mis- 


take? ‘“ How can I know,” he asked “ whether I may 
not find out after marriage that I have made a mis- 
take? How can I be sure that my love will last? 
How did you know?” 

“Why, after I had offered myself and been ac- 
cepted, I never thought of that as an open question 
again,” was the earnest answer. “It has never oc- 
curred to me to admit to myself that it could be a 
question. As I see it, that question ceased to be a 
question when my wife and I became engaged.” 

This sensible, true-hearted husband put his finger 
cn one festering source of trouble and disease in the 
marriage ‘situation of to-day. Simply because the 
common view is that, even after marriage, it is an 
open question whether a husband and wife will find 
that they love each other, therefore many a husband 
or wife opens that question, to himself or herself, and 
the evil has begun. Doubt breeds doubt, and doubt 
breeds denial, and doubt kills love. The husband 
who, on his marriage day, refuses as utterly to admit 
that his love for his wife can ever be questioned as he 
would refuse to admit that the performance of the 
ceremony itself was in doubt, is not likely, while he 
holds to that conviction, to seek the divorce court. 

But, of course, some will say of this man that we 
cannot get rid of a danger by shutting our eyes to it, 
and that his mere refusal to admit that he could be 
mistaken in having real love for his wife did not 
prove anything; and that if a man has not love, he 
cannot create it by imagining that he has it. The 
fatal and misery-breeding error in such argument is 
its failure to recognize that that man’s conviction 
is justified, in every husband and in every wife that 
ever pledged self to another at the marriage altar. 
Tor the marriage covenant recognizes as having been 
brought into being between two persons a new force 
in their lives—love. For them ever to admit there- 
after that the existence of that love may fairly be 
questioned is as unjustified as it would be for a father 
and mother to claim, in the presence of their child, 
_that the existence of that child as their child was in 
question. There is, indeed, a way to. bring their 
child’s existence into question, and that way is by 
murder. So there is a way to bring the existence of 
wedded love into question—by murdering it. But 
for its death the one who questions it out of his or her 
own life is as responsible as is the murderer of a 
child. And while some innocent and external cause 
may take a child out of the home circle and out of 
life, love cannot be removed from one’s own life ex- 
cept by one’s own deliberate, willful intention. 


When we face the facts in this light we see that 
the husband who answered with simple directness 
that he would not admit that the question of his love 
after marriage was a question at all, was not merely 
safeguarding himself by refusing to think about an 
unpleasant possibility. He had laid hold of the great 
life-principle that is at the root of the only real cure 
for the divorce evil, as it is at the root of the only 


remedy for every evil that curses men. Love is not 


a feeling that comes and goes, like a whim, where it 
will. Love is not an uncertain, arbitrary, fatalistic 
boon, granted to some, withheld from others. Love 
is not a matter of inclination, of temperament, of 
congeniality, of compatibility, of like interests, of 
common work and aims. Love is a duty, and an at- 
tainable duty, laid upon every creature who owes his 
being to the creative love of the God who is love. 
Love is absolutely within the control of every soul. 
Love is an act of the will. To love another is to hold 
that one dear, to serve him, to place his interests 
first, always ahead of one’s own, to live for him, to: 
lay down life for him not in death, but in daily 
living. “Love suffereth long, and is kind; love 
envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not its: 
own, is not provoked, taketh not account of evil; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Love never faileth.” 
Under what circumstances, then, is it tolerable to: 
deny, or even to question, ‘the possibility of love, in 
Christ’s strength, for that one to whom, in the sight 
of God and man, we have giyen ourselves in a sacred 
covenant, leaving and asking the other to leave father 
and mother in order that each may cleave to the 
other, no more as two, but as one flesh?—S. 8. 
Times. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


FERRISBURG QUARTERLY MEETING. 
BY SAMUEL MILES. 


Ferrisburg Quarterly Meeting, Vermont, was es- 
tablished in 1809 by New York Yearly Meeting. It 
afterward comprised four monthly meetings, viz: Fer- 
risburg, Starksboro, Pern in New York and Farn- 
ham in Canada. These in turn included eight local 
meetings or congregations, at the aforesaid places, 
and at Monkton, Lincoln, Montpelier and Grand Isle. 

Ferrisburg, after which the quarterly meeting was: 
named, was considered the strongest meeting, but the 
separation which occurred in 1828 took away the: 
larger part of the membership, and the meeting house 
also. However, Abram Rodgers and his son, ‘Joseph 
Rodgers, fitted up an outbualdine on their private 
premises, which, though ungainly in appearance, an- 
swered for about thirty years. Then the separatists 
disbanded and the old house fell into the hands of 
Friends. The Hazards, Dakins and others moved the 
house and rebuilt it some two miles from its former 
site. It is still the place of worship. 

Monkton then became the stronghold of Quaker- 
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ism. Three men by the name of Hoag (or Hogg, as 
it was prononuced), came from Wales before this 
nation had an existence and settled in New England. 
A descendant (as is supposed) of one of these located 
in Dutchess County, New York. His son, Joseph 
Hoag, there spent his boyhood days. After some 
misgivings and opposition he married Huldah Case. 
The meeting house where the nuptials were solemn- 
ized is still pointed out. They presently moved to 
Vermont, where there were but few Friends’ families 
and no organized congregation, and settled on a farm 
near where the Monkton meeting house was after- 
ward built. Joseph Hoag is considered to have been 
the leading personality among Friends. He is re- 
membered as being rather brusque in physique and 
address and was styled the scouring or “‘ battle axe,” 
and his son-in-law, Valentine Meadon, who traveled 
much with him in the ministry, was called a “ smooth- 
ing plane,” so they worked in harmony. Joseph Hoag 
visited, in the course of his life, every locality in 
America where Friends were known. He became 
widely known, also, by a vision which had a wide cir- 
culation after the War of the Rebellion. His papers 
were placed in the hands of his granddaughter, Nar- 
cissa Batty, who published his journal in book form. 
Hulda (Case) Hoag proved a helpmeet to her hus- 
band, “who looked well to the ways of her house- 
hold,” and found time to exercise her gift in the min- 
istry, going at times a hundred miles from home on 
horseback and carrying a baby with her. To Joseph 
and Hulda Hoag were born three sons and four 
daughters, and it can be said of them, as perhaps of 
no other, all became preachers of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

Two sons, Joseph D. and Lindley M. Hoag, located 
in Iowa, and two daughters, Elizabeth Meader and 
Martha Meader, in New England, while Nathan C. 
Hoag remained at the old home. He married Abigail 
Robinson, also a minister, and they had the same 
number of children as his parents. These all removed 
in an early day to the Middle West. At present not 
a descendant of the Hoag family remains an adherent 
to Friends in Vermont. 

Henry Miles was born in England and raised an 
Episcopalian. By the ministry of Elizabeth Cogge- 
shall and William Foster he became “ convinced ” 
and joined Friends. He then married Mary Hagen, 
who proved a woman of superior purity and worth of 
character, during a long and exemplary life. The 
marriage certificate was beautifully executed on 
parchment and signed by fifty-nine witnesses. They 
removed to America in 1832, and after spending a 
few years of vigorous life in an old log house, in the 
wilds of Canada, came to Vermont, with eight chil- 
dren, in 1837. Two of their children located in Iowa, 
one went to Africa, and after a few brief years laid 
down his life for the colored race in his chosen mis- 
ion field; and two are still living in Vermont. Henry 
and Mary Miles lived seven years after the marriage 
certificate was signed the third time, at their sixtieth 
enniversary, when their children and grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren clustered around them. 


Aside from their faithful church duties they devoted 
time and labor to the peace, temperance and anti- 
slavery movements, and for many years abstained 
from slave-grown products. At that time there were 
no railroads in this country, and they would go to 
New York to the yearly meeting by “ Packet,” via 
Lake Champlain, canal and Hudson River, and on 
their return would bring back free labor goods from 
the store of George W. Taylor for their own large 
household and some of their neighbors. They lived 
to the ripe age of four score and ten, and in death 
were not long divided. 

William Dean was for many vears a faithful elder 
in the same meeting. He married Lydia Meader, 
who during her short life exercised a gift in the min- 
istry. She was of frail constitution, but had good 
service as the couple traveled far with their own con- 
veyance. William Dean many times was benefited by 
dreams. He would thus be notified of trouble among 
his cattle and horses, and weuld arise in the night and 
save their lives. Two of their children located in 
Towa, while Joshua Meader Dean continued in Ver- 
mont. In early life he formed the habit of making 
good investments, and throughout a long life the 
Lord blessed him. He married Lucy Miles, eldest 
daughter of Henry and Mary Miles, and they spent 
a long and useful life together, even several years 
after their golden wedding was observed. Their son, 
William Henry Dean, married Eliza Newton, of Ca- 
yuga County, N. Y., and for a quarter of a century 
they have been clerks of the quarterly meeting. 
Their four children have drifted to other States. 

Asa and Judith Staples raised a large family of up- 
right children in this vicinity. In an early day they 
all removed, most of them locating in Cedar County, 
Towa. 

There were also the Knowles, Bartons, Holmes, 
Varneys and others, who were faithful attenders of 
the same meeting, but all have long since passed 
away and left no descendants to take their place. 


STARKSBORO MONTHLY MEETING. 


Benjamin and Phebe Tabor, of Lincoln, had a 
goodly number of stalwart and enterprising children, 
most of whom ‘ went West,” and gave strength and 
solidity to other meetings, particularly to Winne- 
shick Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, and a grandson to the 
mission work of Mexico. 

The separation of 1845 (or thereabouts) made 
havoc at this place, and the large meeting house 
where the Goves, Tabers, Puringtons, Meaders and 
others used to resort for divine worship was claimed 
by the separatists, but has long since gone to decay. 
Only a family or two are left to meet in their private 
houses, while the Friends removed a little distance 
to what was known as the “ Creek,” and there the 
meeting is continued. Here Stephen Green and wife, 
Lydia (Chase) Green, a minister, had a family of 
excellent children, twelve in number. The first one 
to depart was Joseph C. Green, M.D., of Buffalo, 
N. Y., who died at the age of seventy. There are 
three of the family still left, the others having located 
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in the State of New York. There were also a num- 
ber of the Orvises and Puringtons. 

In Starksboro Nicholas and Dorcas Batty, Wiliam 
and Anna Hansom, James and Ruth Chase, George 
Harkness and wife—all had numerous descendants, 
but nearly every one of these found homes in other 
States of the Union, some to strengthen other congre- 
gations, while the large house where the people used 
to throng fell into other hands and was moved away 
a great many years ago. 


MONTPELIER. 


Clark Stevens, a veteran and pioneer in Quaker- 
ism; his son, Steven I. Stevens, and wife, Rachel B. 
‘Stevens; Timothy and Paulina Davis and others sus- 
tained a meeting at East Montpelier for a good many 
vears. Near here Jeremiah, son of Silvester 
Grenell, was born. His mother died when he was 
about ten, and after the interment in the yard back 
of the little meeting house Jeremiah Grenell had to 
leave the parental roof to seek a livelihood elsewhere. 

He went a little way and sat down by the roadside 
and poured out his tears with a breaking heart; but 
the Lord had compassion and raised him up and he 
became an educator in different States. Afterward, 
with white flowing hair and beard, and with 
sound words and stolid deportment, he was styled 
“ Jeremiah, the Prophet.” His last days, after a 
well-spent life, were in Pasadena, Cal. 


FARNHAM, CANADA. 


Aaron, son of Gideon Bull and Phila, his wife, had 
a large family of resolute and worthy children. Two 
of these remain as standard bearers, although the 
meeting has been discontinued and the house closed 
for several years. 

Aaron and Anna Barton, and Seneca Stevens and 
wife, had families, many of whom or their descend- 
ants have gone elsewhere to build up or strengthen 
the Church of God. Mention should be made, also, 
of Charles Taber, a prophet, and Henry Jewell and 
Levi Knowles, who labored in word and doctrine. 
Then there were Puringtons, Tabers and Bassetts, 
who helped to augment the number of the Lord’s peo- 
ple, but all are now gone. 


PENN, N. Y. 


William Keese, a worthy elder, and Richard Irish, 
and his wife Elizabeth, were both ministers. Then 
there were Pliny Hoag, Elihu H. Hoag and wife 
Ruth, a minister; James Richardson, Platt Anther 
and Paul Southwick, all of whom had families of chil- 
dren, but, with one exception, all are now gone. 


GRAND ISLE. 
At Grand Isle, in the beautiful Lake Champlain, 


«a meeting was sustained for a long time by the Mac- 
combers, Hoags and others, but in both these places 
the houses have been closed for a great while. The 
separation of 1828 made havoc in these parts. It 
would be safe to say that in the early days when 
Quakerism flourished none of the preachers even re- 
ceived a dollar of stipend for their services. The 


Lord blessed them in their avocation, so that when 
they traveled from home they for the most part (like 
good old Eli Jones, of Maine) paid their own ex- 
penses. The reader will naturally inquire, Why is 
the declension from eight congregations to two or 
three? A partial answer is, “ removals,” and the 
many congregations strengthened in other places. 


Every grand thing that has come from the hand 
of man is simply a higher mood, with its holy feelings 
and uplifting visions, translated by the patience and 
toil of man into some serviceable and permanent 
form. Look at the “Sistine Madonna!” You are 
lost in wonder at its ideal beauty. But what is it? 
And what is it made of ? It is a common piece of can- 
vas; common pigments; earths; extracts; things 
which would soil the hands if you should touch them. 
The maker was an intense soul and an infinite pa- 
tience; the whole work is just the best mood of the 
artist, captured and wrought out, and materialized 
and made serviceable and immortalized. Every high 
mood which God gives us should produce the equiva- 
lent of a ‘“ Sistine Madonna,” or should give the 
world an Apocalypse, or should fruit in a journey to 
Jerusalem, and in a public testimony to the risen 


Christ.—David Gregg. 


It is right to be contented with what we have, but 
never with what we are.—James Mackintosh. 


Cemprrance DArpartment. 
Issued Monthly, under the care of the 


TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, OF 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


All communications should be addressed to 


ANNA EASTBURN WILLITS, Editor, 343 E. Main St., Haddonfield, N. J. 


THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE DISCONTINUED 
FOR THIS YEAR. 


The annual meeting of the Temperance Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 
well attended on Third-day, Fourth month 17th. 
The following officers. were elected: President, 
Joshua L. Baily; vice-president, J. Snowdon Rhoads; 
secretary, Susan E. Williams; treasurer, Henry 
Eeroyd Haines. 

The annual report was as follows: 

Meetings of the Executive Committee have been 
held regularly during the past year, with an average 
attendance of fourteen members. ; 


LITERATURE COMMITTEE. 


50,614 pages of temperance literature have been 
distributed; also 522 portions of Scripture, 36 Bibles 
and 44 Testaments; 500 copies of the “ Address to 
Graduates ”’ have been sent to the graduates of the 
medical colleges in Philadelphia, and 1,100 papers 
and magazines given to the Salvation Army. 

The ten temperance books sent last year to the Jos- 
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eph Sturge Mission School were loaned 132 times, 
making an almost continuous circulation for each 
book during the twenty-seven weeks they were there. 
These books are now at the Colored Mission School 
in Germantown, a new set having been bought for use 
at the Joseph Sturge Mission School. 

Elizabeth T. Colsher has been employed as usual 
to distribute tracts, but most of the literature has 
been given out by members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Among the places visited were the Sailors’ 
Home, Pennsylvania Hospital, Cramps’ Shipyard, 
League Island, Mission Schools,under the care of 
Friends, factories, vessels and wharves. Many tracts 
have also been given out from house to house. Some 
were sent in the mission boxes to India and Japan, 
and to the sixty-nine Indian schools under the care of 
Friends and the United States Government. 

A box at the Reading Terminal is kept supplied 
with tracts. 

Seventy-five copies of the ‘‘ Water Lily ” were sent 
to the Joseph Sturge Mission. 

The committee regretted that Benjamin F. Whit- 
son found it necessary to resign his position as editor 
of the temperance page in The Friend, but were glad 
to have the services of Edith Bardsley Bellows in his 
place. 

The two temperance pages issued once a month in 
‘ne AmeERICAN FRrenp have been edited as hereto- 
fore by Anna Eastburn Willitts. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE EDUCATION. 


Ella B. Greene traveled two months last year, 
from Fourth month 17th to Sixth month 15th, in the 
interest of scientific temperance instruction, during 
which time she visited twenty-six towns in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. In most places she found 
much improvement in the teaching of physiology, and 
an increase of sentiment in favor of temperance in- 
struction. 

The Executive Committee invited Joseph Walton, 
principal of the George School, to address the 
Friends’ Educational Association on Tenth month 
28th. His subject was, ‘‘ Physiology from a Temper- 
ance Standpoint.” Valuable helps for teachers and 
parents were given. One of our workers gave a short 
talk to the children of the Western District Colored 
School. For some time past the scholars have been 
given a temperance lesson of one hour each week by 
an expert, who holds their attention admirably. This 
woman also instructs the girls of the Raspberry 
Street Friends’ School for Colored Children. She 
supplements and makes more impressive the physi- 
ology lessons which are well taught in both schools. 
Temperance leaflets, to use as reading lessons, have 
been furnished the latter school, and the former one 
subscribes for a children’s temperance paper. 

The teachers of the Joseph Sturge First-day School 
were given helps for preparing the quarterly temper- 
ance lesson. 

Elizabeth H. Goodwin gave the girls at Westtown 
an interesting talk on temperance, telling them par- 
ticularly about the life of Frances E. Willard. 


COMMITTEE ON COFFEE STANDS. 


The coffee stand at Front and Produce Streets, 
which formerly was open only a few months in sum- 
mer, has been kept open throughout the winter this 
year, with about twenty as an average number of cus- 
tomers each day. During the Sixth, Seventh and 
Kighth months there was an average of one hundred 
men at breakfast time, but little or no trade after 9 
a.m. Hot soup has been served, beside coffee, sand- 
wiches and other quickly-prepared lunches. The 
stand has been liberally supplied with tracts, which 
ure kept where the men can get them to read while 
waiting to be served, and also to take away with them. 
The men sometimes ask for tracts to take home, 
which seems to show that they appreciate them. 


COMMITTEE ON POLITICS AND LEGISLATION. 


The chairman of the Committee on Politics and 
Legislation has written a number of letters to Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and also to members of the 
State Legislature, urging them to favor certain meas- 
ures which appeared to be for the moral betterment 
of society. 

At the request of the Anti-Saloon League in Penn- 
sylvania two members of our Association were sug- 
gested as members of their Board of Trustees. One 
hundred dollars was appropriated from our treasury 
for the use of the League in its work for local option. 

There has been much discussion in regard to the ad- 
visability of supporting one of the probation officers 
for the Juvenile Court. It was finally decided to give 
$50 immediately toward the salary of a colored pro- 
bation officer in the Eighth Ward. Six hundred dol- 
lars is required to support one of these officers for one 
year, but as the amount now in the treasury does not 
warrant such an expenditure, it was thought best to 
leave a definite decision until after the annual meet- 
ing, when it is hoped there will be more money avail- 
able for that purpose. 

In conclusion we would emphasize the need for a 
more energetic interest in temperance affairs among 
Philadelphia Friends. The Executive Committee 
would welcome the accession of fresh membership, 
and we believe that a larger amount of money than 
has been contributed in recent years could profitably 
be used in the various departments of our work. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

J. Snowpon Ruoaps, Chairman. 
Saran B. Leeps, Secretary. 


Fourth month 9th, 1906. 

The meeting was of unusual interest, with the fol- 
lowing papers of power and research: 

1. “Some Present-Day Light on the Temperance 
Problem,” by Rufus M. Jones. 

2. “ The Progress of the Temperance Cause With- 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” by Joshua L. Baily. 

The latter paper reviewed the advance of the cause 
from its early history, and showed the wonderful 
progress of temperance sentiment in the last quarter 
of a century. 
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At the executive session on the 23d, J. Snowdon 
Rhoads was elected chairman, and Stisan J. Dewees, 
secretary. The sum of $350 was donated toward 
inaintaining a new probation officer. Ella B. Greene 
commences her work in the interest of scientific in- 
struction. The past month 800 pages of literature 
were distributed at the coffee stands, 4,000 pages to 
Indian schools, 500 letters to medical graduates, 300 
by house to house visitation, and 500 to the Reading 
‘Terminal. 

The six departments of work are aggressive, and 
throughout the year accomplish great good, we trust 
and pray. 


Che International Desson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


LESSON VII. FIFTH MONTH 13, 1906. 


A, FIERCE DEMONIAC HEALED. 
Mark 5: 1-20, 


GOLDEN,TEXT: Go home tothy friends and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath doneforthee Mark 5:19. 


DaILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Fifth mo. 7.—A fierce demoniac healed. Mark 5: 1-20. 
Third-day, Fifth mo. 8.—Matthew’s account. Matt. 8: 28-34. 

Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 9.—Luke’s account. Luke 8: 26-40. 

Fifth-day, Fifth mo, 10,—An evil spirit cast out. Acts 16: 14-18. 

Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 11.—Destruction of the work of the devil. 1 Jno, 3: 1-8. 
Seventh-day, Fifth mo, 12.—An unclean devil. Luke 4: 33-37. 

First-day, Fifth mo. 13.—Paul and Elymas. Acts 13; 4-13. 


Time.—Autumn of 28 A. D. 

Place.—On the coast of the Sea of Galilee, eastern 
side, perhaps half way down. 

Rulers.—Same as in last few lessons. 

Parallel Passages.—Matt. 8: 28-34; Luke 8: 26- 
39. 

The lesson closely follows the last in point of time, 
only the night on the sea intervening. 

1. “Other side.” That is from Capernaum. 
“ Gadarenes.” The R. V. has Gerasenes. Matthew 
uses ‘‘ Gadarenes,” so called from “ Gadara,” but 
probably not the Gadara south of the sea. The name 
seems to be taken from a place now in ruins east of 
the sea. The name Gergasenes is also used in some 
MSS. 

2, 3. “ Straightway there met him.” Jesus had 
probably gone for rest, but there was work for him to 
do. ‘ Out of the tombs.” These were either caves, 
or excavations in the rocks which were cut laterally 
into the hillside, and were not unfrequently left open, 
and so could be a resort for men and animals. There 
were in those days no institutions for poor unfortun- 
ates, and indeed in the Palestine of to-day the insane 
are treated almost as cruelly as in Bible days. The 
efforts of Theophilus Waldmeir to establish an in- 
sane hospital on Mount Lebanon are well known. 
“No man could bind him.” Literally, “ Neither 
could no one no longer bind him.” The numerous 
negatives, allowable in Greek, show the nature of the 
case. 

4, The attempt to secure him had often been made, 
but without avail. As has been said in the notes on 


another lesson, the question of demoniac possession is 
a difficult one. The phenomena described are hard 
to account for by strictly physical causes. It is best, 
therefore, to accept the facts of the phenomena, and 
wait for more light. In the present case the phe- 
nomenon appears to have been insanity. 

5. “ And always night and day, in the tombs and 
in the mountains, he was crying out and cutting him- 
self with stones.” R. V. By comparing Matthew’s 
and Luke’s account the picture is made still more 
vivid. It is by no means an unusual thing for maniacs 
to inflict self-injury. | 

6. “ Ran and worshiped him.” Gave him adora- 
tion, not spiritual worship; it was attitude of body 
rather than of soul, though it is possible that there 
was a kind of double personality in the man—one 
part was demon, the other human and reverent. 
Compare, however, James 2: 19. 

7. “ And erying out with a loud voice, he saith.” 
R. V. It would appear that there was first a ery and 
then speech. ‘What have I to do with thee?” 
Compare Mark 1: 24. The words are plural and 
mean, “ What have we in common with thee?” 
“ Jesus thou Son of the Most High God?” He must 
have heard of Jesus possibly in saner moments. He 
recognized the character of Jesus. ‘‘ I adjure thee.” 
A very strong expression. “Torment me not.” The 
reason for this language is given in the next verse. 

8. “ For he said unto him, Come forth, thou un- 
clean spirit, out of the man.” R. V. In the original 
the verb is in the imperfect as if while Christ was 
koe the demon interrupted Him. 

“ What is thy name?” It is not easy to ex- 
plain what these words mean, or why they were 
asked. It has been suggested that Jesus spoke to the 
man to recall him to himself and thus to his human- 
ity as distinguished from the demoniacal possession. 
But the answer came from the possessor of the man, 

“ Legion.” The Roman legion consisted of 6,000 
men, but here it is used simply as equivalent to a 
host. 

10. “He.” The man speaking under the influence 
of the demon. ‘‘ Not send them away out of the 
country.” It is impossible to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of these words. Possibly, not to send them 
away from that region. 

11. “A great herd. ” Two thousand, verse 13. 
The fact of this herd indicates a Gentile population. 
Pork was a staple article of food for Roman soldiers. 
Swine were especially abhorrent to the Jews. 

12. “Send us into the swine.” How this could be 
is not explained. In itself there is nothing incredible 
in demoniaeal possession of brutes. 

15. Why Jesus gave this permission it is impossi- 
ble to say. Possibly it was needful that in some 
way the man be convinced that the demons 
had left him. This would be an ocular dem- 
onstration of the fact. ‘ And the herd rushed down 
the steep into the sea.” R. V. Was it the demons 
who purposely brought this result about? The infer- 
ence is that it was not. Probably they were as much 
surprised as the spectators. It would appear that the- 
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swine were panic-stricken and ran unwittingly to 
their own destruction like the act of maniacs. 

14. The population east of the Sea of Galilee 
would be largely Gentile, and this partly explains 
why they were anxious for Jesus to depart (verse 
47). 

15. “ Clothed.” Luke says that the maniac “ wore 
no clothes.” ‘ Afraid.” This cure seems to have 
aroused more fear than the destruction of the swine. 

16. “They that saw it.” Probably the swine 
herds, and perhaps others who had followed Jesus. 

17. “ Began to beseech him to depart.” Possibly 
from fear, possibly because there were other herds of 
swine which might be destroyed in like manner. So 
far as recorded this is the only case where one of 
Christ’s miracles had an effect adverse to himself. 

18. Doubtless gratitude to Jesus was the deepest 
feeling, but there may have been also a desire to be 
near Jesus and under his protection. 

19. There was in his case something better to do 
than to literally tread in Christ’s footsteps. He was 
needed to proclaim the gospel at home, and to bear 

personal testimony to what the Lord had done for 
him. 

20. He obeyed at once the command of Jesus. 


Christian Endranor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH THIRTEENTH, 1906. 


CHRIST’S LIFE—V. "LESSONS FROM HIS 
‘MIRACLES OF HEALING. 
Matt. 9: 27-34 ; 25: 31-40. 

Second-day, Fifth mo. 7.—A demoniac cured. Mark 1: 23-28. 

Third-day, Fifth mo. 8.—Peter’s wife’s mother, Matt.8: 14-17. 

Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 9.—A leper. Matt. 8: 1-4, 

Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 10.—A paralytic. Matt. 9: 1-8. 

Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 11.—The withered hand, Matt, 12: 9-13. 

Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 12,—The centurion’s servant, Luke 7: 1-10. 

Christ’s life illustrates the difference between 
beneficence—well doing, and mere benevolence—well 
wishing. James, the practical, has a sharp thrust for 
the man who says to the needy, “‘ Go in peace: be ye 
warmed and filled,” and yet does nothing to bring 
such things to pass. And while it is doubtless very 
self-satisfying, in a way, to think of one’s self as so 
disposed to charitable wishes, the briefest view of 
Christ’s life shows how far short of His standard such 
performance falls. He “ went about doing good.” 

The world then as now abounded in physical needs, 
and He set the example of giving practical relief from 
suffering in whatever form. The fatal leprosy, or 
the disabled hand; the bereaved widow, or the hungry 
ehild—the range of His sympathies covered the seem- 
ingly little as well as the evidently great, though per- 
haps in His eyes the differences were not just as we 
would estimate them. There was human need and 
longing, and there was the response begotten of di- 
vine love: that we read clearly; and we who profess 
that our hearts have been touched with the same emo- 
tion deny both our profession and our Teacher when 
we withhold the gift that is within our power. 


The awful catastrophe of the Pacific coast has fur- 
nished the opportunity for a wonderful exemplifica- 
tion of well doing which the world knows and ap- 
proves, which is significant of the humanity of our 
day, developed thus far under the influences of a 
Christian civilization. Doubtless there has also been 
a vast amount of ineffective wishing, harmful rather 
than helpful, because not acted upon, and because 
its failure to instigate action weakens and disorgan- 
izes the relations between the emotional and the vo- 
litional activities. 

Ready as Jesus was to lift the burden of disease, 
He saw always the deeper need. Not the hunger or 
the sickness of the multitude, but their unshepherded 
souls weighed on His spirit most heavily. To arouse 
faith and bring to a secure abode the restless and un- 
satisfied, to rescue those corrupted and fatally sick 
with sm—this was after all the mission of the Christ, 
and the most Christlike among men are those who 
conform to this purpose, and take up the “ cure of 
souls ” as the vocation of life. Such may not neglect 
the bodies of men, and may indeed find their readiest 
access often by the material ministration that meets 
a physical need. 

“Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee,” is a 
word that suggests the close relation between sin and 
disease, at least in some cases; and it can hardly be 
disputed that the main source of the misery of enfee- 
bled minds and bodies is the indulgence in sin; and 
that when the work of spiritual cleansing is accom- 
plished, that of righting up the body is well under 
way. 


THE FRIENDS’ INTERNATIONAL C. E. CON- 
VENTION AND THE FRIENDS’ 
BIBLE INSTITUTE. 


Among the conventions and assemblies to be held 
by Friends this summer there are two which call for 
more than passing notice. The constitution of the 
Friends’ International C. E. Union provides that a 
convention be held once in five years. The last con- 
vention was held at Earlham College in conjunction 
with the Friends’ Bible Institute in 1902. On ac- 
count of the World’s C. E. Convention occurring in 
1907, it has been considered expedient to hold the 
Friends’ C. E. Convention this year. 

The expense of holding the C. E. Convention has 
been too great to hold it apart from some other work. 
For these reasons it again comes to the Friends in the 
Ohio Valley. The convention will convene July 
24th, at 7.80 p.m., at Wilmington College, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. The two succeeding days will be given to 
the discussion of subjects pertaining to Christian En- 
deavor in its relation to the church, education, civic 
movements, and the tendencies of our own age in re- 
ligious thought. 

It is hoped that this meeting will indicate clearly 


‘the course our young people should pursue in the 


constructive building of the church of the future. 
One of the interesting features of the convention 
and the Friends’ Bible Institute will be a one-day 
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outing to Fort Ancient, fourteen miles from Wil- 
mington. The fort was built by the Mound Builders, 
on the east side of the Little Miami, a short distance 
from the village of Oregonia. The inclosure contains 


about one hundred acres. Mounds for sacrifice and- 


burial are found within. Chief interest centers in the 
fortifications which indicate a high degree of military 
skill. 

The Bible Institute conducted by Indiana, West- 
ern and Wilmington Yearly Meetings will convene 


the morning of the 26th. The purpose of the Insti- . 


tute is, doubtless, well known to Friends throughout 
Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. ‘The beneficial results of 
the past nine years’ work of the Institute are appar- 
ent. Aside from the biblical instruction, the social- 
izing influences of the Institute have had marked re- 
sults for good. The associations of these Institutes 
have acquainted us with one another’s problems, and 
have developed genuine sympathy for men and 
women who labor under dissimilar conditions. 

It is the purpose of the Institute to take advance 
grounds this‘summer. The Institute Committee de- 
cided at its last meeting to take up in a helpful way 
the problems of preaching and evangelism of this 
present time, and work out, if possible, better meth- 
ods than we have. It is not the disposition of the 
committee to dispense with any effective means or 
agency of our generation. It is the part of wisdom, 
however, to examine the situation to discover ineffi- 
cient methods of work and balance their gains with 
their losses to determine their value and future use- 
fulness. 

Ample means for the entertainment of a large at- 
tendance have been provided. The sessions will be 
held in the summer auditorium on the college cam- 
pus. The grounds will be found delightful and apart- 
ments commodious. 

The program will speak for itself. It is the pur- 
pose of the committee to furnish speakers of schol- 
arship and experience. 


FRIENDS’ AFRICAN INDUSTRIAL MISSION. 


The Friends’ African Industrial Mission Board met 
in their annual session at Cleveland, Ohio, Fourth 
month 4th and 5th, to transact the business of the 
year, and to listen to reports from the field. 

The results of the year’s work are very gratifying, 
and evidences of the Lord’s approval are seen and felt 
by all who are intimately associated with the work. 

The experimental stage seems to be past with re- 
gard to the F. A. I. M., and the young “ child” is 
showing marked signs of growing life, and gives fair 
promise of future prosperity. 

The year on the field has been a testing one. In 
October the missionaries were ordered by the Goy- 
ernment officials to vacate the field, as war was about 
to break out. This war resulted in some loss of na- 
tive life and considerable damage to missionary prop- 
erty, ete. However, by January the trouble was suff- 
ciently quieted to warrant the return of the mission- 
aries to the field. 


This unexpected occurrence added to the expense 
and obligations of the Board, but let it be said, with 
great thankfulness, the burden was triumphantly car- 
ried, and at this time there is no debt hanging ghost- 
like over the heads of the Board. This, of itself, is 
evidence of the Lord’s care and should appeal to the 
hearts of all interested persons. 


On the afternoon of April 4th Arthur B. Chilson 
gave a lengthy account of the work on the field. His 
report, given in detail and illustrated by maps, charts 
and photographs, was extremely interesting and fas- 
cinating. The general expression was, ‘‘ How re- 
markable! ”—remarkable in that so much by way of 
difficult, hazardous work had been accomplished in so 
short a time and with so comparatively small expense. 

The work of clearing the jungle matted land is a 
slow, tedious process, but a goodly sized plot has been 
cleared and is under cultivation. The castor oil bean 
grows luxuriantly in that section, and suitable appar- 
atus is to be provided for testing the expense of pro- 
ducing castor oil and later to manufacture it for sale. 
The outlook for some revenue from this commodity is 
good. 


One of the most satisfactory achievements on the 
field has been the building of a wagon road—a road 
surveyed with extreme difficulty by the missionaries, 
and built under their management by native laborers 
furnished by the English Government. This road 
runs from Kisumu to Kaimosa, and is twenty miles 
long and eighteen feet wide. The actual cost to the 
mission was not over twenty-five dollars, and was 
built in about six months. 


Splendid water power is available near the build- 
ings on the station, and a dam has been built and a 
flume constructed so that the saw mill sent out over 
a year ago has been put in operation, with satisfactory 
results, thus making it an ‘“ industrial” mission in 
fact as well as in name. 


Daily services have been kept up with the natives 
on the station, and five conversions in all have so far 
resulted. One native man about thirty-three years of 
age is employed as a teacher. His services are capa- 
bly rendered, not only in this line, but he often vol- 
unteers to work with his hands at some of the hardest 
tasks, for which he gets no pay. Daily school is kept. 

Since the first of the year two new stations in popu- 
lous districts have been started, one at Kivinis, twelve 
miles to the north of Kaimosa, the original station 
and at Maregoli, twelve miles west of Kaimosa. 

At Kivinis a hut has been built by the natives for 
the missionaries, who for some time had made it an 
itinerating point. Workers are to be kept at each of 
these points. 

The health of the missionaries has been fairly well 
preserved. Dr. Blackburn at one time was stricken 
with appendicitis and submitted to an operation by 
the Government physician. Much sympathy was ex- 
pressed for Emory Rees and wife, who were com- 
pelled to give up their infant child, making the third 
one they have buried in different places in African 
soil. 
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_ About the first of the year, Arthur B. Chilson, who 
is at home on furlough, was married to Edna B. Hill. 
Mrs. Chilson being a missionary at heart, was accept- 
ed as such by the Board, and after proper rest and 
work among the churches in this country they will go 
to their chosen field in Africa, where the prayers of 
many will follow them. On behalf of the Board, 


J. EpGar WILLIAMS. 


THE ALASKAN WORK. 
Douglas, Alaska, Third month 22d, 1906. 
Editor Tur American FRIEND: 


Winter seems to be over here, and we have had a 
very beautiful March so far; the sun has shone most 
every day for three or four weeks, something very 
unusual for this country, for it rains or snows most 
of the time the year round. The weather has been 
so nice that a number of the natives have gone away, 
camping, fishing, trapping, hunting, lumbering, ete. 
So our meeting—native—has not been nearly so well 
attended as through the winter months. 

The school closed the ninth of Third month. We 
were not able to have more than three months of 
school this year, as we did not arrive here until the 
twenty-ninth of Tenth month, and had a month’s va- 
cation at Christmas time. The total enrollment was 
fifty-two, with an average attendance of twelve or 
thirteen, and we are most certain we could have had 
a much better attendance had we been able to have 
accommodated the children better, with various 
equipments. necessary to carry on the school success- 
fully. 

The children are quite apt in reading, writing and 
drawing, but it is very hard for them to reason, as 
those faculties are not at all developed, hence arith- 
metic, geography, etc., are quite hard for them. It 
is such a delight to us to see the talents brought out, 
and to observe the changed expression on their dark- 
ened faces when they begin to see they can really 
learn to do things. There seems to be a great desire 
for learning, even among the older people, and Annis 
Reebles has quite a number of pupils to whom she is 
giving lessons in their homes. 

We do not think the month’s vacation was time 
wasted at all, as it was mostly spent in preparation 
for our Christmas entertainment, which was consid- 
ered one of the best ever given here, and we are sure 
would have done credit to any congregation even in 
the home land. 

Our meetings have been kept up with the usual in- 
terest, and a number have been helped into the right 
way. The work seems to be growing in interest to 
us, for certainly there is great need of work being 
done for these poor, needy people who are so helpless 
to battle against the temptations put before them by 
the so-called white men. 

Pray for us and our work here, that truth ma 
make its way. . 

With love, thy friends, 
J. Perry anp Martrua Haptey. 
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THE INWARD WITNESS. 


“The Lord watch between me and thee when we are absent 
one from another.”—Gen. 31: 49. 


Jacob and Laban made the lifeless stone 
Their sacred witness of the new-found fact 
That God watched o’er them when apart, alone, 
And took some note of each one’s thought and act. 


Not ours the stone, the shrine, the distant look. 
The inward witness marks for me and thee 

The great truth glowing through our sacred book, 
That God will never fail to watch and see. 


Into the chamber of each trusting heart 
Comes the pure presence of our living Lord, 
He speaks, “I love thee, whosoe’er thou art, 
And o’er thy life am keeping watch and ward.” 


The story of Peniel may be ours, 
The wrestling, the supposed defeat and shame, 
Till dawn reveals our pain-developed powers, 
While He who pained us lends us the new name. 


Watching, He speaks in kindly words of warning; 
“Children of mine, will ye not watch with me ?” 
Far spent is night; behold the world’s bright morning, 

Glad duties fall to me, and thee, and thee. 


North Berwick, Maine. SAMUEL BUFFUM. 


Correspondence. 


Editor THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Thy. article, “ Who is Responsible,” in relation to every 
murder due to the saloon, together with reference to 
voting for prohibition, and the inference that every voter not 
voting a prohibition ticket is voting for the continuance and 
protection of the saloon, calls to mind the repeated declara- 
tion that ninety to ninety-five per cent. of the Christian 
voters have been to date voting to perpetuate the saloon in 
this country, with all its riot, rum and ruin, which statement 
is like the other named, far from the true state of facts. 

Let us notice the Southern States. With a population of 
25,000,000 to 27,000,000 they cast in 1904 a little less than 
24,000 prohibition votes. Yet about 17,000,000 of this popula- 
tion live in counties, towns and cities wher the legalized saloon 
does not exist. Again by towns, cities, counties, States and 
other dependencies to the United States, over sixty per cent. 
of its territory, and forty-two per cent. of its population 
are living where the saloon is an outlaw. Yet prohibitionists 
as designated by party vote, cast only 265,000 votes in 1904. 
It appears to me a more careful consideration of the moral 
forces working toward the elimination of the saloon and the 
development of fixed habits of sobriety would also relieve some 
very good people of the so frequent extravagant utterances 
in public assemblies and the press. Early in its history the 
Federal Government, as with many other matters of import- 
ance to us at this day, relegated the control and suppression 
of the liquor trafic to the States, by resolution found in the 
acts of Congress about February, 1777. The _ States, 
therefore, are responsible for all this degradation and death- 
dealing of the liquor curse. 

In no case ever coming to my notice has the Supreme Court 
of the United States failed to sustain the effort of the State 
to relieve itself from these disastrous results of the liquor 
habits and traffic. It is a very important thing to write pro- 
hibition in the statutes and constitutions of the States and 
other dependencies of the Government. But it is far more im- 
portant to write total abstinence into the constitutions of the 
people. The one demands a constant warfare upon this evil by 
the police power of the State, and then only partially effec- 
tual. In the other, the people are a law unto themselves; the: 
battle is won; the victory is perpetual. I am persuaded that 
in the ratio we neglect to write total abstinence upon the 
tablets of the hearts of the people, so are we responsible for 
these saloon murders. J. Emory PEARSON. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Readers of the article appearing Fourth month 12th, re- 
garding John Payn and family may be interested in a little 
more knowledge of them supplied by one who knew them per- 
sonally. In the same year the Payns removed to Philadel- 
phia (1786) my grandmother, Ann Warder, reached the city 
from her home in London on a visit to her husband’s relatives. 
Much of her time was occupied in the enjoyment of the abound- 
ing hospitality of Friends of Philadelphia. One of the social 
visits paid is thus recorded in her journal for Third month 
19th, 1787: 

“‘l'o Friend Payn’s to tea. She is a very sweet woman, 
looking remarkably young to have two children grown up, 


but was married at fifteen; her husband was not at home till 


just as we came away; he appears much older. Walter spent 
most of the afternoon with us, and his agreeable sister Dolly, 
who has a pleasing Face and a softness of manner very tak- 
ing. There is a baby of about six months, in all nine children, 
We staid till near eight o’clock.” 

Both Walter and Dolly are spoken of at other times in a 
casual way among her numerous callers. As will be seen be- 
low this was a renewal of acquaintance with the son Walter, 
made in England. Her married life in London, when he visited 
the Warders, was from 1779 to 1786. In the summer of 1809 
A. W. writes from her home in Philadelphia to her sister in 
England of a fear of the return of the yellow fever. 

“Some putrid salt fish was buried and the danger past. 
These outbreaks are very hard on the poor, who are generally 
sacrificed by hundreds. The embargo is also very hard upon 
them, when it will terminate and how, is very uncertain and 
trying. Our new President is certainly much less attached to 
the French interest than Jefferson—who it is fully believed 
would soon have involved this country in sore distress had his 
reign been lengthened. His wife is a warm Federalist, and 
females have sometimes more influence here than those of royal 
blood in our country. Dolly Madison, as she is still called even 
to her face, was of poor extraction but very pretty. A young 
lawyer first made choice of her, but soon dying she was left 
mistress of property, which perhaps threw her in the way of 
becoming the present great personage, in which station she 
conducts so uniformly easy that even envy cannot censure. 
A public life soon introduced three pretty sisters into notice, 
two married Members of Congress and the other a Judge. Her 
mother becoming a widow it is said Jefferson paid his ad- 
dresses to her, but she is now deceased. They were all mem- 
bers of our Society, her brother Walter Payn was some time 
in England, and often at our house.” 

I am tempted to close with an illustration of the change in 
formal manners from the days of George Washington given 
by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor in her book, “The Mother of Wash- 
ington and Her Times.” 

“Fancy this incident occurring at General Washington’s 
table: ‘ Here’s to thy Absent Broad-brim, Friend Hollingworth,’ 
from Dolly Madison. ‘Here’s to thy Absent kerchief, Friend 
Dorothy,’ from the Quaker.” SARAH CADBURY. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselves. 


The First Friends’ Meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., recently made 
an offering of $80.00 for the Japanese famine sufferers. 
funds passed through the hands of the Indianapolis News. 


Wm. L. Pearson and Mary Marriage Allen attended the 
morning services at Eutaw Street Meeting, Baltimore, the 22d 
ult. The same evening Wm. L. Pearson lectured on “ Quaker 
Principles Tested by Persecution.” 

Mary Ellen Tucker, whose obituary notice appears in this 
issue, left a deed conveying her home, a house and lot in New 
London, Ind., to the meeting to be used as the “ minister’s 
home.” The gift is very much appreciated by Friends. 

Friends to the number of at least 500 persons gathered for 
the Easter services at the Indianapolis Meeting. The exer- 
cises by the children in the Bible School, as well as those at 
the hour of worship, were very inspiring and helpful. 


A very interesting monthly meeting was held at Ander- 
son, Ind., the 18th ult., with a large attendance: Seven new 
members were received. The revival spirit was manifested in 
every meeting. The present building does fot accommodate 
the people, and aid is needed in building a new meeting house. 


Robert L. Simkin, who has for three years been studying in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, sails for England in a 
few days to attend London Yearly Meeting. He has a deep 
concern upon him to become a missionary to China, and he will 


The 


lay his concern before the Foreign Mission Board of London 
Yearly Meeting. : 

The people of Portland, Ind., have been deeply stirred by a 
four-weeks’ revival effort just closed.. Daisy Barr and Leora 
Bogue, evangelists from Indiana Yearly Meeting, were the 
leading workers. Large numbers attended the meetings. 
Seventy-five professed faith in Christ and thirty-two have 
united with Friends. 

President Robert Lincoln Kelly recently delivered a most in- 
spiring address before the study class in Quaker history at 


' First Friends’ Meeting at Indianapolis on “The Message of 


Friends for this Generation.” Excellent addresses have been 
delivered also by Timothy Nicholson, and Prof. Edwin True- 
blood, of Richmond, Ind. 

An interesting Fellowship conference was held in the meet- 
ing house at Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd Place, in New 
York City, on the afternoon and evening of the 26th. There 
was a large attendance from both branches of Friends, and a 
good degree of earnestness and enthusiasm was manifested. 
The same papers were read as at the recent conference in Phila- 
delphia. 

Wilmington College has passed the 100-mark in her spring 
term registration, and gone up to 112. Last year’s spring 
term registration was 85, up to that time the highest in the 
history of the college for the spring. The college will have 
two additional teachers next year. The $15,000 fund has been 
completed, and the Board is well on its way with another 
$10,000. The closing year has been the most prosperous in the 
life of the college. 

The following communication has been received from John 
Chawner,’ clerk of California Yearly Meeting: “The date of 
the opening of the next California Yearly Meeting was omitted 
in the program published in the Minutes. The rule in the 
Minutes of 1897 and 1902 would make the opening on Sixth 
month 27th, as published in the New York Almanac. The 
Permanent Board, at a recent meeting, made the date of the 
opening of the next session Sixth month 20th, the meeting of 
ministry and oversight to be held at 2 p.m. on the 19th.” 


BORN. 


CorriIn.—To Cyrus Wilson Coffin and Minnie Swain Coffin, 
Third month 28th, 1906, a boy, Robert Swain Coffin. Members 
of Indianapolis Monthly Meeting. 


MARRIED. 


MAIER—SHINN.—At Friends’ Meeting House, Twelfth Street 
above Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa., Fourth month 28th, 1906, 
Paul D. I. Maier and Anna Morris Shinn. At home after 
Eleventh month Ist, 243 South Forty-first Street, Philadelphia, 


DIED. 


Hatzi.—Fourth month 10th, 1906, Martha C. Hall, daughter 
of Nathan and Rachel Lewis, in her 85th year. The deceased 
was twice married, the first time to Jacob U. Ward, and the 
second time to Robert Hall. She took special interest in young 
people, and often spoke in meeting. Her labors are well re- 
membered in Dublin and Spiceland Quarterly Meetings, Ind. 


JENKINS.—At the home of her daughter, Elizabeth Bartley, 
El Modena, Cal., Third month 30th, 1906, Lydia M. Jenkins, 
daughter of Wm. and Rebecca Miller, and wife of Wm. Jenkins, _ 
in her 83d year. The deceased was an active worker in the 
W. C. T. U., and for a number of years an elder in the church. 


Nicnuotson.—At the home of her daughter, Frances Standing, 
Pasadena, Cal., Third month 24th, 1906, Rebecca Nicholson, 
widow of Alfred A. Nicholson, in her 74th year. The deceased 
was a birthright Friend, and for some years an elder. 

Smitu.—At his home in Van Wert, O., Third month 24th, 
1906, William L. Smith, an esteemed member and elder in 
Friends’ Meeting, in his 65th year. He gave full assurance of 
perfect peace, 


TucKkeR.—At her home in New London, Ind., Fourth month 
4th, 1906, Mary Ellen Tucker, aged 73 years. She was_.a be- 
loved elder of New London Monthly Meeting. Her faithful- 
ness to the meeting, Bible school and missionary work was an 
inspiration to many. 

Youne.—At the home of his daughter, near Linden, Iowa, 
Third month 7th, 1906, suddenly, Robert W. Young, son of 
Robert W, and Rebecca Young, formerly of Philadelphia, in 
his 84th year. He was a member of Linden Meeting, and an 
earnest Christian. 
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‘Events am Comets. 


Prof. Curie, who, together with his 
wife, discovered radium, was run over 
and killed by a wagon in Paris on the 
9th ult. 


Plans are rapidly developing for the 
restoration of San Francisco. The insur- 
ance companies and banks are confident 
they can meet their obligations. Aid 
from all parts of the country continues 
to flow toward the stricken city and the 
way in which the people have risen to 
this call of suffering is most gratifying. 
It is elevating for any people to be 
touched with sympathy and aroused to 
generosity. It lifts human nature to a 
higher plane. 


On the 26th ult., the Anthracite Scale 
Committee sent another communication 
to the miners, containing two proposi- 


JUST FOOD 
Nature’s Cure. 


One of the most important discoveries 
of late is the application of the right 
kind of food to rebuild the lost sub- 
stances of the body, thrown off by the 
active, nervous work of Americans. 

Careful investigation by experts in 
food and diatetics, has brought out the 
fact that albumen, which is contained in 
various foods, is acted upon by phos- 
phate of potash, not such as obtained in 
drug stores, but such as is found in cer- 
tain parts of the field grains in most 
minute particles, arranged in Nature’s 
Jaboratory, not man’s. 

The part of the grains containing 
phosphate of potash is used in the man- 
ufacture of Grape-Nuts food, therefore 

. the active, nervous, pushing brain- 
worker can feed the body with food that 
goes directly to the rebuilding of the 
broken-down gray matter in the brain, 
solar plexus and nerve centres all over 
the body, with the result that the indi- 
vidual who refreshes and rebuilds the 
body with proper material of this sort, 
obtains a definite result, which he can 
feel and know of and which is apparent 
to his friends. 

A vigorous brain and nervous system 
is of the greatest importance to any 
business man or brain worker. 
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tions, one asking for an increase in 
wages of from 5 per cent. to 15 per cent.; 
the other an advance equal to $0.10 per 
ton on the total production of the mines, 
To this the operators promptly replied, 
restating their original proposition to 
submit the question of all differences to 
the anthracite commission, whose find- 
ing should be binding for at least three 
years. This last communication seems 
to indicate a complete change in the de- 


mands of the miners since negotiations 


opened Fourth month Ist. To begin with 
both parties claim to favor some plan of 
arbitration. Now President Mitchell and 
his advisers ask merely for an increase 
in wages without any reference to arbi- 
tration. A conference of representatives 
from the anthracite districts is now in 
session, and it is to be hoped that it will 
submit some scheme of arbitration, 
since a prolonged strike seems inevitable 
unless such a concession is made. 


The Anglo-Tiberian treaty has been 
signed at Pekin. It provides for the rec- 
ognition by Great Britain of the protec- 
torate of China over Thibet. China will 
open some of the Tibetan markets to 
Indian trade, will erect telegraph lines, 
give Great Britain preference regarding 
railway concessions, and will pay $1,250,- 
000 of the expenses of the British expe- 
dition under Colonel Francis Young- 
husband, which went to Lassa in 1903-4. 
The treaty is virtually the same as that 
agreed to at Lassa between the British 
and the representatives of the Dalai 
Lama and Tibetan Government. The 
consent of China as sovereign power was 
necessary to give complete validity to 
the Anglo-Tibetan agreement. 


General Grosvenor proposes that Con- 
gress shall cut off $10,000,000 from the 
$50,000,000 which it has been giving the 
railroads for carrying the mails, and use 
this money for the extension of the free- 
delivery service and other public benefits. 
A United States Senator is authority for 
the statement that the railroads charge 
the Government ten times as much for 
carrying the mail as they do for carrying 
express matter. A former auditor of the 
Postoffice Department makes the state- 
ment that “more money is paid every 
year by the United States to the rail- 
roads for carrying the mail than is paid 
by all the nations of Europe combined 
for all kinds of mail transportation.” 
In most European countries, it should be 
added, they have a “ parcels-post ” which 
is far bulkier than anything our roads 
are asked to carry. But every proposal 
made thus far to cut down the compen- 
sation to the railroads has been defeated 
in the Senate. 


The Torrey-Alexander Mission in Phil- 
adelphia closed this week. The work from 
start to finish was well planned and 
systematically directed. The evangelists 
and workers were tireless in their efforts. 
Large crowds attended nearly all. the 
meetings. Most of the people, however, 
were church members and more or less 
regular church goers. Some of the best 
results of the mission were its effects on 
this class, many being aroused to deeper 
consecration and more active service in 
their respective churches. A number 
were led to profess Christ, and nearly all 
the churches of the city received some 
members who were brought to a decision 


ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 


makes 


Delicious Biscuit, 
Griddle Gakes 
and Doughnuts 


by the Mission. On the whole, the ef- 
fort has resulted in good, but it cannot 
be truthfully said that the city experi- 
enced any “great awakening.” Earnest, 
faithful effort has been rewarded with a 
measure of success, the permanent re- 
sults of which will probably rest more 
with those who labored than with those 
labored for. 


The date is not far distant for the Par- 
liamentary elections in France, and the 
labor disturbances are forcing matters to 
a critical issue. The government showed 
its lack of firmness in enforcing the new 
church law, and many among the labor- 
ing class seem determined to make their 
wishes prevail even if revolution is neces- 
sary. The ministerial council forbade 
the usual processions and demonstrations 
on May day, fearing public violence. The 
government is adopting more strenuous 
means than in the opening days of the 
strike difficulty, which seem to have a 
quieting effect on the people. It is too 
early to say just what the outcome will 
be. 


The Czar has consented to leave 
Tsarskoe-Seol and receive the members 
of the new Parliament in St. Peters- 
burg the 10th inst. This move was 
thought to be too hazardous since the 
Czar had isolated himself from the out- 
side world so completely for the last few 
months, but at the urgent solicitation of 
Witte and other ministers he finally con- 
sented to the move. The _ general 
tone of the press during the past week is 
well summed up in this paragraph: 
“Tnstead of frankly accepting the verdict 
of the people as evidenced by the result 
of the elections and preparing to make 
every possible concession to Parliament, 
the Government seems to be deliberately 
intrenching all its threatened preroga- 
tives with the purpose of giving battle. 
With feverish haste a high commission, 
consisting of the Cabinet and other dig- 
nitaries of the Government, under the 
presidency of the Emperor, is sitting 
daily at Tsarskoe-Selo, modifying the 
‘fundamental laws’ which are beyond 
the competency of Parliament, and is 
working night and day in efforts to re- 
tain all the power possible in the old 
channels. Many ‘temporary laws,’ which 
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it was believed were only to remain in 
force until Parliament meets, have been 
incorporated as ‘fundamental laws,’ and 
a whole series of modifications for the 
purpose of protecting the Emperor’s pre- 
rogatives have been included in them. 
For example, whereas formerly the Em- 
peror only had the right to dismiss Min- 
isters and chiefs of departments, under 
the new law any official of whatever rank 
may be discharged by imperial order.” 


PRAYER. 


Three doors there are in the temple, 
Where men go up to pray, 

And they that wait at the outer gate 
May enter by either way. 


There are some that pray by asking; 
They lie on the Master’s breast, 

And shunning the strife of the lower life, 
They utter their cry for rest. 


There are some that pray by seeking; 
They doubt where their reason fails; 
But their mind’s despair is the ancient 

prayer 
To touch the print of the nails. 


There are some that pray by knocking; 
They put their strength to the wheel, 
For they have not time for thoughts 

sublime; 
They can only act what they feel. 


Father, give each his answer, > 
Each in his kindred way; 

Adapt Thy light to his form of night, 
And grant him his needed day. 


—William Watson. 


Teacher: “Johnny, for what is Swit- 
zerland famous ? ” 

Scholar: ‘“ Why—m’m—Swiss cheese.” 

Teacher: “O, something grander, more 
impressive, more tremendous.” 

Scholar: “Limburger ? ”—Oleveland 
Leader. 


FOUND OUT 
A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect. 


No one is in better position to know 
the value of food and drink than a 
trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee a nurse of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., writes: “I used to drink 
strong coffee myself and suffered greatly 
from headaches and indigestion. While 
on a visit to my brothers I had a good 
chance to try Postum Food Coffee, for 
they drank it altogether in place of or- 
dinary coffee. In two weeks, after us- 
ing Postum, I found I was much bene- 
fited, and finally my headaches disap- 
peared and also the indigestion. 

“Naturally I have since used Postum 
among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been 
left off and Postum used. 

“T observe a curious fact about Pos- 
tum used among mothers. It greatly 
helps the flow of milk in cases where cof- 
fee is inclined to dry it up, and where 
tea causes nervousness. 

“T find trouble in getting servants to 
make Postum properly. They most al- 
ways serve it before it has been boiled 
long enough. It should be boiled 15 or 
20 minutes and served with cream, when 
it is certainly a delicious beverage.” 

“ There’s a reason” for Postum. 


NOT TO BE BEATEN. 


Alberto Fredericco, the head of New 
York’s roast chestnut trust, an organiza- 
tion not to be despised, was praising 
Italy in a cafe. 

“The only bad thing about Italy is 
its train service,” he said. “I shall 
never forget a winter experience of 
mine on the railroad that runs along the 
Mediterranean from  Ventimille to 
Genoa. , 


*T boarded this train at Ventimille one . 


morning bound for San Remo. Off we 
started, snow-covered mountains to our 
left, orange groves and rose farms about 
us, the blue sea on our right, and after 
some moments we stopped. 

“*Ts this Bordighera ?’ I said to the 
guard. 


“<“No, it’s a cow, he answered. 
‘There’s a cow on the track.’ 
“Well, after a while the cow was 


driven off and we got under way again. 
Some few miles were traversed in a leis- 
urely way, and then—we stopped again. 
“* Another cow ?’ I said to the guard, 
bitterly. 
“*No,” he replied. 
—Washington Post. 


‘The same one.’ ” 


NOTICES. 


A School for Christian Workers will be 
held in connection with New York Year- 
ly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 
Fifth month 22d, 23d and 24th, 1906, at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Twentieth 
Street, New York City. 

LECTURERS AND SUBJECTS. 


Prof. Wm. P. Pinkham, of the Cleve- 
land Training School. 

General subject: “The 
Offices of the Holy Spirit.” 

Lecture 1. “Sources of Our Knowledge 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

Lecture 2. * Development of the Doc- 
trine in the Scriptures.” 

Lecture 3. “ Results Formulated and 
Verified.” 

Lecture 4. “Opinions Tested.” 

Robert E. Pretlow, pastor Friends’ 
Church, Wilmington, O. 

General subject: “ The Development of 
the Church.” 

Lecture 1. “The Basis, Form 
Function of Church Organization.” 

Lecture 2. “The Development of Spir- 
itual Life within the Church.” 

Lecture 3. “The Development of the 
Church through Missionary Activity.” 

Lecture 4. “The Church and Social 
Service.” 


Person and 


and 


THE FRIENDS’ INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CON- 
VENTION. 


The Friends’ Bible Institute of Indiana, 
Western and Wilmington Yearly Meet- 
ing. Spend a pleasant and _ profitable 
vacation with us. Wilmington College, 
Wilmington, 0. 

The following noted persons have been 
secured so far, and others have been in- 
vited: 

J. Wilbur Chapman, president Winona 
Summer School; Ira J. Price, University 
of Chicago; Rufus M. Jones, editor 
AMERICAN FRIEND; President Absolem 
Rosenberger, Penn College; Josenh John 
Mills, pastor Friends’ Church, Toronto, 
Canada; Charles Sweet, pastor Friends’ 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa; R. Richard 
Newby, president Iowa Friends’ Christian 


ECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
~__ keepers throughout the civil- 
_ ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


‘*SILicon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 


Endeavor Union; Elbert Russell, Profes- 
sor Biblical Instruction, Earlham Col- 
lege; Robert E. Pretlow, pastor Friends’ 
Church, Wilmington, O.; Edgar H. 
Stranahan, Professor Biblical Instruc- 
tion, Wilmington College. 

A visit to Fort Ancient—the greatest 
work of military art constructed by the 
mound builders. 

The date: Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion, Seventh month 24th, 7.30 p.m., to 
Seventh month 26th. Bible Institute, 
Seventh month 27th to Highth month 
Ist, 8 p.m. 

Look for a later announcement. Write 
to President Albert J. Brown for infor- 
mation, Prof. F. 8. Lamar for accommo- 
dation. 


A HINT FOR MOTHERS. 


LirTLe Sister: “Oh, mamma, Georgie 
has just upset the tea table an’ broken 
my dolly an’ all your nice dishes.” 

LITTLE BrorHeR (badly frightened) : 
“Yes, mamma, an’ let’s be sorry, but. 
don’t let’s be mad !.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


THE PLYMOUTH.—115 W. Coulter Street,. 
Germantown. Two very-desirable 2nd-story rooms, 
after Fifth month Ist. S. C. C. Reeve. 


/ x lal & 
k Special offer tointrod 
f . 
Worth $1.25 goods. Satisfaction guarame 
teed or money refunded. 
20 Pkts. Seeds 
1 pkt.Mary Semple Asters, 4col s ; 1 pkt.Giant Verbena, mixed 
«* Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed ** Umbrella Plant 
Diamond Flower Double Chinese Pink 
Hellotrope, mixed California Sweet Peas 
Carnation Marguerite Washington Weeping Palm 
Forget-me-not * Victoria ’” Bouquet Chrysanthemum 
Hibiscus Crimson Eye Japan Morning Glory 
Poppy ‘‘ American Flag” Petunia Hybrid 
Phlox Drummondii Roses. New Climbing 
Pansies, 10 colors, mixed « Lovely Butterfly Flower 


My 23 per peees: Le 
1 New Begonia “Splendens”; 1 Summer Flowering 
id Hyacinth ; 1 Double Pearl Tuberose ; 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid Glad- 
A iolus; 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis; 2 ‘‘Fair Maids of France” ; 2 Hardy 


Sik) Wind Flowers; 2 Lovely ‘ innamon Vines; 2 Splendid New Canna 
# Lilies—1 Pink; 1 ‘* Novelty.” a 

Above 43 flowers worth $1 25; a return cheek worth 25e. 

Mon first $1 order; and our New illustrated Floral Guide about 


b Roses and 400 other choice flowers @ 1 post. 
Growers of  [ paid, only 80c. Order to-day. i 

m | the Best Roses | The Conard & Jones Co. 

a (in America | Box X . West Grove, Pa. 


— 
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THE CRICKET’S SONG. 


Yes, the world is big, but I’ll do my best 
‘Since I happen to find myself in it, 
And I'll sing my loudest out with the 
rest, 
Though I’m neither a lark nor a linnet, 
And strive for the best with a tireless 
zest, 
Though I know I may never win it. 


For shall no bird sing but the nightin- 
gale? 
No flower bloom but the rose? 
Shall little.stars quench their torches 


yale 
When Mars through the midnight 
glows? 


Shall only the highest and greatest pre- 
vail 
May nothing seem white but the snow? 


The world is so big that it needs us all 
To make audible music in it, 

God fits a melody e’en for the small, 
We have nothing to do but begin it. 

So V’ll chirp my merriest out with them 

all, : 
Though I’m neither a lark nor a linnet. 
—Grace Leitchfleld. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in New 
York, N. Y., Fifth month 25th. James 
Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. L., Sixth month 22d. John 
Elwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 20th. John Chawner, 
clerk, El Modena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Pickering, 
Ontario, Sixth month 29th. Wm. L. 
Moore, clerk, Pickering, Ontario, Canada, 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newburg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, Newburg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ia., Eighth month 24th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund 
Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


They were holding mid-year examina- 
tions in one of the public schools. The 
subject was geography. One of the 
questions was, “ What is the equator ?” 

“The equator,” read the answer of a 
nine-year-old boy, “is a menagerie lion 
running around the center of the earth.” 
—Judae, 
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WHY YOU SHOULD BUY A 


| DK LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


BECAUSE-—It will save you at least $10. to $15.- 
per cow every year of use over any gravity setting or 
skimming process, and last you at least twenty years. 

BECAUSE—It will save you at least $5.— per cow 


every year of use over any imitating cream separator, 
and last you from five to ten times as long. 


BECAUSE—In proportion to actual capacity and 
durability it is not only the best but also the cheapest of 
cream separators, and saves its cost the first year of use. 


BECAUSE—It can be bought either for cash or on 
such liberal terms that it actually pays for itself. 


BECAUSE—Being the first of separators it has 
always kept far in the lead, being protected by one 
important patent after another, and its sales are ten 
times those of all other machines combined. 


A new DE LAVAL catalogue explaining these facts 
and many others in detail is to be had for the asking. 


The De Laval 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO 


1213 Filbert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


9 & 11 Drumm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A school-teacher one day, during the 
hour for drawing, suggested to her 
pupils that each draw what he or she 
would like to be when grown up. 

At the end of the lesson one little girl 
showed an empty slate. 

“Why,” said the teacher, “isn’t there 
anything you would like to be when you 
grow up?” 

“Yes,” said the little girl, “I should 
like to be married, but I don’t know how 
to draw it.”—Life. 


General Offices: 


74 CORTLANDT STREET 


NEW YORK 


Separator Co. 


109-113 Youville Sq. 
MONTREAL 


75 & 77 York Street 
TORONTO 


14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm.D. Willis & Co., 1345S. 11th St., Phila. 


Burglary and Theft We issue a 
ee ee ee eS oe 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DEL COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phanes 
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MANY ATTRACTIVE TRIPS AT EX- 
TREMELY LOW RATES, VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


The following are a few points to 
which extremely low-rate excursion 
tickets, which are available to the gen- 
eral public, will be sold via the Southern 
tailway during the year 1906, viz.: 

Athens, Ga.— University Summer 
School, June 26th to July 27th, 

Asheville, N. C—Convention Com- 
mercial Law League of America, July 
30th to August 4th. 

Birmingham, Ala.—General Conference 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, May 
3d to June Ist. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Southern Baptist 
Convention and Auxiliary Societies, May 
10th to 15th. 

Greenville, S. C.—General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, May 17th to 26th. 

* Knoxville, Tenn—Summer School of 
the South, June 19th to July 27th. 

Monteagle, Tenn.—Monteagle Sunday 
School Institute, July 15th to August 
5th. 

Monteagle, Tenn.—Monteagle 
Training School, July 22d to 3l1st. 

Monteagle, Tenn.—Woman’s Congress, 
July 30th to August 20th. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Peabody College 
Summer Schools for Teachers, Vanderbilt 
University Biblical Institute, June 11th 
to August 10th. 

New Orleans, La.—United Confederate 


> 


Veterans Reunion, April 25th to 27th. 


Bible 


New Orleans, La——Annual Tourna- 
ment, Southern Golf Association, May 
2d to Sth. 

New Orleans, La.—Biennial Meeting, 


Supreme Lodge Knights of Pythias, Oc- 
tober 15th to 25th. , 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Summer School for 
Teachers, June 13th to July 24th. 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passen- 
ger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take 
pleasure in furnishing all information. 


CENT IS ALL IT COSTS 
to write postal for our big 
Free Bicycle ata- 


log showing all models at lowest prices. 
BO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
® our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap. 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
Freight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 
Mea) All our new and wonderful propositions with 
fe jig catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FIREE for the asking. 

} WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
¥ sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
CX other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 

* you want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 
ES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us 2 postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F.191 Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


- 
— 
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FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


(List issued monthly. 
Home office established 1871, 


ELLSWOBTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 
523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 
Sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty 
O We examine every 
28 years we have learned how to select the 
best. Ncone now handling western mortgages has 
had more experience. We give you the benefit of that 


security and know 
We make our loans with our 
experience. The quality of the securitics now on 
wand has newer been surpassed. Highest references 
Write for circulars and full information free. 
PERKINS & COMPANY 


OurR CUSTOMERS 
Have Trsrep 


every borrower. 
own money and turn them over complete. In 


Lawrence, Kan 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Tits use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free sampies madied. 

Depot, Ne. 288 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


GLUTE PER 
DYSPEPSIA. 
SPECIAL D iC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
Unlike all Ask Grocers. 
For bg@k o write 


Farwell & Rhines, 


ateNown. N. Y., U.S.A, 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed atsteo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on a> at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N, Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S.15th Street Philadelphia 


CS SR kon ee 
Debtors Know How 
interest consumes them. 
Wise men know how in- 
terest works for them. 
One of the best illustra- 


tions of the latter is an 
investment policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


RAE SUP A ESD 


Will mail to any address | 


A Strong Shield 


for the Widow and the Fatherless 


It may be your 


widow and your father- 
less little ones who will 
some day need to be 
shielded from the cruel - 
attacks of poverty, want 
and suffering. Join hands 


NOW with 


The Prudential 


and provide a shield for 
your family against their 
time of need—as impreg- 
nable as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 


State Age and Amount of Life Insur- 
ance Desired. Full Information will 
be Promptly Given. Prudential Pre- 
miums are Fixed—Not Subject to 
Increase. Prudential Policies have 
Paid-up Values and other Important 
Benefits. Learn by writing to the 
Home Office, ’ how small the 
cost of Life Insurance and how Easily 
Carried. address vept. 67, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA — 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President. 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


Located in the Watchung Mountains. For the treatment of 
chronic and nervous cases. No insane. Twenty acres in lawn, 
New pope every comfort. Massage, electricity, baths 
packs. let. Telephone 84. : 


J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate - 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila, 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : Kerstone Race 70-09 
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PRAY WITHOUT o BASING. 

Prayer, not only in the morning watch, but prayer sent 
voiceless from the heart from hour to hour. Then life is 
wakeful, hallowed, calm. It becomes beautiful with 
that beauty of God Te eye hath not seen. And day 
being hallowed thus, do not omit to make holy the night. 
Take by the power of prayer, through the wild land of 
dreams, the sanctifying presence of One who loves us. 

Prayer, continually lived in, makes the presence 
of a loving God the awr which life breathes, and by which 
it lives, so_that, as 1t mingles consciously with the work 


of the day, tt becomes also a part of every dream. To 


us, then, tt wiil be no strange thing to enter heaven, for 


we have been living in the things of heaven. 


Stoprorp A. Brooke. 
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Whittier College — 


‘‘By the western sea, where sets the sun 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 

Of orange groves and palm drives. 
In the ‘Quaker city” of Southern California, 

A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


”) 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years. 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself ? 


$200 


pays for tuition, 
dormitory, 


books, 


for one year. 


and room 


and board 


) 


in our home-like 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wauntier, catirornia 


Reliable Summer 
SHOES 


For All the Family 


Our shoe business grows, not by 
fits and starts, but steadily, con- 
stantly. Week after week new 
customers come to try the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier kind of Shoes. 
Suggestions— 


For Men, $3.00 to $6.00— 


“ High- Grade” Shoes and Oxfords—$5.00 
and $6.00. “’ Sit dae Ce Specials” —$3. 50 
and $4.00. ‘*S. & C. Popular ’’—$3.00. All 
the new and correct styles in each grade, 


For Women, $3.0010$6.00 


Here are the smartest styles in Pumps, 
Ribbon Ties and Oxfords, and our new 
Kathryn Ties—each in all the favorite 
leathers. Tan Shoes and White Shoes in 
abundance. 


Children’s, $1.50 to $3.00— 


When you think of Children’s Shoes, think 
of this Store—satisfactory service is assured. 
**S. & C. Specials’? —$1.50, $1.65. ‘‘ Right- 
shape’? — $2.00, $2.50. *High- grade’? — 
$2.50, $3.00. W hite Canvas—$1.25 to $2.50. 
Ww hite Buck-skin —$3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 


For Boys, $1.50 to $4.00— 


Boys’ High Shoes—81. 50 to $4.00; Oxfords, 
tan or black—$2.00 to $4.00. Our shoes 
have stood the test for years. We confi- 
dently recommend them. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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Serving Spring Lamb? 
Acker’s Mint Sauce ‘will 
improve it. 


S. F; BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa on 
and faith in God. Read‘* Chapters from the 
New ActsS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor.15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
‘Surplus, belonging to apenrencs pncceuny ae pecinding 


capital stock 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 


4,701,293.84 


7,495,933.28 


teopesorniat: Third noait 92, 1865, “Charter Pervetual 


UNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which interest is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOK( 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS: 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT. ete 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres, and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 


C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
SAA S. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C, MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. » 
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toe“ RETURN, 


Mary Menpenuatt Hosss had a very valuable 
article in our columns last week—an article which 
every thoughtful Friend should read. The article 
implied that the editor of Tor Amrritoan FRIEND 
was urging a “ return ” to primitive Quakerism, and 
the writer of the article asks whether anybody wants 
to “return” to the dry books and tiresome sermons 
of the seventeenth century. The editor of Tux 
American Frienp has probably read as many of the 
dry books of the seventeenth century as anybody in 
lis generation has, and he does not hesitate to say 
that he has no desire whatever to “return” to the 
life, or the thought, or the conditions of that now 
dead century. 

Even if we wanted ever so much to “ return,’’ we 
could not do it. The past is dead and it cannot be 
resurrected. There never is a “ return” to the con- 
ditions of a previous age. In spite of the superficial 
proverb, history never repeats itself. There is just as 
much and. just :as little possibility of “ reviving” 
primitive Christianity, and of “ returning” to primi- 
tive Quakerism as there is of recovering our child- 
hood and youth. It cannot be done, and it would be 
‘yery unsatisfactory if it were once done. What, 
then, does all this talk about a “return” really 
mean? It means nothing more than a shaking free 
from accumulated traditions and a rediscovery of the 
central truth which first organized the movement. 
It is a “ return” from second-hand customs to first- 
hand experiences, a return from methods which have 
grown habitual and dead to a personal possession of 
the basal idea. In a word, it is a “ return” to the 
spire of the original movement. 

Luther was the child of his age, and he never tore 
up his roots, which were in the fifteenth century, but 
he caught the dominating idea of Paul—salvation is 
by personal act of faith—and he expressed that idea 
so powerfully that it produced a new type of apos- 
tolic, first-hand Christianity. It was a reinterpreta- 
tion of primitive Christianity, which was better for 


his age than an exact reproduction of first-century 
Christianity would have been. George Fox per- 


formed that service for seventeenth century Eng- 
land. He did not revive primitive Christianity. He 
caught the spirit of it and expressed it to fit the needs 


) 


a a 


and circumstances of his age. He showed once more 
religion in its apostolic spirit and power! 

In our generation Friends have come to them- 
selves and have discovered that we are living mainly 
on the momentum of the past. We have lost our 
first-hand grip on the central truth of the Quaker 
movement. We have not engraved it on the palms 
of our hands; we have not bound it as a frontlet on 
our foreheads; we have not written it on the lintels 
of our doors; we have not taught it to our children. 
As a people we are not possessed by a living idea. 
We are at the mercy of local breezes and passing 
storms. We need a return not to a dead system of 
Quakerism, but to the spirit which gave the move- 
ment its power. We want it reinterpreted to fit the 
needs and circumstances of our age. That means that 
we must reinform ourselves by historical study. It 
is not enough to cut loose from habits and customs, 
trom forms and practices; we must create a positive 
expression of Quakerism; we must not destroy, but 


fulfill; and to discover how Quakerism is to fulfill 
and complete itself demands a rediscovery of its origi- 


nal spirit and idea, and wise, practical insight gained 
from the history of its development. 


THE TORREY-ALEXANDER MEETINGS. 


Tue Torrey-Alexander meetings have from time 
to time been commented on in our department of 
“Notes and Comments.” Now that the work has 
come to an end, and can calmly be viewed as a whole, 
some estimate of the undertaking seems fit. The 
editor of Tur American Frrenp has been, through- 
out the winter, a member of the small executive com- 
mittee which has managed the meetings, and he has 
been able to keep in closest touch with the work. He 
has known the workers intimately, and he has seen 
with his own eyes the results of the work, and he has 
heard with his own ears the comments which have 
come in to the committee from all classes of the pub- 


He does not hesitate to call the meetings emi- 
>? 


lie. 
nently successful, though “ suecess 
word to use. 

There has been practically no sensationalism, no 
attempt to carry people off their feet, to work up ex- 
citement, to secure results by hypnotic influence. 
The preaching, at its best, has been a calm and sen- 


is a very weak 
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sible appeal to men’s consciences. They have been 
called to a Christian life because it is the right life 
to live. The appeal to fear has played too much 
part, but not as much as the newspapers have im- 
plied. The theology has often sounded very dog- 
matic, and it has sometimes been too “ logical,” cut 
and dried, to suit the modern mind; but there was ney- 
ertheless a great note of genuine reality in the preach- 
ing, and the practical side of the teaching was of a 
high order. The leaders insisted all the time on the 
importance of life, clean, honest living. 

The persons who attended these meetings will 
always be better men and women because of them. 
The actual conversions were very many, some per- 
sons being delivered from complete despair and ab- 
jeet failure into lives of spiritual activity and joy. It 
has been our privilege to see few more inspiring 
sights than the final meeting of men in the Academy 
of Music. Most of those who were present had been 
specially reached and helped by the meetings, and 
they were ready to tell, before that enormous throng, ‘ 
what had come to them. There was a pentecostal 
spirit in the place such as one only seldom sees and 
feels, which made the most casual beholder realize 
that these meetings, even if they had not stirred the 
city as a whole, had produced marked and permanent 
effect upon very many lives. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Frrenp writes: “In Tur American Frrenp of 
Fourth month 19th you say that the destruction of 
the saloon is not merely a question of voting. Please 
explain why not.” 

It is not merely a question of voting because a 
majority vote to prohibit the saloon within a State 
does not of itself end liquor selling in that State. 
The vote makes the business illegal, but, to our sor- 
row, we all know that there are many ways of over- 
riding State law. The business itself can be anni- 
hilated only by the most strenuous and persistent 
efforts of the citizens, and by a continuous moral 
sentiment backing up the officials who execute the 
law and holding them steadily to their duty. 


A Frienp has written a letter of criticism upon 
our editorial, “In the Path of an Earthquake,” and 
we are blamed for not treating this calamity as a 
Divine Judgment. The Friend says: “ God will not 
be robbed of His glory.” It would be very far, in- 
deed, from us to rob God of any glory; but we are 
unable to discover what glory there can possibly be 
in such overwhelming destruction which brings 


dreadful suffering upon multitudes of innocent per- 
sons. It is no doubt difficult for us all to form a 
right conception of God’s relation to the physical, or 
natural, universe. Nobody has ever succeeded in 
working out any conception which is wholly satisfac- 
tory. The problem is too vast for us to handle. 

But the truth to be held to at all hazards, to be put 
first and last in every conception of God, is the truth 
which Christ has revealed, namely, that God is good. 
The first article of the Christian’s faith is, God is a 
loving Father. Our conception of His relation to the 
physical world must be formed so as to fit that truth. 
We must not attribute to acts of His will events 
which cannot be squared with purposes of love and 


goodness. 


“Nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me.” 


WHAT CAN A YOUNG FRIEND DO TO 
PROMOTE QUAKERISM ?* 


BY L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD. 


The question which forms the title to this paper is 
one which in one form or another has thrust itself 
upon the minds of each one of us who is gathered here 
to-day. We have all been working in some sort of 
Quaker enterprise, whether we have called it Quaker 
Round Table, Young Friends’ Association, Quaker- 
ism Class, or just the regular routine work of the 
meeting, and we may have asked the question in two 
ways. 

Perhaps at first it presented itself in this form: 
Can a young Friend do anything? There was a dis- 
couraged note about it. There did not seem to bé 
anything very distinctive about us anyway. Charles 
Wagner is preaching the simple life more effectively, 
or at least more noticeably, than we are. Other de- 
nominations provide leaders for us in temperance, 
negro education, peace societies, and general philan- 
thropic work, and the plain bonnets and straight col- 
lars have almost disappeared. Members of our own 
Society seem to have conflicting opinions on many 
questions. We are so few in numbers that one of the 
great New York dailies spoke of us recently in an edi- 
torial as having “ so practically disappeared that they 
do not count.” On the whole, would it not be better 
to ally ourselves with some branch of the Christian 
Church, which is better organized, and of which the 
numbers, enthusiasm and wealth bespeak a greater 
abundance of vital force? It would have been easy 
for some of us to have answered that question in the 
affirmative not very long ago. We did not know 
enough to answer the question at all. We were not 
really Friends. To all intents and purposes we were 


birthright members only; not Friends by conyince- 


ment also, as members should be. 


*Read at a Fellowship conference held in Philadelphia, 


Fourth month 7th, and at a similar conference held in New 
York, Fourth month 26th. 
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If the questioner be in earnest he will be very apt 


to say, “ I will find out more about Quakerism before 


I change, and at least know what I am doing.” A\l- 
ready he is answering his question. Is not this what 
we have done in our young Quaker organizations ? 

Every one of them was started with a desire to 
know more reasons for the faith that was in us, or 
whether or no there were any faith in us worth keep- 
ing there. And we have found it and know it to be 
precious. 


As we have read the lives and testimonies of the 
early Friends, studied their characters, wondered at 
their deeds and sufferings in their devotion to truth, 
learned that men and women were willing to endure 
hardships, which in this easy-moving, smooth-cor- 
nered, Pullman-coach world of ours to-day seem past 
belief, rather than vary a shadow from their princi- 
ples, we were confronted with many and searching 
questions. 


The spirit which lead and animated these people 
cannot be dead. What has happened to it that we 
do not shake the country? 


And so the interest in the study has increased, and 
we have been led to examine and take possession in 
some degree of our “ goodly heritage.” 

Is our work to stop here? 

To have seen the highest is to love it. 
hide it ? ‘ 

How does our question sound now? “ What cana 
Young Friend Do?” Discouraged? Perhaps! But 
at the young Friends, not at the lack of something 
to do. 


In the work of our young Friends’ organizations we 
have been building for ourselves a foundation, dis- 
covering and placing ourselves upon a starting point 
or line. To many of us it has meant an awakening to 
realities of which we had no conception. A new in- 
terest, enthusiasm—yes, a new life—has sprung into 
existence. 

What is to be done then? Shall we hoard our 
newly-found treasure? Keep it for a few who know 
us intimately and can search out the hidden thoughts 
which underlie some of our actions? If we do this, 
how long will the plant live? 

We must work to some end or our inspiration will 
succumb to our inertia, and all that will be left will 
be the sweet but sad sense of having loved and lost. 

All of us who are met here are sure we have some- 
thing worth working for, and we must be in earnest 
or we would not have taken the trouble to come. 
Have we all asked ourselves what we are willing to do 
if we find out anything we can do? To say what a 
young Friend must do as distinguished from what he 
ean do, is to violate our first principle. This much we 
ean say: We are determined that each one of us shall 
be 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed through right were worsted, wrong would tri- 


Shall we 


umph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
- 
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Let us discuss the question which is the subject of 
this paper from three view points: 

First. What can a young Friend do to promote his 
own Quakerism ? 

Second. What can young Friends do to promote 
Quakerism in the Society of Friends ? 

Third. What can young Friends do to promote or 
expound or demonstrate Quakerism to the community 
in which they live, or the world at large ¢ 

The young Friend doing something to promote his 
own Quakerism sounds rather hopeless for success in 
the second and third inquiries; but will not your ex- 
perience bear out ours that our younger membership 
is sadly lacking im a real definite knowledge of Quaker 
doctrine and principles, though perhaps well ground- 
ed in Quaker prejudices ? 

It may be disagreeable to answer that question hon- 
estly; but if we are to accomplish anything we must 
be honest. ‘To thine own self be true, and it will 
follow as the night the day thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” 

Our earnest young Friend then will start out with 
a determination to be honest, with his God, with him- 
self and with the people about him. His being hon- 
est, absolutely honest, may destroy a number of his 
prejudices and upset some of the things he always had 
been taught were necessary to keep him “ unspotted 
from the world,” but these trials are not to be com- 
pared with the satisfaction of so secure a foundation 
for building as honesty gives. 

Having made up his mind to perfect honesty, let 
him begin a study of the times when Quakerism first 
manifested itseli—of Quaker writings and writings 
about Quakers, if possible finding some kindred, 
young, frank, honest spirits with whom to discuss dis- 
coveries which will be made. It is better that a group 
so formed should be small enough and congenial 
enough to encourage rather than discourage an abso- 
lutely free discussion, even with attendant dangers, 
than that any one should repress thoughts which may 
represent real impressions and feelings though crude 
and unformed. 

One can never tell how a simple, badly-expressed 
thought may grow or dwindle away under the search- 
light of free speech, nor what lasting effect it may 
have on one’s neighbor, either as an expression or a 
suggestion. 

The meetings of these study groups should, of 
course, be as frequent as circumstances will permit, 
and if the members are ali in earnest—“ lively,” not 
deadly earnest—there will be no difficulty about find- 
ing time to have them often enough, so that the con- 
tinuity of thought will not be broken. 

Comparison of early Friends’ religious experiences 
and methods of life and worship with apostolic or 
primitive Christianity, with all the aid which the best 
thought of centuries can bring, will give a wonder- 
fully helpful grasp of rock-bottom principles and 
make toward freer, higher ideals as to the relation- 
ship between God and man. Let us take advantage 
of every help in study and intercourse to make our- 
selves the best Friends possible. 
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We who have just been engaged in work of this 
kind know in our own experience the effect which it 
has had upon us, and it is the purpose in this paper 
to outline but briefly what we can do for ourselves, 
while laying all the stress possible on the way in 
which we do it and the attitude of mind in which we 
approach the problems to be solved. 

If the members of a study group have found their 
interest awakened by the course of study, they will 
soon be seeking to apply what they have found to 
their own surroundings. 


The most natural thing to do is to compare condi- 


tions and practices of our own Friends’ meeting with 
the ideals which our study has shown us. Do we find 
anything lacking? Can it be that this retiring, ex- 
clusive band of believers stirred up such an uproar in 
the whirlpool times of Oliver Cromwell ? 

And here we arrive at our second view point. What 
can we do to promote real Quakerism in our meet- 
ings ¢ 

First, let us take the greatest care to avoid any 
spirit of criticism. Have we not all seen meetings 
which have suffered—yes, become extinct—because 
of this spirit of intolerant criticism? Were not the 
separations from which our beloved Society has suf- 
fered the direct result of this unchristian and un- 
Friendly attitude of mind ? 

It has never been possible to convince the rest of 
mankind that any one man or set of men possessed 
the whole truth, and we must in our meetings and 
elsewhere search for those portions of truth which we 
and those with whom we differ hold in common. If 
we look for points of similarity in our neighbors and 
ourselves, we can hardly quarrel with them. 

Suppose the “old Adam” of criticism is very 
strong; we can work it off, and on our own meeting 
too; but it is a dangerous experiment. In a real earn- 
est seeker after the promotion of Quakerism it will 
take the form of a desire to be of service to the meet- 
ing; for let us remember that it is for those of us who 
‘see shortcomings in our meetings to make the meet- 
ings what they ought to be. 

We can organize other study groups in our mem- 
bership. It is just possible that the failures in our 
meetings are the result of ignorance. We can ar- 
range lectures for the meeting membership and their 
friends on some topic allied to Quakerism and Quaker 
ideals of worship. We ean provide courses of study 
in the schools which are under Friends’ control. But 
more potent than all these will be the life which we 
lead among our friends. After all, it is the inspira- 
tion of the daily contact with a saintly life which has 
the most lasting results, and the effect of bright, 
cheerful fellowship, showing love and sympathy 
everywhere, and translating Quakerism as expounded 
or suggested by the early Friends into a wide-awake, 
twentieth-century expression, will produce an appre- 
ciative notice from our associates. 

We must be ready for any and every service. As 
it was expressed in the minutes of one of our Western 
Yearly Meetings, ““ What we need is a membership 
made up of congregations of clergy, not clergy and 
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laity.” Real pastoral work by the members of a 
study group would be helpful both to the general 
membership and to the study group which does the 
work. 


Let us take advantage of the wonderful freedom 
which our form of worship allows, and be faithful to, 
not fearful of, the promptings to which our work has 
fitted us to respond. 


To those who have belongs the responsibility of 
distributing. By those who foe seen the Vision the 
picture must be painted. As Shipley N. Brayshaw 
expressed it to us on a recent visit to the United 
States: “ Let us go to our meetings for worship with 
our minds set upon being helpful to the meeting, 
ready to give as well as to receive. Even if we say 
nothing the spiritual life of the meeting will be quick- 
ened.” 


Our own meetings are not the only ones perhaps 
where the knowledge of Quakerism as we have found 
it is needed. Some little country meeting is just able 
to hold itself together. The idea suggests itself to 
one member of the study group that he or she should 
attend it. It is brought up at the next meeting of the 
group, and one or two perhaps unite with the concern 
and they decide to make a tour of the meetings simi- 
larly situated, perhaps on foot in holiday time, as re- 
cently in England. Perhaps ‘“‘ way does not open ” 
for such an extended journey. One or two can cer- 
tainly attend the First-day morning meeting. Only 
to have a few young Friends come and “ sit and sym- 
pathize ” will often awaken a beautiful expression of 
thanksgiving in some of our meetings, and if our 
young Friends would go and give as they feel able, a 
new life would be felt. It takes time, and one has 
other things one calls duties. We need the spirit 
which animated the committee which was sent from 
a quarterly meeting of New York Yearly Meeting to: 
set up a meeting in Canada. They led a life like St. 
Paul’s; in shipwrecks often; in perils by land and sea; 
and though it took them months, they acecomplished 
their journey, and Canada Yearly Meeting is the 
monument to their faithfulness. 


By all means let the strong help the weak. Ta us: 
get together in what strength we have. 


To a New Yorker coming to attend your meetings. 
in Philadelphia, the inspiration of the numbers of 
your intelligent, earnest young Friends is tremen- 
dous. We need you Philadelphians in New York, in 
New England, in Baltimore. 

The West needs us all, and we need them. 

We young Friends of this fellowship can bind to- 
gether long-separated strands of a strong rope, and 
can then pull on it together while we encourage 


others to do the same. We can form bridges between 


groups kept apart by prejudice or criticism or geo- 
graphical isolation. 

Let us form an organization for looking up iso- 
lated Friends and bind them into a corresponding 
body which will result in a Friends’ center or head- 
quarters in every city or town in the United States, 
and let us pledge ourselves in traveling, whether for 
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_ business or pleasure, to visit these centers and meet 


with them. 

Let us use our study or fellowship group as a sort 
of clearing house for exchanging our thoughts and 
purposes, and individually go out from them deter- 
mined to be faithful; to make and seize opportunities; 
to encourage and set fire to our membership; to rouse 
them from self-complacency and laziness, out of the 
rut of tradition into the full sunshine of the free air 
which we have inherited as a birthright. 

Opportunities may come unsought; they are sure 
to come if we seek them. 


(Concluded next week.) 


THE FINAL AND SUPREME AUTHORITY OF 
JESUS CHRIST.* 


“ Whratsoever He saith unto you, do it.” 
2: 5. 

These are all personal terms. “ Cut them and they 
will bleed.” He is the Person of the “ invincible 
supremacy.” He is the sovereign master of life. 
The long debate is over. Final authority over life 
lies not in the Church, nor in the Bible, nor in the 
Christian consciousness. God in Christ has final au- 
thority. I will work with the Church because it is 
His. The Bible is good because it comes from Him 
and infallibly leads to Him. There is no debate with 
Him. He is Lanier’s Sovereign Seer of Time. With 
Charles Lamb we will stand as Shakespeare enters 
and kneel at the approach of Jesus. 

Once on this soil men were slaves of other men. 
At the close of this convention I dare write under all 
your names, “ Slaves of Jesus Christ.” We are at 
the feast. The world waits for life’s wine. Once 


John 


more his mother speaks as to the older servants, 


“ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it.” All the 
words are emphatic. There is no argument. Silence 
and obedience are imperative. 


JESUS CHRIST THE AUTHORITY IN THE REALM OF 
PERSONAL LIFE. 


He not only came to save all men, He came to save 
the whole man. He restored the individual. His 
passion was not for truth so much as for personality. 
Problems concern us, the social problem, the mission- 
ary problem and others. Men concerned Him. He 
was always seeking to create character. We are back 
again to His problem and His method. Only better 
men can do the better work. Dr. Peabody puts it in 
a sentence when he says, ‘‘ The more intricate is the 
machinery of the world the more competent must be 
its engineers.” Earlier than the question what kind 
of work you are going to do is the question what kind 
of men and women you are going to be. 

Now go back to Christ’s first sermon. It has been 
called the Magna Charta of the kingdom. Under that 


* From sermon by Bishop W. F. McDowell, at the Student 
Volunteer Convention in Nashville, Tenn., Third month 4th, 


| 


fine phrase little men seek and seize large plans and, 
forces as though they could control them. But what 
was the thing that the people felt that day as this new 
prophet went on? What lingered in their memories 
as they broke up and went away? A new prophet 
had spoken, a new message had come, but above all a 
new self had risen upon the horizon. Some would 
remember one sentence and some another, but the 
one sentence that each would remember, sounding in 
their hearts “ like the mellow lin-lan-lone of evening 
bells,” were the words, “‘ Ye therefore shall be per- 
fect even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” They 
knew the commandments which they had broken and 
kept. They knew the great names of their noble his- 
tory. Some of them had tried to be as good as Abra- 
ham or Moses or David. Some of them had succeed- 
ed without much difficulty. 

But here was a new ideal. It stood there “a liy- 
ing definition ” before them. Here was a command 
with a promise fulfilled standing there. The new 
theology of Jesus was for the sake of the new human- 
ity of Jesus. Afterward many words will be spoken 
and written; many things will be done; miracles will 
be wrought upon life and person; crosses will be ear- 
ried and graves opened, but it will all be a proof of 
this consuming passion for personality. Holy Spirit 
and Holy Bible will be given that holy men may 
come to be. 

Big enterprises need big men. Small men seize 
them and both are ruined. Holy enterprises need 
holy men. Unclean hands lay hold of them to their 
eternal hurt. What one shall carry to slum or hea- 
then, whether it will be worth while to go to slum or 
heathen will depend upon what one is. I know a city 
missionary who brings only activity to his task. His 
hands are busy, but empty. He can distribute apples 
and potatoes to the poor, but the fruit of the Spirit is 
lacking. He has forgotten that Christ’s first passion 
is foraman. The man of the twentieth century, like 
the man of the first, must give Jesus sovereign power 
in his life. O, it is pitiful to see one, however earn- 
estly, touching empty hands with empty hands; piti- 
ful to see one standing in slums or heart of heathen- 
dom himself unspiritualized and helpless. 

There is an ancient Jewish legend that the true 
pronunciation of the name of God has been lost, and 
that whoever recovers it will hold in his hand the 
secrets of nature and the hearts of men. It is more 
than a legend. There came one who did pronounce 
that Eternal Name with the true filial accent, heart 
of Son answering to heart of Father, character of Son 
answering to character of Father, life of Son answer- 
ing to life of Father, and in His hand were the secrets 
of nature and the hearts of men. Tossing waves grew 
quiet at His word, deaf ears and blind eyes opened 
as He spoke, the dead arose at His command; men in 
trade and men at work followed Him when He told 
them to, the poor clung to Him in love, the weak in 
faith, the rich in adoring worship. Character gave 
Him power. What He did flowed from what He was. 
He knew how to pronounce the ineffable name and 
the world is at His feet. 
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I know of a land that is sunk in shame, 
Of hearts that faint and tire; 

And I know of a name, a name, a name, 
Can set this land on fire. 

Its sound is a brand, its letters flame, 

I know of a name, a name, a name 

Will set this land on fire. 

Men and women of the colleges, do you know how 
to pronounce this Name? The world waits to hear it 
again, spoken in the Christlike tone with the Christ- 
like accent. Do you see? He must be final authority 
in the realm of personal life. He must determine 
what you are. There He stands, saying quietly, “ Ye, 
therefore, shall be perfect even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” And there stands His mother, 
saying, ‘“ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” 


JESUS CHRIST FINAL AUTHORITY IN THE REALM OF 
RELATIONS. 


In the realm of personal life the significant word is 
character and the ideal is Christian perfection. In 
the realm of relations the key words are love and ser- 


vice. In that other realm He said, ‘‘ Ye shall be per- — 


fect’; in this realm of relations He says, “ This is my 
commandment, that ye love one another.” ‘‘ And he 
that would be chief among you let him be your ser- 
vant.” There He was the living definition of a per- 
sonal character. Here he is the living definition of a 


perfect life in perfect relations. The best definition of | 
Christian ethics I think is this from Newman Smyth: | 


‘‘ Christian ethics is the science of living well with 
one another according to Christ.” It is a science of 
living well, which is personal; the science of living 
well with one another, which is social; and all accord- 
ing to Christ. 

Holiness is not an end in itself, nor does it end in 
itself. When it does it becomes stale and rancid. 
holiness cleansing lepers, opening blind eyes, carrying 
relations and activity. Holiness is life, righteousness 
is holiness with a towel girt about its lois washing 
weary feet. Holiness is strength, righteousness is 
holiness cleaning lepers, opening blind eyes, carrying 
a cross up Calvary. This is the new test. We shall 
not make many more new creeds, we shall make a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace 
and love. . . 

The new learning must not only have the scientific 
spirit; it must have the humane spirit. It must bring 
learning to life, the humanities to humanity... . 
Next to Luther, Goethe was the greatest of the Ger- 
mans, but Theodore Parker blistered Goethe with a 
sentence, ‘ Tell me what he ever did for humanity.” 
Joseph Mazzini heard some one described as a good 
man and cried out, ‘‘ Whom then has he saved?” 

A good many men care more to be counted as de- 
fenders of the faith than to be known as defenders of 
the weak. They are philosophers not philanthropists, 
lovers of truth but not lovers of men. Jesus is not 
supreme in their relations. Lepers are disagreeable, 
cloisters are safer than streets. The charming man 
seeking eternal life looks at the poor and goes back to 
his gold. Meantime to fisherman and scholar, to man 
from the desert and to man from the college, Jesus is 


forever saying, “ This is my commandment—that ye 
love one another.” This is the true categorical im- 
perative for life. Everywhere, at all times, the 
strong personality must be given in full free offering 
to the human cause. It is easy to get mixed on one’s 
pronouns. Jesus kept them straight. ‘ For their 
sakes I sanctify myself.”” God makes large invest- 
ment in the soul of a man and expects large return in 
the services of the man. . 

On Chinese Gordon’s monument in St. Paul’s 

Jathedral, proud England has inscribed this epitaph: 

‘* Who at all times and everywhere gave his strength 
to the weak, his substance to the poor, his sympathy 
to the suffering and his heart to God.” Well may old 
England gather young England about the monument 
of her dead hero who gave Jesus Christ supremacy 
over both life and relations. Henry George and Car- 
dinal Manning were talking together. ‘“ I love men 
because Jesus loved them,” said the Cardinal. ‘“ And 
I love Jesus because He loved men,” was Henry 
George’s quick reply. It really does not matter 
which way you go to it, only that you do actually go 
to the real love of men. This kind of Christianity is 
not outgrown, this kind has not yet been tried. 

The law of Christian character is the law of perfec- 
tion, but the law of Christian perfection is the law of 
loving service and sacrifice. One day in conversation 
with Professor Huxley, Spencer said to Huxley, “I 
suppose that all one can do with his life is to make his 
mark and die.” And Huxley replied, “‘ It is not nec- 
essary to make one’s mark; all one need do is to give 
Fig 6]br LelBines h s o 


JESUS CHRIST SUPREME AUTHORITY IN THE REALM OF 
ACTIVITY. 


Character, relations, activities, these are funda- 
mental categories. In the realm of character Jesus 
says the word perfection and is Himself the living 
definition of the term. In the realm of relations the 
magic words are love, service and sacrifice, and his 
whole career from youth to ascension is the living il- 
lustration of the terms. Now such character as Jesus 


creates, such truth as Jesus reveals and teaches, such 


relations as Jesus establishes must not be limited 
either in time or locality. These by their very na- 
ture are destined to cover the ages with unwasting 
power and to cover the world in imperial conquest. 
We talk much about individual work for individuals, 
some of it good, some wholly bad. It is perfectly evi- 
dent that He meant to save aman. That is personal. 
That He meant to save a town is social. But it is 
equally evident that He meant to save the world. 
That is missionary. ... 

You cannot read Christ’s message and stop where 
you please. It binds you as with a chain and carries 
you forward. Visions received on the way to Da- 
mascus carry Paul to all lands and over all seas. Men 
cannot now see Christ and turn monk. Nations and 
churches and men become decadent unless they have 
the missionary spirit. The Christian truth must be 
universal or nothing. It is no local or provincial 
thing. Jesus had worlds in His brain and empires on 
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His heart. ' It is so with His true disciples. Eternal | 


life is only the beginning. Eternal life must sell and 


Moffatt and David Livingstone. 
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give to the poor, and follow Christ in all lands, up 
new Calvaries, “ With the cross that turns not back.” 

What shall I do to inherit eternal life? the modern 
college man will ask. And before the answer is com- 
plete he will be standing by James Hannington, the 
Cambridge man, or Coleridge Pattison, the pure- 
minded son of Eton, or Horace Tracy Pitkin, who 
glorified Yale’s blue flag by a missionary’s life and a 
martyr’s death in China. What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life? So you will ask, and the answer will 
come when you take your place in East London with 
Arnold Toynbee or in darkest Africa with Robert 
Obedience to Christ 
begins by giving Him supreme leadership over per- 
sonal life; it ends only in sharing His plan to redeem 
the whole world... . 

Let us clasp hands with one another and with Him 
in solemn pledge and covenant that we will hear what 
Te says and that we will do it; that we will obey Him 
in our lives, in our relations and in our activities; 
that we will obey Him in small college and great uni- 
versity; that we will obey Him by day and by night, 
on land and on sea, at home and abroad; that we will 
obey Him until cities and town and continents shall 
say again that He has come; that we will obey Him 
until He sits on the throne of the world and rules in 
love; that we will obey Him until the last man knows 
His name; that we will obey Him in life, obey Him 
in death, obey Him until we stand on the shining 
heights and cast our crowns before Him. This is the 
word, “ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” 


The Social Question is not one of alternative the- 
cries of progress, as though one must choose between 
horses without reins or a driver without steeds. It is 
a question of controlling the mechanism of the age by 
the strength of the spirit—MFrom Francis G. Pea- 
body’s “ Jesus Christ and the Christian Character.” 


That which we do to another we do to ourselves. 
The good deed comes home to the soul, and the evil, 


like the prodigal son, finds its way back to its father’s 


house.—United Presbyterian. 


What greater thing is there for two human souls 
than to feel that they are joined for life—to 
strengthen each other in all labor, to rest on each 
other in all sorrow, to minister to each other in all 


pain !—George Eliot. 


- All the strength of the world and all its beauty, all 
true joy, everything that consoles, that feeds hope, or 


throws a ray of light along our dark paths, every- 
_ thing that makes us see across our poor lives a splen- 
- did goal and a boundless future, comes to us from 


people of simplicity, those who have made another 
object of their desires than the passing satisfaction 


of selfishness and vanity, and have understood that 


the art of living is to know how to give one’s life.— 


Charles Wagner. 
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A KANSAS CYCLONE. 

Our readers will remember a recent item in Tun 
AMERICAN FRiEenp, telling about the destruction of 
the Friends’ meeting house at Stafford, Kansas, by a 
cyclone, Fourth month 12th. We are now favored 
with a picture of the storm as it appeared just after 
it had done its disastrous work. In the foreground 
is a “ dead calm,” and in the background is the storm, 
with the funnel-shaped cloud in the center. 

The meeting house had just been completed at 
great sacrifice to the little meeting. The resident 
minister, Abel Bond, worked on the building seventy- 
five days without remuneration, at the same time buy- 


r 


A KANSAS CYCLONE. 


ing groceries for his family on credit. This illus- 
trates the spirit of the meeting. But Friends have 
been taxed to their utmost only to have the results 
of their efforts and money swept away from them. 
They desire to rebuild at once. The townspeople of 
Stafford are not in a position at present to help them, 
and they are asking for outside aid. Donations 
should be sent to Abel Bond, Stafford, Kansas. 


FIFTY GOLDEN MILESTONES PASSED BY 
HONORED COUPLE. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the marriage of John 
Henry Douglas and Miriam Carter Douglas was com- 
memorated April 23d by an informal reception in 
the afternoon, at their home, No. 637 North Ray- 
mond Avenue, and in the evening at the Friends’ 
Church, Villa Street and North Raymond Avenue. 

The house had been beautifully decorated for the 
oceasion, and it was somewhat of a disappointment 
that the heavy rain kept many away in the afternoon 
who had intended to be present. The evening, how- 
ever, was fine, and quite a goodly company gathered 
at the church, where there was a pretty floral display. 
Friends from Los Angeles, Whittier, Long Beach and 
other places near by, as well as visitors from the Kast, 
were present to greet the bride and groom who fifty 
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years before had ‘ stood up in moans ” at Grassy 


Run, Ohio, and spoken the words which made them 
husband and wite. 

At eight o’clock Harry R. Keates announced the 
program which had been prepared for the evening. 
‘AN. present joined in singing the appropriate -hymn, 
“Blest be the tie that binds ” ; prayer was offered by 
Lindley A. Wells, of Long Beach, after which the 
minutes of the Dover (Ohio) monthly meeting were 
read, stating that John Henry Douglas and Wena in 


Carter had informed the meeting that it was their in-. 


tention to marry. According to ancient Quaker cus- 
tom, a committee was appointed to see that there was 
nothing to hinder, and upon their later report that 
nothing appeared to hinder, permission was granted 
them to carry out their intentions, and a committee 
was appointed to see that it was properly done. 

The original certificate was shown. It was stained 
with jwater and smoke, having been saved when their 
home in Ohio was burned many years ago, but is still 
legible. After it had been read it was announced that 
one who attended the wedding and was a cousin of 
the bride was present, and Samuel W. Pyle was called 
upon to speak of his memories of the day. In a very 
humorous vein he told of his boyish feelings toward 


the young man who was paying such close attention - 


to his cousin, but as the years had rolled around he 
had come to know and love him more and more, and 
he was thankful to be spared to see the rounding out 
of a half century of happy married life. 

Miss Chambers then sang with sweetness and feel- 
ing ‘“ The Good Shepherd.” William H. Coffin gave 
the company some of his reminiscences, which 
changed from gravity to humor like sunshine and 
shade, and referred to the work of Mr. Douglas 
and its successful results in the gathering in of 
souls to Jesus Christ and the building of new 
churches in many places. Mrs. Elizabeth Grinnell, a 
native daughter of the Old Pine Tree State, then re- 
ferred to the early days and customs which marked 
their youth, and contrasted the morning of life on 
the rock-bound shores of New England with the even- 
ing on the sunset shores of California. 

The minutes ran into the hours all too rapidly, and 
Mr. Keates remarked that others present would 
like to be heard, but he had a larger company to be 
heard from at this time, and, producing an impro- 
vised mail sack, informed the company that the fol- 
lowing States were represented: Maine, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
eylvania, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Jowa, Kansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, California, Minnesota and Can- 
ada. He selected a few letters as samples of the 
whole. The writers were warm in their expressions 
of love and esteem for the services rendered by this 
self-denying husband and wife whose lives have been 
sO freely spent in the service of the Master, and the 
Church they love so well. The octogenarian and the 
grandson, not yet in his teens, all contributed in 
prose and poetry, aggregating over one hundred let- 
ters. Some of them also brought golden remem- 


brances, which were the expression of practical re- 
gard by those who, unable to be present in person, 
desired to be represented thus. After the reading of 
these a beautiful golden oak rocking chair was 
brought in by Albert Negus and John C. Chambers 
and presented as a little token of esteem from Pasa- 
dena friends. There were other personal gifts, also 
one from the training school in Los Angeles.— 
Taken from Pasadena Daily News. 


Che International Lesson. 
SECOND QUARTER. 
FIFTH MONTH 20, 1906. 
DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Mark 6; 14-29, 
(May be used as a Temperance Lesson. ) 


LESSON VIII. 


GOLDEN TEXT: ‘‘Be not drunk with wine wherein is excess.”’ Eph. 5; 18. 
DaiLy READINGS. 


Second-day, Fifth mo, 14.—Death of John the Baptist. Mark 6: 14-29. 
Third-day, Fifth mo. 15.—Reproof of sin. Lukes: 15-20. 
Fourth-day, Fifth mo, 16.—The martyr roll. Heb. 11: 32-40. 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo, 17.—The crown of life. Rev. 2: 7-11. 

Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 18.—Belshazzar’s feast. Dan. 5: 1-7, 25-81. 
Seventh-day, Fifth mo, 19.—Sinful feasting. Isa. 5: 8-13. 

First-day, Fifth mo. 20.—Wise walking. Eph. 5: 6-21. 


Time.—Early spring of 29 A. D. John was prob- 
ably imprisoned in the spring of 28 A.D. He was. 
therefore in prison about one year. 

Place.—John was imprisoned in the castle or for- 
tress of Machaerus, east of the’ Dead Sea, and it was. 
probably in this castle that the feast was held. Jesus. 
was at the time in Galilee. 

Rulers.—Same as in previous lessons. 

Parallel Account.—Matthew 14: 1-12. 
Luke 9: 7-9. 

The Herod mentioned in the lesson was Herod An- 
tipas, the son of Herod the Great (Matt. 2: 1) and 
Malthacé, a Samaritan woman. When Herod the 
Great died, Antipas received Galilee and Perea as his. 
portion. His real title was ‘‘ Tetrarch ” (the ruler of 
a fourth part), but he was popularly called “ king,” 
though he had no legal claim to it. He was one of 
those petty rulers whom the policy of Rome allowed. 
to rule. His reign was a long one (4 B.C. to 39 
A.D.). He was frequently absent from Galilee. He 
was “a sensual, cunning, capricious, cruel, weak, un- 
scrupulous, superstitious, despotic prince.” Compare: 
Luke 12: 6; Matt. 14: 9; Luke 3: 19; 18: 31, ete: 
He died in exile. 

14. “ And King Herod heard thereof; for his: 
name had become known: and he said, John the Bap- 
tizer is risen from the dead, and therefore do those 
powers work in him.” Amer. R. V. “ Thereof.’ 
The miracles which Jesus did. Matthew says that 
Herod said this to his servants (14: 2). His charac-- 
ter and his absences from his province are quite 
enough to account for his not hearing of Jesus be- 


Compare 


fore. Besides, his chief residence was Tiberias, which,.. 


so far as known, Jesus never visited. 
15. “Elijah. And others said, It is a prophet,. 
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even as one of the prophets.” R. V. That is, a new 
prophet like one of the old. 
16. His guilty conscience made him conjure up all 


- sorts of things. 


17. Where Herod arrested John is not told. But 
his imprisonment is represented as a purely personal 
act of Herod’s. “In prison.” The fortress or castle 
of Machaerus. ‘“ Herodias,”’ his brother Philip’s 
wife.” Herodias was a granddaughter of Herod the 
Great and hence Herod Antipas’s niece. She first 
married her uncle, Philip, the oldest son of Herod the 
Great, expecting he would succeed his father, but in 
this she was disappointed. Herod Antipas visited 
Rome with his wife, a daughter of Aretas, King of 
Arabia. When Antipas’s wife found that her hus- 
band was determined to have Herodias she fled to her 
father, Aretas, who took up his daughter’s cause and 
prepared to attack Antipas. 

18. “It is not lawful,” ete. As Herodias’s hus- 
band, and Antipas’s wife were both living, there 
could hardly be a grosser violation of law, and the 
stern moralist could not hold his peace. The word 
“said ” is in the imperfect tense, implying that John 
kept speaking of the sin. 

19. “ And Herodias set herself against him and 
desired to kill him; and she could not.” R. V. She 
nursed her grudge. 

20. “ Herod feared John.” His feelings were 
doubtless mixed. He feared John, he feared the peo- 
ple (Matthew). ‘ And kept him safe. And when he 
heard him he was much perplexed; and he heard him 
gladly.” R. V. He wavered between listening to 
his conscience, and listening to Herodias. There 
must have been great power in John which attracted 
the king. ; 

21. “‘ Estates.” Better, ‘“ chief men” of Galilee. 
The classes were the noblés and civil officers, the 
military officers, and the prominent citizens. 

22. “ Daughter of Herodias herself came in and 
danced.” Her name was Salome. The dances at 
such feasts were voluptuous and generally immoral 
in the last degree. So low did Herodias stoop to gain 
her end, that she was willing to sacrifice her own 
daughter. “ Pleased Herod.” No doubt that he was 
more then half drunk. 

23. This was a not uncommon saying. Compare 
Esther 5: 3; 7: 2. He never would have made such 
a promise had he not been under the influence of 
liquor. 7 

24. “She went out and said unto her mother.” It 
is impossible to say whether Salome was the willing 
or unwilling tool-of her mother. 

25. “She came in straightway.”’ Herodias lost no 
time; it would not do for Herod to have time to think. 
“TJ will that thou forthwith give me on a platter the 
head of John the Baptist.” Amer. R. V. The ex- 
pression “ by and by” of the A. V. meant “ forth- 
with ” when that version was made. The hatred of 
Herodias was now to be satisfied once for all. 

26. “ And the king was exceeding sorry; but for 
the sake of his oaths, and of those that sat at meat, he 
would not reject her.” R. V. He was undoubtedly 


sorry, but there was the struggle between the false 
sense of honor and duty; between conscience and the 
fear of ridicule. He was sorry to be caught, sorry to 
put to death a man he knew to be innocent and right- 
eous, but his sorrow was not deep enough to make him 
do right and repudiate what he had said when half 
drunk. 

27. “ And straightway the king sent forth a sol- 
dier of his guard, and commanded to bring his head.” 
R. V. This makes it almost certain that the banquet 
was at Machaerus where Josephus says John was im- 
prisoned. John could hardly have had any warning. 

28. “ And brought his head in a platter.” Amer. 
R. V. The daughter knew that it was her mother’s 
triumph and so took the ghastly gift to her mother. 
Apparently Herodias had triumphed, but it was but 
foratime. Aretas avenged his daughter’s wrongs by 
defeating Antipas, who would have lost all had it not 
been for the aid of Rome. Through the persuasion 
of Herodias, he went to Rome to intrigue against 
Herod Agrippa I, Antipas’s brother, of whom she was 
jealous. The Emperor, however, exiled them to 
Gaul, and Antipas died in exile and disgrace. The 
only good thing known of Herodias is that she re- 
mained with Antipas in exile. 

29. “His disciples.” John’s. “Laid-it in a 
tomb.” Tradition says, in Samaria. Matthew adds 
in his account, “ And they went and told Jesus.” 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Many men say and do that while drunk of 
which they bitterly repent when sober. 

2. “ A bad promise is better broken than kept.” 

3. It is a far greater sin to fulfill an unlawful or 
wicked promise than it is to break it. No one has a 
right to promise to do that which is evil. The sin is 
not so much in breaking such a promise as in mak- 
ing it. 


Christian Endeannr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH TWENTIETH, 1906. 


LESSONS FROM THE LIVES OF ELIJAH AND 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Luke: 14-17; 1 Kings 18: 30-39, 


(A Temperance Topic. ) 

Second-day, Fifth mo. 14.—Fearless of consequences. 1 Kings 17: 1-7. 

Third-day, Fifth mo. 15.—Learning God’s ways, 1 Kings19: 7-12. 

Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 16.—John foretold. Mal. 4: 1-6. 

Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 17.—For conscience’ sake. Matt. 14: 1-12. 

Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 18.—Suffering for righteousness, 1 Pet. 3: 11-17, 

Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 19.—Satan’s final overthrow. Luke 10: 17-20. 

To choose a line of action with reference to its ease 
or difficulty is hardly a safe method for any of us. 
Such questions ought to be fairly considered when we 
sit down to count the cost; but woe to the man or 
woman, or boy or girl, who thinks first of them and 
not rather of right and wrong, of opportunity, duty, 
the will of God. 

Some right things seem to be quite generally ap- 
proved, though the exceptional opposition may ap- 
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pear at any time; while others are so generally un- 
popular that to stand for them is sure to bring con- 
flict. We are likely to think of ourselves as able to 
stand boldly against intemperance, and feel that the 
great respectable body of society is in sympathy with 
us. But the moment our opposition becomes effec- 
tive, or takes forms that seem likely to lead to early 
results, we find hostility enough, and too often from 
the most unexpected quarters. 

Elijah was very bold on Carmel, and God vindi- 
cated him with the fullest demonstration, but Israel 


did not come up to Elijah’s expectations in the way: 


of reform, and his heart speedily failed him. It re- 
quires a long, hard fight to overthrow a deep-seated 
power of evil. Rooted as intemperance is in depraved 
appetites, and an unhallowed lust for gold, it requires 
all the boldness of an Elijah or a John to actually 
undertake its conquest, but a sustaining faith exceed- 
ing that of the prophet under the juniper tree, or the 
Baptist at Machaerus. 

The traffic is ready to use any and every means 
within its power, and they are many, to intimidate or 
corrupt, to defeat or destroy those who might check 
its ravages. A business man in this city expressed 
himself as being heartily in favor of a protest against 
a license being granted for a saloon in the block 
where his store is, but he feared to sign it because of 
the reprisals the saloonist and his friends: would 
make. A banker was active in opposing the saloons 
in his town, and the liquor people instigated a run on 
his bank, with the object of breaking it. <A railroad 
official who took an active part in temperance work 
was warned by his superiors to desist or lose his place, 
as he was incurring for the company the enmity of 
the liquor men, who were large shippers over its 
road, and who would withdraw their business unless 
the agitator was silenced. 

The assaulting of temperance workers, the dyna- 
miting of their homes, the mutilation of inoffensive 
animals owned by them, slander, political defeat and 
business bankruptcy are among the tests that are 
brought to bear on those who stand for a making 
straight of the way of the Lord as regards this obsta- 
cle to His work. It is not a task for the faint- 
hearted; but if ever Christ’s purpose to destroy the 
works of the adversary is fulfilled, this stronghold 
must be broken down. Who will come up “to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty ” ? 


“Not they who soar, but they who plod 
Their rugged way, unhelped, to God 
Are heroes; they who higher fare, 
And, flying, fan the upper air, 
Miss all the toil that hugs the sod. 
*Tis they whose backs have felt the rod, 
Whose feet have pressed the path unshod, 
May smile upon defeated care, 

Not they who soar. 


“High up there are no thorns to prod, 
Nor boulders lurking ’neath the clod 
To turn the keenness of the share, 
For flight is ever free and rare; 
But heroes they the soil who’ve trod, 
Not they who soar ! ” —Paul L. Dunbar. 


Correspondence. 


Editor THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Reading Hezekiah Butterworth’s poem, “The Broken Wing,” 
in the last issue of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, calls to mind an 
incident told by P. P. Billhorn at a District Christian Endeavor 
Convention, held in Winchester, Ind., a few years since. He 
was helping to conduct religious services in a penal institu- 
tion. After he sang this selection one of the inmates arose, 
and said that he saw he never could regain what he had lost, 
that he could not reach again the standing he once had. Mr. 
Billhorn saw the impression the song had made on this man’s 
mind, and wrote the following as a closing stanza: 


“ But the soul that comes to Jesus 
Is saved from every sin; 
And the heart that comes to Jesus 
Shall a crown of glory win. 
Then come to the dear redeemer, 
He’ll cleanse you from ev’ry stain; 
By the wonderful love and mercy 
You shall surely rise again. 
By his wonderful love and mercy 
You shall surely rise again.” 


Very truly, D. W. LAWRENCE. 


San Jose, Cal., Fourth month 25th, 1906. 


Editor THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 

Dear Friend: As many letters are coming to us from all 
directions, and especially from the Hast, desiring to be in~ 
formed of the fate of San Jose Friends in the late earthquake 
catastrophe, I would like to say through THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND that College Park Friends escaped serious injury. No 
one was hurt, or had their home wrecked. The principal dam- 
age was breaking of plastering and falling of chimneys, from 
which none escaped. In Santa Clara and San Jose, and on the 
Alameda, both sides of us, many houses and business houses 
were wrecked beyond repair. But no San Joseans are entirely 
homeless. Nineteen lives were lost in San Jose. The devasta- 
tion in San Francisco, which appears in the papers, can hardly 
be exaggerated, though the first reports of the loss of life were 
over-stated. No correct list can ever be given, but the present 
estimate is about 1,000. Present estimate of loss in San 
Francisco is $300,000,000, half covered by insurance, which it 
is expected will be paid. Only a small part of this damage was 
from the earthquake, but from fires which sprang up in all 
the dense part of the city. The modern buildings with steel 
frames, 10 to 14 stories high, stood the quake, but fires catch- 
ing on the tops whirled down through the elevators, and 
burned out the insides, leaving the walls standing, and some 
of them can be saved. Three hundred thousand left home- 
less, and are going out im all directions by cars, automobiles 
and all kinds of vehicles. Thousands are coming into San 
Jose, but relief has been so systematized that all are being fed 
and housed. All hearts have been melted into sympathy, and 
trainloads of supplies are going into the city. Here in the 
parks and Normal grounds are numerous tents, and cots in 
churches and Y. M. C. A. buildings. Trinity Church is head- 
quarters of the Relief Committee, and filled with clothing to 
be given out. The Y. M. C. A. and associated charities are em- 
ployment bureaus, and all applying are immediately given 
work, and debris is being removed and streets cleared. In 
San Francisco 25,000 men are at work removing debris and 
preparing for re-building. The National Government has just 
taken charge of the sufferers. Banks are all closed awaiting 
readjustment. This makes money short for the time, but they 
have the confidence of the people, and no run is expected when 
they open. A great deal of money will be needed and sup- 
plied. The President has ordered the $5,000,000 gold in the 
San Francisco Mint to be distributed to the banks that have 
funds in the East. Stanford librarian has just come in, and 
says Dr. Jordan estimates the loss at Stanford at $4,000,000. 
This includes the Memorial Church, the finest in the world, 
costing $1,600,000, which will not be rebuilt soon. 

The following telegram, the first from England, was re- 
ceived this morning: 

“ Bristol, April 21st. 
“ JoEL BEAN, 875 Chapman Street, San Jose, Cal. 

“ Friends’ Quarterly Meeting, England, express deepest 
sympathy with sufferers from the awful calamity in Califor- 
nia.” 

All are brave and hopeful, and capitalists predict San Fran- 
cisco will be rebuilt in three years, with beauty exceeding the 
old. JAMES BEAN. 
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Things of Interest Among Onvselues. 


Gurney and Elizabeth Binford are planning to sail for Japan 
again the 12th of Sixth month after a little more than a year’s 
stay in the home-land. 

Friends desiring information concerning the late Joseph 
Blackledge, whose obituary appears this week, should write to 
Stephen Breed, Henniker, N. H 


_ New Providence Academy, Ia., is enjoying a prosperous year. 
The enrollment for the winter term was 108. The Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. ©. A. have increased the Christian life among the 
students. 


Jeremiah Hubbard, from Miami, Indian Territory, has been 
in the limits of California Yearly Meeting on a religious visit 
for nearly three months. He was very acceptably with Friends 
at San Diego the latter part of Fourth month, and held meet- 
ings each night for one week, with gratifying results. 

The meeting at New Providence, Iowa, continues to grow in 
life and members. It has been necessary to transfer the 
Fourth-day evening meeting from the prayer meeting to the 
main audience room. A marked feature of the work this year 
has been the salvation of men, both young and middle-aged. 


New York Yearly Meeting has a four-years’ course of 
memory work, embracing choice selections from the scripture, 
sections from the Uniform Discipline, etc., which is used in con- 
nection with Bible School work. The field superintendent 
writes: “Ninety-eight took first year, many have completed 
the second year.” 
During the sessions of the approaching yearly meeting in 
New York there will be excursions arranged each day between 
meetings, to give Friends from a distance an opportunity to 
see the great city and some of its varied interests. It is hoped 
that there may be a large attendance of young Friends from 
all parts of the yearly meeting. 
Whittier College is making a vigorous effort to increase its 
endowment. The present endowment is $50,000, and it is pro- 
posed to raise $100,000 more. Washington Hadley and Andrew 
Carnegie have each promised $20,000, and smaller amounts are 
promised, bringing the pledges up to $50,000, which leaves still 
$50.000 to secure. It is a good cause. 
William Neal, a veteran of the cross, aged nearly eighty 
years, has been with Friends at San Diego two different times 
on a religious visit the past winter and spring, with credentials 
from Wichita, Kansas. His original way of exhortation was very 
helpful to many. He also visited Ramona Friends in the love 
of the gospel. 
Robert L. Simkin, a notice of whose marriage appears in 
. this issue, is a graduate of Haverford College, and is just com- 
pleting a course of study at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. He and his wife hope to engage in mission- 
ary work in China, and are seeking an appointment under the 
(English) Friends’ Foreign Mission Association. They expect 
to sail for England on Fifth month 12th for a personal inter- 
view with that Board, to study Friends” work in England, and 
to attend London Yearly Meeting. 
From a private communication we learn that the school at 
Southland College, Arkansas, is in as good condition as it has 
been for years. According to the ‘superintendent’s report the 
enrollment for the past year was 225. The character of the 
work seems to be well in the lead of such schools. The present 
superintendents, Harry and Anna Wolford, of Richmond, Ind., 
are eminently fitted for the position, and thoroughly enjoy the 
work. They have proved themselves good school builders, and 
the missionary board feel gratified with their success. 
An adult school was organized in Wilmington, Del., recently. 
There are now five or more schools of this kind in the coun- 
try. The Philadelphia Adult School opened early last fall, and 
was the first to adopt the name and attempt to follow the lead 
of the English schools. In the early winter Pine Point Adult 
School was started in Camden, N. J., and one in New York 
City. Later the Germantown school was organized. <A rever- 
ent study of the Bible with a free open discussion of the les- 
sons marks all the schools. A democratic spirit and hearty 
fellowship are also prominent features. The New York school 
is conducting classes in some of the common branches. 

A Men’s Social Union has been organized at South Eighth 
Street Meeting, Richmond, Ind. The Union was formed to 
remedy the following deficiencies, which are often charged, 
with too much truth, against the Christian Church, viz.: 

1. The comparative slackness of the church in caring for its 
own members in times of sickness and financial distress. 

2. The comparative lack of a strong fraternal feeling and 
: friendship among the men of the congregation. * 
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3. Comparative lack of hearty co-operation in the work of 
the church on the part of men as a class. 

The plan of organization is simple, and designed especially 
to meet the above needs as effectively as possible, and without 
regard to traditional methods. Under “Literary and Re- 
ligious Exercises,” the Union considers not only religious sub- 
jects of a practical character, but also the various phases of 
civic reform, public sanitation, social theories and movements, 
travel, ete., free discussion of all subjects being a prominent 
feature of the meetings, which also give large place to social 
intercourse on an elevated plane. The meetings are opened 
to the public of both sexes as often as practicable. 

The following letter has just come into our hands, and gives 
interesting light on an important religious visit a half century 
ago. 

“Extracts from a letter written by Peter M. Fisher to his 
daughter. 

“Moorsvilla, Youghall, Ireland. 
“25th of Eighth month, 1852. 

“We had the very acceptable company of Sybil and Eli 
Jones to dinner here on Third-day last. They had an ap- 
pointed meeting on Third-day at ten o’clock, and came over 
here at once after it. Father and mother also dined with us, 
and we had a few other relatives to tea. 

“ After’ tea we went to a public meeting in Youghal, which 
was largely attended. On Fourth-day evening they had a 
meeting here in the starch house. There were a great num- 
ber present, almost all of the working class, poor people. The 
room was nearly full, and 8. and E. Jones seemed much pleased 
at our meeting. They took a cup of tea with us after it, and 
left us at a late hour in Mary J. Lecky’s carriage. 

“We had not such kind friends here for a long, long time. I 
hope never to forget them. I covet their preservation. They 
remained till Fifth-day meeting. I believe them desirous of 
doing the Lord’s will as shown them above all things, which 
will alone give peace and true happiness. I invited the priest 
to the meeting, but he did not come or prevent the people at- 
tending... . 

“ With dear love, thy affec father, 


“Peter M. FISHER.” 


BORN. 


Hoipine.—To Raymond S. and Minnie C. Holding, at Banes, 
Cuba, Fourth month 15th, 1906, a daughter, Helen Marguerite. 


MARRIED. 


LEWIS—BRACKEN.—At What Cheer, Iowa, Fourth month 
25th, 1906, Charles G. Lewis, son of Dr. Enoch Lewis and Re- 
becca G. Lewis, and Anna L. Bracken, daughter of Lemuel and 
Mary Bracken. They will reside at Marshalltown, Iowa. 


SmaKIn—LOWENHAUPT.—At the home of the bride, Ossining, 
N. Y., Fifth month Ist, 1906, Robert Louis Simkin and Mar- 
garet Lowenhaupt. 


DIED. 


ALBERTSON.—At his home near Balbec, Jay County, Ind., 
Fourth month 12th, 1906, Benjamin Albertson, son of William 
and Mary (Davis) Albertson, aged nearly 61 years. The de- 
ceased was a birthright Friend and a professing and active 
Christian in his later years. 

BLACKLEDGE.—At the home of Dana E. Huntington, im 

Hunsicker, N. H., Fifth month 2d, 1906, Joseph Blackledge, a 
minister from Lupton Monthly Meeting, Mich., who has been 
laboring in New England since last yearly meeting. 
_ Haptey.—At his home in New Providence, Iowa, Fourth 
month 10th, 1906, Thomas Hadley, in his 74th year. He was 
a lifelong member of Friends, and lived an exemplary life be- 
fore his conversion, which occurred in his fortieth year. The 
interment took place at Iowa Falls, his former home. 

Hottoway.—At his home in Spiceland, Ind., Third month 
20th, 1906, Asa Holloway, in his 70th year. He was a birth- 
right member of the Society of Friends, and one whose life 
and labors were an inspiration to those who knew-him, being 
active in the support of all moral and religious movements. 

Lewis.—At her home near Emporia, Kan., Fourth month 22d, 
1906, Jane Lewis, aged over 73 years. The deceased was a life- 
long member of Friends, and was a member of Cottonwood 
Monthly Meeting, in which she served as elder for a number 
of years. 
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Eventa am Conutents. 


The expected labor difficulties in Paris 
on May Day did not oceur. There was 
some demonstration, but the troops suc- 
ceeded in controlling the situation. The 
strike has been broken, and many of the 
trades have resumed business. 


Great Britain has presented a note to 
Turkey demanding the prompt  with- 
drawal of the Turkish troops from 
Egyptian territory. This constitutes 
Great Britain’s last word on the en- 
croachment of Turkey on the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. The French and Russian 
Ambassadors in Constantinople are sup- 
porting the British contentions. 


We now hear that twenty- picked stu- 
dents from China will come to this coun- 
try under the supervision of Dr. Tinney, 


REPAIRING BRAIN 
A Certain Way By Food. 


Every minister, lawyer, journalist, 
physician, author or business man is 
forced under pressure of modern condi- 
tions to the active and sometimes over- 
active use of the brain. 

Analysis of the excreta thrown out by 
the pores shows that brain work breaks 
down the phosphate of potash, separat- 


ing it from its heavier companion, 
albumen, and plain common _ sense 
teaches that this elemental principle 


must be introduced into the body anew 
each day, if we would replace the loss 
and rebuild the brain tissue. 

We know that the phosphate of potash, 
as presented in certain field grains, has 
an affinity for albumen and that is the 
only way gray matter in the brain can 
be built. It will not answer to take the 
crude phosphate of potash of the drug 
shop, for nature rejects it. The elemen- 
tal mineral must be presented through 
food directly from Nature’s laboratory. 

These facts have been made use of in 
the manufacture of Grape-Nuts, and any 
brain worker can prove the value of the 
proper selection of food by making free 


use of Grape-Nuts for ten days or two 


weeks. Sold by grocers everywhere (and 
in immense quantities). Manufactured 
by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


each year for the next five years, to 
study in our various colleges and univer- 
sities. They bear one-half of their ex- 
penses, and the Chinese Government the 
other half. There will probably be no 
difficulty in finding the students who are 
ready to come since there seem to be 
many students who are willing to pay 
their own expenses, but are refused per- 
missions. 


The latest wonder in wireless tele- 
graphy ‘is the achievement of the new 
French line steamship La Provence in 
keeping in communication with the land 
all the way over on its maiden voyage, 
which ended at New York on the 4th 
inst. Its wireless operator kept in 
communication with the Marconi station 
in Cornwall, England, from the time of 
leaving Havre until 1,800 miles away 
from the Cornwall coast; and then he 
picked up communication with Cape Cod 
station, which was maintained for the 
rest of the voyage—news from San Fran- 
cisco being received on shipboard as upon 
land all the way across. Evidently we 


shall not haye to wait long before mes- 


sages will be passing through the air 
from shore to shore. 


Cigarettes are again in use in Indiana 
as a result of a recent decision of the 
State Supreme Court. Some weeks ago 
the wholesale tobacco trust advised the 
local dealers that they would not fill or- 
ders for cigarettes in Indiana on account 
of the new Indiana Anti-Cigarette Law. 
As a result many were compelled to 
do without cheap smokettes. It is 
still unlawful to sell or give away 
cigarettes in the State, but the court de- 
cided that the part of the law prohibit- 
ing the importation and use of cigarettes 
was unconstitutional. Almost imme- 
diately many resumed the use of the for- 
bidden article. Under the present ar- 
rangement the use of cigarettes will go 
on practically the same as before the law 
was passed. The only difference will be 
that dealers outside of the State will 
sell to the consumers and reap the 
profits. 


John Alexander Dowie was admitted 
to Zion City again, where his wife, who 
began divorce proceedings against him, 
but repented, received him with open 
arms. The deposed leader evidently gets 
little comfort out of the situation, since 
his health is broken and his former influ- 
ence is almost gone. On the 29th ult., 
he was carried into the pulpit where he 
sat and delivered an address to a 
few faithful disciples; while Voliva, his 
new rival, was holding a meeting in an- 
other hall with nearly 5,000 of the city’s 
population present. Many people in 
Zion are reported to be suffering for 
want of sufficient food, and Dowie is 
thought to be at death’s door. It must 
not be pleasant for one to lie helpless 
in the ruins of his own work, and see the 
glory which he sought bestowed upon 
another; but this seems to be the inevi- 
table fate of the man who claims to be 
the incarnation of the Prophet Elijah. 


We are now told that the Czar has re- 
tired Count Witte from his Cabinet, and 
appointed in his place M. Goremykin, a 
weak, insignificant rival, to succeed him. 
It is not surprising to see Witte return 
to private life, since he was thoroughly 


‘found at 


Home Made 


Have your cake, muffins, 
and tea biscuit home-made. 
They will be fresher, cleaner, 
more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps 
the house-wife to produce at 
home, quickly and economical- 
ly, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted 
layer-cake, crisp cookies, crul- 
lers, crusts and muffins, with 
which the ready-made food 
the bake-shop or 
grocery does not compare. 

Royal is the greatest of bake- 
day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


hated by the bureaucracy and distrusted 
by the Liberals; but the reason given for 
his retirement is quite a surprise. A 
few months ago, if the panegyrists of 
Witte were to be believed, the Count was 
the inspirer of the manifesto of October 
30th, the one strong man in Russia who 
held up before the Czar the ideals of a 
liberal and progressive regime, the bul- 
wark of constitutionalism. He was rep- 


resented as fighting a life and death bat- — 


tle for the ascendency of enlightened and 
humane principles. To-day’s version 
paints him as the blackest of the reac- 
tionaries, dismissed by the Czar because 
he insisted upon crippling the freedom 
of the Douma, and intrenching the 
bureaucracy still more firmly behind bar- 
riers of organic law which should be 
beyond the power of the representatives 
of the people to remove. The question 
now is, which of these two views are we 
to accept? j 


Last Sixth-day was notable for devel- 
opments in the railroad situation in the 
United States. President Roosevelt, in a 
message to Congress transmitting Com- 
missioner Garfield’s report on the Stand- 
ard Oil Company investigation, exposed 
the Oil Trust’s methods and urged 
remedial legislation. The Senate ex- 
tended the provisions of the pending rate 
bill to pipe lines, classing them as com- 
mon carriers. An. agreement was 
reached in the Senate on the terms of the 
bill of legal railroad rates which vir- 
tually insures the passage of the meas- 
ure. The sugar trust, the New York 
Central Railway, and a number of indi- 
viduals, were indicted in the Federal 
Courts for illegal rebating. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad was sued for 
$750,000, and charged with granting il- 
legal rebates. Coal operators testified 


10, 1906.) 


in Washington ‘before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that discrimina- 
tion was practiced by the railroads in 
furnishing cars to the mines. It will 
not take many days with strides like 
these to bring about a new situation, in 
this question which has been command- 
ing so much attention this year. 


Last week the Secret Service officials 
arrested John M. Rogers, a leading citi- 

_ * zen of Wilmington, Del., who is supposed 
to be the head of the Honduras Lottery 
Company. For some time this man has 
been conducting his business under the 
name of the John M. Rogers Press, his 
printing establishment being used prin- 
cipally to issue tickets and other neces- 
sary documents for carrying on an ex- 
tensive lottery business. For some years 
this form of gambling has been outlawed, 

but its suppression has only been par- 
tial. The Government officials have been 
baffled in their attempts to discover the 
source of the evil. They now think they 
have tapped the very fountain head. 
oe with the arrest of Rogers 

in his Wilmington printing office a raid 
was made on his Gauge and Drill Works 

in Gloucester, N. J., where much of the 
machinery for carrying on the business 
was stored. It is too much to hope that 

a : this arrest and exposure will stop the 
. lottery business in the United States. 

As long as men wish to gamble in this 
way, other men will provide the means 


ONE IN THREE 


Every Third Person Poisoned By Coffee. 


It is difficult to make people believe 
that coffee is an absolute poison to at 
least one person out of every three, but 
people are slowly finding it out, although 
thousands of them suffer terribly before 
they discover the fact. 

A New York hotel man says: “Each 
time after drinking coffee I became rest- 
less, nervous and excited, so that I was 
unable to sit five minutes in one place, 
was also inclined to vomit and suffered 
from loss of sleep, which got worse and 
worse. 

“A lady said that perhaps coffee was 
the cause of my trouble, and suggested 
that I try Postum Food Coffee. I laughed 
at the thought that coffee hurt me, but 
she insisted so hard that I finally had 
some Postum made. I have been using 
it in place of coffee ever since, for I no- 
ticed that all my former nervousness 
and irritation disappeared. I began to 
sleep perfectly, and the Postum tasted as 
good or better than the old coffee, so 
what was the use of sticking to a bever- 
age that was ruining me? 

} “One day on an excursion up the coun- 


~ 


try I remarked to a young lady friend on 
, her greatly improved appearance. She 
ya | 2 aire that some time before she had 
-, . 4’, quit using coffee and taken Postum. She 
7 had gained a number of pounds and her 
m somaes palpitation of the heart, hum- 
,*ming in the ears, trembling of the hands 
/ and legs and other disagreeable feelings 
r had disappeared. She recommended me 
to quit coffee and to take Postum and 
he “\was very much surprised to find that I 
_) had already made the change. 
», “She said her brother had also re- 
 peived great benefits from leaving off cof- 
~~ fee and taking on Postum Food Coffee.” 
_  “There’s a reason.” 
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for doing it, but this will be another step 
toward making it difficult for such things 
to go on. Each year our Government 
officials are making life more disagree- 
able for criminals. 


NOTICES. 


Friends’ Library, 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 
Open on week-days from 9 a.m. to 1 
p-m. and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
The following books have been added 
to the Library: 
Beard, Lina & Beard, A. B.—* Handicraft 
and Recreation for Girls.” 
Burroughs, John.— Ways of Nature.” 
Colquhoun, A. R.—‘ Africander Land.” 
Ferrero, Guglielmo.—* Militarism a Con- 
tribution to the Peace Crusade.” 
Greene, M. L.—* Development of Relig- 
ious Liberty in Connecticut.” 
Guerber, H. A.—“ How to Prepare for 
Europe.” 
Hale, E, E.—* Foundations of the Repub- 
lic.” 
Lucas, E. V.—* Wanderer in Holland.” 
Skinner, H. P.—‘ Boys Who Became 
Famous Men.” 
Trent, W. P—“ War and Civilization.” 


Corrections to the Philadelphia “ Book 
of Meetings,” Fourth month, 1906. 

Page 6, Arch Street, Philadelphia; line 
1, at 10.30 o’clock. 

Page 7, Orange Street, Philadelphia; 
line 1, at 10.30 o’clock. 

Page 8, Sixth Street, Philadelphia; 
line 2, at 10.30 o’clock. 

Page 23, Frankford, Pa.; 
Fourth-days, at 7.45 p.m. 

Page 24, Germantown, Philadelphia; 
line 16, three ministers. 


line 2, on 


Page 27, Chester, Pa.; there is one 
resident minister. 
Page 43, Parkerville, Pa.; the week- 


day meeting is now held at Kennett 
Square. 


Page 45, a week-day meeting is held, 


on Fifth-days, at 10 am. Line 17, there 
is one resident minister. 

Page 60, Barnegat, N. J.; this meeting 
was laid down Eleventh month 28th, 
1905. 

Page 71, Easton, N. .J.; 
resident minister. 

Page 93; there is a closed meeting 
house at Plainfield, N. J. 

Page 95, line 4; Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting held at 10.30 a.m. Line 9, 
Philadelphia, Northern District, Month- 
ly meeting held at 10.30 a.m. Lines 16 
and 17, Haverford Monthly Meeting is 
held on the next to the last Fifth-day. 

Page 98, line 2, Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting is held at 10.30 a.m. 

Page 100, lines 11 and 12, Burlington 


there is one 


and Bucks Quarterly Meeting of Minis- 


ters and Elders is held at 10.30 a.m., at 
Trenton. 

Page 102, line 5, Chester, N. J., Month- 
ly Meeting is held at 9.30 a.m. Line 17, 
Salem Monthly Meeting is held at 10.30 
a.m. 

Page 103, Arch Street, at 10.30 a.m.; 
Orange Street, at 10.30 a.m.; Sixth 
Street, at 10.30 a.m. 

Page 104, Frankford, week-day meet- 
ing on Fourth-days. 

Page 105, Parkerville; no week-day 
meeting. Kennett Square; week-day 
meeting at 10.00 on Fifth-days. 
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FINANCIAL, 
Our CusroMERS 


34 YEARS Ilave Trstep 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JOVES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


Say, Brother, Just a Moment! 


Do you want to buy a good Farm, 
Ranch or Relinquishment in Eastern 
Beaver County, Oklahoma ? Good water, 
fine soil. Write to 


Wm. L. Detwiler, Zelma, Oklahoma. 


FARMING LANDS IN THE SOUTH 


Let us tell you about the great possibilities of 
farming in Alabama and Southern Georgia. The 
lands are cheap and produce everything that 
grows. The farmer can turn off some crop every 
month. Fine markets via the Gulf to New 
Orleans and via the ocean to New York. Ideal 
climate. No sun strokes here. Write postal for 
full information. 


THE HANLEY LAND CO., 
1107 Thirteenth Street, South, Birmingham, Ala, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘*The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED.—BY A MIDDLE-AGED FRIEND, 

a position as housekeeper or companion in a 
Friend’s family, near Philadelphia, E. GARRETT, 
1413 Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, Del. 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm.D. Willis & Co., 1348S. 11th St., Phila. 


We issue a 
Burglary and Theft Pisin da 
theft 


olicy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just ° 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferr 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U, S. A. 
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YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in New 
York, N. Y., Fifth month 25th. James 
Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. John 
Elwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 20th. John Chawner, 
clerk, El Modena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, in Pickering, 
Ontario, Sixth month 29th. Wm. L. 
Moore, clerk, Pickering, Ontario, Canada. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newburg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, Newburg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th, Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ta., Eighth month 24th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund 
Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


HELPS TO AGREEABLENESS. 


Never correct a speaker who makes 
some trifling mistake of date or place. 


Chatter about anything you will but | 


personalities. 

Don’t preach on the playground. So- 
ciety does not want your opinions foisted 
upon it. 

Never criticise poverty, deformity or 
age. 


William S._ 


Yarnall if 


Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


CHAIRS Rushed atsde 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on 44> at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


118 S. 15th Street 


CREAM SEPARATO 


The accompanying picture illustrates how one buyer of a “ cheap” 
cream separator feels over his great ‘‘ bargain” and how he has arranged 
to punish himself for so wasting his money, time, labor and product, 


: oe if ou 
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Separators 


st Buyers all 
use it. 


TT 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS may cost a little more in the 
beginning, but they always cost less in the’end. If you are thinking of 
buying a separator, you will never have cause to ‘“‘kick” yourself if you 
select a DE LAVAL machine. Send for new 1906 catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS, . = 109-113 YouvitteE SQuARE 
CHICAGO General Offices: MONTREAL 


12138 F s 75 7 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, “TORONTO. 
S & 11 DrummM Sr. NEW YORK 14 & 16 Princess STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM | 


Located in the Watchung Mountains. For the treatment of 
chronic and nervous cases. No Insane. Twenty acres in lawn, 
New building, every comfort. Massage, electricity, baths 
packs. Booklet. Telephone 84, 


J, H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N. J. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
‘ MIMEBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY. M. KITE 


| 407 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phils. 


_ § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : Kevstone Race 70-09 


Free Bicycle c\ 
all models at lowest prices 


Free Booklet. 
portunity. 


No im- 


* for the asking. . 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE sent you FEUER! for the ote on Gat ee 
SEY cell a better bicycle for less money than any ( 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street CK other house. Buy direct from the factory; ht 


Bic cle write for our Special O , 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels ans 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but vice 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD C 
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Since time began, man’s shaping hand has brought 


Unnumbered vessels to the river’s side, 
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THE CHURCH OF LAODICEA. 


THart saint on the isle of Patmos saw some things 
which to the wayfaring man seem like dark enigmas, 
but his descriptions of the actual situations in the 
" churches of his time are as clear as a face in a mirror. 
His living, vivid pictures are more than pictures; 
they are permanent types. They fit just as well here 
in America in the twentieth century as they did in 
Asia in the first century. It might be a good “ exer- 
cise ” to read these “ messages to the churches ”’ once 
a year with the name of our own church substituted 
for the ancient names, to see how closely they fit our 
present situation. | 

Let us try Laodicea: “ I know thy works, that thou 
art neither cold nor hot. I would that thou wert cold 
or hot. Because thou art lukewarm,” ete. Does that 
fit anywhere? Does any church recognize itself as 
Laodicean? ‘ Thou sayest, I am rich and increased 
with goods and have need of nothing; and knowest 
not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked.” 

The two Laodicean troubles are lethargy and 
stupid pride. ‘The church is living on its past. It 
holds up its rags and tatters of ancient tradition, its 
bits of bright purple which have come down from the 
days of its pristine glory. It counts on having had a 
noble founder. It has a fine list of dead saints. Its 
battles are over, its persecutions and sufferings are 
a part of its finished record. It runs over its brilliant 
bead roll with pride: “I am rich, and fortunate, and 
satisfied.” 

But the Patmos saint strips off its purple rags of in- 
herited glory and shows it in its present nakedness. 
It shrinks and shrivels under the searching question, 
“ What art thou doing with thy fair inheritance?” 
Nothing. Stagnant, stationary, sterile—a mere 
name. The real trouble is that it has lived so long 
on its false pride that it has lost all moral and spir- 
itual earnestness in the present. Its enthusiasm has 
dried up. It hears no bugle calls of advance. It 
thrills with no passion for new truth, it kindles with 
no vision of new fields to conquer. Its great events 
are all ancient dates. The truth has been won. The 
battle has been fought. The armor of the faith 
is hung up on the wall for the rust and the spider. 
Its days are colorless and undisturbed: by moral en- 


thusiasm. It repeats the creeds its founders fought 
for, and goes without emotion through the forms 
which once throbbed with living faith. 
This is the church of Laodicea. Does the type fit 
Yes, this Laodicean lethargy and 
Men talk about 
The greater dan- 


anywhere to-day ? 
lukewarmness are present dangers. 
the dangers of difference of view. 
ger is indifference. Warm discussion and eager ques- 
tioning are marks of health. Mistakes will perhaps 
be made, but they will be corrected. The march may 
zigzag, but it is a real advance. But what can be said 
for dry rust, or for dry rot! It eats the very life out 
until some day the test comes and the judgment 
flames out, “thou art wretched, miserable, poor, 
blind and naked.” Yet behold, there is a hope even 
for a Laodicean church, half-dead and lukewarm 
though it may be. “ Behold, J stand at the door and 
knock.” The Spirit of God, the spirit of life and 
truth, is never far away. The dying church is never 
wholly deserted, it is never quite past quickening and 
revival. The embers of enthusiasm and the flicker- 
ing wick of spiritual passion may be blown into a new 
and glowing flame. The torch of burning faith may 
again be kindled. The church, which has all the Laod- 
icean diseases, may open the door at the knocking 
and entertain the Great Guest in its midst and begin 
to live in earnest. Ah, but delays are dangerous and 
habits of lethargy are so hard to overcome! 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We agree wholly with the main contention of Al- 
bert L. Copeland, who has a communication in our 
correspondence column this week, that there is only 
one way to destroy the saloon; that is to outlaw it and 
drive it from the face of the earth. We have never 
thought of justifying a system of license. It is not 
a question as between prohibition and license. We 
are devoted first, last and all the time to the prohibi- 
tion of the traffic in intoxicating beverages. The 
saloon is at present outlawed, and the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants prohibited, throughout sixty 
per cent. of the territory of the United States. This 
condition has been gained by men who have been 
willing to take what they could get and wait for more 
until they could get more. It has been gained by 
working for legislation which gives “ home rule” to 
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counties, townships and wards; by building up local 
public spirit; by readiness to co-operate with every 
man, or party, or organization which will assist in 
narrowing the area of the traffic; by vigilance and 
faithfulness in enforcing the prohibitory law wher- 
ever there is one, and by the steady cultivation of a 
strong and intelligent public sentiment. It has been 
gained in spite of the fact that the great parties have 


meantime been busy with the tariff and other finan- 


¢ ? 


cial problems, and have had no “ platform ” on pro- 
hibition. 

The political “leaders” and statesmen of the 
country follow public sentiment; they do not lead it 
They face moral issues and deal with 
them when we say that they shall do so. The moral 
force of the nation has already freed more than half 
our territory from the saloon. We can free the other 
half by persistent and unflinching moral endeavor 


and determination. 


or shape it. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
NOTES ON QUAKERISM. 
BY CLARENCE M. CASE. 


(Concluded. ) 


As indicated both in the opening number and the 
title, these notes have not attempted anything more 
extensive than a running review of several phases of 
the present situation in the Society of Friends. The 
effort has been merely to give greater impetus to the 
growing interest in an earnest study of our own con- 
ditions; to point out the existence of certain problems, 
and only in a minor degree to attempt an answer to 
the problems themselves, or even a precise statement 
ot them. 

Therefore, in drawing toward a close it may be 
proper to glance back over the ground we have trav- 
ersed, which will be done by a brief re-statement of 
poimts, to which are appended the questions which 
naturally grow out of them. 

1. A distinct movement for the study of early 
Quakerism is visible among Friends. 

Does it indicate a period of impotent decline which 
lives on its memories? Or are we on the eve of an 
expansion of Quakerism ? 

2. Interest in the study of methods and organiza- 
tion is also noticeable. 

Does it spring from the decay of spiritual life 
which leads to emphasis of externals, or is it a quick- 
ened spirit demanding better means of expression. 

3. Quakerism is a method of procedure, an attitude 
toward religious truth, a life, rather than the expo- 
sition of any set of doctrines. It is “ primitive Chris- 
tianity revived.” 

Can we state it as broadly and deeply, and with 
as vital faith in it, to the men of the twentieth cen- 
tury, as Fox did to those of the seventeenth ? 

4. Quakerism has practical problems of its own, 
growing out of the unique character of its teachings. 


— 


5. Foremost among these problems is that of a 
pastoral system which shall be a natural outgrowth 
of the priesthood of believers, ete. 

6. The “inner light,” ‘‘ power of mystical intui- 
tion,” “submerged consciousness,’ ete., point to a 
field, or at least a phase, of mental and spiritual life 
fundamental in Quakerism, and which modern science 


is investigating as a possible scientific fact. A relig-. 


ion grounded on it as its central truth will represent 
at least the best religious thought of our time. 

Are we able or willing to oceupy this ground ? 

7. Silence and freedom in worship are valid as re- 
ligious and philosophical truths, but we have some- 
times ignored the nature of the human mind in our 
neglect of all forms and accessories. 

Can we use such things wisely and at the same time 
give proper place to silence and freedom ? 

8. Children cannot be taught successfully without 
external helps to the mind, yet the distinct atmos- 
phere (including dress and speech) of the old-time 
Quaker home is disappearing. 

How ean we bring the children of Friends to appre- 
ciate and love the Society without the help of a cate- 
chism or distinct home trainmg? Could we use sys- 
tematic teaching by attractive biographical lessons 
in leaflet form ? 

9. The natural tendency toward professionalism 
in pastors must be carefully avoided, because it is 
fundamentally opposed to the simple Quaker view of 
the ministry. 

Are congregations not often responsible for this 
condition through their thoughtless demands? 

10. Our Biblical departments can help much by 
collection of data, showing actual conditions, and by 
placmg more emphasis on practical problems. 

What should we expect from the traveling lecture- 
ship on Quakerism ? 

11. Is our primary mission to propagate the gos- 
pel, or testify to its spirituality? Are we the leaven 
or the mustard tree ! 

In treating the above topics, together with others 
of a minor character, the writer has made no effort 
at systematic construction; such work must be left 
for the future. Our present task is to winnow out the 


grain from the chaff, as we diligently study both past 


history and present conditions. The principal at- 
tempt in these notes has been to pass certain seeming- 
ly random topics under the light of the single point 
of view. That view point is that true Quakerism in 
the future must be found neither in the traditions of 
the past, nor the expedients of the present, but in a 
wise union of both under the light of a central idea 
powerful enough to weld both together into an or- 
ganic unity that shall make our message vital to mod- 
ern times, and adapted to their requirements. 

This desultory review has made it seem probable 
that there are three factors in this problem, viz: (1) 
the fundamental truth, or attitude toward truth; (2) 
the genius and form of organization; (3) the methods 
compatible with both the preceding. Of these the 
firstnamed is foremost in importance. Upon it hinges 
our relation to the most advanced thought of our own 
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times, particularly in the new field of religious psy- 
chology; also our proper attitude toward creeds and 
declarations of faith, forms and ceremonies. Allied 
with the second—i.e., organization—we find such 
questions as the pastoral system, church extension, 
evangelistic methods, ete. Under the third division 
would fall such questions of method as the prepara- 
tion of sermons, all so-called “ human arrangements,” 
silence, singing, collections, and other accessories of 
puble worship. 

It is only by treating our problems in some sort of 
perspective, as outlined above, that we can hope to 
arrive at sound conclusions. For it is easy to see, for 
example, that such a question as the use of a musical 
instrument is one of method and cannot be rightly 
settled except by reference, first, to its bearing on 
organization—i.e., whether the organization is ag- 
gressive and inclined to esteem increase of numbers 
as its primary work, in which case it must use means 
that are effective, because popular, and then, second, 
and more important, the proposed method must be 
examined without prejudice to see whether there is 


anything in it which really conflicts with the fwnda- 


mental truth or truths that give the organization its 
right to exist. 
One of the worst foes to progress has been the ten- 


deney to mistake details of method for essential 


truths, and wherever in history a truth has been 
given to men we find succeeding generations worship- 
ing some half-truth that sprang up in its course. The 
Society of Friends would seem to be facing her 
hour of opportunity again after long years of partial 
eclipse. Surely our message is still vital, beg most 
easily reconcilable with advancing human knowledge, 
since it is the pure message of the gospel of Christ 
broadly stated and unencumbered by forms or cere- 
monies that violate the emancipated intellect of man- 
lind. 

True, we are struggling with the problem of reor- 
ganization in the face of vastly changed conditions 
—from the seventeenth century to the twentieth— 
from an almost wholly rural population to one in 
which the cities are becoming more and more the cen- 
ters of social influence in every line. 

In such an hour the Society needs religious states- 
men; prophets no less than apostles. Is it within the 
genius of the organization to produce them? Our 
only answer must core by means of a fearless inven- 
tory of all our inheritance, first as embodied in the 
writings and lives that formed the fountain head of 
this message, and second of the actual numbers, prac- 
tices, prejudices, traditions, properties, opportunities 
and all other conditions in the midst of which we of 
this generation must work. 


Depend upon it, when you find persons diffieult to 
live with, and thoroughly uncongenial to you, it is 
that you have failed to discover and to appeal to those 
primeval and better elements of their characters 
which would yield pleasant fruits to an intelligent cul- 
tivation of congeniality on your part.—Arthur Helps. 
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WHAT CAN A YOUNG FRIEND DO TO 
- PROMOTE QUAKERISM ? 
BY L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD. 


(Coneluded from last week.) 


And now what can we do to show Quakerism to 
the world at large ? 


If we do anything for the world outside our own 
membership we will surprise the world. It has for- 
gotten our work for the slaves. It has become so 
used to thinking of us as a fast-disappearing ripple 
of the wonderful wave, of intense religious feeling 
which followed upon the distribution of the Bible in 
English in England, that we are either neglected alto- 
gether or laughed at as cranks in dress and as a rem- 
nant of a period now left behind. The philanthropic 
work we do does not differ radically from the efforts 
of others, and how should the world discover us? 


Our attitude toward the world has been to repel 
rather than attract, as witness the practice so recently 
discontinued of dropping from membership those who 
married “ out of meeting.” 


Thinking religious people in the world, how- 
ever, know about us, and with one accord 
praise our ideals of religious life and worship; 
but they say we are not practical, and judge 
us by our success in the past and lack of it 
in the present. They point to our increase in num- 
bers in the West, where generally accepted ideas of 
Quaker traditions and methods have been most wide- 
ly departed from, as evidence of a demand for some- 
thing less lofty than our highest. 


We are all willing to be judged by our highest, 
and to real religious thinkers it is oyr highest that 
appeals. The sincere, high-thinking clergy of our 
country are great admirers of Quakerism. What ap- 
peals to the highest type of religious thought in the 
world surely has in it what is needed. The testimony 
of most people who know of Quakerism from the out- 
side is that “we have hidden our light under a 
bushel ” all these years. The world needs our idea, 
whether we call it Quakerism or not. Around our 
conception of the relationship of God and man all the 
churches can rally and unite. An enthusiastic young 
member of the so-called “ Christian Church” said 
to me: “ Your idea of the ‘inner light’ grafted on 
our idea of absolute discipleship of believers would 
be irresistible. It would sweep the world.” 


The wonderful freedom and absence of creed which 
Quakerism holds out is like the great, beautiful out- 
of-doors in unity with God of which Henry van Dyke 
speaks so beautifully in his poem to “ God of the 
Open Air.” 


“Lost, long ago, that garden bright and pure, 
Lost that calm day too perfect to endure, 
And lost the childlike love that worshipped and was sure. 
For men have dulled their eyes with sin, 
And dimmed the light of heaven with doubt, 
And built their temple walls to shut thee in, 
And framed their iron creeds to shut thee out. 


22 
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But not for thee the closing of the door, 
O Spirit unconfined! 
Thy ways are free 

As is the wandering wind, 

And thou hast wooed thy children to restore 

Their fellowship with thee, 

In peace of soul and simpleness of mind.” 

Can we longer keep still and fail to point out to 
the world the simple truth as we see it ? 

Our attitude of criticism has hindered us in the 
past. Let us do away with it for the future, and re- 
member that even though a man may go to the the- 
ater, play cards, use tobacco and wine, and generally 
do and say things we have been taught to avoid, that 
his education may not have shown him that 
there was any harm in any of these things, while 
most assuredly he is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and has an Inner Light which he 
may be following much better than we, in another 
though perhaps parallel path. Let us be concerned 
not to criticise what people do, but, as I heard it very 
beautifully expressed in Germantown meeting: 
“ Let us be concerned that the strangers in our meet- 
ing should partake of the spiritual fellowship and 
communion which we feel in those gatherings.” 

Faithfulness to our principles in grasping every 
opportunity must be the key-note of our work to show 
Quakerism to the world. First making sure that we 
show in our lives the principles which we advocate, 
let us be willing and ready to discuss them with in- 
terested persons. , A young business man of my ac- 
quaintance tells me that continually in his travels he 
meets men who want to talk to him about religious 
subjects and Quaker principles and doctrines. 
should fit ourselves to talk to such persons. We all 
of us have found among our acquaintances persons 
who have a considerable curiosity about Friends. 
“ My grandmother or grandfather was a Quaker ”’ is 
often repeated by outsiders, and almost always they 
have a tender spot for Quaker customs. To such 
people as these a quiet explanation of Quaker thought 
must always appeal, and we should grasp all such op- 
portunities. Let us put before them and all the 
world the reality of things in religion. These are no 
days for anything that is not vital. Reality and hon- 
esty are watchwords in civil and political life. They 
are also in the religious life. In the words of John 
Wilhelm Rowntree, we need a re-interpretation of 
the gospel of a living Christ in the language of to- 
day. 

We must be able to express in present-day fashion 
many of the thoughts that early Friends have left for 
us. Barclay’s Apology in modern form would have 
a multitude of readers. 

I really believe that a public meeting, properly ad- 
vertised in the press, on the distinguishing doctrines 
of the Society of Friends, would be largely attended. 

Suppose our Fellowship establish a press-clipping 
bureau, and whenever any of our members finds any 
reference to the Inner Light, or to Quakerism in any 
form, let him send it to a central committee for use in 
such literature as we may be able to send out. Let 
us have lists of books which we can give to inquiring 
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persons so that they may study further what we have: 
suggested. 

We all know how Charles Wagner’s book on “ The 
Simple Life” was spread broadcast through our 
cities. It was read by thousands. We can hold out 
an account of a Society which believes in the simple 
life and practices it also. Emerson states it: “ Aga 
man begins to live more seriously within, he begins 
to live more simply without.” 

Let it be our first aim to show the world Quaker- 
ism in our own lives; and, with eyes open and hands 
and brains ready to do with our might whatever we 
find for them to do, let us go forward lest. haply we be 
found with our talent wrapped in the napkin of preju- 
dice and buried in the accumulated dust of cen- 
turies. 

Let me read you the inspiring words of John Wil- 
helm Rowntree, quoted in the London General Epis- 
tle of 1905: 

“There is room yet for a fellowship all-inclusive 
in its tender sympathy, drawn close in the loving 
bondage of sincerity and truth; for a noble simplicity 
of life and manners, rich in true culture and the 
taste born of knowledge; for a freedom that scorns. 
the flummeries of rank, the perquisites of pride, be- 
cause it knows the worth of manhood and loves the 
privilege of friendship; for a simple worship, homely 
and informal because intimate and real. 

“Climb Pendle Hill with Fox and see once more: 
his vision, ‘a great people to be gathered ’; enter in 
spirit the dungeons of the past and learn why they 
were palaces, and the bolts precious jewels; repeat 
again with Nayler his tender words, and in the spirit 
of his message face the future that lies before you: 
‘There is a spirit that delights to do no evil, nor to: 
revenge any wrong .. . its crown is meekness, its: 
life is everlasting love unfeigned, it takes its king- 
dom with entreaty, and not with contention, and 
keeps it by lowliness of mind.’ ” 
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THE MOTHERS IN ISRAEL. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


When the Hebrew matron called out to Joab from. 
the walls of the beleaguered city of Abel and exhort-- 
ed him to spare the town and “a mother in Israel,” 
she did more than she bargained for. She not only 
saved her own life, but she originated a fine prover-- 
bial expression which has constantly been applied to- 
good women who have distinguished their maternity 
by a beautiful and godly influence. 

The holy-hearted Hannah heads the roll of these- 
model mothers—the woman who dedicated her first- 
born son to God in these memorable words: “ For this- 
enild I prayed, and the Lord hath given me my pe- 
tition which I asked of Him. Therefore I have lent 
him to the Lord; as long as he liveth, he shall be lent 
to the Lord.” Samuel also heads the roll of eminent 
servants of God who owed an inealeulable debt to- 
wise maternal influence. 

What was true in ancient times has been true ever- 
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since. At the starting-point of a vast majority of 
the best Christian lives stands a Christian mother. 
When I was a student in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, the chairman of the examining board requested 
all of us who had praying mothers to rise up, and 
nearly the whole one hundred and fifty leaped in- 
stantly to their feet. There we stood, a living witness 
to the power of a mother’s prayers, and of her shap- 
ing influence and example. 


My own widowed mother was one of the best that 
God ever gave to an only son. She was more to me 
than school, or college, or pastor, all combined. In 
our early rural home, the first Sabbath school I ever 
attended had but one scholar and she was the super- 
intendent; the only book studied was God’s Book, and 
committed to memory. During my infancy she dedi- 
cated me to the Christian ministry and kept that 
steadily before her own eye and mind. I cannot now 
fix the date of my conversion; it was her constant in- 
fluence that led me gradually along and I grew into 
a religious life under her potent training, and by the 
power of the Holy Spirit working through her untir- 
ing agency. If all mothers were lke her, the 
“church in the house ” would be one of the best feed- 
ers of the church in the public sanctuary. 


We ministers must not take on airs. There is a 
ministry that is older and deeper and more potent 
than ours; it is that ministry that presides over the 
crib, and impresses the first gospel influence upon the 
infant soul. Before the pulpit begins, or the Sab- 
bath School begins, the mother has already begun, 
and has been moulding the plastic wax of character 
for weal or woe, for heaven or hell. 

A prodigious power this; it is the same power 
which sent Samuel out of the godly home of Hannah, 
and wicked Ahaziah out of the home of godless Jeze- 
bel. Both of them ‘ walked in the way of his moth- 
er.” Far be it from me to underrate the influence of 
fathers for good or evil. But still the fact remains 
that it is mainly the mother who shapes the home in- 
fluence and imparts to it its prevailing atmosphere; 
for the most important part of moral education is at- 
mospheric. The purity or impurity, the tonic or de 
moralizing qualities of that atmosphere of the home, 
depend, for the most part, on the mother as the sov- 
ereign of the home. There is her throne; there her 
sway; there she can make or mar the destiny of the 
immortal soul beyond any one this side of the throne 


of God. 


Among eminent ministers none preached the great 
vital doctrine of the atonement more powerfully than 
Dr. Newman Hall, of London. He almost idolized 
his mother, and told me that the first words she ever 
taught him were, “ God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son.” That text became the 
keynote of his grand ministry, and of his*world-known 
tractate, “Come to Jesus.” Susannah Wesley’s hand 
rings all the Methodist church bells around the globe 
to-day. Suppose that Lord Byron had been reared by 
such a mother as Newman Hall and the Wesleys had; 
the world might have escaped the moral leprosy that 
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tainted so many of the brilliantly bad pages that he 
scattered far and wide. 

Would that I could burn it in the heart of every 
mother who reads these lines, that, under God, she is 
chiefly responsible for the moral and spiritual welfare 
of her household. If the mother is a frivolous 
fashion worshiper, utterly prayerless and irreligious, 
or even careless of the spiritual welfare of her chil- 
dren, the whole home atmosphere catches the taint. 
The downward pull of her home preaching is quite 
too strong for the upward pull of the best preaching 
in God’s house on the Sabbath. On the other hand, 
if she does her utmost to make the religion of Jesus 
attractive to her family, if she is watchful of every 
opportunity to lead them Christ-ward, if she follows 
up the effect of Sabbath gospel by the powerful in- 
fluence of home gospel, then there is almost a moral 
certainty that God will send His converting grace 
into that household. Let the mothers in Israel who 
read this try the blessed experiment for themselves. 

Carlyle found the teachings and the granitic piety 
of his old Scotch mother about the chief breakwater 
against skepticism; his rugged roughness seemed al- 
ways to have sweetened in her presence. That emi- 
nent preacher, Richard Cecil, of London, tells us that 
when he was a youth he tried his utmost to be an in- 
fidel; but his mother’s beautiful and eloquent Christi- 
anity was too much for him. He never could answer 
that. Sometimes she used to talk to him, and weep 
as she talked. He says: “I flung out of the house 
with an oath—but I wept, too, when I got in the 
street. Sympathy is the powerful engine of a 
mother.” 

Yes, there is power in her love when it is rein- 
forced by the grace of God to reach and bring down 
the most stubborn heart; it is the power that goes 
miles deeper than pulpit appeals, for it links itself 
with the primal instincts of our nature. If every 
parent were thus faithful in prayer and winsome ex- 
ample, we should behold what Dr. Horace Bushnell 
called “the outpopulating power of the Christian 
stock.” The family. would become the nursery and 
training school of religion. The home of natural 
birth would become the place of the new birth, and 
children, instead of running loose on the open com- 
mon of sin to be pursued by “ revival efforts” in 
after years, would be led early to Jesus and into His 
Church fold. 

“Take this child away and nurse it for me and I 
will give thee thy wages,” said an Egyptian princess 
to Jochebad, the mother of Moses. She got her 
wages in better coin than silver or gold. She got 
them in the joys a mother feels when she yields up a 
part of herself to sustain her darling child; she got 
them in the love of the babe she nursed; she got them 
in the glorious service which her son wrought for 
Tsrael in after years. She was paid in the heavenly 
coin with which God pays good mothers. For all her 
anxieties and all her exertions to preserve the life of 
her “ goodly child ” was she abundantly rewarded. 

When God lays a new-born babe in the arms of a 
mother, He says to her heart, ‘ Take this and nurse 
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it for Me and I will give thee thy wages.” ‘The an- 
swer of maternal love should be: “‘ O God, Thou hast 
put Thy noblest workmanship into my hands. I ac- 
cept the precious trust. J will shelter this young life 
under Thy merey-seat. I will be truthful, that it may 
never learn falsehood. I will nurse this soul in its in- 
fancy with the sincere milk of love, that in after years 
it may bear strong meat for strong service of God and 
righteousness. O Heavenly Father, make my life in 


harmony with Thyself, that this young life may re- ’ 


flect Thy blessed image in following my example!” 

To such pious fidelity God offers the highest wages; 
He pays the heart’s claim in the heart’s own coin. 
Faithful Hannah found her great reward in Samuel’s 
ereat career. Moses on the Mount was the “ wages” 
of the poor Hebrew mother who cradled him in her 
basket of rushes. Saint Augustine’s mighty service 
for the gospel was the best reward that God could 
give Monica; our Washington was God’s_ splendid 
recompense to Washington’s mother. The Lord 
never breaks his covenant with those who fulfil their 
covenant with Him. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A.QUAKER CITY OF THE DEAD. 


For a century and a quarter the old New Garden, 
North Carolina, Graveyard has received in its silent 
embrace successive generations of the departed. 
Weatherbeaten stones testify by almost illegible in- 
scriptions to the antiquity of this burying ground. 
One thin slab, as if indicating that ambition persists 
beyond the grave, bears plainly the date 1711. Its 
bold claim to such great age must, however, be dis- 
allowed, partly because the stone is broken in two 
just below the date, making it probable that the fig- 
ures refer to the birth and not to the death of the for- 
gotten sleeper beneath it; partly because it is by 
three-quarters of a century (if we accept its date) 
older than any other stone in the graveyard; and, 
finally, because the date far antecedes the first settle- 
ment in the community, which was made about 1750. 
About 1752 Richard Williams emigrated from Mary- 
land to New Garden, and two years later the monthly 
meeting was established, for which he gave the site 
for the meeting house. This may be taken to mark 
also the beginning of the burying ground. The old- 
est reliable. date in the graveyard is 1784—much 
later than that on the broken slab, but still long be- 
fore the memory of the most patriarchal of us. Nu- 
merous stones bear dates around 1800, while the un- 
remitting hand of the great destroyer is revealed in 
figures so recent that life seems only a narrow stream 
between far-reaching banks of death. 

In the oldest part of the graveyard a huge oak 
spreads its aged limbs over two small but historic 
plots, in one of which lie twelve, in the other thir- 
teen, British and American soldiers, Englishman and 
American sleeping side by side, earthly enemies rec- 
onciled in earth’s common fate. For in such sugges- 
tive fashion were they laid to rest—two soldiers, a 


1 
Britisher and an American, the head of one at the 
feet of the other, in each grave. These long-silent 
dead witness to the closing days of the Revolution, 
for it was in the fruitless invasion of the Old North 
State by Lord Cornwallis and just preceding his mo- 
mentous engagement with the wily Greene at Guil- 
ford Court House that, a little east of where Found- 
ers Hall, Guilford College, now stands, a few Red- 
coats encountered a handful of Continentals. The 
ensuing struggle was notable neither in duration nor 
result, but those two plots under the old oak tell the 
story of many an American who found an untimely 
rest, and of more than one Englishman who never 


saw his island home again. The wounded of both 


parties were carried to the old yearly meeting house. 
south of the graveyard, where, it is said, their blood- 
stains ever after marked the floor and the ceiling as 
well, the boards of the latter not yet having been put 
in place. Unmarked, save for a few bricks set up by 
Addison Coffin some years ago, uncared for except 
by stranger hands, these two spaces constitute, nev- 
ertheless, one of the most interesting spots in Friends’ 
cemeteries. 


In this same division may be read the name of 


Isaae Hollingsworth, “ Died about 1812,” the ma- 


ternal grandfather of Speaker Joseph G. Cannon. 

Not far away from these hostile strangers of a past 
century reposes one who came long after from the 
same English shores, but on a mission of love’ and 
blessmg. The grave of Harriet Green seems a fitting 
counterpart to the once estranged, now long recon- 
ciled brothers under the oak, which has been well 
named the “ Oak of Peace.” 

Actual count shows nearly 1,400 graves in the 
yard. 


Old as the graveyard is, no regular care has been 
taken of it until recently. From time to time a few 
who made it their business saw that the rank growth 
was cut away, but in general the place, though linked 
to so many living, was neglected. This was partly 
due to the fact that the westward migration had 
taken away many whose dead rested here. Within 
the last few months, however, New Garden Monthly 
Meeting has taken in hand the whole subject of the 
graveyard and its care. The ground has been en- 
larged by the addition of land on the south and west 
sides, and the meeting has adopted a plan for the 
marking, sale and care of lots, and has appointed a 
committee to exercise active supervision over the 
arrangements. 


By this plan, the promiscuous interment hitherto 
practiced will no longer be allowed. The ground n 
both the old and the new part has been divided into 
sections and plainly marked, a map has been made 
and lots will hereafter be sold, with the usual regula- 
tions in such eases, to those desiring them, accom- 
panied by & deed in legal form guaranteeing not only 
the possession of the ground, but also the perpetual 
care of the lot without further expense to the pur- 
chaser. Those who have made interments near which 
they wish to reserve space will be allowed to do so 
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by purchasing the unoccupied part of the lot thus 
formed. 
_. But the monthly meeting desires to go farther 
than this. Feeling the wisdom of a permanent guar- 
antee of the proper care of the ground, it has set out 
to secure an endowment fund of $6,000. While part 
of this amount will naturally be obtained from the 
sale of lots, both in the old and the new part, the 
meeting believes that there are many Friends (and 
perhaps others also) throughout the country whose 
interest, because of near relatives buried here, will 
lead them to wish to have a share in creating this en- 
dowment that will secure perpetual care of the graves 
of those dear to their memory. To bring the matter 
before the attention of such persons, and to accom- 
pany its presentation by a strong appeal for a prac- 
tical response in order that the proposed endowment 
may be speedily assured, is the chief purpose of this 
communication. 

Among the widely-known families having repre- 
sentatives in this hallowed ground are the Coffins, 


Hiatts, Benbows, Clarks, Rayles, Osbornes, Moores, 


Baldwins, Hodsons, Stanleys, Hunts, Starbucks, Dil- 
lons, Hoskins, Macys, Swains, Jessups, Hubbards, 
Johnsons, Whites, Unthanks, Russells, Cannons, Hol- 
lingsworths, Edwards, Fosters, Kellams, Menden- 
halls, Woodys, Davis, Wilsons and others. 

Money for the purchase of lots or for the care of 
graves should be sent to George W. White, the chair- 
man of the monthly meeting’s committee and the 
treasurer of the board of trustees of the cemetery. 
Work is already progressing in accordance with these 
plans, a workman has been employed who is giving 
his entire time to the improvement of the ground, 
and it is absolutely necessary that funds be received 
at once if this beginning is to continue. 


Che International Desanon. 


SECOND QUARTER, 
LESSON IX. FIFTH MONTH 27, 1906. 


FEEDING THE FIVE THOUSAND. 
Mark 6: 30-44, 


GOLDEN TEXT: My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven, John 
6; 32. 
DaILy READINGS. 


Second-day, Fifth mo, 21.—Feeding the five thousand. Matt, 14; 13-23, 
Third-day, Fifth mo.22.—Four thousandfed. Mark 8: 1-9. 
Fourth-day, Fifth mo, 23.—Dull of understanding. Mark 8: 10-21, 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 24.—The widow’s meal. 1 Kings 17: 8-16. 
Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 25.—Enough and to spare, 2 Kings 4: 38-44. 
Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 26,—Huiif$ry filled. Psa. 107: 1-9. 

First-day, Fifth mo. 27.—Blessing makes abundance. Mark 6: 30-44. 


Time.—April, 29 A.D., just before the Passover. 

Place.—Not far from Bethsaida (Julias), east of 
the Jordan, and not far from the northeastern shore 
of the Sea of Galilee. 

Rulers.—As in previous lessons. 

Parallel Passages.—This is the only miracle re- 
eorded in all four Gospels. Matthew 14: 14-21; 
Luke 9: 12-17: John 6: 413. The four accounts 
should be closely compared; each adds some helpful 
details. 


The martyrdom of John the Baptist probably took 
place in the spring, if the disciples came directly to 
Jesus, and the twelve returned near the same time 
(John 6: 4). 

30. “ Unto Jesus.” It is not recorded to what 
place, but it was likely Capernaum or its neighbor- 
hood. ‘ Apostles.” This is the only time Mark gives 
them this name. He usually says simply ‘‘ disciples.” 
The mission is described in verses 7-13, and referred 
to in Matt. 11: 1. 

31. ‘Come ye yourselves apart.” The language 
is purposely emphatic. He wished them to be in re- 
tirement to have an opportunity for rest. ‘“ Many 
coming and going” where they were. These visitors 
would not even let them eat in peace. This was an 
interruption much more easy to make in the East 
than in the West even in that day. It was considered 
allowable. 

32. “ And they went away in the boat to a desert 
place apart.” R.V. It was the readiest way to avoid 
the crowds. “ Desert” means uninhabited, not bare 
of vegetation. (See verse 39.) It would seem from 
comparing the four accounts that the place could not 
have been far from Bethsaida (Julias). They crossed 
the north end of the Sea of Galilee. 

33. “ And the people saw them going, and many 
knew them, and they ran there together on foot from 
all the cities and outwent them.” R. V. Though the 
distance by land was two or three times as great, 
owing probably to contrary winds delaying the boat, 
the crowds reached the place first. They must have 
forded the Jordan. 


34. “Came out.” From the boat. “ Moved with 
compassion.” Luke says, ‘‘ Welcomed them.” He 
at once gave up the idea of rest for Himself and for 
His disciples for the sake of helping those who needed 
help so much. He attended primarily to their spir- 
itual needs, though Matthew says, “ He healed their 
sick.” 

35, 36. “The day was far spent.” This, at that 
season, would be toward six o’elock. By comparing 
the accounts a much more vivid picture will be ob- 
tained. Mark does not mention any of the disciples 
by name. John brings in Philip and Andrew most 
characteristically. The suggestion of the disciples 
was based on common sense, from their point of view, 
and was a rational solution of a pressing question. 

37. “ Give ye them to eat.” It was a startling pro- 
posal, and no wonder that they were amazed. It was 
natural that they should think of the resources at 
hand. “ Shall we go and buy two hundred shillings’ 
worth of bread?” Amer. R. V. The coin in the 
original, “ denarius,” was nearer an English shilling 
in value than any other English or American coin, 
and is better so translated, but even that conveys an 
incorrect idea as it represents a day’s labor (Matt. 
20:9.). The idea intended to be conveyed.is, “ even 
a large sum of money, far beyond what we have, 
would barely suffice to give the people even a little.” 
They state the impossibility of the thing clearly. 

38. The fuller account is given in John, who tells 
us that there was a lad having “ five barley loaves 
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and two fishes.” Barley bread was the coarsest kind 
of bread. The fishes were doubtless dried, a very 
common article of food. 

39. The orderly arrangement was carried out 
through the disciples (Luke 9: 14). This was done 
that there should be no confusion. If usual custom 
was followed the women and children would be sepa- 
rate from the men. The arrangement was rather in 
blocks than “ ranks,” the word being the one used 
to describe a flower bed. This arrangement also en- 
abled a count to be made without difficulty. 

41. “ He blessed, and brake the loaves.” So also 
in Matthew: “ He blessed them and brake.” Luke: 
“ Took the loaves, and having given thanks he dis- 
tributed,” ete. John gives the clearest idea, which 
is, that Jesus gave the usual thanksgiving which 
every pious Jewish householder gave before a meal 
was partaken of. Jesus did not bless the bread in the 
theological sense, but He gave thanks for the pro- 
vision for bodily needs. Even the wording in Luke, 
which seems to be somewhat different, means essen- 
tially the same thing, and also implies asking that its 
use may be the means of blessmg. ‘“ Gave to the 
disciples.” He made use of material things and: hu- 
man instruments to carry out his compassionate pur- 
poses. No statement is made as to when the miracle 
took place, though it would seein that as He broke 
the bread, and the fish, they increased; but it is idle 
to conjecture. 

42. There was enough for all. John says, “ As 
much as they would.” There was no lack even of the 
two fishes. 

3. “ And they took up broken pieces twelve bas- 
ketfuls, and also of the fishes.” R. V. John says 
that this was done at Christ’s command. The bas- 
kets were a sort of wallet that the traveling Jew was 
wont to take with him in order that he might carry 
with him such food as it was lawful for a Jew to eat. 
Their size differed; perhaps two gallons would be an 
average size. 

Jt is usually assumed, rather hastily, that the frag- 
inents collected were those left by the people who 
had been fed. This is very unlikely, as such frag- 
ments would be on the ground and wholly unfit for 
food. It is far more likely that the fragments were 
those unused and remaining in the disciples’ hands, or 
untouched because of the abundant supply. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Because gifts are bounteous we should not be 
wasteful. 

2. God uses material things and human instrumen- 
talities to carry out His purposes. 

3. Even children may have their part in God’s 
ministrations. 

4. Jesus Christ is the Bread of Life. 


There is, I know not how, in the minds of men a 
certain presage, as it were, of a future existence; and 
this takes the deepest root and is most discoverable 
in the greatest geniuses and most exalted souls.— 
Cicero. 


Christian Endeavor. 


{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIFTH MONTH TWENTY-SEVENTH, 1906. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, AND MISSIONS TO THE 
‘SOUTH SEAS. 


Psa. 97: 1-12. 


Second-day, Fifth mo, 21.—The isles Christ’s inheritance. Psa. 2: 1-12. 
Third-day, Fifth mo. 22.—Turningto God, Psa. 22: 27-31. 
Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 23.—The kings of the isles. Psa. 72: 1-11. 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 24.—Judging the nations. Isa. 2 : 2-4. 

Sixth-day, Fifth mo. 25.—Returning to Zion. Isa. 35: 5-10. 
Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 26.—The Spirit outpoured. Joel 2: 28-32. 


One hundred and ten years ago next month John 
Williams began the life that meant light instead of 


darkness to scores of scattered islets of the Southern 
Pacific. Apprenticed to a hardware dealer, and 


skilled in a variety of mechanical work, he early de-’ 


cided that his duty was to carry the gospel where it 
had not yet come. At the age of twenty he had mar- 
ried, been accepted by the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and in November, 1816, went with his wife to 
the South Seas. 

He quickly learned the language of the natives of 
the Society Islands, and, on invitation of the chief of 
the largest island, made it his headquarters. His 
work was not only to preach Christ, but also to teach 
the customs and arts of civilization. Carpentering, 
cabiet making and ship building were some of the 
crafts in which he instructed the natives. He drafted 
for them at their request a code of laws, reduced their 
language to writing, trained native teachers, and so 
held up Jesus in the midst of all his numerous activi- 
ties, and by means of them, that not only the island of 
his residence, but the entire group came under the 
influence of his Master and Teacher. 


At one time his home was so out of the line of or- 
dinary means of communication that he built for him- 
self a missionary vessel, the “ Messenger of Peace,” 
in which he visited and explored many groups of 
islands. In 1832 he went to the Samoans, whose fe- 
rocity had only a short time before been an obstacle 
to missionary effort, and found an open field for his 
message of peace among this finest and most intelli- 
gent of the Polynesian peoples, the story of whose 
Christianization forms one of the remarkable chap- 
ters in missionary annals. The life of Williams was 
concluded by a visit to England, full of activity and 
of preparation for future labor in his chosen field, to 
which he returned in 1838, and where he met his 
death the following year at the hands of cannibals, at 
the age of forty-three. 

Thousands of followers of Christ to-day bear wit- 
ness to the faithfulness and devotion of the young 
tradesman and mechanic, who, without the advan- 
tages of an education such as many of us enjoy, was 
God’s instrument for the bringing in of the light into 
one after another of these tiny realms, so remote 
from us, so near to the Father of us all. 


! 
1 
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CORINTH ACADEMY. 


The commencement exercises of Corinth Academy 
held Sixth-day, the 27th of Fourth month, marked 
the close of the eighteenth annual session of the 
school. An excellent program was rendered by the 
students in the forenoon, and addresses on educa- 
tional lines were given by prominent speakers in the 
afternoon, at the close of which Florence Blair, of 
Asheboro, North Carolina, who has charge of the 
musical department of the school gave a music re- 
cital. Hundreds of people were present from the sur- 
rounding country, and dinner was served in abun- 
dance in the grove. 

This school is located in Southampton County, a 
section of Virginia which was the scene of conflict 
during the terrible war between the States. At the 
close of the war this whole community was left in 
utter desolation. After a few years a little school- 
house was built, and at the time the public school sys- 
tem was inaugurated in Virginia a school was opened. 
An afternoon Sabbath school was also organized. 

Through the untiring efforts of our late friend, 
John Pretlow, during and after the Civil War, to 
maintain the principles upheld by Friends, some of 
the people in the communityimbibed the peace princi- 
ples of the Quakers. About the year 1880 or 1881 
the first evangelistic meetings held by Friends in 
these parts were conducted in the above-mentioned 
school house by Sarah W. Goddard, a minister from 
New England, and James R. Jones, a minister from 
North Carolina, in which about forty persons pro- 
fessed conversion, and in a few years an indulged 
meeting of Friends was set up. 

Friends soon began to realize the need of a guard- 
ed, Christian education for their children, better than 
the public schools can offer. A small one-roomed 
school house was built on the meeting house lot, and 
in the year 1888 a Friends’ school was organized, with 
ten or a dozen pupils. This was taught by Lizzie 
Roberts, a member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
She taught the school for two or three years, and 
then married a member of our (Corinth) meeting, 
and settled down among us and is now one of the 
strong supporters of the school and meeting. In a 
few years the school increased in interest and num- 
bers, so that it became necessary to build another 
room to the school house and put in an assistant 
teacher. 

A few years later the work had grown to such an 
extent that the small meeting house that was first 
built was too small to accommodate the crowds of peo- 
ple who came to worship there. The school house 
had also become overcrowded again. We built a nice 
new meeting house, joined the old meeting house to 
the school building, fitted it up for a school room and 
put in a third teacher. In the meantime people from 
a distance, learning of the superior advantages our 
school offered, began to want to patronize it. We had 
no means of accommodating boarding students ex- 
cept in the private homes, which were often very in- 
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convenient to the school. Five years ago, through 
the kindness of interested Friends in Baltimore, more 
land was purchased and added to that we already had, 
and a large dormitory was erected on the premises. 
This building is 40x63 feet, three stories high, and 
furnished with hot and cold water throughout. The 
first floor contains a suite of rooms for the principal 
and his wife, a parlor, which is also used for a music 
room; a kitchen, dining room, pantry and cook’s bed- 
room. <A wide hall runs through the center of this 
floor. The second floor is reached by a stairway from 
either end of the building. The hall which runs 
through the center of this floor has a partition across 
the middle, making each end a separate apartment. 
Each end of this floor has five bedrooms anda bath 
room. One end is occupied by girls and the other by 
boys who board in the institution. The third floor 
has three large bedrooms. The whole building is well 
furnished. 

Though war had left this country in such utter 
desolation, time has proved a great healer, and it is 
now becoming one of the most prosperous sections 
of the State. It has become famous as the great 
“Peanut Belt” of Virginia. This is the only 
Friends’ school of any note in the State, and bids fair 
to become a mighty factor in shaping and elevating 
the morals of the country. Previously to last year 
the school was managed entirely by lady teachers. 
Last fall Bert C. Wells, from Indiana, assumed the 
principalship of the school. His wife was matron in 
the dormitory. Ethel Raiford was primary teacher; 
Jinnie Raiford, teacher of Latin and English, and 
Florence Blair, music teacher. Prof. Bert C. Wells 
and wife felt they must return home at the close of 
the school, and we are now anxious to secure the ser- 
vices of a good, energetic man and his wife, who are 
capable and qualified to fill the place, and who will 
come and take charge of both the school and dormi- 
tory, and make their home here, not for one year 
only, but for an indefinite period of time, or for life. 
The school is in a nice, healthy location in this beau- 
tiful South land. The trustees in charge of the work 
will make liberal offers to the right parties who will 
come and take a living interest in the work and help 
carry it forward successfully. Correspondence from 
parties interested is earnestly solicited. Any one 
wishing the position can write for particulars or fur- 
ther information in reference to the school to Mills E. 
Raiford, Conley P. O., Virginia, Chairman of Board 
of Trustees. 


The key to others’ hearts is carried within our 
own. 


A world without sorrow would be without sympa- 
thy. 


The love that will be annihilated sooner than be 
treacherous has already made death impossible, and 
affirms itself no mortal, but a native of the deeps of 
absolute and inextinguishable being —Hmerson. 
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Correspondenre. 


——— 


Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND 


My attention has been called to the fact that William I. 
Moore’s name appears in THE AMERICAN FRIEND as clerk of 
the Canada Yearly Meeting, and that it is probable that cor- 
respondence may be sent to his old address. I write to say 
that he has moved from Pickering to Swarthmore, Saskatch- 
ewan, N. W. T., and is in charge ‘of the work of the Friends’ 
colony at that place. 

In this connection I am glad to say that the reports I have 
of the work there are in every way most satisfactory and 
encouraging, 

The distance, however, is so great that it is doubtful whether 
William I. Moore will be able to attend our yearly meeting 
this year or not, and correspondence addressed to him at Pick- 
ering might not find its way back in time for the yearly 
meeting. John Webb, Effingham, Ont., is the assistant clerk, 
and it would be better that correspondence regarding yearly 
meeting matters should be addressed to him. 


Sincerely thy friend, E1tas ROGERS. 


Marton, Ind. 
Editor AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend:—It occurs to me that many Friends have good 
reasons for differing with the editorials of Third month 29th 
and Fourth month 19th. The statement that “every person 
who does not east his vote for prohibition has a shaye in every 
murder which is due to the saloon in the land” is character- 
ized as a “damaging extravagance.” If the statement is true, 
it is not extravagant; if false, it deserves rejection. We con- 
cede that it would take an omniscient person to foresee all 
the results of his vote, and we are all limited in foresight.” 
While foresight is wanting because of human limitations, 
there is less excuse for our lack of hindsight. Any voter may 
easily ascertain that for which a given party has stood, stands, 
and gives pledge to stand. To illustrate: The Republican party 
has long been an advocate of protective tariff. Every intelli- 
gent voter who casts a Republican ballot, whatever may be his 
private notions on the tariff question, knows that his vote 
helps to place the party in power which has been, which is 
and which pledges itself to be a protective tariff party. 
Though a man were a free trade advocate who voted with the 
Republicans on other issues, he would have to acknowledge 
that his ballot contributed an endorsement of the tariff record 
and pledges of the party. Ballots stand for party principles 
and policies, and not for mental reservations of the voter. 

The editorial of Fourth month 19th said, “The law is 
beginning to fix the responsibility on the man who sold the 
liquor to him, and the legal responsibility belongs there.” If 
this had been followed by a statement of the obvious fact that 
the moral responsibility was shared by those who made the 
sale of the offending liquor a legal act, it would have been 
better than to lay the blame to Noah, who has never had a 
vote in American. politics, and who is in no sense the patron 


saint of the saloon nor the progenitor of modern appetite for - 


drink. The basic aim of our ballot system is to make the 
voter a ruler. We grant that appetite is a mighty master. 
It will strive to circumvent and abrogate every law inter- 
fering with its gratification. This applies no more to the 
dipsomaniac than to the kleptomaniae or any other person with 
a bent to criminality. Does this argue for the licensing of 
crime or the continuance of the saloon? To provide for the 
gratification of appetite will kill the drinker; to prohibit it will 
save his life. Where does duty lie? 

A vote with a party which has always advocated license, 
regulation and limitation of the liquor traffic, but which has 
never advocated or stood for prohibition of the traffic, and 
which in its latest platforms gives no hint of changing its stand 
on the liquor question, may not by any legitimate or reason- 
able argument be assumed to be other than a vote which 
endorses the past record of the party and a Vote for a continua- 
tion of the same policy, The prayers, sentiments, and hatred of 
the traffic which a voter may claim he utters, stands for and 
feels are not and cannot be attached to a license-party ballot. 
The election boards do not count a voter’s sentiments, but his 
ballot, and his ballot means as much, and no more, than the 
party which it sanctions, endorses and supports means. There 
is but one issue in our politics which directly and essentially 
relates to the salvation of men. By all the light afforded by 
science, the Book, the life and words of the Saviour, is there 
any question what issue should direct the ballot of the Chris- 


tian? According to our political system, there is but one 
means for a man to clear himself of moral and legal responsi- 
bility for the saloon and its train of crimes and vices, and 
that is to vote a ballot which supports no party which supports 
the saloon. “Let us look squarely at the facts.” 


ALBERT L. COPELAND. 


Editor THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In looking over the notices of yearly meetings you announce 
Canada Yearly Meeting will be held at Pickering. Owing to 
the destruction by fire of the college at Pickering, it has been 
decided by the representative meeting to hold the yearly meet- 
ing at Newmarket, thirty miles north of Toronto, Kindly alter 
the notice accordingly. 


Yours sincerely, CUTHBERT WIGHAM, 
Correspondent, Camden Yearly Meeting. 


Editor Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Would you care to note in some issue of THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND the date of the commencement at Moses Brown School? 
It will be on the 13th of June instead of the 15th, as stated in 
the catalogue. The change has been made necessary by reason 
of the fact that the yearly meeting is held this year at the 
school. Yours truly, SETH K. GIFFORD. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Timothy Nicholson, of Richmond, Ind., attended the Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, which was held in Philadel- 
phia last week. 


A letter from Thomas M. Outwater says that all Friends, 
and all who were connected with Friends, in San Francisco, 
Berkeley and Oakland are safe. 


After three years’ work at Macedon, N. Y., George B. Evans 
has removed to Swansea, Mass., Leverett J. Rugg, of North 
Carolina, takes the work at Macedon. 


Amos Sanders is beginning his lessons on the Tabernacle to 
Friends in Whittier, Cal. He presents two lessons a week. 
They are very interesting and instructive. 


Professor Albertson, Vermillion Academy, Vermillion Grove, 
Ill., attended morning services at Hopewell, Ind., the 6th in- 
stant, and preached an excellent sermon. 


On the Ist instant a series of meetings was closed at Upland, 
Ind., conducted by Mattie Wines, of Homestead, Ind. About 
twenty- five to thirty professed definite blessing. 


President Charles E. Tebbetts has been attending ‘tie 
Friends’ Meeting in Los Angeles, Cal., for some weeks past. 
His ministry is well received, and the church is being strength- 
ened thereby. 


Friends in New York have suffered a great loss in the sudden 
death. of George H. Deuell. He was a young man of large 
promise, and he would have been a leader in the forward work 
of the next quarter of a century. 


We have received a copy of Charles H. Stalker’s new book, 
“Twice around the World with the Holy Ghost.” Copies of 
it may be had directly from the author, who is also the pub- 
lisher. Address 363 Buttles Avenue, Columbus, O. 


The friends of Whittier College are encouraged by the good 
work being done by the students in many ways; also by the 
conditional $20,000 donation offered by Carnegie for the en- 
dowment fund. The success of this institution means much to 
Friends on the Pacific Coast. 


Dr. C. F. and Jennie T. Gray, of Winchester, Ind., have just 
returned from an extended visit in Mexico, spending most of 
the time at Victoria and Matamoras. Jennie Gray met with 
the Missionary Board of Indiana Yearly Meeting, of which she 
is a member, the day after their return, and presented the 
needs of the Juares Institute and the Board appropriated 
$1,000 for improvements on the school buildings. 


Vanwert Quarterly Meeting, held at Friends’ Chapel, near 
Tama, Mercer County, O., 4th and 5th instant, was favored 
with the presence of Ira C. Johnson yearly meeting superin- 
tendent; Robert W. Douglas, A. J. Furstenberger and wife, 
John MeMillen and Tennyson Lewis, pastor at Vanwert. The 
meeting was small on account of the busy time among farmers. 
Those present were greatly blessed in the unity of the Spirit 
in all the sessions. : 
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_ Isaac F. and Abigail Kenworthy celebrated their golden wed- 
ding at Whittier, Cal., on the 30th ultimo, A large number of 
their relatives and friends were present. The younger members 
of the company were pleased to have them repeat the cere- 
mony as they did fifty years ago, and hear Thomas Armstrong 
read the original marriage certificate. The house was beauti- 
fully decorated with yellow and green, Many nice presents 
were given, refreshments were served, and all enjoyed the 
occasion. 

An adjourned meeting of Whittier Monthly Meeting, Cal., 
was recently held. In the evening dinner was served in the 
meeting house, and a pleasant social time was enjoyed by all. 
Care was taken to welcome strangers, also to introduce our new 
members. The reports of the work for the past year showed 
faithful service rendered. Plans for future work were freely 
discussed. Many took part and entered into the spirit of the 
occasion. Thus closed the largest monthly meeting ever held 
in Whittier. 

Esther Hiatt writes from Whittier, Cal.: “ Thomas and Sarah 
Armstrong, have returned from San Francisco. The earth- 


_ quake destroyed the building in which the meeting was held; 


also the mission. So far as known, there were no Friends in- 
jured, but some lost their homes and everything in that line. 
It is uncertain when the work can be taken up again. Albert 
and Mary Tebbetts were at San José at the time of the earth- 
quake, but were not harmed. They are at home now. Eliza- 
beth Miles and James Bean came with them. They expect to 
go on East soon.” 


A number of young Philadelphia Friends attended the 
“Week End Conference ” held at George School, Pa., the 5th 
instant. The morning session was devoted to a symposium 
on “The Essentials of Quakerism.” “The Aim—Individual 
Worship or Social Salvation,” by J. Russell Smith; ‘“ Democ- 
racy—an Essential,” by Elizabeth Lloyd; “ Unity,” by Edward 
A. Pennock; “ Simplicity,” by Elizabeth P. Bond; “ Essentials 
of Growth,” by Edward C. Wilson; “The Need of Pastoral 
Work,” by Mary Travilla, The afternoon session was filled 
with a lecture by Rufus M. Jones, on “The Message of Prim- 
itive Christianity,” and a lecture by Jesse H. Holmes, on 
“The Present-day Outlook for Christianity.’ |The evening 
meeting was addressed by Martin G. Brumbaugh, on “ Educa- 
tion and Religion.” 


The College Park Association of Friends held its thirty- 
fourth semi-annual meeting in San José, Cal., the 28th of last 
month. Just ten days before, the earthquake and fire had 
devastated San Francisco and left its dire effects on cities a 
hundred miles north and south, including San José. It was a 
time for meditation. The offering of heartfelt gratitude and 
praise was expressed for the great deliverance shown to those 
in attendance at the meeting, and many others whose lives had 
been miraculously sheltered from danger and harm. The pro- 
gram for the afternoon was as follows: (1) Responsive read- 
ing, John 17; (2) “John Wilhelm Rowntree and His Work,” 
Pliny E. Goddard, Augustus T. Murray; (3) analysis of essays 
by J. W. Rowntree: (a) “The Basis of the Quaker Faith,” 
Elizabeth H. Shelley; (b) “ Man’s Relation to God,” Joel Bean, 


The fifth annual conference on the department work of 
Stella Quarterly Meeting, Okla., was held at the Liberty Meet- 
ing House, in Woods County, the 2d to 6th instant inclusive. 
All the departments of work in which the quarterly meeting 
is engaged were considered, a half day being given to each, ex- 
cept that on the last half day the subjects of missions and 
giving were taken together. J. Walter Malone, of Cleveland, O., 
attended four sessions and rendered very helpful and accepta- 
ble service, preaching two nights and also on Sabbath morning 
to a large audience. Brother Lescault, a minister belonging 
to the Holiness Association, was in attendance and preached 
one night, and gave helpful talks in the discussion of the dif- 
ferent subjects before the conference. L. Clarkson Hinshaw 
also preached one night very acceptably. A number of most 
excellent and carefully prepared papers on the different de- 
partments of work were read. New plans were suggested and 
old ones strengthened. The opening session was not largely 
attended, but the last two days the house was well filled. It 
was a blessed time of fellowship, of inspiration and growth. 


Rhode Island Quarterly Meeting, held at East Greenwich on 
the 3d instant, was favored with bright skies and sweet odors 
of blossoming trees, and not less with spiritual blessings. 
Jefferson M. Ford, of Cleveland, O., lately returned from Africa, 
was acceptably present, and preached an earnest sermon on 
the privilege and duty of sacrific in service. The venerable 
Obadiah Chase, whose hoary head is truly a crown of glory, 
being found in the way of righteousness, left an impressive 


seal on the exercises of the hour. The young people were espe- 
cially appealed to to render willing service both to earthly 
parents and to the heavenly Father, whose children we all are. 
The business meeting aroused much interest in the various 
matters brought forward. The annual statistical report was 
not as encouraging as could be desired. Many are missed 
whose places are not filled; and a loss by death of nine mem- 
bers since last year was deeply regretted. The report of the 
Evangelistic Committee showed that the small meetings are 
being cared for, although there are fields still calling for labor- 
ers, and many of God’s children are still waiting for the quick- 
ening word to be spoken to them. The report of the vice-presi- 
dent of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society was very 
encouraging, giving assurance of devotion to the cause in the 
use of wise and successful methods of raising money—a larger 
sum than last year—and in the holding of conferences and in 
the study of missions. Reports of new home missions were 
gladly received, and of evening meetings for the study of Bible 
topics and in the interests of the Church. The report from 
the Bible Schools showed increasing interest in this work, the 
Home Department claiming much attention, 


DIED. 


CoPELAND.—Near Galena, Kan., Fourth month 29th, 1906, 
Edwin Griffith Copeland, son of Henry and Dorothy Copeland, 
in his 75th year. He was a life-long Friend, and until recent 
years took an active part in public affairs. At different times 
he filled important positions in the meeting and Sabbath 
School. 


Graves.—At Albion, Ia., First month 7th, 1906, Susie A. 
Graves, wife of Hugh C. Graves, and daughter of Jonathan-W. 
and Marissa E. Walter. She was an esteemed member of 
Albion Monthly Meeting. 

Hanson.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Theodore H. 
Gardner, Newberg, Ore., Fourth month 10th, 1906, John Han- 
son, eldest son of Borden and Rachel Hanson, in his 86th year. 
He was a birthright Friend, ever loyal to the principles of the 
Church. 

NEWHALL.—In Lynn, Mass., Fourth month 27th, 1906, Mary 
E., wife of William O. Newhall, a life-long member of Friends, 
aged nearly 76 years. She was a faithful and loving wife, a 
tender and devoted mother, and kind, sympathizing friend. 

TABER.—At the home of his son, Wendall Z. Taber, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Twelfth month 20th, 1905, Zeno Carpenter Taber, 
aged nearly 92 years. He was born in Vermont, was converted 
early in life, and was always attached to the principles and 
practices of Friends, 3 

Watrer.—At Albion, Ia., Fourth month 7th, 1906, Marissa 
E. Walter, wife of Jonathan W. Walter, and daughter of Ben- 
jamin and Rhoda Maulsby, in her 55th year. She was a life- 
long Friend and an elder for some years in Albion Monthly 
Meeting. 

Wuitre.—At her residence in Philadelphia, Fourth month 
27th, 1906, Rebecca, daughter of the late Josiah White, in her 
90th year. She was an esteemed member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


TRUE NOBLENESS. 


“For this true nobleness I seek in vain, 

In woman and in man I find it not; 

I almost weary of my earthly lot, 

My life-springs are dried up with burning pain.” 

Thou find’st it not? I pray thee look again, 

Look inward through the depths of thine own soul. 

How is it with thee? Art thou sound and whole? 

Doth narrow search show thee no earthly stain? 

Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own; 

Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes, 

Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 

And thou wilt nevermore be sad and lone. 
—James Russell Lotcell. 
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Events and Contents. 


The anthracite miners have yielded to 
the demands of the operators and have 
resumed work for another three years 
under the award of the Anthracite Strike 
Commission. 


Speaker Cannon passed the seventieth 
anniversary of his birthday the 7th in- 
stant. His colleagues at Washington 
gave him a hearty reception, well becom- 
ing the occasion. 


An unusually cold wave visited the 
United States last week, which damaged 
the fruit crop in nearly all the Northern 
and Middle States. Some fruit growers 
say the loss is the heaviest for a score 
of vears. 


China has retired Sir Robert Hart, the 
Englishman, who has controlled the col- 
lection of customs for the empire for sev- 
eral years. Two influential Chinese have 
been appointed to take his place. This 


A FINE MENU. 


One That Can be Used in “Food Cure.” 

A man may try all sorts of drugs to 
help him to get well, but, after all, the 
“food cure” is the method intended by 
Nature. 

Anyone can prove the efficacy of the 
food cure by making use of the following 
breakfast each morning for fifteen or 
twenty days: 

A dish containing not more than four 
heaping teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts food, 
enough good, rich cream to go with it, 
some raw or cooked fruit, not more than 
two slices of entire wheat bread, and not 
more than one cup of Postum Food Cof- 
fee, to be sipped, not drank hurriedly. 
Let this suffice for the breakfast. 

Let one meal in the day consist of an 
abundance of good meat, potato, and one 
other vegetable. 

This method will quickly prove the 
value of the selection of the right kind 
of food to rebuild the body and replace 
the lost tissue which is destroyed every 
day and must be made up, or disease of 
some sort enters in. This is an age of 


specialists, and the above suggestions are 
given by a specialist in food values, diet- 
etics and hygiene. 


ALLEN C, THOMAS 


movement is a long and important step 
toward the realization of the policy, 
“China for the Chinese.” 


Yellowstone National Park tourists 
report unprecedented disturbances within 
the park since the San Francisco earth- 
quake and the eruption of Vesuvius. The 
geysers, especially, are making a won- 
derful display of internal forces, and new 
ones are formed in numerous places. The 
Yellowstone and Shoshone Rivers, which 
carry off the waters from the park, are 
filled to overflowing. 


The recent election in France sustained 
the administration by an overwhelming 
majority. The only real significant 
change in the political situation is the 
disappearance from the field of practical 
politics of the once powerful and threat- 
ening Anti-Republican groups. The next 
point of deepest interest in the situation 
will be the attitude of the Roman 
Church toward the verdict of the election. 
Those who believe that the separation of 
the Church from secular control will open 
the way for a new expansion and spir- 
itual growth in France, are hoping that 
the Church will cheerfully accept the 
changed conditions, 


Another Supreme Court decision has 
added to the effectiveness of the Anti- 
Trust law. During the investigation of 
the so-called Paper Trust a number of 
witnesses refused to testify because in 
so doing they incriminated themselves. 
This construction of the Bill of Personal 
Rights if sustained would have been an 
effective block to anti-trust prosecution. 
The Supreme Court declares in this de- 
cision that such a plea is contempt of 
court and witnesses are compelled to give 
testimony even though they are impli- 
cated in the transactions which they de- 
scribe. As a result of the decision the 
Paper Trust has withdrawn its defense 
and will pay the penalties of the law. 


Last fall five Americans belonging to 
the Presbyterian Mission at Lienchawn, 
China, were murdered. The Chinese offi- 
cials promptly took up the matter and the 
actual murderers were decapitated. Four 
men implicated were imprisoned for five 
years, two for three years, two for one 
year, and one for six months. Others 
were sentenced to minor punishments. 
The Viceroy of Canton has just paid the 
American Council the sum of $60,000 as 
an indemnity for the buildings and per- 
sonal property of the missionaries and 
claims of converts. This seems to indi- 
eate a disposition on the part of the 
Chinese officials to do what they can to 
insure the safety of our Christian mis- 
sionaries in that country. 


The Thirty-third National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, which con- 
vened at Philadelphia, the 9th instant, 
and continued for one week, shows a 
growing interest in philanthropic effort 
and social reform. The tendency of 
nearly all the organizations represented 
seems to be toward practical plans for 
permanent social betterment. The pre- 
vention of crime by legal prosecution, 
the alleviation of distress by philan- 
thropic donations, and the withdrawal 
of individuals from detrimental environ- 
ment is coming more and more to be re- 
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‘ BAKING POWDER \ 
~™ Absolutely Pure+ 


For the third of a century 
the standard for strength and 
purity. 

No other baking powder is 
‘just as good as Royal,” 
either in strength, purity or 
wholesomeness. 


garded as a very partial way of dealing 
with evil and distress, and that unless 
we can bring about a readjustment of 
social relations wherein the causes for 
crime and disease are less potent the 
purpose of charitable and philanthropic 
efforts will be largely defeated. 


The much-talked-of Douma assembled 
at St. Petersburg the 10th instant, ac- 
cording to the program. The Czar’s 
speech was cordial, but disappointing to 
to the great majority of the members, 
because it failed to mention amnesty to 
political offenders. Many hail the advent 
of this limited representative body as 
the greatest event in Russian history. It 
is shorn of nearly all of its legislative 
power, but if we are justified in drawing 
inferences from parallels in history, it 
will only be a question of time until it 
will possess constitutional legislative 
rights. The llth instant was marked 
by the assembling of the Council of the 
Empire. This body as it now exists is 
compesed of members, one-half elected 
by the people and the other half ap- 
pointed. The startling incident in con- 
nection with this event was the appear- 
ance of Count Witte and M. Manukhin, 
former of justice, as members of the 
body. 


THE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Following is the program of the Min- 
isterial Association of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, to be held at Farmland, Ind., 
Fifth month 23d to 25th, 1906: 

Fourth-day evening, Fifth month 234d, 
7.30.—Devotional. Sermon, §. Adelbert 
Wood, Knightstown, Ind. 

Fifth-day morning, Fifth month 24th, 
—9 to 9.30: Fellowship meeting, led by 
Tra ©. Johnson, yearly meeting superin- 
tendent. 9.30 to 10.30: Round Table— 
“The Ideal Service.” (a) The sermon; 
(b) music, silence, announcements, ete.; 
(ec) Should the various services of the 
week be distinct from each other in char- 
acter, aim and method? 10.30 to 11.45: 
Pastors’ hour—* The Pastor His Own 
Evangelist,” William J. Sayers, Win- 
chester; “The Pastor’s Relation to the 
Community at Large,” Henry McKinley, 
Amboy; “The Pastor in the Homes of 
the People,” William P. Angel, New Cas- 
tle, Ind.; “ The Pastor’s Care of the Chil- 
dren,” Charles O. Whiteley, Carthage, 
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Ind.; “The Pastor with the New Con- 
vert,” John L. Kittrell, Farmland, Ind.; 
“The Pastor Keeping Track of Friends 
Changing Residence,” Clarence M. Case, 
tichmond. 1.30 p.m.:“ The Evangelist— 
His Message and Methods,’ Alfred T. 
Ware, Richmond; discussion, Esther 
Cook. “Worship as a Means of Devel- 
oping the Convert,” Enos Harvey, Fair- 
mount; discussion, Daisy Barr. Evening 
—7.30 to 8.00: Praise service. 8.00: 
“The Spiritual Man,” Prof, Elbert Rus- 
sel, Earlham College. 

Sixth-day morning.—9.30: Open meet- 
ing. Round-up of Conference. The For- 
ward Movement. 

Free entertainment will be provided to 
all who attend. The names of all who 
expect to attend should be sent to Mrs. 
Bertha Watson, not later than May 20th. 

ALPHEUS TRUEBLOOD, 
CLARENCE M. CASE, 
ESTHER COOK, 

Program Committee. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in New 
York, N. Y., Fifth month 25th. James 
Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. John 
Elwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 20th. John Chawner, 
clerk, El] Modena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ont., Sixth month 29th. William I. 
Moore, clerk, Swarthmore, Saskatchewan, 
N. W. T.; John Webb, assistant clerk, 
Offingham, Ont. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newburg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, Newburg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Curious Results When Coffee Drinking is 
Abandoned. 


Tt is almost as hard for an old coffee 
toper to quit the use of coffee as it is 
for a whiskey or tobacco fiend to break 
off, except that the coffee user can quit 
coffee and take up Postum Food Coffee 
without any feeling of loss of the morn- 
ing beverage, for when Postum is well 
boiled and served with cream, it is really 
better in point of flavor than most of 
the coffee served nowadays, and to the 
taste of the connoisseur it is like the 
flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in 
the body within ten days or two weeks 
after coffee is left off and Postum Food 
Coffee used, for the reason that the poi- 
son to the nerves has been discontinued 
and in its place is taken a liquid that 
contains the most powerful elements of 
nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove 
these statements by changing from cof- 
fee to Postum Food Coffee. 

“There’s a reason,” 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Save $10.- to $16.- Per Cow 


Every Year of Use 
Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems 


And At Least $5,.- Per Cow 


Every Year of Use 
Over All Other Cream Sepurators 


While They Last 
From Two To Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other Machine 


Catalogue and any desired particulars 
to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LaAvAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS. 109-113 Youvitte SQUARE 


CHICAGO General Offices: MONTREAL 


1213 FILBERT STREET 75 & 77 YORK STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO 


8 & 11 DrRuMM ST. 14 & 16 Princess STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. WINNIPEG 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ia., Eighth month 24th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ta. 4 Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, Tas} Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, ; ||Qgp4\j] 00 Sar at the Old Stand. We can 

ty Pe oF . fi ld T ] SS work genuine or imitation rush into 
clerk. I EOE ay a - chair seats. Established 1880 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, GEO. W. BRENN 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 

Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund 


Stanley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- IF THOSE WHO SUFFER WITH 


more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 


C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna | 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, | 
Baltimore, Md. 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before; 

And only when our hands we lay, 

Dear Lord, in thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


CHAIRS Rushed ruseeo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 


| Will write to me I will tell them how they can be 
cured of this terrible disease. 

I will send the names of hundreds who have been 
eured, and a booklet describing the disease and how 
it is cured. 
by = I have devoted 30 years to treating Epilepsy, and 
Reach downward to the sunless days there are few cases that my treatment will not cure. 

Wherein our guides are blind as we If you My a Ng Be ar ad one, write me at 

ar P se y advice anc < is free. 
And faith is small and hope delays; a ee es eee 


And let us feel the light of Thee! 
—Whittier. FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Take thou the hands of prayer we raise, DR. W. TOWNS MEDICAL CO. 
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ECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


KING OF ITS KIND 


RY 
OE: 
Nass and so acknowledged by 
¥ we more than a million house- 
“keepers throughout the civil- 
_ ized world. it keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—-to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


**SrLicon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 


Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 
—C. P. Cranch. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


ANTED.-—-BY A MIDDLE-AGED FRIEND, 

a position as housekeeper or companion in a 

Friend’s family, near Philadelphia. E. GaRRErt, 
1413 Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, Del. 


ANTED.—FIVE GOOD RELIABLE WOMEN 
or girls, who understand housework; and 
would like to spend the months of July and August 
at Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. Two wanted 
for four months. A fine opportunity for those 
who wish a Summer outing, without expense. For 
further information, apply to SaraH C. HARRIS, 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. 


Benjamin Franklin 
SAID: 

“T never was ashamed to 

ask what I did not know.”’ 


Follow this rule and learn 
about life insurance. 


Free booklet. No importunity 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
5 PHILADELPHIA 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father usesit for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 


American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


FATHER’S FORGOTTEN CLASSICS. 


William had just returned from college 
to spend his spring vacation. One of the 
things most noticed by the young man 
was Fanny, the daughter of Si Perkins, 
a near neighbor, who had during his ab- 
sence changed from a tomboyish school- 
girl into a very beautiful young woman. 
It seems his father had also noticed the 
change, and remarked to his son: 


“William, have you noticed how old 
Si Perkins’s daughter Fanny has shot 
up? Seems to me she’s gettin’ to be a 
jolly handsome young criter ! ” 

“She certainly is, father,’ said 
William, enthusiastically. “ Fanny is as 
beautiful as Hebe ! ” 

“Where’s your eyes, boy ?” objected 
the father. “She’s a great sight purtier 
than he be! Old Si is as homely as Bill 
Jones’s bull pup.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWOFTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock bidg,, Boston 


3 Sound, conservary: 
first mortgages on 

improved reaity 

O a We examine every 


OcR CusroMERS 
Ilave TEstep 


security and kuow 

eve ry Dorrower. We make our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete, In 

24 veare we have learned how to select the 

best. Nc one now ha dling western mortgages has 


had more experience. We vive vouthe benefit of that 
experience. Fhe quality of the securities now on 
fand has mewver Deen surpassed. Highest references 
Write for circujars and full information free. 


CERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan 


Say, Brother, Just a Moment! 


Do you want to buy a good Farm, 
Ranch or Relinquishment in Eastern 
Beaver County, Oklahoma? Good water, 
fine soil. Write to 


Wm. L. Detwiler, Zelma, Oklahoma. 


FARMING LANDS IN THE SOUTH 


Let us tell you about the great possibilities of 
farming in Alabama and Southern Georgia, The 
lands are cheap and produce everything that 
grows. The farmer can turn off some crop every 
month. Fine markets via the Gulf to New 
Orleans and via the ocean to New York. Ideal 
climate. No sun strokes here. Write postal for 
full information. 


THE HANLEY LAND CO., 
1107 Thirteenth Street, South, Birmingham, Ala, 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Will net Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 283 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 
William S._ 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


AVAILABLE 
ASSET 


A Life Insurance 
Policy in 


The Prudential 


It bears the Company’s Guar- 
antee that it will be paid immedi- 
ately upon becoming a claim, a 
time when the family is usually | 
in greatest need. 


AT MATURITY 


It may be converted into a 
temporary or a life income for the 
beneficiary. It may be left in 
trust with the Company at annual 
interest. If drawn in cash, the 
proceeds may pay for a house, or 
a farm, or educate the children, 
or in fact, do anything that ready 
money will do. 

What other asset is unshrink- 
able in value, or can serve so 
many immediate uses P 

Write for rates at Your Age to 
Dept. 67. 

You may be surprised to learn 
how little a policy wili cost you. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYBEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 


CENT SALircosts 


Free Bicycle ata- 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 


T BUY. a bicycle ora pair of 
\ DO NO tires until you learn 
W our »zarvelous new offers. We Ship on ap= 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
A freight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 
6 All our new and wonderful propositions with 
Mgt catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. f 

WE WILL CONVINCE you that we: 
WEY sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
KM other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
you want to Make Money or Earn a. 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F.-191 Chicago, Ile. 


JAMES WOOD, 
MT-KISCO>» 


be WY. 
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Whittier College 


‘‘By the western sea, where sets the sun” 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 
In the ‘Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 


Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years. 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? 


$200 


pays for tuition, 


books, and board 


and room in our home-like 


dormitory, for one year. 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


apprpess WHITTIER COLLEGE, wuortier, catirornia 
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Bags and Suit Cases 


Those who carry hand-luggage 
will be sure to find here the kind 
of bag wanted, at the right price. 
Many of our special numbers are 
simply unmatchable at the prices 
—our $5.00 Cowhide Suit Case, for 
instance. The following are ex- 
tra values: 

$10.00 Bags, 16-inch — now $7.00 


$10.50 Bags, 17-inch — now $7.25 
$11.00 Bags, 18-inch — now $7.50 


The above are Oxford Bags of 
the best cowhide leather, hand- 
sewed throughout, solid leather 
ring handles, brass slide catches, 
leather-lined, leather caps or corn- 
ers; in brown only. 

Pegamoid Sult Cases at $5.00 

Special value. Pegamoid is a 
composition, lighter than leather 
and almost as tough. These Suit 
cases are extra-deep, and made to 
stand hard knocks. Metal-coy- 
ered corners, strong handle, brass 
lock; neatly lined, with compart- 
ment pocket; full size, 24-inch; in 
brown only—$5.00. 

Matting-covered Suit Cases 

Made on _ strong basswood 
frame, covered with grass-mat- 
ting; ring h@ndle, leather-bound 
edges, brass lock and catches; 
neatly lined; four inside straps; 
24-inch size—$3.35; 26-inch size— 
$3.50. Aisle 8, Centre. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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Headquarters Decoration 
Day Supplies 
Ackers 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


and faith in God. Read‘ Chapters from the 
New Acts,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


i 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N.W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa DO 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,701,293.84 
Surplus, idk bok I to Insurance Account, ad inclading 

capital stoc - Fi ° ° . ° . . 7,495,933.28 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Chisttar Pervetual. 


§NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


And is empowe?ed by ‘law to ac as EXECUTOR, 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust O cer 


SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
SAA S. WING 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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A SIMPLE RELIGION. 


A PHILOSOPHER has recently “proved” that re- 
ligion rests on metaphysics: “ The only way of com- 
ing to any conclusion on matters of religious dogma is 
by means of metaphysical argument.” This means 
that the way to God is through logic and metaphysics. 
As very few persons know any logic or metaphysics, 
they are therefore neither “called” nor “ chosen.” 
He that would enter the kingdom of God must first 
become a metaphysician! This means that heaven is 
a very select place—a survival of the fittest and the 
fittest are all philosophers! . 

Doubtless many readers are quite ready to laugh 
at this “ philosopher,” and to quote Scripture texts 
against him; such as, “the kingdom of heaven is 
hid from the wise, and is revealed unto babes,” or, 
“the wisdom of this world is foolishness.” But un- 
fortunately the Church has in the main held just this 
philosopher’s position. It has made the acceptance 
of metaphysical statements a necessity. Heaven has 
been closed to’ those who could not properly affirm 
their metaphysics. Every one of the dogmatic 
Churches puts metaphysical bars between the human 
soul and God. The child cannot reach the Father 
unless he can scale these bars. He cannot have the 
benefits of free grace unless he assents to certain 
metaphysical propositions. Whether that position is 
held by a modern philosopher or by an ancient and 
historical Church’ the position is false. It is a man- 
made barrier, an ugly human hedge to shut men out 
from God, who never waits until a man can pass an 
intellectual examination before He loves him and 
forgives him. 

It is just this man-made barrier which has proved 
so serious a bar to the common people to-day. All 
students of the religious situation report that the 
working classes do not go to church. It is true both 
of country and city; and it is true of all sections of 
America. There are whole townships without a 
single church-going inhabitant. There are millions 
of working people who never go inside a place of wor- 
ship. They are, to all appearances, less religious than 
the so-called heathen. Nearly all who have investi- 
gated this situation to find out why the common peo- 
ple “have given up religion,” tell us that it is be- 
cause the churches have no message for them. The 


church teaching is too complicated, abstract, meta- 
physical and unpractical. It gives them no light or 
power for their practical daily lives. They say that 
they love Christ and believe in His words, but that 
they have no use for the elaborate “ service ” in the 
churches, nor for the sermons which do not deal with 
things that affect their actual lives. They want a 
simple, practical religion, like that of the Galilean, 
but they do not find it in the churches. 

If any one doubts that this is so, let him note the 
next sermon he hears and see whether it is not full 
of abstract ideas and far-fetched arguments which 
would have no meaning for an ordinary working man. 
The last sermon which the writer of this article heard 
was crowded with phrases which meant nothing to the 
hearers of it. It would have had no more religious 
effect upon the “ uninitiated ”—1.e., those unfamiliar 
with the phrases—than the recitation of the multipli- 
cation table would have had. The trouble is that we 
have become slaves to phrases and terms, to certain 
types and arguments, until we have formed a lan- 
guage which the common man does not understand 
and which is a hopeless barrier to him. We need to 
retranslate the Gospel—the Word of God—into the 
simple, practical language of every-day life and once 
more to learn to express our religion so that the com- 
mon people will hear it gladly. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

InveEstTriGaTions are still the order of the day, and 
sooner or later everybody who has been blind to or 
forgetful of the moral law will have a turn. The real 
fact is that house-cleaning time has come. For more 
than a generation there has been the slow formation 
of systems and methods which are out of plumb with 
the eternal nature of things and which were under- 
mining the social structure of the nation. They were 
vaguely known to exist, but the public could not put 
its finger on the sore. It could only guess that some- 
thing was wrong. Little by little the diagnosis is 
growing accurate, and we are learning just where the 
sore spots are. 

It will take time to rise out of our condition of 
“bad ethics” to a solid basis of moral responsibility, 
but we are decidedly waking up, and there is abroad a 
determined spirit to put business, whether public or 
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private, whether national or local, on a moral foun- 


dation, so that it can stand the test of God’s plumb- 
line. 


We are gratified at the signs of increasing interest 
in the problems and questions now before us. Our 
correspondence column from week to week brings out 
letters from every part of the country, and touching 
almost all the issues which have received editorial 
consideration. It is a healthy condition. It used to 
seem sometimes as though nobody cared. Now it is 
evident that somebody does care. We have never 
had an itching for infallibility, nor any desire to have 
any word or position of ours taken as final. Our sin- 
gle aim is to promote thought; to assist in arriving at 
the truth. If we can start somebody else to thinking 
and stimulate our readers to help in solving the 
problems of the church we shall accomplish a good 
mission. 

Some persons suppose that difference of opinion is 
a serious matter and that discussion is dangerous. 
We hold quite the opposite view. Uniformity in 
thought always means loss of individuality and im- 
plies general lethargy. We want unity, not uni- 
formity; we want the spirit of love, not suppression 
ef convictions and beliefs. He is a poor specimen who 
cannot learn from honest criticism, or who is so in- 
fallibly sure that he does not want to hear from the 
“ other side.” 


Tr National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, in Philadelphia, adopted the following resolu- 
tion in memory of our friend, Philip C. Garrett, who 
was president of the conference in 1885: 


Philip C. Garrett, a native of this city of Brotherly Love, 
a Friend by birth, by name and by nature, was not only a 
leading citizen of Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania, 
but of the nation. Successful in the management of his own 
business, and of that entrusted to his hands by others, he was 
in the varied relations which he sustained to public life, a wise 
counsellor, and an efficient administrator, actuated by a sense 
of duty and of personal responsibility which was deep and 
untiring. This is true of him as a member and for a time 
president of the Board of State Charities, as a manager of the 
Associated Charities, as a trustee of his denomination at the col- 
leges at Haverford and Bryn Mawr, as an Indian Commissioner, 
and as one of those specially entrusted with the oversight of 
the care of the insane in this Commonwealth, and of the for- 
eion immigration entering the United States at the port of 
Philadelphia under the general direction of the State Board. 
In his removal, as we trust, to a higher and wider field of ac- 
tivity, we have sustained a great and irreparable loss.” 


Let us do our duty and pray that we may do our 
duty here, now, to-day; not in dreamy sweetness, but 
in active energy; not in the green oasis of the future, 
but in the dusty desert of the present; not in the im- 
aginations of otherwhere, but in the realities of now. 


—F, W. Farrar. 


THE PRODUCTION OF QUAKER 
LITERATURE.* 


BY T. HARVEY HAINES. 


In order to understand the production of Quaker 
literature, it is necessary to understand the origin of 
the Society. And in order to understand this we 
must call to mind some of the salient features of the 
history of the English people—the larger society of 
which they were a part. When this has been 
done we shall perhaps have cleared up the 
subject in the manner intended in assigning 
it a place on this program. Surely one needs 
to make no apology for treating the subject 
in this manner. The assignment of such a 
topic is in itself a recognition of the esteem in which 
such a point of view is held by Friends at the present 
time. We are anxious to understand the spirit, place 
and aims of our Society in our American life. We 
believe in the natural evolution and organic character 
of society. As in biology, so in psychology and soci- 
ology, no great thing is born de novo as Athene from 
the head of Zeus, and mental and social beings must 
grow connectedly and continuously, if they grow at 
all. Furthermore, in these organisms, there is a con- 
scious selection. Intelligence guides growth. It sup- 
plements natural selection. The best prophet and 
guide of himself and society is he who best knows the 
genius of both. 

For our purpose, then, it will be necessary to recall 
some of the features of social life in England as far 
back as the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, 1559. 
We shall try to find the essential features of the re- 
ligious, political and scientific development. George 
Fox was born in 1624, and began to preach in 1648. 
The civil wars were from 1642 to 1649. The resto- 
ration was in 1660. In this century a new England 
was born. Some put its birthday at the battle of 
Naseby—1645—and some at the restoration of 
Charles Stewart. The fact is that this birth was a 
eradual process, and the nation was being born anew 
in the minds of thoughtful Englishmen every day for 
many years, and many visions, which the praying 
thoughtful “ Tronsides ” of the “‘ New Model” had, 
are even yet being worked out. But the period from 
1640 to 1688 was more critical, and it was in the early 
part of this more acute agitation that the Quaker 
movement began, and before its end George Fox’s 
generalship had settled the new society into the or- 
ganization which has since characterized it. 

First, as to religious changes, only about one-fourth 
of the people of England were Protestant at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Elizabeth, although they were 
technically divorced from Rome in 1531. But at the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign England was Catholic only in 
the north and extreme west. The queen herself was 
one of those mortals to whom all religious questions 
seem idle because irrelevant to life. She did not care 
what her people believed, so her government was su- 
preme. But the English felt the stirrings which had 


* Read at the Educational Conference, held at Richmond, 
Ind., Eighth month, 1905. 
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passed over the continent, and Elizabeth’s “ Acts of 
Uniformity ” and “Supremacy ” were burdensome 
to the consciences of many Englishmen. That was at 
work in their hearts which was destined to dispute 
the right of the sovereign to dictate in matters re- 
ligious. In 1560 the neighboring kingdom of Scot- 
land adopted by act of Parliament a real reform 
ealled “ A Confession of Faith professed and be- 
lieved by the Protestants within the realm of Scot- 
land.” It was written, in large measure, by John 


Knox, and he was an intimate friend of John Calvin. 


This is sufficient guarantee that it was a Presbyterian 
Confession. It was a complete disavowal of Roman- 
ism. England had only abolished Romanism in name, 
but the same leaven as did the work in Scotland was 
at work south of the Tweed. There was, however, 
more variety of leaven there. While Cartwright, as 
“ Margaret Professor of Divinity” at Cambridge, 
was urging an installation of Presbyterianism, there 
was a call for a deeper reform. It was this which 
afterward led to the formation of the ‘“ New Model,” 
and which led Milton to say that the ‘ Presbyter was 
merely Priest writ large.” In fact, it was that spirit 
which led to the general independent movement, 
using this in broad enough sense to include such a 
latitudinarian as Hooker, and in fact all the sepa- 
ratists of later time, other than the Presbyterians 
themselves. They all stood for independence from 
a central authority in spiritual matters. 

When the question of Presbyterianism versus Epis- 
copacy first arose, of course it was decided by the 
crown in favor of the Church of England, largely on 
the grounds of the prestige of the sovereign. It was 
the natural preference of a Tudor or a Stewart to be 
the head of the Church as well as of the State. But 
this leaven of a growing sense of the worth of his own 
personality in the Englishman and yeoman class, 
which came to him partly through his acquaintance 
with the Bible, but mostly, I think, because he was 
finding that he was an. Englishman—this leaven 
which produced Cromwell, Milton, Bunyan and Fox, 
was making odious any test of doctrine—any act of 
uniformity whether of Whitgift, Bancroft, Abbott or 
Laud. The government could have no uniformity in 
matters spiritual. It could exercise a censorship, 
more and more rigid, until it had forbidden all print- 
ing save at Oxford and Cambridge, and until it 
thought it had destroyed all other presses in the 
realm, but still an anonymous “ Martin Marprelate ” 
could issue his tractates against the power that was 
undertaking to regulate matters for him, but which 
he thought it strictly his own business to regulate for 
himself. It could seize the press and the writer of 
these articles. It could make things so hot for Rob- 
inson and his congregation of Lincolnshire “ Inde- 
pendents ” that they should try to escape to Holland. 


.It could hold them from this purpose as other medix- 


val countries in various times have done. But this 
spirit was going to find expression, if not in England, 
then in some other part of the world. These ideas 
were in the world to stay. 

This new spirit was attended in many cases by 
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what seems a morbid conscientiousness. Cromwell 
has given.a quaint description of some of his troubles. 
“ | lived,” he says, ‘in Meshac, which they say means 
Prolonging, and in Kedar, which signifies Darkness. 
You know what my manner of life has been. Oh, I 
lived in and loved darkness and hated light. I hated 
godliness.” And Bunyan had terrible visions of 
heaven and hell when only ten years of age. His 
great temptations were hockey, dancing on the green 
and bell ringing. After hearing a sermon which de- 
termined him afresh to forsake his evil way, he says, 
“The same day as I was in the midst of a game 
of cat, and having struck it one blow from the 
hole, just as I was about to strike it the second time 
a voice did suddenly dart from heaven into my soul, 
which said, ‘ Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to 
heaven, or have thy sins and go to hell?’ At this I 
+was put in an exceeding maze; wherefore leaving my 
cat upon the ground I looked up to heaven, and was 
as if I had, with the eyes of my understanding, seen 
the Lord Jesus looking down upon me, as being very 
hotly displeased with me, and as if He did severely 
threaten me with some grievous punishment for those 
and other ungodly practices.” So George Fox was 
“as one dead for several days”; he felt great bur- 
dens of sin; and he was led to do some strange things 
as his walking barefoot through the streets of Lich- 
field, erying, ‘‘ Oh, bloody city of Lichfield! ” James 
Nayler saw a sign in the sky as he was plowing, di- 
recting him to go into the West to preach. These 
cases are not extremes in the sense that they are rare. 
They were common in the hypersensitive condition 
in which people then were. These are on the order 
of the morbid, which is apt to accompany any fresh 
insight. But the insight which has been insisted upon 
was the significant thing about the period. It pro- 
duced Ranters, wild Anabaptists and Fifth Monarchy 
men. But it also produced the Baptists in England, 
Independents and Friends. 


(To be continued. ) 
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FRIENDS IN LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
BY NATHAN HENSHAW. 


Franklin Davis and family were the first members 
of the Society of Friends to settle in Lawrence, Kan. 
They emigrated from North Carolina and settled on 
the south bank of the Kansas River, Eleventh month 
1st, 1865. They built a tannery and operated it un- 
til the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad sur- 
yey was made. This ran through the plant, and it 
was destroyed when the road was built. Washington 
Hadley moved with his family from Indiana, in the 
fall of 1866, and settled in the 1,100 block on Ten- 
nessee Street. Soon after this James Wilson and 
family settled on the north side of the Kansas River, 
and about the same time two other families settled in 
the city, south of the river. 

In the fall of 1866 Friends held their first meet- 
ing for worship at Washington Hadley’s residence. 
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Four families were represented in the meeting by 
about twenty members. In the spring of 1867 the 
membership was augmented by the families of 
Alfred Lindley, Nathan White, Eli Wilson, 
T. J. Wilson and John Stewart. In Fourth 
month, 1867, they held their first business 
meeting. The request for holding meetings for 
worship on First- and Fourth-days, and a preparar 
tive meeting the first Seventh-day of each month was 
granted by Springfield monthly meeting. Nathan 
Henshaw, James Stanley, Ammasa Chase, Mahlon 
Stubbs, Winslow Davis, Margaret Davis, Mary Hen- 
ley, Rachel Stubbs, Lydia M. Chase, Rachel Stanley 
and Penelope Gardener were present by appoint- 
ment to attend the opening. (Only three of the num- 
ber are now liying.) The meeting was to be known 
as Lawrence Preparative Meeting. It was opened 
Seventh month 10th, 1867. Jesse Turner was chosen 
clerk for the day, and a committee was appointed to 
present names at the next meeting for clerk and treas- 
urer, also to make out a ratio of apportionment, and 
secure a new place for meeting, since the number by 
this time had so increased by the accession of Samuel 
A. and Emeline Woodard and other Friends that the 
place of meeting was inadequate for the purpose. 
(At this time men and women Friends held separate 
business meetings.) At the next meeting Jesse Tur- 
ner was appointed clerk, and Nathan White, treas- 
urer, and arrangements were made for the use of Mil- 
ler’s Hall, in the 700 Block, at a rental of $20 a quar- 
ter. The ratio was as follows: Eli Wilson, Washing- 
ton Hadley, Alfred Lindley and Nathan White, 15 
per cent.; Franklin Davis, 10 per cent.; Elisha Parker 
and Jesse Turner, 5 per cent. 

Miller’s Hall was soon found to be inappropriate, 
and another move was made. A committee secured 
an unfinished building in the 1,300 Block, south of 
the park, on Massachusetts Street, belonging to the 
United Brethren. They agreed to furnish the build- 
ing in exchange for its use as a place for holding meet- 
ings and for a Sabbath School. For every $40 ex- 
pended Friends were to have the use of the building 
for one year, and they spent $481.18 in fulfilling their 
part of the contract. They held their first meeting in 
this building in First month, 1868, and continued to 
occupy it until 1872, when the yearly meeting house 
was built on Delaware Street. Irom that time to the 
present Lawrence Friends have held their meeting 
in this building, the privilege having been granted on 
_ condition that they look after the property and keep 
certain parts of the building in repair. 

The first Sabbath School was held south of the park 
in 1868. G. Y. Johnson was superintendent. 

In Second month, 1569, a request was made for a 
monthly meeting. The request was granted by 
Springdale Quarterly Meeting, and it was established 
in Eleventh month, 1869. At the opening of the 
monthly meeting Washington Hadley was appointed 
clerk for the day. The Friends who were appointed 
to attend the opening were Hiram Jones, Eli Vestal, 
Albert A. Bailey, Isaac Morris, William H. Davis, 
Penelope Gardener, Lydia B. Hill, Sarah S. Jessup 
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and Matilda Stewart, all of whom were present ex- 
cept two. The following ministers were present from 
other meetings: James E. Bailey, Daniel McPherson, 
Isaac Main, Benjamin Nicholson and Mary H. 
Rogers; also Sarah Baily, an elder. The meeting ap- 
pointed a committee to present names to the next 
meeting for clerks and standing committees for the 
year. Jesse Turner and Maria Wilson were recom- 
mended and appointed as clerks. The certificates of 
membership for Abel Frazer and family were re- 
ceived at this meeting. In Third month, 1870, a cer- 
tificate of membership was received for Richard A. 
Cox and family, also Charles Cox and family. Mar- 
garet Cox, wife of Richard A. Cox, was the first min- 
ister of the gospel belonging to this meeting.- Her 
labor and her influence still live. As she spoke it was 
evident that. she spoke as she was led by the Divine 
Being. Her ministry drew the congregation close to 
her as she proclaimed the glad tidings of the everlast- 
ing gospel. In 1869 there was a new ratio made, 
ranging from twenty to three per cent. 

In 1871 Seth Bernett and Sarah Frazer were 
united in marriage by Friends’ ceremony in the little 
stone meeting house on Massachusetts Street. This 
was the first ceremony by Friends’ method in this 
part of the country, and the house was filled, with as 
many again standing on the outside. The order was 
far from being as usual, quiet and orderly, for there 
were many anxious to see and hear who were unable 
to do so. 


In 1869 a request was forwarded to Indiana Year- . 
ly Meeting for a yearly meeting to be set up and es- 
tablished at Lawrence, Kansas, to be known as Kan- 
sas Yearly Meeting. A committee was appointed by 
Indiana Yearly Meeting to visit the quarterly meet- 
ings of Kansas making said request. After careful 
investigation the committee reported favorably. The 
request was granted and committees were appointed 
by all the yearly meetings in the United States to 
attend the opening. 

The first yearly meeting was held in the Tenth. 
month, 1872. It proved to be the largest yearly 
meeting ever held in the State. The number present 
was estimated at five thousand. Wiliam Nicholson 
and Drusilla Wilson were appointed clerks for the 
year, and Dr. 8. D. Coffin and 8. A. Woodard, assist- 
ant clerks. Arrangements were made to secure 
grounds and erect a yearly meeting house which, 
when accomplished, will cost $3,000. 

In the year 1881 Nathan and Lydia M. Henshaw 
and family settled in Lawrence. In 1882 Dr. S. D. 
Coffin and family located in the city; also William H. 
Coffin and family. In the early eighties Lawrence 
was the strongest meeting in the State of Kansas, but 
during the emigration to California, from 1886 to 
1889, a number of the leading members removed, 
taking their right of membership with them and leav- 
ing the meeting reduced in both membership and 
strength. At the date of this writing (1906) the en- 
rollment is about four hundred. 

Lawrence, Kan. 


24, 1906.) 


THOUGHTS SUGGESTED AT A FRIENDS’ 
MEETING IN UXBRIDGE. 


{The following article was written by Gideon Mowry about 
seventy-five years ago. His grandson, William Augustus 
Mowry, recently found it in his grandfather’s hand-writing.— 
Eb.] 


In the calm and quiet grandeur of a sloping wood- 
land, umbrageously decorated with the primeval foll- 
age, stands a little brick edifice, consecrated to God. 
Far from the prostrating heat of a turbulent city, 
with no brazen-tongued messenger to peal forth the 
hour of worship, but guided by the instinct of that 
silent monitor, the heart, we found our way thither. 
A reverential awe awaits us on this hallowed ground; 
every tree, and shrub, and rock, and hilly pathway, 
sends forth its sacred incense! No swell of notes 
from the deep-toned organ meets our ears, but the 
clear, thrilling carol of those winged messengers of 
heaven breaks the mute charm of nature, heralding 
our approach with a full orchestra of feathered chor- 
isters, chanting with heaven-toned voices intuitive 
eloquence. 

The plain, simple, unparalleled neatness of its in- 
terior strikes the beholder with profound sublimity; 
no gorgeously-decorated altar, no marble-wrought 
manuscript, no elaborately-carved chalice, no richly- 
frescoed ceiling to attract the wary eye, but a life- 
giving atmosphere, impregnated with “ holiness to 
the Lord”! The heartless theories of fashion, with 
their subterfuges and vices, have no counterpart 
here; a strict adherence to their primitive simplicity 
is cherished in every bosom, and practiced in every 
sanctuary. The noiseless approach of each devotee 
indicates the object of their mission: “ We come to 
do thee homage,” commingling soul with soul in one 
full tide of praise, of thankfulness, of humble truth, 
in unpremeditated prayer. Ah, methinks I see thee 
as in olden times; simple in garb, majestic and serene, 
unawed by the votaries of fashion! 

A placid stillness reigns; ’tis a holy hour, an hour 
of silent devotion, a season when the soul comes forth 
from its earthly casket and holds communion in the 
temple of the living God! Never, by the power of 
noted eloquence was my heart so stirred within me. 
Surely a blessing entered my soul as I beheld the 
faith of those devout worshipers! May the exercises 
of that day be indelibly written on my memory! 

N. 


(For the Boston Cultwator and transcribed from 
it.) 


_@W hat is really wanted is to light up the spirit that 
i#vithin a boy. In some sense and in some degree, 
in some effectual degree, there is in every boy the 
material of good work in the world; in every boy, not 
only in those who are brilliant, not only in those who 
are quick, but even in those who are dull, or who 
seem to be dull. If they have only the good will the 
dullness will day by day clear away under the influ- 
ence of the good will.—Gladstone. 
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THE MISSION OF FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE. 


In presenting our twenty-sixth annual report there 
are a few thoughts which we would be glad to bring 
to your notice. 

We feel that twenty-six years of such opportunities 
as have been ours should have yielded a much larger 
harvest and found us to-day successfully occupying 
more fully the field in which we are laboring. At the 
same time we are impressed with the thought that 
very many Friends do not fully realize the value or 
extent of the work that is carried on by the Friends’ 
Institute, or the loss that they would feel if it were 
to cease to exist. To illustrate this we will present a 
few facts for your careful consideration. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight committee meetings, 
representing fifty-nine different Friendly organiza- 
tions, have met in our rooms during the year just 
closed. These committee meetings have been attend- 
ed by 3,199 persons. The organizations thus using 
our rooms include the following: Westtown Old’ 
Scholars’ Association, Earnest Workers, Friends’ 
First-day School Association, Quaker. Round Table, 
Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association, Philadel- 
phia Historical Society, and fifty-three others. In 
addition to this we have had 4,917 day visitors, 1,162 
evening visitors, and 1,964 have attended the tea 
meetings, making a total of 11,242 visitors during the 
year. 

In view of these facts can we not interest more to 
become members of the Institute? We not only need 
the help of your annual fee of $1, but we need your 
interest and sympathy. Our membership has not 
grown as we think it should, and we take this oppor- 
tunity to try and inerease it. At the close of last year 
we had 642 members as compared with 624 this year. 

The increase in the number of lectures, study 
classes, tea meetings, etc., not only in the city, but 
in the nearby rural districts where Friends reside in 
large numbers, seems to have lessened the need for 
the Lyceum meetings, which filled so important and 
useful a place some years ago; but that there is still 
an appreciation of this part of our work is manifested 
by the following report of the Committee on Lyceums 
and Receptions. 

On Twelfth month ist, Joseph Elkinton gave an 
instructive and spicy informal talk on “ Educational 
Problems in Japan and China.” ‘The lecture was il- 
lustrated with beautifully colored slides, and the at- 
tendance was encouraging. Hot chocolate and crack- 
ers served at 7.30 gave a social half-hour before the 
lecture. This policy was continued through most of 
the winter, and on Twelfth month 15th, notwith- 
standing the storm, there was a fair attendance to 
listen to John C. Winston, Francis R. Cope, Jr., and 
others, speak on some of the significant results of the 
recent election. 

On Second month 9th Francis C. Brading, of Lon- 


_don, gave an illustrated lecture on the “ Manners and 


Customs in Bible Lands and the Work of the Leba- 
non Hospital for the Insane.” The pictures of the 
Holy Land, and Francis C. Brading’s realistie deserip- 
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tions of the life and manners of the people, helped us 
to understand the familiar narratives of the Bible. 
This was especially the case in his explanation of the 
twenty-third Psalm. 

On Third month 2d, Mary M. Vaux told us of hen 
experiences in the ice caves and climbing the peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies. The beautiful views with 
which the lecture was illustrated were most highly 
appreciated. Lemonade and crackers were served at 
the close of the lecture, which was the largest and 
last of the series of this year. 

Before concluding our report we wish to call the 
attention of Friends to the importance of caring for 
the large number of young men and women from dis- 
tant parts coming to the city for permanent or tem- 
porary residence, and without any home associations. 

To illustrate some of this work done by the Insti- 
tute, we quote from a letter recently received from a 
other from one of the Western States: ‘ Allow 
me to express my admiration for the kind looking 
after ‘the stranger within their gates’ the Philadel- 
phia Friends practice. I shall always be grateful for 
their kindness to my sons, when they were here with- 
out a settled home.” 

Care is still needed for others similarly situated. 
The warm-hearted hospitality which is of such value 
te these young people cannot be delegated to com- 
mittees or associations. We eall upon all interested 
Friends to co-operate with us in this work. Take the 
young men and women into the heart of your family. 
Do not change your family routine on account of 
their presence. Make them feel that they are always 
welcome. 

When there comes a legal holiday do not forget 
that “ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do.” Invite a few of these young people to share 
your festivities. Let each one as he arrives feel that 
he is to help entertain the others, and under the in- 
fluence of true hospitality they will soon all become 
as familiar friends. It will become a privilege rather 
than a task to thus look after and entertain the lonely 
ones, remembering that “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” If these words really mean what 
they say, and we most assuredly believe they do, what 
a glorious opportunity we have of serving the Mas- 
ter in our own homes. 

Friends can greatly help us by sending the hames 
and addresses of those who should receive our care to 
William Y. Warner, 153 West Penn Street, Ger- 
mantown. 


THE ASSOCIATED INDIAN COMMITTEE. 
BY KE, M. WISTAR. 


The Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs has again had its annual meeting 
in Philadelphia, sessions being held the 15th and 16th 
instants. Though we had to regret,that several of the 
vearly meetings had no delegates present, still others 
were well represented and the usual care and keen 


interest of these yearly gatherings was fully main- © 


tained. Beside Friends from New England, New 


York, Baltimore, Indiana and Philadelphia Yearly . 


Meetings, our superintendents in the field were rep- 
resented in the person of Abigail C. Haworth, of 
Shawnee Mission. 

Reports presented will be shortly printed and sent 
as heretofore to the delegates for circulation amongst 
interested members of the eleven yearly meetings 
which have named such delegates and who compose 
the Associated Committee. It was shown that 

“The Committee on Religious Interests has been 
in quite close touch with the religious work and other 
missionary services of our Friends at the several sta- 
tions, by means of the usual monthly reports, and by 
rather more frequent correspondence with them, with 
a view to their encouragement.” 

“ There will very soon be vacancies at two of our 
stations, which will require active co-operation of the 
committee for next year (now under appointment) 
in securing persons well adapted to the needs of these 
missions.” 

Though not laying undue importance to numbers, 
we may note the following with interest and real sat- 
isfaction, knowing those engaged in the work and 
many of the conditions which attend the service. To 
quote from a summary: Meetings held during the 
year, 1,222; regular First-day meetings, 964; aver- 
age attendance, about 54; mid-week and other meet- 
ings, 258; number special series of meetings, 9; con- 
versions as reported, 51 Indians and 26 whites: re- 
ceived into membership, 54 Indians and 53 whites; : 
number of day schools, 3; Bible schools, 10, with 
average attendance of 42 : ‘native teachers and offi- 
cers, 9;,religious papers distributed, 5,200; Scripture 


texts learned and recited, 6,427; family visits made, 


4,461; miles traveled by missionaries in attending 
meetings, 4,573. 

At each of the ten stations the past year has shown 
good ground for Friends to be encouraged and to con- 
tinue the aid and support we have been extending. 
In saying this we are not unmindful of the “ ups and 
downs” which it seems are hardly to be avoided in 
our mission work any more than they are in other 
activities, but we confidently believe in the general 
uplift and influence which has been the net result of 
this pretty arduous undertaking, now in its thirty- 
eighth year. Were it not liable to be tiresome to 
those who we hope will be interested in a brief state- 
ment much could be written to illustrate our ground 
for satisfaction and encouragement, but we make one 
further reference only. On the 7th inst. William P. 
Haworth, from Shawnee, Oklahoma, in a_pergonal 
letter, wrote : i 

“In pausing a moment to review the work of the 
year we feel that some permanent progress has been 
made towards the end to be desired, viz: the civiliza- 
tion and Christianizing of the Indians, and feel will- 
ing to say, as David did in Psalm 65: 11, ‘ Thou 
crownest the year pa thy goodness, and thy paths 
drop fatness.’ 
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“It has been a year of peace and plenty. Twelve 
years ago this spring, visiting the ‘ Big Jim Band’ 
of Indians, in company with George N. Hartley, to 
endeavor to influence them to place some of their 
children in the Shawnee Government School, we were 
entertained over night at the cabin of Chief Big Jim, 
and found them subsisting on corn alone, with a few 
roots and herbs found wild in the woods, refusing all 
advances of civilization and stolidly objecting to their 
children entering any school. To-day many of them 
are cultivating their own farms, building more com- 
fortable houses, having plenty to subsist upon, and 
with many of their children now in school, while some 
children belonging to this tribe have lately been 
turned away from the school for want of room to ac- 
commodate them. A good missionary is now located 
among them, with a good missionary home, meeting 
house and other accommodations.” 

As way may open the Associated Committee pro- 
pose to enter upon some new territory, as well as to 
maintain what is already in hand. The only excep- 
tion as to the latter may perhaps be that we look for- 
ward to relinquishing care from time to time of some 
established meetings which as an incident of our mis- 
sion work have become established and exist as subor- 
dinate parts of Kansas Yearly Meeting. 

Philadelphia, 18th of Sth mo., 1906. 


Che Iuternatinnal Lesson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON X, ° SIXTH MONTH 8, 1906. 
THE GENTILE WOMAN’S FAITH. 
Mark 7: 24-30. 
GOLDEN TExtT: Great is thy faith: be it unto thee as thou wilt. Matt. 15: 38, 
Daity READINGS. 
Second-day, Fifth mo, 23.—The gentile woman’s faith. Mark 7: 24-30. 
Third-day, Fifth mo. 29.—Faith defined. Heb. 11: 1-6. 
Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 30.—Fruits of faith. Heb, 11: 24-40, 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 31.—Faithand works. Jas. 2: 14-26. 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 1.—Miracles performed through faith. Mark 9: 14-29, 
Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 2.—Faith tried. Jas. 1: 1-14, 
First-day, Sixth mo. 3.—Faith overcometh the world. 1 John 5: 1-5. 

Time.—During the summer of 29 A.D., a few 
weeks after last lesson. 

Place.—Somewhere on the borders of the land of 
Tyre and Sidon, about 45 miles northwest of the Sea 
of Galilee. 

Rulers.—Same as in previous lesson. 

Parallel Passage.—Matthew 15: 21-28. 

From the lesson it might be uncertain whether 
Jesus entered into the territory of Tyre and Sidon, 
but verse 31 shows conclusively that he did. So far 
as known this is the only time that Christ ever en- 
tered a Gentile land, and it is clear. from the narra- 
tives that He considered this experience an excep- 
tional one. (Matt. 15: 24.) The reason that He 
took this journey was doubtless due to the hostility 
which had sprung up in Galilee, and He wished to 
have a quiet time with His disciples, and it is not to 
be considered as a missionary journey. From John 
we learn that it was at this time that because of His 
spiritual teaching— His “ hard sayings ”»—that many 


of those who had been disciples went away and left 
Him. (John 6: 60-66.) 

24. “ Entered into a house and would have no man 
know it.” This indicates the object of His journey— 
rest. 

25. “ But straightway a woman whose little daugh- 
ter had an unclean spirit having heard of Him came 
and fell down at His feet.” R. V. This is much bet- 
ter than the A. V. As soon as the woman heard that 
Jesus had arrived she went to seek him. Demoniac 
possession also occurred in children. See also Mark 
9: 21. Matthew gives what she said, “‘ Have mercy 
on me, O Lord, thou son of David; my daughter is 
grievously vexed with a demon!” (Matt. 15: 22, 
Amer, R. V.) 

26. “ Now the woman was a Greek, a Syro-Phe- 
nician by race.” Amer. R. V. Matthew says a 
“ Canaanitish woman.” ‘The important point being 
that she was a Gentile—all three appellations are 
strictly correct. It is implied that she spoke Greek. 
There is very little doubt that Christ spoke Greek as 
well as Aramaic. As a neighbor of the Jews she was 
doubtless well acquainted with Jewish thought and 
Messianic expectations. 

27. “ But Jesus said unto her.” Matthew is fuller 
here and says, ‘‘ Jesus answered her not a word.” She 
kept on beseeching Him until at last His disciples, 
weary of her crying, ‘“ besought Him, saying, Send 
her away; for she crieth after us.” Jesus then said, 
“ T was not sent but unto lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.” Still the woman would not be dismissed, but 
“came and worshiped him, saying, Lord, help me.” 
The persistence and entreaty of the woman prevailed, 
and Jesus spoke to her. 

27. “ Let the children first be filled.” Note that 
He said “ first.” The Gentile was to have the mes- 
sage, but it was to be given to the Jew first. (Rom. 
1:16; Acts 13:46.) “ Itis not meet to take the chil- 
dren’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” R. V. At first 
sight this would seem to be a very harsh saying, for 
the Jews were accustomed to speak of Gentiles as 
“dogs,” but it should be noted that the word trans- 
lated “ dogs ” is not the usual one (compare Matt. 7: 
6), but one used for the pet dogs of the family, and 
the meaning is that it would not be fitting to give the 
Gentiles the teaching and help now any more than it 
would be to feed the pets of a family before the chil- 
dren were fed. There is no harsh epithet intended. 
Our Lord was never rude. It was not at all unlikely 
that there were some dogs of this description playing 
around the house, to which He pointed. 

28. “ Yea, Lord: even the dogs under the table eat 
of the children’s crumbs.” Amer R. V. “ The wom- 
an quickly accepts the position that he gives her, and 
with ready wit and ready faith turns sharply upon 
him.” Nowhere else is there a record of any one else 
who so argued with Christ using his own words. She 
as much as says, “‘ It is perfectly true what you say 
—the dogs ought not to have the children’s portion 
—all I ask is the portion which is always granted to 
dogs everywhere—the crumbs.’’ She spoke as she 
did because she had faith in his justice, faith in his 
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She also showed true humility by ready 
She recognized the claim 


character. 
acceptance of her position. 
of the Jews to be first. 
ineans to infer that just as there is a place in the 
household for dogs, so there is a place for the Gen- 
tiles, and they have a right to a share, be it never so 
aiaull: of the blessings. Besides all this she showed 
perfect faith in his power to grant her prayer. 

It should be said that some commentators think 
Jesus used the term “ dogs” ironically, as if to say, 
“But you know, it is not right to give children’s 
bread to the dogs. 

29. “ And he said unto her, For this saying go thy 
way: the demon is gone out of thy daughter.” Mark 
here says distinctly because of what she said that her 
request was granted. Matthew says, “ Great is thy 
faith.” The cure was simultaneous with the words. 

30. “ And she went away unto her house and 
found the child laid mwpon the bed, and the demon 
gone out.” Amer. R. V. “ Laid” is a strong word 
and means literally “thrown.” This would rather 
imply that there had been something like a convul- 
sion. Compare Mark 1: 26; 9: 22, 26. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. True humility frankly accepts one’s real posi- 
tion. 

2. Faith is triumphant. 

3. Wise persistence is praiseworthy. 


Christian Endeannr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH THIRD, 1906. 
FAITH: WHAT IT IS, WHAT IT DOES. 


(Consecration Meeting. ) 
Heb. 11: 1-40; 12: 1,2. 


Second-day, Fifth mo. 28.—Faith is fearlessness, Isa. 41: 10-14. 
Third-day, Fifth mo, 29.—Faith is trust. Ps, 37: 1-7. 

Fourth-day, Fifth mo. 30.—Faith is confidence. 1 John 3: 20-22. 
Fifth-day, Fifth mo, 31.—Faith justifies the sinner. Gal, 2: 16-20. 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 1.—Faith removes mountains. Matt. 17: 14-21. 
Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 2.—Faith feeds and gives life. John 6: 51-58, 


Definitions and illustrations of faith abound, and 
the very fact that they are so numerous suggests that 
no one of them is found to convey the full meaning 
or to meet all needs. It must be so from the nature 
of the case. Our standing in acceptance with God— 
justification—follows from our faith. The Christian 
life is a life in faith. Condition, quality, principle, 
act, characteristic, power, attaimment, whatever it 
inay be, and it is all of these, and more—it lies at the 
foundation of life and is one of the triple crown of 
graces that abide. 

Let us recall by way of negative illustration that 
stanza of the old hymn: 


“T can but perish if I go, 
I am resolved to try; 
For if I stay away I know 
I shall for ever die.” 


At the same time she clearly | for us. 


Such sentiments do not exemplify the spirit of the 
exhortation to cast all our care upon Him who cares 
The spirit of trust rises higher than that 
where faith reigns. 


Faith is not an isolated achievement. It is germ 
and fruitful mother of a righteousness that begets 
confidence toward God. If our own heart condemn 
us not, John argues, we are bold because conscious 
obedience fortifies faith. Bringing no other grace in 
its train, it would languish and die. 


Yet it calls for no test, merely as such, to keep it 
alive. Our Lord’s words tell of a mystical feeding on 
His flesh and blood, a partaking of His nature, an en- 
tering into His work, an acceptance of His leadership 
end of His fellowship as well, that make for a unity 
with Him, so that there is a witness to the reality of 
the thing sought and a sense of the effectiveness of 
the means used in seeking that lead from strength to 
strength. 


The achievements of Hebrews 11 are many of 
them experiences that will not be duplicated in con- 
crete form in our lives. But we can emulate the ex- 
ample of all who through faith wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises, and from weakness were made 
strong. Shall we pray for such faith as Gideon’s or 
Barak’s or David’s? Faith corresponding to my con- 
dition is the faith that I need. And so far as I can 
see, we are not even encouraged to pray for more 
faith for ourselves. God gave Abraham and Gideon 
and Hezekiah added reasons for believing, but they 
had to exercise their own faith, and they were built 
up in it. When the disciples said, “‘ Lord, increase 
our faith,” He told them to use even a little faith and 
it would grow. 

Obedience and a will to do His will ever lead to 
proofs and openings by which faith may increase un- 
til the day in which it shall be changed into sight in 
the glory of the eternal presence of the King. 


Correspondence. 


Editor of Tut AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Having read with great interest the able paper of Mary Men- 
denhall Hobbs, lately printed in THe AMERICAN FRIEND, and 
the editorial comment following it, the writer sat down before 
some bookshelves containing a modest array of the writings 
of Friends, and contemplated the backs of the older ones, with 
a sense that some worthy acquaintances were being slighted. 

Perhaps a tidy row of volumes marked “ Friends’ Library ” 
is more highly esteemed as having been the gift of Joseph 
S. Elkinton (than whom no one better appreciated such 
books!) ; and there are others endeared by sentiment and as- 
sociation, but after all, what are the facts about these ancient 
writings? Have they no vital message for us to-day? Are 
they only valuable as curiosities of literature? 


Doubtless we are all ready to welcome a well-edited edition 
of “ Friends’ Classics” in small and attractive volumes. 
Meanwhile, do any of us read Friends’ journals in their pres- 
ent form because they help us? 

At a conference held in Philadelphia during the past year I 
sat beside a Friend of middle age, a man who, beside an active 
interest in affairs pertaining to our Religious Society, carries 
on a variety of secular affairs. 

One of the speakers of the evening advanced the idea that 
the family “reading” was an infliction which Friends’ chil- 
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dren bore with more or less patience according to the school- 
ing in politeness which their home training afforded. 

Remembering my neighbor when he was a lively boy, and 
having been present at the evening readings on First-day at 
his father’s home, I said to him: “He (the speaker) does not 
know of thy early fondness for Thomas Ellwood ! ” 

He answered promptly: “I spent a good deal of my vacation 
last summer reading ‘Thomas Ellwood.” 

In the course of the same paper “ the archaic language” of 
some of the older Friends’ journals was mentioned as a rea- 
son why they were dull and dry reading for young people. 

There seems to be no way of learning what will interest 
children, but by experiment. The results are often surprising. 
They pass by what we suppose they will enjoy, find amusing 
what seems to us pathetic, and so on. It is a severe test. 
But I know some children who scarcely ever tire of what they 
call the “adventures” of the early Friends, and the 
“archaic language” never seems to trouble them, though 
sometimes it may need explaining. 

Of course they have not an adequate sense of the more spir- 
itual part of these life-stories, but in their own way they feel 
that the power that was round about these men and women in 
all their dangers and difficulties may be no less ours, through 
a faithful seeking for it. 

In the family readings of twenty-five or thirty years ago 
there was often no comment; “father” or “mother” read, 
the rest listened. But this need not be so, 

An article by Watson W. Dewees, printed in the Westonian 
for Fourth month, gives a valuable hint for parents and teach- 
ers, where he says, comparing Westtown and Ackworth, that a 
visitor to the latter school in 1902, “found the afternoon re- 
ligious gathering on First-day is still largely conducted by 
the pupils, under direction of the officers, just as was done 
at Westtown in its earliest years.” 

One of Thomas Scattergood’s letters from Ackworth, writ- 
ten in 1799, describes a gathering of this kind, where he says: 
“One of the lads read a portion of Sewell’s History, and closed 
with that remarkable epistle of Francis Howgill to his 
friends,’ and he mentions other similar occasions as times of 
deep interest and feeling. 

We are learning how to make use of this material in our 
historical studies, for “ Quakerism Classes” and some of the 
same methods might transform the family “reading” into a 
time of life and interest. 

“What have I in common with John Woolman ? ” questioned 
a young woman who had been asked to prepare a character 
study of this worthy. Once started on the work she found out, 
and since that time has communicated her own enthusiasm to 
several gatherings of Friends by reading the paper thus pre- 

ared. 

4 Our English brethren and sisters who are doing even more 
than we in making present-day Quaker literature seem no less 
to value the older writings and to put some of them into less 
cumbrous form without spoiling their ancient flavor. 

We need truly “a return not to the dead system of Quaker- 
ism, but to the spirit which gave the movement its power,” 
and in some of these same “dry” books are kept on record 
for us, wonderful revelations of that spirit, 


“From scheme and creed the light dies out, 
The saintly fact survives 
The blessed Master who can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.” as a oe 


Editor of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Some time ago, I believe an editorial contained the state- 
ment that the greatest need of present-day American Quak- 
erism is the spirit of love. , 

In considering the literature on which our church is fed 
from week to week, I have been led to wonder what class of 
leaders is really working toward unity of spirit of the New 
Testament sort. 

Old line Friends and old theology Friends and new thought 
Friends appear to me about equal in their criticism of one an- 
other. Many who honor the Holy Spirit, indeed, have cou- 
pled with that, their private opinions to an extent that per- 
sons of breadth cannot go far with them. On the other hand, 
those who advocate a return to the following of the “Inner 
Light” give good cause to question whether they refer to the 
light of a personal paraclete or of human wisdom. i 

Each class appears to be fond of striving for its peculiar 
tenets, and of firing shots at the others, of taking occasion not 
infrequently to air views. : 

There appears to be about an equal amount of tolerance in 
all, no matter which may complain of middle age methods in 


thé other. That among the believers in Biblical infallibility 
many mistakes are made, very few will question. That the 
extremely conservative divisions are failing to fulfill the Great 
Commission there appears to be no room to doubt. But is it 
not also true that the “new thought ” men sometimes speak 
twice before they think soberly? 

For example, consider the popular treatment of “ tradition.” 
Every sane man surely is grateful that he has received tra- 
ditions! And yet some sane men are particular to make plain 
that they are working “without regard for traditional meth- 
ods.” Does not the contempt of tradition make it easier for 
less perfectly balanced persons to show their despite in very 
unfortunate ways? And does contempt for that which is 
valued by many good people tend to promote peace? 

Some time ago, after a warm discussion on the spbject of 
ministerial education, one of the disputants ended up with the 
statement that the difference in view was not probably so 
great as had appeared. And after much printer’s ink had been 
used in discussing a certain phase of human nature we were 
surprised to read that the contention had all along been over 
the use of a word! Is it impossible for us to reach the end 
before we begin, and for each side to avoid those extreme posi- 
tions which the opposition well knows to be incorrect? 

It is to be expected that men of minds untrained to close 
thinking should easily jump at wrong conclusions, and be 
very sure of the truth of errors, but what are we to think 
when men professing breadth of view and sympathy fail to 
acknowledge their own fallibility, and to manifest a spirit of 
kindly instruction—in meekness, if need be—even to those who 
oppose themselves? 

How blessed would be our fellowship if we could leave our 
antipodal positions of naturalism and extreme theology; if 
giving to the Spirit, the scriptures and common sense the due 
proportion of importance, we could find a common meeting 
ground in Christ Jesus, and love one another with a pure heart 
fervently. Very truly, thy friend, 

Harry R, Hote. 


* 


Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The controversy over the responsibility of the individual 
voter for the evils arising from the liquor traffic is an inter- 
esting one, and one of large importance. The'question is this: 
Is the voter responsible for the action of his agent; that is, 
the man he elects or helps elect to office? Secondly, the ques- 
tion has to do only with the attitude of the government 
toward the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
the matter of total abstinence or the teaching of total ab- 
stinence principles has nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion at issue. Some years since a great agitation of the subject 
of the free coinage of silver occurred, but the people elected a 
President and Congress that fixed gold as the only standard 
of value. Were the people who voted thus responsible for 
making the gold standard? 

President Roosevelt desired a reduction of the tariff on cer- 
tain of the products of Philippine industry, but the Senate de- 
feated the proposition. At least one of the Idaho Senators 
voted against the measure. If the people of Idaho sustain 
this man and return him to the Senate, will they be responsible 
for the continued depression of the Philippine industries which 
may follow because of the high tariff imposed by our law? 

John G. Woolley, the candidate of the Prohibition Party for 
President at the last election is in favor of closing up the 
saloons in the District of Columbia and in the Territories, and 
would have made such a recommendation to the first session 
of Congress if he had been elected. Although Theodore 
Roosevelt was urged by the great Temperance Congress held 
last year at Portland, Oregon, and by numerous petitions and 
telegrams to make some recommendation on the subject of the 
liquor traffic, he failed utterly, as he has always done, and 
while there are many subjects of stch importance as to re- 
quire notice, some in special messages, he is silent on this evil 
traffic which Gladstone declared of more importance than “ war, 
pestilence or famine.” Are the supporters of Roosevelt re- 
sponsible for this neglect? If the line of reasoning usually 
followed is correct, and the people who favor the gold stand- 
ard, and refusing to lower the tariff are responsible for the 
results, then the same conclusion must be reached in placing 
the responsibility for the evils flowing from the legalized 
liquor traffic. Under the laws of this State any municipality 
ean have every saloon closed by simply electing a council in 
favor of such a course. Can the. thousands of church members 
of Boise be excused when they constantly elect councils that 
license saloons? AARON M, Bray. 


Boise, Idaho. 
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Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Please allow me to say a word in behalf of the man who does 
not vote for prohibition, as referred to on page 204, and also 
to give my testimony. 

The Bible course is, “ Cease to do evil, learn to do well.” 

The man may have truly repented and ceased to vote for a 
saloon party, and only begun to learn to do well; if so, he 
is entitled to reasonable time to learn his duty before he is 
guilty of the sin of omission. If he votes for a saloon party 
(the one most Friends vote for) he is then a full partner in the 
honor and guilt, the benefits and evils resulting from the 
liquor traffic, war, gold standard, tariff and other things good 
and bad which that party does and tries to do. This is a gos- 
pel, logical truth, that no amount of sophistry can cloud or 
overturn. I would not again vote such a party ticket for all 
the bonds, stocks and prosperity of this world, for I would be 
like the dog who turns to his vomit, and the sow to the mire, 
surely losing my soul. Amen. The Holy Spirit cannot lead 
a follower of Christ to do evil that good may come, nor of two 
evils to choose the least. “He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear.” Isaac T. GIBSON. 


Salem, Iowa. 


Chinga of Iutereat Among Ouvselues. 


The meeting house at Kokomo, Ind., 
vation. 

Myra E. Frye, of Portland, Maine, attended the Executive 
Committee on Indian Work as representative from New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting. 

Fanny O. Reynolds has charge of the Primary Department 
of the Bible School at Prosperity, N. C., going there each First- 
day to help Friends in the school. 

The floor is laid in the Bible School room of the new meeting 
house at High Falls, N. C. The carpenters are pushing the 
work, and hope to have this room ready for service by Sixth 
month. 

Lindley A. Wells has taken up pastoral work at Berkeley, 
Cal., which is also his present postoffice address. His family 
are in Long Beach and will remain there until after yearly 
meeting. 

William P. Angell has moved from Newcastle to Muncie, 
Ind., which will be his future postoffice address. He expects 
to continue pastoral work in Newcastle until the close of Ninth 
month. 

David Tatum has returned from his temperance work in the 
South to his home in Chicago. He lost fifty-five dollars’ worth 
of his little book at Blue Ridge, Ga., where they were de- 
stroyed by fire in the depot. 

Prof, Augustus T. Murray, of Leland Stanford University, 
with his family, is planning to spend the summer in the East. 
He hopes to attend New York and New England Yearly Meet- 
ings. He is a member of the latter and a recorded minister. 

‘Levi Cox, of Winchester, Ind., began work in Haviland Quar- 
terly Meeting, Kansas, Third month 8th. He spent about seven 
weeks among Friends, ‘holding two series of meetings and visit- 
ing other “meetings. His “ministry was very helpful and 
stirring. 

Professor Edwin Morrison, of Penn College, has been elected 
professor of physics in Earlham College. Professor Morrison 
is an expert physicist, an enthusiastic teacher, and a deeply 
consecrated minister. He and President Kelly both graduated 
from Earlham in 1888. 

Andrew F. Mitchell and family left Bloomingdale, Ind., last 
week, and are on their way to Long Beach, Cal., where he will 
take up pastoral work. On the morning ‘of the 13th an un- 
usually large congregation gathered to express their apprecia- 
tion of his work at Bloomingdale, and to listen to his farewell 
sermon. 

Allen Jay has been in Philadelphia attending the meeting 
of the Executive Committee on Indian Work. He attended 
Twelfth Street Meeting on Fourth-day of last week, and 
Haverford Meeting on Fifth-day. His words were a help and 
inspiration to those who were privileged to hear him. Many 
of them were students, in school and college, and his messages 
were well suited to their condition. 

John R. Taber and George Hilyard, of New York, attended 
the quarterly meeting, held at North Ferrisburg, Vt., the 
12th and 13th inst. They stirred up an interest in mission 
work, with stereopticon views of the school and premises at 
High Point, N. C. The weather and condition of roads were 
not favorable for a large attendance. Ten dollars was con- 
tributed for the furtherance of the work. 


is undergoing a reno- 


Holly Springs Monthly Meeting was held the third Seventh- 
day in Fourth month. H. W. Reynolds was present and spoke 
on the “ Universal Testimony.” Wm. King, who has recently 
moved into the limits of the meeting, had “ good liberty ” in 
speaking. Holly Springs Monthly Meeting is more than one 
hundred years old, and the influence of the church can be seen 
throughout the community, even in the appearance of the 
forms. e 


Mary L. Hunt, who resided in Oskaloosa, Iowa, nearly forty- 
one years, sold her home recently, and has gone to live with her 
son in Chicago. The Oskaloosa Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, of which she was a charter member and a faithful 
worker, tendered her a farewell reception on the evening of 
Fourth month 18th at the home of Henry D. and Sarah M. 
Lane. The evening was delightful, and the reception attended 
by a large number of neighbors and friends. 


The Ministers’ Association of Western Yearly Meeting met 
according to adjournment the Ist inst. at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Both forenoon and afternoon sessions proved to be times of 
special blessing and inspiration to all present. Martha E. New- 
lin, of Westfield, Ind., read an excellent paper on “ Relation of 
the Church to Amusements,” which called forth quite a lively 
and helpful discussion. The subject of “Doctrine of Baptism 
and Communion” was ably presented by Andrew F. Mitchell, 
of Bloomingdale. A helpful‘discussion followed, in which many 
took part. 

About fifty persons gathered at the school house at East 
Philadelphia, N. C., for the regular meeting for worship the 
first First-day in Fifth month. Notwithstanding Herbert W. 
Reynolds had walked from High Falls, twelve miles, that 
morning, the message was delivered with power, while the 
people listened with interest. The evening service was not 
so generally attended on account of a rainstorm. Those pres- 
ent thought best to organize a Bible School on the following 
First-day. This is the third school Herbert W. Reynolds has 
succeeded in organizing since coming to this field of service. 


Friends at Needham’s Grove, N. C., organized a Bible School 
on first First-day in Fourth month. The school has increased 
in numbers and interest. On the fifth First-day there were 
48 present, and 60 persons attended the meeting for worship. 
Sibyl Aldred, 70 years of age, walks five miles to superintend 
the school. The pastor, Herbert W. Reynolds, walks nine 
miles to be present, and taught a class of 28 young men and 
preached in the service following. It is said that some at- 
tend who have not been at religious services there for some 
years. Friends are encouraged over the present outlook. 


Grand River Quarterly Meeting was held at Lowell, Kan., 
the 4th, 5th and 6th. The attendance was good. Much in- 
terest was manifested in the business which was transacted in 
love and unity. Seventh-day evening was devoted to home 
and foreign missions. A Bible School conference was held at 
9.30 First- -day morning, followed by a meeting for worship. 
William §. Wooten, of Wichita, Kan., was present, and gave a 
helpful message. After a basket dinner, Friends listened to an 
able sermon by J. Emery Pearson, of Lawrence, Kan. The 
evening service was in charge of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. 

President Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College, who is a 
member of the Indiana State Board of Education, has been 
made chairman of the committee of that Board to critically 
examine the text-books in United States history, human 
physiology, language and grammar, and spelling, which have 
just been selected by the Board, with a view of correcting any 
and all errors which the books contain before they are finally 
placed in the hands of the publishers. Indiana has State 
adaptions of common school text-books, and it is estimated 
that the value of the contracts just referred to will reach from 
$250,000 to $300,000. 


Timothy Nicholson has given us the following list of Philip 
C. Garrett’s contributions to “Charities and Correction ”: 
“Effective Charity,” 1881; “General Results of Charity Or- 
ganization,” 1883; “ Report Upon Work of the Organization in 
Pennsylvania,” 1884; “ President’s Address in Washington,” 
1885; “ Defects in Our Immigration System,” 1887; “ Duty to 
Indian and African Races,” 1887; “Indian Policy in Relation 
to Crime and Pauperism,” 1892; “Merit System in State In- 
stitutions,” 1896; “Necessity of Radical Prison Reform,” 
1897; “Immigration—Its Objects and Objections,” 1899; “ In- 
iquity of the Political Spoils System,” 1900. 


We are pleased to publish the following report from Wil- 
mington, O.: “The Friends in Wilmington have invited their 
pastor, Robert E. Pretlow, to remain with them for another 
term of two years. He has declined to accept the invitation, 
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feeling it right to accept a call to the Friends’ meeting in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The membership deeply regret to give him 
up, as he has served them so faithfully for a period of five 
years. During this time the church has been relieved of its 
burden of debt, the interior of the building improved and 
beautified, and more than three hundred names have been 
added to the membership. His influence has been felt not only 
in his own congregation, but throughout the entire com- 
munity, and we lose a strong man and a faithful servant.” 


Adrian Quarterly Meeting was held at Raisin Center, Mich., 
Fifth month 4th, 5th and 6th, and was a season of blessing. 
Lewis E. Stout, of Plainfield, Ind., was present, and spoke on 
Sixth-day concerning precious things. After an interesting and 
profitable service on Seventh-day morning the business ses- 
sion convened, the new recording clerk, Anna M. Barber, tak- 
ing her place, the former one, Mary C. Wood, having served 
twenty-nine years. A request was received for a three-days’ 
meeting to be held at Hanover, and a committee was appointed 
to hold one at each of the points where the quarterly meeting 
is not held. A request was received from a company of 
Friends residing at Burt, near Saginaw, for a meeting of wor- 
ship and a preparative meeting to be established at that place, 
They have united with Ypsilanti Monthly Meeting, and their 
request was granted. A committee was appointed to attend 
the opening of said meeting. An interesting foreign mission- 
ary meeting was held Seventh-day evening, consisting of 
papers, ete., by home talent. On First-day morning Lewis E. 
Stout spoke. His theme was “ Life,” and the house was well 
filled. At two o’clock p.m. a meeting was held on the aboli- 
tion of the liquor traffic, addressed by Lewis E. Stout. In 
the evening he attended the meeting at the Friends’ mission 
chapel in Adrian City. : 

A woman Friends’ minister sends us the following from 
Santa Ana, Cal.: “On Fifth month Ist, in Long Beach, at the 
home of Rhoda Hare, occurred a unique social and religious 
affair worthy of record. It was a dinner given by the hostess 
to ten women ministers, including herself. These were either 
members of the quarterly meeting or having work or visiting 
in the limits. The yearly meetings represented were Iowa, 
Western, Kansas and California. The various ‘ gifts’ mani- 
fested among them were pastor, teacher, evangelist, exhorter, 
missionary and others. One was at San Francisco in mission 
work during the disaster of earthquake and fire. Her testi- 
mony was that she would not give her experience that night 
on the hillside for a thousand dollars. The lessons learned 
were invaluable. The ‘toasts’ following dinner were indulged 
in by each one present, and were flavored with personal ex- 
perience, as the following subjects would suggest: ‘ Where and 
When Born,’ ‘ Where and when “ Born Again,”’ ‘ Consecration 
to the Lord,’ ‘ Call to the Ministry,’ ‘ Difficulties in Accepting 
the Call,’ ‘Time of Service.’ These proved to be intensely in- 
teresting and helpful. It was resolved that the women minis- 
ters of California Yearly Meeting take their God-appointed 
place in the pulpit and in the church work beside their brothers 
in the same work.” 


The general verdict of those who attended the Chicago Quar- 
terly Meeting at Watseka, Ill., Fifth month 4th, 5th and 6th, 
was that it was one of the very best ever held there, both as 
to attendance of delegates and visitors and interest manifested. 
While nearly every department of the church had some portion 
of the time devoted to its interests, missions seemed to occupy 
first place. Seventh-day morning, at the missionary confer- 
ence, Carrie Samms, of Chicago, told of the work and the 
needs of Alaska. She is one of a party of three who estab- 
lished a mission station at Prospect Field, 23 degrees north of 
the Arctic Circle. Attention was divided, however, between the 
work among the little northern neighbors in furs and the warm- 
blooded Cubans, for Sylvester Jones was also present at all ses- 
sions, and on First-day evening gave an illustrated lecture on 
his work in Cuba. At the Bible School Conference, Seventh- 
day evening, a plan was presented, now in use in one of the 
Chicago schools, whereby an interest in missions might be en- 
haneed, and the school adopted the plan the next day. The 
young people’s class took for their especial study Cuba; an- 
other class, Alaska; another, Mexico, and a fourth, Africa. 
Each class is to keep the school informed regarding its own 
field. Estella Morrow, of Westfield, Ind., superintendent of 
Christian Endeavor for Western Yearly Meeting, was in at- 
tendance, and at the Endeavor meeting, First-day morning, 
gave a talk on Christian Endeavor work and methods, and 
conducted an open parliament. The reports at the quarterly 
meeting were very encouraging. James R. Jones is doing a 
most excellent work at Watseka, Ill., where for the past seven 
months he has been pastor. While the attendance is not large 


( 

(this is the general complaint among all the churches of the 
town), the members for the most part are gaining higher ideals 
of Christian, living, church loyalty and steadfastness in the 
faith. Good feeling and unity for the most part prevails, and 
all the departments of the church are kept up creditably. In 
pastoral and departmental work his estimable wife, Carrie R. 
Jones, is a true helpmeet. The outlook for the meeting is 
promising. 

At the meeting on ministry and oversight of Western Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Rocky River, Chatham County, N. C., 
the 11th inst., Eli Craven, a minister, aged 82, preached to the 
edification of those present. During the past year he has 
traveled more than 5,000 miles in religious service. F. S. Blair, 
from Guilford College, offered a few helpful words. Waldo 
Woody, son of Prof. John W. and Mary C. Woody, at Guilford 
College, just from a year’s study at the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, N. J., but with credentials from Indiana, also 
spoke effectively. ‘The reports from the constituent local 
meetings showed activity on the part of ministers and work- 
ers. On Seventh-day fourteen recorded ministers were in at- 
tendance. Annie Edgerton Williams, late missionary to India; 
J. Waldo Woody, George Wood and Rufus P. King were the 
speakers to a house full of people. After the morning meeting 
all lunched in the open air. Then came the bh :siness of the 
Quarterly Meeting. Leverett Rugg, superintendent of evan- 
gelistic and church extension work, presented the claims of 
his work and took a collection. Annie Edgerton spoke of mis- 
sion work, and took subscriptions to friends’ Messenger. 
F. S. Blair spoke on peace and arbitration, and presented the 
claims of THE AMERICAN FRIEND and received subscriptions. 
In the evening at eight o’clock, Annie Edgerton preached to a 
smaller audience in the meeting house. On First-day F. S. 
Blair conducted the Bible School at ten o’clock, with a house 
full of people participating as one class. Then followed the 
meetings for worship in the house, addressed by Dougan C. 
Cox, of Archdale, Springfield Monthly Meeting, N. C., son of 
the late Isham Cox, of Rocky River Monthly Meeting, and 
Annie Edgerton Williams, and in the grove by J. Waldo 
Woody, George Wood and Leverett Rugg. Equal missionary 
collections for the Cuban work were taken in both the indoor 
and outdoor meetings. The house was well filled; the grove 
meeting seemed to have as many listeners, while as many as 
were in both meetings strolled about the grounds and groves 
enjoying a quiet orderly social time. In the evening Waldo 
Woody and Annie Williams held a mission meeting at Cave 
Creek, seven miles away. Leverett Rugg preached at South 
Fork, twelve or more miles away, and George Wood in Lib- 
erty, a railroad town, three miles distant. An aged Friend, 
John Thompson, more than 91 years of age, sat through all 
the meetings and walked about the grounds unaided quite well. 
He is an elder and sits at the head of Cave Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 


BORN. 


ANDREWS.—To Dr. B. F. and Bertha H. Andrews, Fifth month 
Sth, 1906, a daughter, Mary Elizabeth. 


DIED. 


Comrort.—At Soldiers’ Home, Hampton, Va., on Third 
month 22d, 1906, Jonathan J. Comfort, M.D. The deceased was 
an earnest Christian. 


DeveLL.—At Bangall, Dutchess County, New York, Fourth 
month 29th, 1906, Maria L. Deuell, widow of the late George 
8. Deuell. 


Devett.—At Bangall, Dutchess County, New York, Fifth 
month 5th, 1906, George Henry Deuell, son of the late George 
S. and Maria L. Deuell, and husband of Agnes Goerke Deuell, 
aged 33 years. George Henry Deuell attended Oakwood Semi- 
nary, Union Springs, New York, and graduated with honors 
in Class of 96, Haverford College. He was clerk of Nine Part- 
ners Quarterly Meeting, and was much interested in the af- 
fairs of the Society of Friends. 


Eppy.—At his home, Glens Falls, N. Y., Fourth month 14th, 


1906, Charles R. Eddy, in his 64th year. The deceased was a 
member of Friends, and active in the affairs of the church. 


Guyrer.—At the home of his daughter in West York, Ill., 
Fifth month 6th, 1906, Abram Guyer, aged 78 years. The de- 
ceased was for many years a minister. 
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Eventa am Contents. 


The British House of Commons, with 
the approval of the Ministry, has taken 
steps toward initiating general and pro- 


BREAD DYSPEPSIA 
The Digesting Element Left Out. 


Bread dyspepsia is common. It affects 
the bowels because white bread is nearly 
all starch, and starch is digested in the 
intestines, not in the stomach proper. 

Up under the shell of the wheat berry 
Nature has provided a curious deposit 
which is turned into diastase when it is 
subjected to the saliva and to the pan- 
creatic juices in the human intestines. 

This diastase is absolutely necessary 
to digest starch and turn it into grape- 
sugar, which is the next form; but that 
part of the wheat berry makes dark 
flour, and the modern miller cannot read- 
ily sell dark flour, so nature’s valuable 
digester is thrown out and the human 
system must handle the starch as best it 
can, without the help that Nature in- 
tended. 

Small wonder that appendicitis, peri- 
tonitis, constipation, and all sorts of 
trouble exist when‘ we go so contrary to 
Nature’s law. The food experts that 
perfected Grape-Nuts Food, knowing 
these facts, made use in their experi- 
ments of the entire wheat and barley, 
including all the parts, and subjected 
them to moisture and long continued 
warmth, which allows time and _ the 
proper conditions for developing the 
diastase, outside of the human body. 

In this way the starchy part is trans- 
formed into grape-sugar in a_ perfectly 
natural manner, without the use of 
chemicals or any outside ingredients. 
The little sparkling crystals of grape- 
sugar can be seen on the pieces of Grape- 
Nuts. This food therefore is naturally 
pre-digested and its use in place of bread 
will quickly correct the troubles that 
have been brought about by the too free 
use of starch in the food, and that is 
very common in the human race to- -day. 

The effect of eating Grape-Nuts ten 
days or two weeks and the discontinu- 
ance of ordinary white bread, is very 
marked. The user will gain rapidly in 
strength and physical and mental health. 

“ There’s a reason.” 


| portionate reduction of armament by the 


great powers, and it authorized bringing 
this matter to the attention of the com- 
ing international conference at The 
Hague. 


The general conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, has de- 
clared by a vote in favor of the creation 
of a committee to prepare a new state- 
ment of faith. Other branches of Metho- 
dists will be invited to unite with the 
Southern Church in the preparation of 
such statement of faith and doctrinal 
system as is called for in the twentieth 
century. 


Advices received from North Michigan 
indicate that the worst forest fire since 
1894 has swept the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. <A tract 200 miles square, in- 
cluding the northern half of Menominee 
County, the eastern portion of Dickinson 
County and the western portion of Delta 
County, has been devastated. Six vil- 
lages are reported to have been de- 
stroyed, and the loss of life is believed 
to have been heavy. 


The Panama Canal Commission has re- 
ported in favor of the Sea Level Canal. 
A minority report favoring the lock canal 
was also submitted. It is well known 
that the Administration favors the mi- 
nority report, and has acted on that plan 
during the past two years. A majority 
of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
Oceanic Canals, however, favor the sea 
level plan, and the result of this differ- 
ence of opinion among those high in au- 
thority will inevitably force the question 
into Congress. 


After eighty-one days of discussion, 
displaying more ability and more per- 
sonal feeling than anything which has oc- 
curred in the United States Senate for 
half a century, the consideration of rail- 
road rate bill closed the 18th inst. The 
measure as then amended passed by a 
vote of 71 to 3. The nature of the meas- 
ure, however, was completely changed 
during the time of discussion. To begin 
with, it was proposed to let the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission control 
freight rates, but in its final form the 
bill completely shifts this prerogative to 
the courts. 


The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
met in Washington last week. Most of 
the speakers held that consumption could 
be prevented and cured, if only the pub- 
lie were properly educated and compelled 
to live up to the requirements. One 
speaker affirmed that the white plague 
could be completely stamped out in 
twenty years. The responsibility of the 
public was forcibly presented in the fol- 
lowing words: “The great calamities 
which have befallen parts of our coun- 
try within the memory of those past 
middle life, namely, the Chicago fire, the 
Charleston earthquake, the Johnstown 
flood and the San Francisco earthquake 
and conflagration, each brought the world 
to its feet with offerings of money and 
relief. Everybody gave, and wealthy 
men gave most generously. All of those 
calamities combined are not as great as 
is the calamity of tuberculosis to our 
country every year. The loss of life for 
a single year from tuberculosis is fifty 


Many millions of tins 
of Royal Baki ng} Powder 
are used yearly in mak- 
ing biscuit, cake and hot 
pre and every user 
of it has rested in full 
confidence that the food 
would be light, sweet 
and wholesome. 

And results have al- 
ways justified this per- 
fect confidence. 

Was there ever an- 
other such record for 
any afticle of food in 


the world? 


times greater than it was in all of those 
calamities.” 


The Douma spent most of last week 
considering their reply to the speech from 
the throne. At times it seemed as if the 
conservative leaders would be overcome 
by the radical sentiment from both the 
revolutionary and reactionary parties. 
The latest reports are more encouraging. 
The more reasonable men are gradually 
gaining control of the situation. The de- 
mand for amnesty for political offenders 
will doubtless be met by immediate con- 
sideration. Possibly before the reply 
reaches the Czar, he may liberate many 
of this class of offenders. The other im- 
portant feature in the Douma’s demands 
is the right to control taxation. This 
has been the bone of contention between 
absolute monarchs and their subjects for 
centuries. Parliaments have contended 
with Royalty in every country in Europe 
upon this point, and in every instance the 
Parliament has won, either wholly or in 
part. In most countries the struggle has 
lasted for years, while the Douma has 
practically determined on its ultimatum 
during the first week of its existence. 


And I smiled to think God’s goodness 
flowed around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness His rest. 


—E. B. Browning. 


Teach us, O our God, to be 
Humble in our walk with thee! 
Father of all! in every age 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 
—Pope. 
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NOTICES. 


Stella Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
will be held at Coldwater Friends’ 
Church, Sixth month Ist, 2d and 3d. 
Anyone wishing to attend from a dis- 
tance coming on the Rock Island Rail- 
road will correspond with John W. New- 
kirk, Pond Creek, Oklahoma, and come 
to that town. Anyone wishing to come 
on the Denver-Enid. and Gulf Railroad, 
come to Nashville, O. T., and correspond 
with the undersigned and you will be 
met at the train. 


CHARLES VW. JACKSON. 
R. R. No. 2, Pond Creek, O. T. 


PENNSBURY EXCURSION. 


A meeting of Friends’ Historical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia will be held on 
Seventh-day, Fifth month 26th, 1906, at 
“Pennsbury,” the home of William Penn, 
on the Delaware River. 

An historical account of “ Pennsbury 
and Early Friends in Bucks County,” 
will be given by Samuel C. Eastburn. 

Objects of interest, such as the old 


SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it did 
a woman of Apple Creek, 0. She tells 


_ her own story: 


“T did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not quit drinking it, even if 
it took my life, but I was a miserable 
sufferer from heart trouble and nervous 
prostration for four years. 

“T was scarcely able to be around at 
all. Had no energy and did not care for 
anything. Was emaciated and had a 
constant pain around my heart until I 
thought I could not endure it. For 
months I never went to bed expecting to 
get up in the morning. I felt as though 
I was liable to die any time during the 
night. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset 
me terribly. I was gradually getting 
worse until finally one day it came over 
me and I asked myself what is the use 
of being sick all the time and buying 
medicine so that I could indulge myself 
in coffee? 4 
' “So I thought I would see if I could 
quit drinking coffee, and got some Pos- 
tum Food Coffee to help me quit. I 
made it strictly according to directions 
and I want to tell you that change was 
the greatest step in my life. It was easy 
to quit coffee because I had the Postum 
which I like better than I liked the old 
coffee. One by one the old troubles left, 
until now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right and the pain all 
gone. Never have any more nervous 
chills, don’t take any medicine, can do 
all my housework and have done a great 
deal beside. 

“My sister-in-law,*who visited me this 
summer, had been an invalid for some 
time, much as I was. I got her to quit 
coffee and drink Postum. She gained 
five pounds in three weeks, and I never 
saw such a change in anyone’s health.” 

“ There’s a reason.” 
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meeting house and ‘the Pemberton bury- 
ing ground, can be visited. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
members and their friends. 

A special boat, the “Springfield,” will 
leave Arch Street Wharf on the Dela- 
ware River, at eleven o’clock a.m., for 
“Pennsbury,” returning before six 
o’clock, arriving in Philadelphia about 
eight o’clock. 

Lunch baskets should be taken, al- 
though hot coffee and fresh milk with 
bread, can probably be purchased from 
the farmer at “ Pennsbury.” 

The charge for this beautiful ride of 
about two hours, each way, on the Dela- 
ware River, will depend upon the number 
of passengers, but will not exceed one 
dollar ($1.00) per capita, for the round 
trip. 

It is hoped that this exceptional op- 
portunity to visit the site of the ancient 
home of the founder of our Common- 
wealth will be embraced by all members, 
friends and others interested in Colonial 
history, and an instructive as well as a 
delightful outing seems to be assured. 
Please send a prompt and early answer 
to James Emlen, chairman of committee, 
121 West Coulter Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING, 


Yearly meeting of Friends for New 
England to be held at Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I. Round-trip 
tickets at reduced rates, good going 
Sixth month 20th to 26th, returning 
Sixth month 21st to 28th, inclusive, will 
be on sale at the usual places. Board, 
75 cents per day. Rooms, 60 cents per 
day and upwards. Early application for 
rooms should be made to Seth K. Gifford, 
principal Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“Yolanda, Maid of Bergundy.” By 
Charles Major. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 
Maemillan Co., New York. 

“Lady Baltimore.” By Owen Wister. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Two books of the Macmillan Company 
lately received are interesting, not only 
in themselves, but by way of contrast. 
“Yolanda” is a true romance without 
any didactic vein in it. The adventures 
of the several young people which it re- 
lates take them through many perils, 
crises, and extraordinary dilemmas. 
The heroine is the small brown-eyed, 
bewitching Yolanda, and her love story 
captivates the reader, and his interest 
never flags throughout the whole course 
of the book. The scene is laid in Bur- 
gundy in the olden time when knight- 
hood was in flower. 

To find some solution of the problem 
of making both Northerner and South- 
erner into Americans seems to be the 
aim of Owen Wister. His book gives a 
charming picture of the highest type of 
the Southern gentlewoman, whose graces 
are emphasized by contrast with “The 
Replacers,” the devotees of the automo- 
bile and the cigarette. Naturally the 
race question is included, but no definite 
conclusion is reached. The reader, how- 
ever, closes the book with a fresh aspira- 
tion to live for those things which make 
life full of sweetness and light. 
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YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


New York Yearly Meeting, in New 
York, N. Y., Fifth month 25th. James 
Wood, clerk, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. John 
Elwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 20th. John Chawner, 
clerk, El Modena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ont., Sixth month 29th. William I. 
Moore, clerk, Swarthmore, Saskatchewan, 
N. W. T.; John Webb, assistant clerk, 
Offingham, Ont. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newburg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, Newburg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ta., Eighth month 24th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Falsehoods which we spurn to-day 
Were the truths of long ago; 

Let the dead boughs fall away, 
Fresher shall the living grow. 


—Whittier. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘“‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


WANTED. -- BY A MIDDLE-AGED FRIEND, 
a position as housekeeper or companion in a 
Friend’s family, near Philadelphia. E. GARRETT, 
1413 Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, Del. 


WANTED.—A competent young woman to assist 
in caring for elderly friend and some household 
duties, for the summer in the country. Please 
answer to “‘M’’, care of The American Friend, 
1010 Arch Street. 


FOR RENT during the summer months, a com- 
fortable furnished house, No. 18 West Street, Media, 
Pa. Situation offering pleasant air and beautiful 
view. Rooms large, and two baths. Apply at 405 
W. State Street, Media, Pa., or of J. Passmore 
Elkinton, Haverford, Pa. 


SUMMER BOARDERS WANTED at Hillside 
Farm, in one of the beauty sections of Maine, 38 
miles north of Portland, 313 feet above Long Lake, 
and Harrison Village one mile away. Perfect 
drainage, no Malaria. Almost constant breezes. 
Cool nights. House screened throughout. Pine 
grove near house. Fine views, all directions, 
especially of Presidential Range. Good fishing 
and boating. Reached by rail or steamers. Ac- 
commodations fortwelve. Friends’ family. Terms, 
reasonable. Address, William O. Breed, Harrison, 
Maine, 
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FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


OuR CUSTOMERS 
Have Trstep 


Say, Brother, Just a Moment! 


Do you want to buy a good Farm, 
Ranch or Relinquishment in Eastern 
Beaver County, Oklahoma? Good water, 
fine soil. Write to 


Wm. L. Detwiler, Zelma, Oklahoma. 


FARMING LANDS IN THE SOUTH 


Let us tell you about the great possibilities of 
farming in Alabama and Southern Georgia. The 
lands are cheap and produce everything that 
grows. The farmer can turn off some crop every 
month. Fine markets via the Gulf to New 
Orleans and via the ocean to New York. Ideal 
climate. No sun strokes here. Write postal for 
full information. 


THE HANLEY LAND CO., 
1107 Thirteenth Street, South, Birmingham, Ala, 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


We haye 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 


Wm. D. Willis & Co., 1345S. 11th St., Phila. 


| Burglary and Theft We issve a | 


pes ee ere eee) burg laria ne 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DEL COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


CHAIRS Rushed *%8s 

USNEO Rusneo 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on £@= at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest .branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


25 Years of 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


This is the record of the DE LAVAL machines, which is of 
itself a mountain of strength beside which the records of all 
would-be attempting cream separators are but mole-hills. 

It means a feeling of confidence in the purchase of a cream 
separator to know that you are putting your money into the 
machine which was FIRST and which has LED in every single 
step of cream separator IMPROVEMENT, all imitating ma- 


chines simply taking up such old features as expiring patents 
leave open to them. 

It means something in putting your money into a cream 
separator to know that you are not only getting the machine 
which will DAILY give you the best results, but one of which 
there are already many thousands an average of TWENTY 
YEARS in use, while the average life of imitating machines 
is not over five years and most of the so-called “cheap ” ma- 
chines of to-day are not likely to last two years. 

A De Laval catalogue, to be had for the asking, must con- 
vince you that De Laval machines are not only the best but 
actually the cheapest. , 


THE DE LavaL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STé. 
CHICAGO 
1213 FiLBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11 Drumm ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


THE BESTAEaSy 
CHAIRS 


for old age are bought § 
early. They are called 
endowments. 

Get particulars free. 


No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
as PHILADELPHIA 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


109-113 YouvILLE SQUARE 
MONTREAL 

75 & 77 YORK STREET 
TORONTC. 

14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


PLAINFIELD SANITARIUM 


Located in the Watchithg lourtains. For the treatment 
chronic and nervous cases, Insane. Twenty acres in lawn. 
New bullding, every comfort: Massage, electricity, baths 
packs, Booklet. Telephone 84. 


J. H. COOLEY, M.D., Plainfield, N.J. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


_ § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : { Kevstone Race 70-09 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Will net Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depet, Ne. 283-N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


C E NT: SALL ITC OSTS 


Free Bicycle cata- 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 
OT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
DO N tires until you learn 
our #arvelous new offers. We Ship on ap- 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
4 freight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 
All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 
{sent you FIRER for the asking. eS 
\ WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
Mal’ sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
Kak other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
} you want tc Make’ Money or Earn @ 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MMAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F-191 Chicago, U 
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“Truth ts the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vow. XIII 


PHILADELPHIA, FirtH Monts 31, 1906. 22 


THE EDUCATIONAL BILL. 


Ovr public school system is one of the greatest 
creations of American civilization. New York city 
Las just celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the 
opening of “ Public School, No. 1.” For a hundred 
years that great city has had universal free educa- 
tion, and the president of the city Board of Educa- 
- tion has recently recommended an appropriation of 
$14,000,000 to provide school sites in anticipation of 
future demands. In New England the system of free 
education for every child was a fundamental part of 
the colonial ideal, and it has had an incalculable in- 
fluence upon New England character. 

In England it has never been possible to work 
out a universal system of public education owing to 
religious complications. The Established Church has 
always been jealous that the official religion of the 
land should be taught in public schools, while “ dis- 
senters ” have strenuously opposed paying taxes to 
support schools in which a form of religion quite con- 
trary to their own was being taught. The Education 
Bill of 1902 roused a general opposition on the part 
of the dissenting denominations, and many Friends 
took a prominent part in the opposition. 

The new Liberal government has introduced an 
Edueation Bill, which is one of the most important 
educational measures ever brought before the British 
Parliament. It is being discussed from one end of 
England to the other, and we assume that our readers 
will be interested in knowing the main features of 
the Bill and its religious significance. 

1. The first feature of the Bill is the provision for 
a uniform system and a universal type of public 
school. Every “ public school” is henceforth to be 
under the management of the local educational au- 
thority, chosen by the community itself. 

2. The Bill provides for taking the present volun- 
tary schools, as they are called, privately owned and 
managed, over into the national system, wherever 
the trustees of such schools consent to make the trans- 
fer. This plan will save much of the present educa- 
tional machinery of the country. 

3. Publie school teachers, except in certain speci- 
fied localities, are not allowed to give any denomina- 
tional instruction. All religious tests for teacher's are 
abolished; they are not required to subscribe to any 


— 
— 


creed, nor to attend, or abstain from attending, any 
Sunday School or place of religious worship. 

4, It is provided that in voluntary schools, where 
there has been denominational teaching, facilities for 
such denominational teaching may be made a condi- 
tion of the transfer of the school to the national sys- 
tem. But these facilities are positively limited to two 
mornings in the week, and the denominational teach- 
ing is not to be paid for by the public educational 
funds. 

5. There is a “ conscience clause ” in the Bill pro- 
viding that no parent is under any obligation to cause 
his child to attend school except during times allotted 
exclusively to secular instruction. 

6. In urban districts—.e., districts with a popula- 
tion of over five thousand inhabitants—the local edu- 
cational authority may extend the facilities for spe- 
cial religious instruction if the parents of four-fifths 
of the children in the district desire it, and provided 
there are in the district schools of a purely secular 
character for the children of parents who do not de- 
sire the religious instruction. 

These are the characteristics of the Bill which are 
of special interest to us, and we may pass over the 
clauses which provide for the administration of the 
system. The time is coming, we predict, when the 
universal truths of religion will be taught in all pub- 
lie schools and when the supreme literature of the 
world—the Old and New Testaments—will be a part 
of the curriculum of every educational institution. 
But at present religion is broken up into denomina- 
tional compartments, and most parents prefer no re- 
ligious instruction rather than a partial and denomi- 
national “brand.” This Bill brings complete relief 
to those who object to denominational instruction, 
and who are opposed to the use of public funds for 
the propagation of a particular form of religion. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


As we have pointed out in our leading editorial, 
the public school system of New York is one hundred 
years old, and the anniversary of Public School, No. 
1, has just been celebrated. It is a historical fact of 
considerable interest that this school was founded by 


Friends. In commenting upon the hundredth year 
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of the school the Boston Transcript speaks as fol- 
lows: 


Public School No. 1 was the outgrowth of a free school for 
the education of girls started by the Society of Friends in 1802. 
That also was an innovation. The society made itself respon- 
sible for the support of the institution, and only later did it 
look to the State. But that the education of girls should have 
been considered in 1802 of sufficient importance to warrant she 
establishment of a special school to provide it was also out of 
the common. Quite naturally it fell to the Quakers or Friends, 
those early champions of sex equality, to inaugurate the new 
departure. 

In this association it seems in order to make acknowledg- 
ment of the debt this country owes that simple and somewhat 
peculiar sect for the part it took in the spread of educational 
facilities in the early days. It is hardly too much to say that 
in proportion to. its numbers it has carried the leaven of en- 
lightenment farther than any other denomination. Education 
was an inseparable factor of its organic life. Unyielding in 
most things, to the restless order of change, it was yet singular- 
ly progressive in the cause of education, and Quaker schools 
in the past and at the present time have been and are building 
upon a foundation of thoroughness. This has been not only 
true of the first settled portions of New York State, but even 
more noticeably in Pennsylvania, where the society has done 
so much not only for secondary education, but for the higher 
culture, Haverford and Bryn Mawr being among the monu- 
ments to its efforts. To the same source Rhode Island also 
oaves much of what is best in its educational system. 

Any State or city that has rounded out a century of free 
public schools in which the children of rich and poor meet on 
a democratic equality can feel assured that its social and 
political institutions are pretty well anchored in the trained in- 
telligence of its citizens. The rush of immigrants complicates 
the problem, but the assimilative power. of the system is won- 
derful. The question involuntarily arises: What should we 
have done without it these latest hundred years? 


Wz are pleased to have a personal account of Dub- 
lm Yearly Meeting from our Friend J. Bewley Beale. 
The subjects of special interest to American Friends 
are the treatment of our epistles and the discussion 
over the invitation from the Committee of the Five 
Year’s Meeting. 

(1) The American epistles were condensed into 
a summary, grouped under the following heads: 
“The Work of Friends ”; “ Schools and Colleges ”’; 
“Foreign Missions”; “ Peace”; “Temperance.” 
We doubt if Dublin Yearly Meeting ever before got 
so much from our epistles as by this new method of 
reading them. The summary covers six printed pages 
in small type, and the work was done with great care 
and with much insight. 

(2) There was considerable discussion on the ques- 
tion of sending fraternal delegates to the next Five 
Years’ Meeting. There was a general feeling that 
the attendance of Irish Friends at the Five Years’ 
Meeting would promote unity and be of mutual 
value, though some were afraid of official complica- 
tions—a relic of the view that official correspondence 
and intercourse carries responsibility. It was, too, 
remembered that the last time Irish delegates co- 
operated with American Friends the Richmond Dec- 
laration was drafted and later rejected by Dublin. 
The final decision was postponed until next year. 


We hope when the time comes there will be some of 
our Irish Friends among the fraternal delegates. 
They will find genuine progress in Quakerism since 
1887, and no dangerous results of an official sort will 
come from such fellowship. 


A Letter from Mary M. Beam, of Argonia, Kan- 
sas, contains the following passage: 


In regard to open saloons in Wichita the saloonkeepers have 
license from “Uncle Sam.” They flourish their devilish busi- 
ness under a Republican President, who does not recommend 
to vote it out of existence. If it were a beef or oil trust, a 
matter of money instead of the souls of our boys, we might 
expect to hear from him. The city of Wichita is governed by 
Republican officers that connive at the saloonkeepers and re- 
ceive a monthly fine or bribe, and don’t prosecute the violaters. 
of the State law. This statement is not guess work, for I have 
investigated the matter. 


The statement that the United States Government 
licenses saloons is frequently made. It is an error. 
The Government licenses no saloons in Wichita. 
There is a national revenue tax which is collected 
from every person who sells intoxicating liquors. 
The payment of this tax carries no permission to sell. 
The permission or refusal is a matter for the State 
to settle. If Wichita knowingly allows its Republi- 
ean officials to violate the laws of the State it is in 
positive rebellion. 


THE PRODUCTION OF QUAKER 
LITERATURE. 


BY T, HARVEY HAINES. 
(Continued from last week. ) 


Secondly, such demand for the right to independ- 
ent judgment in religious matters was an immediate 
interference with the political order. It was in direct 
opposition to the current view that religion was the 
same thing for all. But this awakening meant a much 
severer jolt to current political conception than the 
mere divorce of religion and politics. This demand 
for the right to independent judgment would not stop: 
at spiritual matters. It must inevitably mean the 
further progress in democracy which was begun when 
the great charter was wrested from John. When 
Oliver Cromwell, seeing the vacillation of Essex, and 
his apparent reluctance to so reduce the King as to 
make his capture inevitable, said, ‘‘ If I met the King 
in battle, I should fire my pistol at the King as at an- 
other,” he had the vision of “ all men being born free 
and equal.” ‘These independents in religion were in- 
dependents in politics. They saw the right, inherent 
in every huntan being, to freedom to work out the 
very best there is in him—to make his life the fullest 
and richest possible life. Here was being born a new 
conception of democracy. It was different from the 
old Greek democracies by virtue of the idea of social 
solidarity which was coupled with it. This impulse 
to break out from restraint was the same as in the 
Greek in many respects. It differed in coming in a 
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people already bound by a long habit of living in a 
state, and impressed with the supreme usefulness of 
man to man. And there was yet more than the gos- 
pel of selfishness, of Hobbes, in the lower strata of 
the consciousness of these new Englishmen. They 
knew, or at least they acted as if they knew (which 
may be very different) that an individual life can de- 
velop an internal perfection only when it is knit into 
other lives. They seemed to know instinctively that 
no man can live unto himself alone and yet really 
live. They knew that the conjunct life is the only 
real life. But they knew as instinctively that the in- 
itiative for social advance must come from the indi- 
vidual. This was effort at new and higher accommo- 
dation, and the former was the result of the organi- 
zation which the English had already made so success- 
ful in national life. The accommodation meant a 
revolution in political organization. 

England had repelled the Armada with the special 
_ aid of a great storm which struck terror into the 
Spanish and sent them around the Orkneys. Spain 
and Rome were no longer to be feared. But the Eng- 
lish people had an Armada at home in the autocratic 
Stuarts who tried to govern without the Parliament, 
resorting to all manner of means of raising money 
on their own account rather than have a Parliament 
which would make new laws to circumvent the crown 
in its attempts to establish in England what Richelieu 
had built up in France. This ignoring of some of the 
provisions of the great charter was deeply resented. 
But the deep-grown habit of reverence for the king, 
enabled Charles I to proceed to what seem to us ab- 
solutely intolerable abuses, without open opposition. 
And even after the war was entered upon, it enabled 
him to play one party against the other for seven 
years. This patience of the Englishman is the great 
and crowning virtue of the period. He had new 
vision and no one knew it better than he. He knew 
this state of affairs was utterly contrary to his vision. 
But he seems to have had an abiding trust that the 
right realization of his vision must come out of this 
same intolerable state of affairs, if he only kept the 
vision constantly in mind and tried by every means 
coming to his hand to realize it. But the genius of 
the Englishman seems to come out most significantly, 
in this period, in his unwillingness to break with his 
own past, save where it is found to be surely neces- 
sary for progress. He is no lover of change and revo- 
lution as such. He must be assured that the change 
is for the better. And he will make it as nearly as 
may be a growth out of the present. Then, too, he 
knows not only how to wait, but also how to suffer 
when the odds are against him and he is yet assured 
that his vision is true. He is of the stock of the mar- 
tyrs as George Fox said of his mother. Ever since 
the days of Wicliff, Englishmen had given their lives 
at the stake and in battle for the sake of their ideals. 
So, when Puritanism and independency and Quaker- 
ism came, they came every one with this willingness, 
if need be, to lose all for the sake of that which was 
of such transcendant worth as to be invaluable. 

The people of England would not pay taxes which 


were not authorized by Parliament, and they would 
be heard. They published 30,000 pamphlets from 
1640 to 1688, and they organized that most remark- 
able army the world has ever seen, the praying and 
discussing “ Ironsides” or the ‘‘ New Model.” The 
pamphlets and the discussion spread the spirit of re- 
form and made Charles’s and Strafford’s ideas of 


‘government more impossible every day. Strafford 


was beheaded, despite the efforts of the king in his 
behalf, and the king’s own double dealing revealed 
more clearly every day that he could not remain the 
ruler of this people. Finally, in January, 1649, the 
deed was done which shocked all Europe, and Eng- 
Jand had no king. The period of the commonwealth, 
judged by the standards of constitutionality, was far 
more lawless than that of Charles. Of course Crom- 
well himself was an anomaly in English history. It 
was a period though of order and progress. ‘The Pro- 
tector was a great-hearted man of the people, and he 
certainly, with his Parliament, was most desirous of 
advancing that people’s good. He was at times auto- 
cratic with the Presbyterians, but he was sure he was 
doing better by them than they would have done by 
the independents, had they been in power. He made 
an England where a much larger degree of freedom 
of conscience was made possible than ever before. It 
was still not so large that George Fox and Friends 
did not suffer long imprisonments and many other 
hardships. But there was a kinship of soul between 
the Protector and the preacher from Leicestershire 
which led him to bid George Fox, as he was leaving 
him once, to “ come again to my house, for if thou 
and I were together but an hour a day, we should be 
nearer one to the other.” Friends took no part in the 
political struggle for a government by the people. 
But they were a powerful though silent plea for a 
more real freedom of conscience than any had yet 
dared to dream of asking for. Out of this struggle 
for the political supremacy of the people came this 
humble-minded people claiming to have come closer 
to the only true guide, the Spirit of the living God, 
than any had previously done. And truly their lives 
seemed to bear out their ‘pretensions. They were 
plain spoken people. Yea was yea, and no oath could 
strengthen it. They could not hurt or destroy. They 
could not fight or offer physical resistance to their 
persecutors. They had no ambition to found a 
church. They wanted all men everywhere, though, 
to come to an experimental knowledge of the work of 
the Spirit of God in their souls, building up that life 
which is the only true life. Thus, though they were 
not in polities, they were an important factor in the 
social and political growth that England was making. 
Quakerism is not in any sense a civil polity. But it is 
the ground plan for every possible society. 


(To be continued. ) 


The severest punishment suffered by a sensitive 
mind, for injury inflicted upon another, is the con- 
sciousness of having done it.—Richard Steele. 
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NOLES AND IMPRESSIONS OF DUBLIN 
YEARLY MEETING, 1906. 


The Yearly Meeting of Friends in Ireland was 
held in Dublin as usual, beginning on the 28th of 
Fourth month, with the two sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, and a meeting 
for united prayer in the evening, and ending on the 
4th of Fifth month, with the concluding meeting of 
same. On the First-day which immediately followed, 
the meetings for worship were well attended, both in 
Dublin and the suburbs. There was a great absence 
of ministers from other lands, Joseph Elkinton, from 
Philadelphia, and Edward Grubb and Albert J. Cros- 
field from England, being the only ones. Neverthe- 
less we were favored with good meetings. 

The business of the yearly meeting proper com- 
menced on Second-day morning, and during the day 
good progress was made. The “ Missionary Helpers’ 
Union ” meeting in the afternoon, and the annual 
meeting of the Irish Branch of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association were deeply interesting occa- 
sions. Besides the presence of Albert J. Crosfield 
from the London Board we had the company of mis- 
sionaries from Syria, India, Ceylon and China. News 
came during the meeting of the somewhat sudden 
death of Henry E. Clark, who had spent so many use- 
ful years in the Madagascar Mission. 

In the business sessions several matters of interest 
occupied the attention of Friends, whether the year- 
ly meeting should not be held occasionally in Ulster 
or Munster; the invitation from the Five Years’ 
Meeting of American Friends to appoint “ fraternal 
delegates ” to the meeting of that body intended to be 
held next year at Richmond; the consideration of the 
opium traffic between India and China, and the condi- 
tion of the four public schools belonging to Friends, 
all of which were reported to be in a healthy, improv- 
ing condition. 

Valuable counsel and encouragement were given 
in the addresses delivered during the consideration of 
the state of the Society in this land; the necessity of 
experiencing the gathering power of the Holy Spirit 
in our hearts individually and in our meetings collec- 
tively; the importance of keeping close to our heay- 
enly Master if we are to keep in His steps; the aggres- 
sive character of true Christian work and service, and 
the necessity for earnest and intercessory prayer, 
with other kindred subjects, were fully set before us. 

During the yearly meeting as a whole it was felt 
that we were favored with divine help and guidance, 
and the feeling prevailed that the prayers of many 
on its behalf had been answered. 

Devotional meetings were held each morning as 
usual, and each evening, at 8.30, meetings solely of 
young Friends were held and greatly appreciated by 
those who attended them. There is evidence of spir- 
itual growth in more than a few of our younger mem- 
bers. While there is cause of rejoicing in the fact 
of some progress having been made, we are very con- 
scious that much land has yet to be possessed, and 
very striking evidence of this was shown in the large 


map of Ireland, displayed at the Home Mission Con- 


ference, with the many disused meeting houses and 
discontinued meetings marked upon it. While there 
is much to keep us humble, the watchword was sound- 
ed out, “ Be of good courage and go forward.” 
J. Bewiry Bratz. 
6 Haston St., Dublin, 5th mo. 11th, 1906. 


CONSTRUCTIVE QUAKERISM. 


One who is merely a Protestant is not a Christian. 
One who is largely Protestant, must be a very poor 
Christian. The religion which makes the best possi- 
ble of priest and confessional, mass and ritual, is to 
be preferred to the religion which only protests. One 
whose position is largely negative needs to be careful 
lest “ he throw out the baby with the water from the 
bath.” 

When the question is asked, ‘‘ What do Friends be- 
lieve?” we sometimes hear an answer like this: 
“Friends have a testimony against outward ordi- 
nances; a testimony against a program of worship; a 
testimony against the distinctions between the clergy 
and the laity; a testimony against oaths and war and 
worldliness.”’ 

If this is all, then Quakerism is a poor, fruitless 
thing, fitted to fill the remaining space in its ceme- 
teres, and a live man will be ready for something 
most un-Quakerly at once. 

Friends do believe in baptism, baptism which 
dips one into Jesus Christ; baptism with the Holy 
Spirit which is the privilege and power of the Chris- 
tian. Friends do believe in communion, in par- 
taking of the Bread of Life which Christ Himself 
breaks unto them, the partaking by faith of the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ, a communion of which the 
daily meal is a daily symbol. 

Friends do believe in the clergy; they believe in 
abolishing the distinction between the clergy and the 
laity, by making all clergy—a true sacerdotalism 
which obtains in the priesthood of the whole Church. 

‘Friends believe in using this world, yet not “ to the 
full,” remembering that its “ scenery passeth away.” 
They believe in Christ’s method of overcoming evil, 
and Christ’s measure of the value of the simple 
“yea” or “nay ” unattended by dire curse, or appeal 
to sacred name. 

Their true mission is to lift up—until the work- 
man’s bench or the kitchen table becomes an altar, 
the odor of the newly-turned furrow becomes holy in- 
cense, the noise of the shop an anthem, the sweat of 
toil sacred, and all life a sacrament. 

Better far in message and in life to infuse every 
common duty with the spirit of religion than to spend 
one’s days protesting against the fact that some one 
else finds God in some sacred thing or appointed off- 


cial. 
“arth’s crammed with heaven, 
_ And every common bush afire with God. 
Yet only he who sees takes off his shoes, — 
The rest sit round and pluck blackberries.” 


—HLHllison R. Purdy, in Western Work. 
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THE DAY OF THE SPANK. 


_ BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, AUTHOR OF “ PIGS IS PIGS.” 


oy ares | 7? 


It was twilight, and the shades were drawn in the 
room where Deedee’s cot stood like a white, iron- 
barred cage. Every sign told that Deedee was go- 
ing to sleep. The most pronounced indication was 
Deedee herself, who stood in her crib, rampant, re- 
gardant, and wide-awake. She clung to the side of 
the crib, and trod the sheets into a tangled mass of 
white. Like the death of an alligator, the going to 
sleep of Deedee was a long and strenuous affair. 

Mrs. Rawson stood looking at her daughter with 
reproachful eyes. It was a family tradition that 
Deedee must go to sleep quietly, quickly, and without 
any nonsense. Every evening, when Mrs. Rawson 
put the little white figure in the crib, she had re- 
newed hopes that the tradition would prove a verity; 
every, evening Deedee shattered that tradition to lit- 
tle bits. The go-to-sleep hour was her glorious hour 
of rebellion. For weeks she had trampled under her 
pink feet the bed-going rules, triumphantly regard- 
less of law and order. She did not see, looming 
larger and larger, and approaching nearer and nearer 
each day, the stern and horrid form of the Spank! 

It had been decided, in family conclave, that Dee- 
dee was old enough to be punished by the laying on 
of hands. It was decided at a time when Deedee was 
not in the room, and everyone had been very stern 
about it. People could be stern about Deedee when 
she was not there. When she appeared, they had to 
stop being stern, and kiss her. 

Deedee was twenty-two months old, and ninety- 
eight per cent. pure sweetness. Envious neighbor 
mothers said her short, curly hair was tow-colored, 
which was not true. Every one admitted that her 
eyes were like round bits of blue sky. It was clear 
that she had inherited the sweetness from her 
mother; equally clear that the two per cent. of un- 
adulterated stubbornness came from her father. He 
said so himself. But he did not believe it. 

Deedee was beginning to be a person. She could 
say what she wanted, and sometimes people could un- 
derstand her. It was quite time, everyone agreed, 
that her education should begin. If she was to grow 
up into a noble, sincere womanhood, she must be 
properly started. Only the night before the day of 
the spank Mrs. Rawson had begun her religious edu- 
cation. Standing at her mother’s-knee—for Deedee 
would not kneel to God or man—she had repeated: 


“ Nowee-laim-downee-seep, 
Padee-o-so-tee.” 
Which the most dense person would recognize as: 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 
As a first attempt, it was a grand success, except that 
she did not, as she had stated, “lay me down to 
sleep.” On the contrary, she stood upright in her 
erib for an hour, calling for “ Mamie,” the meaning 
of which was, that she wished to be rocked, and to 
have “ Mary Had a Little Lamb ” sung to her. 


The day of the spank had opened inauspiciously. 
When Deedee awoke, at five o’clock in the morning, 
the rain was falling in torrents, which presaged a day 
indoors, and to begin with, she stood in her crib and 
ealled for “ laim.” 

Mrs. Rawson awakened slowly to a consciousness 
that Deedee was slowly but regularly repeating the 
word, and she sat up in bed and thought. “ Laim ” 
was a new word, of unknown meaning, but, whatever 
it was, Deedee wanted it. She insisted on having it. 
It was evident that nothing but “laim ” would sat- 
isfy her. 

Mrs. Rawson studied the word deeply. It did not 
suggest anything to eat or drink. It had no apparent 
relation to any toy, game, song, person or thing. She 
awakened Mr. Rawson, who sat up in bed with a sigh. 
Deedee watched him expectantly. 

“Laim, Deedee ?” he asked, and she smiled bril- 
liantly. 

“Papa, laim ! ” she repeated. 

“Laim ¢” he said, thoughtfully, “ Laim ?” 

He looked about the room and at the ceiling; he 
wrinkled his brow, and craned his neck to look into 
the next room. 

“IT give it up,” he said. ‘“ Perhaps her grand- 
father would know. Maybe it is something he taught 
her.” 


They lifted Deedee from her crib, and set her on 
the floor, and she pattered out of the room and down 
the hall. They could hear her demanding “ aim ” 
of her grandfather, and his puzzled replies. 

“‘Laim, birdy? What is it? Say it again, Dee- 
dee. Laim? Daddy doesn’t know what you want, 
Deedee.” 


Neither did Uncle Ed. Nobody knew but Deedee, 
and she wanted it so very badly. She came back and 
stood by her mother’s bed and pleaded for it. 

It was a hard day for Mrs. Rawson, Monday and 
wash day, so Deedee could not bother Katie in the 
kitchen, and raining. Deedee wandered through the 
rooms disconsolately only to return to her mother’s 
knee and ask for “aim.” She refused her toys, she 
would not sew with a pin, she would not sit at the 
desk and write, and she would not look at the photo- 
graph book. Worse than all, she would not keep still 
a minute. By noon Mrs. Rawson had a headache. 
By twilight she had “nerves,” and now she stood look- 
ing at her daughter with reproachful eyes. Deedee 
had repeated the unknown word ten thousand times, 
and stood in her crib clamoring for “ laim” as in- 
sistently as ever. 

As Wellington, at Waterloo, prayed for night or 
Blucher, Mrs. Rawson longed for the angel of sleep 
or Mrs. Rawson. It was Mr. Rawson that came. He 
entered the house, wet and disgusted, with his trou- 
sers clinging to his legs in mud bedraggled disrepute, 
and dropped his soaking hat and umbrella into a 
corner with the recklessness of a tired man and fell 
into a chair in an abandonment of weariness. He 
breathed a long breath of thankfulness that a hard 
day was ended. 
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“John! ” came the voice of his wife, “ come in 
here and see if you can do anything with Edith. I 
have worked with her all day and I am utterly worn 
out.” 


“Oh, plague !” he muttered. He sat a moment 
fingering the arm of his chair, and then drew himself 
to his feet and walked into the bedroom with, the air 
of one who is performing a disagreeable task. 

“What is it ?”’ he asked, almost harshly, and Mrs. 
Rawson’s eyes filled with tears. 

“T can’t do anything with her,” she exclaimed. 
“She won’t go to sleep. She has been dreadful all 
day. I can’t stand it another minute.” 

She threw herself on the bed and covered her face 
with her hands. She was weeping. 

Mr. Rawson frowned. 

Deedee looked at him sweetly. 

“‘ Papa, laim,” she said. 

“No !” he replied, ‘‘ No laim, Deedee. 
and go to sleep like a good girl. 
low nice.” 

He beat up her pillow and turned it over, and 
drew the sheets straight. Then he took the baby and 
laid her gently down. She smiled and cuddled into 
the pillow. 

“ Oh, what a nice bed! ” he exclaimed. 
nice bed, Deedee ?” 

““ Nice bed,” she repeated. 

“Shall I cover your feet ?” he asked. 

“ Feet cov,” she said, eagerly. 

He spread the sheet over her feet. 

‘Shut your eyes,” he said in gentle warning, and 
her eyes closed so tightly that the lids wrinkled. 

“ Now, good night, Deedee,” he called. 

“ Night, pa—pa !” she cooed. 

Mr. Rawson stole quietly from the room, and 
dropped cautiously but gratefully into his easy chair 
again. He leaned back and smiled grimly. Women, 
he thought, lacked the necessary tact to handle chil- 
dren, or had contagious nerves. How easily a man 
could— 

“Papa, laim !” 

The clear voice of Deedee cut his reflections into 
two pieces. In two strides he was in the bedroom. 
Deedee was standing in the erib. 

‘Papa, laim ! ” she inquired anxiously. 

“No !” he said, sternly, “ No laim !” 

“‘ Papa, laim !” she demanded. 

“No !” he said in a tone that froze her smile into 
soberness. She looked at him doubtfully. Her pink 
and white chin puckered ready for a ery. 

““ Papa, laim, laim ! ” she pleaded. 

He bent over her and forcibly laid her head upon 
her pillow. 


“ Deedee !” he said in a voice that was new and 
unknown to her, “Go to sleep! Be quiet! Stop 
this instant, or Twill Spank you !” 

In heaven, I suppose, the angels continued to sing 
joyfully. Somewhere in the West, no doubt, the sun 
shone gaily down upon nodding, care-free blossoms. 
Even in the next block, it is possible some good baby 


Lie down 
Papa’ll fix your pil- 


Seelam tat 


Mr. Rawson. 


was being smuggled in a smiling mother’s arms. But, 
to Deedee, lying in a corner of her crib, the world 
had grown a million years older in a single instant. 
Her sweetly pleasant world had become a world of 
harsh words and cruel faces. Her mamma dear wore 
a mask of unfeeling coldness. Her papa dear stood 
towering above her, a giant of wrath, brandishing a 
terrible mysterious weapon, the verb “ to spank.” 

Her friends, her playmates, her lovers, the provid- 
ers of her joy, had hardened into avengers. She was 
alone in the world of bludgeons. 


She lay a minute palpitating, while her chin trem- 
bled piteously. What was to be done when her par- 
ents vanished, and these strange, harsh people stood 
in their places ? 

She crept to the foot of the crib, where her father 
still stood, and, standing upright, clasped his arm in 
her embrace. 

“‘ Pa-pah! ” she said, longingly. 

Gently, but very firmly, he laid her once more on 
her pillow. 

“Edith,” he said, in a hard voice that she did not 
know, “ Lie still and go to sleep. Let us have no 
more of this. Go to sleep!” 

From the dining room came the tinkle of the din- 
ner bell. He helped Mrs, Rawson to arise, and they 
went and left Deedee alone in the dark. 


Mr. Rawson ate his soup in silence. It was impos- 
sible to be lively under the circumstances. Even 
Uncle Ed said nothing, and Grandpa did not feel 
called upon to begin the conversation. With the 
meat the silence became intolerable. Uncle Ed ven- 
tured to speak. 

“ When I was a kid,” he said, lightly, “I used to 
be spanked with a six-inch plank.” 

“ Edward !.” exclaimed Mrs. Rawson. 
you say such a thing! ” 

“Tt did me good,” he averred. ‘“‘ You can’t begin 
too young. We all have some of the devil in us, and 
the only way to get it out is to pound it out.” 

Mrs. Rawson laid down her fork, and her eyelids 
trembled. 

“Cut that out, Ed,” suggested Mr. Rawson, 
“ Kitty has the nerves, to-night; the subject is un- 
popular.” 

“TJ think she is going to be good now,” said Grand- 
pa, “she seems quiet enough. She must have gone 
to sleep.” 

“T certainly do hope so,’? Mrs. Rawson said, “I 
never had such a day with her.” 

“Mamma, laim!” came the little voice from the 
bedroom. 

“T met Cranforth to-day, Kitty,” said Mr. Raw- 
son. 

“Mamma, laim! Mamma, laim! ” called Deedee. 

“He asked to be remembered to you,” continued 
“ He was with May Wilson—” 

From the bedroom came a low, nerve-racking wail: . 

“Mamma, laim! Papa, laim! ” 

It grew in volume. It became a genuine cry, punc- 
tuated by the call of “ laim.” 


“ How can 
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Mrs. Rawson glanced at her husband despairingly. 
He caught the glance and dropped his eyes to his 
plate. 

“T shall spank her when I am through with my 
dinner,” he said. ‘“ There is no other way.” 

There was little said during the balance of the 
meal, It was a very solemn occasion. They were 
thinking of Deedee. There was no doubt that the 
psychological moment had come. The crime and the 
punishment were properly balanced. 

Now, or never, was the time to spank, but the Raw- 
sons were a ridiculously tender-hearted family, and, 
as the dinner wore away, the spanking of Deedee be- 
came a monstrous event in their minds. It loomed 
_ huge and epoch-making above tea pots and puddings, 
taking an importance equal to the destruction of the 
world or the change of a dynasty. 

When they arose, it was with a solemnity befitting 
the occasion, and they marched to the front room as 
a jury bringing in a death sentence hies into the court 
room. 

Deedee still cried for “ laim.” 

The four seated themselves, and looked gloomily 
at the carpet. Mr. Rawson opened his mouth, gulped 
twice, and closed it again. Uncle Edward tapped the 
carpet with his toe. Grandpa looked somber. 

“ Well? ” said Mrs. Rawson, at length. Mr. Raw- 
son avoided her eye. He looked out of the window. 
He arose and stood by the window, putting his hands 
deep in his trousers pockets. 

“Tf you are going to—” said Mrs. Rawson. 
not—” 

Deedee was becoming quite unbearable. Presently 
the neighbors might come to complain. 

Mr. Rawson turned and walked slowly toward the 
bedroom. The three other adults sat grimly. As he 
parted the curtains, Mrs. Rawson sprang across the 
room and caught his arm. 

“ Frank!” she cried, eagerly, “ you won’t be too 
severe? You won’t get angry, and hurt her?” 

“Tf you want to spank her, do so. If you want 
me to spank her, do not interfere.” He shook off her 
arm, and she went back to her chair, weeping. 

Mr. Rawson entered the bedroom. Deedee paused 
in her crying. In the half-light, he could see her 
standing in the crib. He put out his hand to take 
her, and she clung to it. 

“ Papa, laim! ” she pleaded. 

“ Edith,” he said, hoarsely, “you have been 
naughty. Papa told you to go to sleep, and mamma 
told you to go to sleep. When we tell you to go to 
sleep, you must go to sleep. Now this is the last time 
T'll tell you. Will you lie down and go to sleep?” 

“Papa, laim!” she said, impatiently. 

He compressed his lips, and, lifting her, laid her 
in the bed, face downward, and held her there. She 
struggled and yelled. 

“ Be quiet! ” he said; “ be quiet, or papa will spank 
you!” 

She uttered one long-drawn wail of “ Laim! ” 

He sighed deeply, and raised his right hand. Let 
us please go back to the other room. 


ce Tf 


Three Rawsons sat there with drawn faces, their 
hands pressed over their ears. There came, even 
through those coverings, the sound of a dozen short, 
sharp claps and a series of quick cries, and then si- 
lence, broken only by the great sobs of the little girl 
in the next room—-sobs that rent their way out, shak- 
ing the little body until the crib rattled. They grew 
weaker and weaker, and farther apart, and Mr. Raw- 
son stole quietly out of the bedroom, wiping his face 
with his handkerchief. 

“T think she will be good now,” said Grandpa 
gently. 

The baby, shocked and surprised, lay on the pillow 
thinking, as much as a baby could think. Something 
eruel and unlooked-for had happened to her. Her 
parents had turned cruel. She had no one to love-up 
to in the nursery. She had been hurt. Papa, dear, 
had hurt her, because she cried for “ laim.” 

“T hope she will,” said Mrs. Rawson in reply to 
Grandpa, and at that moment, from the bedroom, 
came Deedee’s voice. 

“ Papa!” it pleaded. 

Mr. Rawson jumped from his chair. 
that child needed— 

“ Papa, kiss! ” pleaded Deedee, softly. 

They all kissed her. They hugged her until she 
gasped for breath, and she smiled at them all and for- 
gave them all, even while the sobs came occasionally 
to shatter her smile. 

“Isn’t she a dear, dear baby?” cried Mrs. Raw- 
son. “ Poor little thing!” 

When they had loved her enough to counteract all 
the salutary effects of the spank, Mrs. Rawson drove 
them out. 

“Come, dear,” she said to Deedee, “say your 
prayers; mamma forgot.” 

Deedee joyously pressed against her mother’s 
knee, 

“ Now I,” prompted Mrs. Rawson. 

“ Now-er,”’ repeated Deedee. 

“Lay me,” said Mrs. Rawson. 

“Laim,”’ echoed Deedee with satisfaction, and 
wondered why all her family suddenly shouted, 
“ Laim,” and laughed and crowded around her again, 
and kissed her and kissed her. 

“ Poor baby!”’ said Mrs. Rawson. ‘ To be spanked 
for wanting to say her prayers! ” 

“ By George!” said Uncle Edward. “ Talk about 
your martyrs! She beats the whole bunch.”— 
American Illustrated Magazine. 


Evidently 


Eduratinonal. 


FRIENDS’ UNIVERSITY. 


Friends’ University is nearing the close of her 
eighth year of work, and those working in close touch 
with the institution feel that God’s blessing continues 
with it. The enrollment during the year has reached 
three hundred as a total from all departments. Her 
graduates are filling places of honor, and her influ- 
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ence is steadily widening. At the approaching com- 
mencement a class of eleven young men and women 
will be graduated from the college course and receive 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

The greatest encouragement of the year, to those 
most concerned with the financial foundation of 
Friends’ University, has been the gift of Andrew Car- 
negie of $25,000 to the endowment fund, made upon 
the provision of Friends raising an equal amount. At 
the spring meeting of the Board of Directors plans 
were made for immediate efforts to meet the condi- 
tion. 

Professor J. Edwin Jay and wife are expected 
home early in the summer from the East, where he 
has been attending Yale Divinity School during the 
past year. He will resume his duties as Professor of 
Biblical Literature and vice-president in the fall. 

Much work has been done this spring in the way 
of improvements in buildings and on the campus. 
Superintendent John G. Kirby, besides overseeing 
the construction of the main stairway from the first 
floor to the main floor, also did much work in prepar- 
ing the ground for Arbor Day. Under his super- 
vision nearly two hundred trees were set out, and the 
prospects are good for most of them growing. It is 
a coincidence that John G. Kirby was a member of 
the committee appointed in 1865 by Iowa Yearly 
meeting to prepare plans for the setting out of trees 
on the Iowa Yearly Meeting House grounds. 

On the 18th of Fifth month an intercollegiate de- 
bate was held at Friends’ University, with Penn Col- 
lege, Iowa. The decision of the judges was given to 
Penn College, by a vote of two to one. A return de- 
bate will be held at Oskaloosa next year. 

A valuable library has recently been presented to 
the University by Grand River and Spring River 
Quarterly Meetings. The gift comes as a very wel- 
come addition to the University library, which needs 
all the assistance and enlargement possible. 


Che International Desson. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
LESSON XI. SIXTH MONTH 10, 1906. 
PETER’S GREAT CONFESSION. 
Mark 16: 13-28, 
GoLDEN Text: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. — Matt. 16: 16, 


DAILY READINGS. 
Second-day, Sixth mo. 4.—Peter’s great confession. Matt. 16: 13-28, 
Third-day, Sixth mo. 5.—Sure foundation. 2 Tim. 2: 19-21. 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 6.—Precious corner stone. Isa. 28: 14-20. 
Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 7.—Living stones. 1 Peter 2: 1-10. 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 8.—Following Christ. Matt. 10: 32-42. 
Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 9.—Counting the cost. Luke14: 25-33, 
First-day, Sixth mo, 10.—Forsaking all. Heb. 11: 24-27, 


Time.—The fall of 29 A.D. 

Place.—On the slopes of Mt. Hermon, in the re- 
gion of Ozsarea Philippi, abut 25 or 30 miles north 
of the Sea of Galilee. 

Rulers.—Same as in previous lesson. 

Parallel Passages—Mark 8: 27 to 9: 1; Luke 
9; 18-27, in part. 


After the miracle described in the last lesson Jesus 
returned to Galilee, where he wrought a number of 
miracles—the feeding of the four thousand, healing 
of the blind man, ete. See Mark 7: 31 to 8: 26. Then 
he again left Galilee and went to the north into the 
“regions of Cxesarea Philippi. This, so far as re- 
corded, is the farthest north that Christ ever went. 
It was a beautiful country. The Cesarea in this dis- 
trict was called Philippi to distinguish it from the 
large seaport so much better known. The town was 
founded by Philip the Tetrarch, hence its name. 

13. “Now when Jesus came into the parts of 
Cesarea Philippi.” R. V. ‘ Who do men say that 
the Son of Man is?” Amer. R. V. The word used 
for men signifies the people as distinguished from the 
Scribes and Pharisees. This title is not applied to 
Christ except by himself with a single exception. 
(Acts 7: 56.) 

14. “ And they said, Some say John the Baptist; 
some, Elijah; and others, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets.” R. V. There was a rumor that John the 
Baptist had risen from the dead. Herod Antipas 
thought that this might be so. (Mark 6:16.) “ Eli 
jah.” Compare Mal. 4: 5. “Jeremiah.” He was 
held to be the great representative prophet, and the 
book bearing his name was placed first of the Proph- 
ets in the Jewish canon of Scripture. ‘‘ One of the 
prophets.” Compare Luke 9: 19. 

15. “ But who say ye that lam?” R.V. Jesus 
had probably asked the previous question so as to lead 
them to make their own confession of a higher faith. 

16. “Simon Peter.” Always ready to be the 
spokesman, and he was probably the oldest of the 
Twelve. “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God.” He states it unequivocally as a certain 
fact. “The living God” is an Old Testament ex- 
pression (Hos. 1: 10), and means primarily a living 
deity as opposed to the dead gods of the heathen; 
there is perhaps also a meaning of a being full of life 
and so sympathetic with man and entering into a per- 
sonal relationship with man. 

17. “ Bar-Jonah.” R. V. The son of Jonah, as 
Bar-Tholomew, the son of Tholomew. “ Flesh and 
blood.” Equivalent to “man” or human nature. It 
was a truth which to be understood must be person- 
ally felt—it could be disclosed by God alone. 

18. ‘‘ And [also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” Amer. 
R. V. Few verses in the New Testament have caused 
more controversy as to the exact meaning than this. 
The different interpretations may be grouped under 
two heads: (1) The Roman Catholic view—that 
Peter himself was the foundation upon which the 
church was to be built—that a vast ecclesiastical or- 
ganization was to be established on Peter as the foun- 


dation. There is absolutely no scriptural evidence for | 


this assumption—in fact, James was undoubtedly the 
head of the Apostolic Church so far as it had a head. 
The whole tenor of the New Testament indicates that 
the apostles were considered as equals. Peter neither 
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assumed nor was given any position of authority over 
the others. (2) There are varying Protestant views, 
some of which include a view somewhat like the Ro- 
man Catholic view, but making Peter the founder by 
virtue of his sermon on the Day of Pentecost. An- 
other is that Christ meant that He would build His 
church not on Peter, but on the declaration which 
Peter had made—the statement of a living truth. 
Still another that Christ meant Himself when He 
spoke of the Rock. But while it is true that Christ 
is the rock; for Him to mean Himself here mixes 
metaphors—speaking of Himself as both Builder and 
Rock in the same sentence. Still another and more 
probable is that Christ played upon Peter’s name, 
Peter meaning a rock, somewhat in this way: Thou 
art Peter, a rock, and upon this rock, this character 
strengthened by divine grace and revelation, I will 
build the assembly of my people. It is this faith upon 


“which my church shall be built. It shall be con- 


structed out of “ living stones” who have faith in Me 
as their Saviour, the Son of God. Compare Peter’s 
own words. (1 Peter 2: 4-8.) It should be noted 
that the word “ church ” is not used in the Gospels 
except here and in Matthew 18: 17. To read into 
these passages the modern idea of a church, or even 
the idea of the latter half of the first century, is to 
disregard the fundamental rules of interpretation. 
The apostles could not possibly have understood such 
a meaning nor would Christ have so used the word. 
It means in the Gospels simply an assembly or gath- 
ering and has no ecclesiastical meaning whatever. 
“Hades” (not hell) means the place of departed 


spirits. The meaning is the powers unseen cannot pre- 


vail against those whose faith is in Christ. 

19. This is a confessedly difficult verse also. A 
eardinal principle of interpretation must never be for- 
gotten here—that is, that no important doctrine is 
dependent on one statement, but is repeated else- 
where. Another principle is that, especially where 
metaphorical language is used, it is needful to try to 
find out how the hearers would have understood the 
words. On the first principle it will not be found 
elsewhere in Scripture’ that any exclusive power was 
given to Peter. On the second, “ Bind and loose ” 
was a technical expression among the Pharisees and 
meant to prohibit and to allow, and the meaning here 
seems to be that whatsoever Peter and others who 
were full of faith in Christ might forbid or allow 
would be ratified in heaven. Note that the word is 
“ whatsoever,” not “ whosoever.” It applies to things 
not persons. ‘ Key ” was a symbol of authority, and 
it is true that not only Peter, but all Christians can 
under the guidance of the Spirit decide what is to be 
prohibited and what allowed. 

20. The time was not yet come. 

21. This was evidently a terrible stumbling block 


- even to the twelve. Had they been told at first their 


faith might not have been strong enough to hold out. 

23. “ Get thee behind, Satan, thou art a stumbling 
block unto me; for thou mindest not the things of 
God, but the things of men.” R. V. Peter’s words 
were a temptation to our Lord to give up His mission 


and avoid the awful suffering that was impending. 
Hence the strong language. 

24. If the previous verse is rightly understood, 
how full of meaning is this! 

25. “ For whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it: and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall 
find it.” 

26. “ For what shall a man be profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and forfeit his life? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his life?” R. V. 
This is undoubtedly the correct translation of these 
two verses. ‘“ The contrast in this verse is not be- 
tween gaining this world and losing the next, but be- 
tween gaining that which is external to one’s self and 
losing one’s own character and life in the process.” 
When a man’s life has been spent, it cannot be bought 
back. 

28. This may refer to the Day of Pentecost. 


Christian Endeaunr. 
[Gommunieatiens for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH TENTH, 1906. 


CHRIST’S LIFE. VI. HIS RELATIONS TO HIS 
DISCIPLES, AND WHAT HE 
EXPECTS OF US. 

Matt. 10; 16-33. 

Second-day, Sixth mo. 4.—Christ expects wisdom. Luke16: 9-12. 

Third-day, Sixth mo. 5.—Christ expects us to obey. Matt. 5: 17-20. 

Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 6.—Christ expects purity. 1 John 3: 1-6. 

Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 7,—Christ expects boldness, Mark 13: 9-13. 

Sixth-day, Sixth mo, 8.—Christ expects gentleness, 2 Cor. 10: 1-6. 

Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 9.—Christ expects fidelity. Matt. 25: 21-30. 

Experience is a great teacher, we are told, and it 
is. But experience might be overwhelming if there 
was no forewarning; or it might fall short of possi- 
ble attainment if ideal and incitement were lacking. 
So when Christ sent forth His own, He first instruct- 
ed them so that they might know what to expect and 
what He expected of them. And the inspiration for 
all that they might—and would—have to endure lay 
in the fact that in all things they had Him for pat- 
tern; in suffering and in joy, in toilsome sowing and 
rejection, and in the glad harvest and the welcome 
into the rest of heaven. 

The expectations of an unsympathetic taskmaster 
are hard of fulfillment because of the impassable bar- 
rier between him and his servant. But Christ leads 
in all the way and will never send where He does not 
Himself go. What He expects of us is what, in the 
times of our highest, purest thinking, He shows us 
that He would like to have us be and do. 

The lesson above all others that is taught by our 
Seripture for to-day is that our Lord expects us to be 
at work for Him; to be His assistants. What He 
would be in my country, my neighborhood, my home, 
my schoolroom, office, workshop, farm, my recreation, 
that He expects me to be, if so be His Spirit dwells in 
me; and unless it does I am none of His. 

He that was neighbor, though a despised Samari- 
tan, was type of Christlikeness to all men of every 
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race. Our bruised and despoiled neighbor may bear 
no physical hurt, and yet need none the less a minis- 
tration of oil and wine, of healing sympathy and re- 
viving love. The good Christian is a good neighbor 
to all men, and especially to them that are. of the 
household of faith; not of this lodge or fraternity, or 
that, but of the brotherhood in Christ; not because 
of a secret oath or distress sign, but because one is 
your Master, even Christ; and He expects brotherly 
kindness. 

He expects clean business, clean politics and clean 
society, too. “ In all thy ways acknowledge Him and 
He will direct thy paths.” 


Correspoudenre. 


a 


Editor Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In the difference of opinion concerning the origin or cause 
of the earthquake and the destruction of San Francisco by fire 
(“strange fire,” as those on the ground testify, too), there is 
one common ground of faith, and that is that God is good and 
God is love. But who is there that questions an earthly par- 
ent’s love who punishes severely in case of great need. There 
is a recognized difference of opinion as to the necessity of pun- 
ishment, but surely no one doubts the motive of love and good- 
ness underlying either theory. I do not wish to spend much 
time trying to judge the right or wrong of either theory con- 
cerning the earthquake. But the destruction of the worst part 
of San Francisco is a fact, and no one who is or has been close- 
ly acquainted with the terrible condition previous to its present 
destruction can doubt but that it needed to be cleansed by fire. 
The old buildings were not safe nor sanitary. The old streets 
were crooked and narrow and dangerous. The principal streets 
were either themselves lined with pitfalls for innocent girls 
and women, as well as for men, both old and young, or were 
contingent to such streets which forked off so easily as to 
lose many guileless victims every year. Can the loss of prop- 
erty and life by fire be compared to the terrible loss of liberty 
to even one pure sweet girl or woman, if she were my’ sister 
or yours, when the loss of liberty means a slavery of body, if 
not of soul, through a terrible lingering death, which can 
searcely be hinted at in print or public speech. San Francisco 
has long been known to be a leader in traffic in girls. If the 
city was destroyed by the Almighty hand of God, directly or 
indirectly, who can doubt it was the hand of infinite love? 


Emma T. CHARLES. 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Editor Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Referring to some recent correspondence in THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND on the subject of prohibition, the mistake which is made 
by those who insist upon the duty of all Christians to vote with 
the Prohibition party, is in assuming that all other political 
parties are opposed to the abolishment of the saloon. If such 
were indeed their avowed policy there would be some ground 
for the accusation that those who voted with them gave en- 
couragement to the liquor traffic. But the fact that they have 
not a prohibition plank in their platform gives no more ground 
for such an assumption than the omission by the Prohibition- 
ists of any allusion to a tariff or to free trade commits them 
to the support of either policy, or than a failure to advocate 
any particular moral reform is evidence of their opposition to 
it. With all respect to those good people who are laboring ac- 
cording to their convictions against the monstrous evil of in- 
temperance, I think their efforts would be far more effective if 
they were directed toward the nomination by the more influen- 
tial parties of candidates for office who are known to be in 
favor of such legislation as will promote the temperance cause. 
The remark in thy late editorial, that parties follow public 
sentiment, and do not lead it, was a just one, and as fast as 
they find that prohibition principles will command more votes 
than the opposite, they will be eager to adopt them. 


Truly thy friend, 


Baltimore, Md. BENJAMIN P. Moore. 


Editor Tor AMERICAN FRIEND: 


We notice in a recent issue of THE AMERICAN FRIEND that 
John Hadley and others, of Le Grand, Iowa, are removing to 
what was formerly AssmMmaboia, but is now part of the province 
of Saskatchewan, Canada. If this should meet the eye of any 
of these Friends or anyone else who can give the desired in- 
formation, we would be very glad to know where these Friends 
are located, and whether there is any prospect for the opening 


of a meeting in their neighborhood. We would also be glad to © 


hear of any other Friends who may remove to Western Canada. 
Our colony here is prospering, and our meetings increasing in 
attendance and interest. Address Wm. I. Moore, Swarthmore, 
Saskatchewan. 


Things of Iuterest Among Ourselves. 


Ellison R. Purdy delivered the baccalaureate sermon at North 


Branch Academy, Kansas, on the 20th inst. 


Rush Creek Monthly Meeting, Western Yearly Meeting, re- 
ceived 94 new members at its last two sessions. 


A Bible School was organized at East Philadelphia, N. C., 
the 13th inst. So far the work is very promising. 

New York Yearly Meeting is in session as we go to press. 
Allen Jay, Wm. P. Pinkham and Rufus M. Jones are expected 
to be among. the visitors. 


Golda E. Thompson was at Marshall Monthly Meeting, 
Western Yearly Meeting, the 10th inst., and remained over 
Sabbath with the Friends. They were cheered by her visit. 


J. Walter and Emma B. Malone will begin a holiness camp 
meeting at O. A. Winslow’s grove, six and one-half miles south 
and one and one-fourth miles west of Alton, O., the 31st inst. 

The secretary’s report showed 51 present at Prosperity, 
N. C., Bible School, Fifth month 13th. The young people take 
active part in the school. The collections are sufficient for 
the school’s needs. 


President H. Edwin McGrew has decided to remain in Pacific 
College another year. The College Board has arranged to 
lighten his work in the class-room, so that he will have more 
time for outside work. 


The meeting at Chehalem Center, near Newberg, Oregon, has 
just had a stirring revival under the leadership of F. M. George, 
resulting in fourteen additions to the meeting, and a few more 
are likely to join soon. 

The old meeting at Mill Creek, discontinued for some years, 
has been revived, and nearly a hundred were at Bible School 
and meeting there on the 13th inst. John T. Hadley and A. H. 
Sherrill labor there in the ministry. : 

Dublin Yearly Meeting reports a net increase of 15 for the 
current year. That is encouraging. The gain was made in 
spite of the fact that deaths exceeded births by 2, and 
removals-out exceeded removals-in by 4. 


Jacob Baker and his wife, Phila A. (Calvin) Baker cele- 
brated their 55th wedding anniversary the 8th inst. A number 
of the original guests were present. They are now living in 
Adrian, Mich., where Jacob Baker is doing pastoral work. 


Holly Springs Monthly Meeting, N. C., at the last session 
appointed a committee to ascertain if Friends at Needham’s 
Grove, N. C., desired a monthly meeting at that place. They 
are too far away to attend the meeting at Holly Springs. 


Allen Jay has been visiting Friends in and about Philadel- 
phia trying to secure money to purchase the Joseph Elkinton 
library for Earlham College. Those desiring to help should 
communicate with Samuel N. Rhoads, 1105 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Haviland Academy of Friends is in need of two Friends to 
serve as its principal and assistant teachers the coming year. 
Because of ill-health, Milton Kenworthy, who has served very 
acceptably the past two years, has resigned. For information 
address Elvira H. Parker, secretary of Board, Haviland, Kan. 


W. E. Woody and H. W. Reynolds were at Needham’s Grove, 
N. C., Fifth month 20th, it being the regular date of the pas- 
tor’s visit. The leading thought in the service was “ Total 
Abstinence from Use of Liquors.” At the close ten persons 
stood, thereby saying that they would never drink and would 
use their influence against the traffle. 


Spring River Quarterly Meeting was held at Fairview, Mo.. 
the 11th to 13th inst. J. Walter Malone, of Cleveland, O., and 
Jeremiah Hubbard, of Miami, I. T., were present. J. Walter 
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Malone was especially blessed in the presentation of gospel 
messages in the different sessions of the meeting. He also gave 
an illustrated talk on the “Scriptural Plan of the Ages” at 
Alba on Sabbath evening. 


Prof. Edwin Morrison, of Penn College, recently elected to 
the chair of physics at Earlham College, will remove to Rich- 
mond in time to teach in the Earlham Summer School. Prof. 
Morrison is a graduate of Earlham, and enters her faculty after 
having spent a number of years teaching at Pacific College and 
Penn College. Friends at Oskaloosa deeply regret the depart- 
ure of Prof. Morrison and his excellent wife from their midst. 


The meeting at Twin Mound, Kansas, continues to be a 
source of Quakerly life and activity. The membership of about 
sixty is mostly made up from other churches. An effort is be- 
ing put forth to extend the work to other nearby communities, 
with some good results. The greatest need in these new fields 
is for men and women who have had some training for Chris- 
tian work, and can be depended on to be faithful representa- 
tives of the church. 

Friends in Washington held a conference in Seattle the 21st 
and 22d ult. “A Historical Sketch of the Society of Friends ” 
was given by Herbert Cash, followed by a live discussion, and 
“ Friends’ Place in This Generation” was presented by Lewis 
I. Hadley and Charles Replogle. All the reports showed a 
steady increase in interest, attendance and membership. At 
the Bible School on First-day, John F. Hanson presented the 
lesson. <A spiritual fervor pervaded the entire conference. A 
second conference will be held at Everett, Seventh month 14th 
and 15th. 


At University Monthly Meeting, Wichita, Kan., held the 17th 
inst., Wm. 8. Wooten expressed a desire for a minute liberat- 
ing him for pastoral work at Miami Meeting in Indian Terri- 
tory, and religious work in the southeastern limits of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting for a time, and the minute was granted. On 
First-day, the 20th inst., Gurney Binford, who is spending a 
few days with his parents before leaving for his work in Japan, 
preached a very acceptable sermon at the morning meeting. 
University Meeting continues to prosper under the ministry of 
Oscar Moon, whose services have been blessed of God in the 
strengthening and encouragement of many of its members, 
especially the young. His work among the university students 
has been marked by a renewed interest and activity in the 
Christian societies of the school and in the meeting. 


There is now residing in Logan Township, Butler County, 
Kan., a company of earnest, substantial Friends who came 
from Iowa recently, bought farms and set about building homes 
and a church. They are eight miles south of Leon, on the 
Frisco Railroad, and about thirty-five miles east of Wichita. 
They have already several hundred dollars on deposit for a 
church building. They have been instrumental in establishing 
and are helping to maintain two Sabbath Schools, one at 10 and 
one at 3 o’clock. They are requesting their rights of member- 
ship sent to University Monthly Meeting, Wichita, from whence 
in time they will ask for a monthly meeting. They have ar- 
rangement with University Friends at present for a minister to 
visit them once a month. Eliza H. Cary was with them the 
13th inst. H. Davis Hoover, Latham, R. F. D. No. 1, will be 
pleased to correspond with Friends who may be interested. 


Miles and Georgia Reece write concerning their work at the 
Blue Ridge Normal Seminary, Patrick County, Va.; “ We have 
been here nearly 15 months, and our first school year has just 
closed. The public school of five months reached an enroll- 
ment of 137, and the subscription term of three months an en- 
rollment of 89, 175 being the enrollment for the year. It has 
been the thought of the committee to make the spring term 
largely a normal school for the benefit of those desiring to 
teach. This year there were seventeen from the school who 
took examination for teacher’s certificates. There were 
twenty-three boarding students. So we feel greatly encour- 
aged by the success of the school, but are saddened by the 
spiritual apathy which exists. Many are backslidden, and 
many more have never experienced saving grace. Whiskey and 
tobacco, with their attendant evils, are a curse to the com- 
munity. There is much illicit whiskey-selling and other forms 
of lawlessness. Application for six distilleries, all within a 
radius of five miles, are in for next court, but we expect them 
to be defeated. We have held but few night meetings on ac- 
count of disorderly conduct caused by drink, but this condition 
is improved since a year ago. We have had during the year an 
educational address by Prof. Thomas Newlin, of Guilford Col- 
lege; also one by J. E. Abernethy, a minister, of Mt. Airy, and 
two stereopticon lectures by Prof. John Woody. The school 
was taught by Miles Reece, principal, and Laura E. B. Moore, 
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of Genoa, N. C., as primary teacher. Laura EK. B. Moore is a 
young woman of excellent Christian character and ability as a 
primary teacher. This summer we are hoping to enlarge and 
repair the school building. We ask your prayers for an out- 
pouring of salvation so much needed here, and that we may be 
directed in everything by Him.” 


DIED. 


GuyER.—At his home in West York, Ill., Fifth month 6th, 
1906, Abram Guyer, son of Axon and Susan Guyer, aged nearly 
79 years. He was a minister for over forty years. 


JonES.—In China, Maine, Fifth month 17th, 1906, Mary R. 
Jones, wife of Alfred H. Jones, in her 85th year. She was a 
lifelong member of Friends, an elder for many years, an active 
worker in the church. She was loving and devoted in her 
family; strong in faith and Christian character. 


Regan.—At his home in Alba, Mo., Fifth month 5th, 1906, 
Robert Regan, in his 71st year. He was a member of Friends 
for nearly forty years. 


Simxin.—At Poplar Ridge, Cayuga County, N. Y., Fifth 
month 8th, 1906, Julia C. Simkin, aged 71 years. She was a 
birthright Friend. At the age of 27 she gave evidence of a 
definite spiritual change and became a positive, active Chris- 
tian. Her life was marked by sweetness and gentleness of 
spirit, thoughtfulness of the happiness and comfort of others, 
fondness for youthful society. 


Wuitr.—At his home, near Prairie Center, Kan., Fourth 
month 18th, 1906, William A. White, son of John Milton and 
Mary C. White, both deceased, aged over 49 years. The de- 
ceased was a recorded minister in Prairie Center Monthly 
Meeting, where he labored in this service for a number of years. 


RELIQUES OF THE CHRIST. 


I wonder if in Nazareth, 
By heedless feet o’errun, 
There lingers still some dear relique 
Of work by Joseph’s son; 
Some carved thought, some tool of toil, 
Some house with stones grown gray, 
A home He built who had not where 
His weary head to lay. 


It were a thing most beautiful, 
Of rare and rich design; 

And something very true and strong, 
Made by a skill divine; 

The roadside stones at sight of Him 
Could scarce their rapture hush; 

What felt his touch and art must yet 
With conscious beauty blush. 


I visit Nazareth, ask each man, 
Each mound, each stone, each wind; 
“T pray ye, help some precious trace 
Of your great Builder find; ” 
Alas, ye listeners to my plaint, 
The startled silence saith: 
“What once was false, is now too true— 
No Christ in Nazareth ! ” 


But, O my soul, why thus cast down? 
A truer Nazareth scan; 

What if thou find no time-spoiled work 
Of Christ, the Son of Man? 

Joy yet to thee; lift up thy head, 
Cast raptured gaze abroad, 

See in this vast Christ-builded world 
Signs of the Son of God. 


So Nazareth may silent be, 
But earth shall have her song; 
And all things true and beautiful, 
And all things grand and strong, 
And very humblest, too, shall sing: 
“Through Him have all things been; 
And without Him was nothing made; 
Praise ye the Lord! Amen.” 


DENNIS WoORTMAN. 
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Guenta and Canuuets. 


Twenty-five thousand Chinese are sup- 
posed to have lost their certificates of 
legal residence in the San Francisco dis- 
aster. This is not only bad for them, 
but it will produce endless problems 
for the immigration officials to solve. It 
is not unlikely that every Chinaman for 
some time to come will claim on arrest 
that he had a certificate, but it was de- 
stroyed. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly, 
just adjourned at Des Moines, Iowa, de- 
termined upon one of the most import- 
ant church movements undertaken by it 
in many years. It voted unanimously to 
begin at once the organization of a men’s 
society, under the name of Presbyterian 
Brotherhood, the purpose of which shall 
be to bring the men of Presbyterian 
churches more closely into sympathy 
with the church and to bring about 
“spiritual development, fraternal rela- 
tions, denominational fealty, the 
strengthening of fellowship and the en- 
gagement in works of Christian useful- 
ness.” 


Unofficial information is received to 
the effect that a compromise has been 
reached on the Statehood Bill. Just 
what the terms of this agreement will 
be cannot be announced precisely, as the 
report has not yet been drafted. The 
points which seem to be acceptable to 
both sides, however, are: That Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory shall be admitted 
as one State at once; that Arizona and 
New Mexico shall be allowed to vote 
separately on the question of being 
joined in one State; that this vote shall 
be cast at a regular territorial election 
when officers of the Territories are voted 
for. 


The Czar refused to give direct audi- 
ence to the representatives of the Douma, 
bearing their reply to his speech from the 
throne. This was the occasion of arous- 
ing much feeling in the new body, but 
the leaders were again able to control 
their followers and preserve their dignity. 
The Agrarian problem, their request for 
amnesty, their petition to secure a sus- 
pension and repressible policy, all were 
refused. This will probably define the 


issue between the Douma and the Minis- 
try, and the world awaits with interest 
further developments. 


Wu Ting Fang has left Pekin to retire 
to private life. After visiting the tombs 
of his ancestors he will reside at Shang- 
hai. He has devoted some years to an 
effort to humanize the administration of 
justice in China. His memorial urging 
the removal of some of the more barbar- 
ous methods of carrying out death sen- 
tences and of torture was approved in 
an imperial edict last year, but effect has 
never been given to the edict. Recently 
Wu drafted a new code of procedure in 
civil and criminal cases, a work which 
was admired as a literary effort. It sug- 
gects among other things, trial by jury. 
The measure has met with so much op- 
position that the old statesman has be- 
come discouraged, and has given up all 
hope of reforming either the judicial or 
monetary systems of his country. 


If reports are true, the unexpected 
amendment which was tacked on to the 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill last 
week, calling for drastic investigation of 
the methods used in the Chicago Packing 
Houses will be the coming sensation for 
the public. The movement was prompted 
by a novel called “The Jungle,” written 
by Upton Sinclair. President Roosevelt 
read the book, but the conditions de- 
scribed were so horrible that he was in- 
clined to think they had no foundation 
in truth. The matter was of sufficient 
interest, however, for him to ask Upton 
Sinclair to Washington. After an inter- 
view, he was convinced that an investi- 
gation should be made, and sent Labor 
Commissioner Neill and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Reynolds to Chi- 
cago to inquire into the matter. Their 
report verified Sinclair’s statements, and 
inspired the Senate to call for an imme- 
diate investigation. Sinclair declares 
that diseased hogs and cattle are 
slaughtered at night in Chicago Packing 
Houses, unknown to the Government in- 
spectors. He also describes many un- 
clean features in connection with the 
packing of canned meats. 


During the past week the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been investi- 
gating the relations existing between the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and a 
number of mining concerns. A number 
of the high railroad officials are found to 
be recipients of large gifts of mining 
stocks, small sums of money, baskets of 
wine, boxes of cigars, ete., all given for 
the purpose of securing to the givers es- 
pecially favorable treatment in the dis- 
tribution and supply of cars. Small 
mining concerns not given to the pass- 
ing out of bribes have been neglected in 
the supply of means for getting their 
products to market, while larger and 
more unscrupulous competitors would be 
carefully looked after. Possibly these 
officials are beyond the reach of the law, 
but they are within the reach of the 
Railroad Company. A commission has 
been appointed by the company to in- 
vestigate its own officials. Rumors are 
afloat to the effect that a complete re- 
organization of the executive department 
of the company will be made. The situ- 
ation has become so serious that Presi- 
dent A. J. Cassatt is hastening home 
from Europe. 
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The Senate has concurred in the House 
Bill providing for the repeal of all taxes 
on grain alcohol for industrial purposes. 
At present there is a tax of $2.07 a gal- 
lon on all alcohol consumed in this coun- 
try. This tax amounts to from 14 to 16 
times the actual cost of the substance, 
which renders it practically useless for 
general commercial purposes. The meas- 
ure has met with the approval of near- 
ly all temperance workers, since the al- 
cohol is to be “ denatured,” or made un- 
drinkable or unfit for use as a beverage 
by adding some foreign substance to the 
aleohol. The beneficial industrial conse- 
quences of the abolition of this tax are 
quite beyond reckoning, but in promising 
to afford the people a substitute for 
petroleum and its products for lighting, 
heating and motive power purposes, the 
measure seems to be encountering the 
hostile influence of the Standard Oil 
monopoly. If the law accomplishes what 
is expected of it, it will prove a boon to 
agriculturalists, since it will provide an- 
other market for surplus grain products. 


The union of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States and the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church was formally con- 
summated last week by the General As- 
sembly at Des Moines, adopting the 
terms of the Cumberland Church. The 
separation of these churches took place 
ninety-six years ago. It grew out of a 
great revival in Southwestern Kentucky 
in 1797, which created a demand for or- 
dained ministers of the faith far greater 
than could then be supplied. The Cum- 
berland Presbytery thereupon ordained 
certain young ministers who did not 
fully possess the theological and educa- 
tional qualifications required by the 
Presbyterian form of government and 
the existing Confession of Faith. This 
created dissensions in the Synod of Ken- 
tucky. In 1806 the Cumberland Presby- 
tery was dissolved, and was reorganized 
as an independent body in 1810, the 
branch of the Presbyterian Church thus 
established taking the name of the First 
Presbytery. Since the revision of the 
Creed in 1904 the causes of separation 
became less apparent, and plans for the 
union of the two bodies have been stead- 
ily progressing. The announcement that 
the union had been effected was received 
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ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
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Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
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**Srnicon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 


with tumultuous approval in both of the 
General Assemblies, and the Cumberland 
Assembly adjourned without delay, thus 
ending its existence as a_ separate 
ecclesiastical body. The reunited church 
will have a membership of 1,200,000. Of 
these 185,000 came from the Cumberland 
branch. 


‘NOTICES. 
NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


Yearly meeting of Friends for New 
England to be held at Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I. Round-trip 
tickets at reduced rates, good going 
Sixth month 20th to 26th, returning 
Sixth month 21st to 28th, inclusive, will 
be on sale at the usual places. Board, 
75 cents per day. Rooms, 60 cents per 
day and upwards. Early application for 
rooms should be made to Seth K. Gifford, 
principal Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Why don’t you speak out the encour- 
aging words that you have in your 
thoughts? Unless you express them, 
they are of no use to others. 


Burglary and Theft We issue a 

______. burglar and 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DEL COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


WANTED.—A competent young woman to assist 
in caring for elderly friend and some househgld 
duties, for the summer in the country. Please 
answer to ‘‘M’’, care of The American Friend, 
1010 Arch Street. 


SUMMER BOARDERS WANTED at Hillside 
Farm, in one of the beauty sections of Maine, 38 
miles north of Portland, 313 feet above Long Lake, 
and Harrison Village one mile away. Perfect 
drainage, no Malaria. Almost constant breezes, 
Cool nights. House screened throughout. Pine 
grove near house. Fine views, all directions, 
especially of Presidential Range. Good fishing 
and boating. Reached by rail or steamers. Ac- 
commodations fortwelve. Friends’ family. Terms, 
reasonable, Address, William O. Breed, Harrison, 
Maine. 


THE SINS OF OMISSION. 


It isn’t the thing you do, dear, ° 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night? 


The stone you might have lifted © 
Out of a brother’s way, 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say; 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone 
That you had no time nor thought for, 
With trouble enough of your own. 


These little acts of kindness, 
So easily out of mind, 
These chances to be angels 
Which even mortals find,— 
They come in night and silence, 
Each chill, reproachful wraith, 
When hope is faint and flagging, 
And a blight has dropped on faith. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow compassion 
That tarries until too late. 
And it is not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bitter heartache 
At the setting of the sun. 


—wWNSelected. 


THE RAGE FOR WHEELING NOT 
DEAD. 


“We sold more bicycles this year up 
to May Ist than for the same months in 
any other year in the history of our 
house,” said a member of the Mead 
Cycle Company, of Chicago, recently. 
“Tt looks like the people all over the 
country are waking up to the fact that 
they have been neglecting a good thing in 
giving up wheeling.” 

And they have. The owner of a 
bicycle has at his command a means of 
pleasure and out-door exercise which is 
unexcelled; his lungs are filled with 
ozone and his muscles develop healthily 
as he spins along the pleasant roads. 

Wheels which are even better than 
those sold during the craze can now be 
bought for one-half to one-third the 
prices then paid. 

Besides being greatly improved in 
style and general construction, a wheel 
bought from the Mead Cycle Company 
has puncture-proof tires, which outlast 
two of the old-style tires; and the cele- 
brated Coaster Brake, which has done 
more to revive cycling than anything 
else. This Coaster Brake gives the rider 
absolute safety and control of his wheel. 
He can coast with the pedals at rest, and 
ean check his wheel or stop immediately 
by a simple back-pedal movement. There 
is no strain at any time, and no danger 
of losing pedals. 

The plan of the Mead Cycle Company 
in sending bicycles for 10 days’ free trial, 
without cost, is one which should com- 
mend itself to every reader of this paper. 
Their large, illustrated catalogue may be 
obtained free by addressing the Mead 
Cycle Company, Chicago. 
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“Nothing Beyond!” 


ff —said the ancient 
mariner driving his craft 
to the verge of the world, 
under the shadow of Gibraltar, 
one of the “‘Pillars of Hercules.’’ 
But there came a race that knew 
better. 


‘‘Nothing Beyond!’’ 


Nothing saved for the wife or 
children, nothing to protect them 
from want when the bread wirner 
goes—that was the sad, old story 


Before the Days of 
Life Insurance 


But there came a race that knew 
better. Nearly Six and a Half 
Million Policies are in force to- 
day in The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. There is 
something beyond for the bene- 
ficiaries of these solid, liberal, 
easy-to-understand policies. 

Are you of the ‘‘nothing beyond”’ 
fraternity P Let us show you a 
simple way out of it. Write for 
information concerning policies. 
There is one to suit you. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 

of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 
i President Newark, N. J. 
Without committing myself to any action, 
; I shall be glad to receive free particulars 


and retes of Policies. 


d BO ib tier sakeiowis cisiaicieists oe ota, AZCrcercesveces 
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TE SOS 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
: MIMBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


40% Lippincotf Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


_f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : j Kevstone Race 70-09 


BAgLow's INDIGO BLUE 
REEL CO 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Pree samples mailed. 

Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 
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YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. John 
Elwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 20th. John Chawner, 
clerk, El] Modena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ont., Sixth month 29th. William I. 
Moore, clerk, Swarthmore, Saskatchewan, 
N. W. T.; John Webb, assistant clerk, 
Offingham, Ont. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newburg, 
Ore.; Seventh month 6th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, Newburg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ia., Eighth month 24th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gre 


MANUFACTURING OPTIGIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


CHAIRS Rushed avsve 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on 4a at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 1 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


TRY THE 


DE LAVAL 


BEFORE YOU BUY A SEPARATOR 


Surely there is no reasonable excuse why every one who 
thinks of buying a cream separator should not try a DE 
LAVAL machine before buying. By simply making the request 
you may have a DE LAVAL machine set up at your home 
without any trouble or expense whatever. If, after you have 
tried and tested the machine, you do not wish to keep it, you 
need not feel under obligations to us nor think that you have 
asked a favor. We won’t expect you to buy unless you choose. 
Furthermore, should you wish tg buy a separator at once but 
do not feel able to spare the ready cash, you may buy a DE 
LAVAL machine upon such liberal terms that it will earn its 
cost while you are paying for it. In view of these facts, and 
considering that the DE LAVAL is to-day the standard by 
which all separator manufacturers gauge the value of their 
machines, it would seem that every intending buyer of a 
separator is doing himself an injustice if he does not at least 
ask for a free trial of a DE LAVAL before buying. By so do- 
ing he can lose nothing, and he may save a great deal. A DE 
LAVAL catalogue, sent free upon request, helps to make 


separator differences plain. Write for it to-day. 


THE DE LavaL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs. 
CHICAGO 
1213 FiLlBeRT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11 Drumm 8ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


fowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1671. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock bldg., Boston 


OvuR CUSTOMERS 
Have TEsTED 


FARMING LANDS IN THE SOUTH 


Let us tell you about the great possibilities of 
farming in Alabama and Southern Georgia. The 
lands are cheap and produce everything that 
grows. The farmer can turn off some crop every 
month. Fine markets via the Gulf to New 
Orleans and via the ocean to New York. Ideal 
climate. No sun strokes here. Write postal for 
full information. 


THE HANLEY LAND CO., 
1107 Thirteenth Street, South, Birmingham, Ala. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 
Our splended system has developed out of this vast 
experience. Our first mortgages upon homes in 
Eastern Kansas will net you six per cent., and 
there is no better security on earth. Responsible 
agents wanted, Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


109-113 YouviILLE SQUARE 
MONTREAL 

75 & 77 YorRK STREET 
TORONTO 

14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


cr 


IT IS 53. YBARS 
YOUNG 


Up to 20th century 
methods throughout. 

Get particulars free. 

No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA J 


CENTS ALL costs 


Free Bicycle cata- 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 
OT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 
f pO i tires until you learn 
4 our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap= 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
reight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 
fare) All our new and wonderful propositions with 
[My catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you WIREE for the asking. _ ios 
WE WILL CONVINCE jou that we 
Wa" sell a better bicycle for less money than an 
mm other house. Buy direct from the factory. if 
~ you want to Make eset | or Karn & 
/ Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 
Y TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD C 


YCLE CO. Dept. F.191 Chicago, Ile 


eid 
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JAMES WOOD, 
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Whittier College 


‘By the western sea, where sets the sun 


>? 


In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 

In the “Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 


Full college courses of four 


years are offered, and 


Full Preparatory courses of four years. 
Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself ? 


$200 


pays for tuition, 
dormitory, for one year. 


books, and room 


and board 


in our home-like 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wuntier, catirornia 


NO DOUBT OF IT. 


The lesson was from the “ Prodigal 
Son,’ and the Sunday School teacher 
was dwelling on the character of the 
elder brother. “But amidst all the re- 
joicing,” he said, “there was one to 
whom the preparation of the feast 
brought no joy, to whom the prodigal’s 
return gave no pleasure, but only bitter- 
ness; one who did not approve of the 
feast being held, and had no wish to at- 
teud it. Now can any of you tell who 
this was?” There was a short silence, 
followed by a vigorous cracking of 
thumbs, and then from a dozen little 
mouths came the chorus: “ Please, sir, it 
was the fatted calf.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


AN ALLEVIATING CIRCUMSTANCE. 


It distressed Miss Willing, says The 
Youth's Companion, to find how much the 
little girls in her Sunday School class 
thought about dress and outward adorn- 
ing. She lost no opportunity to tell 
them how slight was the importance of 
such things. 

“The reason I didn’t come last Sunday 
Was because my coat wasn’t finished,” 
said small Mary Potter one day, when 
questioned as to her non-appearance the 
week before. “ My old one had spots on 
it that wouldn’t come off, and a place 
where the buttons had torn through.” 

= But, Mary, dear,” said the teacher 
gently, “you know it’s not the outside 
that really matters.” 

“Yes’m, I know,’ said little Mary, 
“but, Miss Willing, mother had ripped 
the lining out, so ‘there wasn’t any in- 
side to look at!” 


Have you seen the 96-page 
Edition de Luxe Acker’s 
Catalog? 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa on 
and faith in God. Read‘* Chapters from the 
New ActS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. <A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Surplus, belonging to earl igi a Account, pot pectudiag 


capital stock 3 ° ° . 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 


4,701,293.84 
7,495,933.28 


Taper setnied Third month 22, 1865. Charter Pervetual. 


UNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which interest is’ allowed. 


And is empowezed by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Oflicer 


DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary . 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
SAA 8. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B, TOWNSEND, Jr. 
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FREDERIC H. Se ae 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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“TO ME ALSO.” 


Tue Apostle Paul makes. great use of first-hand 
evidence. He has true respect for historical facts; he 
shows no lack of appreciation of what others have 
seen and known, but he has a striking way of bring- 
ing his argument to a close with a word of personal 
experience. This is well illustrated in the great res- 
urrection argument of First Corinthians. The resur- 
rection of Christ is a fundamental point in Paul’s 
faith. He feels that if that goes all goes. Without 
the resurrection, “your faith is vain.” Christ is 
declared to be the Son of God by the resurrection. 
Almost every message of the apostle, in one way or 
another, announces that Christ is raised. 

Only once does he undertake to prove this great 
fact, and to challenge doubt of it. His appeal is to 
eye witnesses. Peter saw Him. James saw Him. 
“The twelve” saw Him. Five hundred persons to- 
gether saw him, and many of them are still alive 
when the epistle is written. And I saw Him myself 


—‘ last of all He appeared to me also.” 


It was this powerful personal testimony which 
finally convinced the Christian world. The message- 
bearers did not depend on the citation of texts, or on 
remote hearsay. They told things which they them- 
selves had seen and heard and felt. Imagine how it 
would be to listen to the disciple who leaned on Jesus’ 
bosom, and hear him say, ‘“‘ What I have seen, what 
I have heard, what I have handled of the word of 
Life—that I am telling you! ” 

We are nineteen hundred years from the historical 
events. Disciples are all dead. The five hundred 
have all failen asleep. Nobody is left who can say, 
“Tsaw.” Is it possible still to have any first-hand re- 
ligion? Can we still convince the world with the pow- 
erful appeal to personal experience? Are there any 
who ean still say, “He has appeared to me also?” 
Is there in reality any apostolic succession? These 
questions can all be answered with a bold yes. 

As in the first century, so, too, in the twentieth, 
the vital religion of the world rests on first-hand evi- 
dence and carries conviction because men still say: 
*T see, I know, I have found.” The world is weary 
of controversies over religious speculations. “The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed ” with the dry 
chaff which we have inherited from the schoolmen. 


Even heresy trials have ceased to interest the public. 
The general reader stops at the head lines, for he 
knows that it is all about fine-drawn distinctions and 
far-fetched definitions and interpretations. The 
“taste ” for such things is waning, and is not likely 
ever to be in fashion again. 

Life is so real and serious and earnest that we are 
all bent on finding something which works, something 
which is practical, something which changes the 
world for us and gives us a sense of power and vic- 
tory. We are looking for a person to come who can 
show us a religion which transforms him and makes 
him overcome his temptations, his selfish instincts, his 
fixed habits and his native “ disposition,” so that he 
actually lives by the law of the spirit of Christ Jesus. 
The real issue now, as in the first century, is the dis- 
covery of a gospel which is the power of God. Men 
are still waiting for evidence of the resurrection— 
for proof that Christ is alive. And the apostolic suc- ° 
cessor is the person who can give the first-hand evi- 
dence—He has appealed to me also—the person who 
exhibits in word and deed, in face and in act the 
power of the resurrection and the personal fellowship 
with the living Christ. 


A DAY IN NEW YORK YEARLY MERTING. 


Ir is never safe to judge a yearly meeting by the 
exercises of a single day, but if our day at New York 
Yearly Meeting this year was a sample, then it was 
an encouraging occasion. 

The two points which were uppermost in our im- 
pression were, first, the positive interest of the young 
people, and, secondly, the vitality of the evangelistic 
work of the yearly meeting. There is a splendid 
nucleus of young Friends who have for three or four 
years been studying the history and development of 
Quakerism, and who have been awakened to the pres- 
ent-day tasks now before us. This band of young 
Friends, earnest, devoted, with fresh ideas and ideals, 
is full of promise for the future. And wherever one 
looked in the gathering he could see one or more of 
this group with eager, hopeful face. 

The evangelistic work of the year is also decidedly 
encouraging. Eight closed meeting houses have been 
opened, one hundred and one members have been 
added by request, and a determined effort has been 
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made to carry the Gospel into all the, neighborhoods 
where there are Quaker centers. The meeting was 
very liberal in raising funds for the work of the com- 
ing year, and the members gave as though they 
wanted a share in this part of the work. 


A FRAGMENT FROM A “LOST GOSPEL.” 


For nearly ten years we have been having occa- 
sional surprises from the ancient paper heaps of 
Egypt. Two Oxford scholars, Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, have become famous for their discoveries at 
Oxyrhynchus, where, in old rubbish mounds, they 
have found many fragments of classic literature, and 
two collections of “ Sayings of Jesus.” The discov- 
eries of the present year have been especially rich, as 
the diggers have struck what seems like the wreck 
of an ancient library. They have dug out pieces of 
papyri of some of the most famous works of an- 
tiquity, including fragments of a history of Greece 
hitherto unknown, and many literary works of the 
first and second century. 

But one of the most precious treasures of the re- 
cent finds is a vellum leaf of forty-five les from a 
“lost Gospel.” This fragment will be given to the 
public next year in the volume of Egyptian explora- 
tions. Professor T. D. Seymour, of Yale University, 
has given the following account of the discovered 
passage : 


The subject of this is a visit of Jesus with His disciples to 
the temple at Jerusalem and their meeting with a Pharisee, 
who reproaches them with their failure to perform the neces- 
sary ceremonial of purification before entering the holy place. 
After a question and answer, in which the Pharisee describes 
in some detail the formalities which he had himself observed, 
Jesus makes an eloquent and crushing reply, contrasting out- 
ward with inward purity. There is a certain resemblance be- 
tween this and the denunciation of the Pharisees in Matt. 23: 
25 and Luke 11: 37; but the whole incident, of which the ac- 
count is practically complete and very striking, is quite dif- 
ferent from anything recorded in the gospels. Among the 
most remarkable features of the fragment are its cultivated 
literary style, the picturesqueness and vigor of the phrase- 
ology, which includes several words not found in the New Tes- 
tament, and the display of a curious familiarity—whether 
genuine or assumed—with the topography of the temple and 
Jewish ceremonies of purification. The question of the nature 
and value of the gospel to which this fragment belongs is likely 
to provoke much controversy. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Tur American Peace Society passed the following 
petition at its annual meeting, which was held in Bos- 
ton, Fifth month 18th, 1906. It is a petition which 
will have the hearty sympathy of Friends every- 
where: 


Whereas, The British House of Commons has unanimously 
passed a resolution asking that the reduction of national arma- 
ments shall be made one of the specific subjects to be discussed 
at the approaching conference at The Hague; and 

Whereas, The American people are bound by all their tradi- 


tions and principles, as well as by their interests, to take the 
side of peace and good will among the nations; therefore, 

Resolved, That at this annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society, we earnestly petition the Congress of the United 
States to make no new appropriations for battleships, at least 
until after the meeting of The Hague Conference. 

We believe that by this postponement of new naval appro- 
priations our Government will give the most important, effec- 
tive and honorable form of aid to the movement for which The 
Hague Conference was originally called, namely, the relief of 
the peoples of the world from the enormous burdens of military 
and naval expense, and the substitution of the reasonable and 
civilized methods of arbitration for the wasteful, ineffective 
and barbarous arbitrament of the sword. 


RosBert TREAT PAINE, President. 
BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD, Secretary. 


THE PRODUCTION OF QUAKER 
LITERATURE. 


BY T. HARVEY HAINES. 
(Continued from last week.) 


With regard to the third respect in which the 
awakening of England was manifested, we need only 
mention a few names to remind ourselves of the scien- 
tific spirit of the times. Francis Bacon was born at 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign and produced the 
Novum Organon in his latter years. His secretary 
was Thomas Hobbes, the father of English positivism 
(and positivism is English). Isaac Newton was born 
the year of the outbreak of the Civil War. This same 
year Robert Boyle was studying the work of Galileo 
in Florence. Robert Boyle was one of the founders 
of the Royal Society. The nucleus, the “ invisible 
college,” as he calls it, was formed about this time. 
It was named by Charles IT in 1661. 

This spirit of inquiry after truth was manifest in 
theological discussions also, as distinct from religious 
activity. Men began to question the right of the 
authority of dogma. In France, Descartes had very 
cautiously, but nevertheless clearly, broken with the 
scholastic philosophy. In Englend, John Locke had 
caught the same spirit. He is partly the offspring of 
Descartes, but more of Bacon and Hobbes. His in- 
quiry is epistemological rather than theological. But 
his appeal to the facts of life rather than to authority 
makes him a modern; and his appeal to facts rather 


than to a priori principles, makes him empiricist 


rather than rationalist. The radicalism of Hume, fol- 
lowing after Berkeley who wrote in response to 
Locke, did for philosophy what independency and 
Quakerism did for the bringing in of a rational rela- 
tion of Church and State. This freedom of thought 
from the shackles of medizvalism also had its direct 
influence on the theologians, and latitudinarianism 
in discussion of church polity and theology was a part 
of the general enlightenment. : 

This relationship between the scientific spirit of 
the age and the origin of Quakerism is perhaps not 
evident to all. The fact is they are the very same 
force manifested in different departments of life, 
We are apt to think of Quakerism as a mysticism; 
and we are too apt to think of mysticism as a form of 
spiritual inactivity which has just as little to do with 
this world as possible. But this is as far as possible 
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from the right conception of mysticism. The mystic 
is of all men an empiricist. He is like the student of 
science who will not be satisfied with what others tell 
him about the subject of his interest, no matter how 
renowned his informant. No authority is like that 
of his own observation. He must handle of the things 
of life for himself. This is especially true of the prac- 
tical mystic, which Professor Jones has shown the 
Friend to be. He wants his knowledge of God for 
use. He wants to become like God. This is a matter 
of applying his closet-found knowledge to his daily 
life with his fellowmen. William Penn and John 
Locke knew each other at the university. This is 
about all there is of actual connection between the 
two movements. But their kinship, in springing from 
the same source in the loins of the English people 
cannot be disputed. To the English philosopher and 
scientist, rationalism is barren because it seems to 
them nothing but appeal to dogma and authority; 
and this had abundantly proved its barrenness. They 
were wrong in this, but in their thought they were 
with the separatists who rebelled at being fed with 
the empty hulls of things for the nourishment of their 
souls. Both were alike rebelling against the continu- 
ance of sham, as Carlyle would call it. Both were 
seeking for the facts of life. 

Quakerism was born into this England where there 
was such deep and widespread discontent with the 
forms of religion, the political autocracy, and 
the shortcomings of science. Notwithstanding 
the large number of different separatist move- 
ments, there were many who could not find 
congenial associations in any of these folds. 
They craved something different from  any- 
thing which they could find amongst men. They 
seemed to themselves as lost sheep upon the moun- 
tains. Such was George Fox as he went about from 
preacher to preacher, Baptist, Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent. He could find none who could give him 
comfort or in any wise suggest a remedy for the spir- 
itual distress he was under. So he took his Bible and 
wandered about in the fields and slept in hollow trees 
or wherever he could find shelter. And it was borne 
in upon his mind that “ there was one that could 
speak to his condition, even Christ Jesus.” The In- 
ner Light had risen in his soul and he was free. This 
same power which gave forth the Scriptures was still 
in the hearts of men, would they but turn inward in 
the silence of all flesh and wait for its arising. By 
this light one could learn more of life than the Scrip- 
tures themselves unfolded. In fact, without this il- 
lumination by the same Spirit which gave them forth, 
the Scriptures themselves were a dead letter. To 
George Fox, as to the Baptists, it was revealed that 
“‘a minister was not made by being bred at Oxford 
or Cambridge.” ‘The essential thing was to get this 
light in the soul, and having it there, one was pre- 
pared to help others to find it. As Fox went about 
the country scoring the formalism in worship, and in- 
viting men and women to come and partake of the 
same spiritual manna as he had partaken of, his ap- 
peal went straight home to many others who had been 


similarly dissatisfied with any of the gathered bodies 
of believers. He was indeed the bearer of glad tid- 
ings to their souls. His preaching turned them to the 
very light and life for which they had long been 
searching. Such were William Dewsbury and George 
Fox, the younger. ‘Two remarkable young men, 
Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough, who carried 
the message into the heart of Presbyterian England, 
in London, were reached in the same way. They and 
many others had not yet separated, but they were dis- 
satisfied. Francis Howgill was minister to an inde- 
pendent congregation, and Edward Burrough was at- 
tending Presbyterian worship, having been reared an 
Episcopalian. 

The account of his own experience in coming to the 
light, which Isaac Penington has recorded, will give 
an idea of what this struggle meant. He says, “I 
have been a man of sorrow and affliction from my 
childhood, feeling the want of the Lord and mourn- 
ing after him; separated from the love, nature and 
spirit of this world, and turned in spirit toward Him, 
almost ever since I can remember. In this sense of 
my lost estate I sought after the Lord; I read Scrip- 
tures; I watched over mine own heart; I cried unto 
the Lord for what I felt the want of; I blessed His 
name in what He mercifully did for me, and bestowed 
on me, ete. Whatever I read in the Scriptures, as the 
way of God, to my understanding, I gave myself to 
the faithful practice of; being contented to meet with 
all the reproach, opposition, and several kinds of suf- 
ferings which it pleased the Lord to measure out to 
me therein; and I cannot but say that the Lord was 
good unto me, did visit me, did teach me, did help 
me, did testify His acceptance of me many times, to 
the refreshing and joy of my heart before him. 

“ But,” he continues, “ my soul was not satisfied 
with what I met with, nor indeed could be, there 
being further quickenings and pressings in my spirit, 
after a more full, certain and satisfactory knowl- 
edge.” He felt plainly a stop in the streams of life, 
and that his experience was far short of that testified 
to in the Scriptures. “The whole course of religion 
among us,” he says, “ was but a talk to what they 
(those told of in the Scripture) felt, enjoyed, pos- 
sessed and lived in.” This sense made him sick at 
heart and turned him to a yet more diligent search 
after the springs of life. “ And then I was led (in- 
deed I was led, I did not run of myself) into a way 
of separation from the worship of the world, into a 
gathered society.” This brought some comfort, but 
still the way of peace had not been found, and he 
went about “ hearkening after what might appear or 
break forth in others, but never met with anything, 
whereto there was the least answer in his [my] heart, 
save in one people who had a touch of truth; but I 
never expressed so much to any of them, nor indeed 
felt them at all able to reach my condition.” ~ 

Finally he met with some of the writings of the 
people called Quakers. These he says he “cast a 
slight eye upon and disdained,” as also with some of 
the people themselves who, hearing of his troubles 
and searchings, came to see him. They reached the 
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life in him at the first; but, he says, ‘‘ the more I con- 
versed with them, the more I seemed in my under- 
standing and reason to get over them, and to trample 
them under my feet as a poor, weak, silly, contempti- 
ble generation, who had some smatterings of truth in 
them, and some honest desires toward God, but very 
far off from the clear and full understanding of his 
way and will.” ... “ After a long time I was in- 
vited to hear one of them (this was George Fox, at 
the house of William Crook), and there was an 
answer in my heart, and I went in fear and trem- 
bling, with desires to the Most High, who was over 
all, and knew all, that I might not receive anything 
for truth which was not in Him, nor withstand any- 
thing which was of Him, but might bow before the 
appearance of the Lord my God, and none other; and 
indeed, when I came, I felt the presence and power 
of the Most High among them; and words of truth, 
from the spirit of truth, reaching to my heart and 
conscience, opening my state as in the presence of the 
Lord. Yea, I did not only feel words and demonstra- 
tions from without, but I felt the dead quickened, the 
seed raised, insomuch as my heart, in the certainty of 
light and clearness of true sense, said, ‘ This is he, 
this is he, there is no other; this is he whom I have 
waited for and sought after from my childhood, who 
was always near me, and had often begotten life in 
my heart, but I knew him not distinctly, nor how to 
receive him, or dwell with him. And then in this 
sense, in the meltings and breakings of my spirit, was 
I given up to the Lord, to become His, both in wait- 
ing for the further revealings of His seed in me, and 
to serve Him in the life and power of His seed... . 
But some may desire to know what I have at last met 
with; I answer, ‘I have met with the Seed.’ Under- 
stand that word, and thou wilt be satisfied and inquire 
no further. I have met with my God, I have met 
with my Saviour; and He hath not been present with 
me without His salvation; but I have felt the healing 
drop upon my soul from under His wings.” 

Isaac Penington’s account of his experience has 
been cited at length, because it is typical of the ex- 
perience of thousands of English people in those days 
of the Commonwealth when the light had broken 
forth through the instrumentality of George Fox and 
others. They were zealous preachers. They gave of 
their life in every way that this most precious life 
and light might more abound. One of the ways they 
used for the spreading of the glad tidings was by 
writing. Friends issued their share of the thirty 
thousand pamphlets of 1640 to 1688. George Fox 
was continually writing as a supplement to his preach- 
ing. He wrote most when he was prevented from 
preaching by imprisonment, and, in later life, by the 
feebleness of his body. What he wrote was what he 
would have said to the addressed could he have seen 
them face to face. He wrote to Friends in the ten- 
der love of their common Father, encouraging them to 
keep close to the well-spring of life in them, as this 
beautiful letter shows: “ Dear, suffering lambs, for 
the name and command of Jesus; be valiant for His 
truth and faithful, and ye will feel the presence of 
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Christ with you. Look at him who suffered for you, 
who hath bought you, and will feed you; who saith, 
‘Be of good comfort, I have overcome the world’; 
who destroys the devil and his works, and bruises the 
serpent’s head. I say, look to Christ, your sanctuary, 
in whom you have rest and peace.” He could also 
deal masterful strokes of the pen, as well as by word 
of mouth, to those who were elements of disturbance 
in the new society, leading out into a liberty so large 
that it was license. He wrote also on behalf of sut- 
fering Friends to judges, juries, Parliament, Protec- 
tor and King. But the most valuable literature which 
he produced is the story of his life. It has nothing to 
recommend it in the way of style. His nature re- 
belled against form as much as did Carlyle’s, and the 
literature of both is amorphous. But it is a won- 
derfully instructive story, because it is such an honest 
narrative of one of the most truly simple human lives 
that has ever been lived. 


(To be continued. ) 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
CLARK STEVENS. 
BY LINDLEY M. STEVENS. 

The article by Samuel Miles, on Ferrisburg Quar- 
terly Meeting, in a recent number of THz AMERICAN 
I’rrmnp, has suggested the propriety of offering to 
its readers some further information concerning 
Clark Stevens, of East Montpelier, Vermont. 


He was born at Rochester, Mass., Tenth month | 


15th, 1764, being the eldest child of Prince and Re- 
liance (Hinckley) Stevens, of that place. The prin- 
cipal source of information concerning his early life, 
of which comparatively little is known, is a memoria! 
of him passed by Ferrisburg Monthly Meeting soon 
after his death. This memorial says: 

“Tt appears from incidents of his own relating, and 
from other reliable sources, that in his early years he 
was visited with the day-spring from on high; and 
being of a tender and conciliating disposition, he was 
led to sympathize with those who appeared friendless, 
to comfort his associates when in affliction, and often 
preferring the society of sober elderly people, to the 


prevailing pastimes of youth. Although the early 


bias of his mind seemed to be of a religious charac- 
ter, yet as he advanced towards manhood, his path- 
way led into exposure and temptation. He was 
drafted as a soldier at the age of eighteen, and for 
a while served in that capacity, trusting to his own 
firmness to avoid the profanity, so common among 
soldiers; yet, after leaving the army, further experi- 
ence taught him to acknowledge that the natural man 
is not subject to the law of God—the irreverent word 
would occasionally escape him; and it was not until 
the tear of repentance that quickly followed the un- 
guarded word had flowed, and he had leaned upon 
‘the Lamb which taketh away the sin of the world,’ 
that he was enabled to overcome this habit. 

“ After quitting the army he spent a few years. 
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upon the ocean, in the coasting and whaling business, 
during which period, on one occasion, in the dis- 
charge of his duty as a seaman, he narrowly escaped 
drowning. ‘This event was made instrumental in re- 
viving the tender impressions to which his mind had 
been subject, and did much towards inducing him to 
seck a more retired life, for which purpose he re- 
moved to the State of Vermont, and purchased a 
farm, then in the wilderness, and now in the town of 
East Montpelier, which proved his residence the re- 
mainder of his life, embracing a period of more than 
sixty years. In the course of this time, on more than 


CLARK STEVENS. 


one occasion he assisted in the duties incident to the 
formation of a town organization; and so much reli- 
ance was placed upon his judgment in secular affairs, 
that his fellow citizens conferred upon him the office 
of judge, in a subordinate court within the jurisdic- 
tion of the State, which appointment, from conscien- 
tious motives, he refused to accept.” 

It will be seen, by comparing dates, that the term 
of his military service was at the close of the War of 
the Revolution. The farm on which he settled is 
now occupied by his descendants of the fourth and 
fifth generation. 

The town records of Rochester, Mass., under 
“ Marriages Solemnized by Abram. Holmes, Esq.,” 
show the following entry: 

“1792. DS. [Dec.] 30. .Clark Stevens of 
Montpelier Vermont and Huldah Foster.” 


This Huldah was the daughter of James and Mary 
(Lewis) Foster, of Rochester. Clark and Huldah 
were fourth cousins, each being a descendant of 
Major John and Mercy (Prince) Freeman, of Barn- 
stable and Eastham, Mass. Clark’s mother was also 
a great-great-granddaughter of Thomas Hinckley, the 
last Governor of Plymouth Colony. 

From the shores of Buzzard’s Bay to the new home 
among the hills of northern Vermont was a strenu- 
ous bridal trip even for those times. The details of 
the journey, made in the depth of winter, one hun- 
dred and thirteen years ago, are left wholly to our 
imagination. We turn again to the memorial: 

‘“‘ Soon after entering into this important engage- 
ment [his marriage] his mind appears to have been 
more seriously concerned for his spiritual welfare; 
and as he continued to cherish this concern, and be- 
came willing to follow the pointings of Him who 
teacheth as never man taught, he was led in a good 
degree to embrace the principles, and adopt the habits 
of Friends—suggesting to his neighbours the pro- 
priety of meeting together on the first day of the 
week, for the purpose of Divine worship. This 
proposition was acquiesced in by many of the adjoin- 
ing inhabitants, some of whom still bear witness that 
they proved precious seasons to them. . . . In this 
isolated situation he and his companions were visited 
by Henry Hull, a minister of the gospel in the So- 
ciety of Friends, from the State of New York, by 
whom they were informed of the establishment of a 
monthly meeting at Danby, in the southern part of 
Vermont. Soon after this, in the year 1796, Clark 
Stevens and his beloved companion, requested. the 
eare of Friends, and were received into membership 
with them, by that meeting. 

“Tt appears the aforesaid meeting for worship, 
which he had been instrumental in opening, was 
afterwards adopted by Friends, and continues at the 
present time.” 

In the meantime Montpelier Meeting had been at- 
tached to Starksborough Monthly Meeting, and by 
the latter Clark Stevens was recorded a minister in 
1815. From official lists made at the time and now 
preserved in the city of New York, we find that 
every member of the meeting at Montpelier went, 
in 1828, with the branch of Friends now called Or- 
thodox. 

The following sketch of his home life, in the win- 
ter of 1818-19, is from the pen of one of his grand- 
daughters, now living, and is reproduced with her 
permission : 

“Did I write to thee that Seneca and Sarah 
(Knowles) went to keeping house in Grandfather’s 
West Chamber? In the room below lived (boarding 
with Clark and Huldah) James and Mary (Lewis) 
Foster, fireplaces in both rooms. In the East Room 
Prince and Reliance lived, keeping house by them- 
selves. He made many useful articles, wooden plates, 
spoons, and boxes. I have one of the latter that he 
made, and also the warming pan that Reliance Hinck- 
ley brought to the new country. Out in the kitchen 
of the old red house Clark and Huldah lived with 
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their numerous brood. ‘ All under one ruff, and no 
discord anywhere!’ Aunt Paulina said.” 

Beginning with the year 1818, and until 1840, he 
traveled extensively, as a minister, at intervals, 
among the Friends of New York and New England. 
His wife died in the summer of 1845. In 1852 he 
attended the sessions of New York and New England 
Yearly Meetings, being then nearly eighty-eight 
years old. Again the memorial: 

“ But the field in which he was called most fre- 
quently to labor was within his own Quarterly Meet- 
ing, among those not associated with him in religious 
faith; and having himself been enabled to discover 
the uselessness of forms without the power, he was 
well prepared to open to their understandings the 
unsearchable riches of Christ; so that, whether they 
embraced the gospel thus set forth before them, or 
not, those labors were generally well received—leay- 
ing in their minds feelings of regard and esteem. 

. As he advanced in years, he evidently ripened 
for the Heavenly garner.” 

Again the granddaughter once quoted: 

“ Olark was a very fine looking old man, large, 
broad shouldered, with very keen and beautiful blue 
eyes, and white hair. I remember seeing him walk- 
ing down the hill, with his axe on his shoulder, when 
he was eighty-nine years old, to fell his last hemlock. 
I loved him dearly. A strong, noble, upright man. 
An important actor in the early days of Montpelier. 
He called the first town meeting there, and on his 
own land built the first house of worship in Washing- 
ton County, on the banks of ‘ Meetin’ House Brook,’ 
long since dried up, and the site known to but few.” 

The memorial thus describes the close of his 
earthly life: 

“ Tlis last illness was of short duration . . . for 
nearly two hours his distress was so great that his 
mind seemed wandering; but becoming conscious, he 
desired his attendants to make due allowance, if in 
that time he had uttered anything amiss. On being 
assured that he had not, but had twice audibly re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer, he expressed a joy that he 
had been so preserved, saying he did not think he 
should survive this attack; but desired patiently to 
wait until his change came. This request was mer- 


cifully granted; . . . On being told he appeared to 


be near his departure, he replied: ‘I see nothing in 
my way’; ... and thus, ... he quietly departed 
this life, on the 20th of Eleventh month [1853]. in 
the ninetieth year of his age.” 

Poughkeepsie, N. J. 


Any dangers which the Church might have to en- 
counter by making conscience and free inquiry her 
guides, even with the possibility of error, are alive 
and hopeful in comparison with the dead and hope- 
less dangers of a Church which, under the strong 
power of authority, commits itself to a half-devel- 
oped, half-recorded and a half-understood past— 
Phillips Brooks. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


The two hundred and eleventh annual gathering of 
New York Yearly Meeting of Friends opened in 
Friends’ meeting house, Twentieth Street, New 
York, on Sixth-day, Fifth month 25th, at 10 a.m., 
and continued its sessions until Third-day, the 29th, 
at 1.30 p.m., when James Wood, the presiding clerk, 
read the concluding minute. The yearly meeting 
throughout was characterized by a spirit of hopeful- 
ness for the future. The attendance was uniformly 
good from the opening until the closing session. 
There was a remarkable spirit of unity and brotherly 
love manifested throughout, and at no time during 
the meetings was there manifest anythig in the 
nature of strife, or rivalry of parties or ideas. This 
does not mean that everything that was done was 
wholly unanimous, or that everybody fully agreed 
with all that was said; such unity would simply be 
the unity of indifference and thoughtlessness. There 
was an intelligent weighing of statements, an earnest 
advocating of and objecting to various propositions 
that claimed the attention of the yearly meeting, but 
through it all there was nothing that savored of 
churechly politics, or heated debates, much less a rang- 
ing of groups blindly under the leadership of certain 
individuals, which so often is a disgrace to and a 
menace to our Democratic institutions. 

The following ministers of other yearly meetings 
were present with credentials: John Henry Doug- 
las, of Pasadena, Cal.; Robert E. Pretlow, Wilming- 


ton, Ohio; William P. Pinkham, Cleveland, Ohio; 


Jefferson W. Ford and wife, Helen IF. Ford, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Allen Jay, of Richmond, Ind. Anna 
B. Rugg, a worker, of Mount ‘Airy, N. C., was pres- 
ent with a minute for service. Augustus Taber Mur- 
ray, of New England Yearly Meeting, and Rufus M. 
Jones, of The American Friend, were both weleome 
visitors to the yearly meeting, though without min- 
utes from their respective meetings. 

The presence of two such inter-yearly meeting 
workers as John Henry Douglas and Allen Jay, 
gave cause for great thankfulness to our Heavenly 
Father that He has turned their feet once more this 
way, and we pray that He may yet spare them for 
many more such returns in the love of the gospel 
which they have so long preached in the power of the 
Spirit, to the strengthening of the Church. The con- 
secrated scholarship of the Church was well repre- 
sented in Professors Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford 
College; William P.: Pinkham, of the Cleveland 
Training School, and Augustus Taber Murray, of 
Leland Stanford University, whose lectures, ad- 
dresses and sermons both during the yearly meeting 
and at the workers’ school in connection with the 
vearly meeting were very highly appreciated, and 


will, we trust, be a means of strength and helpfulness . 


to all our workers, while the younger ministry of 
the Church was ably represented by Robert E. Pret- 
low and Jefferson W. and Helen F. Ford. Robert E. 


Pretlow, it is understood, will soon be closely identi- 
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fied with New York Yearly Meeting in the capacity 
of pastor of one of its most substantial meetings. 
The spirit of hopefulness so marked in this gather- 
ing was manifest from the very start. On Fifth-day, 
at the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, all the 
reports seemed to indicate a more hopeful condition 
of our ministry; then on Sixth-day came the report of 
the Evangelistic and Church Extension Work, show- 
ing a net gain in every quarter of the yearly meeting, 
amounting to a net gain of ninety-five in membership 
for the yearly meeting. Eight closed meeting houses 
have been reopened, and two new meetings started. 
One new parsonage has been built and one purchased. 
J. Lindley Spicer was continued as general superin- 
tendent of the work for another year, and the call of 
the committee for assistance was responded to by a 
collection of $1,259.75, being about $500 better than 
the collection last year, and the largest one for this 
purpose ever taken in New. York Yearly Meeting. 
But perhaps the high tide of interest and material 
giving came the following day, when $1,400 was col- 
lected for the use of the Board of Home and Foreign 
Missions. This Board has under its care in the home 
field the Industrial School at High Point, N. C., and 
ten stations among the Indians of the West. In the 
foreign field they have in charge in whole or in part 
missions in Mexico, Cuba, China and Africa. From 
all of these schools and stations came reports of en- 
couraging work accomplished and brighter prospects 
for the future of the work, all of course increasing 
the financial strain on the resources of the yearly 
meeting, but from the liberal response of those pres- 
ent the Board can go back to the work of another 
year fully assured that they have with them the 
prayers and active sympathy of the entire member- 
ship, and that the additional seven thousand dollars 
or more necessary to continue this work of spreading 
the gospel will be forthcoming in the usual channels. 
Two new features of work in the yearly meeting 
that promise much for the future are the Quakerism 
classes, or classes in Friends’ history, doctrines and 
literature, which have during the past year proved 


their value in awakening a renewed interest in the_ 


work of the Church among many of its young people, 
who before did not realize the value of their inherit- 
ance in the Church, and who therefore were in condi- 
tion to sooner or later follow many others who in 
former years have bartered this rich treasure for a 
trifle. This awakening among the younger members 
of Friends gives promise of strength for the future; 
also the adult school work modeled on the plan of this 
work among Friends in England has at last taken 
hold in New York at Twentieth Street Meeting, 
where there is now a class of about fifty enrolled, 
with an average attendance of twenty-five. This 


work, we trust, may prove in time the solution of that 


vexed question of the estrangement of the masses 
from the Chureh in our great cities, and we know 
that no community of Christians can be engaged in 
the practical effort to preach a helpful gospel without 
receiving from it a spiritual uplift. So let us hope 
that Friends in America, as well as England, may 
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lead in this great work and receive this spiritual bless- 
ing, and at the same time come in touch with the 
masses and give them the gospel, with the high spir- 
itual interpretation that has always been the inher- 
itance of Friends. 

Another cause for thankfulness and fresh courage 
vame with the report of the Trustees of Oakwood 
Seminary, which shows this institution of education 
to be in a prosperous condition, with materially in- 
ereased attendance and a manifest spiritual life and 
growth among the students, the Biblical department 
is now in better shape than formerly, while the other 
departments are fully maintaining their former high 
standard of excellency, thus nearer approaching the 
ideal of a Friends’ school where the young people 
may receive a thorough education, under the highest 
moral and religious influences. Prof. Walter H. 
Wood is to continue as superintendent, with a corps 
of six able assistants. 

The Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
also reported an increased interest in that department 
of church work, with an addition of six new societies, 
making a total of thirty-eight societies now in the 
yearly meeting. These societies gave to the mission- 
ary work of the Church the past year $1,368, being 
an increase over their work in this line last year. The 
Bible school work also-was found to be in a better 
condition than in former years, but space will not 
permit giving details of all the blessings that our 
Heavenly Father had in store for His children, to 
lighten their hearts and send them back to their indi- 
vidual fields inspired with the knowledge that they 
were not working alone, though the enemy may some- 
times tempt us to feel so, that He may discourage and 
weaken our efforts; but we now know better than 
ever before that we are members of one body, an or- 
ganic whole, having gifts that differ, and working in 
separate fields, and in different lines, but under the 
unifying power of God’s Holy Spirit made one man 
in Christ. While there is much to be desired in every 
department of our work, yes so much that the 
very magnitude of it would be discouraging but for 
these positive evidences of our Father’s blessing and 
approval upon our labors. This account should not 
close without a mention of a pleasant surprise that 
came to the meeting on Second-day morning, when a 
note of brotherly greeting came from the yearly 
meeting of Hicksite Friends, then in session at their 
Fifteenth Street Meeting House, the first communi- 
cation of the kind to pass between the two bodies 
since 1828. The meeting sent a similar expression of 
love and greeting. Let us hope and pray that this 
may be the opening page of a new chapter of Friends’ 
history, and that the Holy Spirit may lead us to faith 
and fellowship in Christ. 


A. J. W. 


Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough. 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 


—Browning. 
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' The International Lesson. men were Moses and Elijah is not told. The word 
translated “‘ decease”? is an unusual one—it means 
literally an “exodus” and comprehends more than 
Be cenit fa simple death. It implies all the attending circum- 
LESSON XII. SIXTH MONTH 17, 1906. ahancaes 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


Luke 9: 28-36, 


GOLDEN TEXT: This is my beloved Son, hear him. Luke 9; 365. 


DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Sixth mo, 11.—The Transfiguration. Luke 9: 28-36. 
Third-day, Sixth mo. 12.—Peter’s testimony. 2 Pet. 1: 16-21. 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo, 13.—Moses’ shining face, Ex. 34: 29-35, 
Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 14.—Elijah’s departure, 2 Kings 2: 9-18. 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 15.—Reward in Christ. Col. 3: 1-11. 
Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 16.—Prayer, a Christian duty. Matt. 6: 5-15. 
First-day, Sixth mo. 17.—Prayer for followers. John 17: 1-26. 


Fall of 29 A.D., seven days after the last 


Time. 
lesson. 

Place.—Possibly one of the spurs of Mt. Hermon, 
which was not far from Czsarea Philippi. 

Rulers.—Same as in previous lessons. 

Parallel Passages.—Matthew 17: 1-18; Mark 9: 
2-13. 

The Transfiguration is described in all the Gospels 
except John’s. Luke is the fullest and adds several 
interesting details. The place has not been satisfac- 
torily determined. The traditional site, Mt. Tabor, 
could hardly have been the place, as there was a town 
on its summit at that time. 
requirements, except that the scene which took place 
at the foot would seem to belong to a Jewish neigh- 
borhood. 


28. “ About eight days.” Matthew and Mark say 
“six days.” It would seem that Luke, according to 
the Jewish fashion, counted parts of days. “ After 
these sayings.” The words of Christ concerning His 
death, as given in the preceding verses. “ Peter, 
James and John” were the three who were admitted 
to the closest relations and intimacy. They were 
taken to be witnesses and doubtless also that their 
faith might be strengthened. ‘To pray.” Luke is 
the only one who mentions this. This alone would 
imply that the ascent was made in the evening. 


29. “ The fashion of his countenance.” The exter- 
nal appearance of his face. “ His raiment became 
white and dazzling.” R. V. Matthew says, “ His 
face did shine as the sun, and his garments became 
white as the light.” Mark, ‘ His garments became 
glistening, exceeding white, so as no fuller on earth 
can whiten them.” 


30. “ There talked with Him two men, who were 
Moses and Elijah.” Amer. R. V. The great Law- 
giver and the great Prophet. One of these God 
buried, and the other was taken aloft in a chariot of 
fire. They were the chief representative men of the 
Old Testament. 

31. “ Who appeared in glory, and spoke of His de- 
cease which He was about to accomplish at Jerusa- 
lem.” KR. V. How the disciples learned that these 


Hermon answers most: 


filled and expanded in Christ. 


32. “ Heavy with sleep.” This implies that it was 
night time. . “ But when they were fully awake.” 
The idea is that they were drowsy, but on seeing the 
light they started up and soon became wide awake. 
“ His glory.” Compare 2 Peter 1: 17. 

33. “ As they were parting.” R.V. As the dis- 
ciples saw the two strangers beginning to take their 
departure, he cried out as if to detain them, “ Let us 
make three tabernacles.”” Booths made from the 
branches of trees. Note that he did not say anything 
about tabernacles for himself and his companions. 
“Not knowing what he said.” That is, not conscious. 
whether he was saying the right thing or not. It 
was a foolish proposal, but Peter could hardly have 
known that. His intention was praiseworthy. No 
attention was paid to his words. 

34. “ And while he said these things, there came a 
cloud and overshadowed them.” Matthew says, “ A 
bright cloud.” In the English version it is ambigu- 
ous as to whom the pronoun “them” refers. By 
comparing the accounts in the original it is probable 
that it refers to Christ, Moses and Elijah, and does 
not include the disciples, though some scholars think 
it ineludes all six. The bright cloud would signify 
to a Jew the divine presence—the shechinah. It is 
termed the “ glory of the Lord,” or “ the glory ” sim- 


ply. (Exod. 19: 9; Deut’ 31:15; 1 Kings sae 


Ezek. 10: 4; 11: 28; Luke 2: 9; Acts 1: 9.) | twas 
doubtless this which caused the three disciples to 
“fear.” Matthew says, “ They fell on their face and 
were sore afraid.” 

35. “ And a voice came out of the cloud, saying, 
This is my Son, my chosen; hear ye Him.” R. V. 
At the baptism of Christ a voice was heard, but that 
was specially intended for Christ Himself; here the 
voice was intended for the three disciples. It was a 
heavenly confirmation of Christ and His mission. 
“Hear ye Him.” The sum of the teaching of the 
Law and the Prophets is that their teaching is ful- 


the one who is to be heard and followed. 

36. “ Jesus was found alone.” The heavenly visi- 
tants had disappeared. Matthew is fuller here— 
‘““ And Jesus came and touched them and said, Arise 
and be not afraid. And lifting up their eyes, they 
saw no one save Jesus only.” “ Kept it close.” Mat- 
thew also says that Jesus told them not to speak of it 
“Till the Son of Man be risen again from the dead.” 
Then it would be better understood. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Eestatic experience is occasional, transient, con- 
fined to few. Practical Christian life is required of 
all, meant for all, attainable by all. 

2. “* Hear ye Him.” 


Hereafter, Christ is 


Christian Endeanor. 


-{€ommunieations for this department should be addressed 
smal D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


‘or 


‘TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH SEVENTEENTH, 1906. 
* THE GLORIFIED LIFE. 


John 17; 1-10, 22-24, 


Second-day, Sixth mo. 11.—Moses sees glory. Ex. 24: 15-18; 34: 29. 
Third-day, Sixth mo. 12.—Solemon’s vision of glory, 2 Chron. 7: 1-3. 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 13.—Elijah’s glorification. 2 Kings 2: 1-12. 
Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 14.—The glory of the church. Isa. 60: 1-5. 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 15.—A foretaste of glory. Matt. 17: 1-8. 
Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 16.—The glorified Christ. Rey. 5: 1-14. 


The pictures that we see df Christ with a “ glory,” 
or halo around His head, though meant to be a trib- 
ute to His perfection, are after all more of a confes- 
sion of the incapacity of the artist. They are the 
label of what he felt to exist, but which he was not 
able adequately to express. The same difficulty is 
met by those who wish to assume a form of righteous- 
ness without its growth from the deeps of life. 
_ Creeds and formulas, garbs and ritual, rather than 
the good works in God’s name and to His honor are 
_ given the emphasis in their lives. A religion that 
needs a label is far more of a failure than a picture 
that requires one. 
Jesus names two ways in which He glorified God: 
He manifested Him to the disciples, and He accom- 
plished the work the Father had given Him to do. 
Whatever makes God known is to His glory. Much 
is told us in the Old Testament of the hidings of God 
-—clouds and smoke and thick darkness; but in the 
New we read that the Son hath declared Him; ie., 
make Him clear, so that we can get the right under- 
standing of His love to us and His purpose toward us. 
‘In John 15: 8 we read: “ Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” Of His own 
- work He could say, “It is finished,” after but a few 
short years of ministry, because obedience had been 
~_ gonstant, and each step had been taken without re- 
serve: How Peter’s words bear upon us here, 
“Teaving you an example, that ye should follow in 
His steps!” The godly life is the true manifesta- 
tion of the character of God. 
_ The contrasts between earthly and heavenly glory 
may hardly seem to be in favor of the latter at first 
glance. ~But who are the great? The Pharaohs, 
Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, and those various other 
scourges of the nations that overturned dynasties and 
founded perishable empires in their efforts at self- 
a -aggrandizement? Or shall we rather name Moses, 
ee aul, Penn, William Carey, Livingstone, Howard, 
Eliz 
names are mementoes of righteousness, and whose 
honor lies in the part they bore in bringing in the 
q everlasting kingdom of their Lord? Surely they 
» who seek the glory of the kingdom attain to the prom- 
i ises for the life that now is no less than for that which 


s to come. 
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? ke, ot when it begins to involve the pos- 
ruir <o8 my, neighbor.—John Stuart Mill. 
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abeth Fry, Frances Willard, and their like, whose . 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


THE ANNUAL MEETING IN JAPAN. 


While the term “ annual meeting” is more nar- 


row in meaning than “ yearly meeting,” the annual 
meeting in Japan is more and more coming to occupy 
in our thoughts and plans the real place of a “ yearly 
meeting.” Of course, in translating the term into 
Japanese no distinction can be made. The task be- 
fore the Friends in Japan is to put into the existent 
and growing “annual meeting” such a measure of 
spiritual devotion, helpful Christian teaching and 
business plans and methods as will justify the use of 
the name “ yearly meeting ” with all its historic and 
inherent meaning. 

Watching the “ annual meetings” from year to 
year, and noting real progress, encourages the con- 
viction that this day is coming whether viewed from 
outward signs or from inner evidences of growing 
faith, love and purposeful plans for work. 

The regular sessions of the eleventh annual meet- 
ing of Friends in Japan were held in Tokyo, Fourth 
month 13th to the 15th. The opening session was a 
time of earnest prayer. M. Nakamura, a young man 
who has just graduated from a Christian College, 
spoke of this as the most important of all the ses- 
sions, the foundation upon which the coming are: 
to build. 

In the evening meeting M. Kato, of Mito, gave a 
helpful message on “ Give unto Jehovah the Glory 
due to His name.” ‘ Praise for any success in labor 
should never be taken to the worker, for that is steal- 
ing from God His very own.” 

Gilbert Bowles spoke on “ Christianity in the 
Twentieth Century,” characterizing the century as 
industrial, commercial, educational, progressive and 
world-wide in its vision. The type of Christianity 
which is to meet this age must be business-like, gen- 
uine, social, and obedient to the laws of spiritual life 
and world-wide in its fellowship and service. 

In the business session the work of the executive 
committee for the year was reviewed and the condi- 
tion of each meeting considered. The mention of 
the gifts of American Friends to the famine sufferers 
elicited a hearty response of thankfulness. At the 
close of this session an earnest testimony to the work 
of Friends in Japan was given by the assistant sta- 
tion master at Kandatsu, near Mito. He referred to 
the sympathy and helpfulness of the Christians to- 
ward him in his trial (the loss of his wife), as the 
surest test of the Spirit’s presence and work. 

Following the business session the Christians as- 
sembled in the third story of the girls’ school build- 
ing, where the teachers and students of the school 
dormitory served a Japanese dinner. This was a time 
of social fellowship, with an hour and a half of free 
expression of thoughts relative to Christian life and 
work. 

At the evening session Dr. W. N. Whitney, of the 
Akasaka Hospital, gave an appealing and forcible 
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message on “ Eternal Life,” taking many illustra- 
tions from his experience as a physician, and showing 
how great and real is the difference between those 
who, through Christ, have “ eternal life” and those 
who have not. 

Fitting on beautifully to the theme of “ Lite” was 
©. Suzuki’s message on love. “ Lovest thou me?” 
“Feed my sheep.” The test of one’s love to Christ 
is his humility and faithfulness in serving men. 

The First-day morning brought to the “ annual 
meeting”? in Japan, as it ought to bring to each 
Friends’ meeting in the world, a genuine meeting for 
worship in the freedom of the spirit and in the ardor 
of God’s law of love. This hour, with its quiet wait- 
ing, its earnest prayer and praise, its portion of exhor- 
tation and teaching, gave to all new strength and 
fresh evidence that God delights to-day to manifest 
Himself to those who wait for Him. 

In the afternoon session there was earnest prayer- 
ful consideration of the question of a closer walk with 
God. There was much evidence that there were 
many lowly-bowed hearts which were crying then, 
not for preaching, but for quiet thought, for deep 
communion, for strength to offer up a short prayer 
of confession or praise. 

Ministers of the gospel felt at this time the great 
need of learning to discern clearly the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of the assembled Christians 
and inquirers to whom God had been speaking 
through successive meetings. 

In the evening meeting Setsugo Sawada, a law stu- 
dent of the Imperial University, gave a practical mes- 
sage on “ How to Live,” taking as the key-word 
Christ’s declaration of His own purpose “ not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister and to give his life 
a ransom for many.” From the early morning prayer 
meeting there were frequent references during this 
faster Day to the risen Christ. As a fitting close to 
this, and pointing also to the year’s work before us, 
B. Kida drew some helpful lessons from the resurrec- 
tion—Christ alive forevermore with all the freshness 
of the resurrection morn and redeemed lives risen 
from sin “to serve Him in the newness of the 
Spirit.” 

The closing session of the “annual meeting ”’ 
proper was held early Second-day morning. Some 
of the blessings for which praise was given were: A 
clearer sense of the supreme importance of absolute 
sincerity and reality in Christian life and work—new 
visions of prayer with the spirit and understanding 
with thoughtfulness; conscious realization of the 
presence and work of the Holy Spirit during the ses- 
sions of the “ annual meeting ” (spoken by one who 
could not understand the Japanese language); re- 
newed sense of the power and meaning of love; for- 
giveness of sin and heart cleansing; realization of the 
necessity of having the Holy Spirit in the work of 
other Christian bodies as well as Friends (spoken by 
one not a Friend); more definite purposefulness for 
the work of the future. 


¢ 


Followmg the regular sessions of the “ annual 
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meeting” there were three workers’ conferences in 
the afternoon and three evening special evangelistic 
meetings. At least three persons gave their hearts 
to Christ. The workers’ conferences listened to a 
brief report of the National Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention and carefully considered the subjects: ‘ Bi- 
ble Interpretation,” “What is the Society of 
Friends?” and ‘‘ How to win the people im the vicin- 
ity of the meetings.” 

Upon the first subject one speaker said that one’s 
method of Bible interpretation determined whether 
he would eat his meat with joy of heart, gladly, con- 
tentedly working from morning till night to wim men 
to Christ, or whether he would be cross to his family 
and friends and unthankful to God and man, even 
though endowed with gifts and blessed with pros- 
perity. 

Under the second subject the Society of Friends 
was defined in its relation to the early Christian 
Church, to the Reformation and to the families of 
Protestant Christians. Emphasis was laid upon the 
business meeting, the essentials of the meeting for 
worship and the exercise of individual gifts, taking 
lessons from history and considering the social and 
religious conditions. The inherent principles of 
Friends’ interpretation of Christianity must deter- 
mine the form and methods of the Society in Japan. 
Japanese thought compared the Society of Friends to 
an insect which, with its head ever toward the light, 
grows by the force of its own inner life, producing 
legs, then, when the wings unfold, enters upon a 
larger, freer life. 

Those who attended this “ annual meeting” felt 
that though we be in the earlier stages of this 
erowth, yet there is real life with steadier faith and a 
clearer vision of the mission before us. 

GitBeRt Bow tes. 

30 Koun Machi, Mita, Shiba, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Courrespondenre. 


Readers of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Having been a reader of the minutes and statistics of one 
or more of the American yearly meetings since childhood, I 
venture some suggestions as to making the reports of greater 
interest to the young people. 

The months of delay in the publication and delivery of the 
minutes cause the thoughts of the members to be far from 
the transactions of the meetings when the minutes are placed 
in their hands. 

Would not the extra labor and expense of a hurried publica- 
tion of the minutes be profitable ? 

Would not a table of the congregations of the various quar- 
terly meetings, showing their location, membership, pastor’s 
name and address, names and addresses of resident ministers, 
time and place of holding monthly meeting, be an improvement 
if placed in the minutes, instead of the usual list of names and 
addresses of ministers? 

Would it not be well to have in the yearly meeting minutes 
a table of the field where the missionary money is expended, 
showing the boards the work is under, the name and location 
of the station, name and address of missionaries, name and 
address of resident ministers and teachers, number enrolled at 
station or average attendance of schools or meetings? 

Members who have not had access to or have not carefully 
studied previous minutes could not by the minutes of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting locate the Home Mission stations of White’s 
Institute or Southland College. 

The addition of extra work to our already over-burdened 
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eemnittees will seem to some inconsistent, but would not the 
appointment on each committee of one or more members under 
___—-:20 years of age give additional strength, and besides make our 
res _ young people feel they were worthy of service in the Church? 


Respectfully, Rivey HUBBARD. 
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Tee . 
Maxwell, Ind. 
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* {We have received the following communication from our 
friend Thomas D. Hubbard, of Kansas. We hope some of our 
vr readers will assist him to find a little girl and assist thereby 
a little girl to find a good home.—Eb.] 


My wife and I have considered the matter for a number of 


We can give ample references to reliable leading Friends, bank- 
ers, county treasurers, and others who can certify our financial 
and moral fitness for the correct training of an adopted child, 
and for its “ guarded education.” 

We have had no girl of our own. Our only children (two 
sons) are married and settled more than a thousand miles dis- 
tant from our present home. 

We are possessed of a pretty country residence in a hand- 
some grove, with every appurtenance for pleasant and health- 
ful living, with hammock, lawn swing and reclining chair on the 
shaded lawn, suitable for children. 

We desire to find an orphan girl, the child of deceased pa- 
rents, of good mental capacity and good physical proportions, 
and we prefer that she should be not more than 8 years old 
(and younger perhaps). We would like to be fully informed 
of her lineage. 

if American or English Friends would write and inform us 
ot the facts concerning any such little girl, we would duly 
appreciate their kindness and be pleased to kindly “train up 
the child” and love it as ours. 


Tuos. D, Hupsarp, Retired Merchant, 
and 
ELIZABETH J. HUBBARD, 
Kimball, Kan. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselves. 


William Bishop, clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at- 
tended Haverford, Pa., Meeting on the 3lst. 

The meeting at Paoli, Ind., is increasing in numbers and spir- 
itual interest under the pastoral care of George H. Moore. 

Leander Fisher, of Woonsocket, R. I., was duly recorded as 
a minister by Smithfield Monthly Meeting, Fifth month 31st. 

John Henry Douglas, of California, and Thomas Newlin, of 
North Carolina, both expect to attend New England Yearly 
Meeting. 

We notice by the London Friend that Robert L. Simkin is 
to give one of the missionary addresses during the sessions of 
London Yearly Meeting. 

Oliver N. Kenworthy and wife are now located at Salem, 
Ore., where he is doing pastoral work. His present post-office 
address is Fair Grounds, Ore. 

John M. Watson attended the recent sessions of Elk River 
and Buffalo Quarterly Meetings in Kansas. He reports a 
blessed season at both meetings. He expects to attend Iowa 
Yearly Meeting and visit local meetings enroute. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held at Paoli, Ind., Fourth 
month 27th and 28th. Lewis McFarland, of Carmel, Ind., was 
present and rendered good service. The Christian Endeavor 


and Ralph Coppock. 

The eleventh annual report of the American Friends’ Board 
of Foreign Missions is now ready for distribution. Any one 
desiring a copy should write to Mahalah Jay, Richmond, Ind. 
The annual report of the British Friends is also out. We hope 
to give a more lengthy account of both these reports later. 

The first number of “African Record” has reached this 
office. It is designed to be a quarterly publication issued by 
the F, A. I. M. Board in the interest of that work. There are 
a number of missionary journals now published by American 
Friends. The current number of “The Ramallah Messenger ” 
is full of information, and has a number of excellent illustra- 
tions. 


donation for the library fund from the American Cereal Com- 
_ pany, of Chicago, who manufacture Quaker Oats. At the time 
of the dedication of the Friends’ Church meeting house they 
made a liberal donation there. The name Quaker at first was 
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years, and have decided to take a little girl to rear and educate. ' 


session Sabbath afternoon was addressed by Lewis McFarland — 


Earlham College, at Richmond, Ind., has recently received a . 


a term of derision. 
esty and fair dealing. 

Gurney and Elizabeth Binford, after spending a fortnight 
with the former’s parents in Wichita, Kan., started on the 
28th ultimo for San Francisco, from which point they expect 


It has become a name standing for hon- 


to sail for Japan on the 10th instant. Gurney Binford spoke 
in Friends’ University meeting on the 20th ultimo, referring 
with much feeling to the work of foreign missions. Their 
visit to the Wichita Friends was a source of much inspiratjon 
and strength. 

Damascus Quarterly Meeting was held at Beloit, O., the 11th 
and 12th ultimo. The weather was good, and the attendance 
large. Edward Mott gave the message on Sixth-day. He 
urged all to work together. The message was timely and help- 
ful. Damascus Quarterly Meeting is appreciating very keenly 
the value of having the Church exercise her rightful function 
as a mother. There is a growing interest in most of the lines 
of church work. There was a marked interest shown in the 
Christian Endeavor meeting on Sabbath afternoon. Three of 
the pastors in the quarterly meeting—Wallace Gill, Alliance, 
O.; O. C. Tomlinson, East Goshen, O., and T. C. Kenworthy, 
Damascus, O.—spoke with harmony and encouragement in be- 
half of the Christian Endeavor work. 

Headley Brothers, of London, are just bringing from the 
press a second volume from the papers of John Wilhelm 
Rowntree. The volume will have the title “ Palestine 
Studies.” It will contain the following papers: Part l, 
“Travel Journals.”—Palestine Journal, 1895; “ Photographing 
at Pompeii,” 1895; Extracts from Journal of Tour in West 
Indies, Mexico, and United States, 1898. Part 2, “ Adult School 
Notes, Addresses, etec.”—* Selfishness (Baalam),” “Gambling 
(the Place of England among the Nations),” “Temperance,” 
* Paul’s Conversion,” “ Address on the ‘Opening of the Twen- 
tieth Century,” “The Wilderness and the Glory of Lebanon,” 
“The Lay Ministry,” “ Not Peace, but a Sword; ” “ When War 
Shall be No More,” “ The Greatest Commandment,” “Address to 
Layerthorpe School.” Part 3, “ Art and History.”—* Extracts 
from Lectures on Art and the Religious Thought of the Ren- 
aissance,” “ Three Apocalypses,” “ Augustine ” (2 parts), “ The 
Friends of God,” “ Wesley,” “ Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ ” “*‘ Behold 
I Stand at the Door and Knock,’” “ Miscellaneous Extracts.” 

Damascus Academy commencement on the 18th ultimo was 
a very satisfactory event. Four young people completed the 
required course of study and received the Academy diploma, 
viz.: Charles J. Ladd, Maggie V. Pim, Sibyl E. Tomlinson and 
George B. Delzell. There was a large attendance at all the 
exercises of commencement week. The seventy-four alumni 
are taking a lively interest in the Academy, For this year they 
give a scholarship to some deserving student, The total en- 
rollment for last year was thirty-nine, and for this year fifty. 
During the past two years Professor Walter S, Painter has 
proven himself to be a faithful, competent teacher, and the 
board unanimously elected him as principal for the coming 
year. Laura Hobson has voluntarily declined a re-election after 
two years of faithful work as assistant teacher. Anna L. 
Branson, of Cadiz, O., has been elected first assistant for the 
coming year. She graduates this year from Franklin College, 
New Athens, O., and is well qualified for her, work. The Bib- 
lical department has grown in interest and has been appreciated 
by the students. T, C. Kenworthy will continue as instructor 
in that department. The instrumental music will be under the 
very efficient management of Sibyl E. Tomlinson, of this year’s 
class, and the vocal music will be taught by S. J. Santee. The 
prospects for this year are good, and the board feel that with 
this corps of teachers they can with pleasure urge our young 
people to attend. 


BORN. 


Gopparp.—At Worcester, Mass., Fifth month 5th, 1906, a 
son, Lawrence Elmer, to Elmer L. and Wilhelmina (Church) 
Goddard. 

Harvey.—To Virlin and Sybil B. Harvey, Westfield, Ind., 
Fifth month 22d, a daughter. 


DIED. 


Marnuers.—At her home, near Orleans, Ind., Fifth month 
15th, 1906, Ann C. Mathers. She was a member of Lost River 
Meeting. 

Srewart.—At her home in Carmel, Ind., Fifth month 13th, 
1906, Margaret Stewart, wife of David Stewart, in her 63d 
year. She was a member of Carmel Monthly Meeting. 
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NOTICES. 
NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


Yearly meeting of Friends for New 
England to be held at Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. I. Round-trip 
tickets at reduced rates, good going 
Sixth month 20th to 26th, returning 
Sixth month 21st to 28th, inclusive, will 
be on sale at the usual places. Board, 
75 cents per day. Rooms, 60 cents per 
day and upwards. Early application for 
rooms should be made to Seth K. Gifford, 
principal Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


THE POST DISCOVERY. 
A Revelation in Human Food. 


Previous to the discovery of the Post 
process of changing the starchy part of 
wheat and barley into a form of sugar, 
many people suffered from what is 
known as starch indigestion. 

That was shown by gas and all sorts 
of stomach and bowel trouble (some- 
times ending in appendicitis) brought on 
by the undigested starch in wheat, oats, 
white bread, cake, puddings, etc., etc. 

Nature ultimately punishes anyone 
who continually takes some medicine or 
drug to smooth cver or nullify bad con- 
ditions of the body. The only safe way 
to cure such is to correct or remove the 
cause. Therefore it was plain to Mr. 
Post, in working out his discovery, that 
people who show some weakness in di- 
gesting the starchy part of food (which 
is much the largest part of all we eat) 
must be helped by having the starch di- 
gested or transformed before being eaten. 
And, of course, the safest and truest way 
to do this would be to imitate nature and 
avoid all chemicals or outside and unnat- 
ural things. The body digests the 
starchy food by the following process: 
First, the moisture or juices of the 
mouth and stomach, then warmth or 
mild heat, which grows or develops dias- 
tase from the grain. Time is also an im- 
portant element, and when all work to- 
gether and the human organs operate 
properly the starch is slowly turned into 
a form of sugar, as it must be before the 
blood will absorb it and carry the needed 
energy to different parts of the body. Of 
course, if the body fails to do its work 
perfectly, trouble-sets in. 

So, in the making of the famous food 
—Grape-Nuts—moisture, warmth and 
time are the only things used to turn 
starch into sugar, thus imitating nature 
and keeping the human food in original 
purity, free from outside things and just 
as Mother Nature intends it shall be 
kept for advantageous use by her chil- 
dren. The food is fully cooked at the 
factories, and is crisp and delicious with 
a little thick cream poured over. 

It can be softened for people with 
weak teeth, but is most valuable to 
others when it must be energetically 
chewed, thus bringing down the saliva 
from the gums to go to the stomach and 
help digest the entire meal, besides the 
use of the teeth strengthens and _pre- 
serves them, Nature blesses the parts 
of the body that are used and not abused. 
Grape-Nuts food brings peace, health and 
comfort when people are in despair from 
any one of the ails resulting from undi- 
gested food. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” found in pkgs. 

“ There’s a reason.” 
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Evenia and Camnents. 


Michael Davitt, who was the distin- 
guished champion of the Irish cause in 
Great Britain for a number of years, died 
the 30th ult. 


As a result of the recent agitation 
concerning the methods used in Chicago 
Packing Houses, the sale of American 
meat products in Europe and America 
has fallen off considerably during’ the 
last week. It threatens to bring irre- 
parable loss to American packers. 


During the summer of 1906 the Young 
People’s Missionary movement will hold 
the following conferences: Lake Geneva, 
Wis., Sixth month 26th to Seventh 
month 4th; Asheville, N. C., Sixth 
month 29th to Seventh month 8th; 
Whiteby, Ont., Seventh month 9th _ to 
15th; Silver Bay, N. H., Seventh month 
20th to 29th. 


The telephone lines in New York City 
and vicinity are under the control of the 
Bell Telephone Company. For some 
time the people have felt that their rates 
were exorbitant. A rival company is 
now attempting to: gain permission to 
put in competing lines. As a result the 
Bell Telephone Company have announced 
a reduction in rates to go into effect the 
first of Seventh month. In some cases 
the price will be only half the former 
rate. 


Great Britain has received a note 
from China formally recapitulating, and 
reaflirming the specific engagements con- 
tained in the treaties of 1896 and 1898, 
and saying that the administration of 
the maritime customs would continue as 
now constituted. By the treaties above 
mentioned it was agreed that a British 
citizen should be at the head of the cus- 
toms administration so long as British 
trade with China exceeded that of any 
other Power. Sir Robert Hart’s posi- 
tion as Inspector General is thus un- 
affected by the recent appointment of 
Chinese officials to administer the cus- 
toms. i 


Another wedding among the royalty of 
Europe has become _ history. King 
Alfonso XIII of Spain and Princess Vic- 


Royal is the most 
economical Baking 
Powder, no matter 
how low others are 
sold, because being of 
greater leavening 
strength it goes fur- 
ther. Besides, Royal 
safeguards the food 
against alum from 
which low-grade, low- 
priced powders are 
made. 


toria Eugenie Ena of Battenburg, grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, were united 
in holy matrimony the first inst. The 
incident which marks the occasion was 
an attempt by some anarchists to kill 
the young couple en route from the 
Cathedral to the Palace. A bomb was 
thrown, which killed a number of guards 
and horses, but the King and Queen es- 
caped unharmed. It seems strange that 
men can reason until they become so un- 
reasonable as to commit promiscuous 
murder in order to annihilate rulers, sim- 
ply because they had the misfortune of 
being born to rule. 


Memorial Day was another occasion 
for, President Roosevelt to emphasize 
the value of home life. In commenting 
on his speech the Public Ledger says: 

“The family type of which President 
Roosevelt speaks is a diminutive com- 
monwealth, with statutes executed with 
kindness and affection, with justice tem- 
pered with fatherly mercy. The first 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column, It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


TOURISTS, or summer guests visiting Boston, 
accommodated at exclusive suburban family board- 
ing house. Large grounds, shade trees, piazzas. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Accessible to teachers. For 
particulars, address, Hiram V. Gould, ‘ The 
Whiting,’ 20 Montrose Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


SUMMER BOARDERS WANTED at Hillside 
Farm, in one of the beauty sections of Maine, 38 
miles north of Portland, 313 feet above Long Lake, 
and Harrison Village one mile away. Perfect 
drainage, no Malaria. Almost constant breezes. 
Cool nights. House screened throughout. Pine 
grove near house. Fine views, all directions, 
especially of Presidential Range. Good fishing 
and boating. Reached by rail or steamers. Ac- 
commodations fortwelve. Friends’ family. Terms, 
reasonable. Address, William O. Breed, Harrison, 
Maine. 


MT. VERNON HOTEL: 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location ; only three minutes to 


boardwalk ; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


Anna Bunpy Jacoss, formerly of the Archdale. 


- 


as 
lesson of obedience is learned in such a 
home. A youth who learns to recognize 
rights of brothers and sisters in the 
tle monarchy of home can the more 
readily adjust himself to the larger re- 
lations and duties which confront him 
rs as a responsible citizen. The virtue of 
a State, public virtue, rises no higher 
than the standard of "family life. The 
family is in an accurate sense the semi- 
nary from which citizens, good or bad, 
are graduated. The school and the col- 
lege accomplish much, but, as the Presi- 
dent truly says, the greatness of the na- 
tion in the last analysis is founded upon 
the average family life.” 


An interesting and distinguished group 
of people again enjoyed the hospitality 
of Albert K. Smiley at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference, which convened last week. 
A platform presented to the conference 
by Doctor Gilman, seconded by Justice 
. Brewer, of the Supreme Court, and St. 

- .» Clair McKelway, was adopted. It refers 
+ with gratification to the growth of the 
Ay arbitration movement and to the work 
“ of the late Secretary Hay in its behalf. 

Further support is urged among busi- 

ness men. The coming Pan-American 
_ Congress is referred to as presenting. an 


KNIFED. 
Coffee Knifed an Old Soldier. 


An old soldier, released from coffee at 
72, recovered his health and tells about it 
as follows: 

“T stuck to coffee for years, although 
it knifed me again and again. 

“ About eight years ago (as a result of 

coffee drinking which congested my 
liver), I was taken with a very severe 
attack of malarial fever. 
“JT would apparently recover and start 
: e about my usual work only to suffer a 
relapse. After this had been repeated 
several times during the year I was again 
taken violently ill. 

“The doctor said he had carefully 
studied my case, and it was either ‘ quit 
coffee or die,’ advising me to take Postum 
in its place. I had always thought coffee 
one of my dearest friends, and especially 

He when sick, and I was very much taken 
back by the doctor’s decision, for I hadn’t 
suspected the coffee I drank could possi- 
bly cause my troubles. 

“T thought it over for a few minutes 
and finally told the doctor I would make 
the change. Postum was procured for 
me the same day, and made according to 
directions; well, I liked it and stuck to 
it, and since than I have been a new man. 
The change in health began in a few 
; days and surprised me, and now, 
although I am seventy-two years of age, 
___ I do lots of hard work, and for the past 
- month have been teaming, driving six- 

teen miles a day, besides loading and un- 
_ loading the wagon. That’s what Postum 
in the place of coffee has done for me. 

_I now like the Postum as well as I did 

‘eof, 

_ “Thaye known people who did not care 
. for Postum at first, but, after having 
os _ learned to make it properly according to 
directions, they have come to like it as 
tl Well as coffee, I never miss a chance to 
_—s-~praise it.” Name given by Postum Co., 
attle Creek, Mich. 

Look for the little book, “The Road to 


JERE in pkgs. 
: eae 3 
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opportunity to foster good will among 


American States, and public attention is 
directed to The Hague Conference, which 
it is hoped will do much to advance the 
cause of international arbitration. It is 
hoped that steps will be taken to make 
The Hague Conference a permanent ad- 
visory body and to formulate a general 
arbitration treaty. It continues: 

“ Among other subjects of immediate 
importance the many unsettled questions 
arising out of maritime warfare, includ- 
ing the exemption of private property 
from seizures at sea and the neutraliza- 
tion of ocean routes, are respectfully 
commended to the consideration of The 
Hague Conference. As the general re- 
striction of armaments can be secured by 
concurrent international action, as unani- 
mously recommended by the British 
House of Commons, we earnestly hope 
that this subject will receive a favorable 
consideration. 

“While we shall welcome any action 
taken by the coming Hague Conference 
in the way of clearly defining the rights 
and obligations of belligerents as to each 
other and as to neutrals; of lessening 
the horrors of war and of giving in- 
creased stability and protection to the 
Red Cross movement, it is our hope that 
the conference will remember that it is 
consecrated to the great work of ending 
as well as softening war, and of subject- 
ing the relations of nations to the do- 
minion of law rather than force.” 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
A CALL TO PRAISE. 


God’s glory wide, the firmament declares, 
Each fluttering leaf, and singing bird, 
The voice of every living thing 
In harmony sublime is heard. 


The very air is resonant with praise— 
The “ Beauty of the Lord ” is over all; 
And yet the heart of man doth not re- 
spond, 
Nor heed the great Creator’s call. 


“Through nature up to nature’s God,” 
Perhaps, with dim uncertain gaze— 

And yet with faith, look up and sing 
The song that man alone may raise. 


Out of the shadows and the mists of 
earth 
In glad refrain, thy voice triumphant 
raise— 
Sing thou the song that angels cannot 
sing, 
Man’s tribute of exultant praise. 


ELEANOR C. BIRDSALL. 


GOT THE BILLS MIXED. 


A short grass paper tells the follow- 
ing on Bill Jones, a local merchant who 
went to Kansas City last spring to buy 
goods. The goods were shipped imme- 
diately and reached home before he did. 
When the boxes were delivered at his 
store his wife happened to look at the 
largest and uttering a loud ery, called 
for a hammer. <A neighbor hearing her 
screams rushed to her assistance, and 
asked what was the matter. Mrs. 
Jones, pale and faint, pointed to the in- 
scription on the box, which read as fol- 
lows: “ Bill inside.”—Er. 


Do not permit your business or pleas- 
ure to weaken your love for your home 
or your delight in the friendships of the 
fireside-—The United Presbyterian. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our CusroMERS 


34 YEARS Have TEstep 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1571. 
ELLSWOBPTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


cent. 1VA 

cent. Mortgages 
We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY 
Mortgages, etc. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FARMING LANDS IN THE SOUTH 


Let us tell you about the great possibilities of 
farming in Alabama and Southern Georgia. The 
lands are cheap and produce everything that 
grows. The farmer can turn off some crop every 
month. Fine markets via the Gulf to New 
Orleans and via the ocean to New York. Ideal 
climate. No sun strokes here. Write postal for 
full information. 


THE HANLEY LAND CO., 
1107 Thirteenth Street, South, Birmingham, Ala, 


WANTED 


Two Hundred Families of 
Friends to 


establish a great colony in Central Cali- 
fornia. One hundred and twenty-five 
miles from San Francisco. In the midst 
of a great fruit and dairy district, on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. Abundance of cheap 
water, 8,000 to 10,000 acres of rich soil. 


Destined to be a Great 
Community of Friends 


This Colony is being promoted by T. H. 
Jessup and David J. Wood, members of 
the Friends’ Church, who have had much 
experience in agricultural pursuits on the 
Pacific Coast, and who have been espe- 
cially interested in locating Friends in 
Western Homes, 


For further information address 


DAVID J. WOOD, or 
THEO. H. JESSUP, 
Elmwood, Cal. 


CHAIRS Rushed Ano RE 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on a> at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. rh 1880 


(= i) 
SH Sic = 


=n — GEO. W. BRE 
ro 7) 1308 N. Marshall ste Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 
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[Sixth month 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. John 
Elwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 


California Yearly Meeting, in Whittier, | 


Cal., Sixth month 20th. John Chawner, 
clerk, El] Modena, Cal. 
Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 


ket, Ont., Sixth month 29th. William I. | 


Moore, clerk, Swarthmore, Saskatchewan, 


N. W. T.; John Webb, assistant, clerk, 


Offingham, Ont. 
Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newburg, 


Ore., Seventh month 6th. H. Edwin | 


McGrew, clerk, Newburg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ta., Eighth month 24th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 


Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, | 


clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, | 


Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, | 


Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 


C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 


King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, | 


Baltimore, Md. 


GSTENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincotf Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phils. 


_ § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : Kevstone Race 70-09 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 233 N. Second Street, Philadeiphia. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father usesit for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, andrebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


A GUIDE POST FOR 
SEPARATOR BUYERS 


Considering that much the same claims are made for all 
cream separators “on paper,” and some of the biggest claims 
for the poorest and trashiest machines, it is not surprising to 
frequently find the inexperienced buyer completely “at sea” as 


«a 
De Lavat! I 


i} 


to which machine is the best. Of 
course the dairyman wants the 
separator that will make him the 
largest profits. He should there- 
fore seek the advice of the experi- 
enced user, whose whole business 


success depends almost entirely upon the effi- 
ciency of the cream separator, This user is the 
creamery operator. Creamery-men have used sep- 
arators for more than twenty-five years, and the 
cream separator is to-day the very “ backbone ” 
of creamery operation. If a creamery handles 
10,000 pounds of milk a day, and its separator 
loses even one-tenth of 1 per cent. of the butter- 
fat, it means $1,000.00 loss at the end of the year, 
Nor can the creamery-man afford to operate a 


separator which is not durable or is liable to 


break down just when he needs it most. 


Hence 


it is reasonable to assume that creamery operators 


are the best separator judges. 


If the dairyman 


follows their example, he can make no mistake 

in the purchase of his separator. If he does this, 

it means that he will buy a DE LAVAL machine, 
for 98 per cent. of the world’s creameries are to-day exclusive 
DE LAVAL users, the other 2 per cent. being divided among the 
many other makes of separators. Just ask any experienced 
creamery-man What separator is the most profitable, and he will 
surely answer you the DE LAVAL. If you are considering the 
purchase of a separator send for our list of prominent DE 
LAVAL users, whizh includes all well-known private dairy 
owners, government experiment stations, and the largest and 
most successful creamery concerns the world over. Don’t delay, 


but write to-day. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO 
1213 Filbert Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9 & 11 Drumm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


William S$, 


i 


Yarnall “<<” “oi 


D 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
Philadelphia 


118 S. 15th Street 


rc. 


All You Have Guessed 


about life insurance may 
be wrong. If you wish 
to know the truth, send 
for “The How and the 
Why.” It is issued free 


by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921.3-5 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
St SS ET 


General Offices: 


74 CORTLANDT STREET 


NEW YORK 


109-113 Youville Sq. 
MONTREAL 
75 & 77 York Street 
TORONTO 
14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 


burglar and 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44~-88-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


CEN 
‘ 
K 


err 


| 


| Bicyole write for our Special Off 


us a postal (one and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD CY 


LE CQ. Dept. F-191 Chicago, Il. 


IS ALL IT COSTS 


to write postal for our bi 
Free Bicycle ata- 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 
OT BUY a bicycle ora pair of 

DO N tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We Ship on ap- 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
reight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 
All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information- 
sent you FREE for the asking. jar) 
i WE WILL CONVINCE jou that we 
MES sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
ASM other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
ou want to Make Money or Karn & 

er 


TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-u -wheels and 
| all sundries at half usual prices. Do N ot Wa . but write 


JAMES WOODs,s 
fay ' € MT -*KISCO>» 
N-Y- 
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THE SONG OF THE MYSTIC. 


I walk down the valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless valley—alone, 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me save God's and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
Ls hovers where angels have flown! 


Long ago I was weary of voices 

Whose music my heart could not win; 
Long ago I was weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din; 
Long ago I was weary of places 

Where I met but the human—and sin. 


I dream all the songs that I sing, 
And the music floats down the dim valley 

Tull each finds a word for a wing, 
That to hearts, like the dove of the deluge. 


A message of peace they may bring. 


Do you ask me the place of the valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 

It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there; 
And one is the dark mount of Sorrow 
And one the bright mountain of Prayer. 
—Abram Ryan. 
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[Sixth month 


‘‘By the western sea, where sets the sun’ 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 
In the ‘Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses aoe years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years. 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? 


$200 pays for tuition, books, 


dormitory, for one year. 


and room and board in our home-like 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wuntier, catirornia 


508-070-000 81O7 Or 02:0--0--02 8-0-0 Oe eee ae 
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Black English Mohair} 5c 


A Reduction Sale of 


Black Dress Goods 


Reduced prices will attract more than the 
usual number of buyers. These are goods 
that are wanted during the entire summer— 


Black Silk Grenadine 75¢ 
regularly $1.50 YARD 


In pretty stripe-effects, on plain twist 
grounds, 


Black Voile Panama } 
all-wool; 50c value 


A strong weave, wears well, looks well. 


3ic 


YARD 


regular $1.00 value YARD 


Bright, firm, even—fine for bathing suits. 


| abe 


Aisle 6, Center 


Black Nun’s Veiling 


all-wool, 3734c value 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


O22 O 9 Ooo Oe Oo @ +r ee Sor Ooo Ooo oe Seo Sor Oo Soe W eo Gor Gov G oo Goo O oe Sores Ser Sor Goo Gor Goer Goo Seo Gee Se Sor Ge Gor Sor Ose Geo Gor Oe? Boe G1 Oo Ooo Woe Hoe Soo Ooo Gee Woo Hor Soo Ge- er 


DO © 9 Oe Oe Oe Bo Wee See Ger Bee Her Hoo 


rey 


Acker has them 
Commencement Bon Bon Gifts 


and faith in God. Read ‘‘ Chapters from the 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa DO 
New ActS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


A Children’s Magazine 
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HOW TO MEET CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


We have been asked to write an editorial pointing 
out the errors and the dangers of ‘“ Christian 
Science.” We are reminded of the minister, on a bar- 
ren section of the coast of New England, who was 
earnestly urged by the members of his congregation 
to pray for rain. He prayed as follows: ‘ O Lord, 
Thy servant has been asked to pray for rain, but 
Thou knowest that it is not rain that this land needs; 
it is fertilizer.” 

It is not an exposition of “ Christian Science ” 
which is most needed now. No amount of attacks on 
this movement would prevent those who are fascin- 
ated by its teachings and practices from joining in 
it. In fact, “ Christian Science” has flourished on 
attack, as all such movements do. A broadside from 
us, raking the entire movement fore and aft, would 
not help us in the least to hold our members loyal to 
their own Church. To return to the prayer of the 
New England minister, it is not attack which is 
needed; it is rather a more genuine religion in our 
own Church, and a higher type of spirituality. Those 
who leave us to join the “ Christian Science ” move- 
ment, if peradventure there are any who do, do so 
because they find something there which we lack. 
Now what are the things about “ Christian Science ” 
which (in spite of its errors in theory) attract peo- 
ple and draw them away from the Churches where 
they have been brought up? There are two charac- 
teristics of “ Christian Science” that deserve espe- 
cial consideration: (1) its attitude of joy, and (2) its 
message of health. . 

(1) There is no question that the “ Christian Sci- 
entists ” have learned the secret of being joyous, full 
of hope and sunshine. They have arrived at it by 
very bad logic, by denying the reality of evil and pain 
—but the noteworthy point is, that they have arrived. 
They do not talk about troubles and difficulties, they 
do not dwell in a state of dumps; they experience a 
calm joy which permeates their lives, and this is the 
reason that the movement is so contagious. 

There is only one way to meet that situation, and 
that is to surpass them on the same line. Our relig- 
ion has decidedly lacked this aspect of triumph and 
joy. We have moaned and lamented, we have had an 
air of gloom and solemnity which has often made the 


Christian life forbidding. It is fundamentally 
wrong. Pain and evil, sin and sickness, are no illu- 
sions. ‘They are real. The way to meet them is not 
to deny them, but to find a Source of power and 
strength which will enable us to rise above them and 
to triumph. This is the great note of primitive Chris- 
tianity: “ I have overcome the world”; “I pray not 
that ye be taken out of the world, but that ye over- 
come in it”; “ That my joy may be fulfilled in you.” 
This mighty note of peace, of joy, of triumph, of well- 
grounded hope, is essential to true religion, and 
where it is missing it is natural that “ Christian 
Science ” should pick off members. Most persons do 
not bother about the goodness or the badness of the 
logic, they see the fruits and they go by visible ef- 
fects. We need to learn the secret of overcoming the 
world and of living with a shine on the face. 

(2) Christ plainly had a message of health. It 
was a part of His mission to deliver men from disease. 
We have been learning during the last quarter of a 
century, as in no other age, that the state of mind, the 
attitude of faith, has a powerful effect upon the con- 
dition of the body. Suggestion, either of health or 
disease, works wonders upon the body.” “ Christian 
Science ” has seized upon this fact and has carried 
it to an unwarrantable extreme. But the fact is, 
hosts of persons have been made whole and sound by 
its methods. There they are as evidence, and it is 
useless to take the old medieval attitude that the 
cures were wrought by Satan. 

Well, how shall we meet it? We should thank 
God that at last a new principle of health has come 
to light—a principle which every psychologist recog- 
nizes, namely, that the attitude of faith and hope has 
a powerful control over the condition of the body. It 
is not true that there is no disease, it is not true that 
any and every sickness can be banished by mental 
attitude; but it is true that, within certain limits, our 
health is a matter of faith and expectation. Even 
to-day, as in Palestine of old, faith in Christ may 
mean not only release from sin, but deliverance from 
disease as well, and it is still “ unto us even according 
to our faith.” 

The Church of Christ ought to make more than 
it does of the healing power of faith, and it ought 
to emphasize everywhere the fact that our Lord is a 
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complete Saviour, a Saviour of body, soul and spirit, 
and that those who find Him, as He is, receive a 
new energy, a positive incoming virtue, which af- 
fects the entire life. 

The only way by which we can meet movements 
which embody half truths is to exhibit, not some 
other half truth, but the whole round truth, and to 
show those half truths in their true meaning and bal- 
ance. Our advance must be not by attacking our re- 
ligious neighbors, but by presenting all the truth they 
have, and a great deal more, too. 


ADVANCES TOWARD PEACE. 


We gave last week the platform of the recent. con- 
ference at Lake Mohonk on International Arbitra- 
tion. It is full of hope and courage. The two most 
significant developments toward Arbitration, re- 
vealed in this conference, were, first, the increasing 
number of organized commercial bodies committed 
to it substitute 
present at this conference representatives from 


as a for war. There were 
fifty organized commercial bodies, including the 
Chambers of Commerce in leading cities. The 
of this depart- 


ment of the conference declared that ‘“‘a large 


special committee in charge 


proportion of the leading business organizations 
of the United States are now in a position to 
take immediate action whenever they receive an ap- 
peal which commends itself to their judgment. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the value of the in- 
fluence which they can bring to bear upon the goy- 
ernment, and upon the press and other organs of pub- 
lic opinion, im any emergency, which may hereafter 
arise.” 

And, secondly, the attention now given to the sub- 
ject of arbitration in American schools and colleges. 
The special committee on this phase of the work re- 
ported that one hundred and fifteen educational in- 
stitutions in the United States gave special attention 
to the subject of arbitration during the past year. 
John W. Foster, the chairman of the conference, 
emphasized the encouraging outlook for the second 
Hague Conference, The gratifying feature of this 
second conference in Europe is that it is responded 
to with alacrity by all the governments, in striking 
contrast with the hesitation and jealousy which 
marked the first convocation. Another interesting 
feature is that while twenty-six governments were 
represented at the conference of 1899, forty-seven 
have been invited to participate in the second Peace 
Conference, including all the American States. 


It will be the first time in the history of 
the human race when all the independent nations 
have come together to confer on their mutual inter- 
ests. 

In a review of “ Another Year of Arbitration,” 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the American 
Peace Society, pointed out that China and Persia 
have ratified the treaty and appointed representa- 
tives in The Hague Court, which now contains 
seventy-eight judges, representing twenty-five pow- 
ers. The total number of treaties signed is forty- 
four, an increase of fourteen during the year. Two 
of these, between Denmark and the Netherlands and 
Denmark and Italy, are without limitation. They 
refer all classes of controversies for all time to The 
Hague Court, and thus constitute the high-water 
mark of the arbitration movement. 

There are still many obstacles to face, and we must 
expect the great world to move slowly toward such 
ideals; but one fact is sure—it is moving. 


ANOTHER MOVE FOR A GENERAL TEMPER- 
ANCE CONFERENCE. 


Tue last General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church did many momentous things and made a great 
deal of history. One of the things it did has not yet 
been noised abroad very much, but it will greatly in- 
terest Friends. We refer to the passage of a resolu- 
tion providing for the combination of all evangelical 
Churches against the liquor traffic. It was decided to 
issue an invitation to all the Churches to appoint com- 
mittees for the purpose of drafting plans for the 
work. The general committee, composed of the de- 
nominational committees, will meet when appoint- 
ments have been made. This is precisely in line with 
the plan which was before our Five Years’ Meeting, 
and which was finally given up last winter. Our Pres- 
byterian brethren believe it can be carried through, 
and they have started the ball rolling again. We are 
glad of it. The Church ought to be combined in force 
and power, and a great step can be made. 

No Friend will have any jealousy if they sueceed 
where we failed. In Whittier’s noble words: ; 


“What matters I or they, 
Mine or another’s day; 
So the right word be said, 
And life the sweeter made.” 


We bid them God speed in their valiant endeavor, 
and they can count on Quaker sympathy and on posi- 
tive co-operation when the time comes for it. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF QUAKER 
gli LITERATURE. 


BY T. HARVEY HAINES. 
(Concluded. ) 


This is, in fact, the striking characteristic of most 
of the literature of the Society of Friends which 
ranks as classic. It calls attention to the wonderful 
simplicity of, and the rich satisfaction in, this life of 
the spirit hid with Christ, and commends it to all men 
as the only way to live rationally. Witness the ten- 
derness of this salutation at the beginning of a letter 
of John Crook to Isaac Penington: ‘‘ Dear Friend: 
My dear and tender love salutes thee, in that love 
whence I had my being, whence sprang all my Fath- 
er’s children, who are born from above, heirs of an 
everlasting inheritance.” This power of the life of 
the Father of their spirits, the overshadowing of the 
power of an endless life, shows out in all their writ- 
ings. Witness Robert Barclay’s testimony as to what 
he found the Friends to be: “ It was not by strength 
of argument, or by particular disquisition of each 
doctrine, and convincement of my understanding, 
that I came to receive and bear witness to the truth; 
but by being secretly reached by this life; for when I 
came into the silent assemblies of God’s people, I felt 
a secret power amongst them which touched my 
heart: and as I gave way unto it, I found the evil 
weakening in me and the good raised up; and so I 
became thus knit and united unto them, hungering 
more and more after the increase and power of this 
life, whereby I might find myself perfectly re- 
deemed.” | 

But there is a different class of Quaker literature 
which does aim to set forth the reason for and the 
reasonableness of the faith which they profess. Most 
notable of this class is Barclay’s “ Apology for the 
true Christian Divinity.” It is a defence, by reason, 
from the Scriptures, of sixteen propositions contain- 
ing the essence of Quaker doctrine. But even in this 
most logical form of statement of Quakerism, the 
logie is as much an outer shell as is the mathematical 
form of Spinoza’s Ethics. The form of presentation 
of Barclay’s work is only a concession to the scholastic 
training of the divines whose ear he hoped to get. The 
reality of which he writes does not come to men by 
logic or by thinking. It comes of that subtler feeling 
—life down in the depths of human nature. In his 
preface to the clergy, he says they will find herein 
“that simple, naked truth, which man, by his wis- 
dom, hath rendered so. obscure and mysterious, that 
the world is even burdened with the great and vol- 
umirious tractates which are made about it. . . . and 
this great learning which takes up a man’s whole life 
brings not a whit nearer to God, nor makes any man 
less wicked or more righteous than he was.” 

William -Penn’s chief work, “No Cross, No 
Crown,” is both argumentative and hortatory. It 
was produced during an imprisonment in the Tower 
of London, when he was twenty-four years of age. 
He was imprisoned for writing ‘‘ The Sandy Founda- 
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tion Shaken.” And this was the result of a very one- 
sided debate which he and George Whitehead had 
with a Presbyterian of London. “No Cross, No 
Crown,” is a more formal appeal and exhortation to 
the simple life of self-denial and the discovery of 
Christ raised within. It holds up to view the beauty 
and delight of this life hidden with the Father of 
spirits and those to whom he will reveal himself, as 
compared with the vain compromises with the things 
of the flesh. 


Some of the early literature of the first years of the 
Society was distinctly controversial in character. Ex- 
amples of such are “ The Scotch Priests’ Principles,” 
“Something in Answer to that Book Called the 
Church Faith: set forth by Independents and Others: 
agreed upon by divine Messengers at the Savoy in 
London,” and “A New England Fire Brand 
Quenched,” which last was an answer to Roger Wil- 
liams’s “George Fox digged out of his Burrows,” 
Boston, 1676, and which Fox called Roger Williams’s 
‘“‘ Book of Lyes.” We can readily understand how 
the times of persecution and the violence of religious 
belief called this out. But the kingdom of God which 
Fox and his friends preached was above all things a 
kingdom of peace. It was not what would be called 
a mild peace. It was a most decidedly energetic 
movement. It was not a fold for cowardly souls. 
Valiance and virulence were called into play at every 
turn. This, however, was against the wicked one— 
that mother of harlots, Babylon, the Church of 
Rome. But when encouraging and feeding the ten- 
der seed in those who had received the truth, no 
mother’s love and tenderness could be greater. 


Far the larger part of the literature of this early 
period, and, indeed, of the whole literature of the So- 
ciety that has an immortality assured to it is of the 
simple narrative sort, telling of the tender dealings 
of the Lord with the authors. It was written from a 
sense of duty, that their expereince might be a source 
of comfort to others. It was born of the sense the 
authors had of the common Fatherhood of God to all 
men, and that therefore what they experienced was 
not for their own good alone, but it was for the build- 
ing up of the whole body social. As it was deemed 
for all, so it was in a way the expression of the body 
—the social mind of the group. As all real litera- 
ture, so this, where it has survival value, is both the 
expression of advanced and reforming views—new 
revelations, if you will—and of the real spirit of the 
time in the group or body in question. Of such a 
double character is the autobiography of that Mount 
Holly saint, John Woolman, which Charles Lamb 
praised so unstintingly. This life so tenderly sensi- 
tive to the claims of all around him in the complex 
life of his time, was serenely anchored in the divine 
love. And he did have a vision of what must come 
to pass with regard to the institution of human slav- 
ery. He certainly had a true vision, and far in ad- 
vance of his time, which led him to plead tenderly 
with his friends assembled in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and with individual Friends all up and 
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down the Atlantic Coast, to part with their slaves and 
thus rid themselves and the Society of the iniquitous 
practice. Truly it was a beautifully simple life, and 
one whose influence can be bounded by no time. 
With John Woolman seems to have started a move- 
ment which shall never cease so long as human so- 
ciety exists. He was one of the earth’s great ones. 
And yet what a serious criticism he is to some of us 
who are striving for what we call fame or fortune. 
As Whittier has said, 


“ Guided thus, how passing lovely 
Is the track of Woolman’s feet! 
And his brief and simple record 
How serenely sweet!” 


Whittier himself, humble, but indefatigable 
worker in the abolition movement, of which we may 
call Woolman the founder, has created a considerable 
amount of Quaker literature. He was no preacher of 
righteousness by way of exhortation in the meetings 
at Amesbury or Newburyport, as he himself gives us 
his own place in his poem, ‘“‘ The Meeting.” Seated 
there with farmer folk, the lowliest of them all, he 
testifies to the oneness of humanity. He knew 


“That very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries.” 


The message of Quakerism, embodied in its litera- 
ture, is a message about this realm of spiritual mys- 
teries. ‘These mysteries still exist. But our vista 
lengthens as leaders and prophets do their work. The 
literature of Quakerism shows indisputably that our 
prophets have a method of progressive ingress into 
this realm of mystery, and therefore a method of real 
discovery of the way of life. Is this generation of 
Friends producing its prophets, and making its own 
advance into this realm of mystery as did our 
fathers of the seventeenth century? If we are not 
the empiricists in spiritual matters which they were, 
can we not learn their method and do for our genera- 
tion what they did for theirs, by studying our litera- 
ture ? 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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BRINGING OUT AND BRINGING IN. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


‘The pearl fishery of the Bible continually brings 
up treasures for the soul. Even the least familiar 
passages reveal to us fresh truths, or old truths in 
new lights or at new angles. One of these gems is 
in the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy. “ He brought 
us out from thence that he might bring us in.” This 
is a simple line of history, referring to the wonderful 
exodus from Egypt when Jehovah moved before His 
people in an illuminated pillar of cloud. But it illus- 
trates most beautifully the out-bringing and the in- 
bringing of every Christian soul. 

First there is a deliverance from bondage by the 
redeeming work of Jesus Christ. Sin is the worst 
slavery every known, and Jesus is the most glorious 


of liberators. How constantly that refrain occurs 
in the Pentateuch—“ Out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage.” Every sinner is a bond- 
slave, toiling for the most cruel masters, and the 
wages of sin is death. The Son of God, by the single 
sublime stroke of His atoning love, struck off the in- 
numerable fetters and declared emancipation for 
every believing soul on this sin-cursed globe. 

The eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans 
is the believer’s magnificent chant of triumph. There 
is thenceforth no condemnation to all them who are 
in Christ Jesus. He brought them out from the old 
darkness and death into the new light and life. Does 
this in-bringing imply a perfect freedom from temp- 
tations to sn? No, indeed. The Christian who in- 
dulges in this delusive dream deceives himself, and 
the truth is not in him. The children of Israel did 
not reach Canaan as soon as the Red Sea was crossed. 
A long, hard march and severe discipline were before 
them ere the first man set foot in the land of promise. 
So every converted soul must go in battle harness, 
fighting every furlong of the road to heaven; and the 
first hour of sinless perfection any of us will experi- 
ence will be the one we spend after the gates of pearl 
have shut us in. Perfect assurance does not mean 
perfect holiness; it means that Jesus Christ guaran- 
tees that he will never desert us. ‘“ My grace is suffi- 
cient”; “no man shall be able to pluck you out of 
my hands.” 

Conversion does not merely bring a person out of 
an old position; it brings him or her into new prac- 
tices. Conduct is the test for conversion. Old sins 
are renounced; old habits are sloughed off; there is a 
new hand at the helm, steering the daily life into new 
channels. In these times of revivals and inquiry 
meetings it cannot be emphasized too often that the 
only religion worth seeking is the religion that 
purges, sweetens, elevates and controls the whole life. 
When stingy Mr. A— begins to send loads of coal to 
the poor, and unlocks his purse on missionary Sun- 
days; when churlish B— takes his children on his 
knees and begins to treat his poor relations kindly— 
when sharp Mr. C— begins to conduct business “ on 
the square ”; when godless D—sets up a family altar, 
and when gay young E— takes to his Christian En- 
deavor meeting rather than the billiard room and the 
theater, there is pretty good evidence of a change of 
heart. They have taken a new departure—out of the 
old and into the path where they can follow Jesus. 

There is another coming out that is essential to 
healthy and happy piety. It is the distinct and de- 
cided crossing of the line between Jesus Christ and 
the ways of the world. No man can serve two mas- 
ters. No man can linger in Egypt and enter Canaan. 
“Come out and be ye separate,” is Christ’s clear com- 
mand to every one who enters His church. Never a 
time when a thorough, clean-cut emancipation from 
the ways of the world was more needed than now. 
The moment that we begin to walk one mile with the 
world they will be able to compel us to “go with 
them twain.” If we let them have the “ coat,” they 
will soon strip us of the “cloak” also. Egypt and 
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Canaan lie at opposite points of the compass. Christ’s 
church never can win the world by denying the Mas- 
ter. Would to God that in trying to draw sinners 
into conformity to Christ, we should never allow 
them to draw us into conformity to their sins! When 
Moses wanted to win Hobab, he did not offer to stay 
with him; he said, ‘‘ Come, go with us, and we will do 
thee good.” If thou goest into an inquiry room with 
a Bible in thy hand, my friend, be careful to go also 
with a clean life and loving heart, as well as with a 
prayer for the power of the Holy Spirit. Then thou 
mayest hope to lead seeking souls out of the house of 
bondage into the joy and grace which Jesus gives. 

What a delightful aspect this little passage from 
the old Pentateuch gives to that process we call 
dying! A bringing out and a bringing in; that’s all. 
An escape from the toils and the tears, the head winds 
and the hard climbs, the sins and the sorrows of this 
old sobbing world, and a glorious welcome into the 
Father’s house! Christ had all this in His eye when 
He died to bring us out of the prison house of sin; 
' He had made ready the palace, and He came to bring 
us in, and to be forever with Him there. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
REAL CHRISTIANITY. 
BY JAMES E. C. SAWYER. 


The test of human character is Christ likeness. 
All who are Christians take Christ for their example, 
seek to do His will and have something of His Spirit. 
“ Tf any man have not the Spirit of Christ he is none 
of His.” “Every man who hath this hope in him 
purifieth himself even as he is pure.” 

He is a practical as well as a perfect ideal. We 
are to copy the whole of His character. If we are 
truly converted, the germs of His symmetry and com- 
pleteness are in us. It would not be best for us to 
copy any saint or hero in all things, for the purest and 
noblest of them have had their faults. But we are 
to grow up into Christ “in all things.” He had every 
human virtue, and each in full perfection, and in Him 
was no sin at all. It would not do for us to copy 
Abraham or David or Jeremiah or Peter or John or 
Paul in all things. Lutherans do not take Luther as 
their model of character, nor do the Methodists Wes- 
ley; Christians of all names have one ideal, one ex- 
ample, and their religious character is of the same 
type. 

"The character of Christ cannot be fully stated in a 
few words, or a few phrases, or propositions. He was 
truthful, pure, humble, obedient, courageous, loving, 
_ self-sacrificing, and each in a supreme degree; but it is 
impossible to make a complete analysis of His virtues 
or to describe how they were blended in a character 
perfectly strong and perfectly lovely. To know the 
character of Christ we must study it in the New Tes- 
tament, and we shall always have something to learn 
there concerning it; we must study it as manifested 
in the lives of His people, and every one of His fol- 
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lowers can teach us something of Him; we must be 
personally acquainted with Him, and His revelation 
of Himself in our minds and hearts will be progres- 
sive. Browning says: 

A people is but the attempt of many, 

To rise to the completer life of One; 


And those who live as models for the mass, 
Are singly of more value than they all. 


Christ is the model for the people, not of one na- 
tion only, but of all nations. The goal of human 
progress is the attainment of the character of Christ. 
His character has in it the elements for the perfec- 
tion of every race, every nation, every individual. 
All political economy must be re-written under the 
influence of Jesus Christ. > 

While His virtue is so full, so complete, so wonder- 
ful, so inexhaustible, so transcendent that it is a per- 
petually new revelation to those who study it, and 
most of al] a perpetually new revelation to those who 
resemble Him the most, the supreme elements of His 
character are generally recognized, and in at least 
some degree they characterize those who are truly 
His. We all know that selfishness is not Christ-like, 
that insincerity is not Christ-like, that haughtiness is 
not Christ-like, that revenge and malevolence are not 
Christ-like, that malignity and brutality are antipodal 
to the Spirit of Christ; we all know that His Spirit is 
a Spirit of purity, of love, of humility, of forgiveness, 
of helpfulness, of sympathy, of self-sacrifice. The 
central element of His character must be manifest in 
some measure in those who are truly His disciples, 
but they are too few in whom they are richly mani- 
fest. 

The successful man is not the one who gets rich, or 
who attains to great power, or who wins a great 
name; but the man in whose character the lineaments 
of Christ are visible. Christ-like character is the su- 
preme achievement. We are not fully human till we 
are Christ-like. Christ-likeness is_ self-realization. 
He is the model for every child of God. The more 
alive we are in Him, the more we are like Him, the 
more personal, the more individual, we become. He 
that is like Christ is manly in a hovel or a palace. He 
is a true cosmopolitan, for he is at home in all worlds, 
at the center or at the confines of creation, on earth 
or in heaven. All worlds are for him the fair man- 
sions of the Father’s house. 

Williamstown, Mass. 


BRIEF MEMORIAL OF RICHARD T. OSBORN, 


A member of Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends, who died on the 15th of Ninth month, 
1905.* 

The life of this dear Friend, extending from 1817 
to 1905—a period of eighty-eight years—was per- 
haps most strongly characterized by his great loyalty 
to his religious convictions, his life-long devotion to 


*From Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight, held at Millbrook, N. Y., Fifth month 10th, 1906, to 
New York Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, and 
offered for publication in THe AMERICAN Frrenp by direction 
of the latter meeting. 
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the denomination of his choice, and his often expressed 
belief in the atoning sacrifice of Christ as his Re- 
deemer. His early life, in many respects so uniform, 
was probably influenced somewhat by the sad changes 
which came to our Society in 1828, and though then 
a lad of but eleven years of age, he realized that it 
was a time for serious thought and important de- 
cisions. 

As a “ birth-right ” Friend he had received 4 rich 
inheritance in ancestral traits and training. Begin- 
ning with the year 1760, six generations of Friends 
of his name and family have lived at Quaker Hill, 
where he was born and died—three preceding and 
two surviving him. It was recently said by one not 
a member of our Society: “‘ Of these six generations 
not a man has ever been known to use spirituous 
liquors, or tobacco, to indulge in any profanity, or to 
be guilty of a dishonest act.” Thus did he receive, 
bear and impress upon others the testimony of the 
outward life as witnessing to the truth within. 

In the autumn of 1842 he was married to Roby 
Hoag, daughter of Ira Hoag, of Dover, and for more 
than sixty years, with her unselfish, cheerful influ- 
ence, this Christian wife was ever at his side, ready 
‘to strengthen his courage, to second his every effort 
for the right, and always to take her own modest, but 
faithful part in all good works. They were both 
highly respected elders of Oblong Monthly Meeting 
for many years, and were most devoted in attending 
meetings for worship and those for transacting the 
business of the Church. 

Richard Osborn’s reverent, earnest testimonies for 
his Master in meetings for worship were often sol- 
emnly impressive; and in meetings for discipline he 
was specially gifted in his clear insight and executive 
ability. For fifty-seven years he served some meeting 
as clerk. For twenty-one consecutive years he was 
clerk of Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting, being ab: 
sent but twice. 

He early took a foremost stand on the temperance 
question, and for several years used to drive five miles 
every week to meet with a temperance organization. 

Always interested in the welfare of those about 
him, he became one of the pioneer Sabbath School 
workers of Quaker Hill, and was superintendent of 
the first ever held there. This school was an instru- 
ment of much good in the community, and was car- 
_ ried on successfully for a number of years. 

As he had sought for so many years to hold the 
principles and customs of early Friends, so dear and 
real to him, uncompromisingly before the world, it 
was not strange that he should regard the coming of 
distinct changes and the introduction of new methods 
with some apprehension and anxiety, but he main- 
tained towards those who sought to introduce these 
changes his habitual attitude of kindness and Chris- 
tian brotherhood. The underlying principles of these 
latter were dearer to him than any form of their ex- 
pression; and never, in his later years, did he exhibit 
the reality and depth of his Christian experience 
more strongly than in his charity towards those who 


differed from him concerning some of the “ things 
which are seen.” We believe that the life of this our 
Friend stood in more than the usual degree between 


the past and the future as relating to events in our — 


branch of the Church, but in all the changes which 
he witnessed his faith in the future never grew dim. 

In 1901 he underwent a trying operation for the 
removal of cataract, which resulted unsuccessfully, 
and from this time until his death to the increasing 
infirmities of age were added the affliction and lone- 
liness of blmdness. But He who, with infinite ten- 
derness, compensates his tried and weary servants for 
the loss of earthly scenes, gave to the eye of faith a 
clearer, quickened vision for the heavenly and eter- 
nal. But a few days before his death he said, speak- 
ing of an impression of divine ‘things recently re- 
ceived: “I was not asleep, nor was I dreaming, but I 
saw a great light, and it filled all the land.” This was 
the light in which he had walked. Unto us who re- 

main doth the light shine. Truly he was a worthy 
exponent of much which we, in these days of mul- 
tiplied activities and accepted changes, seem to be 
leaving behind us; but we place on record this tribute 


of love and respect to our departed Friend with a- 


prayer that the benediction of his Christian example 
in purity of heart, deed and word may rest upon us 
and abide with us forever. 


Che International Deason. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
SIXTH MONTH 24, 1906. 


REVIEW. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Never man spoke like thisman. John7: 46. 


LESSON XIII. 


DaILy READINGS. 


Second-day, Sixth mo. 18,—Two foundations, Matt. 7: 15-27. 
Third-day, Sixth mo.19.—The Sabbath. Matt. 12: 1-14. 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo, 20.—Jesus’ power. Luke7: 1-17, 
Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 21.—The Parables. Mark1: 20, « 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 22.—The Demoniac healed. Ma 5: 1-20. 
Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 23,—Great faith. Matt. 15: 1- 
First-day, Sixth mo. 24.—The transfiguration. Luke 9: 28-36, 


Time.—All the incidents and words described in 
the lessons of the past quarter took place during the 
years 28 and 29 A.D. 

Places.—Mostly in Galilee, and near, the Sea of 
Galilee; one at Macherus, near the Dead Sea; one in 
x borders of Tyre and Sidon.” 

Rulers.—Tiberius Cesar, Emperor of Rome; Pon- 
tius Pilate, Governor of Judea; Herod Antipas, 
Tetrarch of Galilee; Philip (Herod) Tetrarch of 
Trachonitas (east of the Sea of Galilee) the one good 
Herod of history. 

In Lesson I we have the lesson taught of the neces- 
sity of building upon the one good foundation. Chris- 
tians must be “doers of the word and not -hearers 
only.” 

In Lesson II Jesus lays down the new command- 
ment concerning the Sabbath, and illustrates it prac- 
tically by His own act. The golden text is, “ The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath.” ae 
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In Lesson III the perfect faith of the centurion has 
its reward. Jesus responds to the. request made in 
confidence and true humility, on the one hand, and 
on the other, out of compassion for the desolate wid- 
owed mother, unasked, restores the son whom she 
had lost. So He answers prayers made in faith, and 
blesses those in sorrow. 

In Lesson IV we see Jesus as the Sinner’s Friend. 
He is ready to forgive every truly repentant sinner, 
no matter how many or how great the sins may have 
been. If we truly love Him we shall wish to give 


_ Him our very best. 


In Lesson V Jesus teaches us that it is the condi- 
tion of the heart that counts. No matter how good 
the seed may be, if the soil be not good the fruit will 
not be good, and even if the soil be good, weeds, 
thorns and briars may choke the seed so that it brings 
no fruit to perfection. God wants “an honest and 
good heart.” 

In Lesson VI Jesus teaches by the Parable of the 
Tares that evil seed may be sown in good ground, and 
that “ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.” 

_ In Lesson VII we see not only the power of Jesus 
to heal those complaints which were incurable by 
man, but we are taught that God requires some to 
fulfill their ministry and mission at home. “‘ Go to 
thy house unto thy friends and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and how he had 
mercy on thee.” 


In Lesson VIII we read of the cruel death of John 
the Baptist, and are shown how one sin leads to an- 
other. Besides this we see how yielding to the temp- 
tation of drink a man may say and do things of which 
he may bitterly repent when sober. 


In Lesson IX there is another beautiful picture of 
the compassion of Jesus for those who are in need. 
He feeds the multitudes who are weary and like 
sheep without a shepherd. Note also how He made 
use of human instrumentality and material things in 
earrying out His merciful purposes. He could have 
fed the crowds without His disciples’ aid, or the ma- 
terial bread, but He made use of both. 

In Lesson X we have the account of an incident in 
Gentile territory and a blessing which came to a Gen- 
tile woman because of her faith and her ready wit. 

In Lesson XI we have Peter’s great confession, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Only those who like Peter learn this through the 
Spirit can truly know Christ? 

“What think ye of Christ? is the test 
To try both State and your scheme; 


You cannot be right in the rest, 
Unless you think rightly of him.” 


In Lesson XII, the Transfiguration, we learn that 
the Law and the Prophets looked forward to Christ 
and are fulfilled in Him—the “ Mediator of a better 
covenant.” “This is my Son, my Chosen: hear ye 


_ Him,” is the voice which was ‘heard on the mount and 
is addressed to us as well.as to those who heard the 
_ words out of the overshadowing cloud. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communieations fer this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SIXTH MONTH TWENTY-FOURTH, 1906. 


JOHN ELIOT, AND MISSIONS AMONG THE 
INDIANS. 


2 Tim. 2: 1-13. 

Second-day, Sixth mo. 18.—Zeal for sinners. Ps. 67: 1-7. 

Third-day, Sixth mo. 19.—‘‘ For Zion’s sake.’’ Isa. 62: 1-5. 

Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 20.—Christ among the villages. Hab. 3: 13-19. 

Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 21.—Under orders, Acts 11: 1-14, 3 

Sixth-day, Sixth mo, 22,—The Spirit asa missionary. Acts 10: 44-48. 

Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 23.—Saving asoul. Jas. 5: 19-20. 

When we read of the religious ardor that moved 
toward the discovery and early explorations of our 
land, and recall the zeal of the French and Spanish 
priests, of Eliot and Brainerd, and learn how fruitful 
their labors were, it can but add to our sense of shame 
for the cruelty and barbarism with which the red man 
has been treated by his Caucasian brother. The sim- 
ple wonder and even adoration that met the first 
comers was changed to hostility and treachery only 
by the conduct of those who might so easily have won 
for Christ many of those whom they came to dread 
and slay as enemies. 

John Eliot, born in 1604, and coming to America 
twenty-seven years later, soon after his arrival be- 
came deeply interested in the spiritual and physical 
welfare of the natives. Learning something of their 
language from a young Pequot whom he had received 
into his family, he first translated the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, and a few portions of the 
Scripture, into their tongue, and in October, 1646, 
preached what was probably the first sermon ever 
preached in America in a native tongue. On his 
second visit to the camp, two weeks later, an old chief 
came to him with tears in his eyes, asking if it was 
not too late for him to come to God. 

The direct result of his thirty-eight years of labor 
among the Indians was the conversion of 1,100 souls, 
most of whom he gathered into villages under laws 
of his providing; while 2,500 others, not under his 
immediate care, but whose reception of Christ was 
traceable to his influence, were scattered throughout 
various points in Massachusetts and the islands near 
at hand. 

Eliot’s translation of the Bible into the Indian lan- 
guage has been characterized as a work not surpassed 
in the history of the Christian Church as ‘‘ an exam- 
ple of resolute, untiring, successful labor.” The hos- 
tility of the “‘ medicine men ” among the Indians, and 
aspersions and opposition among his fellow colonists, 
failed to daunt him. As he said on one oceasion, 
“ God stepped in and helped.” At the close of one of 
his books he wrote, “ Prayer and pains, through faith 
in Jesus Christ, will do anything.” 

We as Friends have a rich heritage in the mem- 
ory of what Penn and the Friends ever since have 
done for the Indian, who seems just now to be com- 
ing tardily into his own. Christianization and citi- 
zenship and severalty holdings of lands have at length 
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come to be regarded as the red man’s due; and in the 
first named, at least, we may yet have a part, and so 
seek in some measure to atone for our American 
“ Century of Dishonor.” 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


The best convention in the history of the Christian 
Endeavor Union of Indiana Yearly Meeting was held 
at Farmland, Ind., Fifth month 25th to 27th. Every 
person on the program was.present at the appointed 
time, except one soloist, who had not positively prom- 
ised to attend and was unavoidably hindered. Many 
solos, duets and quartettes, not on program, were 
greatly enjoyed. The convention theme, “ Evangel- 
ism,’ was used effectively in every discourse and 
throughout the convention there was a helpful feel- 
ing of unity and fellowship. 

The delegates were made most welcome and com- 
fortable by the hospitable church members and citi- 
zens of other denominations. The cordiality and 
earnest efforts of the genial pastor, John Kittrell, and 
his able wife to make every one comfortable and 
happy were especially appreciated. Just one hundred 
delegates registered. 

The speakers, while rallying around the general 
theme of the convention, used the opportunity to 
arouse loyalty to Quakerism. The opening address, 
“‘ Present-Day Needs,” by Alfred T. Ware, was very 
strong in this particular. He said that we, as Quak- 
ers, have been hiding our light. We must let it shine. 
The church and Christian Endeavor must help win in 
the battle between the capitalist and the working 
man. ‘To do this means a deep spirit of self-sacrifice. 
We must arise in the greatness of our ideals, because 
much is to be done and we must do it with great zeal. 
We should be willing to suffer for Quakerism as our 
forefathers did. 

Clarence Case said, on ‘‘ Christian Endeavor Meth- 
ods,” that all efforts to make the gospel of. salvation 
effective in men’s lives is evangelism. We have lost 
by adopting rather than adapting certain methods. 
The Christian Endeavor pledge is flexible and should 
be adapted to the individual society. In every Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society there is liberty to exhort, pray, 
testify, explain. It is, therefore, a Quaker meeting. 

“The Relation of Bible Study to Evangelism,” as 
discussed by Charles Whitely, showed that George 
Fox emphasized Bible study as well as the leading of 
the Spirit. Too little exegetical teaching has accom- 
panied our evangelistic work. Much proof was given 
that Bible study is the greatest factor in evangelizing 
and keeping evangelized. 

President R. L. Kelly, of Earlham College, showed 
how religious psychology and evangelistic methods 
agree to-day. Psychology used to insist more upon 
the intellect; to-day it recognizes the power of mysti- 
cism and studies it sympathetically. We have scien- 
tifie ground for religion. The evangelist has long 
known what the psychologist now believes, that there 
are great crises in development of physical and psy- 


chological life. Such a development is conversion 
when it is a tremendous revolution, but conversion is 
not always such necessarily. 

Dr. Sylvester Newlin, of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing, delivered a stirring appeal for foreign missions, 
in which he said that nothing will so cripple the home 
church as neglect of foreign missions. 

Mary A. J. Ballard made the Endeavorers better 
acquainted with their missionaries, surroundings and 
work. ¥ 

Prof, Elbert Russell discussed ‘ The Development 
of Gifts.” God never pauperizes us with His gifts. 
They come undeveloped. We must first find, then de- 
velop them. Herein is the usefulness of Christian En- 
deavor. It is a tester for capacity and also furnishes 
a place for the development of the gift found. We 
need to develop what we do not expect to put to prac- 
tical use in Christian work since our gifts are so in- 
terlaced. Cultivate love, the greatest gift. 

Fred. E. Smith, President of the Union, preached 
the convention sermon on Judges 16: 6. He said we 
may have noble purpose, equipment, conviction, in- 
tegrity of personality and consecration, but unless we 
know how to pray our strength is not great. A strong 
character is developed by private devotion. 

The Junior exercises were good and interesting. 
Mrs. H. M. Glossbrenner gave the children a hero 
story, showing the greatness and need of self-control. 
Her address to the workers was practical as her con- 
ference with them was helpful. ‘ Aimless work is 
useless work,” and the Junior worker’s aim should be 
every child for Christ. She insisted upon teaching 
children carefully the Bible and to pray rather than 
to say prayers. 

The closing address was “‘ Character Building,” by 
Charles E. Hiatt, who said the great Christian En- 
deavor movement is the result of a desire of a man 
of character to do something for his parish. Charae- 
ter is the joint product of nature and nurture. Our 
bodies reveal our character. They may bear about 
the marks of the Lord Jesus Christ. The indwelling 
Christ transforms. 

Space forbids to speak of many other excellent and 
helpful things said in discussions, open parliament 
and praise services. 


Correspondence. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The enclosed appeal from the late Caivo Conference is for- 
warded to us through the Student Volunteer Movement; as the 
accompanying letter from John Giffen, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, says, “that you may make such use of the 
appeal as you may deem wise.” He desires that it be esteemed 
a voice of God calling his people to be up and doing. 

American Friends, except New England Yearly Meeting, do 
not in their mission work touch directly these Moslems to much 
extent, but our sympathies are with all such earnest efforts. 

I leave it with thee how far to notice it or not, and the forth- 
coming of the book. 

Sincerely thy friend, 
MAHALAH JAY. 


The great needs of more than two hundred million Moham- 
medans and the present problems of work among them, laid 
upon the hearts of missionaries in several countries, led to the 
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assembling of this Conference of delegates from missions in 
Moslem lands, which has been sitting at Cairo from the 4th to 
the 9th of April, 1906. 

We have been presented with a series of comprehensive re- 
views of the whole Mohammedan world, of its ethnic, social, 
religious and intellectual conditions, of missionary work thus 
far accomplished, and of the tasks and problems still presented 
by it to the Christian Church; we have considered, though too 
briefly, some of the chief methods of missionary work among 
Mohammedans in preaching, literature, medicine, and upbuild- 
ing of converts. 

These outstanding facts as to the great needs of the Moham- 
medan world, the first fruits of its evangelization, and the 
openings for a great advance in bringing the Gospel to Mos- 
lems, have been borne in upon us as a strong call from God to 
His Church in the present day. Coming from many Moham- 
medan and Christian lands, and dealing with varied aspects of 
Islam, we unitedly and urgently call upon the Christian Church, 
as represented by her missionary agencies, for a fresh depart- 
ure in the energy and effectiveness of her work among Moham- 
medans. We ask that it may be strengthened and promoted, 
(1) by setting apart more special laborers and by giving them 
a specialized training ;(2) by organizing more efficiently the 
production and distribution of literature for Mohammedans; 
(3) by systematic common arrangements for the fresh occu- 
pation of important centres, and the more effective working of 
those already occupied, and for forestalling the entrance of 
Islam into territories, so far, pagan. With this view we draw 
the attention of the Committees and Boards to the volume un- 
der publication embodying the surveys presented to the Con- 
ference, and we suggest that action on this basis be consid- 
ered by the meetings held in each country for interdenomina- 
tional missionary action. God wills it. May He enable us to 
do His will. 

Executive Committee: John Giffen, D.D. (U. P. of N. A.); 
H. H. Jessup, D.D., (Am. Pres.); Milton H. Marshall (N. 
Africa) ; Dr. J. S. Timpany (Am. Baptist) ; Rev. D. M. Thorn- 
ton, M.A. (C. M. S.); Bishop F. W. Warne, (M. Episcopal, 
U.S. A.) ; E. M. Wherry, D.D. (Am. Pres.) ; H. U. Weitbrecht, 
Ph.D., D.D. (C. M. 8.); Rev. F. Wtirz (Basel Ev. Mis.); S. M. 
Zwemer, D.D., F.R.G.S. (Arabian) ; representing 29 missionary 
societies. . 


Editor of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I find by reading the history of Lawrence Meeting in THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND there is a misprint in reference to the cost 
of the yearly meeting house. It should be $31,000 instead of 
$3,000, as stated in the paper. 

Please notice the correction in the next issue. 

Sincerely thine, NATHAN HINSHAW. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


Editor AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I wish to endorse the editorial of- Fifth month 17th. 

Prohibition without a platform declaration is more desira- 
ble than a platform declaration that does not. secure prohibi- 
tion. It is not the party name under which the man has been 
elected that has counted in the gains already made, but that 
which he has been able to make the statute-book say. Better an 
active member in the legislative hall, embodying a strong senti- 
ment into laws that can be enforced, than many ballots with 
ideal sentiment that have no further tongue with which to 
express themselves. 

Condemnation rests upon the man who has had the means of 
a good end placed within his grasp and has not used it, whether 
it is labelled or not. An honest purpose earnestly pursued 
deserves the respect of fellow-workmen whether or not there 
is an agreement in method. 

Harsh accusations neither advance a cause nor make an 
innocent man guilty, but rather injure the accuser. 

The goal toward which we press is the total prohibition of 
the liquor traffic, and all who strive must leave the Judge of 
the race to determine who have striven lawfully. 

AMOS SANDERS. 

Whittier, Cal. 


Where is the heart that doth not keep, 
Within its inmost core, 

Some fond remembrance hidden deep 
Of days that are no more? 


, —Ellen ©. Howarth. - 
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Chings of Juterest Among Ourselves. 


Friends at East Main Street Meeting, Richmond, Ind., have 
arranged to have open-air meetings on Sabbath evenings dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Edmund Stanley, of Wichita, preached to a crowded house 
at Lookout Schoolhouse, Homestead Monthly Meeting, Kansas, 
both morning and evening, on the 6th ult. 

Prof. Edwin Morrison, of Penn College, recently elected to 
the chair of physics at Earlham College, will remove to Rich- 
mond in time to teach in the Earlham Summer School. 

The sixth annual commencement of Friends’ University took 
place last week. Dr. W. J. Martindale preached the _bac- 
calaureate sermon, and President Robert L. Kelly gave the 
commencement address, 

Joseph and Sarah Elkinton, of Philadelphia; William and 
Susan T. Thompson, of New England; J. Elwood and Clara 
Cox, of North Carolina; Robert L. and Margaret Simkin, of 
New York, attended London Yearly Meeting. 

Prof. Sackett, the head of the engineering department in 
Earlham College, has received calls for all the graduates from 
that department competent to do railroad work. The demand 
for young men to fill such positions is greater than the supply. 

The annual District Christian Endeavor Convention in Jay, 
Randolph, Blackford and Delaware Counties, Ind., convened at 
New Castle the 5th inst. Prof. Elbert Russell was one of the 
speakers. He spoke on “The Meaning of Christian En- 
deavor.” 

Susie M. Wagner has had a severe attack of nervous pros- 
tration and heart failure, not being able to fill her appoint- 
ments with Friends at Anderson, Ind., where she is pastor, for 
three weeks. At this writing she is much improved, and will 
soon be able for work. 

“The Church’s Relation to the Physical Foundations of Char- 
acter ” is the subject of an address to be given by Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D., at the five-o’clock meeting on First-day afternoon 
at New England Yearly Meeting. Dr. Wood-Allen is a woman 
of large experience, and is widely known as an author, editor 
and speaker. 

Elwood §. Minchin, the representative of Whittier College, 
Cal., won the first prize in the recent Western Inter-State Ora- 
torical Contest of the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, 
held at the Whitter College auditorium. The event was a stir- 
ring one for the college. Elwood 8. Minchin will represent the 
Pacific Coast and Texas at the National Contest, to be held 
at Minneapolis the 22d of this month. 

The golden wedding of Samuel and Phebe Ann (Thompson) 
Miles, of Monkton Ridge, Vt., was observed on the 14th ult. 
The five children and their companions were all together for 
the first time in many years. Of the 18 grandchildren, 13 were 
present, and one of the fourth generation and a few near rela- 
tives. The presents were beautiful. A tastefully-arranged re- 
past was followed by scripture reading and prayer, and the 
usual congratulations. 

New London Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was held the Ist, 2d 
and 3d inst. Friends were favored with the presence of Dr. 
James A. Ellis and Richard Haworth, from Kokomo Quarterly 
Meeting; also P. W. Raidabaugh, yearly meeting superin- 
tendent of Bible School Work. On Seventh-day evening P. W. 
Raidabaugh addressed a meeting in the interest of Bible School 
work. Richard Haworth spoke at the foreign missionary meet- 
ing on Sabbath afternoon. 

Sarah A. Stanley, whose obituary appears in this issue, was 
first recorded an elder in Gilead Monthly Meeting, O., and in 
every place where her husband was located as pastor the same 
acknowledgment of her gift was made by the church. She was 
often led in public testimony and exhortation that carried con- 
viction with it, and in pastoral work she was a true helpmeet 
to her husband. Sada Stanley, the missionary at Annotta Bay, 
Jamaica, is a daughter of the deceased. 

Friendsville Academy at Friendsville, Tenn., closed a prosper- 
ous year’s work with a very satisfactory commencement pro- 
gram. Prof. Z. H. Dixon, of North Carolina, has accepted the 
principalship for a term of years. The people of Friendsville 
have had a long and serious task of repairing the meeting house 
by removing part of the building, and repainting and plastering 
what was left, beside other improvements. The work is just 
about completed. This enterprise is largely due to women 
Friends. 

A new monthly meeting was organized at Oak Grove, Mon- 
roe County, Tenn., on the 2d inst., composed of 226 members. 
A number of these are students of John Parker at Hopewell 
Springs, Tenn. Philadelphia and Baltimore Friends at one 
time manifested quite an interest in this work. On visiting 
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this people, and especially when sitting in their religious as- 
semblies, one would think it was this that suggested to Charles 
Wagner “The Simple Life.” It once was meet to thank East- 
ern Friends for their aid to this people; it now seems proper 
to thank them for the fruits of their labors. 

The following letter has just been received from Banes, 
Cuba: “Jennie Joyce has arrived in Banes, and preparations 
have been made for opening a day school. We feel encour- 
aged at the bright prospect before us. The city schools close 
on the 8th of June, and a number have already spoken for en- 
trance to our school. A comfortable room has been built onto 
the meeting house. We hope soon to receive some equipments, 
and to have the best school in Banes. A young lady Cuban 
teacher will act as assistant, studying at the same time to 
more thoroughly equip herself as a teacher.” 

Eastern Quarterly Meeting was held at Piney Woods, in 
Perquimans County, N. C., Fifth month 25th and 26th, 1906. 
David E. Sampson and wife and Edgar Williams attended all 
the sessions, and their services were truly edifying. Rich 
Square Meeting was represented by four of its leading mem- 
bers. Meetings were held at Belvidere Academy on Seventh- 
and First-day evenings. All the meetings were well attended, 
and were marked by the harmony and love which prevailed. 
The annual reports on State of Society, Bible Schools, Foreign 
Missions and Education were considered. On First-day, not- 
withstanding a threatening storm, the large house was nearly 
filled with an attentive audience, mainly young people, and 
the gospel messages were delivered with power. 

Bangor Quarterly Meeting was held at Bangor, Iowa, the 
25th to 27th ult. At the missionary meeting on Sixth-day 
evening, Clifford Jones, of Stanford, gave an excellent address. 
The services, Seventh-day forenoon, were both interesting and 
profitable. John Y. Hoover, of West Branch, Iowa, an aged 
minister of the gospel, spoke a few minutes, followed by a dis- 
course by Richard R. Newby, of New Providence. Dinner was 
served on the grounds, after which the business meeting con- 
vened, with Jessie W. Marshall, of Stanford as clerk and 
Emma Pickard, of Marshalltown, as recording clerk. Services 
Seventh-day evening were conducted by Brother Kennedy, of 
Cleveland, O. Sabbath morning John Y. Hoover preached with 
great power, followed by a number of testimonies. Sabbath 
evening Ezra Pearson delivered an excellent sermon. He is 
pastor at Le Grand, and is Quarterly Meeting Superintendent 
of Evangelistic Work. 

Whittier Quarterly Meeting, Cal., just past, was a time of 
rich blessing. A praise service was held at 10 o’clock, Seventh- 
day morning, followed with preaching by Amos Cook and 
Harry R. Keates. The business was transacted in harmony 
and love. Representatives were present from every monthly 
meeting, except Ramona. They are so far up the mountain it 
is difficult to attend very often. Reports were read from 
every meeting belonging to this quarter, which were both in- 
teresting and instructive. Souls have been saved and new 
names added to the church. Lindley A. Wells, having gone to 
Berkeley to serve as pastor, Thomas Armstrong has been 
chosen to look after the evangelistic work until yearly meeting. 
Harry R. Hayes conducted the evening meeting on Seventh- 
day, and W. Mahlon Perry had charge of the services on Sab- 
bath, both morning and evening. Ramona Friends asked that 
the next quarterly meeting be held at Ramona. The subject 
was freely discussed, and much sympathy and good feeling ex- 
pressed for them. Yet it was not thought best to undertake 
to hold the quarterly meeting there. A committee was ap- 
pointed, however, to arrange to hold a conference instead, and 
encourage all who can to attend. 

Deep River Quarterly Meeting, held at Deep River, N. C., on 
the 2d inst., consisted of a session on ministry and oversight— 
the morning devoted to the consideration of reports prepara- 
tory to yearly meeting; at 11 a.m., a meeting for worship, in 
which Leverett Rugg, superintendent of evangelistic and church 
extension work, preached with power. He was followed by 
testimonies from others, Then ample and palatable lunch, 
furnished by Deep River Friends, prepared all for the business 
session. J. Winston Blair, of Archdale, was re-appointed clerk, 
and Emma Blair, of High Point, was appointed assistant 
clerk. All the representatives from the monthly meetings— 
Deep River, High Point and Springfield—answered to the call 
of their names. An interesting and valuable memorial of the 
late Abigail Prudence Blair, a minister, the widow of Solomon 
J. Blair, and granddaughter of Nathan Hunt, a minister emi- 
nent in the United States and England, who died more than 
fifty years ago, was read and directed to the Permanent Board. 
Reports from the departments of church work were read, and 
directed to the yearly meeting. As a matter of greater con- 


venience, one of the two quarterly meetings held each year at 
Deep River was changed to High Point, if yearly meeting ap- 
proves. This change will give High Point two quarterly meet- 
ings, and each of the others one a year. 


MARRIED. 


NeEwBy—Rirner.—At Wichita, Kan., Fifth month 24th, 
1906, Cecil Newby, son of Jason W. and Nancy Newby de- 
ceased), and Olive Ethel Rifner, daughter of Charles and 
Rachel Rifner, of Spiceland, Ind. 


DIED. 


Buety.—At her home, Paoli, Ind., Fifth month 17th, 1906, 
Ellen M. Buell, aged 68 years. She joined Friends several 
years ago, being convinced of the rightfulness of the public 
ministry of women. In connection with her husband, William 
P. Buell, she has been actively engaged in public service for 
many years. The interment was at Springfield, O. 


CarTeR.—At Amo, Ind., Fifth month 31st, 1906, Dayton Car- 
ter, in his 45th year. He was a birthright Friend, and a life- 
long member of Mill Creek Meeting. 


FLETCHER.—At Cairo, Egypt, Fourth month 4th, 1906, Anna 
E. Fletcher, wife of Henry F. Fletcher and daughter of Jona- 
than and Catharine Timberlake, in her 62d year. She was an 
esteemed member of Indianapolis Monthly Meeting for nearly 
forty years. Her remains were brought to Indianapolis, Ind., 
and buried in Crown Hill Cemetery, Fifth month 18th. 


Hanson.—At his home near New London, Ind., Fifth month 
17th, 1906, Elijah Hanson, in his 72d year. He was an es- 
teemed member of New London Monthly Meeting. He was an 
earnest Christian worker, being active in the support of all 
moral and religious movements, especially in the temperance 
cause. 


Hiatt.—At the home of her son, Oliver L. Hiatt, near 
Economy, Ind, Fifth month 25th, 1906, Malinda Hiatt, aged 85 
years. The deceased was a faithful Friend, whose voice was 
often heard in exhortation. 


HawortH.—At her home in Carmel, Ind., Fifth month 14th, 
1906, Jane Hunt Haworth, daughter of fra and Mary Hunt, in 
her 85th year. The deceased was a_ birthright member of 
Friends, a consistent Christian for many years, and an elder. 
Her membership was with Carmel Monthly Meeting. 


Mercer.—At her home in Chase County, Kan., on Fifth 
month 27th, 1906, Elizabeth Springett Mercer, in her 74th year. 
The deceased was born in Kent, England, but had been a mem- 
ber of Homestead Monthly Meeting for twenty-two years. 


Morean.—At Plainfield, Ind., Twelfth month 14th, 1905, 


John Morgan, son of the late Obadiah and Ann Morgan, in his 


68th year. The deceased was born a Friend, and taught in 
Raisin Valley Seminary, Adrian, Mich., in his early years. He 
was also president of Whittier College, Salem, Iowa, from 
1884 to 1887. 


Rew.—At her home, Dobson, Surrey County, N. C., Fourth 
month 30th, 1906, Flora Esther Reid, daughter of N. J. and 
Louisa Reid, in her 15th year. She was a member of White 
Plains Monthly Meeting of Friends, and the youngest member 
of the meeting at Dobson. 


SHEPPARD.—In her home in Mt. Airy, N. C., Third month 
27th, 1906, Daisy B., daughter of G. Y. and Nannie Nichols, and 
wife of W. L. Sheppard, aged 22 years. The deceased was 
converted, joined Friends at White Plains and lived a beauti- 
ful Christian life. 


STanLtEy.—At Minneapolis, Minn., Fifth month 8th, 1906, 
Edith Stanley, daughter of Daniel W. and Adaline Stanley, in 
her 23d year. She was an earnest young Christian and a birth- 
right Friend. The remains were interred in the Friends’ Ceme- 
tery at Fruitland, Kan. 


STANLEY.—At Springfield, Tl., Fifth month 30th, 1906, Sarah 
Ann Stanley, wife of F. C. Stanley, in her 59th year. The de- 
ceased was an active Christian worker from her childhood. 


Wuite.—At West Oneonta, N. Y., Second month 14th, 1905, 
Martha, wife of Horace White, and daughter of Joseph and 
Gulielma Niles Taber, aged over 75 years. The deceased was a 
member of Butternuts Monthly Meeting. 
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foents ad Contents. 


The struggle between the Douma and 
the Russian ministry can only end in the 
ultimate retirement of the ministry. 
How soon this will come we cannot say, 
but certainly the time is not far distant. 


Some friction between striking miners 
and State and local officers occurred in 
Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania last 
week. Some casualties resulted; others 
were wounded. In all cases, however, the 
authorities succeeded in controlling the 


situation, and no continued trouble is an- | 


ticipated. 


DOCTOR EXPLAINS 


His Article in the Medical Magazine 
About Coffee. 


‘One of the most famous medical publi- 
cations in the United States is the “ Al- 
kaloidal Clinic,” in a recent number of 
which an entertaining article on coffee 
by a progressive physician and surgeon 
was published. In explaining his position 
in the matter, the physician recently 
said: 

“In the article in question I really 
touched but lightly upon the merits of 
Postum Food Coffee. I have had several 
eases of heart trouble, indigestion and 
nervousness where a permanent cure was 
effected by merely using Postum in place 
of coffee without any other treatment. 

“In my own family I have used 
Postum for three years, and my children 
actually ery for it and will not be satis- 
fied with any other beverage. Indeed, 
they refuse to eat until they have had 
the customary cup of Postum, and as it 
is a rebuilder and does nothing but good 
I am only too glad to let them have it. 

“To get the best results we boil the 
Postum at least twenty minutes, and it 
is then settled by adding a little cold 
water; then the addition of fresh cream 
makes a beverage I now prefer to the 
very best coffee.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is 
a wonderfully quick and sure rebuilder. 


_ Ten days’ trial in place of coffee proves 
it. 


Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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As a result of the San Francisco dis- 
aster we are losing a number of our 
Orientals. Nearly 250 refugee Chinese 
went home at the expense of the Chinese 
Government on the steamship Hong- 
Kong which sailed for the Orient last 
week. The Chinese lost heavily in the 
fire, and there is no immediate pros- 
pect for their being permanently located. 
Many are making arrangements to return 
to their native land. 


A report from Southern Russia says 
that the grain harvest in that region 
promises to be the most abundant in the 
last twenty years. In many districts the 
great land-owners are alarmed at the 
peasants, who threaten to strike as soon 
as the crops are ready to cut. This 
seems to be another instance where pros- 
perity brings discontent, and it is an- 
other item which favors the peasants in 
their struggle for governmental reforms. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of cruelty to children show in 
their annual report that their agents 
have in the past year investigated the 
eases of 5,033 children, alleged to be 
cruelly treated, suffering from privations 
or being reared under debasing influences. 
In 517 cases the society prosecuted. It 
is stated that in the course of the year 
1,639 children were placed by it in homes 
or institutions. %: 


The San Francisco sufferers are ex- 
periencing an unusual amount of delay in 
collecting their insurance. Millions of 
dollars have been sent West by the home 
offices, which are anxious to pay off 
the big losses, but the raising of techni- 
calities by reluctant companies is holding 
the money in the Oakland banks. 
Seven hundred and eighty-one claims, in 


which more than six companies are in-’ 


volved, have been assigned to adjusting 
boards. The first claim was assigned six 
weeks ago. Thus far not a single pay- 
ment has been made. 


The money volume of the country goes 
on increasing faster than population—the 
per capita circulation on Sixth month Ist 
reaching the hitherto unequaled figure of 
$32.45. Even at the height of the infla- 
tion period of the civil war, the per cap- 
ita circulation never rose above $21. The 
increase of some $23,430,000 in the cir- 
culation last month was due almost en- 
tirely to gold imports and production, 
national bank circulation for the first 
time in months showing little expansion. 


The cabin in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born is to be restored to the place 
where it originally stood on the old Lin- 
coln farm in Kentucky, and the farm 
itself is to be made a public park. A 
wealthy New Yorker purchased the place 
some two or three years ago and removed 
the log cabin to that city for fear it 
would be carried away by relic hunters. 
Provisions are to be made for its pres- 
ervation, and the old Lincoln home will 
become to the American people a histor- 
ical spot, much as Mt. Vernon. 


Trade of the United States with Japan 
is larger than with any other Oriental 
country, and aggregated in 1905 one hun- 
dred and six million of dollars. The ex- 
ports to Japan have grown from a little 
more than five million dollars in the eal- 
endar year 1895 to over fifty-five millions 


For Breakfast 
Luncheon 
or Tea 


A few small biscuits easily made 
with Royal Baking Powder. Make 
them small—as small round asa 
napkin ring.‘ Mix and bake just 
before the meal. Serve hot. 

Nothing better for a light des- 
sert than these little hot biscuits 
with butter and honey, marma- 
lade or jam. 

You must use Royal Baking 
Powder to get them right. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


in 1905, being more than ten times as 
great in 1905 as in 1895. The imports 
from Japan also show a material in- 
crease, having been twenty-seven and 
one-half million dollars in 1895 and 
nearly fifty-one millions in 1905. 


The Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections has decided by a vote of 
7 to 5 to report to the Senate that 
Smoot, of Utah, is not entitled to his 
seat. For some time reform organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, churches and the 
like organizations have been petitioning 
for the removal of this Senator since he 
is officially connected with the Mormon 
Church and indirectly, if not directly, 
implicated in polygamy. The question of 
whether he shall be removed or expelled 
is left to the Senate. 


Senator Burton, of Kansas, who has 
been convicted for accepting attorney’s 
fees for using information and influence 
acquired by being a United States Sena- 
tor for the advantage of a private cor- 
poration, resigned the 4th inst. Alfred 
W. Benson was appointed his succes- 
sor. On the same day Arthur P. Gor- 
man, Senator from Maryland, died very 
suddenly at Washington, and Ex-Gov- 
ernor Wm. B. Whyte will serve until the 
Legislature chooses a successor in 1908. 


The strike riots in Cananea, Mex., have 
had a ferocity which labor troubles in 
mining camps seem to exhibit every- 
where. Colonel Greene’s mines are just 
south of the Arizona boundary, and a 
long distance from the center of Mexican 
power and authority. When trouble be- 
gan Secretary Root immediately com- 
municated with the Mexican Government 
through our ambassador regarding the 
restoration of order. The President, of 
course, could not order United States 
troops into Mexican territory, in accord- 
ance with the request of the American 
consul at Cananea, or even with the con- 
sent of the governor of the State of Mex- 
ico, in which the mining camp is located. 
The Arizona rangers, who immediately 
crossed the frontier to afford aid to Col. 
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Greene, went not as an organized body of 
soldiers, but as individuals, whose ser- 
vices seem to have been welcomed by the 
Mexican governor. Evidently there will 
be no friction between the United States 
and Mexico on account of this incident. 


The Juvenile Court of Philadelphia is 
to widen its scope. Hereafter the proba- 
tion officers will have the assistance of 
all the police officers of the city and of 
all the school principals in keeping track 
of the children placed by the court in 
their charge. In commenting on the 
work, Judge Beitler said: “The work 
this court is doing is being judged by the 
public. If a boy on probation is behav- 
ing just as badly after his release as he 
did before he was in court, or continues 
after being released to play truant, the 
whole movement is brought into dis- 
credit. With an adequate and efficient 
police force heartily co-operating with 
the Court and the probation officers, it 
will be impossible for such conditions to 
exist without the Court’s knowledge. 
There is no desire to interfere with the 
proper work of the probation officers. 
The schools will merely report absences 
from sessions, and the police what they 
observe, which indicates either a lack of 


BUILDING FOOD 
To Bring the Babies Around. 


When a little human machine (or a 
large one) goes wrong, nothing is to im- 
portant as the selection of food to bring 
it around again. 

“My little baby boy, fifteen months 
old, had pneumonia, then came brain 
fever, and no sooner had he got over 
these than he began to cut teeth, and, 
being so weak, he was frequently thrown 
into convulsions,” says a Colorado 
mother. 

“I decided a change might help, so 
took him to Kansas City for a visit. 
When we got there he was so very weak 
when he would cry he would sink away 
and seemed like he would die. 

“When I reached my sister’s home she 
said immediately that we must feed him 
Grape-Nuts, and, although I had never 
used the food, we got some and for a few 
days gave him just the juice of Grape- 
Nuts and milk. He got stronger so 
quickly we were soon feeding him the 
Grape-Nuts itself, and in a wonderfully 
short time he fattened right up and be- 
came strong and well. 

“That showed me something worth 
knowing, and, when later on my girl 
came, I raised her on Grape-Nuts, and 
she is a strong, healthy baby,and has been. 
You will see from the little photograph 
I send you what a strong, chubby young- 
ster the boy is now, but he didn’t look 
anything like that before we found this 
nourishing food. Grape-Nuts nourished 
him back to strength when he was so 
weak he couldn’t keep any other food 
on his stomach.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more 
sturdy and healthy condition upon 
Grape-Nuts and cream. The food con- 
tains the elements nature demands, from 
which to make the soft gray filling in 
the nerve centers and brain. <A well-fed 
brain and strong, sturdy nerves abso- 
lutely insure a healthy body. 

Loke in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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amendment or actual misconduct on the 
part of the child. Their reports will be 
primarily for the information of the pro- 
bation officers, and the intent is that the 
probation officers shall then make inquiry 
to ascertain whether the case should 
again be brought to the attention of the 
Court.” 


At the commencement exercises at 
Bryn Mawr College, which took place last 
week, two received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, six the degree of Master 
of Arts, and fifty-seven the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The commencement 
address was delivered by President Al- 
derman, of the University of Virginia. 
Many prominent Friends were present. 
Sitting on the platform were Charles 
Hartshorne, Merion; David Scull, Over- 
brook; Albert K. Smiley, New York; Ed- 
ward Bettle, Jr., Haverford; Howard 
Comfort, Germantown; Thomas Scatter- 
good, Philadelphia; Henry Tatnall, Bryn 
Mawr; James Wood, New York; Alex- 
ander C. Wood, New Jersey; Professor 
Rufus M. Jones, Haverford; Francis R. 
Cope, Jr., Germantown; the wife of Chas. 
M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr, president of the 
Alumne Association; William P. Hens- 
zey, John H. Converse, Rosemont; Theo- 
dore N. Ely, Bryn Mawr; Dr. Nathan E. 
Schaefer, Harrisburg; W. W. Justice, 
Philadelphia; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Philadelphia; President L. L. Hobbs, 
Guilford College, North Carolina; Prin- 
cipal Birdsall, of Philadelphia Girls’ High 
School; William M. Chase, New York 
city; Professor A. T. Murray, Leland 
Stanford University. 


GUILTY CONSCIENCES. 


-The following advertisement recently 
appeared in a London morning paper: 

“The person who stole my umbrella 
last Sunday in St. Paul’s Church is per- 
sonally known to me, and unless he shall 
return it before twenty-four hours, he 
will see his name printed in this same 
paper. Address X. Y., 10 High Street.” 

A dozen silk umbrellas were received 
by the advertiser the following day, each 
accompanied by a note of apology for the 
involuntary mistake made.—New York 
World. 


AN EXAMPLE. 


“Papa, what is satire? ” 

“Well, for example, when your mother 
asks me how much I’ve won at prayer- 
meeting.” —Life. 


NOTICE. 


Friends’ Library, 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. Open on week-days 
from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m., and from 2 p.m. to 
6 p.m. 

We note recent additions to the library 
as follows: 

Anderson, W. L.— The Country Town, 

a Study of Rural Evolution.” 

Barker, J. M.—* Saloon Problem and So- 
cial Reform.” 

Birney, A. McL.—* Childhood.” 

Bliss, F. J.— Development of Palestine 

Exploration.” 

Burroughs, John.— Bird and Bough.” 
Cobden Club.—*‘ Burden of Armaments.” 
Conover, J. P—‘‘ Memories of a Great 

Schoolmaster.” 


ECTRO-SILICON| 


SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and se acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
~__ keepers throughout the civil- 
_ ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


‘*SILIcon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 


Freer, W. B.—* Philippine Experiences.” 

Lyman, H. M.—*‘ Hawaiian Yesterdays.” 

Millard, T. F.—“‘ New Far East.” 

Speer, R. E.—‘ Young Men Who Over- 
came, 

Vincent, L. H.—‘ American Literary 
Masters.” 


The Temperance Committee of New 
England Yearly Meeting has succeeded in 
securing for the public temperance meet- 
ing, on Seventh-day, at 2 o’clock, Charles 
A. Crane, of the People’s Temple, Boston. 
His subject will be “ The Greatest Amer- 
ican Fraud.” 


THE WASHINGTON AND SOUTH- 
WESTERN LIMITED. 


Between New York, Philadelphia, At- 
lanta and New Orleans has recently been 
supplied with new equipment of the lat- 
est example of the Pullman Company, 
consisting of Drawing-room, Sleeping, 
Club, Library and Observation cars, 
electric-lighted throughout, making this 
already famous train the finest in the 
world. ; 

Southern Railway Dining Car Service 
of the highest standard of excellence is 
a particular feature. 

This latest addition to the New York, 
Philadelphia and New Orleans service via 
the Southern Railway, which has many 
miles of double track, places it pre-em- 
inently in the lead of all Southern lines. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 


A CHARMING TRIP TO “THE LAND 
OF THE SKY,” ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


On account of meeting of the Commer- 
cial Law League of America, to be held 
at Asheville, N. C., July 30th to August 
4th, 1906, special round-trip tickets will 
be sold via Southern Railway July 25th, 
26th and 27th, good to return until 
August 8th, with privilege of extending 
final return limit until September 30th, 
1906, by depositing ticket with the spe- 
cial agent at Asheville, N. C., not later 
than August 8th, and paying a fee of 
fifty cents at time of deposit. 

This is a splendid opportunity to visit 
that section of North Carolina known as 
“The Land of the Sky ” and “ The Beau- 
tiful Sapphire Country” at greatly re- 
duced rates. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will be pleased 
to furnish further information. 
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FINANCIAL, 


Our CusroMERS 


4 YEARS Have Trsrep 


fowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 
523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 
Our splended system has developed out of this vast 
experience. Our first mortgages upon homes in 
Eastern Kansas will net you six per cent., and 
there is no better security on earth. Responsible 
agents wanted, Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


per 
cent. 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Oyer 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular, 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY 
Mortgages, ete. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FARMING LANDS IN THE SOUTH 


Let us tell you about the great possibilities of 
farming in Alabama and Southern Georgia. The 
lands are cheap and produce everything that 
grows. The farmer can turn off some crop every 
month. Fine markets via the Gulf to New 
Orleans and via the ocean to New York. Ideal 
climate. No sun strokes here. Write postal for 
full information. 


THE HANLEY LAND CO., 
1107 Thirteenth Street, South, Birmingham, Ala, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. No adver: 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED. A competent young man or woman 
to fill a responsible clerical position, at a distance 
from Philadelphia Address Gas & Water, care of 
AMERICAN FRIEND. 


FOR RENT in Media, Pa., pleasant nine-roomed 
house, for the summer, at Fourth and Orange Sts. 
Situated convenient to center of town but in a 
quiet neighborhood. Modernconveniences. Apply 
to John Pim Carter, 25 E. Fourth St., Media, Pa. 


TOURISTS, or summer guests visiting Boston, 
accommodated at exclusive suburban family board- 
ing house. Large grounds, shade trees, piazzas. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Accessible to beaches. For 
particulars, address, Hiram V. Gould, ‘The 
Whiting,’ 20 Montrose Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


SUMMER BOARDERS WANTED at Hillside 
Farm, in one of the beauty sections of Maine, 38 
miles north of Portland, 313 feet above Long Lake, 
and Harrison Village one mile away. Perfect 
drainage, no Malaria. Almost constant breezes. 
Cool nights. House screened throughout. Pine 
grove near house. Fine views, all directions, 
especially of Presidential Range. Good fishing 
and boating. Reached by rail or steamers. Ac- 
commodations fortwelve. Friends’ family. Terms, 
reasonable, Address, William O. Breed, Harrison, 
Maine. 


WANTED.—By a former pupil of Westtown 
Boarding School, a position as teacher in a Friends’ 
School or a private family. Four years’ experience. 
Best of references. Address, ‘‘Teacher,’’ Conley, 
Southampton Co., Virginia. 


Mamma: “There! You have a black 
eye and a bloody nose, and your coat is 
torn to bits. How many times have I 
told you not to play with that bad Brown 
boy? ” 

Bobby: “Gracious, ma! Do I look 
like we’d been a-playin’? ”—Cleveland 
Leader. 


“SEE AMERICA FIRST” 


SPECIAL 
SUMMER via 
RATES 


BEGIN WITH COLORADO 


MISSOURI 


PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


TO ALL ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


Through Vestibuled Pullman Cars to Colorado, Utah and California, lighted 


and cooled by electricity. 


Tourist Sleeping 


Dining Cars (Meals a la carte). 


Cars. 


For rates and illustrated pamphlets address 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt. 
335 Broadway, New York. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


"07 Lippincott Building, 


: 


Will net Spet or Streak Clothes 
Its use fer fifty years is proof that it is the best. 


STBNOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 


MIMEOGRAPHING, 


MARY M. KITE 
12th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


Prices moderate 


. { Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : |} Keystone Race 70-09 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


All grocers seilit. Pree samples meiled. 


Depot, No. 288 N. Seeond Street, Philadelphia. 


Andrew Carnegie 


recently said: 


“Every young man should 
get his life insured. The 
young man who neglects to 
insure his life, even though 
it entails some hardship to 
meet the premiums, does 
himself and those dependent 

‘ upon him an injustice.”’ 


H 


TAR }!: 
rie 


The Prudential 


furnishes an easy method 
through its 


Profitable 
Endowment Policies 


Fill in the attached Coupon and 
send for full information. It will 
cost you only a postage stamp and 
may be the means of starting an 
ample provision for your later 
years. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office : 
President NEWARK, N, J. 


Without committing myself to any action, | 
shall be glad to receive free particulars and 
rates of Endowment Policies, 
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YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 22d. John 
Elwood Paige, clerk, 50 Chatham Street, 
Lynn, Mass. 

California Yearly Meeting, in Whittier, 
Cal., Sixth month 20th. John Chawner, 
clerk, El Modena, Cal. 

Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ont., Sixth month 29th. William I. 
Moore, clerk, Swarthmore, Saskatchewan, 
N. W. T.; John Webb, assistant clerk, 
Offingham, Ont. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newburg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, Newburg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Kighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ia., Eighth month 24th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis EH. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 


more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park 
Baltimore, Md. 


Avenue, 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 
CHAIRS Rushed rusdeo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on £@> at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $ 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U, S. A. 
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Don’t Delay Your Purchase 


OF A 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Don’t make the mistake of putting off your purchase of a 


Cream Separator until fall or another spring season. 


There 


was never a better time to make so good an investment than 


right now. 


There are half a dozen very strong reasons for it. 


The use of the Cream Separator is doubly profitable during the 


hot months. 
the dairy work is greatest. 
greatest. 


waste of butter-fat by any setting system is greatest. 
other system than the separator is at its worst. 
we say that there never was a better time to make the pur- 


chase of a separator than right now. 


The bulk of milk is greatest. 


The drudgery of 


The need of ice and cold water is 
The value of the sweet skim milk is greatest. 


The 
Every 


Hence again 


Butter prices are ex- 


tremely good and a machine will half pay for itself by au- 


tumn. 


As between separators—the DE LAVAL is as much 
superior to other machines as they are to setting systems. 


As 


to terms—you may either pay cash or so easily that the ma- 


chine will actually pay for itself. 


A new catalogue is to be 


had for the asking—send for it to-day. 


THE DE 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STs. 
CHICAGO 
1213 FILBERT STREET 
PHIEFADELPHIA 
9 & 11 DRuUMM 8ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WANTED 


Two Hundred Families of 
Friends to 


establish a great colony in Central Cali- 
fornia. One hundred and twenty-five 
miles from San Francisco. In the midst 
of a great fruit and dairy district, on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. Abundance of cheap 
water, 8,000 to 10,000 acres of rich soil. 


Destined to be a Great 
Community of Friends 


This Colony is being promoted by T. H. 
Jessup and David J. Wood, members of 
the Friends’ Chureh, who have had much 
experience in agricultural pursuits on the 
Pacific Coast, and who have been espe- 
cially interested in locating Friends in 
Western Homes. 


For further information address 


DAVID J. WOOD, or 
THEO. H. JESSUP, 
Elmwood, Cal. 


LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


108-113 YouvILLE SQUARE 
MONTREAL 

75 & 77 YORK STREET 
TORONTO 

14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
WINNIPEG 


(ee 


The Commercial ]} 
Credit 


of a firm is enhanced by 
insurance on the life of 
each member for the 
benefit of the survivors. 
Is your credit thus but- 
tressed ? ' 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


See 


Free Bicycle 


reight, allow 10 Days Free Tri 
sent you FREE for the asking. 


ie other house. Buy direct from the 

~ you reat, to cris tate Mane - 
Bicycle write for our Specia er 
TIRE » Coaster-Brakes, built-w 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wa 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD Cc 


ry. 


IS ALL IT COSTS 

to write postal for our big 

cata- 

: log showing all models at lowest prices, 
NOT BUY. a bicycle ora pair of 

) DO tires until you learn 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap= 

} roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
e — 


All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much valuable information 
oo 


WE WILL CONVINCE jou that we: 
EY sell a better bicycle for less mony cows an. 
‘acto’ 


f 


or Karn &. 


wheels and. 
it ¢ but write: 


YCLE CO. Dept. F.191 Chicago, Ile 


rs 
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Whittier College 


‘By the western sea, where sets the sun” 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 
In the ‘Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years, 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? 


$200 


pays for tuition, 
dormitory, for one year. 


books, and room and board in our home-like 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wuntier, catirornia 


LINEN SKIRTS 
IN COLORS 


Many women want acool linen skirt, but 
they do not want it in white, so we havean 
excellent assortment in colors. They are 
in neutral tones that harmonize with hats 
or dress accessories in almost any color; 
and they are smart, lightweight, excellent 
for the many needs of every-day wear. 


Of Gun-metal Linen 


Seven-gore models, with double box-plait 
on each seam, flaring from below hip-line— 
$2.25 ; eleyen- -gore circular models, with 
straps around bottom extending up in front, 
finished at the knee-line with point and 
button—$2. 50, 


Of Natural-color Linen 


Hight-gore circular models, with folds 
above hem—$1.50 ; four-piece circular mod- 
els, with plaits over each hip—$3.75 ; nine- 
gore circular models, with strap around 
bottom, pointed on each gore—#4.50. 


Of Black Linen 


Circular models, with seams on the sides 
and 3-inch fold around bottom—#5.00. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


OMB O-® 
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ae@er 


More popular than ever 
The Ackerfrenchbreakfast, 
4 lbs., $1.00 


S. F,. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [ade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


and faith in God. Read ‘‘ Chapters from the 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa DO 
New ActS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


more, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,701,293.84 
Surplus, belonging to mesnr ence Account, not including 
capital stock . . : 5 ° ° ° ° : A 7,495,933.28 


Tenet cated Third month 22, 1865, Charter Perpetual. 


tNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES And Is empowered by law to act as EXECUT 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMENISTRATOR, : yeu 
which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE ER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the eae of the Company, 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 
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The American Friend 


“Fret ts the highest thimg a man may keep.” 
“That they atl may be one.” 


Vor, XITI. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


Lonpon Yrarty Merertine was in session from the 
22d of Fifth month to the 29th, inclusive. The busi- 
ness of most interest to American Friends was the 
consideration of the invitation to send fraternal dele- 
gates to the Five Years’ Meeting. The invitation 
was referred to the Meeting for Sufferings in order 
that more information might be secured, and final 
action was deferred until next year. The discussion 
upon the subject is considered in another editorial. 
The Summary of the American Epistles, with map 
showing the fields of the various yearly meetings, 
proved very satisfactory. The opinion was expressed 
that the yearly meeting had never before had such 
an intelligent grasp of the life of Friends on the 


- American Continent. 


A sitting was devoted to the life and services of our 
dear Friend J. Bevan Braithwaite, and many im- 
pressive testimonies of appreciation were given. 

The Friends’ Home Mission Committee (which in 
some degree corresponds to our Evangelistic Com- 
mittees), was changed in name to “ Friends’ Home 
Mission and Extension Committee.” This commit- 
tee was authorized to come into direct relations with 
committees for extension, home mission, or similar 
work, formed by monthly or quarterly meetings. 
This is the method in operation in all our American 
yearly meetings. The Home Mission Committee will 
in the future come into closer touch with the Adult 
School work. There was a weighty concern before 
the yearly meeting that a conference should be held 
to consider the important social questions now press- 
ing for solution. It was decided to devote two sit- 
tings of the yearly meeting of 1907 to this subject. 


“The Wider Fellowship” movement came again 
into prominence, and there was an earnest desire 
manifested that the great number of persons now 
coming under the influence of Friends through Adult 
Schools, and in other ways, might be drawn into 
closer fellowship. These words from a minute 
adopted last year were re-read: 

In considering this great question, we are deeply concerned 
that none of our traditions may stand in the way of a large- 
hearted spirit of adaptability, and that the views on liberty 
under the Holy Spirit, for which our Society has stood for two 


and a half centuries, should be interpreted by our members in 
the light of the facts and the needs of to-day. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIxtH MontH 21, 1906. 


No, 25. 


The most interesting decision of the yearly meet- 
ing this year was the one in reference to the Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight. The minute in full is 
as follows: 


That Monthly and Quarterly Meetings are empowered, as 
they may think best, either to continue their Meetings on Min- 
istry and Oversight under the name of Ministry and Oversight 
Committees (reporting to and responsible to their Monthly or 
Quarterly Meeting), or to lay them down in order to replace 
them by such other arrangements in each locality as will ensure 
the efficient discharge of the duties hitherto committed to 
Meetings on Ministry and Oversight. 

That in cases where it is concluded to lay down the Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight, each Monthly or Quarterly Meeting 
(as the case may be) is requested to provide for the special 
consideration in the Monthly or Quarterly Meeting itself from 
time to time of the deeper subjects which have hitherto en- 
gaged the care of Meetings on Ministry and Oversight; and— 

To consider the propriety of appointing, with adequate ex- 
ecutive powers, one or more standing committees for fostering 
helpful ministry, for pastoral work, and for extension and 
evangelistic work, these committees consisting of such mem- 
bers as may be thought most suitable, whether ministers, 
elders, or overseers, or others. 

All Quarterly Meetings are directed to report to the Yearly 
Meeting of 1907 for themselves and their constituent Monthly 
Meetings what action has been taken pursuant to these recom- 
mendations. 

The place of the Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight 
shall be taken by sittings of the Yearly Meeting, for the con- 
sideration of proposals for service abroad and other subjects 
of a spiritual rather than of a routine character, which would 
not be suitably dealt with in the consideration of the state of 
the Society. : 

Committees under appointment of the Yearly Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight are to be retained as Committees of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

The Meeting for Sufferings is requested to arrange, as far as 
possible, for the consideration early in the Yearly Meeting of 
the subjects referred to in the preceding paragraph. 

We refer to the Meeting for Sufferings the question of re- 
porting what consequential changes in the practice of the So- 
ciety are rendered advisable owing to the acceptance of these 
recommendations, including any changes that may be required 
in the preliminary steps to be taken in acknowledging minis- 
ters, and what revision of the portion of the Book of Christian 
Discipline relating to Meetings on Ministry and Oversight 
should be made. Subject to this, it will be clearly understood 
that nothing in this minute affects the present regulations with 
respect to the recording of ministers and the appointment and 
duties of elders and overseers. 

The Meeting for Sufferings is empowered to make such fresh 
arrangements as to the date of the opening of our next Yearly 
Meeting as may seem best in view of this decision. It is also 
requested to prepare a summary of the report asked for in 
Clause 3. It is understood that the Yearly Meeting on Min- 
istry and Oversight will hold its concluding sitting this year 
as usual. 


This means that the Yearly Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight has come to an end, and that its busi- 
ness is to be taken up by the yearly meeting. Month- 
ly and quarterly meetings may continue their meet- 
ings on ministry and oversight, or may appoint in- 
stead “ committees on ministry and oversight.” This 
is a radical step, and it is a change which we shall 
watch in America with deep interest. 
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The total membership of the yearly meeting is re- 
ported to be 18,466, which is an increase of 134 over 
last year. There are 7,575 “habitual attenders ” 
who are not enrolled in membership. 


THE INVITATION TO ENGLISH FRIENDS 
ON BEHALF OF THE FIVE YEARS’ 
MEETING. 


Tur Committee of Arrangements of the Five 
Years’ Meeting sent a letter inviting London Yearly 
Meeting to appoint fraternal delegates to its next 
meeting. The yearly meeting referred the subject 
to the meeting for sufferings, reserving final action 
until next year. We print in another column the dis- 
cussion over the invitation, as reported in the Lon- 


don Friend. 


This discussion seems to us rather an unfortunate 
one. It was, we think, a mistake at present to send 
the invitation. But on that point there is ground for 
honest difference. The invitation was sent, and it 
called out a great variety of opinion. The discus- 
sion reveals a large amount of ignorance of the actual 
facts. The statement was twice made that the Five 
Years’ Meeting excludes twenty-two yearly meetings. 
There are in America fourteen “ Orthodox” yearly 
meetings, seven ‘“ Hicksite” yearly meetings and 
seven “ Wilburite” yearly meetings—twenty-eight 
in all. Eleven of the fourteen compose the Five 
Years’ Meeting, and three of the others are invited to 
send delegates.* The total membership of the “ Wil- 
burites ” is under 4,300. The “ Hicksite ” member- 
ship is 21,356. The membership of the yearly meet- 
ings composing the Five Years’ Meeting is 81,125, out 
of a total of 118,181 American Friends of every kind. 
This shows how erroneous was the statement that the 


invitation came from a “minority” of American | 


Friends. It is also an error to say that the Uniform 
Discipline has changed the name from “ Society of 
Friends ” to “ Friends’ Church.” The Uniform Dis- 
cipline nowhere recognizes the name “ Friends’ 
Church,” nor does the Five Years’ Meeting do so. 

It is implied throughout this discussion by certain 
speakers that the Friends who compose the Five 
Years’ Meeting have adopted a creed and are “ nar- 
row ” in their attitude toward other Friends. This is 


* Philadelphia declines affiliation and correspondence with all 
yearly meetings of every type. Ohio and Canada have not yet 
adopted the Uniform Discipline. In these three yearly meet- 
ings there are about 11,000 members. 


an error. The Richmond Declaration is not an or- 
ganic part of the Uniform Discipline, and is put in 
only by those yearly meetings which choose to incor- 
porate it. The members of the Five Years’ Meeting 
are as varied in their attitude of breadth and narrow- 
ness as the members of London Yearly Meeting itself 
are. They do their own thinking and are free spir- 
itual beings. The Five Years’ Meeting is organized 
solely with a view to service and practical endeavor, 
and with no aim at the formulation of a system. 


So much seemed needed to correct false impres- 


sions. But there is another serious matter involved- 


in this discussion. It is the recurrence of the old 
idea—a fundamentally false idea—that Christian fel- 
lowship carries with it endorsement of doctrine and 
practices. One Friend thought that there was dan- 
ger that London Yearly Meeting would “ lose its own 
independence ” if it joined in fraternal fellowship 
with these eighty, thousand American Friends! An- 
other felt that it was “a great risk”! That is the 
ancient idea, which has made separations, and fos- 
tered exclusion and isolation. It lives on the suppo- 
sition that religion is tied up to a particular set of 
views and practices. It misses the gospel type of 
Christianity. 

The time has come for Friends to realize that all 
our Quakerism, East and West, English and Ameri- 
can, is imperfect and partial and in the making. We 
all need each other, and the way toward fulfillment 
and realization is fraternal co-operation and helpful 
fellowship. Each yearly meeting is responsible for 
its own standards, its own ideals and its own prac- 
tices. But it cannot quite stop there. It has an obli- 
gation laid upon it to share its life and its ideals with 
the larger brotherhood of Friends throughout the 
world. If there is difference of attitude and variety 
of view, so much the more is fellowship and co-opera- 
tion needed, and the time ought to be past forever 
when it would be supposed that a religious body can 
fellowship only with bodies precisely like itself in all 
respects. 

We have no desire to raise the question as to the es- 
sential purity and power of the Quakerism repre- 
sented by the eighty thousand Friends who compose 
the Five Years’ Meeting. It is a fact, however, that 
these Friends are very sincere men and women, eager 
for the truth and for the light, zealous to do the 
Master’s work in the world, and quite ready for fuller 
revelations of truth as they come; and some of these 
speakers who spoke in ignorance would at least say, 
“let us help them all we can,” if they knew all the 
facts. 
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CREATING A FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE. 


Many unnoticed details enter into our daily life 
which do much to make our moods and mould our 
thought. The tone of voice with which a friend 
greets us in the morning may be enough to brighten 
our spirits for a day. A hearty hand-shake or a cour- 
ageous face often strengthens our wavering purpose 
and helps us win a doubtful victory. Such things 
seem like trifles and are often overlooked, but on the 
whole they amount to a considerable factor in deter- 
mining the tone of our whole life, or, in other words, 
of our religion. 

Early Friends made much of details. Their dress, 
their speech, and their social customs, were all 
squared with their “ principles.” With them the 
whole of life became an expression of the Spirit. We 
have been accustomed to look upon these early “ testi- 
monies” as protests—protests against extravagance, 
protests against artificial social distinctions, or pro- 
tests against political abuses; but they were more 
than mere protests. They, created a Friendly atmos- 
phere which had a tremendous constructive force. 
It stimulated moderation, democracy and freedom. 
‘The Quaker speech, the Quaker dress and the Quaker 
behavior had a positive meaning to the generation 
that first expressed its life in these forms. 

It is quite true that many of these early forms have 
lost their meaning, and it is not strange to find young 
Friends forsaking what to them are mere “ peculiari- 
ties.” Nor does our present danger consist in desert- 
ing meaningless customs and words. There are forces 
deeper and more subtle for us to consider. We are 
borrowing forms of speech and dress and manners 
which are foreign to Quaker genius. We are losing 
the Friendly atmosphere in our meetings and in our 
homes. 


A few concrete examples will suffice. In many of 
our meetings we constantly hear the word 
“brother ” used as an adjective—Brother Brown, 
Brother Jones, and so on. Now the spirit of brother- 
hood is what we desire, but the common use of this 
word as indicated is not conducive to an atmosphere 
in which true brotherhood finds its best expression. 
The best use of the term savors of ecclesiasticism, and 
a derived popular use is almost slang. Then, again, 
the term “ Reverend ” carries with it a subtle mark 
of priesteraft, and the clerical dress which has ap- 
peared in a few of our meetings, together with un- 
natural, declamatory tones of voice used in discourse, 
are all things which create an un-Friendly atmos- 
phere. | 


These may seem to be trifles, and many sincere 
young Friends are adopting them without thought. 
But the drift is in the wrong direction, and a word 
of caution may be timely. We feel the spirit of our 
people, on the whole, is right and we believe that 
with care we can form simple habits consistent with 
sincerity, brotherhood and freedom, which at the 
same time shall be vital for our generation. 

H. N. 


STATEMENT OF “ ESSENTIAL TRUTHS ” IN 
THE UNIFORM DISCIPLINE. 


[In a letter to the London Friend of Sixth month 
1st, Silvanus Thompson gives some reasons why Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting should not send fraternal dele- 
gates to the Five Years’ Meeting. There are in the 
letter some serious errors in matters of fact. Among 
other points he urges that the Uniform Discipline, 
representing a “‘ narrow section ” (sic), lays “ a theo- 
logical yoke upon Friends—a yoke which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear.” To show how lit- 
tle foundation there is for such a statement we print 
from the Uniform Discipline the section on “ Essen- 
tial Truths.”—Ep. | 


The vital principal of the Christian faith is the 
truth that man’s salvation and higher life are per- 
sonal matters between the individual soul and God. 

Salvation is the deliverance from sin and the pos- 
session of spiritual life. This comes through a per- 
sonal faith in Jesus Christ as the Saviour, who, 
through His love and sacrifice, draws us to Him. 

Conviction for sin is awakened by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, causing the soul to feel its 
need of reconciliation with God. When Christ is seen 
as the only hope of salvation, and a man yields to him, 
he is brought into newness of life, and realizes that 
his sonship to God has become an actual reality. This 
transformation is wrought without the necessary 
agency of any human priest, or ordinance, or cere- 
mony whatever. A changed nature and life bear wit- 
ness to this new relation to Him. 

The whole spiritual life grows out of the soul’s re- 
lation to God and its co-operation with Him, not from 
any outward or traditional observances. 

Christ Himself baptizes the surrendered soul with 
the Holy Spirit, enduing it with power, bestowing 
gifts for service. This is an efficient baptism, a direct 
incoming of divine power for the transformation and 
control of the whole man. Christ Himself is the spir- 
itual bread which nourishes the soul, and He thus 
enters into and becomes a part of the being of those 
who partake of Him. This participation with Christ 
and apprehension of Him become the goal of life for 
the Christian. Those who thus enter into oneness 
with Him become also joined in living union with 
each other as members of one body. 

Both worship and Christian fellowship spring out 
of this immediate relation of believing souls with 
their God. 
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The Holy Scriptures were given by inspiration of 
God, and are the divinely authorized record of the 
doctrines which Christians are bound to accept, and 
of the moral principles which are to regulate their 
lives and actions. In them, as interpreted and un- 
folded by the Holy Spirit, is an ever fresh and unfail- 
ing source of spiritual truth for the proper guidance 
of life and practice. 

The doctrines of the apostolic days are held by the 
Friends as essentials of Christianity. The Father- 
hood of God; the Deity and humanity of the Son; the 
gift of the Holy Spirit; the atonement through Jesus 
Christ by which men are reconciled to God; the Res- 
urrection; the Highpriesthood of Christ, and the in- 
dividual priesthood of believers, are all most precious 
truths to be held, not as traditional dogmas, but as 
vital, life-giving realities. 

The sinful condition of man and his proneness to 
yield to temptation, the world’s absolute need of a 
Saviour, and the cleansing from sin in forgiveness 
and sanctification through the blood of Jesus Christ, 
are the unceasing incentives to all who believe to be- 
come laborers together with God in extending His 
kingdom. By this calling the Friends are pledged to 
the proclamation of the truth wherever the Spirit 
leads, both in home and foreign fields. 


The indwelling Spirit guides and controls the sur- 
rendered life, and the Christian’s constant and su- 
preme business is obedience to Him. But, while the 
importance of individual guidance and obedience is 
thus emphasized, this fact gives no ground for license; 
the sanctified conclusions of the Church are above the 
judgment of a single individual. 

The Friends find no scriptural evidence or author- 
ity for any form or degree of sacerdotalism in the 
Christian Church, or for the establishment of any 
ordinance or ceremonial rite for perpetual obsery- 
ance. The teachings of Jesus Christ concerning the 
spiritual nature of religion, the impossibilities of pro- 
moting the spiritual life by the ceremonial applica- 
tion of material things, the fact that faith in Jesus 
Christ Himself is all-sufficient, the purpose of His 
life, death, resurrection and ascension, and his pres- 
ence in the believer’s heart, virtually destroy every 
ceremonial system and point the soul to the only sat- 
isfying source of spiritual life and power. 

With faith in the wisdom of Almighty God, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, and believing 
that it is His purpose to make His Church on earth 
a power for righteousness and truth, the Friends 
labor for the alleviation of human suffering, for the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual elevation of mankind, 
and for purified and exalted citizenship. The Friends 
believe war to be incompatible with Christianity, and 
seek to promote peaceful methods for the settlement 
of all differences between nations and between men. 

It is an essential part of the faith that a man should 
be in truth what he professes in word, and the under- 
lying principle of life and action for individuals, and 
also for society, is transformation through the power 
of God and implicit obedience to His revealed will. 


DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY MEET- 
ING ON AMERICAN INVITATION. 


The Clerk read a letter from the Committee on Arrangements 
of the Five Years Meeting of America, inviting London Yearly 
Meeting to send fraternal delegates to the Conference at Rich- 
mond, in Indiana, in the Tenth month, 1907. The letter was 
published in our report of Dublin Yearly Meeting. 

Silvanus P. Thompson said it seemed a little invidious when 
an invitation was sent in such generous terms, to look behind 
it for that which it did not express. It claimed to be a Con- 
ference of almost all the Yearly Meetings in America, but he 
believed that it spoke for no more, and not quite so many, as 
were mentioned on the map. Were Friends aware that there 
were at least twenty-two other Yearly Meetings in America 
that were not set down on that map, which were excluded by 
these very Friends? This invitation had not come from all 
bearing the name of Friends, but it had come from that 
minority which called itself the Friends’ Church, giving up the 
name of the Friends’ Society and leaving that to the other 
branch; which had established a pastoral system which was a 
great degeneration from our earlier practices, which had gone 
to such deplorable lengths in assimilating to itself the prac- 
tice of the evangelical churches around them, and which had to 
such a large extent ceased to maintain that justification for 
the existence of Friends as a separate organization amongst 
Christians, that we held as the one thing which we were called 
upon to witness to the world above all other bodies of pro- 
fessing Christians, the truth of the inwardness of the Light of 
Christ, the immediateness of the revelation of the Holy Spirit, 
and the non-necessity of human machinery—in fact, all for 
which the Society was created and for which our elders and 
fore-elders had stood in their day. 

Henry 8. Newman recognized it was quite true that the in- 
vitation came from a limited number of Yearly Meetings. We 
had to take that for granted. All of us must bewail that there 
are in America very many Friends with whom we have no offi- 
cial correspondence whatever, and it must be a personal grief 
to those who knew that there are in the Yearly Meetings with 
which we do not correspond many valuable Friends with whom 
we would gladly correspond if the way opened for it. He felt 
sure that every Friend in that meeting longed for the time to: 
come when correspondence might be re-opened with their be- 
loved Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, with whom we 
feel ourselves to be in close unity. But they must remember, 
on the other side, that this invitation comes from the Yearly 
Meetings with which we do correspond, and that we have re- 
sponsibilities of friendship and fellowship with them which 
we have no right to disregard. The fact that this invitation 
came from those with whom we did correspond did not mean 
that if we accepted it we were out of sympathy with many 
other Yearly Meetings of a different character with which we 
were not in correspondence, and with which we would gladly 
correspond if the way opened for it. What we had to do with 
the present invitation was not to consider whether we could 
comprise in our fellowship the whole of the Yearly Meetings 
alluded to by Silvanus Thompson, but whether it was wise to 
send fraternal delegates to attend this Conference. A good 
many Friends have, doubtless, from time to time studied the 
reports from this Five Years Meeting, which, either as the 
Quinquennial Conference, or under its present title, has been 
held on three previous occasions. Everyone could study, in 
Friends’ public libraries, the reports of the Five Years Meet- 
ing. Those who had done so must conclude that the effect of 
this organization, which represented nearly all those Yearly 
Meetings with which we corresponded was a moderating one,. 
and exerted in the direction of preventing some of those ex- 
tremes in which Friends in the Western Meetings had at times. 
indulged, and which had often pained Friends of London Year- 
ly Meeting. If that be admitted as a fact, and that it had 
made these Yearly Meetings far more harmonious in their 
action and less extreme in certain directions, it surely became 
London Yearly Meeting to help that moderating influence, and 
exercise its own moderating influence over the Yearly Meet- 
ings in America. Of course we could not do everything; he did 
not suggest that we could induce the Western Yearly Meet- 
ings to do exactly as London Yearly Meeting did. We could 
scarcely realize what some of these meetings had to go through. 
Take the case of Iowa, which reported an increase of 700 new 
members in the year. Those seven hundred required a great 
deal of good oversight and watchful care if they were to be 
built up into good Friends. And again, there was the con- 
tinual drift westward; these Yearly Meetings found their 
young life continually going in that direction; they were in 
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a perpetual state of flux. Another feature was the practice in 
Western America of the various denominations locating 
churches in particular districts, and that involved much shep- 
herding care, different from that required under English con- 
ditions. It would be well if Friends would more frequently 
visit these Yearly Meetings and see for themselves what they 
were passing through. Iowa, with its seven hundred new mem- 
bers in a year, was not increasing much, might even in some 
years be decreasing, because the members traveled further 
west. Was it not incumbent on the parent Yearly Meeting to 
exercise some sympathy and fellowship with the struggling 
young Yearly Meetings in the difficulties through which they 
were passing? and instead of uttering harsh judgments, to 
throw ourselves alongside them and endeavor to understand 
their case, though it was so singularly different from our own. 
He hoped a committee of nomination might be appointed. 

_ Elizabeth Hobson hoped such a delegation would be sent. 
When she visited these people, saw their hunger for the Gos- 
pel, saw how they give of their substance to liberate those 
who would help to form new meetings, when she saw them, 
after a hard day’s work, driving twenty-five miles to a meet- 
ing, then she understood something of their struggles. When 
she heard the pastoral system condemned, she asked, could we 
find a single meeting in this country not dominated by some 
one family or individual? A Friend in America was liberated 
for a time to assist a meeting and keep it true in tone and 
mee from extravagance, and then he often went back to his 
arm. 


The Clerk hoped Friends would forbear from discussion of 
some of the great problems that must be on their minds when 
they considered the position of the American Yearly Meetings. 

H. Sefton Jones desired that the reply of the Yearly Meeting 
to. this invitation might be in substance if not in form,— 
“First be reconciled to thy brother.” The things there that 
Friends deplored went far beyond any mere question of a pas- 
torate. For that meeting to lend its official sanction to an 
assembly that claimed that the Society of Friends in America 
were fully represented by the Five Years Meeting would be 
a most unhappy departure for ourselves, and would result in 
no good to them. 

W. C. Braithwaite asked if there was any claim by the Five 
Years Meeting to be the exclusive representative of American 
Friends. 


The Clerk said no. Their letter of invitation said that the 
Conference was to “be composed of delegates of nearly all the 
Yearly Meetings”; and “it has come to be regarded as the 
practical exponent of Quakerism.” In reply to Mary Anne 
Wallis, the Clerk stated that no delegates were sent by us to 
the last Conference, that of 1902. 

C. C. Morland urged that the Yearly Meeting should not, like 
the priest and the Levite, pass by on the other side, but that 
it should do something to help in the solution of the difficulties 
suggested. 

J. G. Alexander hoped the Yearly Meeting would give a cor- 
dial acceptance. There were many classes of views amongst 
these Friends, but all claimed to be true to the views of early 
Friends. He hoped we should not attempt to lay down a line 
for them, “ Thus far and no farther.” 


Frederick G. Cash also hoped that the kindly invitation 
would be accepted. The responsibility of accepting it was as 
nothing to that which we should incur if we decided against it. 
Having visited some of these meetings, he was sorry to hear 
the reference to “the deplorable lengths ” to which some were 
going. If the Friend who had so spoken were to visit some 
of those meetings, he would probably not use that expression 
again. He would see there a band of Friends working together 
in God’s service for the uplifting of their fellow members, and 
striving to get the outside public into line with them. They 
were worshiping God as they thought right, though using cer- 
tain forms with which we could not unite. But was it any 
reason we should decline to meet with representatives of those 
Yearly Meetings, because certain other Yearly Meetings were 
not in correspondence with them? F, G. Cash referred to his 
own son’s position as a pastor in the largest gathering of 
Friends in Oregon, and the blessing that was resting on the 


. work there, and added that for us to judge those who adopted 


the pastoral system would be a great mistake. 

Sophia M. Fry much hoped the invitation would be ac- 
cepted; she knew that delegates from London Yearly Meeting 
would have an important influence in the Conference. There 
were signs that the young people of Philadelphia were waking 
up to the problems confronting them. When East went out to 
meet West, she believed that would tend to a solution of the 
difficulties we now witnessed. 


* Thomas Hodgkin, while confessing his ignorance as to the 
details of the question at issue, thought it would be wiser for 
the meeting not to accept the invitation. He feared that it 
might bring a certain amount of disunion into our own body. 
If we sent a delegation to this Conference, there would, he 
feared, be some danger of our losing our own independence. If 
the delegates returned and said that such and such things had 
been decided upon by the Synod in America, and suggested that 
we should accept them, a very strong pressure would be put 
upon that meeting. H. 8. Newman had admirably stated the 
case for accepting the invitation, but he thought it would be 
better not to do so. 

A Friend agreed. This step would inevitably make us more 
and more responsible than at present for some of those things 
which he believed that the younger part of the Society in this 
country greatly deplored. Many of these things were not con- 
fined to the Western States, where special difficulties had to be 
encountered. The things that we thought wrong were as com- 
mon in the Eastern States, in New York, and New England, 
where the conditions were similar to those of our own, He 
knew that some Friends there strongly endeavored to keep 
things on sounder lines, but there had been a strong endeavor 
to get every meeting of the Society under pastoral control. 
While seeking to preserve our independence. we should say so 
in a warm-hearted and brotherly way. 

Perey Bigland remarked as a point to be remembered, that 
every advance in a certain direction, however truly and rightly 
made, might be the cause of a great deal of smothered pain in 
the minds of the other bodies with whom we did not correspond. 
Frances Thompson concurred, and hoped the meeting would 
not accept the invitation. 


W. E. Turner, while feeling a large amount of sympathy with 
earnest religious efforts on the American Continent, was thor- 
oughly convinced that London Yearly Meeting would have a 
greater sphere of influence, and would be able more largely to 
affect the development that might take place hereafter in the 
American Yearly Meetings, if it maintained its position of in- 
dependence. We might still sympathize with the holding of 
the Five Years Meeting. 

Howard Nicholson pointed out that accepting this invitation 
did not at all necessarily imply recognition on our part of what 
was going on in America. Some of the things said that after- 
noon did not tend to unity. Many of the difficulties of the 
Western Yearly Meetings were now solving themselves, and 
the less we said about these things the better. He recalled 
the effect upon themselves of the Yearly Meeting at Leeds— 
that some who had previously held aloof from one another had 
worked shoulder to shoulder in Gospel service since. We had 
no right as a parent Yearly Meeting to hold aloof from our 
children, even if they were much more erring than we saw them 
to be. If we held aloof, we were much more responsible for 
what was going on than if we sent a delegation of weighty 
Friends, who, by counsel, sympathy, and love, might, far more 
largely than we thought, mould these Yearly Meetings to a 
truer sense of what was real Quakerism. P 

Several Friends expressed concurrence on either side of the 
proposal, 

Joan M, Fry said when they were told that twenty-two 
Yearly Meetings were left out of this Five Years Meeting, she 
felt the difficulty of accepting an invitation that was not ex- 
actly accurate. 

J. B. Hodgkin felt that we risked less by accepting than 
by declining the invitation, and had no fear that our acceptance 
would produce disunity at home, while some of the things said 
that afternoon were far more likely to do that. These Friends 
might not in their methods be entirely what we agreed with, 
but he feared that we had a great tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of questions of method. Surely the important 
thing was not the method of displaying allegiance to our Lord, 
but the reality and depth of our allegiance. He cordially 
united with Howard Nicholson. 

J. 8. Fry said if acceptance would necessarily imply they 
approved of all that was done in these meetings, he should 
incline not to accept. But he did not think it. would be so, but 
that Friends sent would exercise a moderating influence and 
tend to unity. 

Thomas, Pumphrey, in view of the great diversity of opinion 
expressed, did not think it would be wise to urge the Yearly 
Meeting to send delegates, but he was very sorry for it, believ- 
ing that their influence would be useful on the side of that 
which we approved, and would not tend to foster that which 
gave pain. Some years ago he was on a committee appointed 
to extend our correspondence to other Yearly Meetings in 
America, but the barrier was raised by them. He felt deeply 
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grieved at the conclusion to which the Yearly Meeting seemed 
coming. 

William S. Clark agreed with Thomas Hodgkin. He had felt 
for years that the Yearly Meeting was in an unsound position 
in selecting certain Yearly Meetings with which to correspond. 

Gulielma Crosfield agreed with J. 8. Fry and J. B. Hodgkin, 
and feared to refuse the invitation, a refusal which would be 
grievously misunderstood. 

W. C. Braithwaite said the great thing was that whatever 
they did should be done in a spirit of brotherliness. He felt 
in a difficulty through not knowing the constitution of the Five 
Years Meeting, or what meetings composed it. If it made no 
exclusive claim to represent the whole of the religious Society 
of Friends in America, then our action in sending delegates 
would involve no sort of stigma upon or selection against other 
Yearly Meetings in America. Of course if it did make an ex- 
clusive claim, the soreness that would be caused elsewhere by 
our action might counterbalance the advantage of showing our 
brotherly feeling for these. If they did not so claim, it meant 
simply that for their own purposes a certain number of the 
Yearly Meetings saw fit to gather together, and that they in- 
vited us to send representatives to them. Assuming that that 
were true, he should have supposed there was no reason against 
our sending “fraternal delegates.” He believed the word was 
intended to prevent us from being compromised. They did 
not ask us to attend as a body that had accepted the Rich- 
mond Declaration. We were at present in the habit of corre- 
sponding with them, and if our correspondence for once in a 
way was by living epistles instead of a written document, 
that seemed to him to make no difference. If we were not to 
send such an epistle, he thought the time had come for us to 
review the whole question of our correspondence with them. 
He very much doubted whether they had the materials before 
them to form a wise conclusion that afternoon, and he trusted 
that the Yearly Meeting would not allow itself to be rushed to 
a conclusion without knowing the facts. He thought it had 
much better be brought up next year. 

Joshua Rowntree said that if the invitation were accepted, 
great care would have to be taken to safeguard full independ- 
ence on the part of this Yearly Meeting. But he had been 
obliged to apply to himself the solemn words uttered soon 
after the meeting opened—“ First be reconciled with thy 
‘brother, and then go and offer thy gift.’ He thought those 
words would forbid them to refuse the invitation. 

Francis E. Fox hoped the invitation would be accepted, be- 
lieving that course most likely to promote the cause of 
‘Christ. William Hobson thought it would be a great mistake 
not to send representatives. 

E. Claude Taylor hoped the invitation would be accepted, be- 
lieving the Meeting for Sufferings could so frame that matter 
that we might not be brought into any difficulties thereby 
either at home or abroad. He hoped it might lead to invita- 
tions from other bodies in America. Did we feel our own posi- 
tion so uncertain that we feared to go and talk with those who 
differed somewhat from ourselves. 

William Tallack suggested that Friends should take another 
twelve months to think over the matter more deliberately. He 
‘could have wished that there might have been less of a narrow 
sectarian way of looking at this subject, and more thought for 
‘the interests of American Christianity and of the Society there, 

John Morland did not feel quite clear what “fraternal dele- 
‘gates” meant. The Five Years Meeting did exercise a great 
amount of influence, and he believed legislative power over 
‘those who joined in it. We could not go to it on those lines. 
If we could send representatives to give advice and counsel 
merely, that would be very well, but he was not clear about it, 
and feared that we might be quoted afterwards as jointly re- 
sponsible for what was done there. He hoped that Friends 
might go simply as messengers of Christ to that body. 

Richard Reynolds Fox thought it was clear that the decision 
must be deferred until next year, but he hoped no impression 
would get abroad among American Friends that there was a 
lack of sympathy here with their difficulties and aims. 

The Clerk said it would be very difficult to come to a decision, 
yes or no, that afternoon. It would possibly be necessary to 
have correspondence to clear up the points raised by W. C. 
Braithwaite, John Morland, and others. He suggested that the 
Meeting for Sufferings might be asked to endeavor to clear 
up these points and report next year, with names of delegates, 
‘in case it were decided to appoint them. 

Frank Dymond concurred, but doubted the desirability of 
preparing a list of names. There was a large expression of 
concurrence with Frank Dymond, and a minute was adopted ac- 
-cordingly.—From the London Friend. 
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QUAKERISMW’S MESSAGE. 


On another page is an utterance* originallymade at 
a meeting of the Society of Friends that we heartily 
commend to the notice of Christians, clerical and lay 
of other Churches. Prof. Jones lays his finger on 
the heart of a question of general concern. He asks, 
“Why is it that workingmen, and many men of the 
highly educated class, hold aloof from the church ? ” 
His answer is that men do not need dead formulas, 
abstract doctrines, a conception of a God afar off, but 
a living, personal God and the consciousness of a liv- 
ing and loving Saviour. When churches leave the 
dry bones of theology, and preach a God willing to 
bless and help men in their daily lives, and a Christ 
ready to save, then men will be glad to listen. That, 
Prot. Jones believes, is the message of Quakerism to 
these times. 

The message is not limited to the Society of 
Friends. The servant of God in any pulpit can make 
use of it. Facts and doctrines about Christ, argu- 
ments about inspiration and the Second Isaiah, dis- 
cussions about the symbolism of the pillars and sock- 
ets of the Tabernacle may be very interesting, but 
they do not satisfy the need of men. The business 
man, the lawyer or the working man, mixing for six 
days with the world, hearing hourly its horrible prin- 
ciples dinned into their ears, dragged into the mire by 
the pressure of sordid and selfish motives, need on 
the Lord’s Day something to lift them into a higher 
atmosphere. They suffer, every man bearing his own 
burden, and they need help, comfort and encourage- 
ment. ‘They need deliverance from the power of sin, 
for there are more of the victims of sin than we know 
of, who long to be free. When the servant of Christ 
stands up to declare his message, how does he know 
how many such men are in his audience waiting to be 
directed to Him who can do all this for them? The 
message is of the living Christ, who said, “Lo, I am 
with you alway,” not the echo of Him who was here 
nineteen centuries ago. How can the preacher get 
men to feel that He lives now, that His hand is still 
str tched out to help them in their modern needs? 
That is his problem, and all other objects are dwarfed 
into insignificance in comparison with it. 

Is this truth doubted in our pulpits?, We cannot 
believe it. Perhaps our preachers know it so well 
that they conclude all their hearers know it. That 
would be a mistake. Let them make the experiment 
of preaching Christ, holding Him up as a Saviour, a 
sympathizer, a helper. The effect might surprise 
them. It is a great mystery—this of the preaching 
that touches life, that transforms character. Paul 
felt that it was a mystery; he did not attempt to ex- 
plain it, but, having tried and proved the remedy, he 
used it. “So,” he said, ‘ we preach Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God.” Wesley, Spurgeon, 
Moody, and a host of others preached the same mes- 
sage and results followed. It is not the message of 


“An address delivered at the recent New York Yearly Meet- 
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Quakerism alone, but the word of Christianity that 
has power now as in former times.—Zditorial from 
the Christian Herald. 


Che International Desson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
SEVENTH MONTH 1, 1906. 


JESUS AND THE CHILDREN. 


Matthew 18: 1-14. 


LESSON I. 


GOLDEN TExtT: It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven, that one 
of these little ones should perish. Matt. 18: 14. 


DaILy READINGS. 
Second-day, Sixth mo. 25,—Jesus and the children. Matt. 18: 1-14. 
Third-day, Sixth mo. 26.—Jesus blessing the children. Mark 10: 13-16. 
Fourth-day, Sixth mo, 27.—Causes of contention. Jas. 4: 1-10. 
Fifth-day, Sixth mo, 28.—Marks of discipleship, Matt. 10: 32-42, 
Sixth-day, Sixth mo. 29.—Mission of Angels. Heb. 1: 1-14. 
Seventh-day, Sixth mo. 30.—Angel’s message. Luke1: 5-20, 
First-day, Seventh mo. 1.—Guardian Angel. Pea, 34: 1-9, 

Time.—Fall of 29 A.D. Not long after the Trans- 
figuration. 

Place.—A house, possibly that of Peter, in Caper- 
naum. 

Rulers.—Same as in previous lessons. 

Parallel Passages.—Mark 9: 33-50; compare also 
Luke 9: 46-50. 

From Mark 9: 33 we learn that on the way from 
the Mount of Transfiguration the disciples had dis- 
puted among themselves as to which of them was the 
greatest, and that it was this dispute which gave rise 
to the incident and the teaching of the lesson. There 
is perhaps no one lesson which Jesus, both by precept 
and example, sought more carefully to impress upon 
His followers than the necessity of humility and for- 
giveness. 

What led the disciples to raise the question is not 
stated, possibly the choice of three of them to accom- 
pany Jesus on the mount. It would seem that 
Christ’s address to Peter (Matt. 16: 18) had by no 
means been understood by them as giving him the 
chief place; to them it was still doubtful. It is clear 
from Mark’s account that the disciples were ashamed 
of their disputing. 

1. “Who then is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.” R. V. The question refers not to the spir- 
itual kingdom, but to the outward kingdom which the 
disciples believed Christ was about to set up. Who, 
they questioned, was to have the most distinguished 
place in the new kingdom ? 

2. “ And he called to him a little child, and set him 
in the midst of them.” R. V. The Greek word indi- 
cates that it was a young child, and his calling it that 
it was old enough to walk easily. Mark says Jesus 
“ took him in his arms.’”’ This would not only enforce 
the lesson, but also show the sympathy and love 
which he had for children. 

3. “ And said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye 
turn and become as little children ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” The Greek word 
translated in the Authorized Version “ converted ” is 
nowhere else so translated. It means “ turn ”—turn 


your back on your old way of living, on your old sel- 
fish way of regarding things and persons—of think- 
ing of God.. Compare John 3: 3. “ As little chil- 
dren.” Not childish (1 Cor. 14: 20); or fickle (Eph. 
4; 14); but childike—simple, unworldly, conscious 
of ignorance, willing and anxious to learn, unassum- 
ing. Compare Matt. 5: 3. ‘“ Kingdom of heaven.” 
Here the company of those who live in this world ac- 
cording to the principles of Christ. 

4, True humility is not to disparage or think 
meanly of one’s self, but to have a right appreciation 
of one’s gifts, and use them not for self-interest, but 
for God and men. Whoever would be first in any- 
thing must be devoted to the principles of that field, 
whatever it may be. No one can be a great artist 
unless he is devoted to art and the principles of art. 
Our Lord is simply stating here the great principle of 
all success. He who is most conspicuous for the vir- 
tues which belong to the kingdom of heaven will be 
first in the kingdom of heaven. The essential founda- 
tion of heavenly success is true humility. 

5. Here it is likely that Christ refers both to chil- 
dren and those who are childlike. “In my name,” 
or On my name.” That is, for my sake, or as repre- 
senting me. “ Receiveth me.” Christ identifies 
Himself with such. As they are treated so is He. 

6. “ But whoso shall cause one of these little ones 
that believe on me to stumble it is profitable for him 
that a great millstone should be hanged about his 
neck, and that he should be sunk in the depth of the 
sea.” Amer. R, V. A man had better die than cause 
another to sin. Again Christ probably means chil- 
dren in years and those who have the childlike char- 
acter. 

7. “Woe unto the world.” Not an imprecation, 
but a statement of fact. ‘“ Occasions of stumbling.” 
R. V. “It must needs be that the occasions come.” 
R. V. Why this should be is not explained. This 
very fact is a stumbling to some. It is a part 
of divine ordering and must be accepted. We can 
see, however, that unless there was something to 
overcome there would be no training, no growth, no 
moral world. The promise is, in everything, to “ him 
that overcometh.” “ Woe to that man,” ete. Again 
an insoluble problem is presented. The man who 
purposely and consciously tries to make some one 
else sin is mostly responsible and himself commits the 
greater sin. 

8, 9. These verses are simply an Oriental way of 
stating a great truth emphatically. Whatever it is 
that tempts a man to sin, if it cannot be resisted, had 
better be given up. Nothing can be of more value 
than spiritual life and salvation. 

10. “Take heed.” Emphatic. “Little ones.” 
Those who are “ great in the kingdom of heaven— 
any who seem to be weak and insignificant. “ Their 
angels.” God’s ministering spirits and messengers. 
Compare Hebrews 1: 13,14. They are always ready 
to go forth on God’s service. 

11. The Revised Version omits this verse. It is 
not found in the best manuscripts. It does not come 
in very well here, and is thought to have been 
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brought from Luke 19: 10, where it is eminently in 
accord with the context. 

12, 13. It is not to be supposed that it is meant 
that the lost sheep is more beloved than “ those who 
went not astray,” but that the joy of finding a lost 
one is intense—there is a joy of saving, as well as a 
joy of possessing, and in this sense there is greater 
joy than over those who remained in the fold. Any 
other interpretation would teach that man ought to 
sin in order that he might be loved the more, when he 
repented. ‘Shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound? God forbid.” (Rom. 6: 1.) 


Christian Endeavor. 
fGommunications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH FIRST, 1906. 


HUMILITY, THE FOUNDATION VIRTUE. 
Matt. 20: 20-28; 1 Pet. 5: 5. 
(Consecration Meeting. ) 

Second-day, Sixth mo. 25.—God loves humility. Ps, 9: 1-12. 

Third-day, Sixth mo. 26.—He hates pride, Ps. 138: 1-8. 

Fourth-day, Sixth mo. 27.—Humility is teachable. Proy. 4: 1-13, 

Fifth-day, Sixth mo. 28.—Humility serves. Matt. 23: 1-12, 

Sixth-day, Sixth mo, 29.—Humility is childlike. Mark 9: 33-87. 

Seventh-day, Sixth mo, 30.—An object lesson in humility. John 18: 4-14. 

Humility can hardly spring from any other source 
than the recognition of ourselves as viewed by Him 
who is the final and true judge. To be com- 
pelled to acknowledge our inferiority to other 
men is more apt to embitter than to make 
tractable; while a sense of the infinite great- 
ness of God opens our hearts to receive His 
lessons: as those of a wise teacher. Humility is 
not abjectness, nor is it a refusal to recognize the 
great goodness of the Creator in endowing us with 
capacities so wonderful that they even reveal Him, 
since we are formed in His image. “ If a man hath 
too mean an opinion of himself, it will render him 
unserviceable to both God and man.” 

The teachableness of the little child is largely that 
which makes him the pattern of the King’s subjects. 
“ Growth in grace and knowledge” is the business 
of life, and there is no growth for the haughty and 
self-sufficient. ‘‘ The humble man is the lowly valley, 
sweetly planted and well watered,” said a seventeenth 
century writer, following the figure of Augustine, 
who wrote, “‘ Make a valley, receive the rain. Grace 
israin. Why dost thou marvel, then, if God resisteth 
the proud and giveth grace unto the lowly?” 

Not only is humility an essential virtue in itself, 
without which we cannot receive Christ, but it is the 
best and only background in which other Christian 
graces may find a proper setting. It is a sorrowful 
sight and sorrowfully common to see a man whose zeal 
and abilities fit him for much usefulness, but who is 
hindered by an undue appreciation of some degree of 
success already attained, or by an estimate of his pow- 
ers such as brings to the surface an evident self-con- 
fidence or pride. What might otherwise draw to a 
helpful fellowship is thus marred and obscured, and 
may even repel us. 


The fragrance of some of the most precious mem- 
ories I have comes in large degree from that absence 
of arrogance and self-esteem, that sympathy with the 
erring and imperfect, that spirit of teachableness and 
service and self-denial that made those lives in some 
sense a copy of His who willingly “emptied Him- 
self”? of the outward signs and the actual possession 
of power with the Father that He might pass a life on 
earth to teach true humility. 

Humility, like other graces, is a gift, and prayer 
is the key to the storehouse. Yet only to pray and 
not to strive for the fulfillment of the prayer will 
never bring the desired results. We cannot leave 
God to attend to our development while our minds 
are occupied with alien concerns. ‘‘ Humble your- 
selves,” says Peter. ‘“ Yea, all of you gird your- 
selves with humility, to serve one another.” 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


OFF FOR JAPAN. 


Through the kindness of the missionary editor of 
the Canadian Friend, we reprint the following illus- 
tration and sketch. Gurney and Elizabeth Binford 
are laboring under the supervision of Canadian 
Friends in Japan, with headquarters at Mito. After 
more than a year’s vacation with friends and rela- 
tives in America they sailed last week for the 
Orient. 

GURNEY BINFORD. 

Gurney Binford, son of Josiah and Margaret F. 
(Hill) Binford was born near Carthage, Ind., Ninth 
month 15th, 1865. His ancestors for many genera- 
tions have been Friends. His grandfather, Micajah 
C. Binford, was one of the Friends of Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting, whose conservative counsel and liberal 
spirit made him a powerful influence for the preser- 
vation and development of the Society of Friends in 
one of the centers of the origin of the revivals 
amongst Friends fifty years ago. 

On his mother’s side, his mother, grandmother and 
ereat-grandmother were ministers, and traveled hun- 
dreds of miles in North Carolina, Tennessee, Indiana 
and Kansas in loving gospel service. 

Gurney Binford was the first child of his parents, 
and his mother says that her first act after she knew 
that the Lord had given her a son was to consecrate 
him to the service of the Master who had been so good 
to her. His home from the first has been one of earn- 
est Christian life, so that he grew up with the impres- 
sion that to work for the upbuilding of Christ’s king- 
dom in the Society of Friends was the object of liv- 
ing. This impression was made, not only by precept, 
but by regular daily Bible reading and vocal prayer 
in the family and by attendance at all Friends’ meet- 
ings, including business meetings. 

Thus from earliest childhood he had a familiarity 
with the affairs of the Society of Friends and was nur- 
tured in a love for the truth and deep spirituality 
which gave to him a vital interest in striving to main- 
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tain the dignity and prosperity of this branch of the 
church. 

At the age of eighteen he graduated from the Car- 
thage High School in Indiana. The finances of the 
family would not permit him his coveted desire to 
enter Earlham College at that time. The opportuni- 
ties in the West attracted, and on the day he was 
nineteen years old he left home and went to Wichita, 
Kansas, and began work as a country school teacher. 
He continued in educational work in Kansas for nine 
years, and during that time he graduated in the Kan- 
sas State Normal School. 

At the age of eleven, in his home, listening to his 
mother tell of the importance and need of those who 


GURNEY AND ELIZABETH BINFORD. 


were willing to devote themselves to the work of the 
Lord, the spirit seemed to say to him that he should 
give his life to Christian work. In 1891, when in the 
State Normal School, he joined a Student Volunteer 
Band, and in the fall of 1903 was accepted by the 
board of the W. F. M.S. of Canada Yearly Meeting 
to go as their missionary to Japan. In 1896 he was 
recorded a minister of the gospel by Haviland Quar- 
terly Meeting. 
ELIZABETH BINFORD. 


Elizabeth Julia Schneider, daughter of Philip and 
Kate ©. Schneider, was born Third month 28th, 
1876, in Richmond, Indiana. 

After finishing the course in the graded school, she 
entered Earlham College in the fall of 1890, where 
she attended school for five years and one term, pur- 
suing two courses through the junior year, taking the 


degree of B. M. in 1896. During the school year of 
1896 and 1897 she taught in Southland College as a 
Home Missionary. She felt while there that she 
could answer to God’s call to the foreign field by 
working for the salvation and uplifting of a foreign 
people in our own land. On account of her grand- 
mother’s illness she gave up teaching and nursed her 
through her last illness of six months’ duration. The 
following spring she again attended Earlham for a 
term. During the school year of 1898 and 1899 she 
was supervisor of music and drawing and teacher of 
literature in the Carthage school. 

It was in Carthage, as chairman of the missionary 
committee in the Friends’ Christian Endeavor, and 
while considering a call to missionary work in Mex- 
ico, that she met Gurney Binford. 

On Sixth month 14th, 1899, Elizabeth Julia 
Schneider and Gurney Binford were married, accord- 
ing to Friends’ custom, in a meeting at South Eighth 
Street Friends’ Church, of which she is a birthright 
member. 

In 1899 Elizabeth Binford accompanied her hus- 
band to Japan, where she has not only been a help- 
meet to him, but has been an active missionary among 
the women of Mito. 


NOTES OF MISSION WORK AMONG IN- 
DIANS IN FIFTH MONTH, 1906. 


FROM REPORTS TO ASSOCIATED EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Our missionary reports for Fifth month indicate 
activity and faithful service at each of our ten sta- 
tions. At our new station, opened a few years ago, 
for the benefit of “ Big Jim’s Band,” who are ex- 
tremely prejudiced against white people and their re- 
ligion, our missionary reports manifest progress in 
establishing friendly relations with a number of 
them, and a few of them attend the meetings at the 
Mission. - 

At Kickapoo Mission the missionaries write: “ This 
has been a very busy month with us. We have en- 
deavored as the Lord led the way to ‘ sow beside all 
waters.’ Many of our Indians have seemed to have 
hearts open to receive the truths of the Bible.” One 
hundred and twenty-one family visits reported for the 
month. Four have professed conversion, of whom 
three were white and one Indian. 

From missionaries at Iowa Mission: “ In reviewing 
our five years of service among the [owas we are 
much encouraged by their improvement in home life, 
and in their personal habits, and by their manifest in- 
terest in the Christian religion.” 

From Otoe Mission: ‘ About forty of the boys and 
girls of the Government School at Otoe applied for 
membership with Friends last winter, after a season 
of deep religious interest, and were received as asso- 
ciate members by Iowa Monthly Meeting. Now, our 
missionary writes: ‘ Twelve of the Otoe Indians who 
claim to have been converted several years ago, while 
at the Otoe School, and afterward became cold and 
indifferent, have again become seriously interested, 
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with their faith and hope revived, and have applied 
to be received into membership with Friends.’ ” 

Work at this station during the past year has been 
active and we believe effective of much good. 

From another station: “ Another month closed 
with the Lord’s blessing on us.” 

Their report shows forty-eight family visits made, 
and a very decided increase in attendance of meetings 
all through the month. 

From another: “On the 25th I preached the fu- 
neral of a Shawnee Indian who died in full faith.” 

From Wyandotte Mission: “ On the 23d the senior 
grades from the Government School spent part of the 
day with us. A pleasant afternoon was spent, and 
we trust it was a profitable one also.” 

From our superintendents: “ We also enclose a 
written invitation by one of the kindergarten pupils 
in second grade (of Shawnee Government School) to 
attend their closing entertainment at the school house 
on the evening of June 4th. There were near 150 
visitors present. The little dusky boys and girls, 
numbering some twenty-five, and ranging from six to 
ten years, sang beautiful and appropriate songs, gave 
recitations, and went through with flag and other 
drills with precision and care, equal to that of the 
average white child.” The invitation was as follows: 


June days, too pleasant are, by far 

To study out of books; 

These days were made to study flowers, 
And stones and trees and brooks. 


So we all have packed our satchels 
And ready are to go; 

But ere we start, we ask that you 
Will come and let us show 


The work we did on former days; 
Our room is very cool— 
Please won’t you come on June the fourth 
To Shawnee Indian School 
At 7.30 o’clock. 


Addressed to the superintendents. 


Chins of Guterest Anwng Oncselues. 


Fred Coppock, who has been doing pastoral work the past 
year, expects to re-enter evangelistic work this summer. 

Arthur B, Chilson and his wife, missionaries connected with 
the F. A. I. M. in British East Africa, will be in attendance at 
New England Yearly Meeting. 


The Friends’ Meeting House at High Falls, Moore County, 
N. C., is now ready for use. The first meeting was held in it 
the afternoon of the 10th inst. 

Fairmount Academy, Fairmount, Ind., closed its nineteenth 
year this spring, graduating a class of twenty-nine, the largest 
ever graduating from the Academy in one year. 

The Earlham College commencement exercises occurred the 
13th inst. Forty-five received the degree of A.B., two the de- 
gree of A.M., and LL.D. was conferred upon Wm. Dudley 
Foulke. The address was delivered by James L. Hughes. 

Amos Cook and wife have arranged to stay another year 
with Friends at El Modena, Cal. Their daughter, R. Marie, 
is a great help to them in church work. The meeting house at 
El Modena has been repaired. New paper, paint, carpet and 
-chairs add greatly to the comfort of the worshipers. 

George Willis, of Cleveland, O., closed a series of meetings at 
Collins, N. Y., the evening of the 13th inst., with his lecture 
on “Reminiscences of Sunshiny Evangelism.” It was greatly 
appreciated by his hearers. The attendance at the meetings 
was very good. A number of conversions resulted, and 
definite blessing came to many. 


Joseph Peele, recently from California, gave an interesting 
lecture in town hall, High Falls, N. C., the evening of the 9th, 
illustrated by stereopticon views of the recent earthquake in 
San Francisco. He and Herbert Reynolds held service at Pros- 
perity on the morning of the 10th. 


The commencement exercises at Pacific College, Newberg, 
Oregon, were held this year from the 16th to the 20th inst. 
Baccalaureate services were conducted by President H. Edwin 
McGrew. The address to the Christian Associations was given 
by J. R. Wilson, of Portland Academy, and the commencement 
address by Wm. H. Heppe, pastor Centenary M. E. Church, 
Portland. 


The annual commencement exercises of Central Academy, 
Plainfield, Ind., which occurred the 8th inst., marked the close 
of twenty-five years of work by that institution. Five young 
men and four young women composed the graduating class. A 
very inspiring address was given by President E. B. Bryan, of 
Franklin College. Charles E. Cosand, who has had charge of 
the school for three years, resigned to accept the chair of Eng- 
lish language and literature in Friends’ University. The Board 
of Trustees very reluctantly released him from the work, for 
the school has made decided progress under his care. The at- 
tendance and general interest of the work has increased stead- 
ily. The endowment fund has grown from $2,500 to about 
$14,000. The building, which was destroyed by fire in First 
month last, is to be replaced by a modern structure this sum- 
mer, and the prospect is very encouraging for an increased in- 
terest in the work of the school. For years Central Academy 
has been the model secondary school of this section of the 
country, and if Friends continue to have the interest they 
should it will always be a leader in this line of education. 


The Friends’ Meeting at Anthony, R. I., formerly known as 
Coventry Preparative Meeting, is largely the result of the har- 
vesting by A. Edward Kelsey and other workers, of the seed 
diligently and unassumingly sown by Cynthia J. Earle through 
some twenty-five or more years of faithful service before she 
entered into rest. A little more than four years ago Alice Earle 
Stevens, a daughter of Cynthia J. Earle, assumed the pastordl 
care of this little meeting. Since the fall of 1904 her husband, 
Seneca H. Stevens, has shared the burden and joys of the work 
with her. On the 10th inst. she preached her farewell sermon. 
As she entered the meeting house, finding the platform taste- 
fully and elaborately decorated with beautiful flowers and 
ferns, she was touched by this delicate tribute of the affection 
of the young people. An unusually large congregation gath- 
ered for the morning worship. The thought that this was the 
last opportunity for her as pastor to present the gospel mes- 
sage to this people added impressiveness to the service, which 
was signally blessed. After New England Yearly Meeting the 
postoffice address of Seneca H. and Alice E. Stevens will be 
Tillson, N. Y., where they begin a new work. 


The following item is taken from the Daily Evening Item, 
Lynn, Mass., of Fifth month 29th: 

“ Despite the disagreeable weather of Sunday afternoon there 
was a large attendance present at the meeting held in the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Silsbee Street, when Colonel H. B. 
Sprague, a veteran of the Civil War, Mayor Charles Neal Bar- 
ney, J. Elwood Paige, John W. Hutchinson and others spoke in 
favor of the elimination of war and for universal peace. Mr. 
Paige acted as chairman of the meeting, and introduced Colonel 
Sprague as the first speaker. ‘A Talk on War by an Old Sol- 
dier’ was the subject of his address, and he spoke of the con- 
ditions that existed during that great struggle. His talk was 
along general lines, Colonel Sprague telling of the great suffer- 
ing caused. He thought the recent war with Spain was a need- 
less one. The great cost to the people to maintain a fighting 
army of men was one argument advanced by the speaker as 
to why the abolition of war should be favored. He also 
spoke of the change in the method of warfare. Mayor 
Barney expressed a firm belief that all difficulties be- 
tween nations should be settled by arbitration. He said 
that he thought the intervening influence of disinterested 
nations would greatly help in settling the questions that might 
bring about war. He illustrated this by speaking of The 
Hague Tribunal and of the peace conference at Portsmouth. 
John W. Hutchinson spoke in commendation of any movement 
that had for its object the promoting of peace among men. 
Mary E. Miars conducted the devotional exercises, and during 
the meeting songs were rendered by a male quartet from 
Lawrence. There was a representative gathering. 


The commencement exercises at Haverford College took place 
the 15th inst. Twenty-nine received the degree of A.B. This 
is the largest number receiving this degree from Haverford in 
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any one year.’ Eight were made S.B., and seven took the de- 
gree of A.M. Albert K. Smiley, of Lake Mohonk, N. Y., was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, in recognition of 
his services in behalf of international arbitration. The com- 
mencement address was given by Dr. James Tyson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. He emphasized three lines as 
means of attaining true culture—work, reading, and travel. 
The afternoon and evening were filled with alumni exercises. 
The address in the evening was given by Francis R. Cope, Jr. 
Among other things, he said: “Those of us who have been in 
the thick of the political fight in Philadelphia during the last 
year cannot but feel that these powerful corporate interests 
are more responsible for our present machine politicians and 
the lowering of the standards of public and private morals than 
any other single force. To-day our railroad men and packing- 
house proprietors are learning some interesting facts, and the 
public will soon be telling them what they really intend to do 
about it. We have as guardians of the law an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, whose powers are not to be lightly re- 
garded, though some of our best business men, with an 
imaginary bogy of socialism before them, are doing their best 
to nip in the bud the little power for good which that com- 
mission now possesses.” ; 


NOTES FROM THE MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


The Ministerial Association of Indiana Yearly Meeting was 
held at Farmland, Ind., Fifth month 23d to 25th, 1906. The 
several sessions were full of interest. The chief feature of the 
opening session on the evening of the 23d was a sermon by 
S. Adelbert Wood, of Knightstown, Ind., from Col. 1: 28. He 
dwelt especially on the latter clause of the text, “ That we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

Fifth-day morning a fellowship meeting was led by Ira C. 
Johnson, yearly meeting superintendent of evangelistic and 
church extension work. He said: “Fellowship depends upon 
our being cleansed from sin and walking in the light as he is 
in the light.” The meeting was characterized by a deep feel- 
ing of Christian fellowship. The following hour was devoted 
to a Round Table, “ The Ideal Service.” 

(a) The sermon. It should be of such a nature that the 
mind of the listeners will grasp it; it must meet the needs of 
the hearers, instructing and edifying. 

(b) The music should be such as to appeal to the spiritual 
and not the sensual nature; the hymn and the harmony of the 
music should appeal to the spiritual nature of man. 

(c) Silence in our service is a door by which we enter into 
worship; out of this silence the Holy Spirit can speak to us. 
If we drift away from it we will lose. 

Another subject considered at this session was “The Pas- 
tor’s Hour.” William J. Sayers approved the pastor holding 
his own evangelistic meetings, but he might call in a helper. 

Henry McKinley said: “The pastor should be a citizen 
among men; he should be in touch with the things that inter- 
est other citizens, viz., education, social life, etc. He should 
have due care regarding his manner and personal appearance; 
be genteel, clean, honorable and upright.” 

William P. Angel said the pastor should visit in all homes, 
but oftener where there are sick ones. He should be led by the 
Spirit in this work, then his visits will do good. Be a personal 
friend in times of personal trouble, but not a father confessor 
in family or church troubles. Charles 0. Whitely thinks we 
should preach to the parents rather than to the children. We 
have not placed enough emphasis on the home. A childless 
home is a calamity. He knew of no sadder sight than a 
church without children, or a Bible School without an inter- 
mediate and primary class, 

“The Pastor with the New Convert ” was discussed by John 
Kittrell. He believed in order that the pastor may be able to 
hold, establish and develop the new convert he must know as 
far as possible his disposition and the conditions that sur- 
round the life; this knowledge will enable him to more fully 
enter into his sympathy and confidence. To lead our converts 
to the highest and best we must have the Spirit of God in us. 

Ira C. Johnson very fittingly said: “Different gifts are by 
the same spirit, and observation proves that all pastors do not 
have all gifts.” Another said he believed we should not open 
our doors to evangelists that are not indorsed by our yearly 
meeting and the evangelistic committee. 

At the afternoon session “The Evangelist: His Message and 
Methods” was presented by Alfred T. Ware, Richmond. He 
spoke of the early evangelists and reformers, such as Fox and 
Wesley, whose movement was great in the established church. 


Jonathan Edwards in our own country was Calvinistic in doc- 


trine. Later we have Moody, Chapman, Dr. Torrey; also 
Kenworthy, Updegraff, Douglas, Woodard and the Frames. 

All these gave a message, and had a method much the same, 
differing only in individuality and personality. They had a 
great influence in the formation of thought. We are now ina 
time of reaction, and something different is needed. 

Progress in our own country has been marvelous, and the 
evangelist must take into consideration the present-day con- 
ditions. The message of the pioneer preachers, as Wesley and 
Edwards, cannot be received to-day. The message must be the 
old gospel—good news unto hope for the salvation of the whole 
man, which lifts him out of his old self into righteousness, but 
it must be a new gospel in touch with the times, new words 
for the occasion; an ever-changing and enlargement of its com- 
prehension, 

The message of the evangelist of the past was largely Au- 
gustinian—a message of fear. Jesus Christ came to commend 
the love of the Father; such was Moody’s, and such should be 
the message of the evangelist to-day. He must appeal to the 
intellect and the conscience rather than to the emotions. The 
message must contain the Quaker note—that God speaks to the 
heart of man. The method must be that of individualism; mag- 
nify the teaching ministry in the Bible School, Christian En- 
deavor and the pulpit. Esther Cook followed in a short, pointed 
discussion of the subject. 

“ Worship as a Means of Developing the Convert ” was pre- 
sented by Enos Harvey, Fairmount. He thought the new con- 
vert in his new experience devotes himself to his new master. 
S. D. Gordon said a life to be a life of victory and power 
hinges on three things: 1. Personal surrender to God. 2. A 
fixed purpose of doing that which pleases him, and only that. 
3. A daily habit of spending a bit of time with him over the 
Bible. There is a blessing and benefit to be derived from pub- 
lie worship not received in private. When the meeting has 
been so conducted as to make the convert realize that God is 
in the midst of his people he will want to attend. 

Daisy Barr believes that if we give the convert something 
to do he will not backslide. 

Fifth month 24th, evening session was opened with song and’ 
praise service, in which the convention largely participated. 

The address of the evening, “The Spiritual Man,” was given 
by Prof. Elbert Russell. In defining the spiritual man we have 
the one pattern—Jesus Christ—‘ who went about doing good.” 
He is not our pattern in externals as to language and dress. 
It is His inner life that must constitute our pattern. “ Spirit- 
ual” formerly meant or was applied to the clergy. The Quaker 
use of spiritual is: 1. Opposed to that which is formal and out- 
ward. 2. Immaterial—i.e., of spirit, not matter. 3. Conform- 
ity to some pattern experience. This is too narrow. There is- 
a diversity in the way the spirit works in men. The neces- 
sary thing is to have the spirtual man created in us, and to 
bear the fruit of the spirit. 4. The French definition of spirit- 
ual is that which is opposed to the dull or stupid. Intelligence, 
however, does not imply goodness. 5. Spirituality is opposed 
to sensuality or coarseness. Goodness must always include 
evil as a conquered evil; such is the New Testament idea. 
Jesus Christ was good, not because he was never tempted or 
faced evil, but because he conquered these. 

Fifth month 25th, the morning session opened with a song 
by Leora Bogue, Fairmount, Ind. 

After disposing of some business the conference entered upon 
the discussion of some subjects deferred to this time from pre- 
vious sessions. 

At this time a letter was read from Richard Simms, of Chi- 
cago, which led to a discussion of “The Situation and Outlook 
of the Society of Friends.” Elbert Russell very clearly set be- 
fore the Association some church history, in which he spoke of 
the Catholic Church standing at one end of an extreme, expect- 
ing and requiring her members to believe what the church au- 
thorities put forth without allowing the individual to ques- 
tion. At the other extreme stands the Quaker Church allow- 
ing freedom of thought and conscience and pure individualism. 
It is never safe for a man to go against his own conscience in 
matters personal; yet we must respect the combined judgment 
of the many, since this is more sure to be right than the judg- 
ment of a single individual. Quakers are the conclusion or 
product of the Protestant Reformation. 

It was the general expression of the conference that Quaker- 
ism has a positive message which the world needs, and we 
should present it. Hope and confidence was expressed for the 
future of our existence, and since other denominations are 
coming to our views we should not move backward. The con- 
ference closed with prayer by the secretary. ' 

The place of holding the conference in Fifth month, 1907, is 
to be announced at the coming yearly meeting. 


Fanniz Etxiort, Secretary. 
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AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


This is an old one but still good. 
“Yes,” said the old man to his young 
visitor, “I am proud of my girls and I 
would like to see them comfortably mar- 
ried; and, as I have made a little money, 
they will not go to their husbands penni- 
less. There is Mary, 25 years old, and a 
really good girl. I will give her $1,000 
when she marries. Then comes Bet, who 
won’t see 35 again, and I shall give her 
$3,000, and the man who takes Eliza, 
who is 40, will have $5,000 with her.” 
The young man reflected for a moment 
and then inquired, “You haven’t one 
about 50, have you ? ”—EHzg. 


She: “ Where will we stop for dinner, 
dear, if we go out in the automobile ? ” 

He: “O, we had better take our dinner 
along, and we’ll eat wherever we happen 
to stop.”’—Yonkers Statesman. 


THEY LAUGHED 
At the Arguments on the Packages. 


The husband of an Ohio woman 
brought home some packages of Grape- 
Nuts one evening, and there was much 
discussion, but let her tell the story. 

“Two years ago I was thin and sickly 
and suffered so from indigestion, was 
very nervous, and could not sleep at 
night. I was not able physically or men- 
tally to perform my duties and was con- 
stantly under the care of our physician. 
I had tried plain living and all the differ- 
ent remedies recommended by friends, 
but got no better, 

“One day my husband brought home 
two yellow boxes and said, ‘The grocer 
wants us to try this food and report how 
we like it; he thinks it will help you’ I 
read all it said on the boxes about Grape- 
Nuts and I remember how I laughed at 
it, for I thought it foolish to think food 
could help me. But the next meal we all 
ate some with cream. We liked and en- 
joyed the deliciously crisp and new 
flavor, so we kept on using Grape-Nuts, 
not because we thought it would cure me 
but because we liked it. 

“ At that time we had no idea what the 
results would be, but now I am anxious 
to have the world know that to-day I am 
a well and strong woman physically and 
mentally. I gained over 30 pounds, do 
not suffer from any of the old ails, and I 
know that it is to Grape-Nuts alone that 
I owe my restored health. They call me 
“Grape-Nuts’ here in the home, and all 
of my friends have asked me the cause 
of it all. I have persuaded several of 
them to use Grape-Nuts, and every one 
of them who has done so has been bene- 
fited, and I wish it were in my power to 
induce every one who is sick to give this 
wonderful food a trial. We still have 
Grape-Nuts three times a day and never 
tire of it.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days on this nourishing and com- 
pletely digestible food will show any one 
who is run down from improper feeding 
a great change, sometimes worth more 
than a gold mine, because it may mean 
the joy and spring of perfect health in 
place of the old ails. Trial proves. 

“ There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous- little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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Events and Conmnents. 


Charlotte Scannell has just been 
granted a divorce by Judge Bordwell, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., because her husband 
was suffering from tuberculosis. This is 
a new excuse for divorce proceedings. 


An anti-Jewish outbreak, with its cen- 
tre at Bialystok, in Russian Poland, be- 
gan last week, and is spreading to the 
northward into the rural districts. As is 
usual in these seasons of violence 
many are being killed and much property 
destroyed. The Government officials 
seem to be indifferent or helpless. 


After nearly a century’s discussion and 
agitation, the project of connecting the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays by a 
deep-water canal bids fair to receive seri- 
ous recognition in Congress. This meas- 
ure was first proposed by President 
Madison in a message to Congress in 
1812. 


The House of Representatives has 
voted in favor of a lock canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. The action was 
taken during a discussion of the sundry 
appropriation bill. It is the general feel- 
ing among Congressman that if they 
pass a sea level canal measure, President 
Roosevelt will veto it. The Senate has 
scheduled the measure for the 21st. 


The thirteenth annual session of the 
Northfield Young Women’s Conference 
will be opened on Fifth-day evening, 
Seventh month 5th, and continue through 
Sabbath evening, the 15th. The pro- 
eram for this year is particularly at- 
tractive, and the invitation is extended 
to young women everywhere to enjoy 
these ten days of conference life at 
Northfield. 


South Carolina cotton spinners, repre- 
senting more than two-thirds of the spin- 
dles of the State, have agreed to reduce 
the working hours of employees from 66 
to 64 hours a week on Seventh month Ist 
next; to 62 hours in 1908, and 60 hours 
in 1910—wages to remain as now. They 
also indorse the movement for a compul- 
sory education law to apply to children 
under 12 years of age. 


[Sixth month 


Does your bak= 
ing powder, con- 
tain alum ?*¥ Look 
upon the label. 
Use only a powder 


whose label shows. 


it to be made with 
cream of tartar. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in 
buying only the Royal 
Baking Powder, which is 
the best cream of tartar 


baking powder that can! 
be had. 


The longest temperance debate ever al- 
lowed in the House of Representatives 
occurred the 12th inst. It was _ occa- 
sioned by the Bowersock amendment, re- 
fusing appropriations to all branches of 
the National Soldiers’ Homes for Volun- 
teers that maintained a beer saloon, 
commonly called a canteen. 


Henry A. DuPont has -been elected 
United States Senator from Delaware, 
for the term which began Third month 
4th, 1905. This is the culmination of 
the bitter factional fight in the Republi- 
can party which has deprived the State 
of its representation in the Senate for 
several years. It is evident that J. Ed- 
ward Addicks is losing his hold on Dela- 
ware politics. 


The International Reform Bureau has 
just received from the British Society for 
the Suppression of the Opium Trade the 
good news that the House of Commons, 
said to be the most stalwart in morals 
since the days of Cromwell, has unani- 
mously resolved “that the Indo-Chinese 
opium trade is morally indefensible, and 
requests His Majesty’s Government to 
take such steps as may be necessary for 
bringing it to a speedy close.” 


One of the most remarkable religious 
demonstrations ever witnessed in New 
England accompanied the dedication of 
the new $2,000,000 Christian Science 
Temple in the Back Bay district, the 
10th inst. From every State in the 
Union and from all parts of the world 
came Christian Scientists to be present 
at the services, and it was estimated 
that more than 40,000 were in the city. 
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A national society has been formed at 
last for the purpose of giving the small 
boy a lift. The bad boy is to be given 
a “square deal; ” the lad who has wan- 
dered from the straight and narrow path 
will have a helping hand outstretched to 
him; all working children of both sexes 
will have the industrial conditions sur- 
rounding them improved. Furthermore, 
the various branches of the organization, 
which are to be formed in all the large 
cities, will vote tirelessly for building 
small parks and playgrounds for the use 
of the juvenile population. The organi- 
zation is to be known as the National 
Juvenile Protective Association, and 
originated with Judge Ben Lindsey, of 
Denver. If any one could appreciate the 
needs of children and remedy their con- 
dition, Judge Lindsey would be the man. 
In his long service in the Juvenile Court 
he has placed between four and _ five 
thousand youngsters on the right road, 
and thus far has had no _ backsliders. 


THE OLD PLEA. 
He “Didn’t Know it Was Loaded.” 


The coffee drinker seldom realizes that 
coffee contains the drug Caffein, a seri- 
ous poison to the heart and nerves, caus- 
ing many other forms of disease notice- 
ably dyspepsia. 

“TI was a lover of coffee, and used it 
for many years, and did not realize the 
bad effects I was suffering from its use. 


“ At first I was troubled with indiges- 
tion, but did not attribute the trouble to 
the use of coffee, but thought it arose 
from other causes. With these attacks I 
had sick headache, nausea and vomiting. 
Finally my stomach was in such a condi- 
tion I could scarcely retain any food. 

“T consulted a physician; was told all 
my troubles came from indigestion, but 
was not informed what caused the indi- 
gestion, so I kept on with the coffee and 
kept on with the troubles, too, and my 
case continued to grow worse from year 
to year until it developed into chronic 
diarrhea, nausea and severe attacks of 
vomiting, so I could keep nothing on my 
stomach and became a mere shadow re- 
duced from 159 to 128 pounds. 

“ A specialist informed me I had a very 
severe case of catarrh of the stomach 
which had got so bad he could do nothing 
for me and I became convinced my days 
were numbered. 

“Then I chanced to see an article set- 
ting forth the good qualities of Postum 
and explaining how coffee injures people, 
so I concluded to give Postum a trial. I 
soon saw the good effects—my headaches 
were less frequent, nausea and vomiting 
only came on at long intervals, and I was 
soon a changed man, feeling much better. 

“Then I thought I could stand coffee 
again, but as soon as I tried it my old 
troubles returned, and I again turned to 
Postum. Would you believe it, I did this 
three times before I had sense enough to 
quit coffee for good and keep on with the 
Postum; the result is I am now a well 
man with no more headaches, sick stom- 
ach or vomiting, and have already gained 
back to 147 pounds.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “ The Road to Wellville.” 


NOTICES, 
The Bible Assembly of Iowa Yearly 


Meeting will be in Indianola, June 25th 


to 29th. 

Indianola hopes for a large attendance. 
Those expecting to attend please send 
names as soon as possible to Laura P. 
Townsend, Indianola, Iowa. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTIAN HOME FOR 
A GOOD WOMAN. 


A good young.or middle-aged woman 
is needed at “Roseland,” the pretty 
country home belonging to the under- 
signed and his wife, at Kimball, Kan. 
We are, respectively, 66 and 57 years old, 
and active, but have no children at home. 
Our family consists of us two and our 
two hired men. We have occasional vis- 
itors. We need an. active, pleasant 
woman to keep house for us, help about 
the work in general, and be companion- 
able with Mrs. Hubbard. Mrs. Hubbard 
is a busy worker among her chickens, in 
her garden and fruits, and otherwise. 

An intelligent, kindly, active Christian 
woman will find a delightful home as one 
of our family, and will recive wages. 
Kimball is a small village on the great 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, 
113 miles south of Kansas City, about 30 
miles west of Missouri, and about 50 
miles north of the Indian Territory, in a 
thickly-settled and beautiful region. 
“Roseland” is the best improved and 
handsomest farmhouse in Southeastern 
Kansas. 

We are pleased to refer you to banks 
and neighbors here, and to well-known 
people in several Eastern States. We 
are, as you see, frank and full in our ex- 
planations to you, as to our conditions 
and circumstances. Will you kindly and 
frankly give us the facts as to your age, 
the condition of your health, and your 
antecedents? If you will do so we will 
begin to make your acquaintance in the 
hope of finding that we can be of assist- 
ance to you in exchange for your efforts 
to assist us. THomaAs D. HUBBARD, re- 
tired merchant, formerly in business in 
Columbus, O. 


SOUTH CHINA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


(June 28th to July 2d, 1906, under the 
direction of Rufus M. Jones, M.A., Litt.D., 
Haverford College.) 


PROGRAM. 
Thursday, June 28th, 1906.—Bible 
class, 10.00 to 10.30 a.m.; devotional, 


10.30 to 10.50 a.m.; intermission, 10.50 
to 11.00 a.m. Address, “Christ’s Mes- 
sage of the Kingdom of God,’ Rufus M. 
Jones. 

Every forenoon will have a similar 
program, continuing the series of lectures 
by Rufus M. Jones. 

Thursday, 7.30 p.m.—Address, “ Social 
Side of Church Life,’ Dr. David N. 
Beach, Bangor Theological Seminary. 

Friday, 7.30 .m.—Address, “ New 
Testament Theme,” Charles M. Wood- 
man. 

Saturday, 7.30 p.m.—Address, “The 


Chureh and Its Mission,” Rev. E. L. 
Marsh, First Congregational Church, 
Waterville. 


Sunday, 10~a.m.—Preaching service; 
2.30 p.m., address, “George Fox,” Rufus 
M. Jones; 7.30 p.m., devotional. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American end” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED. A competent young man or woman 
to fill a responsible clerical position, at a distance 
from Philadelphia. Address Gas & Water, care of 
AMERICAN FRIEND. 


FOR RENT in Media, Pa., pleasant nine-roomed 
house, for the summer, at Fourth and Orange 8ts. 
Situated convenient to center of town but in a 
quiet es ong Ft Modern conveniences. Apply 
to John Pim Carter, 25 E. Fourth St., Media, Pa. 


TOURISTS, or summer guests visiting Boston, 
accommodated at exclusive suburban family board- 


ing house. Large grounds, shade trees, piazzas. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Accessible to beaches, For 
particulars, address, Hiram VY. Gould, ‘ The 


Whiting,” 20 Montrose Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


GEORGE FOX’S DOCTRINAL WORKS. 


_ For your Friends’ library, do you wish 
a genuine, antique, original copy of the 
1706, London, Eng., folio edition of 
George Fox’s Doctrinal Works? Com- 
panion copy in the Haverford Library. 
This antique volume is 200 years old; 
fourteen inches from top to bottom, nine 
inches wide, has 870 immense pages, very 
large print, one leather cover; and was 
issued by the Friends in London, Eng., 
Tenth month, 1706. Will be sold to the 
person sending the best offer to the 
editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND. Please 
remember, this book is not an American 
reprint of George Fox’s Doctrinal 
Works, but a genuine, original, antique 
copy of the great 1706, London, Eng., 
folio edition. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ont., Sixth month 29th. William I. 
Moore, clerk, Swarthmore, Saskatchewan, 
N. W. T.; John Webb, assistant clerk, 
Offingham, Ont. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newburg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, Newburg, Ore. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. LL. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ta., Eighth month 24th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our GusTOMERS 


34 YEARS rive tocren 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Ffome office established 187. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 @hamber of Gommerce Bidg., Ghicago 
501 John Hancoek Biig., Boston 


per 
cent. 


6 cen. Mortgages 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed.: Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY 
Mortgages, ete. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED 


Two Hundred Families of 
Friends to 


establish a great colony in Central Cali- 
fornia. One hundred and twenty-five 
miles from San Francisco. In the midst 
of a great fruit and dairy district, on the 


Santa Fe Railroad. Abundance of cheap | 


water, 8,000 to 10,000 acres of rich soil. 


Destined to be a Great 
Community of Friends 


This Colony is being promoted by T. H. 
Jessup and David J. Wood, members of 
the Friends’ Church, who have had much 
experience in agricultural pursuits on the 
Pacific Coast, and who have been espe- 
cially interested in locating Friends in 
Western Homes. 


For further information address 


DAVID J. WOOD, or 
THEO. H. JESSUP, 
Elmwood, Cal. 


CHAIRS Rushed ruses 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on #@ at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats, Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N.MarshallSt., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location ; only three minutes to 
boardwalk ; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


Anna Bunpy Jacoss, formerly of the Archdale, 


BRAINS PLUS 
ENERGY 


a hey) gare 
capital, 


make 
often 


Capital. 
the whole 


especially of a young man. 
Prudent men insure it; make 


it sure for the family. Full 
particulars free. No impor- 
tunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
NHTBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filberf Sts., Phila. 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : Kevstone Race 70-09 


OB feta INDIGO BLUE 


Will net Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 238 N. Seeond Street, Philadelphia. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


Burglary and Theft Wee ents 


theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
net write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


“SEE AMERICA FIRST” 


SPECIAL 
SUMMER via 
RATES 


TO ALL ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


Through Vestibuled Pullman Cars to Colorado, Utah and California, lighted 
Dining Cars (Meals a la carte). 
Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


and cooled by electricity. 


For rates and illustrated pamphlets address 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt. 
335 Broadway, New York. 


MISSOURI 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U, S. A. 


DO NOT 


(Wa proval without a cent deposit, 
¢ rolght, allow 10 Days Free 


sent you FR. for the asking. 


fat ou want to u 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 


us 4 postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD Cxé 


LE CO. Dept. F.191 Chicago, Ile 


BEGIN WITH COLORADO 


PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


CENT.SA postal for our big 

Free Bicycle ata- 
log showing all models at lowest prices. 
BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
Y tires until you learn 
a our szarvelous new offers. We Ship on ap= 
repay 
rial— 
2) All our new and wonderful propositions with 
Wa catalogues and much valuable information 


EE | Puma 
\@ WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
Se sell a better bicycle for less money than any 
E® other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
Make Money or Earn @. 


TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write: 


» 


JAMES WOOD» 
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Whittier College 


‘‘By the western sea, where sets the sun” 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 
In the “Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years, 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself ? 


$200 pays for tuition, books, and room and board in our home-like 


dormitory, for one year. 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


apprness WHITTIER COLLEGE, wunrtier, catirornia 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa on 
Headquarters 1 and faith in God. Read “* Chapters from DO 
Ath of July Novelties New ActS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohio 
Acker’s—of course 


Che Jewett Refrigerators 
and Ice Chests 


OO Ger GorH, 


A Children’s Magazine 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON FOR ONLY 60 CENTS A YEAR. 
W ll P d Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
We have been selling pe Jewett Refriger- a aper an tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
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SALOMIC RELIGION. 


SaLtomrE meant well. She loved the boys she had 
borne and brought up, and she wanted to do as well 
as she could for them. She believed, as so many 
mothers since her day have believed, that the great 
thing to pray for and push for in this world is visible 
success. She knew of nothing better, or more to be 
desired, than position, place and power. She had 
dreamed, ever since she was a little girl, of a coming 
great king who would break the yoke of Rome, make 
Jerusalem a free, holy city, a center of the new age, 
and who would be a world-ruler, with a splendid court 
on Mount Zion. What glory to have two sons in that 
court! Could a mother aspire to any loftier triumph 
than to have her boys sit on either side the throne of 
this Messianic King! What a prospect for two fish- 
ermen of the Galilean lake! 

It took some courage to come out with her request, 
but she had carried it for weeks on her heart and at 
last when the opportunity favored, it slipped off her 
lips, and the word was spoken: “ Lord, grant that my 
two sons may sit one on Thy right hand and the other 
on Thy left, when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” 

“That is not the right thing to ask,” is the solemn 
answer. “It shows ignorance of the real nature of 
the kingdom. He who aspires to enter my kingdom 
must not expect places, but suffering; not honors, but 
opportunities to sacrifice; not rewards, but hard bap- 
tisms. Are the two sons able to suffer with me?” 

The world has never learned the lesson which this 
ambitious mother’s experience ought to teach. There 
is still much Salomic religion in all Churches. The 
stress is laid on rewards; the ambition is for the glory 
of place. The old ignorance of the real nature of the 
kingdom is living on. 

We cannot expect to have a religion of power 
until we get beyond a religion of selfishness and of 
self-seeking. The person who is “ saved” by an ap- 
peal to some selfish interest will need to be “ saved ” 
again, and the saving process will have to be re- 
peated until he is saved from himself. ‘ Ye are not 
seeking the right thing” would be spoken to many 
of us, if the Master were among us as of old. He 
would ask if we were ready for our share of toil and 
pain, ready for the cup and the baptism; ready to see 


ready to see everything go but the spirit of love and 
consecration. Salomic religion dies hard; it is rooted 
deep in our instincts. Men have all along been seek- 
ing for harps, and robes and crowns. They have 
dreamed of golden streets and blissful mansions. 
They are praying for rest and ease. Are they the 
right things to ask? Is it not Salome’s blunder over 
agein ? 

The white soul, the purified inward nature, the 
passion for righteousness and truth, the heart aflame 
with love for God, the whole self consecrated to ser- 
vice—these are the things to seek. 


MORAL ISSUES BEFORE LONDON YEARLY 
MEETING. 


THERE was as usual a strong moral tone in the pro- 
ceedings of London Yearly Meeting. We spoke last 
week of the weighty concern which rested on Friends 
for a more definite attitude on pressing social ques- 
tions. 

One sitting of the yearly meeting was devoted to 
a revision of the ‘ Advices” on gambling and on 
intoxicating drinks. There was a feeling in the 
meeting that the time had come to caution the mem- 
bership against ‘‘ commercial speculation,” as well as 
against the common forms of gambling and betting. 
After a valuable discussion of the subject the follow- 
ing minute was adopted by the meeting: 

“ Avoid and discourage every kind of betting and 
gambling, or such speculation in commercial life as 
partakes of a gambling character.” 

The discussion upon the manufacture, use and sale 
of intoxicants shows that English Friends are much 
more conservative in their attitude than most Ameri- 
can Friends are inclined to be. One Friend expressed 
the fear lest anything should be done to introduce 
the thin end of the edge of the American plan of re- 
fusing to admit a non-abstainer! There was, how- 
ever, throughout the discussion a strong and whole- 
some sentiment of hostility to the use and sale of any 
intoxicants. The minute finally adopted reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Tn view of the manifest evils arising from the 
use of intoxicating liquors prayerfully consider 
whether your duty to God and to your neighbor does 


the ambition for easy glory blighted completely; | not require you to abstain from using them yourselves 
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or offering them to others, and from having any share 
in their manuacture or sale.” 

There was a splendid sitting on the ‘“‘ Peace ques- 
tion,” which resulted in two strong minutes. The 
first was a memorial to the government urging the 
“ slorious risk” of a speedy reduction of the arma- 
ments of Great Britain. The second minute pro- 
vided for a deputation to the Prime Minister. 

The opium question, which at the present moment 
is perhaps the most acute moral issue before the 
British nation, was carefully considered. A minute 
was adopted expressing the hope that the House of 
Commons would give decisive instructions to the In- 
dian Government to end the opium trade. A time of 
special prayer for the accomplishment of this end was 
set apart in the yearly meeting. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
(Continued. ) 
VII.—THE HISTORICAL SETTING. 


A writer must be to a large degree a child of his 
own age. He speaks the language of his people and 
thinks in terms of their concepts. Otherwise he 
could not hope to be understood by them. The 
writer’s thought-world will be the world of his day. 
The scenes described in the Biblical writings are those 
of Palestine and the surrounding countries. They 
are not those of North America. The customs and 
deliefs assumed are those of the writers’ own times. 
They do not think of nor describe men as wearing 
pantaloons or traveling in electric cars. Likewise 
they assume that the earth is four-cornered, that the 
sun goes round it, that the ostrich does not sit on its 
eggs, etc., because they were accepted beliefs of their 
day. We must not read their works as if they were 
written by Englishmen or Americans of the twen- 
tieth century We must interpret them in their proper 
historic setting. We must remember, also, that they 
were not addressed to American readers. The way 
in which one writes is always determined to some ex- 
tent by the character of the intended readers. One 
would not write in Hebrew for an English reading 
public. Neither would one use words or ideas known 
tc be incomprehensible to intended readers. A math- 
ematician once wrote a book which, he said, only one 
other man in the world could comprehend. But be- 
cause he did expect that one to understand it, he used 
mathematical symbols and terms in the sense in which 
he knew that other man would take them. In order, 
then, to grasp a writer’s meaning, we must try to find 
out what his work would mean in the age and to the 
people to whom it was addressed, rather than what 
the same expressions would mean if addressed 
to us by an author of our age. To illus- 
trate: When at the wedding feast of Cana, 


Mary told Jesus the wine had failed, He 
answered, according to our versions, “‘ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee?” A young man of 
to-day would seem disrespectful were he to use such 
words to his mother. But in Jesus’ time the word 
translated ‘“‘ woman” was one a young man might re- 
spectfully use to his mother and the expression ren- 
dered, ‘‘ What have I to do with thee?” is a Hebrew 
idiom (literally, ““ What is there to me and thee?”’), 
used to call attention to a misunderstood relation. 
(See 2 Sam. 19: 22.) Jesus calls His mother’s at- 
tention to the fact that since He has begun public 
life the relation between them has changed. His re- 
ligious work takes precedence of his duty to her. 

Joseph’s coat was probably a tunic with long 
sleeves, as the margin reads. It was apparently a cus- 
tom for the princes and princesses of Israel to wear 
such (cf. 2 Sam. 18: 18), and Jacob’s giving such a 
garment to Joseph alone indicated that he intended 
to pass over Leah’s children and make his oldest son 
by Rachel his successor as chief of the tribe. This ac- 
counts for Joseph’s dreams of authority and his older 
brothers’ jealousy and hatred. Thus causes and mo- 
tives become clear when the historic setting is known. 
Another example is Reuben’s counsel to his brothers 
not to shed Joseph’s blood. (Gen. 37: 18-22.) We 
are apt to put it down to kindliness of heart, but in 
any case it was accepted because of the dread of a 
blood feud. One of the oldest and strongest laws of 
the desert is that if a member of one clan spills the 
blood of a member of another clan, the clan of the in- 
jured man must avenge him by shedding blood of the 
offender or his kinsman. (See traces of it in Gen. 4: 
14, 28; 9:6; Deut. 19: 4-6, 11-13.) Reuben’s broth- 
ers were willing to let Joseph starve to death in a pit, 
but would not shed his blood for fear of a feud be- 
tween the Leah and Rachel clans. 


The casual reader of David’s saying at the death 
of his son (2 Sam. 12: 28), “TI shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me,” is apt to think the words 
express a hope of meeting his child in the next life. 
But the context shows that the words express despair 
rather than hope. The hope of an immortality of 
personal life was unknown to the ancient Hebrews. 
(Ps. 6: 5; 115217; Heel. 9: 10; Isa: 88: 18,19) it 
was Christ who brought it to the fullness of light 
(2 Tim. 1: 10), though the Pharisees had already at- 
tained to faith in it. 

It helps us to understand why Jonah thought he 
could get away from the presence of Jehovah by 
going to sea, when we know that the ancient Hebrews 
believed that their God’s presence was confined to 
Palestine. The same idea shows itself in Ruth’s say- 
ing, “ Thy people shall be my people and thy God my 
God.” (Ruth 2: 16.) To her to change countries 
meant to change gods. Likewise David says that 
Saul has driven him out to serve other gods when 
he has pursued him beyond Jehovah’s territory. 
(1 Sam. 26: 19.) 

A knowledge of the historical setting of Jesus’ life 
is needful for understanding many of his acts and 
words. The Jews of his day had many beliefs and 
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customs which he corrected and combatted, such as 
that God was a far-away sovereign, that the law con- 
tained a final revelation of His will, that the tradi- 
tional law was authoritative, that the Messiah would 
be a political ruler, that the kingdom of God which 
he would establish would include only Jews or prose- 
lytes, and that God could be worshiped only in the 
Jerusalem temple. 

Many of the current beliefs and practices he en- 
dorsed; the belief in one God, in a revelation of God 
to the Jewish nation, in the resurrection, prayer and 
synagogue worship. When Jesus thus sets aside, cor- 
- rects or positively endorses existing religious elements 
of His day, and when He adds to them, we are sure 
we have His original contribution and teaching. 

Toward many beliefs and customs of His time He 
assumed a neutral attitude. They were part of the 
life into which He became incarnate. He wore the 
Jewish dress and spoke Aramaic, because they were 
eustoms of His people, neither denouncing them as 
wrong nor commanding them as the permanent cloth- 
ing of body and thought. Likewise He assumes that 
the sun rises, that the earth has ends, that demons 
cause certain diseases, that men have angel guardians, 
ete., because these were part of the thought-world 
into which He was born. We regard them as part of 
the historical setting of His thought, not as a part 
of the truth He taught with authority. 

The question of the truth of such beliefs, toward 
which He was neutral, is one to be settled by observa- 
tion and experience. In this way a knowledge of the 
world of Jesus’ day becomes one element in estimat- 
ing the meaning and character of His teaching. 


(To be continued. ) 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
THE ART OF GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 
BY J. ELLWOOD PAIGE. 


Firstly, it is a fine art; secondly and happily, it is 
not a lost art; and thirdly, it is not an art after all. 
It is not in the curricula of the schools; it cannot be 
attained by the observance of any code of rules, least 
of all can it be compassed by outward applications; 
they are as readily detected as rouge or padding. 

But if we cannot furnish formule for a serene and 
graceful age, we do recognize it when we see it as one 
of the sweetest and holiest things that this world 
holds. Like Balaam looking out from the top of the 
rock upon the goodly tents of Jacob and tabernacles 
of Israel, we forget for the moment all self-seeking 
in the consuming desire, “ Let me die the death of 
the righteous and let my last end be like his.” 

There is one characteristic of a “ successful” old 
age that is particularly noticeable, viz: a keen in- 
terest in everything about it and an active participa- 
tion in it all up to a reasonable limit of physical and 
mental strength. 

Dr. Holland has said: “ The fact that God keeps a 
‘man alive is proof positive that he has something for 
him to do.” An active life is at once the happiest 
and the safest life. We had it thoroughly drilled into 
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our young minds that “ Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do,” “ Lazy men are the devil’s 
playfellows,” etc., but to neither of these proverbs 
is attached an age limit. So far as the capacity for 
mischief goes we do not become “ Osler-ized.” Many 
men quite too early in life have said with King Lear: 


“°Tis our fast intent 
To shake all care and business from our age, 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburthened crawl toward death.” 


In many an instance the progress thitherward has 
been at a gait much more rapid than a crawl. It is 
not the worst possible thing that can befall a man 
that he is compelled to keep up his daily round of ac- 
tivities long after his more fortunate (?) fellows have 
retired to a “ well-earned rest.” ‘There are as many 
ideas of rest as there are people and temperaments. 
One man finds it in a Morris chair, a pipe and a cus- 
pidore; another in extensive travel; another in horses, 
and another in an active attempt to 


“Make the world within his reach 
Somewhat the better for his living, 
And gladder for his human speech.” 


And each one carries his peculiar ideas into the pic- 
tures which he makes of the future about which we 
speculate much and know little. The negro knowing 
nothing but toil and hardship in life could not believe 
that heaven itself could give him perfect rest. 
“ Dey’ll make ye shove the clouds along.” To an- 
other there is something intolerable in the thought 
which W. H. H. Murray in his preaching days used 
to characterize with more force than reverence, as 
“ Loafing round the throne.” 

There is something wonderfully beautiful about a 
baby, fair, happy, care-free, untouched by the blight 
of sin; something grand in a stalwart manhood, bat- 
tling in the strength of his conscious power against 
the odds of life, but for the sweetest the most per- 
fect picture of them all, soft in color and clear in out- 
line, commend me to the ripened saint of God, happy 
in his surroundings, patient in his afilictions, filled 
with the charity that thinketh no evil, much less 
speaketh it, untroubled about the passing and fully 
ripe for it. 

Lynn, Mass. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
ONE AMONG THE SONS., 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


A loving father gave his son broad acres in a pleas- 
ant land. “ All thou wilt set with trees and vines, 
and properly care for, thou shalt have,” said the 
father. “TI also give thee this well-equipped propa- 
gating house, and thou wilt find in ‘ My Book’ some 
special instructions, which, if thou wilt carefully fol- 
low, thou wilt have great success, and when I return 
thou wilt have accomplished much to delight my 
heart. Be diligent among my sons. They also must 
show their faithfulness and have their reward.” 
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The son was delighted, but it made him very 
thoughtful. 

‘“ How may I communicate with thee, my Father, 
when thou art away?” 

“There is a lowly place, as thou wilt find, where 
thou shalt hear my voice speaking to thee alone.” 

“Thou must also follow the methods and guidance 
of thy ‘Elder Brother.’ Much thou shalt learn in 
silence, much in service, all thou needest, through 
Him.” 

The son bowed his head and stood in reverent atti- 
tude as the Father went His way. 

“To win a garden from the Wilderness, to graft 
the good in these wild growths, to gather out the 
stones and to be glad when Father comes to approve. 
How glorious the purpose, how beneficent the plan.” 

So thought the youth as he walked slowly to the 
place where he could study “ the Book. ” 

“The Bock” was found attached to a plain cross 
of hewn wood. It stood among the implements of 
toil, as though it were one of them. This surprised 
the son, for he had seen others of his brethren who 
had placed “ the Book ” aloft, out of reach, except by 
those skilled in climbing above the heads of the la- 
borers, and the cross was covered with precious 
stones and its contour was obscured. 

The laborers, he noted, would come and ask “ The 
Climbers,” ‘‘ What saith the Book?” ‘‘ Hand me 
thy coin first, then I will tell thee.” Then they would 
interpret its teachings as they chose, and impose 
forms and burdens upon the seeking ones such as 
were not found in “ the Book.” 

The son said, ‘ This is the place for ‘ the Book,’ 
among the toilers. We need to consult it constantly. 
It must be kept within the reach of all. I will teach 
the lowliest the plain truth. They shall read it in 
‘the Book’ itself. Each one of my training shall be 
a living exponent of ‘ the Book’ and its teachings.” 

He learned that by taking up the cross there was a 
proper angle at which the light fell clear upon the 
pages of the Book, and that he could read it most 
understandingly while upon his knees. Then 
in the silence, seated among the workers, or 
kneeling at his daily work of pruning, reset- 
ting or budding the lowly “stocks,” ofttimes as 
his tears were falling, the voice of the Father was 
heard in his soul, and a great peace made his brow 
smooth and his hand steady. The Elder Brother 
came to cheer him in his most trying times, and drew 
him into loving communion at the close of the weary 
days. 

The son thought more of high quality and produc- 
ing that which would always “ come true to the seed.” 
He prospered, and his “ true stock ” was much sought 
after. 

His brothers’ fields broadened, and acre after acre 
was added to their rich domains. His “ stock” flour- 
ished in all the various vineyards and fruitful fields 
of his brethren. He gave his most earnest attention 
to the propagation work. Others put out his prod- 
ucts, trained and cultivated them, and they were re- 
warded with much fruit and great popularity. . 


Upon very high ground, in the clearest sunlight, 
exposed to all the critical gaze of his brothers, he put 
out his trees and vines. In the beginning he raised 
a storm of opposition by his simple, practical meth- 
ods. He spent much time with “ the Book,” and kept 
his copy among the tools in daily use. Others learned 
his secret of power. Finally his plans lost much of 
their distinctiveness because others were doing the 
same wise things, having learned from him and from 
more constant study of ‘ the Book.” 

His successful brethren jeered at his small output, 
and gave much advice as to enlarging his borders. 
He was at times perplexed, and these were his ques- 
tionings, ‘‘ Am I to create, or simply to copy? Hay- 
ing done what I have, shall I now simply seek broad 
extended fields? Shall I give up ‘the Book’ and 
study only the elaborate ‘ present-day thoughts’ or 
continue to attend to the old Book and the inner 
voice, content to do little if I may do it well? What 
will best please Father when He returns?” 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MARY A. BROWN. 


Mary A. Brown was the daughter of Aaron and 
Jane Stalker (nee Farlow), whose home was near 
Ashboro (New Market), Randolph County, North 
Carolina. She was born Ninth month 24th, 1836, 
being the third of a family of six daughters, and was 
the last to be claimed by death. . 

At an early age she entered a public school near 
her home. This was her only educational advantage 
until she was fifteen years old, when she was sent to 
the New Garden Boarding School (now Guilford Col- 
lege), North Carolina. She availed herself of every 
opportunity for education and was an extensive 
reader. There was not a book in her home that she 
had not read at a very early age. 

In 1851 Aaron Stalker was appointed superintend- 
ent at New Garden Boarding School and moved to the 
institution with his family. He held this position for 
eight years, during which time he labored most. dili- 
gently for the best welfare of the school. This was 
the period just prior to the Civil War, when educa- 
tional interests in North Carolina, and particularly 
among Friends, were in a very precarious condition. 
Dr. Nereus Mendenhall, Dr. Dougon Clark, and other 
equally zealous workers, were associated with Aaron 
Stalker at New Garden. To the zeal and devotion of 
such men might largely be attributed the preservation 
of that little spark of enthusiasm for the cause of 
education in Guilford County which was necessary 
during the dark days preceding and following the 
Civil War, to resist the forces which threatened to 
wipe out not only educational interests, but Quaker- 
ism itself in North Carolina. 

Among those who enlisted in this work there were 
none more zealous than Mary A: Brown. From early 
youth she was eager for an education which would fit 
her for a successful teacher, and when her parents 
moved to New Garden Boarding School, the advan- 
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tages were such as she had so greatly desired and she 
labored diligently to equip herself for the work she 
had in view. She completed the prescribed course 
soon after going to New Garden, and was immedi- 
ately appointed teacher in the school. In this posi- 
tion she put forth her best effort for the good of the 
institution and for the cause of education. 

Mary A. Brown’s services at New Garden termi- 
nated in 1859. On the 4th of Fifth month of this 
year she married Harper F. Stuart, son of Amos and 
Matilda Hadley Stuart, who then lived at Deep 
River, North Carolina, but later moved to Indiana. 


MARY A. BROWN. 


Harper F. Stuart died about two months after the 
marriage—a sad ending of this short but happy 
union. A few monthsJater Aaron Stalker died. The 
loss of husband and father within such a short time of 
each other made this a period of great trial for her, 
but she looked to her Heavenly Father for strength 
to bear this double sorrow, and her entreaties were 
not in vain. With dauntless courage, she again en- 
tered the educational field. It was about this time 
that Francis T. King, of Baltimore, saw the threaten- 
ing dangers to Quaker interests in North Carolina. 
Poor school and meeting houses, and extreme poverty 
were prevailing conditions and Friends were fast de- 
serting North Carolina for more promising fields in 
the Middle West. They went to seek, not only ma- 
terial advantages, but also to escape the harassing 
conditions induced by slavery. 

Francis T. King successfully allayed these condi- 
tions. He raised funds with which meeting houses 
were built, schools established and equipped and pov- 
erty relieved. He secured the services of the late 
Joseph Moore, of Richmond, Ind., who for a number 
of years had charge of Friends’ schools throughout 
the State. This effort almost completely arrested the 


migration of North Carolina Friends to the Middle 
West, and totally changed conditions among them. 


The eight years which Mary A. Brown had spent 
at New Garden, as pupil and teacher, fitted her admir- 
ably for valiant service in this newly-organized ef- 
fort. She entered into this work with marked devo- 
tion, and wherever she labored there was left a lasting 
impression for good. She worked zealously in this 
newly-developed educational movement for eight 
years. 


On the 13th of Tenth month, 1867, she married 
William Jordan Brown, son of Jesse and Rebecca 
Pritchard Brown, of Woodland, Northampton 
County, North Carolina. To them were born four 
children—two sons and two daughters. One of the 
daughters died when an infant. The husband and 
three remaining children are still living—M. Ellen 
B. White, wife of Josiah White, of Belvidere, North 
Carolina, and Charles E. Brown and Jesse Harper 
Brown, D.D.S., of Philadelphia. 


After Mary A. Brown’s second marriage her en- 
vironment was entirely changed. Her home was 
quite a distance from that part of the State which 
was the field of her early activities. Separated as she 
was from her former associations, she entered heart- 
ily into the spirit of her new home, and the commun- 
ity around her. She was devoted to her domestic 
eares and duties. The welfare of her family was one 
of her greatest concerns. That her children should 
receive proper educational and religious training was 
among her chief desires, and from their earliest years 
she put forth every effort and exercised unlimited 
self-sacrifice to accomplish this end. 


It was soon apparent to her that the community 
about her new home did not offer all the educational 
advantages she desired for her children, so she began 
early to plan that they might have an opportunity to 
gain a more liberal education. With her characteris- 
tic industry, foresight and self-sacrifice, coupled with 
these attributes in her faithful husband, she realized 
in a measure some of the things she desired for them. 
Their enforced absence from home in pursuit of edu- 
cation was a great cross to her, which she was willing 
to bear. The parting was always with a smile and a 
cheerful word, though tears could not express the 
grief she felt. 


Mary A. Brown’s religious convictions were very 
strong. In early life she accepted Christ as her 
Saviour and was ever found His humble follower and 
willing servant. For a number of years she was an 
elder of Rich Square Monthly Meeting, North Caro- 
lina, which station she held at the time of her death. 
It was not given her to perform those duties which 
are conspicuous and of a public character, but her 
services were done in a quiet, humble way and in such 
a manner as to pass unnoticed by many of her co- 
laborers. Many have testified that her quiet, unob- 
trusive life in her home and in her religious exercises 
was an inspiration to them for better, truer service. 

She was a woman of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and force of character; of very deep thought 
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and strong convictions, and possessed remarkably 
clear and well-balanced judgment. ‘These attributes 
made her opinion much sought and respected by 
those who knew her. 


For many years prior to her death she had been in - 


feeble health, but was able to attend to her duties 
most of the time. Although her strength was grad- 
ually failing, it was not until about three weeks be- 
fore the end that her condition became serious. In 
spite of all that loving hands could do, on Seventh-day 
morning, Fourth month 28th, 1906, she fell asleep 
in Jesus, and her redeemed spirit returned unto God 
who gave it. 


Che International Desaon. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON II. SEVENTH MONTH 8, 1906. 


THE. DUTY OF FORGIVENESS. 


Matthew 18: 21-35. 
GOLDEN TExT: Forgive us our debts, as we fergive our debtors.—Matt. 6: 12. 
DAILY READINGS, 


Second-day, Seventh mo, 2,—Duty of forgiveness. Matt, 18; 21-35. 
Third-day, Seventh mo. 3.—Love our enemies. Luke 5: 27-33, 
Fourth-day, Seventh mo, 4.—The merciful spirit. Luke 6: 34-38. 
Fifth-day, Seventh mo. 5.—Forgive and be forgiven. Matt.6: 12-15. 
Sixth-day, Seventh mo. 6.—The mercy of God. Psa. 86: 1-17. 
Seventh-day, Seventh mo. 7.—God abundantly pardons... Isa, 55: 6-13, 
First-day, Seventh mo. 8.—God delights to forgive. Jer, 33: 7-11. 


Time.—Fall of 29 A. D. Immediately after the 
last lesson. 

Place.—Capernaum. 

Rulers.—Same as in preceding lessons. 

Parallel Passages.— None. 

The present lesson follows immediately after the 
last, and was apparently suggested by it. Peter, 
brought up in the school of the Rabbis, wanted, as so 
many still do, a definite specific rule for conduct in 
the matter of forgiveness. Perhaps he had a per- 
sonal experience which he wished to square up by 
the teaching of Christ. Perhaps he thought the 
teaching they had heard needed some limitation. 

21. “Until seven times?” The Rabbis taught 
that after three times the one sinned against was free 
—no just claim for further forgiveness could be 
made. Compare Job 33: 29; Amos 2: 4. Peter 
seems to have thought when he suggested seven times 
he was making a great concession. 

22. Imagine Peter’s astonishment at the answer 
of Jesus. ‘‘ Seventy times seven” means an infinite 
number. Christ practically says there should be no 
limit. And to explain and illustrate what He meant, 
He relates a Parable. 

23. “ Who would make a reckoning with his ser- 
vants.” Amer. R. V. His officers, doubtless those 
who had the collection of the revenue—the tax gath- 
erers. R 

24. “Ten thousand talents.” According to mod- 
ern scholars this (if gold is meant) would be about 
$10,000,000. As with “seventy times seven,” the 


— 


the New York statute books. 


expression simply means an enormous debt which the 
man was wholly unable to pay. 

25. “‘ Had not wherewith to pay.” R. V. “To 
be sold, and his wife, and children, anl all that he 
had.” This was allowable under the laws at that 
time. See also Exodus 22: 3. “ Payment to be 
made.” That is, as far as it goes. 

26. “ Worshiped him.” Did him reverence, pros- 
trated himself at his feet. 

27. “ Moved with compassion, released him, and 
forgave him the debt.” R. V. There seems to have 
been on the man’s part simply fear, not repentance, 


| or sorrow, for his action, bringing loss on his Master. 


28. “ A hundred pence.” Equal to about $17.50. 
The comparison is purposely made emphatic. ‘“ Laid 
hold on him and took him by the throat.” Note how 
differently this man treated his debtor from the way 
the master had treated the creditor of this insignifi- 
cant debtor. 

29. Note again how this poor debtor took the same 
attitude and used the same words as the other had 
used in his own ease. 

30. “ Would not.” He was deaf to his entreaties. 
“Cast him into prison.” This until very recent 
times was a legal and regular penalty for failure to 
pay debts. In fact, it is only a very few years since 
a law allowing imprisonment for debt was taken off 
The prisons of those 
days were terrible places. 

31. After all there is a common conscience and a 
common feeling that wrongs should be redressed. 
This verse implies how it should be put into practice. 
Not by taking it into our own hands, but by going to 


the proper authorities first, and giving them the op- | 


portunity to do their duty. 


32. “Then his lord called him unto him and saith 
to him, Thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that 
debt because thou besoughtest me.” R. V. 
“ Wicked” because he had received mercy and for- 
giveness, and in his turn had refused to give either 
to his debtor. 


33. “Shouldest not thou also have had merey on 
thy fellow servant, even as I had mercy on thee?” 
R. V. This is the real point of the parable. He had 
himself received mercy, and now refused to show it 
to another. “ It is not that needing mercy he refused 
to show it, but that having received mercy he remains 
unmerciful still.” 


34. “ His lord was wroth.” The fellow servants 
were “exceeding sorry,” the master was indignant. 
“'Tormentors.” The keepers of the prisons were 
often those who used torture. The use of torture 
both as a punishment and as a means for extracting 
knowledge from unwilling prisoners was common in 
the East, and indeed in the West also. “ Till he 
should pay all.” As the debt was enormous. this 
might imply continual imprisonment and suffering. 

35. ‘So shall also my heavenly Father do unto 
you, if ye forgive not every one his brother from 
your hearts.” R. V. Forgiveness must be from the 
heart, be genuine. The teaching is wholly in accord 
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with Matthew 6: 14, 15. This is the real lesson of 
the parable. 

This parable is a good example of one whose anal- 
ogy is not to be pushed too far. Let us ask ourselves 
what it is intended to illustrate. Peter asked, “‘ How 
often?”’ Christ says there is no limit. Genuine for- 
giveness means just what it says. If we have been 
forgiven, we must forgive. To use this parable to 
teach dogmas about punishment hereafter 1 is to twist 
it from its purpose. 


Christian Endeavor. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH EIGHTH, 1906. 


FORGIVING AND BEING FORGIVEN. 


Matt. 6: 14, 15. 


Second-day, Seventh mo. 2.—Practical forgiveness. Prov. 25: 21-28. 
Third-day, Seventh mo. 3.—Heart forgiveness. Prov. 24: 17, 18, 28, 29. 
Fourth-day, Seventh mo. 4.—The unforgiving seryant. Matt. 18, 21-35. 
Fifth-day, Seventh mo.5.—Our Divineexample. Luke 6: 31-37. 
Sixth-day, Seventh mo. 6.—Without limit. Luke17: 1-4. 
Seventh-day, Seventh mo. 7.—Of one mind. 1 Pet. 3: 8-11. 


“Tf ye forgive not, neither will your Father for- 
give you.” ‘The things that come between us and our 
fellowmen so that fellowship with them is hindered 
and broken off must be put aside before God can set 
us in right relationship with Himself. It is worth 
while to think a moment what that means. God 
does not necessarily take sides as between us and the 
men with whom we may be at enmity. His love em- 
braces both alike, and both are so related to Him and 


to each other that He cannot bless one of us without 


the other. 

That does not mean that we cannot be blessed 
while we have enemies, but they must be forgiven 
enemies—enemies who are such notwithstanding 
our love and God’s love both calling them to a recon- 
ciliation, that the blessing of offered pardon may be- 
come a blessing of realized pardon. Forgiveness is 
conditioned much less on the willingness of another 
to be forgiven, or even on his ceasing to be genuinely 
provoking, than it is on our purpose to forgive and to 
decline to be provoked. 

It may help our understanding if we go back to the 
older languages where the words used mean to send 
away, to dismiss. So we gather that while real for- 


giveness will not stop short of bringing a knowledge - 


of the fact to the other person involved, we can rid 
our own minds and hearts of the heaviest part of the 
burden by promptly ousting the cankering spirit of 
dislike or malevolence and so giving room for the 
spirit of love—which is the spirit of Christ. 

The world has a saying that “ Revenge is sweet,” 
but there is hardly anything less satisfying to look 
back to than a memory of having exacted the last 
farthing in a difficulty, or having repaid with interest 
the last injury—too often imagined or at least mag- 
nified—when we might have known the joy of great- 
heartedness, of compassion, of Christlikeness. 
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“ Until seventy times seven ” is not a mathemati- 
cal statement, but a suggestion of quality. If we are 
keeping count we are not forgiving. God says He 
remembers forgiven sins no more. They are dis- 
missed into a practical if not an actual oblivion. Per- 
haps we need to provide a private burying ground— 
without tombstones, though—for the trespasses that 
we have claimed to wipe off the score with our fel- 
lows. When some one says he is tired of forgiving 
another, there is a question as to the genuineness of 
the forgiveness quite as much as of the repentance 
that belongs with the desire for forgiveness. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


EXTRAOTS FROM F. A. I. M. QUARTERLY 
REPORT. 


BY EDGAR T. HOLE, FIELD SECRETARY. 


The Nandi trouble is over and conditions are once 
more normal in our vicinity. The hearty weleome 
accorded us by the Kavirondo natives, near Kaimosi, 
on our return, was in itself the very essence of en- 
couragement. 

On First month 1st the C. M. S. missionaries left 
Maragoli station in our care that they might get set- 
tled on their new station amongst the Nilotie Kavi- 
rondo farther west. Your welcome and expected 
cablegram reached us on First month 31st, authoriz- 
ing the transfer of the station from the C. M. S. to 
the F. A. I. M. Maragoli Station is located in a dense 
Bantu population, affording splendid opportunity for 
missionary effort. It seemed best that E. J. Rees and 
wite should be the ones to remain in occupancy of this 
new and important station. The purchase price of 
$264 has been paid to the OC. M. S. for the improve- 
ments, not including the corrugated iron house, 
which they will remove. The station plot of land 
(approximating forty acres) has not yet been sur- 
veyed. When this is done, and the papers drawn, 
there will be about $40 due the British Government. 


EVANGELISTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Upon our return to, Kaimosi the daily gospel ser- 
vices and Seventh-day afternoon local itinerating 
trips were resumed, but it was not until Second 
month 10th that the pressure of urgent duties at Kai- 


‘mosi would permit of a trip to our Kivini outpost in 


Kakamega to spend a Sabbath. The Fifth-day class 
for converts was again started at Kaimosi, but with 
only two members, as the other two are located on 
Maragoli station. 

The two Sabbath services and the daily gospel ser- 
vice at Maragoli are usually well attended by the 
local natives; but the increasing spread of smallpox is 
now checking the work to a considerable extent. 
However, the average attendance keeps, of its own 
accord, about sixty for two Sabbath services com- 
bined, and about forty for the daily services. 

On Second month 20th we introduced a plan at 
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Kaimosi whereby our workmen do their day’s work 
from 6 o’clock a.m. to 2 o’clock p.m., without inter- 
mission. At 2.30 p.m. the gospel service is held, fol- 
lowed by school until 4 o’clock. This enables every 
employee on the station to attend school as well as 
service. The arrangement seems to be very agree- 
able to our employees, and is certainly a great help 
in our school work, inasmuch as it assures a steady 
attendance from our own station independent of any 
who attend more or less from outside. At present 
Kaimosi supplies about thirty pupils, and a few 
others are usually present. 

Whereas, our educational work has heretofore al- 
ways been in the Swahili language, when we reopened 
the school at Kaimosi on Second month 13th it was 
in the Kavirondo language. This we consider a very 
decided advance, although it means the abandonment 
of considerable school material procurable in Swahili, 
and with very limited facilities at hand for supplying 
printed matter in the Kavirondo tongue. 

At Marageli E. J. Rees and wife, with Cherubini 
Matolas, our native assistant, have their hands full, 
and even report that on some occasions the school has 
been too large to handle to advantage. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


One of the pressing duties upon returning to Kai- 
mosi was to repair and again fit up the dispensary, 
_ which had been considerably damaged. Fortunately 
we had stored the drugs and medicines in Devonshire 
House before leaving the station, so they were not 
disturbed during our absence. 

Ordinary dispensary work has been done at Kai- 
mosi, averaging seven to nine patients per day. E. J. 
Rees, with some simple remedies and plenty of band- 
ages for the prevailing ulcers, has been having an 
average of fifteen patients per day at Maragoli sta- 
tion. 

Smallpox has been increasingly prevalent near 
Maragoli station throughout the past quarter, and 
two cases have broken out on the station; both are 
now convalescent. 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


While we are considerably crippled in this depart- 
ment by loss of tools, parts of machinery, sundry ap- 
pliances, ete., Dr. Blackburn thinks he will be able 
to get the mill to running. Both of our wood-work- 
ing machines will require some parts replaced before 
they can be used. 

Considerable work has been done making repairs 
and alterations about the turbine water tower, and 
preparations in general for re-setting the saw mill. 

Kaimosi, B. FE. Africa, 4th month, 1906. 


Nothing is so cold as culture, and nothing so mean, 
when not inflamed and impassioned by the Spirit of 
Christ.—J oseph Parker. 


No man has come to true greatness who has not 
felt, in some degree, that his life belongs to his race, 
and that what God gives him is given for mankind.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


F, A. I. M—MARAGOLI DURING MARCH, 
1906. 


BY E. J. REES. 


March has in some respects been an eventful 
month. Having definitely taken charge of Maragoli 
Station as an F, A. I. M. station on February 2d, by 
March things were getting into running order. 
School, evangelistic and amateur medical work were 
all thriving. But this month not only saw the work 
erowing along all lines; it also saw a great increase 
of smallpox in the country about us, until living at 
Maragoli is much like living next door to the pest 
house. On account of this it has seemed best for the 
present to leave off visitng among the surrounding 
people. 

These are not ideal conditions for promoting our 
work, and we have been obliged to see a decrease in 
attendance of both school and service. But the med- 
ical work has not decreased, but rather increased, 
most of it being the care of ulcers. 

Early in the month a near-by chief came one morn- 
ing saying that a neighboring tribe were holding five 
women of his tribe captive. <A little questioning 
brought out the fact that during the Nandi war, a few 
weeks ago, some of the cattle of the tribe which had 
been driven over here to escape the soldiers, had been 
appropriated by the chief, who now asked help to 
have his people liberated. He begged hard for a let- 
ter to the white man at Kisumu, and I finally gave it. 
Armed with my letter he went, not to the white man, 
but to the offending tribe, presented his letter and 
demanded his people, assuring his enemies that if 
they did not comply with his request the white man 
would send soldiers to compel them. As the people 
had just lost many cattle, most of their huts and a 
good many lives in a conflict with the white man, they 
hastened to restore the chief his people. In the even- 
ing the chief came greatly elated to say that his peo- 
ple had been returned. I asked for my letter which 
he produced. 


Not many days later he came again and very meek- 
ly requested another letter. He had gotten into trou- 
ble with the Government and three of his cattle had 
been taken. He thought a letter from me would be 
sure to put the matter right and procure the return 
of the cattle. I was obliged to explain that the white 
man would tie me up and take away my property if 
I should misbehave. This was new to the chief, and 
he probably did not believe it. These people have 
great faith in the power of the letter. 

One of the patience-trying occurrences so common 
to this country was made possible by the visit of a 
missionary friend from South Africa. It was neces- 
sary to meet her in Kisumu to bring her up to Mara- 
goli. We needed some ten or twelve porters for the 
trip up. A day was spent in an effort to find them, 
and finally, late in the evening, I thought I had ac- 
complished it. The next morning eight appeared 
just as we were going to breakfast. They were told 
to sit down and wait. When we came out after a 


_ hurried breakfast three remained, who explained that 
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the others had gone “there ” and offered to go and 
eall them. They went and we saw no more of them. 
This compelled another day’s search for porters, while 
we were at expense for board at the rate of almost $4 
per day. The next morning the necessary porters 
turned up, and, profiting by the experience of the day 
before, I kept my eye upon them until we were well 
under way. 7 

The latter part of the month brought the smallpox 
very close home to us. A child of the old chief 
Olando, who lives about seventy-five yards from our 
house, was found to be suffering with the dread dis- 
ease. We quarantined the house as well as we were 
able, but it is impossible to prevent the people visit- 
ing it. They frequently have to be sent off, and they 
go, protesting, ‘‘ We have just come to see our friend 
who is sick with smallpox.” 

Meantime the disease has increased throughout the 
neighborhood, until there is continuous wailing, and 
the dancing and singing of funeral occasions have 
ceased to be any novelty to the people. We are help- 
less. The disease will spend itself when there is no 
more material for it to work upon, which will be 
some weeks yet. 

In the midst of it all school has continued with a 
fair attendance, and we have had the usual Sabbath 
services. The Lord has thus far protected us, and as 
we listen to the wailing and look out upon the whit- 
ened fields we realize the greatness of the work and 
humbly pray the Lord of the Harvest to send forth 
laborers. Let your prayers be with us as we seek to 
meet in a measure the appalling need about us. 


Educational. 


—— 


WILMINGTON COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


Wilmington College has just completed the most 
successful year in its history. The enrollment has 
been larger than ever before; the College has re- 
ceived liberal financial support; the patrons and the 
community at large have never before shown so warm 
and loyal an interest in the welfare of the institution. 

Among the various entertainments of intellectual 
and social interest that accompanied this the thiry- 
second annual commencement, two were prominent 
on account of their special value. The first of these 
was the baccalaureate sermon delivered by Clarence 
M. Case, pastor of a Friends’ meeting in Richmond, 
Indiana. He took his text from Luke 12: 48: “ For 
unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required; and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they shall ask the more.” Clarence M. 
Case’s sermon was a beautiful and practical one on 
educational development along high lines. He made 
the “ whomsoever ” of the text apply not only to col- 
lege graduates, but to all who have the happiness of 
living in this age of the world, and especially to those 
who live in this country of opportunities. 

The other address of particular interest was that 
given on commencement day by Charles William 
Dabney, president of the University of Cincinnati. 


——_—_——— = _ ———— _ 


President Dabney as a man and as an educator holds 
a high place among the intellectual leaders of the 
Middle West, and so his ideas carry much weight. 
His theme also was “ education,” not education in 
the narrow sense, the kind that can be best learned 
in school from text books, but the true education, the 
aequirement of which should be the real business of 
life, the broad training that makes us willing and 
anxious to lead a life of service for others. 

Lectures such as these are good to hear, and the 
people of Wilmington are grateful to a graduating 
class for giving them the opportunity of listening to 


‘these men. 


The class of 1906 is composed of fourteen mem- 
bers. ight of these received the degree of B.S.: 
Jennie Ethel Brown, Clifton T. Hazard, Marion Hol- 
lingsworth, Russell D. Jay, Louis T. Jones, Leo J. 
McCoy, Mabel Starbuck and Clayton Terrell. The 
degree of A.B. was conferred upon Donald E. De- 
Voss, Harriet Mills Hiatt, Elsie McCoy, Susanna 
McKay, Edith Kirk Rannells and Ardelle Street. 
The degree of M.S. was conferred upon Thomas R. 
Berry and Guy Huff. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE. 


The forty-seventh annual commencement exercises 
of Earlham College occurred from the eighth to the 
thirteenth of the present month. The exercises con- 
sisted of the semi-annual music recital, the annual 
elocutionary entertainment, the baccalaureate ser- 
vice, the public meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and 


-Y. W. C. A., the public exercises of the Ionian and 


Pheenix Societies, the class day exercises, the annual 
tea of the Alumni Association and the commence- 
ment exercises, all of which were unusually full of 
interest, and were attended by large numbers of old 
students and other friends of the college. The bac- 
calaureate address was given by Prof. David W. 
Dennis, who spoke from the text, “ Subdue the 
Earth.” The address to the Christian Associations 
was given by Dr. H. W. Kellogg, of the Central Ave- 
nue M. E. Church, Indianapolis. The commence- 
ment address was delivered by James L. Hughes, 
Chief Inspector of Schools of Toronto, Canada. 
There were thirty-three candidates for the A.B. de- 
gree and twelve for the B. S. degree. The degree of 
M.A. was conferred upon Edgar H. Stranahan and 
upon Martha Hunnicutt. The degree of LL.D. was 
conferred upon William Dudley Foulke, formerly 
United States Civil Service Commissioner, a close 
friend of President Roosevelt, and a resident of Rich- 
mond. 

Announcement was made of the appointment by 
the Board of Trustees of Prof. Edwin Morrison to 
the Chair of Physics, Lucy Francisco as Director of 
the Department of Music, and J. Herschel Coffin, 
Fellow and Instructor in Cornell University, as Di- 
rector of the Psychological Laboratory. Announce- 
ment was also made that the $30,000 required by An- 
drew Carnegie as a condition of his giving $30,000 
for the erection of a library building, had been raised. 
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This guarantees a library building for Earlham to 
cost at least $30,000. The management of the col- 
lege feel that in order to provide adequately for the 
future a building costing $40,000 should be erected, 
and strenuous efforts are being made to increase the 
library endowment to that amount, with a view of 
securing a duplicate gift from Andrew Carnegie. 
Every building thus far erected for Earlham has 
proved to be too small. Forty thousand dollars will 
erect a library building of almost double the capacity 
of a $30,000 building. Last year three thousand vol- 
umes and one thousand pamphlets were added to the 
Earlham library. This included the library of the 
late Joseph Elkinton, which was secured for the col- 
lege through the munificence of some Philadelphia 
Friends. 

Announcement was also made that Zenas Bundy 
and wife, of Greenfield, Ind., had donated $25,000 
for the erection of a boys’ dormitory, to be known as 
the Edwin Bundy Hall, in memory of their son, who 
was at one time a student of Earlham College. This 
noble act is greatly appreciated by the friends of 
Earlham and the good such a gift will do eternity 
alone can disclose. 

For the past two years the regular dormitories of 
the college have not been adequate to accommodate 
the increasing numbers, and the new dormitory will 
afford much relief. It is probable that the Earlham 
annex, for overflow students, will be managed by the 
college another year. It is hoped that work may be- 
gin on both the library and the dormitory building 
this summer. The catalogue, which is just out; con- 
tains the names of thirty professors and instructors 
and 445 students. 


Correspondence. 


FOUNDATION OF THE CHURCH. 


The eleventh lesson of the current Sunday School Quarterly 
is one of supreme interest. Its interest lies in the phrase, and 
its interpretation, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church.” And though short, given in short words, 
words of one syllable mostly, it forms the wedge which rent 
asunder the Christian world, early in the sixteenth century, 
into Roman Catholic and Protestant; and this because of dif- 
ference fn view and interpretation as to its meaning. Even 
to-day, after centuries have gone by, Protestant teachers differ 
in their interpretation of it, touching its real meaning. One 
will be interested, almost amused, if he will take, for instance, 
a few of our Sunday School Quarterlies and place side by 
side the comments of each one on this seemingly difficult text, 
“And Jesus replied, playing on Peter’s name, which meant 
rock, that such a rock-firm faith in the divinity of the Saviour, 
ardently confessed, was the rock on which his church should be 
built.”— Wilbur F. Crafts, in “ Christian Herald.” “But now 
Peter, a true believer in Jesus as the Son of God, makes the 
first clear confession of His messiahship. It was of such con- 
fessors and upon such confession that the church was to be 
built.”.—* Ram’s Horn.” “Another is that Christ meant 
that He would build His church not on Peter, but on the 
declaration which Peter had made. Still another, that Christ 
meant Himself when He spoke of the Rock. . . Still another, 
and more probable, is that Christ played upon Peter’s name, 
Peter meaning a rock, and upon this rock, this character, 
strengthened by divine grace and revelation, I will build the 
assembly of my people. It is this faith upon which my church 
shall be built.”—-AMERICAN FRIEND. 

“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God. No one can 
thus know Christ as Lord but by the Holy Ghost, and this is 


the kind of confession upon which Jesus declares He will build 
His church.”—“ Evangelical Friend.” 

“1. That Peter was the rock on which Christ was to build 
His church. 2. That Peter and all true believers are the rock. 
3. That the confession Peter had just made was the rock. 4. 
That Christ had reference to Himself when He said upon this 
rock. There is little doubt but that the true view is the last 
one stated.”—“ Friends’ Bible School Teacher.” 

“Faith in Jesus as the visible expression of God’s character 
is the rock on which Christ builds His church.”—David C. Cook 
Publishing Co. 

With little exception all these teach that “faith,” “faith 
ardently expressed,” “rock-firm faith,” is the rock on which 
Jesus will build His church. 

Turn for a moment to divine revelation, to the word of God, 
“Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion for 


. a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone of 


“Being built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the chief corner-stone.”— 
Paul to the Ephesians. 

“For other foundations can no man lay than that which is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ.”—Paul to the Corinthians. 

These scriptures, together with others that might be drawn 
out, settle at once and for ever the question as to the church’s 
foundation. 

Jesus Christ, the source and center of all life and light, is 
Himself, both foundation and builder, just as He is both the 
door of, and the good shepherd of, his sheep; just as He is the 
true vine (foundation), and we the branches are, in, on, upon 
Him, the foundation. Ah, glorious, immutable foundation! It 
is known that the preposition upon in the words, “ And upon 
this rock,” is capable of being rendered of, about. And hence, 
substituting of, for upon, we could read, without violating the 
original, “And of this rock I will build my.church.” And this 
idea of rock, or stone, as applied to a believer, a Christian, is. 
carried over by Peter in his first epistle: “ Ye also, as living 
stones.” How fitting, what significance. “If ye have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, unto whom coming, a living stone, 

. ye also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house.” 

Yes, a stone house, built upon a stone foundation. No, faith 
in Jesus Christ, confessing Him “by the Holy Ghost as the 
Son of God,” are but the stepping stones, the ladder, by which 
we step upon the “tried stone, a stone of sure foundation.” 


Marshalltown, Iowa. E. B. MENDENHALL. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Bartlett Morris was very acceptably with Friends at Paoli, 
Ind., Fifth month 20th. 

De Ella Leonard, from Wington, O., has taken up pastoral 
work at LaPorte, ‘Ind. 

John B. Garrett gave the address at the closing exercises of 
Westtown Boarding School. 

J. J. Mills gave the commencement address at Oakwood 
Seminary at Union Springs, N. Y. 

James P. Price is now located in Newberg, Oregon, and mail 
should be addressed to him there. 

Eleanor Wood is spending the summer with her father, 
S. Adelbert Wood, at Knightstown, Ind. 

Ralph Coppock remains with Friends at Blue River, Salem, 
Ind., another year as principal of the Academy and pastor of 
the meeting. 

Dr. J. H. Stuart, of Minneapolis, attended Haverford com- 
mencement on the 15th inst. Dr. Stuart is a graduate of that 
institution. 

Allen Jay and his wife are attending California Yearly Meet- 
ing, and they expect to spend considerable time laboring on the 
Pacific Coast. 

We are in receipt of a copy of The Japanese Friend, a month- 
ly published at Tokyo. Chuzo Karfu is editor and Gilbert 
Bowles publisher. 

Alpheus Trueblood is now serving in his third year as pas- 
tor in the meeting at Marion, Ind., and arrangements have re- 
cently been perfected for another year’s work. 

Everett E. Morgan and wife, who have been laboring on the 
mission field at Cedral, Mexico, for five years, are returning to 
Plainfield, Ind. They expected to start the 26th. 

Friends at Noblesville, Ind., are fortunate in securing for 
next year the services of Sylvester Newlin for pastor. Josiah 
Hawkins is closing his second year of successful work there. 

Lewis E. Stout, superintendent of evangelistic work in 
Western Yearly “Meeting, recently visited all the meetings in 
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Paoli Monthly Meeting, much to the edification of the member- 


ship. 

The Indiana State Convention of the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor meets at Anderson this week. Fred E. 
Smith and Elbert Russell are among those whose names ap- 
pear on the program. 

Frances Jenkins, of Kansas City, who has been confined to 
her home for nearly a year and a half, is again able to be 
about. She now attends the regular Sabbath meeting, and 
visits with friends. 

Friends of Western Yearly Meeting are looking toward and 
preparing for a large and profitable Bible School and Christian 
Endeavor Assembly at Vermilion Grove, Ill., Eighth month 
13th, 14th and 15th. 

John W. and Eunice Hill, with their family, have settled near 
Paoli, Ind., and are a valuable addition to the force of work- 
ers in that field. They were formerly of Walnut Ridge Meet- 
ing, near Carthage, Ind. 

There will be no meeting of the Ministers’ Association of 
Western Yearly Meeting in Seventh month, but it will meet at 
the call of the president during yearly meeting at Plainfield, 
Ind., in Ninth month next. 

Friends’ Meeting House at Bloomingdale, Ind., is being re- 
modeled on the inside. This house was built a little more than 
forty years ago, and is still a substantial structure. It is used 
for all quarterly meeting gatherings, as well as local sessions. 

Edwin Diller Starbuck, professor of education in Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind., has been elected to the professorship 
of philosophy in the State University of Iowa. The depart- 
ment of education at Earlham College will be discontinued. 
The Starbucks will take up their residence at Iowa City about 
the middle of the summer. 

George H. Moore preached a memorial sermon Fifth month 
27th to a large and interesting audience at Lick Creek, the 
mother meeting of Western Yearly Meeting, from the text, 
“And on earth peace.” The very surroundings, hallowed by 
nearly a century of Quaker influence, gave inspiration and 
emphasis to the presentation of a message on peace. 

Nebraska Friends are definitely moving to have a new yearly 
meeting established. At the annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Association of Friends, recently held at Central City, Neb., it 
was reported that all the monthly meetings in Nebraska are 
in favor of the establishment of a new yearly meeting. The 
subject will come before Iowa Yearly Meeting this autumn. 

Edwin Morrison, who has just removed from Penn College, 
Ia., to Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., visited his old home 
at Bloomingdale, Ind., and very acceptably delivered a message 
at the regular Sabbath morning services on the 17th. He be- 
gins his work at Earlham College in the department of science 
with the opening of the summer school. 

Everett Monthly Meeting has just had a good series of meet- 
ings, which closed the 14th, our beloved friend, Amos Ken- 
worthy, of Newberg, Oregon, being there in all the strength 
of his old-time vigor. The meeting was strengthened and some 
were converted. Arrangements have been made for Harvey 
Wright, of Fairmount, Ind., to take the pastoral work in 
the meeting at Seattle, Wash. 


J. Walter and Emma B. Malone, of Cleveland, O., and Jesse 
McPherson, of Lynn, Mass., closed the third annual camp meet- 
ing of the Mt. Ayr, Kan., Holiness Association on the 10th inst. 
Nearly sixty souls sought the Lord, and in most cases gave 
evidence of having received the desire of their heart. This 
meeting was held in 0. A. Winslow’s Grove, six and one-half 
miles south and one and one-fourth miles west of Alton, Kan. 

Daisy Barr has just closed a two weeks’ series of meetings 
at South Wabash, Ind., in which the church was greatly 
strengthened and a goodly number were brought into the king- 
dom. Most of those who were converted were already mem- 
bers with Friends, but there will be some additions to the 
meeting, two having been received already. The congregation 
is engaged in the erection of an $8,000 house of worship, on 
which the brick work began last week. 

Marion Quarterly Meeting was held at Marion, Ind., the 8th, 
9th and 10th inst. Dr. James A. Ellis, of New Hope Monthly 
Meeting, Ind., and Edna H. Whinnery, of Winona Monthly 
Meeting, O., were present, and both had good service in the 
ministry. On Seventh-day Dr. Ellis gave a very touching ser- 
mon, Edna H. Whinnery following with an earnest and helpful 
message. Dr. Ellis spoke at the Second Friends’ Meeting, and 
Edna H. Whinnery at the First Friends’ Meeting on First-day, 
both to good-sized and appreciative audiences. 

Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting was held at Emporia, Kan., 
15th to 17th inst. On the evening of the 15th Robert Norris, 
of Topeka, gave an instructive temperance address. Although 
there was considerable discussion on different subjects in the 
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business session on Seventh-day, yet it was done in love and to 
the edification of all. Amy B. Hawkins was appointed super- 
intendent of evangelistic and pastoral work for the quarterly 
meeting, and Ervin Stanley, superintendent of Christian En- 
deavor work. I. Emery Pearson was acceptably in attendance. 

Joseph H. Peele lectured to a good audience at High Falls, 
N. C., the evening of the 9th. On First-day morning he 
preached at Prosperity, and in the afternoon and evening at 
High Falls, using the new meeting house for the first time. As 
the audience sat down a quiet hush came over all, and the 
spirit of worship was manifest. The spirit of love lived 
through the services. The audience was unusually large, many 
being present who are not in the habit of going to meeting. It 
will take about $150.00 to finish the building ready for the 
seats. 

Commencement week at Whittier College was an eventful 
time for the city and community. Allen Jay preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon from the text, “ To him that overcometh will 
I grant to sit with me in my throne.” The address to the class 
was delivered by Dr. J. Herndon Garnett, of Santa Ana, on 
“ Life’s Ideal as Illustrated in the Life of William the Silent.” 
The members of the class were: Edna Andrews, Claren Cook, 
Elsie Marshburn, Helen Whallon, Alice E. Johnson, Frances 
M. Johnson, Claire M. Edwards, Hannah Milhous, Paul Todd, 
J. Ray Adams, Preston Osborn, and Lee C. Newby. 

The two hundred and forty-fifth session of New England 
Yearly Meeting opened at Moses Brown School, Providence, 
R. I., on Sixth-day morning, the 22d inst. The Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight occupied the preceding day, and was 
a time of great interest. A large proportion of the member- 
ship of the Meeting on Ministry and Oversight was present, and 
there was a deep earnestness of spirit throughout the day. The 
ministers in attendance from other yearly meetings are Walter 
Commons and Samuel Hodges, from New York; Thomas New- 
lin, from North Carolina; Jefferson and Blanche Ford, on their 
way to Jamaica as missionaries, and John Henry Douglas, from 
California. John Ellwood Paige was again appointed clerk of 
the yearly meeting. A full account of the proceedings and 
spirit of the meeting will be given next week. 

The third annual meeting of the Friends’ Historical Society 
was held at Devonshire House, London, on the 24th inst., about 
one hundred Friends being present, including Joseph Elkinton 
and his wife, of Philadelphia. Wm. Charles Braithwaite, B.A., 
LL.B., the retiring president, was in the chair. Francis C. 
Clayton, J.P., of Birmingham, was elected president for this 
year, and George Vaux, of Philadelphia, vice-president. The 
Executive Committee was re-elected, except that Frederick G. 
Cash took the place of Anne Warner Marsh, and Wm. OC. 
Braithwaite was added. Some account of the year’s work was 
given by Norman Penney, and various suggestions for the fu- 
ture publications were discussed. An added interest was given 
to the occasion by the exhibition of the MS. Journal of George 
Fox, which has just arrived at Devonshire House, on loan from 
Robert Spence, the owner. The American consultative mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are: George Vaux, 1715 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, U. S. A.; Allen C. Thomas, A.M., Haver- 
ford College, Pa.; Albert Cook Myers, M.L., Kennett Square, 
Pa.; Rufus M. Jones, A.M., D.Litt., Haverford College, Pa.; 
Wm. L. Pearson, Ph.D., Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia, 


MARRIED. 


ScaTreERcoop—Morris.—At Villa Nova, Pa., Sixth month 
13th, 1906, Anne Theodora Morris and J. Henry Scattergood. 


WIcKERSHAM—CrEW.—At Philadelphia, Pa., Sixth month 
26th, 1906, William F. Wickersham and Winona B. Crew. 


DIED. 


Newtry.—At his home, near Paoli, Ind., Fifth month 16th, 
1906, Thomas Newlin, aged 86 years. He was a lifelong Friend. 


Newtin.—At the residence of her son, J. R. Cook, near Hugo- 
ton, Kan., Fourth month 16th, 1906, Dianah Newlin, widow of 
Joshua Newlin, and daughter of Harmon and Martha Cox, in 
her 87th year. She was a lifelong member of Friends, and 
loved the principles professed by them. 


SuEpParp.—At Mt. Airy, N. C., Fifth month 15th, 1906, Wil- 
lie C., infant son of W. L. Sheppard. 

Witson.—Sixth month 4th, 1906, Theodore F. Wilson, aged 
77 years. He was a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
Wayne County, Ind., having removed from Timbered Hills, 
Kan., six years ago. 
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Events and Conuients. 


Governor John M. Pattison, of Ohio, 
who was elected by the anti-machine ele- 
ments in Qhio last fall, died the 18th 
inst. 


The Hamburg-American line announces 
that it has ordered a steamship to be 
800 feet long, to have a beam of 90 feet, 
to accommodate 600 first cabin passen- 
gers, 500 second, 300 third class, and 
2,500 steerage, and will have a Turkish 
bath and big tanks where passengers can 
swim on calm days. 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food. 


A trained nurse says: “In the practice 
of my profession I have found so many 
points in favor of Grape-Nuts food that 
{ unhesitatingly recommend it to all my 
patients. 

“Tt is delicate and pleasing to the pal- 
ate (an essential in food for the sick), 
and can be adapted to all ages, being 
softened with milk or cream for babies 
or the aged when deficiency of teeth ren- 
ders mastication impossible. For fever 
patients or those on liquid diet I find 
Grape-Nuts and albumen water very 
nourishing and refreshing. This recipe 
is my own idea, and is made as follows: 
Soak a teaspoonful of Grape-Nuts in a 
glass of water for an hour, strain and 
serve with the beaten white of an egg 
and a spoonful of fruit juice or flavoring. 
This affords a great deal of nourishment 
that even the weakest stomach can as- 
similate without any distress. 

“My husband is a physician, and he 
uses Grape-Nuts himself and orders it 
many times for his patients. 

“Personally I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the 
ideal breakfast for anyone—well or sick.” 
nee given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 


In any case of stomach trouble, nerv- 


ous prostration or brain fag, a 10 days’ ” 


trial of Grape-Nuts will work wonders 
toward nourishing and rebuilding, and in 
this way ending the trouble. “ There’s 
a reason,” and trial proves. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


The evangelists, Torrey and Alexander, 
have been holding meetings in Ottawa, 
Canada, during the past week with good 
success. One report says that at several 
of the meetings more than one-fifth of 
the entire Protestant population was in 
attendance. 


There is an unusual rush for passports 
at the State Department in Washing- 
ton. This may indicate an increase in 
European travel or merely an unusual 
travel. into the more remote and trouble- 
some parts. Few people ask for pass- 
ports who are going to Western Europe. 
It is only when they contemplate a trip 
into the interior that they ask for them. 


At the recent elections in Oregon pro- 
hibition made decided gains. It is 
figured that these victories will mean a 
net loss to the liquor interests of $700,- 
000, besides that sustained by the brew- 
eries of the State. The net gain for pro- 
hibition is considerable, as no county ap- 
pears to have changed from “dry” to 
“wet.” The Anti-Saloon League ex- 
pended about $3,000 during the cam- 
paign, and now proposes to do all that it 
can to see that the law is enforced. 


The Senate has concurred in the action 
of the House deciding in favor of a lock 
canal for Panama. This removes all ob- 
stacles from the administration, and we 
should expect to see the President soon 
fulfill his promise “to make the dirt 
fly” on the Isthmus. It is doubtful 
whether a majority of the Senate was in 
favor of a lock canal, but at present it 
was deemed expedient to let the present 
administration carry out its cherished 
plans; since it is likely to work best 
when doing the thing it wants to do, 
rather than the thing it is forced to do. 
The administration and the House de- 
cidedly favored the lock canal plan, and 
protest was deemed inexpedient. 


King Haakon VII and Queen Maud 
were crowned at Trondhjem, Norway, the 
22d inst. The ceremony was quiet and 
comparatively simple. An air of fresh- 
ness and sanity seemed to pervade the 
exercises, which are unusual in royal fes- 
tivities. A bond of sympathy existing 
between King Haakon and his people 
stands in striking contrast to the Czar 
and his subjects. Then again there are 
little things which indicate the exercise 
of common sense, often lacking in roy- 
alty. For instance, it is reported that 
the Queen and her ladies in waiting were 
simply gowned. There were no court 
trains, and they had no feathers in their 
hair. There were few elaborate toilettes 
in the audience. 


The United States has taken another 
step in the right direction in inter- 
national affairs by administering a mild 
rebuke to the Russian Government in its 
non-protection of its Jewish subjects. 
The relations between the two Govern- 
ments is understood to be perfect 
amity, and for this reason it is all the 
more incumbent upon the United States 
to speak in an inoffensive yet authorita- 
tive way concerning humanitarian ques- 
tions, which are broader than national 
jurisdiction. It is time the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment realized that the bloody slaugh- 
ter of innocent subjects will not be for- 
ever tolerated by the balance of mankind 


FLECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 
Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


**Sriicon,” 32 Cliff Street, New York. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


FOR RENT in Media, Pa., pleasant nine-roomed 
house, for the summer, at Fourth and Orange Sts. 
Situated convenient to center of town but in a 
quiet neighborhood. Modern conveniences. Ps oe 
to John Pim Carter, 25 E. Fourth St., Media, Pa. 


without a protest. The action of the 
United States is not one to excite hos- 
tility, but it registers a sentiment which 
means something. Both Houses of Con- 
gress passed without debate the follow- 
ing resolution: “That the people of the 
United States are horrified by the reports 
of the massacre of Hebrews in Russia on 
account of their race and religion, and 
that those bereaved thereby have the 
hearty sympathy of the people of this 
country.” 


Relative to existing population, 
Canada is having an immigration greater 
than that which is coming into the 
United States. The latest report from 
that quarter covers the immigrant ar- 


cal year, compared with the same period 
last year, as follows: 


1906. 1905. 

From continental Europe 23,739 23,637 

From United States .... 43,237 31,969 
From the United King- 

dOMBHe a. bee 50,609 43,703 

otal--'.:3/..1. cea 117,585 99,309 


This promises for the whole fiscal year 
of 1906 an immigration amounting to 
about one-fortieth of the present popu- 
lation of Canada, while a United States 
immigration of something over 1,000,000, 
even though unprecedented, will amount 
to about one-eightieth of our population. 


The force of our Interstate Anti- 
Trust Law is again felt by a number of 
our large corporations which have been 
doing business on the theory that the 
law was a dead letter. Sixth-day of last 
week Judge Smith McPherson, of Kansas 
City, Mo., fined Swift & Co., Cudahy 
Packing Co., Armour Packing Co., and 
Nelson, Morris & Co., $15,000 each for 
accepting railroad rebates. He also 
assessed a like penalty against the Bur- 
lington & Quiney Railroad Co. Two New 
York brokers who were involved, also 
suffered the penalty of the law. One of 
them, George L. Thomas, was ordered to 
pay a fine of $6,000 and serve four 


rivals for 10 months of the present fis-. 


anil 
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months in the penitentiary; the other, 
L. B. Taggart, was fined $4,000 with 
three months’ imprisonment. President 
Roosevelt and his advisers have deter- 
mined to begin criminal prosecution of 
the Standard Oil Co. Every kind of a 
case that can be made will be brought to 
trial, and wherever the Federal law can 
get a grip on the oil monopoly it will be 
brought into court. Action will begin at 
once, and will be pushed with energy. 
Attorney-General Moody has engaged 
Charles B. Morrison, of Chicago, and 
Frank B. Kellogg, of St. Paul, as special 
counsel for the Government in the prose- 
cution. 


On the 16th inst. President Roosevelt 
affixed his name to the Statehood bill. In 
signing, the President used two pens. 
The name Theodore he wrote with a gold 
pen from Arizona, and Roosevelt with 
the point of an eagle’s quill from Okla- 
homa. Indian Territory and Oklahoma 
came in as one State, named Oklahoma. 
Arizona and New Mexico are tied to- 
gether. If both vote favorably they 
come in as one under this bill; should 
either vote against, neither will enter the 
galaxy of stars as yet. The President in 
signing the Statehood bill renounced a 
large amount of Federal patronage. In 
the Indian Territory, four judicial dis- 
tricts with judges at $5,000 a year, four 
district attorneys at $4,000, and four 
marshals at the same. The Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Citizens’ Court in the Indian 
Territory has a $5,000 chief judge and 
two assistant judges at the same salary. 
The Chief Justice of Oklahoma draws 
$4,000, and the four associate judges get 
the same. The district attorney has 


KNOWS NOW 


Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case for 
a Time. 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary 
people get fooled by coffee when doctors 
themselves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experi- 
ence : 

“T had used coffee for years and really 
did not exactly believe it was injuring 
me, although I had palpitation of the 
heart every day. 

“Finally one day a severe and almost 
fatal attack of heart trouble frightened 
me, and I gave up both tea and coffee, 
using Postum instead, and since that 
time I have had absolutely no heart pal- 
pitation except on one or two occasions 
when I tried a small quantity of coffee 
which caused severe irritation and 
proved to me I must let it alone. 

“When we began using Postum it 
seemed weak—this was because we did 
not make it according to directions—but 
now we put a little bit of butter in the 
pot when boiling and allow the Postum 
to boil full 15 minutes, which gives it the 
proper rich flavor and the deep brown 
color. 

“T have advised a great many of my 
friends and patients to leave off coffee 
and drink Postum, in fact I daily give 
this advice.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use 
Postum in place of tea and coffee in their 
own homes and prescribe it to patients. 
“'There’s a reason,” 

A remarkable little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” can be found in pkgs. 
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$5,000, and the marshal the same. 
Twenty-one United States marshals 
draw all the way from $600 to $2,000. 
Should New Mexico and Arizona unite 
for Statehood, in New Mexico there is a 
chief justice and four associate justices, 
each drawing $5,000 a year, and a United 
States attorney at $3,500; in Arizona a 
chief judge at $3,000 and three associates 
at the same amount, a district attorney 
at $4,000, and a marshal at $4,000. 


HIS MISTAKE. 


She (reading the fashion items)— 
“Small checks will be in favor for new 
spring silk suits.” 

He (with fervor)—‘ Thank good- 
ness! ”—Baltimore American. 


NOTICE. 


Friends’ Library, 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. During the Seventh 
and Eighth months the library will be 
open only on Fifth-day mornings from 9 
a.m. to 1 p.m. 


REDUCED RATES TO ALL POINTS 
SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST, AC- 
COUNT OF FOURTH OF JULY CEL- 
EBRATION, 1906, VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY, 


On July 2d, 3d and 4th, Southern Rail- 
way will sell special excursion tickets 
from Washington, D. C., to all points 
south and southwest, at rate of one and 
one-third first-class fares; final return 
limit July 8th, 1906. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take pleas- 
ure in furnishing all information. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Canada Yearly Meeting, at Newmar- 
ket, Ont., Sixth month 29th. William I. 
Moore, clerk, Swarthmore, Saskatchewan, 
N. W. T.; John Webb, assistant clerk, 
Offingham, Ont. 

Oregon Yearly Meeting, in Newburg, 
Ore., Seventh month 6th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, Newburg, Ore. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ta., Eighth month 28th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy’ Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FINANCIAL. 


34 YEARS 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871, 


ELLSWOBTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 
523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bldg., Boston 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 
Our splended system has developed out of this vast 
experience, ur first mortgages upon homes in 
Eastern Kansas will net you six per cent., and 
there is no better security on earth. Responsible 
agents wanted, Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


Our CUSsTeMERS 
Have TrEstep 


Lawrence, Kansas, 


per 


ent. Mortgages 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY 
Mortgages, etc. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


WANTED 


Two Hundred Families of 
Friends to 


establish a great colony in Central Cali- 
fornia. One hundred and twenty-five 
miles from San Francisco, In the midst 
of a great fruit and dairy district, on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. Abundance of cheap 
water, 8,000 to 10,000 acres of rich soil. 


Destined to be a Great 
Community of Friends 


This Colony is being promoted by T. H. 
Jessup and David J. Wood, members of 
the Friends’ Church, who have had much 
experience in agricultural pursuits on the 
Pacific Coast, and who have been espe- 
cially interested in locating Friends in 
Western Homes. 


For further information address 


DAVID J. WOOD, or 
THEO. H. JESSUP, 
Elmwood, Cal. 


Bp INDIGO BLUE 
Re a 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 268 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


? 
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STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


907 Lippincoff Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila, 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Keystone Race 70-09 


CHAIRS Rushed atsieo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
: tip] Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
mi) on &#a at the Old Stand. We can 

SS work genuine or imitation rush into 

; chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N.MarshallSt., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


Telephones : 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Is in a fine, quiet location ; only three minutes to 
boardwalk ; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 
ANNA Bunpy Jacoss, formerly of the Archdale. 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100, 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


‘a YY 
BETTER LIVE RICH 


than die rich. Many who 
skimp themselves would g 
live rich if they had a good 
policy of life insurance. 
Particulags@irees No 
importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Wiliam $.// >< aS 


my 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


Burglary and Theft We issue a 

ae ~burplarsaind 
theft policy in the AMERICAN FI- 
DELITY COMPANY for $800 at a 
premium of $10. Other companies do 
not write for less than $12.50. 


WILLIAMS & LYCETT 
323 WALNUT ST., PHILA. Both Phones 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 


Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


“SEE AMERICA FIRST” 


SPECIAL 
SUMMER via 
RATES 


BEGIN WITH COLORADO 


MISSOURI 


PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 


TO ALL ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


Through Vestibuled Pullman Cars to Colorado, Utah and California, lighted 


and cooled by electricity. 


Dining Cars (Meals a la.carte). 


Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


For rates and illustrated pamphlets address 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen’! Eastern Pass, Agt. 
335 Broadway, New York. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass, & Ticket Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


7 STRENGTH OF, 
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_ INDIVIDUAL | 
INDEPENDENCE} 
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Life Insurance 
is Freedom 


From Present Anxiety and Future Worry 


The Prudential 


Policy Provides Family Independence for 
the future. 

Funds for Education of Children. 

Freedom in use of present Income and 
Capital. 

Cash for later needs, and many other 
advantages. 


You Want the Best in Life Insurance 
The Prudential Has the Best for You 


Write now, tell us how much you can afford to in- 
vest every year in Life Insurance, how much insur- 
ance you would like to obtain, and your age, and we 
will help you to a decision to your advantage, 
Address Dept. 67 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 


of New Jersey, 
John F. Dryden, Prest. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
GEN IS ALL IT COSTS: 
to write postal for our big 
Free Bicycle ata- 
D guts : 
f \ 


log showing all models at lowest prices. 
\ H(i 
\ \ = \\ Hike 


DO NOT BUYse isco 
Bei 


our marvelous new offers. We Ship on ap= 
roval without a cent deposit, repay 
reight, allow 10 Days Free Tr — 
All our new and wonderful propositions with. 
NW catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. =) 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we: 
eee S¢]l a better bicycle for less money t any, 
iM other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
’ vee want to Make Mone or Earn 2. 
cle write for our Special Offer. 
T S, Coaster-Brakes, ge if na and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write: 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F.191 Chicago, Ill. 


JAMES WOODs 
MT-KISCO, 


| Che 
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Whittier College : 


‘By the western sea, where sets the sun 


” 


In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 


In the “Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 


Full college courses of four years are offered, and 
Full Preparatory courses of four years. 


Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 


California, would be something of an education in itself? 


$200 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wuntier, catirornia 


pays for tuition, 
dormitory, for one year. 


books, 


and room and board 


in our home-like 
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Stylish 
Washable Skirts 


An inexpensive way to dress in cool, 
stylish comfort is to own a number of these 
smart washable skirts. Many styles, many 
prices here: 


At $1.50—Of white linene, or lawn, or 
natural-color linen; smart models, either 
plaited or gored circular, the circular 
model, folds above the hem. 


At $2.00—Of white linene or lawn ; 
plaited or circular models, full and grace- 
ful; folds above hem. 


At $2.50—Of white or gun-metal linen ; 
circular models with seam on sides and 
three tailored straps around bottom, or 
gored models with two straps, button- 
trimmed. 


At $3.50—Of white linen; a four-piece 
circular model with cluster of plaits on the 
front, sides and back, and straps on the 
plain gores above hem. 


At $3.75—Of white lawn; a nine-gore 
model with double box-plait front, inverted- 
plait back, finished below knee-line with 
straps and fold in two clusters. 


At $4.50—Of white linen ; a seven-gore 
model, flared on each seam from knee-line, 
headed with pointed panel and finished 
with three self-covered buttons. 


42=Second floor, center. 
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An American chiropodist, now in Ber- 
lin, advertises that he “has removed 
corns from all the crowned heads of 
Europe.” 


S, F,. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


i 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


and faith in God. Read ‘* Chapters from the 


OHIO FRIENDS started for Africa DO 
New ActS,’’ 50c. New Acts, Alliance, Ohie 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Steckholders 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


Surplus, belonging to insurers Reccoune not sneindiae 


capital stock - . 


rm ° 7,495,933.28 


iecareeraten Third eit: 22, 1865. Charter Pervetual 


aka Ho LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
(MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which interest is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTGKi 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS: 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


BOXES $5 AND: UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA §S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8. WING 
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WATSON 
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FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. AON eee JR. 
JOHN B. MORGA 
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The American Friend © 


“Fruth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIII. PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MontH 5, 


FOR THE HONOR OF TRUTH. 

Tus is one of those fine old Quaker phrases which 
focus the religious aspirations of two centuries. Men 
have lived through the weary months of prison dark- 
ness nerved and heartened by the power of those 
words. Women have kissed their children farewell, 
and gone away to the cruel jail because those words 
were sounding in their ears. For the honor of truth 
James Parnell gave his life in Colchester dungeon, 
and for the honor of truth Mary Dyer climbed the 
scaffold in Boston. 

The minute books of every ancient monthly meet- 


ing show, in curious writing and in badly-spelled 


words, the record of men and women who were “ lib- 
erated” to go out on long and dangerous journeys 
“for the honor of truth.” 

But it is a still more important fact that this con- 
secration to the honor of truth determined, even in 
the minutest details, the daily lives of thousands of 
ordinary men and women, who were neither martyrs 
nor ministers. They would not turn the scales by a 
hair the wrong way, because they were living for the 
honor of truth. ‘They would not color their report 
of facts by the slightest tinge of falsehood, because 
they preferred rather to risk life itself than to peril 
the truth. 

We hear to-day a great deal about “ old-fashioned 
religion,’ the kind that “was good enough for 
mother.” While we are reviving good old things, let 
us have a revival of this consecration to the honor of 
truth! What a power our Quakerism would be in 
the world to-day if once again to be a Friend meant 
to be wedded to the honor of truth! What a badge 
of glory it would be if every man and woman of us 
had the loins girt about with truth. That is a “ pecu- 
liarity ” worth cultivating! 

Paul is surely right when he makes truth the gir- 
dle of the loins. It binds together all the other quali- 
ties of character, and holds all the parts of the soul’s 
spiritual armor together. A person with this girdle 
gone is weak and flabby. He may for a little while 
hold out his “ shield of faith,” but, with the loins un- 
girt, it will soon drop and the loose pieces of armor 
will fall apart. ‘“ Truth is the highest thing a man 
may keep,” said the first great English poet. It 
verily is. All other loyalties are of less account than 


1906. ‘ 


the loyalty to truth, for the soul itself is made or un- 
made by its loyalty or disloyalty to truth. The one 
constructs and organizes; the other disorganizes 
and disrupts the structure of the soul. Few things 
are so tragic as the slow undoing of the person who 
plays fast and loose with truth. Each untruth leaves 
behind something worse than a stain; it forms a grad- 
ual set and disposition of the inward nature. It 
makes every lofty aspiration henceforth harder, and 
it becomes natural to drop step by step to a lower 
level of moral endeavor. There finally comes a state 
of soul when the perspective of truth is well-nigh lost, 
and the sharp distinctions of white and black blur off 
into a dull gray. 

The path upward is equally certain for the loyal 
soul, that guards the honor of truth. Here, too, 
there forms a set and disposition of nature. The su- 
preme reward of telling the truth is the formation of 
the habit of truth-telling; truth gets slowly formed 


‘“‘in the inward parts,” 


as the psalm puts it, and, in 
very fact, he that doeth the truth cometh into the 


light. 


EDITORIAL LETTER. 
NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. 


I have often smiled as I have read in accounts of 
yearly meetings the words, “ It was felt that this was 
the best yearly meeting we ever had.” It has always 
seemed to me about as reliable as the “ oldest inhabi- 
tant’s’ impression that this is the coldest winter in 
fifty years! But I am now strongly tempted myself 
to say that the session just coming to a close here in 
Providence is the most encouraging session of New 
England Yearly Meeting in my memory. 

We have met this year in the boarding school 
founded in 1819, and named two years ago the Moses 
About us are 


Brown School. It is a beautiful spot. 


ancient groves and stretches of green fields. From 
the top of the school almost the entire State can be 
seen, and these shores of Narragansett Bay, full in 
sight, are crowded with scenes of historical interest. 
The weather has been charming, and the attendance 
has been large. We have lived all these days like a 
great family. Practically the entire yearly meeting 


has been housed in one building, and we have broken 
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our bread together, as though once again all things 
were in common. On First-day between six and 
The meetings 
The 
first one in the morning was at six-thirty, and meet- 
ings of some sort have been in progress pretty much 
all the time until ten in the evening. There have 
been four sittings of the meeting on ministry and 
oversight, and they were all times of great profit. 
The Friends are beginning to see that these sittings 
should be largely in the nature of a conference, in 
which there should be weighty consideration of the 
needs of the field and of the methods adapted to ad- 
vance the spiritual condition of the local churches. 
It was easy to see that the local meetings on ministry 
and oversight are weak bodies, and I am personally 
impressed with the feeling that it is absolutely neces- 


seven hundred were fed at the school. 
during each day have been almost continuous. 


sary for us to discover some way to make these meet- 
ings more efficient. 

The two sittings devoted to education were both 
inspiring occasions. One was occupied with the re- 
ports of the two schools of the yearly meeting— 
Moses Brown School and Oak Grove Seminary, and 
a consideration of these reports. The other sitting 
was a public meeting on religious education, in which 
able addresses were given by George A. Barton, Au- 
gustus T. Murray and Thomas Newlin. 

The evangelistic and church extension work of the 
year past has been done on a most meager outlay of 
money, but there was a fine note of hope and courage 
in the report of the superintendent, Thomas Wood. 
There was an indication of much good work done, and 
the results in the form of additions to membership 
were cheering. The tide has turned this year in the 


The 


Bible School report was even more encouraging. In 


right direction, and there is a small net gain. 


fact, a large number of the additions to membership 
came through the Bible School. 
had a field secretary at work during the year, and 
The 
Bible School work is under the care of the same 
superintendent as the evangelistic work. This con- 
solidation is in the line both of economy and effi- 
ciency. 


This committee has 


some very good training work has been done. 


There has been a strong force of young Friends in 
attendance, and the evening definitely devoted to 
their work was one of the great occasions of the week. 
There were five prospective missionaries present, 
one of whom, Alice Whittier Jones, about to go out 
to Palestine, gave a touching message. The meeting 
closed with a powerful address from L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, of New York, on the work of young Friends. 

Meetings on First-day were well-nigh continuous, 


and there was a wide variety of types of meeting to 
choose between. Messages of great power were de- 
livered, and I doubt if there has ever been in Provi- 
dence, in a single day, a more adequate presentation 
of the gospel by Quaker preachers. We are apt to 
suppose that the old-time ministers had an unction of 
an extraordinary sort, but that ancient type would 
prove disappointing if there were a sudden resurrec- 
tion of it. The word to-day which is quick and pow- 
erful, and which is sealed with the demonstration of 
the spirit, is the message put in the terms of present- 
day thought and filled with a vital interpretation of 
the living, convicting Christ. There was much of 
this quick and powerful preaching during this mem- 
orable day. One of the important exercises of the 
day was a conference on Fellowship, held in the after- 
noon. It was expected to be a small gathering, 
mainly of young people, to consider the formation of 
local study groups. Nearly two hundred persons of 
all ages came to it, and the interest was prophetic of 
large results in the future. 

The temperance meeting brought together the 
largest company I have ever seen at a similar meet- 
The speaker for the occasion 
had been announced to be a great orator, a second 
Wendell Phillips. He may be, but his audience had 
no way of verifying the report, for he never arrived 
on the scene and no word came from him. There was 
“ordinary ” talent, and the 
meeting was far from a failure. One of the great 
features of the yearly meeting was the time devoted 


ing in New England. 


no lack, however, of 


to foreign missions. It looked as though every person 
in the house was filled with interest. Timothy B. 
Hussey gave a graphic account of his nine months of 
labor spent in securing the land on which the Boys’ 
Training School is to be built in Ramallah. It is a 
wonderful story, and as full of divine leading as the 
old Friends’ journals were. 

A proposal came before the yearly meeting to open 
a central office, or permanent headquarters of the 
yearly meeting, in Boston. It met with considerable 
favor, and the whole question was referred to a com- 
mittee in the hope that some plan of the kind might 
be matured. The main difficulty in the way was the 
financial outlay which the proposal involved. It is 
evident, however, that the aggressive work of the 
yearly meeting demands a local habitation as a cen- 
ter of the activities of the church and a well-equipped 
leader of them. 

The consideration of the state of the Church was 
wholly inadequate and very disappointing. It came 
at the very close of the session, when the attendance 
had dwindled and when the pressure for time was 
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scraping and taking off the hat. They were ready to 


very great; and even the time that was taken was 
used to little purpose. It is not preaching that is 
needed at such times; it is an examination of the 
state of the Church—a sober, careful consideration 
of the condition of our spiritual life. The summary 
of the epistles from the yearly meetings on this con- 
tinent was illuminating, bringing together as it did 
the state of our branch of the Church in America. 
It came, however, at the wrong end of the meeting. 
‘The plan of summarizing the correspondence will not 
work well unless the epistle committee holds over and 
does its work before yearly meeting opens. The 
spirit and outlook of the yearly meeting were reas- 
suring. There was a steady forward reaching atti- 
tude, and a high note of hope was apparent. There 
were a few who lamented and feared, but not so the 
rank and file of the meeting. They believed that the 
Anakim could be conquered if we were strong and of 
good courage. 
Providence, R. I., Sixth month 26th, 1906. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
“LET US. NOT BREAK WITH OUR 
PAST.”—IT. 
BY MARY M. HOBBS. 


MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


Before entering into the particular study of our 
methods it seems well to consider whether this mod- 
ern world so full of sects and schisms needs our 
branch of the Church at all. 

The fact that we were once needed does not seem 
sufficient evidence that the same need exists to-day. 
Let us see just what the principle for which we stand, 
or should stand, is, and then examine society and see 
if there are wrongs for us to right. We cannot claim 
the sole possession of even the truths for which Fox 
and Penn stood, because there is a very wide dissemi- 
nation of those truths which were once distinctly 
ours, and many in all of the religious denominations 
are holding these and even teaching them with more 
power and whole-heartedness than we are ourselves 
doing. 

The experience of God in the soul of man was, and 
is, our cardinal belief. Out of this grows every one 
of the principles for which we have stood, because it 
necessitates the belief in the universal Fatherhood of 
God and the consequent brotherhood of man. The 
ways in which this belief worked itself out in human 
action in the Society of those early Friends are facts 
of history. God being the common Father, priest 
and pope were mere interlopers between the soul and 
its,own heritage, so all the various functions and ac- 
cessories of priestly power were annulled. This led to 
their forms of worship, their doctrines in regard to 
the ministry, ete., while the doctrine of human broth- 
erhood led to all the other principles and practices 
which they espoused, even to avoiding bowing and 
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treat every man as a brother, but this willingness 
worked both ways. The brother of low degree could 
rejoice in that he was exalted, and the rich, in that 
he was brought low and the whole thing evened up 
to the level of sons of God. They were prison re- 
formers, emancipators of slaves, merciful and careful 
of the poor, lovers of liberty, lovers of the truth, not 
hoarders of wealth, but dispensers of bounty, still 
“not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” 

Many of the conditions which they combated have 
changed. The freedom of the individual to worship 
God as he chooses is an accepted fact. There is, in 
our immediate world at least, no such priest-craft as 
those Friends were forced to contend with. In the 
sense in which they meant it there are no hireling 
ministers in Protestant Churches. There are no 
tithes and state-appointed pastors. Human beings 
are not held as slaves in the former sense, and yet in 
the religious world the individuals are far from be- 
heving and taking comfort in that great cardinal 
truth which Christ brought to the world—that each 
human soul ‘has the seed, the light, the truth, as a 
heritage from its Father. 

We have ceased ourselves to teach it in any effec- 
tive, convincing way. We have been so afraid of de- 
tracting from the life and death of our Saviour that 
we have ignored the very truth He both lived and 
died to bring to us. If we would go back to this doc- 
trine and teach it and preach it, there is abundant 
room in the very heart of Christendom for us as a 
separate branch of the Chureh. If we shrink and 
shirk this doctrine, we might as well cease lauding 
ourselves and glorying in our “ peace principles ” and 
our various good points. Our Society stood for the 
life of Christ as contrasted with what we may call the ° 
Christian religion, which is indeed a kind of hotch- 
potch of nearly all the old religions with the strongest 
infusement of Jewish and Grecian elements. 

With this as the fundamental relationship to God 
finally settled, we may begin to look about in the 
world to examine whether in our country the neces- 
sary human exponents of this fact are being mani- 
fested. 


Are men realizing what true brotherhood means? 
When we so desire, we can point to immense strides 
in this direction—to schools and colleges, hospitals and 
asylums, and great civic and political improvements. 
And yet human nature is so constituted that where 
to-day Christ stands in the freedom of the slave, the 
improvement of social conditions by railroads and 
telegraph and a thousand other ameliorating eonve- 
niences, right there to-morrow crouches Judas with 
the silver in his hands, robbing the people, oppressing 
the ignorant, making our cities foul with the stench 
of human greed and lust. Our country cross-roads 
are more often places of pollution than centers of 
light. Workmen are oppressed, children are bound to 
lives of more utterly hopeless slavery than were the 
little darkies in the times of darkest slavery; helpless 
little ones stand day after day in our great mills with 
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no childhood, no time to grow. There is a great 
wrong to be righted in the direction of human broth- 
erhood while ever a part must be enslaved that the 
rest may lead lives of freedom and pleasure. 

There is not an association in business, in politics, 
in every-day intercourse but could be sweetened and 
purified by the touch of the Master reaching them 
through men and women of our faith united for the 
purpose of saving and ennobling. We cannot doubt 
that we are still needed; and this makes our methods 
of reaching people, of teaching them the truth and 
of elevating society matters of great importance. 

It then becomes a vital thing that we shall be 
united and present a solid phalanx against evil, and 
a united voice in publishing the glad tidings. In- 
stead of one preaching one thing and another quite 
the contrary, we should endeavor to act harmonious- 
ly. The early Friends went from place to place 
teaching this doctrine of the inner light, of the broth- 
erhood of man. Their meetings for worship were 
seasons of power. It is not necessary to copy them, 
but it is necessary to work out a symmetrical devel- 
opment of our fundamental belief in the freedom of 
the Spirit. How can we of this day best exhibit to 
the world our own sense of the eternal value of this 
teaching, and at the same time establish and develop 
our own membership? Our meetings for worship 
will, as of old, be pivotal points, and should be so con- 
ducted as to accomplish both these purposes; that is, 
edification and sanctification. 


(To be continued. ) 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE HEART OF STONE. 
BYALIX 


In the corner of a sunny garden an old plum tree 
stood laden with luscious fruit. Those who passed by 
often paused to admire the rare beauty and size of its 
purple plums that disported themselves in the sun- 
shine, swelling with the proud consciousness of being 
the best of their kind. 

But among them there was one to whom this admir 
ation brought pain rather than pleasure. “ Alas,” 
it moaned ceaselessly, “‘ what avails it to me that 
others praise me! What avails it that outwardly I 
seem fair and sweet; my heart is a stone! I have 
absorbed the strength of the tree; I have absorbed 
the sunshine and the dew; no pains have been spared 
to bring me to perfection; yet all has been in vain; 
my heart is but a stone! ” 

Then a dove that had its nest among the branches 
murmured tenderly, ‘‘ Nay, thy heart cannot be all 
stone, else it would not be conscious of its hardness. 
Comfort thyself with this thought: Somewhere with- 
in it, even now, a germ of life is stirring; ih time to 
come it shall burst its prison walls and thou shalt re- 
joice in the consciousness of growth.” 

“Ask me not to believe what is impossible,” was 
the sad answer. ‘“ Would that I could feel thou 
hadst a warrant for thy words, but such a miracle can 
never be wrought in me.” 

And so the ceaseless moan went on day by day, and 


when the gardener came to gather the rich ripe fruit 
it covered itself with its leaves from his sight, and 
letting go its hold on life, dropped from the bough 
and hid itself and its sorrows in the earth. When the 
warm spring sunshine melted the snow, under which 
it had lain in a frozen sleep, two tiny green leaves ap- 
peared above the mold, the stony heart was broken, 
the miracle of life was begun; and in after years many 
stood beneath the shade and refreshed themselves 
with the fruit of the fair young tree, whose produc- 
tiveness had become a byword in the neighborhood 
around, 

Let us try to read aright the meaning of this para- 
ble. Does our moan also go up to the Creator of all 
things, that whilst our outward lives seem. fair and 
sweet, our hearts are cold and stony? Let the Com- 
forter whisper to us the joyful message, that if we 
feel that hardness life must be stirring there. 

Let us learn the blessed lesson of hiding ourselves 
in Christ. Then indeed shall our spiritual life be de- 
veloped. ‘Then, indeed, and then only, shall we ful- 
fill the purpose of our being. 


JOSEPH BEVAN BRAITHWAITE. 


[Testimony of Westminster and Longford Month- 
ly Meeting as to the Service and Ministry of the late 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite. | 


It is fitting that our witness to the grace bestowed 
upon our late friend Joseph Bevan Braithwaite 
should open with a note of praise. Blessed be the 
Lord who ealled His servant to labor amongst us, who 
upheld him during life, who crowned him with His 
loving kindness, and has now taken him to His rest. 
Lives like his are surely each of them as new seals to 
the promise of God. 

We feel it dificult to write of our dear friend, not 
only because of the inadequacy of our words, but also 
from the fact that most of those who knew him in the 
days of his strength have now passed away. 

Joseph Bevan Braithwaite was one of the two 
youngest children of Isaac and Anna Braithwaite, of 
Kendal, and was born on the 21st of Sixth month, 
1818. Writing of his boyhood in later life, he says 
that he could not remember the time when he was. 
not sensible of the gracious visitations of the Holy 
Spirit of God. He attended for about eight years the 
school at Kendal, kept by Samuel Marshall, where he 
received a sound English education, with the rudi- 
ments of the classics. He never went to any other 
school, or to college, but by private study, diligently 
pursued through many years, he attained to scholar- 
ship of a high order in Hebrew and in the classical 
languages. 

The meeting at Kendal was then large and import- 
ant, and in his youth our friend came in contact with 
many of the best known members of our Society in 
the earlier part of last century, such as Joseph John 
Gurney (whose Memoirs he afterwards wrote), 
Richard Barrett, Richard Burlingham and John Wil- 
kinson, whose ministry and example had great influ- 
ence upon him. 
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In-the year 1834 he attended our yearly meeting 
for the first time, traveling to London by canal boat 
and coach. Of this visit he writes in after life: 
“ Samuel Tuke was the able clerk. I well remember 
the impression made upon me by the body of Friends 
that then sat fronting the meeting, Josiah Forster in 
his prime, Thomas Shillitoe, Jonathan Hutchinson, 
George Richardson.” There were also present sev- 
eral visiting Friends from America, amongst them 
Stephen Grellet and Elisha Bates. It was a time of 
blessing to his susceptible mind. 

After spending six years articled to a solicitor at 
Kendal, J. B. Braithwaite came up to London in the 
year 1840 to complete his legal education in the 
chambers of John Hodgkin. 

The time was a critical one in the Society of 
Friends. Isaac Crewdson, a near relative of the 
Biaithwaite family, had published in 1834 the book 
entitled “ A Beacon to the Society of Friends.” This 
had led to a prolonged controversy, and eventually 
caused the withdrawal from the Society of many of 
its most promising members. These included all our 
late friend’s brothers and sisters, except his brother 
Charles. J. B. Braithwaite had felt it right to take 
in active part in this controversy, freely criticising 
the position of the Society. Shortly after his arrival 
in London he was on the point of undergoing the rite 
of baptism, and resigning his membership; “ but,” he 
writes, “ I thought it only right to attend the yearly 
meeting throughout, and to form my own independ- 
ent judgment. I well remember,” he continues, 
“ sitting with my cousin, George Stacey Gibson, on 
the further upperforms tothe left of the clerk’s table. 
I listened with an open mind to all that passed, whilst 
I was at the same time writing a pamphlet explaining 
my views in opposition to Friends. The attendance 
of the yearly meeting deeply impressed me, and I was 
gradually brought to the conclusion that I must cast 
in my lot amongst Friends.” 

In a letter written to intimate friends at that time, 
he states: ‘“‘ I had been afraid that the scriptural doc- 
trine of justification by faith in the blood of Jesus 
was not in deed and in truth recognized by the body 
of Friends. . . . But I heard the testimonies of de- 
ceased ministers, and was ashamed and _self-con- 
demned for my harsh judgment. . . . The enlarged 
and extended view which opened before me of the 
true Christian doctrine of the communication of the 
Holy Spirit to the mind of man, and of the accord- 
ance of Friends’ views on worship and the ministry 
therewith, was the principal circumstance that 
weighed with me. I had been enabled, through un- 
utterable mercy, to accept the Lord Jesus Christ as 
my Saviour; now I saw somewhat of His unspeakable 
preciousness as ‘ the Good Shepherd’ and ‘ Counsel- 
lor’ of His people ‘ always even unto the end of the 
world.’ ” The letter continues, in fervent language, 
to make confession of his faith, showing a fullness of 
knowledge and experience remarkable in a young 
man scarcely twenty-two years of age. 

At the last sitting of the yearly meeting J. B. 
Braithwaite made a public avowal of the change that 


had come over him, stating that he had been mistaken 
in the conception he had formed of the views of 
Friends, and that he wished to express his deep re- 
gret at, the part he had taken in the late controversy. 
‘Sweet was the peace,” he writes, “ that flowed into 
my soul” after this avowal. Thus was it after sev- 
eral years of conflict that our friend’s convictions be- 
came unalterably established, so that he could ren- 
der unwavering allegiance and service for more than 
sixty years to the Society of which he was a member. 

From this time (1840) until the close of his life, 
J. B. Braithwaite resided in London, firstly as a mem- 
ber of Westminster Monthly Meeting, and subse- 
quently of the jot monthly meeting of Westmin- 
ster and Longford. He had early been called to serve 
in the public ministry of the Gospel, and his gift was 
acknowledged by his friends in the year 1844. In the 
meantime he had been called to the bar as a member 
of the Middle Temple, and entered into practice as 
a conveyancer. This is not the place to speak of our 
friend’s work in his profession, in which he attained 
considerable eminence, but its pursuit engaged alike 
his ardent attachment and strenuous labors until a 
late period of his life. 

In 1851 our friend married Martha, the eldest 
daughter of Joseph Ashby and Martha Gillett, of 
Banbury. The union thus entered upon lasted for 
nearly forty-four years, and was marked by rare sym- 
pathy and community of purpose. They often trav- 
eled together in the work of the ministry. J. B. 
Braithwaite’s many occupations and studious habits, 
as well as his frequent absences from home, brought 
added responsibilities upon his wife. Moreover, their 
house was always open to a large circle of friends, in- 
eluding many eminent for their Christian activity 
both without and within the Society of Friends, and 
traveling ministers from both sides of the Atlantic 
were often entertained there for weeks at a time. In 
all these things, and in many other ways, Martha 
Braithwaite was a true helpmeet to her husband, and 
without her loving aid much of his life-work could 
scarcely have been accomplished. 

It is impossible here to speak with any fullness of 
the continuous and devoted labors of our dear friend 
in the ministry of the Gospel, especially in connection 
with the Society of Friends. He was ever ready to 
hearken to the inward eall to such service, and, 
from the year 1845 onwards, the records of his 
monthly meeting contain a long series of minutes, lib- 
erating him, often in company with his beloved wife, 
for service in his own monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings; in other parts of the United Kingdom, includ- 
ing two memorable visits to Ireland; and in foreign 
lands. Besides the attendance of meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, these labors often included the 
visiting of families and individuals. Much time in- 
deed was habitually given to the pastoral care of 
Friends in his own monthly meeting. Two visits 
were paid to Friends in the United States in 1865 and 
1876, including on both occasions the yearly meetings 
of Iowa, Western, Indiana and Baltimore, and on the 
second journey those also of Philadelphia, Ohio, Kan- 
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sas and North Carolina. Our friend crossed the At- 
lantic again on deputation visits to Western Yearly 
Meeting in 1878, to Canada in 1884, and lastly to 
the Conference of Yearly Meetings at Richmond in 
1887. In 1872 and 1883 he made long journeys on 
the continent of Europe on behalf of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, of whose Committee, from the 
year 1871 onwards, he was a devoted and highly 
valued member. In the course of these travels and 
of another journey in 1875, he visited the Christians 
of the Vaudois Valleys and the Nazarenes of Buda- 
Pesth, as well as other Christian communities and 
workers in Turkey, Syria, Egypt and Asia Minor. 
These journeys were to him a source of much enjoy- 
ment, although, taking as they often did, many 
months to accomplish, they brought with them no 
small sacrifice of time and income, and of his dearest 
private and personal interests. 

Throughout all these strenuous years of public 
service he was also carrying on an extensive legal 
pr actice, and occupied with the cares of his home and 
growing family. Nevertheless he found time, chiefly 
by rising very early in the morning, for continuous 
study, oor Biblical research, for wide reading in the 
Fathers and in Church History, and especially for 
seasons of quiet prayer and communion. Nothing 
was permitted to interfere with the family reading 
of the Scriptures in his household, morning and even- 
ing; in the busiest times his mind was ever at leisure 
to take part in it. Year by year, unto extreme old 
age, his spirit was that of a little child, looking in im- 
plicit faith and trust to his Heavenly Father, with 
the often quoted prayer upon his lips, ‘“* For Thy 
name’s sake lead me and guide me.” 

Our friend was ever accessible to the humblest of 
those who sought for help or counsel. From his early 
years in London it was his practice to invite his 
younger friends and pupils to his chambers or his 
home. ‘‘ He would lay his mind alongside of ours,” 
writes one of these, ‘and would meet religious doubts 
and difficulties in a comprehending, sympathizing 
spirit.” His grave and serious studies in no wise hin- 
dered him from being a most kindly host. Whether 
at his own table or at a meal elsewhere, his conversa- 
tion flowed freely, full of knowledge, sparkling with 
kindly humor, yet on worthy topics, and he was ever 
ready to be spiritually helpful to his companions. 

J. B. Braithwaite attended the London Yearly 
Meeting without a break for more than sixty years. 
It would be hard to exaggerate the love and affection 
he bore to this—the parent yearly meeting of the 
Society of Friends. Each recurring year he looked 
forward to its gathering with earnest thought and 
prayer. His share in its deliberations was a large 
one, and his pen was active in the issue of the epistles 
and documents year by year, as well as in the pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting for Sufferings, and in the 
successive revisions of the Book of Discipline. He 
felt his especial call to be the exposition of Christian 
doctrine. Firmly settled, after the difficulties of his 
early manhood were over, in the evangelical faith 


and in the conception of a spiritual gospel, our friend 
never tired of setting forth these doctrines in their 
simplicity. The central figure of the message of good 
tidings was ever present to his mind, a Saviour, cruci- 
fied, risen and glorified, through faith im whose suffer- 
ings and death men find forgiveness of their sins and 
entrance into the lite of loving service. Filled him- 
self with love and loyalty to his divine Master, our 
friend bore witness with the whole energy of his na- 
ture to the Lord Jesus Christ, as the Head of the 
Church and the President of all our assemblies. His 
intimate grasp of Scripture and his remarkable knowl- 
edge of historical and dogmatic theology helped to 
equip him for this service. But it was the fact that 
he knew these doctrines to be true in his own expe- 
rience, and lived by them daily in love and humility, 
that made his witness effective. 

It could hardly be otherwise than that one so sin- 
gularly gifted and so devoted should become in some 
degree a leader. Not the least of the spiritual gifts 
which he received was his willingness to devote them 
all to the Church of which he was a member. In 
looking back over the past half-century, we may per- 
haps discern that his was a unifying influence in our 
Society, that his clear conceptions of Christian truth 
and the wisdom of his counsels helped to preserve to 
our yearly meeting, during an age of rapid develop- 
ment in thought and method, a continuity of profes- 
sion and of life, free from schisms such as haye oc- 
curred elsewhere. Very characteristic of his attitude 
are words which he wrote in his diary respecting one 
such crisis in a sister yearly meeting: “ Oh, for the 
reconciling spirit of Jesus; a willingness to bear one 
another’s burdens; to heal, unite and strengthen, 
rather than wound, scatter, weaken and divide!” As 
our Society awoke to the duty of missionary work at 
home and abroad, he gave a generous sympathy to 
these causes, as well as to those of peace, temperance 
and national righteousness. Holding a position of 
such influence in the Society at large, he had yet 
grace to maintain the humble attitude of one who 
was but a member, loyal to his fellows, free alike 
from the combativeness of a controversialiag and 
the masterful spirit of a ruler. 


What has been already said will indicate the char- 


acter of J. B. Braithwaite’s ministry in our Meetings 
for Worship. It was a reflex of his own spirit, in- 
stinct with love, with hopefulness, with conviction; 
lucid in the exposition of doctrine, dwelling much 
upon the person and work of Christ, and on the spir- 
ituality and freeness of His dispensation; full also of 
precept for the daily life of prayer and service. Very 
reverent were his own vocal prayers, in which a 
strain of praise would often mingle, touched with a 
sense as of glory from above. 

Advancing years brought with them inward 
growth, to which his ministry and conversation bore 
witness. To some of those who knew him in later 
life only, it seemed as though the fervent faith of 
Paul has passed insensibly in him into the still higher 
experience which we think of as that of the old age 
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As one listened to his 
words or came under the influence of the unspoken 
tninistry of his personality, it seemed as though one 
were in the presence of a living commentary upon the 


epistle of the Elder of Ephesus, whose love and 


thought went out alike to old and young. Filled as 
he thus was with loving thought and sympathy for 
others, his presence with us seemed to bring a bene- 
diction, and his whole life to show forth the meaning 
of the words, ‘‘ The path of the just is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.” 

Age laid its hand very gently upon our beloved 
friend. So gradual was its approach, so unattended 
with disturbance or break-in his daily life, that he 
hardly seemed to notice when, one after another, the 
habits of his active days were laid aside. He attend- 
ed the yearly meeting of 1904, when he was nearly 
eighty-six years of age, and he still came to his own 
meeting at Westminster whenever strength allowed, 
sitting at home at other times, engaged, as his diary 
shows, in praying for his friends. He also addressed 
a letter to the yearly meeting of 1905, held at Leeds, 
which he was unable to attend. During his last ill- 
ness he was occupied in writing a message of love and 
exhortation to the members of his monthly meeting. 
The grace which had been with him all his life long 
upheld him to the close, and saved him in great meas- 
ure from the disappointments and trouble of mind 
which sometimes beset the old age of those whose 
lives have been filled with many-sided and purposeful 
activity. In the same childlike trust in which he had 
lived, he came to his end. “JI am quietly waiting,” 
he said, “ for the summons of the King.” 

He passed away at his residence, 312 Camden 
Road, on the 15th of Eleventh month, 1905, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age, having been a recorded 
minister for sixty-one years.—F'rom the Minutes of 
London Yearly Meeting, 1906. 


WHERE TO FIND CHRIST. 


History, even gospel history, cannot tell us as much 
of Christ as He will tell us of Himself. The phrase 
“ back to Christ ” puts the emphasis in the wrong di- 
rection. It has been well urged that ‘“ forward to 
Christ” is the summons that we need, for every 
study of Him reveals that he is far ahead of anything 
to which the Christian Church has ever attained. 
We have something better than a mere record of a 
perfect life that was lived nineteen centuries ago. 
We have a Saviour who is a present Leader; who 
knows the world, not merely as it was in Galilee un- 
der Roman emperors, but as it is in republies and do- 
minions and kingdoms and empires to-day. No dith- 
eulties that modern, complex life presents are a 
match for Him; no achievements that men have yet 
made are equal to what He invites men to. The past 
cannot contain Him. His richest blessings are ahead; 
and only as we move ever forward, following His 
teaching, shall we find Him.—S. S. Times. 


Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
SEVENTH MONTH 15, 1906. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 


Luke 10: 25-37. 


LESSON III. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
Matt. 5: 7, 


DAILY READINGS 


Second-day, Seventh mo. 9.—The good Samaritan. Luke 10: 1-24. 
Third-day, Seventh mo. 10.—Love to God. Deut. 6: 1-18. 

Fourth-day, Seventh mo. 11.—Love for neightor. Ley. 19: 1148, 
Fifth-day, Seventh mo, 12.—Coals of fire. Rom. 12: 9-21. , 
Sixth-day, Seventh mo. 13,—Greatness of love. 1 Cor. 13: 1-10, 
Seventh-day, Seventh mo. 14.—Perfe tion eflove. Matt. 5; 42-48. 
First-day Seventh mo, 15.—The great commandment. Mark 12; 28-34, 


inie.—Late i the fall’ of 99 A. TD. 
several weeks after the last lesson. 


Probably 


Place.—In Perea, the country east of the Jordan. 
The scene of the Parable is laid on the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. 

Rulers.—Same as in preceding lessons. 

Parallel Passages—None. Compare Matt. 19: 
16-22. 

Jesus remained in Galilee for some time after the 
period of the last lesson, except a visit to Jerusalem 
at the time of the Feast of Tabernacles. He now 
went into the region known as Perea and did not re- 
turn to Galilee. As nearly as can be worked out it 
would seem that He had been in Judea about one 
year, Galilee about a year and nine months, and now 
He enters upon the last five months of His ministry, 
which was devoted to Perea. 


25. “ Lawyer.” A teacher of the Mosaic Law. 
There was probably little or no difference between a 
Seribe and a lawyer. ‘Tempted him.” Literally, 
“put him to the test.” There does not seem to have 
been any hostile intent in his questioning. Compare 
chapter 11: 54. “ Master.” Teacher. We retain 
this meaning in “ schoolmaster.” ‘“‘ What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life?” Here the man seems to 
mean the future life. 

26. “ What is written in the law? how readest 
thou?” An eminently fitting reply under the cir- 
cumstances, as the young man considered himself an 
authority on such questions. 

27. The young man’s answer was taken from 
Deut. 6: 5 and Lev. 19: 18. Compare Christ’s 
answer as given in Matthew 22: 37. It is hardly 
likely that it is intended that we should dissect this 
answer. The meaning is that God should be loved by 
every part of us capable of lovmg—the whole man 
should be His. ‘‘ Thy neighbor as thyself.” Duties 
to God and to man are thus brought together. 

28. “ Thou hast answered right: this do and thou 
shalt live.” He had not quoted tradition but the 
Seriptures. He had offered no quibbling definitions 
or laid weight on externals, but went to the root of 
the matter. 

29. “ But he, desiring to justify himself.” He 
doubtless felt that he had not lived up to his own 
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standard, and wishing to ward off personal applica- 
tions asked another question, which was more theo- 
retical, “Who is my neighbor?” 

30. “Jesus made answer and said.” R. V. He 
answered by a parable. “A certain man was going 
down.” Jerusalem was nearly four thousand feet 
higher than Jericho, so the word “ down ” is strictly 
correct. It was a rough and dangerous path and fre- 
quented by banditti. “ He fell among robbers, who 
both stripped him and beat him and departed, leaving 
him half dead.” Amer. R. V. Took from him all he 
had. - 

31. “ A certain priest was going down that way: 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other 
side.” He, too, was doubtless afraid of robbers, and 
felt that he had not time to look after a man in such a 
condition. 

32. “ And in like manner a Levite also, when he 
came to the place, and saw him, passed by on the 
other side.” R. V. The priest and the Levite acted 
precisely alike. Mercy was enjoined by the law, par- 
ticularly towards a brother Jew, and the inference is 
that the sufferer was a Jew, yet both priest and Le- 
vite failed to practice what they had been taught. 

33. “ But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was, and when he saw him, he was 
moved with compassion.” ‘The Samaritans were a 
mixed race, descended from Jews who remained in 
Palestine at the times of the captivities and intermar- 
ried with the heathen immigrants. They used only 
the Pentateuch, and by worshiping on Mount Gerizim 
doubly offended the Jews. Compare John 4: 9, 20; 
Luke 9: 52-56. It was contrary to Jewish tradition 
and education to think that a Samaritan could do any- 
thing worthy of admiration or praise. It is remark- 
able that in 1904 the present Samaritan High Priest 
came to Jerusalem to welcome the great Sunday 
School Convention. 


34. “ Oil and wine ” were regular remedies. The 
Samaritan performed all the offices which the priest 
or the Levite should have done, and this to an enemy 
of his race. He simply saw in him a fellow man suf- 
fering and in need of help, and he helped him, not 
asking who he was. 

35. “Two pence,” the cost of two days’ labor 
(Matt. 20: 2); it would be about equal to $3.00 or 
$4.00 at the present time. Probably this was all he 
felt he could spare, but note that he promised to make 
good any further expense. 


36. “ Which of these three thinkest thou was 
proved neighbor?” R. V. ‘ The parable is a reply 
not to the lawyer’s question, but to the spirit which 
prompted the question.” The Samaritan did not ask 
himselt, Is this man my neighbor, but the love or 
compassion moved him to act the part of a neighbor. 

37. The lawyer, though he seems to use a circum- 
locution to avoid praising the Samaritan by name, is 
honest in his reply, and states a great principle. ‘‘ Go 
thou and do likewise.” Obedience was what the 
lawyer needed. He knew the law, now he was bound 
to carry it out. 


) 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Every one in real need is our neighbor. 

2. Practical religion is essential; no love is real 
love unless it is exercised in service of some kind for 
some one else’s benefit. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH FIFTEENTH, 1906. 


HOW CAN I BE A TRUE FRIEND? 
PLOVeruiseL us LS.s 24; 2739517519 Heels 47-9) 10; 


Second-day, Seventh mo. 9.—Ruth and Naomi. Ruth 1: 14-18. 
Third-day, Seventh mo. 10.—David and Jonathan. 1 Sam. 18: 1-4. 
Fourth-day, Seventh mo. 11.—David and Nahash. 2 Sam. 10: 1, 2. 
Fifth-day, Seventh mo. 12.—David and Hiram. 1 Kings 5: 1-12. 
Sixth-day, Seventh mo. 13.—Paul and Epaphroditus, Phil. 2: 25-30. 
Seventh-day, Seventh mo. 14.—Paul and Timothy. 1 Cor. 16: 10-16. 


It was a saying of the ancients that he that has a 
friend has another self. Bacon takes exception to this 
by asserting that a friend is far more than another 
self, in that many things that a man cannot properly 
do for himself a friend may gracefully do for him; 
and while a man’s body is confined to one place, the 
offices of life may by reason of friendship be exer- 
cised in his behalf where he is not. 


Our Scripture examples illustrate this enlarging of 
one’s life. Ruth won for Naomi the rights of her pos- 
session and a name among the ancestry of Jesus. 
Nahash secured for his son what he himself would 
have gladly given, and indeed did give by the hand 
of friendship through David; and so of each of them. 


The fruits of friendship are various, but there is 
none higher than that by which we are ourselves de- 
veloped and made a means of development in others. 
Among the heavenly bodies are found such har- 
monies and interactions as made it possible for the 
existence and position of Neptune to be determined 
as a result of observations of the movements of 
Uranus and calculations based on them before the 
planet was discovered by the telescope. If the orbits 
of the planets are maintained only by the influence 
of one upon another—or rather of all among them- 
selves as they move about their great center—how 
shall we hope to be in right relations to our Sun of 
Righteousness without the human fellowship that He 
meant for us? 


The striving for many friends may well be a snare, 


but the very purpose of friendliness arising within 
ourselves is a reward. We may, if we choose, make 


the worst of one another; but we may also make 


the best, and the outworking of that choice wins a 
like return, while what we ourselves become is not 
the least of the gains. 


One of our verses gives a thought that the world 
needs—that a friend is such not on sunny days alone. 
The flight of riches cuts off many a hanger-on who 
called himself a friend. Real disgrace leaves few 
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friends; but where is Jesus then? Is not His hand 
stretched out still, and the door standing open, wait- 
ing if perchance there shall be a return from the far 
country’ “If they fall, the one shall lift up his fel- 
low.” The cords of friendship may have to be re- 
laxed in so far as they bind to intimacy of association, 
but they should never be turned into barriers to close 
the door against any for whom Christ died. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


A VISIT TO FRIENDS’ MISSION IN JAPAN. 
Editor Ture American FRIEND: 


Having a few days’ stopover at Yokohama (Fifth 
month 13th to 17th) on my way to Manila, I took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to visit the Friends at 
Tokyo. 

Was more than gratified with the scope and char- 
acter of the work, which proves the sincerity and abil- 
ity of our missionaries. 

Gilbert Bowles, who has charge of the evangelis- 
tic department, is pushing it on every line. Besides 
the regular Sabbath services, mid-week prayer meet- 
ings and his many other duties, he has opened 
up a very promising work among the university stu- 
dents in the way of Bible classes and personal work. 
During my short stay at the mission three or four 
young men came to him for personal interviews re- 
garding the Christian life. One evening we invited 
about a dozen of them in for a social evening. We 
took occasion to give a little gospel message and 
closed with prayer. The young men seemed to enjoy 
the whole affair, both social and religious. 

The work in this department is growing so rapidly 
that Gilbert Bowles is not able with all his other 
duties to give as much time to it as it deserves. There 
are opportunities for Bible classes that he cannot take 
and there is urgent need of a capable young man to 
assist him. He is hoping and praying that such a one 
may be sent, and I trust that Friends at home will 
rise to this glorious opportunity. 

Another line in which he is just now very much in- 
terested is the peace movement for Japan. This has 
been taking form quietly for a year or more, but not 
until a few weeks ago was anything definite accom- 
plished. Names of prominent Japanese citizens to 
the number of a score or more had been secured, as 
well as the missionaries of the various denominations, 
and they were called together and organized into a 
working body under a constitution. Many more of 
the leading citizens of Tokyo are interested, and the 
movement promises to be a success. 

The girls’ school, superintended. by Miss Ellis, also 
seems to be doing well. There are ninety-three girls 
enrolled, of whom about one-half are day students. 
Most of the resident pupils are converted during their 
school course. 

Miss Lewis and Miss Tabor are making fine prog- 
ress with the language, and at the same time teaching 


in the English department. Miss Longstreth, with 
Mrs. Bowles and the children, is at the seashore for 
a much-needed rest. I spent one day very pleasantly 
with them at the little seaside cottage. 

The missionaries are very comfortably situated and 
all in good spirits, with many evidences of God’s bless- 
ing upon them. The school is outgrowing the accom- 
modations, several applicants having to be turned 
away this year, and they are praying that the pur- 
chase of an adjoining lot and building may be effected 
this year. There will very soon be need of another 
lady teacher, and it would be well to have her sent im- 
mediately in order to begin language study. 

With thanks to God for the privilege of visiting so 
interesting a mission and becoming better acquainted 
with such devoted workers, I am 


Sincerely, 


C. G. McCuiean. 


Edurational. 


PENN COLLEGE. 


Another successful year ended with commence- 
ment week, the 13th ult. being the closing day. On 
the 7th, 8th and 9th the freshmen public and the pub- 
lic exercises of the two foremost literary societies 
were very creditable exhibitions. The baccalaureate 
address by President Rosenberger, Sabbath after- 
noon, the 10th, on “They Go from Strength to: 
Strength,” was heard with great interest by a large 
number of people. Large audiences always turn out 
for the president’s baccalaureate addresses. The ad- 
dress to the graduating class of the Academy, by E!- 
lison R. Purdy, A.M., on “ The Real Thing,” was 
highly praised. His bold distinction in education and 
in life between the genuine and the counterfeit made 
a lasting impression. Allusion was made to a young 
man who last year went to a so-called university, 
where he could graduate in a year or two, in prefer- 
ence to Penn College, where it would require six 
years. He will come to Penn next year. 

The commencement address, on “‘ Current Tenden- 
cies in Education,” was by Richard G. Boone, LL.D., 
of Yonkers, N. Y., the editor of Hducation. It was 
an able and practical effort to set forth the salient 
facts of education and apply them to present condi- 
tions of life. 

This year twenty young men and women were ad- 
mitted to bachelor’s degrees and four to the degree of 
Master of Arts. The Haverford Scholarship was 
awarded to Charles R. Hoover, and the Bryn Mawr: 
Scholarship to Hazel Howard, both of Oskaloosa. 
The following prizes were announced: The W. G. 
Tyler prizes in oratory brought out excellent ora- 
tions, and fifty dollars was distributed in three prizes. 
Twenty-five dollars given by the Misses Seabury, of 
New Bedford, Mass., was divided into four prizes for 
competitive theses on the subject of “ Peace,” while 
Mrs. A. E. White, of Methuen, Mass., gave a prize of 
ten dollars on the best thesis in Church History,,. 
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“Christian Liberty in the Seventeenth Century ” 
being the subject this year. 

As in other years, a number of former students 
have been doing graduate work in various higher in- 
stitutions. Some have reflected high honors upon 
their alma mater, some in science, some in medicine, 
some in law. Six have been in theological schools. 


Among these a graduate from Penn’s Classical Bibli- 


cal Course entered a theological seminary of high- 
est grade with almost two years to his credit. The 
Biblical Department seeks to unite a genuine spirit- 
ual life with a high standard of Christian scholarship 
and true Friendly ideals. Hence students from near 
and far are found in its classes. Its students num- 
bered thirty-one the past year, of whom fourteen 
were ministers. Jor some years Penn’s increasing 
enrollment exceeded that of any other Friends’ col- 
lege. Then it fell off a little for a year or two. 
Again it has risen to a total of 412, two above the 
number given in the catalogue. 

Particularly worthy of note is an excellent thesis 
on ** Women Ministers,” presented for the Master’s 
Degree, by Mary H. Lewis, which sought the evi- 
dences beyond the Society of Friends, and the author 
was thus prepared to bring forth fresh facts on the 
subject in a speech before the Alumni Association. 
Equally noteworthy was the regular annual alumni 
address on ‘‘ George Fox and the Friends,” by Alice 
Heald Mendenhall, which made a profound impres- 
sion upon a largely non-Friendly audience. 

Penn has closed a successful year, and although 
there have been and are difficulties to overcome, there 
are the courage and confidence to meet them and good 
hope that the Quaker qualities of education will be 
promoted in the Northwest portion of the Middle 


West. W.L. P. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL. 


A prosperous year at Moses Brown School was 
closed by the commencement exercises, on Fourth- 
day, Sixth month 13th. The day was beautiful, and 
an unusually large number of interested friends gath- 
ered to congratulate the Class of 1906 on the success- 
ful completion of their academic work. 

The singing of ‘ In the Shadow of the Elms,” and 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Long Live the Good School ” and “ Eter- 
nal Goodness,” was a pleasant feature of the pro- 
eram. 

The principal outlined the policy of the school, and 
called attention to several desirable improvements 
which it is hoped may be carried out in the near fu- 
ture. Mention was made of a memorial gateway soon 
to be erected by Joshua L. Baily and his sons, of 
Philadelphia. 

A number of prizes were given for excellence in 
various lines of school work. 

After the awarding of the diplomas a very earnest 
and interesting address on ‘‘ The By-products of 
Life” was delivered by Dr. Rufus M. Jones, 
Professor of Philosophy at Haverford College. 
The hearers, younger as well as older, listened 
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with great enjoyment to the play of humor and the 
stirring appeals with which the speaker enforced his 
subject. 

An informal luncheon was served on the lawn, 
atter which the guests scattered to inspect the studio 
and gymnasium and to enjoy a social reunion ‘ In the 
Shadow of the Elms.” 


Carrespandence. 


Editor THr AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I notice an error in THE AMERICAN FRIEND in the the an- 
nouncement of Iowa Yearly Meeting. The minute of adjourn- 
ment sets it on the Third-day after the last First-day in Highth 
month, That would be the 28th, instead of the 24th, as you 
have it. ELLIson R. Purpy, 

Clerk of Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. 


PIONEER WORK IN IDAHO. 


About eighteen months ago Anson Cox commenced preach= 
ing at Fairview School House in Canyon County, about five 
miles west of Caldwell. In First month, 1905, a revival meet- 
ing was held and twenty-eight persons joined Friends, a num- 
ber of them being children. Sabbath School and regular ser- 
vices were established. In the spring of 1905 Anson Cox 
settled on his homestead, about five miles from the school 
house. Other families followed. This spring, a Sabbath School 
and regular services were commenced. The Friends of these 
two neighborhoods joined in a request for a monthly meeting. 
The request was granted, and the monthly meeting ordered 
established by Newberg Quarterly Meeting, Ore. A part of the 
committee were present at Fairview School House on the 16th 
of Sixth month, and the monthly meeting was started, named 
Mountain View Monthly Meeting. 

The Friends arranged for an all-day meeting, including Chil- 
dren’s Day exercises, and a dinner on the grounds. A tempo- 
rary tabernacle was erected adjoining a dwelling house, a 
wagon sheet furnishing the material; chairs, boards, benches 
and boxes were seats. Native flowers, gathered from among 
the sage brush, and wild rye, and beautiful roses from near-by 
farms formed the floral decorations. The soil, a voleanic ash, 
during the day was tramped into dust. The view was indeed 
inspiring. To the northeast the landmark Squaw Butte stood 
forth in prominence. To the east were the massive Saw Tooth 
Range; to the south, across the Snake River, were the Owyhee 
Mountains, their rugged slopes covered with a white mantle 
of snow. To the west the mountains of Malheur County, Ore., 
greeted the eye. While gazing on this scene the words of the 
psalmist came to my mind, “ As the mountains are round about. 
Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people from hence- 
forth even forever.” Two religious services were held, beside 
the children’s exercises, and a praise service. The blessing of 
God rested on the work, and many hearts were deeply touched. 
On this bench land, amidst the sage brush, are the settlers 
waiting for the coming of the water from the government 
reservoir now in course of construction. But spiritually the 
prophecy has been fulfilled. ‘ The wilderness and solitary place 
shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” This work is greatly hampered because of the 
need of an adequate place for meeting. The home of William 
Brown is now the only possible place to hold Sabbath School 
and meeting. The attendance would be considerably increased 
if a suitable meeting place could be provided. There are now 
four monthly meetings in Idaho: three in Boise Valley—New 
Hope, Boise and Mountain View. A request for a quarterly 
meeting comprising these meetings has been endorsed by New- 
berg Quarterly Meeting, and will be acted upon at the next 
yearly meeting. 

Woodland Monthly Meeting, near Lewiston, is a small meet- 
ing belonging to Salem Quartely Meeting, Oregon. 

AARON M. Bray. 

Boise, Idaho, Sixth month 19th, 1906. 


Morille, Ireland, Sixth month, 1906. 
On hoard S. 8. “ Astoria.” 
“So he bringeth them into the desired haven.” Much of 
scripture is made more real from the intimate knowledge of 
the ways of “those who go down to the sea in ships.” 
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How different are all the days! To eat, to sleep, to think, the 
strain of life lifted, children once more; reading, playing, going 
to meals when called, and meals coming to you. when uncalled 
for, but nevertheless appreciated, y 

The first meals crowd the saloons with eager appetites. Then 
there are many vacant seats, which are filled again one by one, 
as the shores of the “ Beautiful Green Isle” are approached. 

Happy the person who has prepared carefully for the trip. 
And the one who has a store of good thoughts to think, and 
who thinks of God. 

When waves are climbing the decks, black and ominous, like 
the clutching hands of some insatiable monster; winds whis- 
tling through the cordage in wildest shrieks as of pain. The 
great ship tossing, rolling, shivering in the mighty power of 
it all. Then, to reassure one’s self in the sureness of “the 
Father’s ” presence. This is rest of soul. 

To awaken in the night and hear the awful boom of thun- 
der. To lie and listen to the weird voices of the ship in its 
ereakings, whirlings, drippings, the uncanniness of it all is 
almost maddening. What a time to learn self-control and drop 
all care into His control, who is concerned for thee. “ The 
man without God is like a bird flying over a shoreless ocean— 
no rest above, no place of rest below,” so someone has expressed 
it. The Turks call a bird which flies across the Bosphorus in 
endless quest, “the lost soul.” 

Trivialities on ship board are events. An incoming steamer, 
a fishing schooner, a sporting porpoise, a lazy sea gull, all 
arouse the deepest interest. 

As the days go by the passengers become acquainted. Games 
and sports are entered into with zest. Shuffleboard or deck bil- 
liards, ring toss and jumping the rope; then tugs of war, leap 
frog, and we are all boys and girls once more, despite gray 
hairs and scars, 

We fit names to our new neighbors. Bound for Glasgow, there 
are many of that nationality—the genial professor of classical 
languages from Glasgow University. He has visited Boston, 
and returns disappointed, but determined to come again to 
“your wonnerful country” “whaur ye dinna wourk so hard 
as in Scotland”; the bride and groom for whom the ship 
waited—they who make one steamer rug cover two—but’ then 
the minister has pronounced them one; the tall pine from 
Seattle, a department store manager, leader of games and good 
fellowship; the rotund Father O’Neil, who is accompanied by 
his pretty nieces, who are going to see the “owld sod” for the 
first time; the home missionary from Dakota, just out of 

‘Union Theological Seminary, going over for a finishing touch 
to his education; Johnnie and his mother, the lad who wants 
things—“ if you don’t giv it, muffer, I throw myself down nis 
hole and nen you so sorry ye didna”; the fat man, who takes 
“eounterbalancing whiskey ”—“ ye see, I’se got ter reel ony- 
way, so this makes me reel nuther way, an’, ’tween the two, I 
keeps all straight.” Then he rolls off along the deck. As the 
days pass, new acquaintances are made, and the fellow-pas- 
sengers become more and more like one family. The nearer we 
come to port the closer should be the companionship of Chris- 
tians. I was chosen to preside as chairman of the saloon con- 
cert given for the benefit of “The Sailors’ Orphan Society of 
Scotland.” The volunteers gave a fine program of songs, reci- 
tations, violin, piano and bagpipe music. 

The religious services were well attended—Episcopalian in 
the first cabin and Roman Catholic in the second cabin. 

In the afternoon of First-day I visited the sailors’ quarters 
and held an interesting and, I trust, profitable meeting. They 
work very hard and have little attention of a religious char- 
acter. J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


; of Interest Among Ourselves. 


————— 


TEN WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS. 
“The American Friend” will be sent ten weeks for 
ten cents to any one not now a subscriber. Address, 
“The American Friend,” 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Henry Douglas will spend some time attending meet- 
ings in New England. 

Augustus T. Murray will spend some weeks during the sum- 
mer at New Bedford, Mass. 

William and Susan T. Thompson reached home from Eng- 
land in time to attend New England Yearly Meeting. 

There was an impressive row of aged Friends at New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting. The concluding minute expressed appre- 
ciation of their presence and counsel. 
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Mary Heustis Fawcett, of Mount Vernon, Ia., has recently 
issued an attractive volume of poetry, entitled “ Marguerite.” 
She will send a copy to any address for $1.00. 

George Willis, of Ohio, has been holding meetings at Silver 
Bay, Vt. He attended the closing sitting of New England 
Yearly Meeting, and then went on to Portsmouth, R. I., where 
he will have part in extended evangelistic work. 

Prof. J. Edwin Jay, of Friends’ University, and Prof. Fran- 
cis K. Jones, of Pacific College, have been doing work at Yale 
University this year. Both received their master’s degree last 
week and will return to their respective fields of labor with 
new vigor and knowledge. 

Henry W. Fry, of London, England, a grandson of Elizabeth 
Fry, was with Chicago Friends last week. He contemplates 
spending a few days with friends in Richmond, Ind. He is 
traveling with a concern to awaken interest in and promote 
a study of early Friendly principals. 

Cyrus Williams, of Barber’s Mills Monthly Meeting, Wells 
County, Ind., has moved with his family to Winchester, Tenn., 
for his health. If he continues to improve in health as he has 
up to the present time, they will make this their permanent. 
home. Other Friends wishing to go South would do well to 
write him or N. Alva Bond, at Winchester, Tenn. 

Commencement exercises were held at Raisin Valley Sem- 
inary., Adrian, Mich. the 22d ultimo. A class of seven received 
diplomas. Dr. E. D. Starbuck, of Richmond, Ind., delivered 
the class address. At a farewell reception to students and 
members of his congregation, Principal Dillon’s engagement to 
Miss Bertha Porter, preceptress, was formally announced. 

The Union Street Friends Meeting at Kokomo, Ind., is mak- 
ing a study of the early history of Friends. They give a social 
once a month at the meeting house, in addition to which am 
interesting program is rendered. On Sixth-day evening, Sixth 
month 22d, the pastor, Richard Haworth, gave an address om 
“George Fox, the Spirit of the Man.” The membership is 
manifesting quite an interest in the work. 

Spiceland Academy, Ind., has closed another successful year. 
The attendance from a distance was excellent. This is a source 
of gratification, especially as the standard of work is now at 
the highest in the history of the Academy. The commence- 
ment week was marked by various interesting events. The 
field-day events were watched by large crowds. The class 
sermon by Rev. Mr. van Dyke and the class address by State 
Superintendent Cotton were both enjoyed by large audiences. 
The alumni meeting and the alumni picnic proved the good will 
and interest of the old students for Spiceland Academy. A few 
changes have been made for the coming year. The study of 
the Bible has been made an elective subject for credit. Though 
the work in the Academy is under material disadvantages, it is 
hoped that soon the financial conditions will give needed help. 


BORN. 


WILLIAMS.—To Carl Benezette and Irene Hawtin Williams, 
at Western Springs, Ill., Sixth month 25th, 1906, a daughter, 
Leila Hawtin. 


DIED. 


CHAPMAN.—At his home in Bloomingdale, Ind., Sixth month 
16th, 1906, George Chapman, aged 81 years. He was born in 
Yorkshire. England, but most of his life was spent in this com- 
munity. He served forty years as trustee, and for many years 
has sat at the head of Bloomingdale Meeting. 


Coox.—At Pasadena, Cal., Sixth month 10th, 1906, Abbie H. 
Cook, wife of Harmon Cook and daughter of Dunn L. and Re- 
becea Chamness, aged 64 years. The deceased was ready and 
waiting for the rest beyond this life. 


Gurrorp.—At Iowa Falls. Iowa, Fourth month 21st, 1906, 
Enoch T. Gifford, in his 68th vear. The deceased was a man 
of sterling integrity, interested, faithful and strong in church 
work. He did his part well as a pioneer in a new country. 


Jessup.—At her home in Plainfield, Ind., Second month 18th, 
1906, in her 77th year, Massey Jessup, widow of Nathan Jes- 
sup, and daughter of Hezekiah and Massey Sanders. She lived 
a strong Christian life. 


OVERMAN.—At Marion, Ind., Sixth month 10th, 1906, David 
Overman, son of John and Ann Overman, in his 67th year. 
He was a birthright and esteemed member of Marion Monthly 
Meeting, and had for several years been an elder in the church. 
He was very liberal in his financial support of the church, and 
in assisting those calling upon him who were requiring aid. 
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Events and Comments. 


Congress adjourned the 30th ult. The 
Railroad Rate Bill, the Panama Canal 
decision, and the Meat Inspection pro- 
vision were the most important matters 
disposed of. The admission of Okla- 
homa as a State is also of considerable 
importance. 


Commander Booth-Tucker was mar- 
ried last week to Minnie Reid at the Sal- 
vation Army’s citadel, South Tottenham, 
England. General Booth officiated. Only 
relatives and high officers of the Salva- 
tion Army were present. 


WELL POSTED 


A California Doctor with Forty Years’ 
Experience. 

“In my 40 years’ experience as a 
teacher and practitioner along hygienic 
lines,” says a Los Angeles physician, “I 
have never found a food to compare with 
Grape-Nuts for the benefit of the general 
health of all classes of people. I have 
recommended Grape-Nuts for a number 
of years to patients with the greatest 
success and every year’s experience 
makes me more enthusiastic regarding 
its use. 

“TI make it a rule to always recom- 
mend Grape-Nuts and Postum Food Cof- 
fee in place of coffee when giving my 
patients instructions as to diet, for I 
know both Grape-Nuts and Postum can 
be digested by anyone. 

“As for myself, when engaged in much 
mental work my diet twice a day con- 
sists of Grape-Nuts and rich cream. I 
find it just the thing to build up gray 
matter and keep the brain in good work- 
ing order. 

“Jn addition to its wonderful effects 
as a brain and nerve food Grape-Nuts 
always keeps the digestive organs in per- 
fect, healthy tone. I carry it with me 
when I travel; otherwise I am almost 
certain to have trouble with my stom- 
ach.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Strong endorsements like the above 
from physicians all over the country 
have stamped Grape-Nuts the most 
scientific food in the world. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


The contract for dredges to be used in 
constructing the Panama Canal was let 
to the Maryland Steel Company. The 
Government has been criticised, since the 
price agreed upon, is a little in advance 
of a foreign bid, but the difference is 
slight and the reciprocal advantages will 
doubtless off-set it. 


Governor A. B. Cummins, of Iowa, has 
just issued a call for an Interstate Con- 
vention for the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the popular election of United 
States Senators, to be held at Des 
Moines, Ninth month 2d. The conven- 
tion will be attended by a commission 
composed of five delegates from each 
State in the Union. 


Another sensational murder took place 
in New York City last week. Harry K. 
Thaw, a -young multi-millionaire of 
Pittsburg, and the husband of a notori- 
ous chorus girl, shot and killed Stanford 
White, a wealthy architect of New York, 
who was also a libertine. The affair oc- 
curred at the Madison Square Roof Gar- 
den’s opening performance, and seems to 
have been caused by jealousy. 


The recent New York Legislature pro- 
vided for war on mosquitoes in that 
State. The measure provides that when 
a local board of health shall determine 
that any accumulation of water breeding 
mosquito larve is a nuisance and a dan- 
ger to life and health, the owner shall 
bear all or part of the cost of its sup- 
pression, for which an action may be 
maintained, and such expense shall be- 
come a first lien on the premises. 


The hope for success of the reform 
forces in Pennsylvania was enhanced last 
week by the action of the Democratic 
State Convention. Lewis Emery, Jr., the 
Lincoln party candidate for Governor, 
was endorsed and the way opened for 
fusion of the reformed Republicans or 
Lincolnites and the Democrats. State 
Treasurer Perry, the Prohibition nomi- 
nee for Governor, is urging the cold 
water men to drop him and endorse 
Emery. If this is done the reform fac- 
tions will be united in their fight for Gov- 
ernor against the old Republican organi- 
zation, known as the “ machine.” 


Another anti-trust decision of consid- 
erable importance was handed down by 
Judge Ryan, of St. Louis, last week. He 
ruled that a purchaser does not have to 
pay for goods bought from a so-called 
trust. The Cahill-Swift Manufacturing 
Company had brought suit for $240 
against Joseph F. Walsh, a plumber, on 
the allegation that Walsh had bought 
goods to the value of the judgment 
asked and had refused to pay for them. 
Walsh acknowledged that this was true, 
but his counsel argued that Walsh did 
not have to pay for goods brought from 
a trust any more than he would have to 


* pay a gambling debt. 


We can form some idea of the extent 
of the automobile business from the 
figures recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. More 
than four million dollars’ worth of au- 
tomobiles were brought into this coun- 
try during the fiscal year just closed, and 
more than three million dollars’ worth 
exported during the same time. The 


rapid increase in the use of automobiles 
is shown in a marked degree both by the 


| figures of the Bureau of Statistics and 


those of the Bureau of the Census. The 
value of automobiles manufactured in 
1900 is given by the census figures at 
only $4,748,011, and in 1905, as above 
indicated, at $26,645,064. The Bureau 
of Statistics figures will show approxi- 
mately four million dollars’ worth of au- 
tomobiles imported in the fiscal year 
1906, against less than two and a half 
millions in 1905, about one and half mil- 
lions in 1904, and about one million in 
1903. 


The Railroad Rate bill, which has 
caused so much contention in both 
branches of Congress, is now a law. The 
measure went into effect immediately. 
The clause concerning the granting of 
free passes was the last bone of conten- 
tion. About the only class debarred 
from such privileges is National and 
State officials. Many feel that the way 
is left open for the railroad companies 
to use undue influences in controlling 
political conventions, and thus indirectly 
in determining legislation. After Fifth 
month Ist, 1908, it shall be unlawful for 
railroad companies to engage in mining 
or producing any commodity entering 
into interstate business. Trunk lines are 
commanded to afford switch connections 
for short spur lines from mines or shops 
producing articles for interstate com- 
merce. Equally good service and ac- 
commodations are commanded from the 
carriers for all passengers who pay a 
rate and like amount of fare. Carriers 
are required to file with the commission 
all rates and fares and charges for trans- 
portation between points on their own 
lines and points on the lines of other car- 
riers which have been through-rated with 
them. Such statements must also in- 
clude all charges for special facilities, 
such as icing storage, terminal charges 
and all similar charges. Changes in 
these charges cannot be made until after 
thirty days’ notice to the commission. 
No carrier can engage in interstate com- 


SOUTHERN’S NEW OFFICE. 


The Southern Railway management 
announces that effective July 1st next, 
they will move their uptown office from 
No. 1185 Broadway to No. 1200 Broad- 
way, corner of Twenty-ninth Street 
(Gilsey House corner). This new office 
is now being handsomely fitted up and 
will, when completed, be the most prom- 
inent passenger and ticket office in New 
York City. Elaborate sign work is be- 
ing prepared, and otherwise the promi- 
nence of the office will demonstrate the 
importance of the Southern Railway as 


the great highway into and through the. 


South. 

The prominence that the Southern 
Railway is gaining in the East is only 
partially demonstrated by this advance 
step in the arrangement of its new up- 
town office in New York City, and goes 
still further to show the advancement 
and progress of the South, such a great 
portion of which is served with excellent 
transportation facilities by the Southern. 

In addition to its new uptown office at 
No. 1200 Broadway, the Southern Rail- 
way continues to maintain its downtown 
office at 271 Broadway, corner of Cham- 
bers Street. — “Leonard’s Railway 
News,” New York, June 9, 1906. 
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merce unless it shall have complied with 
the requirement that all charges shall be 
filed with the commission. The failure 
of any corporation to comply with the 
law in filing its schedule of charges and 
rates is constituted a misdemeanor and 
is punishable by a fine of not less than 
$1,000 and not more than $20,000 for 
each offense. 


The Government will bear the expense 
of meat inspection. The following are 
some of the provisions in part of the new 
law: Before any cattle, sheep, swine or 
goats are taken into any of these estab- 
lishments for slaughtering and prepara- 
tion for market they are to be examined 
while alive. The carcasses of all cattle, 
sheep, swine or goats that are slaugh- 
tered in any packing house are to be 
carefully inspected to see whether they 
are sound, healthful and fit for human 
food, and if they are, they are to be 
tagged “inspected and passed,” and if 
they are not, they are to be tagged “ in- 
spected and condemned.” After this 
first inspection another inspection of 
careasses or parts of carcasses may be 
had whenever the inspector thinks neces- 
sary to see whether or not the meat has 
become unsound, unhealthful and unfit 
for human food. An inspection shall 
also be made of all meat food products, 
and this inspection shall follow the pro- 
duct into the can, pot, canvas or other 
receptacle into which the same is put un- 
til the same is sealed. Government in- 
spectors have the right to enter any part 
of any establishment whether by day or 
by night, and whether the establishment 
is open or closed or whether any work is 
being done therein or not. All establish- 
ments which prepare meat for interstate 
or foreign commerce shall be inspected 


CLEVER DOCTOR 


Cured a Twenty Years’ Trouble Without 
Any Medicine. 


A wise Indiana physician cured 20 
years’ stomach disease without any 
medicine, as his patient tells. “I had 
stomach trouble for 20 years, tried allo- 


‘pathic medicines, patent medicines, and 


all the simple remedies suggested by my 
friends, but grew worse all the time. 

“Finally a doctor who is the most 
prominent physician in this part of the 
State told me medicine would do me no 
good, only irritating my stomach and 
making it worse—that I must look to 
diet and quit drinking coffee. 

“T cried out in alarm, ‘ Quit drinking 
coffee!’ Why, “What will I drink ?’ 

“<Try Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I 
drink it and you will like it when it is 
made according to directions, with cream, 
for it is delicious and has none of the 
bad effects coffee has.” 

“Well, that was two years ago, and I 
am still drinking Postum. My stomach 
is right again, and I know Doctor hit 
the nail on the head when he decided 
coffee was the cause of all my trouble. I 
only wish I had quit it years ago and 
drank Postum in its place.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ 
trial of Postum in place of coffee works 
wonders. There’s a reason. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


by expert sanitary inspectors, and must 
be kept in sanitary conditions, according 
to’ rules and regulations provided by the 
Government. Inspectors are to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTIAN HOME FOR 
A GOOD WOMAN. 


A good young or middle-aged woman 
is needed at “Roseland,” the pretty 
country home belonging to the under- 
signed and his wife, at Kimball, Kan. 
We are, respectively, 66 and 57 years old, 
and active, but have no children at home. 
Our family consists of us two and our 
two hired men. We have occasional vis- 
itors. We need an active, pleasant 
woman to keep house for us, help about 
the work in general, and be companion- 
able with Mrs. Hubbard. Mrs. Hubbard 
is a busy worker among her chickens, in 
her garden and fruits, and otherwise. 

An intelligent, kindly, active Christian 
woman will find a delightful home as one 
of our family, and will receive wages. 
Kimball is a small village on the great 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, 
113 miles south of Kansas City, about 30 
miles west of Missouri, and about 50 
miles north of the Indian Territory, in a 
thickly-settled and beautiful region. 
“Roseland ” is the best improved and 
handsomest farmhouse in Southeastern 
Kansas, 

We are pleased to refer you to banks 
and neighbors here, and to well-known 
people in several Eastern States. We 
are, as you see, frank and full in our ex- 
planations to you, as to our conditions 
and cireumstances. Will you kindly and 
frankly give us the facts as to your age, 
the condition of your health, and your 
antecedents? If you will do so we will 
begin to make your acquaintance in the 
hope of finding that we can be of assist- 
ance to you in exchange for your efforts 
to assist us. Tuomas D. HUBBARD, re- 
tired merchant, formerly in business in 
Columbus, O. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Oregon. Yearly Meeting, in Newburg, 
Ore.. Seventh month 6th. H. Edwin 
McGrew, clerk, Newburg, Ore. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ta., Eighth month 28th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘«The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


FOR RENT in Media, Pa., pleasant nine-roomed 
house, for the summer, at Fourth and Orange Sts. 
Situated convenient to center of town but in a 
quiet neighborhood. Modern conveniences. Apply 
to John Pim Carter, 25 E. Fourth St., Media, Pa. 


WANTED.—Next fall, assistant in a social settle- 
ment Kindergarten for colored children. Must be 
good pianist. No professional training needed. 
Address, Miss M. L. Bosworth, 922 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANY ONE having an orange grove in the South, 
and needing a man to take charge of it on the spot, 
might find it to our mutual advantage to write to 
O, H. Albus, Fulton Street, near Clark, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


NOTICE. 


The Central Passenger Association of 
Chicago has granted to Western Yearly 
Meeting of Friends the following conces- 
sions on railroad rates for the Bible 
School and Christian Endeavor Assembly, 
to be held at Vermilion Grove, IL, Eighth 
month 14th and 15th, namely: One 
and one-third fare for the round trip 
from points in that portion of Central 
Passenger territory located within a 
distance of 150 miles from Vermilion 
Grove, Ill., selling tickets on Eighth 
month 14th and 15th, returning limit 
Eighth month 17th, 1906. 

GrorGE D, GRIFFITH, 

Railroad Secretary Western Yearly 

Meeting. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44~-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
NMNIMBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila, 


_ § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : { Keystone Race 70-09 


William S, 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street Philadelphia 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferr 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
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Colorado 


Vacation Land 


Very Low Rates 


Daily to September 30 


Only $30 from Chicago, $25 from St. Louis—return limit 
October 31, 1906. Special excursion rates on certain dates— 


particulars on request 


Send six cents in stamps for illustrated Colorado book, 
‘‘ Under the Turquoise Sky,’ containing complete list of 


Colorado hotels and boarding houses. 


I. M. ALLEN 


General Passenger Agent, Rock Island Line 


CHICAGO 


FINANCIAL. 
Our CusPOMERS 


34 YEARS ive tismen 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, Iowa 


523 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 
501 John Hancock Bidg., Boston 


per 
cent. 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COPPANY 
Mortgages, etc. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 
Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Is in a fine, quiet location ; only three minutes to 
boardwalk ; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 


light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


Anna Bunpy Jacoss, formerly of the Archdale. 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 
All grocers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, No. 283 N. Second Street, Philadelphia. 


€) A mile high—delightful climate. 

€/ Mountain air—clear and crisp. 

€/ A sunshine positively electric in effect. 
€/ Glorious out-door sports. 


V4 (ore coa a aoting 31. eee 
THEY SAY HE OWED 
NOTHING 


when he died. A little in- 
quiry showed he had not 
provided for his chief creditors 
—his family. This debt is 
best discharged through a 
life insurance policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ls is 
ot CHAIRS Rushed rusueo 
i 
| ye | 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 


Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
| Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
SMES 


on &@ at the Old Stand. We can 
= work genuine or imitation rush into 
: chair seats. Established 1880: 


GEO. W. BRENN 
13@8 N.MarshallSt., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


CENT: SA postal for STS 

Free Bicycle cata- 

log showing all models at lowest prices. 

7} Y a bicycle ora pair of 

DO NOT BU tires until you learm 

our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap= 

V8 proval without a cent deposit, prepay 

Freight, allow 10 Days Free Trial— 

fote All our new and wonderful propositions with. 

Miva catalogues ant Lae paged information 

sent you FR for the asking. 7 

Wk WILL CONVINCE you that we 

NEW sell a better bicycle for less mone than any 

Sm other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 

~ you want to Make aones or Earn &. 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, buts Pail wenger 

is ist i : i sual prices. o No 1 
He puly is a Christian in whom Christ ts Postal foday and learn everyting. Write it now.” 


dwelleth, liveth, and is.—Jacob Boehme. MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F-191 Chicago, DL 


& 


Rock 
’ Island 


(FS 


“SEE AMERICA FIRST” 
BEGIN WITH COLORADO 


SPECIAL 
SUMMER via 
RATES 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


TO ALL ROCKY MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


Through Vestibuled Pullman Cars to Colorado, Utah and California, lighted 
and cooled by electricity. Dining Cars (Meals a la carte). 
Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


For rates and illustrated pamphlets address 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen’) Eastern Pass. Agt. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
335 Broadway, New York. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


; 


hepa 


JAMES WOODs 
MT-KISCO>» 
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Whittier College 


‘By the western sea, where sets the sun” 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 
In the ‘Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years. 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? 


~e 


$200 pays for tuition, books, and room and board in our home-like 


dormitory, for one year. 


gat iY il Mel 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wuantier, catirornia 
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TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING d i 
S MINEOOR'APHING. Prices Moderate MT. VERNON HOTEL 
Pacific and Michigan Avenues 


MARY M. KITE ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


9 
P oars H Is in a fine, quiet location ; only three minutes to 
Men S 407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila, | boardwalk ; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
9. light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
Summer Underwear Telephones: { Rel, Walnut 52-10 service. Send for booklet to 


Anna Bunpy Jacoss, formerly of the Archdale. 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Men’s Underwear Store should 
be the Mecca, to-day, of every man 


i Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN Its use for fifty years is proof that it is the best. 


who needs underwear. Some spe- 
cial purchases for the Midsummer t All greeers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Sale bring good underwear far 118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia Depot, Ne. 238 N. Seeend Street, Philadelphia. 


below usual prices. Other lots, 
from our own stock, have been 
Hie The Provident Li 
Shirts and Drawers, 29c each—Light- t Life and Trust Co. 
weight Balbriggan, made of super Egyptian 
cotton. The shirts have long sleeves, the _ 
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sleeved shirts, long- or short-leg drawers. —————————____. 
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EDITORIAL LETTER. 
A SUMMER SCHOOL IN MAINE. 


We have just closed an encouraging Summer 
School in the beautiful little village of South China, 
on the shores of a lake which Joseph John Gurney, 
on the occasion of his visit there, said was worthy to 
be named “ Gennesaret.” It is the first attempt 
among Friends in New England to havea school dis- 
tinctly for religious study, and the interest shown has 
been very gratifying. 

South China is a very ancient center of Quakerism. 
The first settler who came to the shores of what is 
now China Lake brought a Quaker wife and a band of 
sturdy Quaker boys with him in the year 1774. They 
had to go ten miles by “ spotted trees” to reach a 
meeting, though as the little settlement grew they 


e 


were soon able to have an “allowed” meeting of 


their own. This was held in a settler’s house, until 


the beginning of the new century—the nineteenth— 
when the first meeting house of the Plantation was 
built, on my great-grandfather’s farm. These peace- 
ful settlers had many sufferings and privations dur- 
ing the hard years of the Revolutionary War. They 
were brought to the verge of starvation, and once 
they had a hairbreadth escape from massacre at the 
hands of a hostile tribe of Indians, who had their 
haunts on the shore of the lake. My grandmother 
had some hair-raising tales which used to make me 
think that the first settlers in “‘ Jones’ Plantation,” as 
it was then called, were as much under the protection 
of the Almighty as were the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness. I always liked the story of the starving family 
who, just ready to perish with hunger, suddenly saw 
a large fat moose come up to the door to be shot. So 
accommodating was the moose that he stood still even 
after one or two unsuccessful attempts were made 
to hit him with the old flint-lock gun. 

Things did not always come out so happily. On 
one occasion, when they were hard-pressed, a settler 
went out in quest of game and shot the only cow in 
the settlement, thinking it was a deer! 

The little settlement was about equally divided 
between the Baptists and the Friends, but as time 
went on strong Quaker families moved in and began 
to possess the land. For almost a hundred years the 


monthly meeting has flourished, and the township 
has had for much of this period three “ 
meetings. 


particular ”’ 
At present all three of them are on the 
shores of the lake, with a fourth on the far west shore 
in the town of Vassalboro. 

The China Friends have always believed in educa- 
tion. They had a good school in the Plantation as 


far back as the opening of the last century, taught by 


‘a “foreigner,” and the children of pioneers somehow 


caught the spirit of aspiration after learning. Some- 
body introduced the education-microbe into the place 
and many of the next generation were “ infected ” 
with it. At least twelve boys from this monthly 
meeting have been through college, and some of the 
other members who have missed a college training 
have shown remarkable insight and power and have 
had a stimulating influence both at home and abroad. 

It seemed only fair that a meeting which had given 
so many young men their first vision of truth, and 
had kindled in so many hearts a thirst for knowledge, 
should receive back some of the spiritual fruits which 
the years have ripened. Cut off from the main lines 
of intercourse few ministers from afar ever go to this 
meeting, and the fresh thought of the larger world 
does not often reach the membership who are kept 


close at home with the strenuous tasks of daily life. 


If religious summer schools are to be held any- 
where then surely the isolated country meeting is the 
place for them, and in this faith we planned this one 
for South China. There were, as usual, doleful 
prophecies. Everybody was busy. They wanted re- 
vival preaching and not teaching. Nobody would pay 
for lectures in the summer. The thing was sure to 
fail. But it did not fail. It succeeded splendidly, 
and it did for the meeting what no revival has ever 
done for it. It put a little band of serious Friends in 
touch with the great spiritual currents of the world. 
It showed them a hopeful outlook on life; it made 
them realize that the kingdom of God is a present 
affair, and that a true Christian is a living center of 
spiritual energy. It gave them a new method of 
Bible study and a fresh vision of Christ. It opened 
to them in a living way the struggles of the primitive 
Church, and it helped them see the significance of 
the Quaker movement. It was possible to feel the 
tide rising every day that the school lasted, and when 
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it closed we all knew that the meeting had been pass- 
ing through what we call in a child’s life a “ budding 
time,” and that new powers for service were dawn- 
ing. 


CRY VEU 


Tus was wholesome advice in the early days of 
the Church, and it is good advice to follow now. The 
real test of a person’s religion is to be found in the 
spirit which it produces in his life. We have no way 
of seeing the heavenly books, and we cannot tell 
whether a man who professes great things in testi- 
mony meeting is ranked high on those invisible books 
or not. There is no little mereury tube which imdi- 
cates to the beholder the exact height of each per- 
son’s spiritual experience. In an early age there was 
said to be an odor of sanctity which came lke a per- 
fume from those who were holy. Perhaps it still 
comes from modern saints, but we have lost the sense 
of smell for it, and our senses no longer tell us how 
our neighbors stand in the seale of holiness. Our 
only way of getting at it is to try their spirit. 

It is a poor kind of holiness that cannot get on with 
other people. We may well suspect that something 
is wrong with a man’s religion if he spends his time 
complaming that everybody but himself is out of 
plumb with the divine requirements. The first mark 
of holiness is a spirit of broad charity and a desire to 
find the best im everybody. The first fruit of the 
Spirit is love. Now the type of holiness which is ex- 
elusive, bitterly critical, envious of others, and full of 
condemnation, is a suspicious kind. It is too close an 
imitation of the kind which the Boanerges had when 
they were calling down fire on those who did not 
The Master tried their spirit and 
pronounced it unsatisfactory. We have some holi- 
ness Friends who are out of sorts with almost every- 


agree with them. 


body, and whose presence in a locality is a sure signal 
They give a good testi- 
mony in meeting, but somehow when their spirit is 
tried by the tests of daily life they do not stand the 
examination very well. 
holiness. 


of trouble and dissension. 


That is not a sound kind of 


Another mark of holiness is the spirit of hope, of 
optimism. Those who get into union with God see 
that all things are working together for good. As 
men grow in likeness to God they grow sunny and 
cheerful. But we have about us a class of persons 
who profess holiness and who yet have a most doleful 
account to give of the state of things. “They see dis- 
aster written on earth and sky. They dip their pens 


im wormwood and cry against the very forces which 


are bringing a better society and a more spiritual re- 
ligion. 

It is a mark of holiness to be growing in grace. 
The great law of Scripture is “from strength to 
strength,” “ from grace to grace ” and “ from glory 
to glory,” but we hear much of a kind of holiness 
which exhausts itself in one experience. It lives on a 
past date and harks back to that instead of gomg on 
to that which is before. It produces a finished type 
instead of a living, growing, unfolding spirit, and yet 
it insists that this type is the only genuine kind. We 
need to try the spirits to see which are of God. The 
genuine spirit of holiness is saturated with love; it 
is sunny with hope, and it enlarges and expands with 
the progress of the years. There is no surer test. 
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“LET US NOT BREAK WITH OUR 
PAST.”—II. 


BY MARY M. HOBBS, 
(Continued from last week. ) 


We believe in the priesthood of believers. There- 
fore our worship must be congregational and not rit- 
ualistic. We believe that God may entrust a message 
to some man or woman whom the church would not 
think of selecting as a bearer of tidings, and oppor- 
tunities must be given for the deliverance of such 
messages; so we cannot settle into a formal arrange- 
ment of service, if we are true to our primal norm. 
If all were as wise and good as it is in our hearts to 
wish all were, we could safely follow the manner of 
the earliest Friends and gather and wait in silence 
for the manifestation of the Spirit in the spoken 
word. This is plainly the ideal. That it did not re- 
sult in satisfactory events soon became manifest even 
in that good time, and the elders effectually silenced 
those who did not speak to edification, and schisms 
arose, and a diversity of teaching, and just such per- 
formances as many of us alas are too familiar with. 

What is the meeting for worship for, to benefit 
man or God? Clearly it is not for God’s benefit, but 
one of His means to benefit man. It is clearly, then, 
our duty to conduct our meetings for the benefit of 
people, and there are two classes to be helped—those 
who see and those who do not see. Believers are to 
be built up in the most holy faith, and the rest are to 
be helped to give ear to the still small voice by in- 
struction and entreaty. 

The purpose of our meetings for worship then is 
two-fold—to worship God, which means to hold per- 
sonal communion with Him and be taught directly by 
His Spirit, and to impart instruction to all such as are 
in need of it, and we all belong to that class. For 
personal communion there is no opportunity so good 
as the silence of a gathered church, the spirit of each 
lifts each and the soul gathers nourishment, fresh 
light is breathed in, and all feel the overshadowing 
of the divine; that is, all who are prepared for this. 
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lofty form of worship; but in all our congregations 
are those who need guidance, help, and even urging 
and warning. I do not think that the silent meetings 
of the more recent past have borne such result as to 
commend themselves to any student of our history. 
The young and the untrained were not eared for. 
They formed very erroneous ideas on many points 
and our ranks were depleted. ‘ For want of knowl- 
edge is my people destroyed.” It is folly to leave the 
Holy Spirit to give the instruction which it is plainly 
our own duty to give. So it seems to me some in- 
struction is necessary in every meeting, and if there 
are no ministers resident in the meetings, it is plainly 
the duty of the pastoral committee to open the way 
for preaching the gospel, either by taking the matter 
in hand themselves, and as the Lord makes His will 
known, speaking themselves or seeking to find some 
one who feels called to the service. 

The call is much more frequent than the “ here am 
I,” and had our eldership been as eager to look out 
for this as to see that every person who spoke was 
duly criticised and cautioned “ not to get before the 
guide,” we should not now be suffering from the 
dearth we are. We have not done our part in helping 
the Lord with His call, or so many of our meetings 
would not now be in the anomalous situation of hay- 
ing to seek out a bearer of the glad tidings. It is a 
mournful situation, but our treatment of our minis- 
ters is now bearing its own condemnation. This will 
be farther commented upon under the proper subject. 

Even where there is a resident minister it is un- 
fortunate for all the vocal service to be left to him. 
Shall we then so conduct our meetings as to give full 
liberty to any one who has or conceives himself to 
have, a message? This was undoubtedly the earliest 
method. It resulted in the eldership holding the 
check with a firm hand, and excluding any to whom 
it seemed unwise to allow the freedom of the meeting. 
This arrangement doubtless works differently in dif- 
ferent places. In a gathering of well-educated, well- 
trained people, disturbance will scarcely ever occur. 
In less favored localities, and especially in places 
where the extreme holiness and sanctification teach- 
ings have prevailed to a considerable extent, and 
there is a consequent assurance of personal infallibil- 
ity, the voice of the eldership is regarded as that of 
anti-Church and is defied. 

What, under such circumstances, is the duty of 
the concerned Friends in the meeting? Again we 
must consider what the object of the public meeting 
for worship is, and how this may best be secured. 
There are always the young and inexperienced and 
those who are not members of the meeting to be con- 
sidered. We do not wish to drive them away; we 
want to help them. This promiscuous medley is a 
very perplexing feature of the congregational idea 
of worship. Can it be avoided and still the essence 
be retained? This is a vital question. It seems to 
me that we must express our central thought in our 
meetings for worship if we are to remain true to its 
spirit, and at the same time I recognize the fact that 
we do it-as at present conducted at our peril. 
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It is almost impossible to maintain a “ living si- 
lence ”’ when all are perfectly conscious that at any 
moment there is likely to be—nay, almost certain to 
be—a wild outburst of some kind, either prayer or 
exhortation or testimony, or worst of all song. This 
is an actual condition, not a made-up possibility for 
the sake of argument. Were only the convinced 
Friends present it would perhaps be tolerable; but 
with the young, the inexperienced and many non- 
members present, it is a dangerous method or want of 
method, and one which we must meet and remedy if 
we are to maintain our congregational form of wor- 
ship. It is distressing and distracting to call people 
down who are trespassing. It virtually breaks up the 
solemnity of the meeting. Some one must have the 
authority to regulate these matters. ‘‘ The head of 
the meeting ” and other “ weighty ” elders have here- 
tofore exercised a restraining force after the damage 
was done. Is it any more “ ecclesiastic ” to exercise 
this caution in the first place? I think not. When 
it is perfectly well known that certain people will dis- 
turb the meeting if opportunity is given, it is per- 
fectly legitimate for the pastoral committee to for- 
bid their interference, and if they persist to exclude 
them from the meeting. 

Our public meetings must be conducted in an or- 
derly, dignified manner. Is there any real objection 
to such a course as this—for the monthly meeting to 
say through its pastoral committee who may speak in 
the First-day meetings? Is this any more dictatorial 
than to say who may not speak? The latter has been 
our method heretofore. Suppose a meeting have 
several ministers, and several others who from time 
to time speak in meeting, is there anything wrong in 
the pastoral committee asking a certain Friend if he 
or she feels like giving the teaching on a certain 
Sabbath, and saying to several other Friends, “ If the 
Lord gives you a word be faithful,” and letting it be 
understood that in that meeting other communieca- 
tions are out of place and will be so considered? I 
cannot see how else we are to avoid confusion, and at 
the same time maintain our identity. There is an 
earnestness and solemnity about a meeting in which 
the worshipers are each bearing an individual respon- 
sibility, with the consciousness that it may be 
through me the Lord will speak to the people, that 
nothing else can produce; and this is the ideal 
Friends’ mecting; but in almost all meetings some 
kind of control is necessary, and this is perhaps as lit- 
tle objectionable as any. 

This seems to me to be the clearest way out of our 
difficulty, so far as our public meetings are concerned. 
It is very desirable that our mid-week meetings be 
conducted on a rather different basis. These should 
be the simple Friends’ meetings of the olden time. 
Here all may have opportunity to express themselves, 
and any ean be patiently heard. There is not likely 
to be so much disturbance, because the smaller, more 
quiet fathering does not affect the volatile spirits as 
the larger concourse does. There are few persons in 
the meeting who are likely to be disturbed by un- 
guarded utterances. This should, it seems to me, be 
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a season for communion. I will not say worship, be- 
cause righteous teaching is worship; attentive hear- 
ing is worship. All consecrated work is worship, and 
our meetings which are mostly devoted to teaching 
are meetings for worship. 

There has been much pre-arrangement amongst 
those in authority as to who should not speak. Is it 
a more unspiritual, unguided method to open the 
way for those whom we know will instruct the people 
to speak ? 

Guilford College, N. C. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
GOD’S PROMISES. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


The solvency of a bank or the strength of a govern- 
ment gives their value to the notes they issue. So it 
is the infinite solvency of the Divine Ruler that 
makes all God’s promises to be “ exceeding great and 
precious.” And on them rests the true Christian’s 
assurance and his peace of mind in the darkest hours. 
It was happily expressed by an old negro on a Vir- 
ginia plantation, whom a friend of mine once asked, 
“ How is it, Caesar, that you are always the happiest 
man on the plantation?” ‘ Because, sah, I always 
lays flat down on de promises, and I prays straight 
up.” Humble, happy soul, he was not the first man 
who has eased an aching heart by laying it on God’s 
pillows, or the first who has risen up the stronger for 
a repose on the unchangeable words of the infinite 
love. 

God’s promises are as “ great” as their Giver. 
Open thy casket, my brother; pour out the golden 
ingots stamped with the image and superscription of 
the King! Count over the diamonds that flash im 
thy hands like stars! Compute, if you can, the worth 
of this single jewel. “ He that believeth on Me shall 
have everlasting life,” or this other one, ‘ Ask and 
ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.” Then remember who it is 
that made these promises, and to what poor, un- 
worthy creatures they are given. When Julius 
Cesar once gave a man a great gift, the man said, 
“This is too great for me to receive.” And the noble 
Roman replied, “ It is not too great for me to give.” 
The smallest promise in our Bible casket is too much 
for us poor sinners to deserve; yet the largest prom- 
ise is not too large for our heavenly Father to make 
good. He scorns to act meanly by His children, and 
wonders that we so often act meanly toward Him. 

Many people commit the grievous mistake of for- 
getting that nearly all of the divine promises are con- 
ditional. God as a sovereign has a right to prescribe 
the terms on which He will bestow His priceless bless- 
ings. The Bible sparkles with promises of salvation; 
but to whom? Are they made to any man uncondi- 
tionally? Not that I can discover. God command- 
eth all men everywhere to repent, and makes repent- 
ance of sin one condition of salvation. Another con- 
dition is—faith on the crucified Son of God. “ He ! 


that believeth on the Lord Jesus Christ hath everlast- 
ing life; he that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed on the only begotten 
Son of God; he shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.” These terms are explicit 
enough. Is it not strange that any one should expect 
to be saved who is nullifyig all God’s promises by 
refusing to comply with God’s terms? Salvation is a 
matter of covenant. God lays down His conditions 
in the Gospel. The blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin, and he that cometh to Christ shall in no wise 
be cast out. Observe how thickly the precious prom- 
ises are strewn around one spot—the cross of Cal- 
vary. There they are as sparkling as the diamonds in 
the sands of Goleonda. My friend, if you desire the 
benefit of these promises, which are large enough to 
awaken the envy of an angel, you must go to Calvary 
for them; that is your hill of hope and your mount of 
merey. Every drop of sacred blood from the eruci- 
fied Lamb of God is an infinite invitation of divine 
love. The cross itself{—in its stupendous signification 
—is one eternal unchangeable promise “‘ exceeding 
great and precious.” But to be saved you must go to 
the Saviour; and your going to Him in sincere peni- 
tence and faith is your part in complying with God’s. 
sovereign conditions. 

As we have said of the promises of full salvation 
that they le beside the cross of the atoning Jesus, so 
it may be said of the promises in regard to prayer; 
they are to be found beside the merey-seat. ‘ Ask 
and ye shall receive.” There is no receiving without 
the right asking; no finding without the right seek- 
ing; no opening to us unless we knock with the right. 
spirit. If you have ever gone to that mercy seat and 
come away empty, it was because you asked amiss. If 
you regarded iniquity in your heart, if you carried 
only the cravings of pride and selfish lust instead of 
the supplications of submissive faith, then the very 
promises became warnings to seal your lips. God. 
makes His own conditions. To penitence and faith 
He gives liberally; to selfishness and unbelief noth- 
ing. He loves to give when we will let Him give; 
and is never better pleased than when we importune 
Him with His own words, and plead before Him His 
own promises. Yet there is a fearful amount of skep- 
ticism, even with many professed Christians, in re- 
gard to the answering of prayer. \ 

Good people often forget that there are many sin- 
cere and proper petitions that we cannot expect to 
see answered at once. Many a faithful mother’s 
prayers for her children have brought down precious 
blessings upon them long after the sod has grown 
green over her sluinbering dust. The first martyr, 
Stephen, prayed during the agonies of death for his 
persecutors; when he was in paradise the young bigot 
who was an accomplice in his murder became a tro- 
phy of redeeming grace. Let desponding parents 
and desponding churches remember that God often 
puts perseverance to the test, and delay does not 
mean denial. God sometimes puts a long date to His 
promises. David does not come into his promised 
kingdom for many a year, and Abraham does not see 
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his promised son until he is an old man. The young 
grain that is now gladdening the fields with green, 
slept under the snow and frozen colds all through the 
long winter. How often I think of the reply of the 
simple-hearted old nurse to the mother who was 
worrying over her sick child: “ Ma’am, you just trust 
“God; He’s tedious, but He’s sure.” I don’t believe 
that there is such a thing in the history of God’s 
kingdom as a right prayer offered in the right spirit 
that is forever left unanswered. 

For honest, fervent prayers are often answered in 
a different manner from our expectations. God 
blesses the good intention, but does not grant the 
strict letter of the request. Jacob, when he blessed 
the sons of Joseph, laid his right hand on the son who 
stood at his left side. So our heavenly Father takes 
off the hand of His blessing from what we asked for, 
and lays it on another something that is more for our 
good to have. Paul besought God: three times over 
that “the thorn in his flesh”? might be taken away; 
God heard him and answered him—not by removing 
the thorn, but by the sweet assurance, ‘‘ My grace is 
sutiicient for thee”; and Paul’s victorious patience 
has been a lesson for millions of suffering saints to 
this present day. God works on long lines, but with 
an unerring hand; in this life we look at the weaving 
tapestry of His providence on the raveled side; in 
eternity we shall see the tapestry beautifully finished 
without one thread of His promises broken. 

Heaven itself is now only a promise to the best 
man or woman on this wide globe. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CANADA YEARLY MEETING. 


The fortieth session of Canada Yearly Meeting, 
Sixth month 29th to Seventh month 3d, was held at 
Newmarket, Ontario. In the judgment of leading 
Friends the meeting this year excelled in the amount 
and importance of its practical work any previous ses- 
sion of its history. Ministers from other yearly meet- 
ings were Albert A. Bailey, Kansas; Arthur B. Chil- 
son and wife, of the Friends’ African Industrial Mis- 
sion, and Benjamin F. Trueblood, of New England. 

The meeting of ministry. and oversight, on Fifth- 
day evening, was chiefly occupied with the reading 
and discussion of a valuable paper on “ Prayer,” by 
John R. Webb, of Pelham. In the yearly meeting 
on the following day William Harris, of Rockwood, 
was appointed clerk, to succeed William I. Moare, 
who now resides in Friends’ Colony, Saskatchewan. 
John W. Webb and Geraldine W. Dickie, of Picker- 
ing, were appointed assistant clerks. The three ses- 
sions of Sixth-day were principally devoted to mis- 
sionary and temperance work. Elsie Phillips, of 
Newmarket, discussed, in a forcible way, “ The Rela- 
tion of Friends to the Temperance Cause,” and Jos- 
eph P. Rogers, of Toronto, presented a very practical 
paper upon “ What is Needed for Efficient Home 
Mission Work.’ The sum of $1,114 was raised for 
this department last year. Friends now have two 
meetings established in the Far West, one at Hart- 


ney, in the province of Manitoba, and another at 
Swarthmore, in Saskatchewan. At the latter place a 
meeting house has been erected, at a cost of $539. 
The public foreign mission meeting in the evening, 
addressed by Ethel McKillop, of Toronto, who with 
her husband has recently returned from eleven years 
of missionary labor in Jamaica, was an eminently 
successtul occasion. Upwards of $2,000 for the sup- 
port of their work in Japan was raised by Canadian 
Friends last year, equivalent to an average of $2 for 
every member, old and young, of the yearly meeting. 
The Sunshine Club, composed of little girls in To- 
ronto, raised and forwarded $10 to the Sunshine 
Club in the mission at Mito, Japan, and the Junior 
Mission Society at Bloomfield sent a like sum to the 
Sabbath School of the same mission. The raising of 
a fund for the erection of a meeting house at Mito is 
nearly accomplished. Phebe J. Wright and Sarah 
R. Ianson were appointed delegates to the Missionary 
Conference, to be held in Richmond, Ind., next fall. 
Arthur Chilson gave a highly interesting account of 
the work of the Friends’ African Industrial Mission. 

On Seventh-day a letter of Friendly greeting from 
the Genesee (Hicksite) Yearly Meeting was received 
and read, and the clerk was directed to return a suit- 
able reply. The chief interest of the day centered 
about the question of rebuilding Pickering College. 
The report of the College Committee showed a pros- 
perous condition of the institution at the time of its 
destruction by fire on last New Year’s day, and left 
no room for doubt as to the vital importance of re- 
opening it at the earliest possible date. The Repre- 
sentative Meeting reported encouraging progress in 
raising money for the erection of a new building, 
thoroughly modern in design and equipment, having 
an enlarged capacity for students. Much apprecia- 
tion was felt and expressed upon the announcement 
that friends in England had, unsolicited, raised the 
sum ef £887 in aid of the college building fund, and 
that Joshua L. Bailey, of Philadelphia, had tele- 
graphed a subseription of $500 to the same fund. A 
notable incident of this session was the reception by 
the yearly meeting of a large delegation of New- 
market business men, headed by the Mayor of the 
city, who urged that the college be located at New- 
market, and pledged a bonus from the City Council 
of electric light and water for the institution free for 
a period of ten years, supplemented by a subscription 
of $15,000 by citizens toward the erection of the new 
building. This was followed by a presentation of the 
elaims of the old site at Pickering on behalf of the 
people of that town. The whole matter was referred 
to the Representative Meeting, with power to act. 

A largely-attended educational meeting on Sev- 
enth-day evening was addressed by J. J. Mills, of To- 
ronto, on “ The Education of a Boy.” 

Three crowded meetings for worship were held in 
the Friends’ meeting house on First-day and Friends’ 
ministers spoke, by invitation, in a number of the 
city churches. 

Second-day was devoted to the state of Society 
and miscellaneous business. A recommendation from 
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ihe Representative Meeting that the Book of Disci- 
pline be so amended as to provide for the admission 
of applicants, other than children of Friends, into 
‘associate ”? membership in the Church was ap- 
proved. 

A communication from the Committee of Arrange- 
ments of the Five Years’ Meeting, to be held at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, in 1907, inviting Canada Yearly 
Meeting to unite with that body, was referred to the 
Representative Meeting for one year. 

The hearty endorsement of the yearly meeting was 
given to the Canadian Friend, under the editorship 
of Frank Cornell, of Newmarket. 

On Second-day evening the largest audience of the 
five days’ session, with Elias Rogers, of Toronto, in 
the chair, listened to a masterly address on “ Interna- 
tional Peace and Arbitration,” by Benjamin F. True- 
blood, of Boston. 

In addition to routine business, on Third-day, a 
lively interest was aroused in a discussion of “ The 
Secrets of a Pastor’s Success,” by J. J. Mills, of To- 
ronto. The yearly meeting closed under a spirit of 
deep thankfulness for the divine blessing which had 
rested upon its various sessions and renewed hopeful- 
ness for the future of the Society of Friends in the 
Dominion of Canada. 


YALIFORNIA YEARLY MEETING. 

California Yearly Meeting was held at Whittier, 
Sixth month 19th to 26th, 1906. 

The opening sermon was given by Allen Jay, upon 
the .text, “ Behold the lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” He dwelt much upon 
the love of God and precious communion with Him. 
This message seemed to be the expression of the spirit 
which pervaded the entire yearly meeting. 

The following Friends were present with minutes: 
Allen and Naomi Jay, Richmond, Ind.; William P. 
Pinkham, Cleveland, O.: Louis I. Hadley, Portland, 
Ore. ; Miriam Ae WoHnsdee Earlham, Ta.: John and 
Nettie Riley, Colorado Springs; Amos Sanders, New 
York; L. Maria Dean, Denver; Martilla Cox, Dar- 
lington, Ind.; William P. Ong, Columbus, O. A 
number of other visitors were present, among whom 
was J. T. Butler, a missionary from Gautamala, who 
is laboring there under the direction of the Penta- 
costal Association of Nashville, Tenn. His messages 
from time to time were exceedingly helpful, setting 
forth the needs of the field in Central America. 

Fifth-day, at 2 p.m., the memorial service was con- 
ducted by the pastors of the various meetings. There 
were comparatively few deaths recorded this year. 
Among others were our aged friend, Lydia Jenkins, 
of El Modena, and David Hare, of Long Beach. Both 
were valued members. The latter was used to fill 
most responsible positions until his death. It is a 
source of great comfort to know that all the deaths 
reported were triumphant through Jesus Christ. 

The reports of Evangelistic and Chureh Extension 
Committees were quite gratifying. Although the 
meeting at New River has been laid down, on ac- 


count of removals from the neighborhood, the meet- 
ing house is to be moved to East Whittier, where a 
new meeting will be established. 

In the San Francisco disaster the church building 
at that place was destroyed and the membership seat- 
tered. But the Friends in Oakland have made re-. 
quest for a meeting, 

Santa Ana Friends have purchased a church build- 
ing and have held meetings for the past nine months. 

A number of Oklahoma Friends have settled at 
Morgan Hill, a suburb of Long Beach, and are hold- 
ing meetings in the Advent Church. Following the 
report of the superintendent, Fifth-day afternoon, a 
subscription was taken for this department, amount- 
ing to $1,571.31. At the First-day morning meeting 
further subscriptions were taken. At other times 
there were donations made for the special funds of 
San Diego and Santa Ana, to assist them out of debt, 
making an aggregate for this work of over $2,500. 
Thomas Armstrong is to be the efficient leader of this 
department during the coming year. 

The term “ temperance ” has been discarded by 
the yearly meeting, and in its place “ saloon suppres- 
sion? *iseubeds Mar hig interest was upheld in two able 
addresses, one by Hugh K. Walker, pastor of Im- 
manuel Presbyteri ian Church, Los Angeles, Fifth-day 
evening, Im w ‘hich he spoke upon the theme, * The 
New Chivalry,” and urged workers in this cause to 
teach the young to be pure-hearted, straight-spoken 
and clean-handed. At this service the L. T. L. of 
Whittier was present and sang. 

The address Sixth-day morning was by Andrew 
I’. Mitchel, pastor at Long Beach. He took the po- 
sition of an optimist because of the progress manifest 
in history. Seventy-five years ago liquor was a neces- 
sity; forty years ago it was a beverage; twenty-five 
years ago it was a medicine, but now it is a poison. 
We'll get what we want—total abolition of the liquor 
trafic. 

Sixth-day afternoon, Elwood Mills, the superin- 
tendent of Bible Schools, gave his report, followed by. 
an illustrated lesson by Amos Sanders, upon the text, 
Eph. 6: 13. 

Lucy Monroe spoke of the benefits of the home de- 
partment. 


After the report of Rhoda M. Hare, superintend- 
ent of books and tracts, Allen Jay, Rebecca Smiley 


and others made earnest remarks, advising the 
greater use of good literature. A room is to be 


selected in connection with the 


house for a tract repository. 


Whittier meeting 


The peace session, Seventh-day morning, was full 
of interest. Besides the report of Superintendent 
Robert Root, two prize orations were delivered by 
Helen Whallon and Claire Edwards, both of Whit- 
tier College. These two young ladies were successful 
competitors in the recent peace oratorical contest at 
the college. 


The educational department has been bending its 
energies to secure the $150,000 endowment for Whit- 
tier College. At the Sixth-day night session, $32,000 
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was to be raised to complete it.. All present did 
nobly, but only $17,000 were pledged. The next 
day adverse winds blew and it seemed as though the 
college were almost tottering for the lack of $15,000 
to secure the rest. In the afternoon session the edu- 
cational reports for the year were given, and the 
perilous situation was shown. All unsolicited the 
people began to subscribe their fifties, their hun- 
dreds, their thousands, and with a true spirit of devo- 
tion continued until it was believed to be all sub- 
scribed. The audience sang ‘ Praise God” with a 
new spirit. In the count the amount fell short a few 
hundred dollars, but was all made up before Third- 
day noon, so that the yearly meeting closed with a 
feeling of deep gratitude at the assured permanency 
of Whittier College. There is a debt of $12,000 rest- 
ing upon it on account of the building done last year, 
and the president of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Mrs. C. 
KE. Tebbetts, announced that that body of women had 
undertaken to raise the money at once to free the col- 
lege from debt. 

The mission department has been well handled, 
and reports of good work are received from every 
quarter. 


The Alaska field was opened in 1900, with one 


station and three missionaries. We now have four 
stations and eight missionaries, with a native mem- 
bership of 1,050. One-fourth of the members of 
California Yearly Meeting are dusky Alaskans. Eva 
Watson is to go to assist in relieving Dana, and Otha 
Thomas, who come home for rest this fall. Letters 
were received from all the stations during yearly 
meeting. 

The Sunshine Mission, in San Francisco, was to- 
tally destroyed by the fire and Friends have no hold 
in the city now. One convert of the mission, John 
Foster, was present at yearly meeting and gave testi- 
mony of the blessing the mission had been to him. 

Irwin and Margaret Tabor are still continued in 
the field as Mexican missionaries in the vicinity of 
Whittier. 

Much interest has been centered about Guata- 
mala since the Yearly Meeting Christian Endeavor 
Union adopted that field as its own last year. The visit 
of J. T. Butler has added much to the knowledge of 
conditions there. He is pleading for missionaries to 
go and assist the two girls whom the Endeavorers al- 
ready have in the field. In the department of Chi- 
quimula, the inhabitance of which is 65,000, Esther 
Bond and Alice Zimmer are the only Protestant 
missionaries. At the mission session, Second-day 
afternoon, it was announced that R. Esther Smith 
was a candidate for this field. Esther Smith is well 
known in California as a steadfast worker, having 
had several years’ experience in Sunshine Mission, 
and served as pastor at Long Beach the past year. 
She also has been yearly meeting superintendent of 
missions during the year, and has served this body 
as assistant clerk for eight years. While she will be 
missed from this place, the yearly meeting rejoiced 
with her as she told of her call to this work. 

The Bible Schools of the yearly meeting immedi- 


ately adopted her as their special missionary, and she 
will be known as the “ Children’s Missionary.” She 
will probably be in Guatamala before another annual 
meeting. 

W ork among the Japanese has been taken up in 
Long Beach and Berkeley by the Friends, and the 
outlook seems very encouraging. 

Second-day evening a missionary sermon was given 
by William P. Pinkham. He spoke of Jesus Christ 
being the model of a missionary in utter self-abnega- 
tion, utter self-denial, utter self-sacrifice; and the 
stuff a missionary is made of is the stuff the Church 
behind him should be made of. He dwelt upon the 
peculiar opportunities and responsibilities of Califor- 
nia Friends by reason of their situation, which gives 
easy access to the north and south lands and the 
islands of the sea. Upon his request about fifteen 
persons arose, signifying their definite call to the for- 
eign field. 

The evangelistic services, each morning at 8.30, 
were seasons of great blessing. The services of many 
visiting Friends were appreciated in their leadership 
of these and other devotional meetings. Many re- 
ceived definite blessing. The other Churches of the 
city kindly invited the visiting ministers into their 
pulpits on First-day. William P. Pinkham preached 
with wonderful power to the yearly meeting at 10 
a.m. The house was filled to the doors, and earnest 
interest was shown in the message so kindly given. 

A junior session was held at 2 p-m. by Ida Curtis 
and Ella Veeder. 

An evangelistic service, at 3 p.m., 
by Allen Jay and L. Maria Dean. 

At the evening service Louis I. Hadley preached. 

During the closing moments of the yearly meeting 
many gave testimony to the manifest presence of God 
in all the sessions. Friends had been unusually earn- 
est in prayer for this many weeks before the meeting 
convened, and the unusual way in which His Spirit 
moved the people was a grand testimonial to the 
power of prayer. Ave 


was conducted 


WHITTIER’S ENDOWMENT. 


[The following vivid description is taken from the 
Whittier Register. It gives a picture of the interest, 
enthusiasm and love which our California Friends 
have for higher learning. According to one report 
the raising of this endowment represents an average 
donation of $35.00 for every man, woman and child 
in the yearly meeting. This is an evidence of 
consecration to a noble cause, which in time is sure 
to bring forth fruit, fifty avid, a hundred-fold.—Ep. | 


When the movement was begun several months 
ago to add $100,000 to the college endowment, mak- 
ing its total endowment $150,000, the task seemed 
so arduous in the minds of many as searcely to give 
ground for hope of success; but active spirits in the 
undertaking, led by the indomitable Prof. Rayner 
W. Kelsey, pushed the undertaking through every 


obstacle, and at Saturday afternoon’s session of the 
Friends’ yearly meeting scored a final success. 
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Washington Hadley’s gift of $20,000, and An- 
drew Carnegie’s addition of $20,000 to it made a good 
start, but the $60,000 still wanting left a wide and 
problematic chasm to be bridged before success could 
be attained. 

A thorough canvass of the membership of the 
yearly meeting, on which the burden mainly rested, 
secured an addition of about $30,000, leaving still a 
deficiency of $30,000 when the Friends’ annual meet- 
ing opened here ten days ago. The hope of material 
additions from the East was not realized, so that the 
question was reduced to the simple and rugged one 
of raising the large balance here in a brief time. 

The matter came up in regular order at the session 
Friday night. Dr. Coftin, president of the board, 
presented the case in effective words. Allen Jay 
made a more lengthened address, and words were 
added by A. W. Naylor, of Berkeley; George L. Haz- 
zard, of the local board of trade, and others. Prof. 
Kelsey appealed for subscriptions with his character- 
istic confidence and optimism, and the answer was 
prompt and liberal. But as those subscribing had 
largely contributed already, the demand seemed be- 
yond the resources of the audience, and upon adjourn- 
ment the deficiency still stood at about $15,000. To 
secure this amount in a field that had been twice 
worked over was certainly a question of faith rather 
than figures,-and was scarcely within the range of 
probabilities. 

It was this situation, with its difficulties and mis- 
givings, that faced the friends of the college at Sat- 
urday afternoon’s session. 

The report of the college was read, with its deficit 
of last year, and a large amount still wanting on the 
proposed endowment. No solution of the problem 
was in sight. The reopening of a subscription was 
not contemplated, as the appeal had already been car- 
ried to the limit; but in this crisis the solution came 
suddenly and unexpectedly, with features that were 
dramatic, and which will stand historic in the strug- 
ele that has finally given the college permanence and 
assured success. 

It was with heavy hearts that the friends of the 
college assembled at 2 p.m. for the regular educa- 
tional session. President C. E. Tebbetts, Dr. W. V. 
Coffin, president of the board; Professor Kelsey, fi- 
nancial agent, and Mrs. R. W. Kelsey, secretary of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, gave their reports, showing 
the work and progress of the year, and the meeting 
prepared to adjourn without reference to the incom- 
plete endowment fund, which seemed to hang like 
a cloud over the audience and was uppermost in the 
minds of all present. A few had left the church and 
were conversing on the sidewalk outside preceeding 
their departure home, when their attention was at- 
tracted by vigorous applause inside. Joseph Allen, 
of Long Beach, had just arisen and announced that 
he desired to add $500 to the endowment fund. 
Other subscriptions followed until $9,000 of the $15,- 
000 needed had been raised, of which amount T. E. 
Newlin, of Los Angeles, and Washington Hadley, of 
this city, contributed $1,000 each. 


While yet $6,000 from the goal there was a lull in 
the subscriptions, and an oppressive silence settled 
over the audience. Then came a scene that bordered 


on the dramatic. After President Tebbetts had of-_ 


fered an earnest prayer for help and guidance, Amos 
Cook, an elderly minister, arose and with tears 
streaming down his face pledged $500—all that he 
had. In an instant Councilman Baldwin advanced to 
the center of the church and stated that Amos Cook 


should not make such a sacrifice, and that he would 


be one of five to take the subseription off his hands. 
A dozen men responded to the call. The remaining 
sum was raised in $30 subscriptions. ‘The audience 
was overcome by emotion, and strong men and 
women and children wept for joy. A more magnifi- 
cent response was never witnessed, and the widow’s 
mite will be found beside the rich man’s dollar in the 
splendid sum, which is to be devoted to a most 
worthy cause. There was hardly a subscription made 
that did not represent a sacrifice on the part of the 
donor. 


The Iuternational Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1906 


JESUS TEACHING HOW TO PRAY. 


Luke 11: 1-13. 


LESSON IV. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Lord, teach us to pray. Luke 11:1. 


DAILY READINGS 


Second-day, Seventh mo. 16.—Jesus teaching how to pray. Lukei1: 1-13. 
Third-day, Seventh mo. 17.—Sincerity in prayer. Matt. 6: 1-15. 
Fourth-day, Seventh mo, 18.—In His name. John 16: 23-33. 

Fifth-day, Seventh mo, 19.—Ask in faith. 1 John 5d: 9-15. 

Sixth-day, Seventh mo. 20—Importunity in prayer. Luke 18: 1-8. 
Seventh-day, Seventh mo, 21.—Prayer answered. 2 Kings 20: 1-11. 
First-day, Seventh mo, 22.—Testimony of experience. Psa. 34: 1-10. 


Time.—Late in the year 29 A.D. 

Place.—Unknown, but probably somewhere in 
Perea. 

Rulers.—Same as heretofore. 

Parallel Passage.—None exactly, but compare 
Matthew 6: 9-13, which is a somewhat fuller version. 
Luke, it is now thought, gives the occasion when first 
employed. 

The Lord’s Prayer, as known by that name, does 
not occur in Mark or John; the differences between 
Luke and Matthew are considerable. No thoroughly 
satisfactory explanation can be given for this except 
the one given for many other variations in the New 
Testament—that the writers cared little for verbal 


accuracy and accord provided that the spirit was cor- | 


rectly preserved. It is, however, uncertain whether 
Christ gave it once or twice, or even more times. It 
may be premised (1) that had Christ intended a set 
form to be used, it would certainly have been pre- 
served in the same form in both gospels; (2) there is 
no evidence whatever in the New Testament that it 
was ever used by Christ as a form or by the apostles 
after His ascension; (3) from Matthew (6: 7) it is 
seen that this prayer is given in illustration of this 
teaching that prayer should not consist of “ vain rep- 
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etitions,’ and implies that even this prayer should 
not descend into formalism. One of the earliest tes- 
timonies to the fact that the Lord’s Prayer was used 
formally in the Didache about 130 A.D. 

The fact that our Lord Himself prayed often and 
earnestly is in itself sufficient reason for His followers 
to do the same, even if the exact reason and effect of 
prayer may be hard, if not impossible, fully to under- 
stand. 

1. “ Even as John.” We know nothing of this in- 
cident. “Say.” Matthew says, “ After this man- 
ner”; it cannot be doubted that the meaning in Luke 
is the same. 

2-4. The Revised Versions, following the oldest 
MSS., give a form even more abbreviated than the 
A. V., as compared with Matthew, “Father. Hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Give us 
day by day our daily bread. And forgive us our sins; 
for we also ourselves forgive every one that is in- 
debted to us. And bring us not into temptation.” 
“ Father.” It was Christ who first clearly revealed 
God as Father. He was, doubtless, the first Jew who 
addressed God as Father in the true filial sense and 
spirit. ‘‘ Hallowed.” Venerated, treated with rev- 
erence. ‘“ Name.” The Hebrews used “ name ” to 
mean the whole nature and character; it means far 
more than to speak God’s name reverently, and to 
avoid profanity. ‘“‘ Kingdom come.” “ The perfect 
allegiance and obedience of all created beings to the 
will and word of God.” ‘ Daily.” The Greek word 
“ epiousion,” translated “ daily,” occurs only here 
and in the corresponding verse in Matthew. It is im- 
possible to state without question what it exactly 
means. Its meaning has been a matter of doubt since 
the earliest days of the Fathers. The opinions differ 
mainly as to whether it should be rendered “daily,” 
that is, day by day; or “needful”; others think it 
means “ for the coming day.” The essential meaning 
cannot be mistaken whichever rendering be followed. 
It is a warrant for us to lay our physical needs before 
our Father. Hunger is taken as an example of all. 
“ Forgive.” Forgiveness in the Bible is always not 
negative, but positive—it means an absolute putting 
away—‘‘ remembering no more.” It is not “ forgiv- 
ing but not forgetting.” Christ’s teaching on forgive- 
ness is very clear. “ Lead us not into temptation.” 
Like many other passages, this must be understood in 
the general light of Christ’s teaching. For instance, 
compare John 17: 15; James 1: 14; 1 Cor. 10: 138; 
Heb. 4: 15. In the providence of God we do come 
in contact with trial and temptation; without it we 
could not be tested, trained and educated in the spir- 
itual life. Note particularly to “ lead into tempta- 
tion ” is not to bring under the power of temptation. 
The faithful, trusting Christian will not be tempted 
above what he is able to resist, and a way of escape 
will be made that he might be able to endure it. 

5-7. The disciples either in their hearts or by 
words seem to have expressed doubts as to the answer 
to such a prayer as had been described. Jesus by a 
parable encourages them to trust God. The argu- 
ment is one from analogy, and the parable must be 
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interpreted from that point of view. Christ employs 
the lower to illustrate and explain the higher. 

7. “Trouble me not.” The request is purposely 
imagined to come at a most inconvenient hour. The 
whole family is in bed, and in the small house to get 
up would disturb every one. ‘I cannot.”’ <A rather 
softer form of *‘ I will not.” 

8. “ Because of his importunity.” Literally, his 
impudence or shamelessness. ‘‘ He will arise.” It 
has been argued from this that God wishes importun- 
ity in prayer. We cannot read it so. The argument 
is, “ If even a reluctant man yields to importunity, 
how much more will God, who is not reluctant, re- 
spond to prayer?” Do we like importunity in our 
children? How then can we think that God desires 
it in His children? What He does desire is earnest- 
ness, | 

9-10. Asking, seeking} knocking, all. imply and 

infer earnestness. / 
11-15. “Here Christ uses another analofy that of 
father and child. If fathers are so ready to supply 
their children’s needs how much more will our Heavy- 
enly Father supply His children’s spiritual needs. 


w PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. “ Pray; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears; 
An afiswer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day; 
Your eyes are too dim'to see it, 
‘ Yet strive, and wait, and pray.” 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH TWENTY-SECOND, 1906. 
CHRIST’S LIFE. 
VII. HOW CHRIST PRAYED, AND HOW WE SHOULD PRAY. 


Matt. 14: 23; 26: 36-44. 
Secend-day, Seventh mo. 16.—Prayer should contain praise. Rey. 4: 8-11, 
Third-day, Seventh mo, 17.—Intercession in prayer, Ex. 32: 30-35. 
Fourth-day, Seventh mo. 18.—Confession in prayer. Lev. 26: 38-42, 
Fifth-day, Seventh mo. 19.—Prayer at meals. Mark 8: 6-9. 

Sixth-day, Seventh mo. 20.—Praying in Christ’s name. Eph. 6: 14-21, 
Seventh-day, Seventh mo. 21.—Earnest prayer. Gen. 82: 24-28. 
A young soldier was once sent by Wellington on 

a dangerous errand. As he was about leaving he 

said: ‘* One touch first of thine all-conquering hand.” 

That was his prayer for power to achieve. An exag- 

geration of sentiment, you may say; but did not the 

youth get real support ftom the touch of his great 
general’s hand? And how much more shall we, as 
we pray with Jacob, holding on until our blessing 
comes; or as we say with Moses: “ If thy presence go 
not with me, carry us not up hence.” 

Prayer is a token of confidence, boldly rising to its 
object as to One who is able to meet the desires of 
him who prays. Jacob felt sure o&the power to bless, 


-and Moses had no doubt as to reaults with Jehovah’s 


companionship. There is a form of prayer, like the 
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storm-tossed sailor’s who is “ at his wit’s end,” which 
is the confession of weakness—almost of despair. 
“Tn last resorts do all men pray.” But to pray only 
thus is to leave God out of the times of our abun- 
dance and miss the duty and joy of thanksgiving 
and praise. It is also to invite leanness and despair 
to neglect the prayer that asks of Him for strength 
for the day’s needs as each day dawns. 

Not for ourselves alone, but as one who would 
share a treasure which increases by the sharing, so we 
pray for others that they may know the Source of 
life as well as we. Then as the desire deepens upon 
us, we seek to know how our lives and acts may bring 
the answer to that prayer, and we become the hands 
and feet of Christ to minister by way of service in 
that which He would give. So prayer makes us not 
only aspire to God in thought, but it leads us to pat- 
tern after Christ in deed. 

Prayer is answered by God’s meeting our desires, 
whether in our way or His better way, whether by 
fulfillment or by substitution. In it all God is caring 
for us in His wisdom and faithfulness. A merchant 
who was asked how he made up his balance said, “ I 
count checks as cash.” We can count God’s promises 
as present riches, and our prayers will keep our hearts 
full of His gifts, so that as we pray we shall “in 
everything give thanks.” 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW MEETING 
HOUSE AT HOLGUIN, CUBA. 


On First-day, the 24th of this month, the Friends’ 
meeting house at Holguin, Cuba, was dedicated to 
the Lord’s service. The corner-stone was laid the 
6th of last Seventh month, and there have been many 
causes of delay, but by the persevering and untiring 
efforts of the supermtendent, Zenas L. Martin, he 
doing much of the work with his own hands, the ef- 
fort has at last been crowned with success. He has 
been inspired from the beginning with the idea that 
Holguin is a strategie pomt of much importance in 
the field which Friends have occupied in Cuba, and 
the progress of events shows that he has been wisely 
led. The dedication took place at 8.30 in the morn- 
ing, and at this hour the house was well filled, so that 
all the seats were oeeupied. With the aid of some 
extra chairs about 250 people were accommodated. 
The building is not yet well seated. A Baptist min- 
ister from Las Tunas was expected to preach the ser- 
mon, but on account of the heavy rains the trains 
were very irregular, and he did not arrive till noon. 
Raymond §8. Holding, the missionary from Banes, 
was present, and although not expecting to take this 
service, preached a sermon full of power and which 
was very acceptable to the Cuban audience, eliciting 
many remarks of approval. After the sermon Orpha 
Haworth sang a solo, and a collection of $13.17, 
American money, was taken to defray the expenses 
of the dedication. Then in a few well-chosen words 


the superintendent gave a little history of the work 
and the causes which we have for gratitude to God 
for His goodness in giving us the beautiful and com- 
modious house of worship which we were there to 
dedicate, and presented the keys to the pastor, who 
responded with a few sentences and made the dedi- 
catory prayer. The audience seemed well impressed 
with the service, and a spirit of reverence and re- 
spect for the place and service was plainly felt. In 
the evening the house was again filled and a good 
sermon was preached by the minister who was ex- 
pected for the morning, Rev. Gonzalez, a Spaniard, 
after which a call was made for any one who believed 
in the doctrines of the gospel as they were taught by 
us and wished to identity themselves with the 
Church to come forward, and eight persons, some 
heads of families, responded and gave their names 
as members. 

Second-day evening there was another meeting, in 
which J. F. Galvez, of Gibara, preached the sermon, 
and afterwards Raymond Holding made an earnest 
exhortation and eall, and had an after service, in 
which about thirty persons manifested their faith in 
Christ as their personal Saviour for the first time, 
many of them being young men. ‘The Lord seemed 
to own and crown the services in a special manner, 
and thus put His seal upon the work done thus far, 
and we are praying that this may be only an earnest 
of the mighty work to be done in this needy field. 

On Second-day afternoon a called session of the 
conference was held, as it was impossible to meet in 
Banes, as planned the past year, on account of the 
poor communication and the necessary business con- 
ducted. A spirit of determination was manifest to 
do more the coming year than the past. By the re- 
port of the Home Mission Committee it was shown 
that the gospel has been preached by sermons, fam- 
ily visiting, tract distribution, and the sale of Bibles 
and portions, in thirty-one towns and villages outside 
of our regular preaching stations, which number 
seven. About 400 Bibles, Testaments and portions 
have been sold, and approximately 28,000 pages of 
tracts distributed. In these villages the gospel has 
been received with much interest and the desire fre- 
quently expressed for more meetings. The harvest 
is great, but the laborers are few. 

Sixth month 27th, 1906. OO. C. Haworrn. 


Edurational. 


PACIFIC COLLEGE. 


Commencement week at Pacific College was an 
event of unusual interest this year. The exercises of 
the week began on Seventh-day evening, the 16th 
inst., with an address to the literary societies of the 
college, given by Dr. C. M. VanPelt, of Portland, 
who took for his subject, “‘ The Call of the Century.” 
It was a strong, spirited appeal to young men and 
young women. The baccalaureate sermon was given 
by President McGrew, who had for his theme the at- 
titude of Moses who “ refused ” and “ chose.” 
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On First-day evening the Christian Associations 
were given a fine address by Dr. J. R. Wilson, of 
Portland Academy. ; 

The class day exercises drew a large crowd on 
Second-day evening, and were especially interesting 
because of originality. The graduating exercises of 
the Academy class on Third-day afternoon, at which 
time twelve young people finished their preparatory 
work ready for the college, was an occasion of inter- 
est to friends and relatives of the young people. The 
alumni exercises were of special interest because of 


Heppe, pastor of the Centenary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Portland, who chose for his subject, “ The 
New American,” and it is the prevailing belief that 
a more impressive, inspiring and fitting commence- 
ment address has never before been given at this 
place. 

The degrees were conferred by the president as 
follows: Upon Alverda Crozer, Myrtle Gause, Lillian 
Nicholson, Marie Hanson, Bernice Woodward, Mary 
Minthorn, Lenora Parker, Ruth Romig, Mabelle 
Newby, the degree of Bachelor of Arts; upon Lewis 


CLASS OF ’06, PACIFIC COLLEGE, AMONG THE OREGON FIRS. 


the feature of reunion, the coming together of old- 
time friends. 

Fourth-day morning was one of Oregon’s best. No 
more perfect day ever dawned, and every condition 
seemed favorable for a commencement occasion. The 
weather, the roses (the wonderful Oregon roses), the 
people—in fact, all things—seemed at their best. At 
the appointed hour the largest class ever graduating 
from the collezge—fourteen in number—took their 
places on the platform. These strong, Christian 
young people, because they are individually strong 
characters made an unusually interesting class. It is 
interesting, also, to note that this is not only the larg- 
est class ever graduating from Pacific College, but it 
is the largest graduating class from any denomina- 
tional school in all this great Northwest country. 

By choice of the class Walter R. Miles was class 
orator, and delivered with spirit and earnestness a 
hopeful oration on the subject of “ Christian Optim- 
ism.” 

The class address was given by Dr. William H. 


Saunders, Walter Miles, Ernest Bales, Wilfred Pem- 
berton, Ray Pemberton, the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. Upon Eunice Lewis, who graduated last 
year with the degree of Bachelor of Science, was con- 
ferred the degree of Bachelor of Arts, she having 
spent the past year in study of classics. 

All of these young people are members of Friends 
except two, one a Baptist and the other a Methodist. 
All are earnest, Christian young people. The “ Flor- 
ence Brown Rowe memorial prize” of $25, to be 
given to the junior whose grades for the year are 
highest, was awarded to Perry Macy, a strong stu- 
dent, an athlete and president of the Y. M. C. A. 

Thus was closed one of the most successful years in 
the history of Pacifie College. 


Precept freezes, while example warms. Precept 
addresses us, example lays hold on us. Precept is a 
marble statue, example glows with life—a thing of 


flesh and blood.—W. F. Gladstone. 
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Carrespaudenre. 


IS A “ BOOK OF MEETINGS ” DESIRED BY FRIENDS? 


The Five Years Meeting considered the matter of such value 
and importance that it authorized the Evangelistic Committee 
to prepare such a “book” for circulation. Levi Gregory, a 
member of this committee, was selected to collect the material 
and prepare it for publication. He accordingly had lists of 
questions, which had been prepared by the committee, printed 
and sent out to all the yearly and quarterly meetings, request- 
ing prompt and explicit replies to the same. 

Through the columns of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, and by 
means of much and oft-repeated personal correspondence, 
Friends throughout the country have been urged to furnish the 
information necessary to enable the committee to prepare a 
“book of meetings” that should be complete, accurate and 
up to date. 

After nearly three years of honest, conscientious effort and 
the exercise of much patience, Levi Gregory sends to me as 
chairman of the Evangelistic Committee of the Five Years 
Meeting, the following statement of the present condition of 
this work. 

California, Canada, Baltimore, New England, New York and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings have responded, and their re- 
ports are complete. Indiana, with 15 quarterly meetings, re- 
ports from 13 only; Iowa, with 20 quarters, reports from 9 
complete, 7 partially, 4 none; Kansas, with 15 quarters, re- 
ports from 2 complete, 12 partially, 1 none; North Carolina, 
with 8 quarters, reports from 3 only. Only 3 quarters in Ohio 
Yearly Meeting have responded. No reports from Oregon. 
Western, with 16 quarters, reports from 6 only, while Wil- 
mington thus far has sent no reports whatever. 

It is evident that under these circumstances the committee 
cannot prepare a “book” of any value. If Friends really de- 
sire a book of meetings, will the monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings which so far have not reported at all, act at once in the 
matter? , 

Any information desired may be obtained by writing to Levi 
Gregory, 831 Fifty-fourth Street, Oakland, Cal. 

If Friends are willing to co-operate with us we are willing 
to make further effort to carry out the concern of the Five 
Years Meeting; but without this co-operation a book of meet- 
ings is practically impossible. CHARLES H. JONES, Chairman. 


Things of Iuterest Anu Ourselves. 


Wm. L. Pearson and wife are spending a few weeks at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

Mary A. J. Ballard has been appointed instructor of Spanish 
and registrar at Harlham College. 

James Read Jones preached a powerful sermon on peace to 
Friends at Watseka, Ill., the lst inst. 

Calvin H. Bryan, of Des Moines, Iowa, is expecting to do 
tent evangelistic work during the summer months. 

Prof, Elbert Russell spoke at Anderson before the Indiana 
State Christian Endeavor Convention on the “ Meaning of En- 
deavor.” 

Clark Brown has very acceptably served the meeting at West 
Branch, Iowa, the past year. The Friends there desire him to 
remain with them. 

Jesse McPherson and Emma B. Malone were in attendance 
at a two-days’ meeting, held at North Branch, Kansas, on the 
16th and 17th of Sixth month. 

President Robert L. Kelly gave an address at Marion, Ind., 
before the Indiana State Sunday School Association on the 
“Uniting of Our Educational Forces.” 

Morton C. Pearson, of Indianapolis, Ind., expects to attend 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting this year, where he will, by invi- 
tation, deliver an address on Bible school work. 

John M. Watson, a well-approved minister from Indian Ter- 
ritory and Kansas Yearly Meeting, is busy in an extended ser- 
vice in the meetings and families of Oskaloosa (Iowa) Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

President A. Rosenberger, of Penn College, and Timothy 
Nicholson, president of the Board of Trustees of Earlham Col- 
lege, sent telegrams congratulating California Friends on their 
success in raising $150,000 endowment for Whittier College. 

Charles H. Jones, who for the past six years has been in 
Hartford, Conn., as general superintendent of the Connecticut 
Institute for the Blind, has resigned his position and returned 
a his home at Amesbury, Mass., which will be his future ad- 
dress. 


Mt. Vernon Quarterly Meeting, 8. D., has granted a request 
of Friends located in Lyman County for the establishment of 
a monthly meeting and two meetings for worship. The month- 


_ly meeting will be known as Lyman Monthly Meeting, and will 


be held the first Seventh-day in each month. It will be com- 
posed of over thirty members. 

The meeting at North Branch, Kansas, is to remain for an- 
other year under the pastoral care of Franklin and Mary M. 
Meredith. Their presence has been a benediction to the com- 
munity. The character of their ministry is peculiarly adapted 
to the needs of the people. The church has been active along 
some lines of department work during the year. Much that 
has been accomplished has been due to their earnest untiring 
efforts. One hundred dollars has been contributed to the relief 
fund for the famine sufferers of Japan, and thirteen dollars for 
the Friends at Stafford, whose meeting house was destroyed 
by a cyclone. 

North Branch Academy at North Branch, Kansas, has com- 
pleted its sixteenth year. Its graduates now number forty. 
Many other young lives have been touched and elevated 
through its influence. Prosperity and adversity have fallen to 
the lot of its supporters. At times the harvests have yielded 
abundantly, while at other times the hot winds have scorched 
the growing crops. Yet they have stood nobly by the institu- 
tion. An endowment fund is greatly needed. Efforts are be- 
ing made to secure this and put the school on a solid financial 
basis. The prospect for the coming year is good. Prof. D. W. 
Lawrence has been employed as principal. He is a graduate 
of Earlham College, and has been engaged in educational work 
for the past three years in Friends’ School at Hillside, Indian 
Territory. 

The First Friends’ meeting, of Indianapolis, is making some 
very substantial improvements in their church building. A 
system of electric lighting is being installed to take the place 
of artificial gas. Both auditoriums are being re-tinted in beau- 
tiful shades of green, which, along with a complete renovation 
of furnishings, will put the building in fine condition. The 
meeting is in splendid condition. The annual reports will show 
good work done in all departments. One of the best has been 
the study in Friends’ history and principles, comprising a 
course of thirty lessons, with some seventy-five splendid ad- 
dresses. The meeting has also had a substantial growth in 
membership this year, including several heads of families, 
young people and persons from other denominations. Morton 
C. Pearson has been retained as pastor for a fourth year’s 
work, beginning Ninth month Ist. 


BORN. 
Prescotr.—To FE. Josiah and Ella G. Prescott, of South 


Glens Falls, N. Y., Fifth month 24th, 1906, a son, George E. 


TeAs.—To Edward and Augusta J. Teas, Joplin, Mo., Fourth 
month 19th, 1906, a son, Edward. 


Woopv.—To Walter H. and Jessie A. Wood, of Salem, Ohio, 
Sixth month 26th, 1906, a daughter, Katharine Virginia. 


MARRIED. 


NEewsy—Gause.—At Newberg, Ore., Sixth month 5th, 1906, 
at 8 a.m., Elmer A. Newby and Lucy M. Gause, both members 
of Friends, and both graduates of Pacific College. 


DIED. 


Ditton.—At Bridgeport, Ind., Third month 30th, 1906, Oli- 
ver Dillon, in the 66th year of his age. He was a birthright 
member and always loyal to the principles of Friends. He 
was a member of Fairfield Quarter, Western Yearly Meeting. 


Voraw.—At Pheenix, Ari., Sixth month 23d, 1906, Effie M. 


Votaw, wife of Moses Votaw, and daughter of Paul and Docia 
Macy. She was almost all her life a member of Friends, and 
died in the triumphs of faith. 


TEN WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS. 


“The American Friend” will be sent ten weeks for 
ten cents to any one not now a subscriber. Address, 


“The American Friend,” 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOTICE. 


Adrian Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
invites you and your friends to attend 
a Bible Conference, to be held at Raisin 
Valley Seminary, Adrian, Mich., Eighth 
month Ist to 5th, 1906. 

TRANSPORTATION.—Raisin Valley Sem- 
inary is situated in a beautiful spot on 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railway, 
four and a half miles northeast of 
Adrian, Mich., a city of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, through which pass the Lake Shore 
and Wabash railroads, making it espe- 
cially easy of access from all parts of the 
country. A free hack will be run be- 
tween the Seminary and Adriam for the 
accommodation of visitors at the confer- 
ence, 


ENTERTAINMENT.—Board can be had in 
the Seminary dining hall at the rate of 
75 cents per day, or $3.00 for five days, 
room included. 

A special kitchen will be provided 
where those who desire can prepare and 
serve their own meals. 

The school dormitories provide about 
30 rooms, which will be rented—fur- 
mished—at $1.00 for the full time. 

Those who desire to make any special 
arrangements should apply or write, 
stating their wishes. 

Stable room and feed for horses on 
reasonable terms. 

SPEAKERS.—Among those who are ex- 


pected to take part in the program are 
President Albert J. Brown, Wilmington 


DOCTOR’S SHIFT 
Now Gets Along Without It. 


A physician says: “Until last fall I 
‘used to eat meat for my breakfast and 
suffered with indigestion until the meat 
had passed from the stomach. 

“Last fall I began the use of Grape- 
‘Nuts for breakfast and very soon found I 
could do without meat, for my body got 
‘all the nourishment necessary from the 
Grape-Nuts, and since then I have not 
had any indigestion and am feeling bet- 
ter and have increased in weight. 

“Since finding the benefit I derived 
from Grape-Nuts I have prescribed the 
food for all of my patients suffering 
from indigestion or over-feeding, and 
‘also for those recovering from disease 
where I want a food easy to take and 
«eertain to digest, and which will not 
overtax the stomach. 

“T always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For ethi- 
‘eal reasons please omit my name.” 
Name given by mail by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful amount 
of nutriment, and the easy digestion of 
‘Grape-Nuts is not hard to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part of 
‘the wheat and barley goes through vari- 
ous processes of cooking, to perfectly 
change the starch into Dextrose or Post 
Sugar, in which state it is ready to be 
easily absorbed by the blood. The parts 
jin the wheat and barley which Nature 
can make use of for rebuilding brain and 
nerve centres are retained in this re- 
markable food, and thus the human body 
is supplied with the powerful strength 
producers so easily noticed after one has 
eaten Grape-Nuts each day for a week or 
10 days. “There’s a reason.” 

Get the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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College; Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, 
Washington Street Congregational 
Church, Toledo; Major James H. Cole, 
evangelist, Adrian; Lewis E. Stout, clerk 
Western Yearly Meeting; Sylvester 
Newlin, pastor in the meeting, West- 
field, Ind.; Prof. Wm. P. Pinkham, Cleve- 
land Bible Training School; Edward 
Mott, clerk Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Other speakers and Bible class leaders 
will be in attendance. 


Music.—The music of the conference 
will be in charge of Bertha Porter, of 
the Seminary. 

The singing will be led by William 
Bertram, of Ypsilanti. A Student Quar- 
tet will sing. 


BIBLE CLASSES.—One hour each morn- 
ing will be devoted to group Bible classes, 
led by competent teachers. “ Christian 
Doctrine,’ Wm. P. Pinkham, A.B., 
Cleveland Bible Training School; “The 
Gospel in John,” Bertha Porter, 
Ph.B., Raisin Valley Seminary; “ Proph- 
ecy,’ Major James H. Cole, Adrian, 
Mich. Other groups may be arranged as 
occasion warrants. 


ProcRAM.—The following is an outline 
of a day’s program: 5.45, rising bell; 
6.00 to 6.30, morning watch and prayer 
service; 7.00, breakfast; 8.30, Bible 
classes; 9.30, address; 10.30, conference; 
11.30, address; 12.30, dinner. After- 
noon given to improvised conference, such 
as pastoral, Christian Endeavor and mis- 


sionary. 6.00, supper; 7.00, Vesper ser- 
vice (on campus) ; 8.00, address 
(chapel). 


RECREATION.—Recreation will be im- 
provised to suit the tastes of the visit- 
ors. Gymnasium facilities are at hand 
for playing basket ball, and there are 
baseball diamond and croquet and tennis 
courts, which will afford abundant op- 
portunities for wholesome recreation. 

Trips to Adrian, Tecumseh and points 
of interest can be arranged. 

QUARTERLY Mrrrine.—The conference 
is to be held in connection with Adrian 
Quarterly Meeting of Friends which was 
established in 1843. Most of the speak- 
ers in attendance will remain with us 
throughout the whole time, and if you 
have never attended a Quaker quarterly 
meeting at Raisin Valley, plan to attend 
the one which we expect to make the 
best ever held in Adrian. 

For further information address Mor- 
ris N. Dillon, principal, Raisin Valley 
Seminary, Adrian, Mich. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ta., Eighth month 28th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 


| Wein ec 
He Was Overboard, 


struggling for life and 
shouting for help. Some- 
one threw him a crowbar. 
The intention was kindly, 
but the act inconsiderate. 
Consider the aid you in- 
tend for your family. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mili ee 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


NOTICE. 

Cornwall Quarterly Meeting will be 
held at Tillson, N. Y., Seventh month 
20th and 21st. 

Standing on what toil long we bore 

With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 

We may discern, unseen before, 

A path to higher destinies; 

Nor deem the irrevocable Past 

As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 

If, rising on its wrecks, at last 

To something nobler we attain. 
—Longfellow. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer. 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100, 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just, 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferr 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 
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FINANCIAL. 


35 YEARS 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 
Our splended system has developed out of this vast 
experience. Our first mortgages upon homes in 
Eastern Kansas will net you six per cent., and 
there is no better security on earth. Responsible 
agents wanted. Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


Our CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


cent. IVY 

cen. Mortgages 
We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 

JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY 

Mortgages, ete. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I am determined not to do nothing. 
even though what I do amounts to noth- 
ing. 


particulars on request 


Colorado hotels and boarding houses. 


I. M. ALLEN 


CHICAGO 


Colorado 


Vacation Land 


Send six cents in stamps for illustrated Colorado book, 
‘“ Under the Turquoise Sky,’’ containing complete list of 


General Passenger Agent, Rock Island Line 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers o1 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


FOR RENT in Media, Pa., pleasant nine-roomed 
house, for the summer, at ' ourth and Orange ts. 
Situated convenient to center of town but in a 
quiet neighborhood. Modern conveniences, Apply 
to John Pim Car'er, 25 E. Fourth St., Media, Pa, 


WANTED.—Next fall, assistant in a social settle- 
ment Kindergarten for colored children. Must be 
good pianist. No professional training needed. 
Address, Miss M. L. Bosworth, 922 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANY ONE having an orange grove in the South, 
and needing a man to take charge of it on the spot, 
might find it to our mutual advantage to write to 
O, H. Albus, Fulton Street, near Clark, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED.—A principal and assistant for Hesper 
Academy the coming year. Also a pastor in Hesper 
meeting. Correspondence solicited. Address, D. L. 
Davis, Eudora, Kan. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 650 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N.W. Cor.15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


Jennie: “Did you hear of the awful 
fright Jack got on his wedding day ?” 
Olive: ‘“ Yes, indeed—I was there and 


saw her.”—American Spectator. 


€/ A mile high—delightful climate. 

€} Mountain air—clear and crisp. 

€/ A sunshine positively electric in effect. 
€) Glorious out-door sports. 


Very Low Rates 


Daily to September 30 


Only $30 from Chicago, $25 from St. Louis—return limit 
October 31, 1906. Special excursion rates on certain dates— 


Rock 


Island 


@ President Hadley 


of Yale University 
Recently Said: 


‘“‘If a man’s purposes and 
ideals are such that he is 
seeking to attain them for 
himself at the expense of his 
fellow men, they are pagan 
ideals yr vem ae 


“If his ideals are such that 
each step toward their real- 
ization means the advance- 
ment of those about him, his 
purposes are Christian.” 


The protection of the home is 
one of the first steps toward the 
realization of an ideal life. 


And Life Insurance provides 
such protection better than any- 
thing that human ability and 
foresight have ever yet devised. 


«HAS THE NS ae 
STRENGTH OF 


é 
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ee es 


Write your name and address 
on the margin of this advertise- 
ment and send for a plan of home 
protection and saving that will 
interest you. 


Write NOW while you think of it 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 


President Dept. 67 Newark, N. J. 
AND RE- 
if = CHAIRS Rushed rusteo 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
\ Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
G wi » Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
Rory all on &a@- at the Old Stand. We can 
Sie work genuine or imitation rush into 
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Established 1880: 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


chair seats, 


JAMES WOOD; 
MT-KISCO» 
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“HE LEADETH ME.’’ 


In pastwres green? Not always ; sometimes He 
Who knoweth best in kindness leads me 
In weary ways, where heavy shadows be. 


Out of the sunshine, warm and soft and bright ; 
Out of the sunshine into darkest night— 
TI oft would faint with sorrow and affright, 


Only for this: I know He holds my hand ; 
So, whether in the green or desert land, 
I trust, although I may not understand 


And by still waters? No, not always so ; 
Ofitimes the heavy tempests round me blow 
And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. 


But when the storm beats fiercest, and I ery 
Aloud for help, the Master standeth by 
And whispers to my soul: ‘‘ Lo, itis I!”? 


Above the tempest wild I hear him say : 
‘* Beyond the darkness lies the perfect day ; 
In every path of thine I lead the way.” 


So, whether on the hilltops high and fair 
I dwell, or in the sunless valleys where 
The shadows lie, what matter? He is there. 


And, more than this, where’ er the pathway leads 
He gives no helpless broken reed ; 
But His own hand, sufficient for my need. 


So where He leads me I can safely go, 
And in the blest hereafter I shall know 
Why, in his wisdom, He hath led me so. 


—The Evangelical Messenger. 
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Whittier College 


‘By the western sea, where sets the sun”’ 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 


Of orange groves and palm drives. 


$200 


pays for tuition, 
dormitory, for one year. 


In the “Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. . 
Full college courses of four years are offered, and 
Full Preparatory courses of four years. ° 
Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or r daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? 


books, and room 


and board 


in our home-like 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEG E, WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers otf 
‘‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25¢c, Cash with order. 


FOR RENT in Media, Pa., pleasant nine-roomed 
house, for the summer, at Fourth and Orange Sts. 
Situated convenient to center of town but in a 
quiet neighborhood. Modernconveniences. Apply 
te John Pim Carter, 25 E. Fourth St., Media, Pa. 


TRAINING in Practical Kindergarten work and 
a small remuneration given a good pianist for 
assisting mornings in a Settlement Kindergarten 
for colored children. Miss M. L. Bosworth, 922 
Locust Street. 


W ANTED.—A principal and assistant for Hesper 
Academy the coming year. Also a pastor in Hesper 
meeting. Correspondence solicited. Address, D. L. 
Davis, Eudora, Kan. 


Willie put his stockings on 
Wrong-side out and thought it fun; 
Mother didn’t like his whim, 

So she turned the hose on him. 


—Philadelphia Record. 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 
1837-1906 


For both sexes. Location six miles west 
of Greensboro, on a 300-acre dairy farm. 

Electric lights. 

Abundant supply of pure water in all the 
buildings. 

Three courses of study—Classical, Natural 
Science, Biblical. Commercial and Music 
Departments. 

Noted for thoroughness of instruction, 
healthful moral tone, and home-like sur- 
roundings. For catalog address, 


PRESIDENT L. L. HOBBS 
Guilford College North Carolina 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
NIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phils. 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : Keystone Race 70-09 


Witham S. 
Yarnell 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphtea 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Is in a fine, quiet location ; only three minutes to 
boardwalk ; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful ; cuisine excellent ; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


Anna Bunpy JAcoss, formerly of the Archdale. 


Bp INDIGO BLUE 
bis ve EC UR a RN SPR SEP a 2 | 


Will not Spot or Streak Clethes 
Ita use for fifty years is proof that it is the best, 
All grecers sell it. Free samples mailed. 
Depot, Ne. 238 N. Seeand Street, Philadelphia. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,060 


Surplus and Undivided Prefits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Surplus, biceey Lae to cao ata waccouns not pserading 


capital stec 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


7,495,933.28 


Tacerperated: Third a 22, 1865, Ghariat Pervetual. 


JNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
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A ROOT OF EVIL. 


We have been having in recent times some terrible 
revelations of the evil power of excessive wealth. In 
fact, a type of rich man is being produced in these 
days of fat prosperity which is a positive menace to 
society. The type to which we refer is thoroughly 
pagan—a revival of that which prevailed in the 
Roman Empire of the first century. 

The rich man of this type coins his money out of 
all varieties of human misery and mortal woe. He 
crowds his disease-breeding tenement flats with fami- 
lies, and squeezes a fortune out of their life blood; or 
he caters to the ills of the flesh with a patent medi- 
eine which breeds an appetite for more and makes 
the sufferer a victim while he flourishes on the easy 
profits; or he supplies poor people with canned meat, 
made out of unwholesome scraps preserved with 
chemicals; or he piles up his wealth by the manufac- 
ture of shoddy clothes, sold to working men and made 
with sweat shop labor; or he sells, by sensational ad- 
vertisements, watered stocks, which in a time of stress 
will prove worthless and leave widows and orphans 
stranded in hopeless poverty. 

But it is not these pagan methods of raking in 
wealth that give our hearts the worst pain, for these 
things can in time be corrected by law and by more 
careful inspection. The sadder aspect of our extreme 
commercialism is the kind of person it breeds—the 
person of thoroughly pagan life. He may cram his 
house with the treasures of art, and he may travel 
over the globe in search of culture, but he remains 
to the end coarse and vulgar at heart, a selfish man 
with a thin coating of good “manners.” He knows 
of nothing that is not bought and sold, and he puts all 
persons with whom he deals on a commercial basis. 
If he wants a political office he proceeds to buy it, as 
he would a railroad. He scoffs at the old-fashioned 
patriotism which was an unselfish devotion to the 
ideal country. “ What is the use of it?” His pa- 
ganism is most apparent in his coarse assault on the 
sacredness of home and the tie of marriage. He ac- 
cepts marriage only as a selfish convenience, but he 
does not expect to have it binding enough to be a bur- 
den to him. He has done more by influence and sug- 
gestion to lower the moral standards of the common 
people than all the libraries and art galleries and uni- 


versities endowed by steel and oil profits can ever 
counteract. The career of the poor wretch now wait- 
ing his trial for murder is only one terrible instance 
which has suddenly flared into ‘public light. It is an 
extreme example of what happens when excessive 
wealth comes to a man who lacks the moral power 
to appreciate the responsibilities which are involved 
in great possessions. The only cure for this disease 


of wealth is a saner, more Christian, home training. © 


The monstrosity which we have described here is pro- 
duced by wrong bringing up. He is a “spoiled 
child.” The “ spoiled child,” who always gets what 
he wants and forms a selfish nature, is a bad, un- 
healthy product, whether he is rich or poor. He will 
always cast a shadow wherever he walks, and he will 
leave a trail of misery behind him. Excessive wealth 
only emphasizes the danger of this type of person 
and brings his evil traits into bold relief. It will do 
no special good to preach against the type. We must 
rather make homes that produce its opposite. 


EDITORIAL LETTER. 


ROUND TABLE STUDY GROUPS. 


I have so many letters asking for information on 
plans for Quaker study groups that I am going to 
write a general letter on the subject and propose a 
plan which can be adapted to any neighborhood. 

We are all beginning to wake up to the fact that 
we are very ignorant of our own history and of the 
principles of our own faith. We are discovering 
that one reason for our lack of power is our feeble 
grasp of the truth which we are supposed to hold. 

low shall we equip ourselves? How shall we learn 
what it means to be a Friend? It is unfortunately 
no longer the fashion to make this a primary part of 
home training, and our Quaker institutions do not 
appreciate that it is a part of their mission to initiate 
those who are birthright Friends into the meaning 
of their proper inheritance. There is just now a re- 
vival of interest, and the time is ripe for a rediscov- 
ery of our message. How shall we proceed? Who 
shall do the work for us? 

The “ study group,” or “ Quaker round table,” is a 
plan by which everybody does his own discovering 
for himself; or rather, a little neighborhood band of 
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young Friends undertake to share their discoveries 
and to pursue their search in fellowship. The 
“fellowship group” (that is the name I pre- 
fer) should be small enough so that everybody 
will have to work to belong to it—1e., will have a 
turn at preparing the papers which are read. A com- 
pany from ten to twenty-five makes a good group. 
The meetings should be once in two weeks, from 
house to house. The program committee should map 
out a general plan of work for the season, so that 
those of the group who have leisure can be reading 
ahead, and thus be able to discuss the papers that are 
read and ask questions on them. 

Two papers for an evening are enough, and as far 
as possible they should bear on a single subject, pre- 
senting two aspects of the general topic. The more 
the reader is interrupted and questioned while he is 
reading his paper the better, and the meetings should 
be very easy and informal, the whole exercise being 
carried on in a conversational tone. The members of 
the group will find it helpful to own a few of the most 
important books and read and reread them with pen- 
cil in hand, marking freely and making extracts. 

The general field of study can be selected to suit 
the conditions and prevailing interests of the groups. 
Some will want to study the character of the apostolic 
church and the message of primitive Christianity. 
The most natural books for this course are: Ropes’ 
“The Apostolic Age”; Thatcher’s “The Apostolic 
Church ”; McGiffert’s “The Apostolic Age,” and 
Gilbert’s “‘ First Interpreters of Jesus.” Some will 
like to begin with the Reformation and find out what 
that great religious upheaval meant. The books here 
are legion. Lindsay’s “ History of the Reformation,” 
and the same author’s ‘ Martin Luther,” 
splendid books. Seebohm’s “ Era of the Reforma- 
tion ” should also be used. | 

Probably most ‘fellowship groups ” will take up 
the study of Quakerism, beginning with its rise and 
coming down to present-day conditions. It will take 
about three years to cover the ground satisfactorily. 
I would suggest the following as a sample course for 
the first winter’s work: Two evenings on the religious 
and political conditions in England at the time of 
the rise of Quakerism. Green’s ‘“ History of Eng- 
land” (period of the Commonwealth), Barclay’s 
“Tnner Life of the Religious Societies of the Com- 
monwealth ”’ in most monthly meeting libraries), 
“ Tntroduction to the Autobiography of George Fox,” 
are good material for a preparation for these even- 
ings. ‘There should be one or two evenings on the 
“Life and Travels of George Fox,” “ The Autobiog- 
raphy of George Fox,” Thomas Hodgkin’s “ George 


are two 


? 


Fox,” and Harvey’s “ Rise of the Quakers,” are rec- 
ommended. 

There can be a delightful evening spent on Mar- 
garet Fell and Swarthmoor Hall. “ The Fells of 
Swarthmoor Hall,” by Maria Webb, will supply the 
material. An evening with a number of short papers. 
can be well spent on ‘“‘ The Band of Early Preachers.” 


Jane Budge’s ‘‘ Glimpses of George Fox and His. 


Friends ” will give much help for this evening’s pro- 
gram. 


By this time the “‘ group ” will be ready to take up: 
the religious message of Quakerism. My two little: 
books, entitled “ A Dynamic Faith” and “ The 
Quaker Message,” will be of some assistance. There 


should be at least one evening devoted to each of the 


following pillar Friends: William Penn, Robert Bar- 
clay and Isaac Penington. Read Maria Webb’s. 
“Penns and Peningtons,’ and Isaae Sharpless’s- 
“Quaker Experiment in Government.” The forma- 
tion of the Organization and Discipline will make 
a good subject for an evening, and that will lead to a 
subject closely connected with it—‘ Internal Disturb- 
Under this subject the troubles with Nayler,. 


ances.”” 


Perrot, Keith, Wilkinson and Story can be studied. 


lvans’s “ Friends in the Seventeenth Century ” will. 
give much information on these matters, and on all. 
topics. Finally comes the ‘ Spreading of Quaker-- 
ism.” In addition to the books already mentioned. 


Hallowell’s “ Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts ” can 


be studied on this topic. * The books needed for these: 
‘groups ” should be owned by all monthly meetings.. 


They can be bought of Friends’ Book and Tract Com- 
mittee, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This out- 
line is only a suggestion, and each “ group” should 


use perfect freedom in mapping out its own field of 


study. Only let it be something that makes the mem- 


bers who belong to it more efficient Friends and bet-- 


ter able to do the work of their generation. 
West Falmouth, Mass. R. M. J 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE: 


BIBLE. 
BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


VIII.—-TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


The latest books of the Bible were written cen-- 
turies before printing was known. All copies of the 
Bible made before the beginning of the sixteenth cen-- 
tury are in manuscript. If we had the original manu-. 
scripts of the various books of the Bible we would’ 


only need to translate and use them; but these origi- 
nal copies were lost or destroyed centuries ago. Ex- 


actly what they were can never be known. Our only 
knowledge of them must be drawn mainly from copies: 


- 
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made from them, or more exactly from manuscripts 
which are the result of many re-copyings of copies of 
the original documents. Besides these, we have 
manuscripts of some translations of all or parts of the 
Bible which were made before any of our present 
manuscripts, and which show to some extent what the 
manuscripts contained from which they were made. 
For example, the oldest Hebrew manuscript of the 
Old Testament was made about the ninth century 
A.D., while the translation of the Old Testament into 
Greek, which is commonly called the Septuagint, was 
made within the first three centuries before Christ. 
In addition to these aids, the many quotations from 
the Bible, and especially the New Testament, which 
are found in early Christian writings, show what the 
readings were in the copies then in use. 


It is a difficult matter to make an exact manuscript 
copy of a book. In a printed book all copies of an 
edition may be alike, since they are off the same 
plates, but each written copy of a book must be made 
afresh, and even the best scribes would make occa- 
sional mistakes, so that no two extant manuscripts 
of any book of the Bible are exactly alike. In the 
known manuscripts of the Hebrew Old Testament 
there are about ten thousand cases of different read- 
ings. The Septuagint and other ancient translations 
of the Old Testament were apparently made from 
Hebrew manuscripts that exhibited other variations. 
In the known New Testament manuscripts it is esti- 
mated that the number of variations reaches one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. The number of variations 
is so large because the number of extant manuscripts 
is so large. If we had only one manuscript there 
would be no problem of textual criticism. Such is 
actually the case with one early Christian writing: 
“The Epistle to Diognetus.” The Old Testament is 
much longer than the New, yet we know of fewer 
variations. This is partly because of the very great 
exactness of the later Jewish scribes, but mainly to 
the fact that about the fifth century A.D. a family 
of Jewish scribes made as correct a copy of the Old 
Testament as possible, used it as a standard, and de- 
stroyed all manuscripts that differed from it, as far as 
they could do so. 


It will be seen at once, however, that the very 
abundance of manuscripts that produces the textual 
differences affords a means of recovering the original 
readings. Where there is but one copy, as in the case 
of the Epistle to Diognetus, there is no way of tell- 
ing whether it be faulty or not. Where there are 
many copies there is a chance for the textual critic 
to determine the true meaning by comparing them. 

These differences between the texts of manuscripts 
of the Seriptures create a problem which must be 
solved before the translator can do his work. The 
work of determining which of the various readings 
found for a passage is the original form, is called 
textual criticism. It should be understood that the 
word “ criticism,” in the phrase “ textual criticism,” 
‘does not have the popular meaning “ to find fault 
with,” but is used in the older sense of “ careful ex- 
amination and decision.” Textual criticism is often 
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ealled “the lower criticism,” because it deals with 
disputed readings of the text instead of the larger 
questions ‘of the history and literary character of sec- 
tions or books as a whole. 

The textual critic must study carefully the nature, 
methods and history of the work of the scribes who 
once were Christendom’s only book-makers, so as to 
judge how errors arose and in what direction they 
were made. Understanding the way in which varia- 
tions from the original text arose, the critic is better 
able to detect and correct them. 

A few of the causes that led to variations in the 
text are as follows: 

(1). Mistakes in reading the Hebrew or Greek. 
The Hebrews at first wrote only the consonants of 
words. It was not till about 500 A.D. that points 
were put in to indicate the vowels. One reader had 
to.learn from another what vowel sounds were to be 
given each written word. Consequently differences 
arose as to what should be read. For example, the 
difference between the text of Nahum 3: 8, “ Her 
wall was of the sea,” and the marginal reading, “ Her 
wall was the waters,” represents two different vowel- 
pointings of the same Hebrew consonants. 

Many Hebrew letters differ only by a very small 
point (a tittle) and are easily confused, just as in 
English script it is often hard to tell an a open at 
the top from a u, or an angularnfromu. The 


printed Hebrew Bibles have many marginal readings 


different from the text, which arose from confusions 
of this kind. In 1 Kings 9: 18 the text has “ Tamar,” 
while the margin’ has ‘‘ ‘Tadmor.” 

The early manuscripts of both Old and New Tes- 
taments were written in a continuous succession of 
capital letters without any punctuation or even spac- 
ing between words. By separating the letters dif- 
ferently different readings arose when later punctua- 
tion marks were introduced. If an English sentence 
were so printed without punctuation, very different 
senses might be derived from it. Asa crude example, 
try WHATYEARERETURNEDTHESEAW AY- 
HOMETOSEEK, ete. It is possible that in 1 Kings 
4:19, 20, the word “ Judah ” should go with the pre- 
ceding sentence, reading (with margin) “and one 
officer in the land of Judah. And Israel were many,” 
ete. In Rey. 4: 1 (text and margin) is shown a simi- 
lar case. 

(2). Sometimes a scribe omitted a clause or longer 
passage because it ends in the same way as the one 
preceding it. In 1 John 2: 23 the second sentence in 
the King James Version is printed in italics because 
not found in the Greek text the translators had. It 
was evidently omitted because it ends in Greek with 
the same three words as the preceding clause, and the 
scribe glancing at them thought he had just written 
the sentence. The clause is found in the older manu- 
scripts. It is possible that a second word “ Judah ” 
has dropped out between 1 Kings 4: 19 and 4: 20 for 
a similar reason. 

(3). Sometimes a word was substituted for an- 
other that looks or sounds like it. In Rev. 1: 5 the 
word “ washed” (lousanti) was substituted for the 
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word for “ loosed ” (lusanti), which looks and sounds 
much like it. A similar case is in Acts 13: 18 (text 
and margin). 

(4). Ancient commentators often made notes on 
the margin of manuscripts, which scribes afterward, 
while copying the manuscripts, incorporated into the 
text. Such is probably the origin of the phrase 
“without a cause” in Matt. 5: 22 (A. V.); of the 
addition “ and fasting ” in Mark 9: 22 (A. V.); the 
explanation of the troubling of the pool in John 5: 
3b, 4 (A. V.); and the passage about the three heav- 
enly witnesses in 1 John 5:7 (A. V.). 

Many of the additions in the gospels tending to 
make them more nearly alike probably originated in 
parallel passages from one gospel being noted be- 
tween the lines or on the margin of another for pur- 
poses of comparison. For such compare the text of 
Authorized and Revised Versions at Matt. 5: 44; 
Matt. 9:13 and Mark 2:7. In such cases the variant 
is usually genuine in another gospel. 


(5). Some portions of Scripture were used in pub- 
lic worship. A seribe would know these by heart, 
and when he reached the passage would write it with- 
out examining his copy. But such passages were 
often modified for use in public worship, and the 
changes would thus get into the text. The doxology 
to the Lord’s Prayer, in Matt. 6: 13 (A. V.), prob- 
ably originated in this way as well as the additions in 
Luke 11: 2-4 (A. V.). Acts 8:37 (A. V.) may have 
been filled in from an ancient baptismal formula. 

(6). Three large variations probably represent 
early Christian tradition, but were not originally 
parts of the gospels where they are found. They are 
(1) the end of Mark (16: 9-20), (2) the account of 
the bloody sweat of the Saviour- in Gethsemane 
(Luke 22: 48, 44), and (8) the passage concerning 
the woman taken in adultery (John 7: 53 to 8:11). 

Of the multitude of variations mentioned above 
the vast majority concern only the spelling, order and 
punctuation in such a way as not to affect the sense. 
In so far as they affect the translation they are such 
as these, to quote Dr. Ezra Abbot (‘ Bible Revision,” 
pp. 87-8): “ Whether we should read ‘ Jesus Christ’ 
or ‘ Christ Jesus,’ ‘the disciples’ or ‘his disciples’; 
‘and’ for ‘but, or ‘now,’ and vice versa; ‘ Jesus 
said’ or ‘he said’; ‘he said’ or ‘he saith,’ or ‘ he 
answered and said,’ ” ete. 

Nineteen-twentieths of the variations have so lit- 
tle authority, or are so palpably wrong, that they 
have no claim to be correct. Of the 150,000 different 
readings in New Testament manuscripts there are 
not over 400 that seriously affect the sense. 

In deciding disputed readings many principles are 
followed, a few of which may be given. (1) The tes- 
timony of the oldest manuscript text is to be pre- 
ferred; (2) manuscripts that are generally accurate 
and show no theological or other bias on the part of 
the copyist are to be followed; (3) of two readings, 
that one is to be preferred which is most difficult to 
explain, because the variation is likely to have re- 
sulted from the effort of a scribe to correct a sup- 
posed error; (4) that reading is best of which the 


other appears to be a mistaken transcription. In 
many cases the evidence is so evenly balanced that no 
certainty is attainable as to the true reading. In such 
cases we cannot be dogmatic. On the other hand, a 
study of textual criticism gives assurance of the gen- 
eral reliability and purity of the text from which the 
Revised Version was made and its great superiority to 
the text (especially of the New Testament), of which 
the Authorized Version was a translation. Another 
important lesson of such study is, as even Barclay was 
able to see with the limited knowledge of his times 
(Apology. Prop. 3, Sect. 4 and 5), that the value 
of the Bible to us must rest upon something deeper 
than its complete verbal accuracy. In thousands of 
cases no one can be sure what the original words 
were. If we cannot trust and use Scriptures unless 
they are verbally infallible and perfect, then the 
value of the only Bible God has let come to us is gone, 
for such accuracy we cannot attain. Here we see how 
the letter kills.) The King James Bible based a very 
imperfect text and often presenting as the words of 
Jesus and the apostles things they never said or 
wrote, has, despite its imperfections, been able to 
make the English-speaking world “ wise to salvation 
through faith in Christ ” for two centuries. Yet be- 
cause the Bible is one instrument by which we may 
know God and come to Him through Jesus Christ, 
we desire to know it as nearly according to its origi- 
nal form as possible, and welcome the efforts of 
scholars to help us do this. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
REMINISCENCES OF A QUAKER GIRLHOOD. 
BY © Tear 


Now and then, in the intervals of leisure which 
come in a busy life, we recall the days of our child- 
hood— 


“ Those far-off, tranquil, peaceful days 
Ere life became a hurrying stream.” 


And amid the memories that rise come those con- 
nected with Quaker meeting and our attendance 
thereon. 

In our simple toilet there was little opportunity for 
the sins of pride and vanity; neither was envy awak- 
ened when we gazed upon other children, for they 
were clad with like simplicity. 

To First-day and Fourth-day, to preparative and 
monthly meetings, we wended our accustomed way, 
meekly conscious that Friends, or Quakers, were the 
salt of the earth, that we were the people and that 
wisdom would die with us. 

But it was upon such high feast days as.quarterly 
meeting in the Sixth month that we were particularly 
conscious of our rare privileges, and devoutly thank- 
ful that we “ belonged to meeting,” instead of being 
relegated to the Cimmerian darkness of outlying dis- 
tricts, where Friends’ principles had never spread. 

From near and from far—that is, as far as White 
Lick in one direction and Flat Rock in another—the 
heavy carriages rolled in, the horses pulling along at 


_ 
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a gait known to us youngsters as “a quarterly meet- 
ing trot.” 

The father of the family, in broad-brimmed hat 
and plain coat, sat on the front seat; the mother, in 
plain bonnet and shawl, and drab or dove-colored 
dress, on the back seat; while the remaining space 
was occupied by their minor children, the boys pain- 
fully conscious of new boots that squeaked at every 
step, and the girls remembering, with innocent com- 
placency, their straw flats, bought for this occasion 
and worn for the first time. 

Each carriage deposited its load at the steps ar- 
ranged for that purpose, and the father drove away 
to hitch the horses, while whinnied greetings arose 
from the teams already fastened under the sheds or 
to the hitching racks. 

The old locust trees that shaded the meeting house 
were in blossom at this season; their fragrance floated 
on the June breezes, and innumerable bees hummed 
amid their branches. : 

Friends and acquaintances pressed forward to 
shake hands with each other; inquiries of “‘ How does 
thee do?” and “ Middling well, thank thee,” were 
heard on every side. 

We children drank it all in—the beauty of the 
weather, the blue sky dappled with white clouds, the 
fragrance of the locust blossoms, the whinnying of 
the horses, the greetings of the multitudes—on this 
great and important occasion; and we remembered, 
with pitying toleration, that some of our schoolmates 
were Campbellites and Methodists, and had no part 
nor lot in these high privileges. We felt sure that 
they must envy us, and that the whole outlying world 
would belong to this religious aristocracy, this Brah- 
min caste, if it were possible; but that for some su- 
perior qualities, some mental or spiritual excellence 
in our ancestors and in ourselves, this privilege was 
reserved for us and those like unto us. 

With incredulity, tinctured with disgust, we heard 
of occasional instances of members of the Society 
marrying out of it, and decided that it must have been 
because they could not get anybody in the Society to 
have them. 


The old ceiled meeting house, with its gallery for 
ministers and elders, its clumsy shutters for separat- 
ing men’s »nd women’s meetings during their busi- 
ness sessions, its rude benches and sloping floors, was 
always filled to its utmost capacity on these occasions, 
and frequently there were overflow meetings in the 
neighboring school house, or under a grove of trees. 

We listened with awe and reverence to the sermons 

delivered by traveling Friends, some of whom had 
the reputation of “speaking to the condition ” of 
wrongdoers present with wonderful force and in- 
sight. 
We did not understand all that they said, but we 
were swayed by their elocution, and the cold chills 
ran down our backs as their voices rose and fell, now 
in a thunder of denunciation, now in the wailing of 
lament, and again in the plaintive tone of entreaty. 

These traveling ministers we classed in the same 
category with George Fox, William Penn and other 
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worthies; we felt that they were high priests and 
priestesses, whose tongues had been touched as with 
a live coal off the altar, and if they did not set our 
secret sins in order before us, right there in meeting, 
we knew that they would do so when they came, some 
time in the following week, to have “a family sit- 
ting ” at our house. 

When meeting broke there was a renewal of greet- 
ings between friends and acquaintances, and a gen- 
eral extending of invitations to “ come and take din- 
ner with us.” In fact, hospitality was the order of 
the day, and some did not even wait for an invitation, 
but drove to the house of a family in the neighbor- 
hood whom they had formerly entertained when 
quarterly meeting was held in their quarter. 

The families most noted for their hospitality often 
entertained guests for three days in succession—on 
Sixth-day, when select meeting convened; on Sev- 
enth-day, when business was transacted, and on First- 
day, which was given up entirely to devotional exer- 
cises. 

The total number of guests on these three days 
was often quite large, and the preparations made 
were in proportion. 

An old schoolmate said to me recently, “ I can re- 
member when we had eighty people to eat at our table 
at quarterly meeting. Father killed a beef cow on 
Sixth-day, but before dinner was over on First-day 
the beef was all gone, and we had to go to the smoke 
house and cut a couple of hams.” 


CALL FOR A MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


At a meeting of the American Friends’ Board of 
Foreign Missions, held in Tenth month, 1905, the 
need previously voiced through the press and by some 
of the foreign mission boards, for a general confer- 
ence to consider the feasibility and plans for a closer 
administrative union of the foreign mission work of 
American Friends, was considered, and the feeling 
was expressed that, if way should open for it, plans 
should be proposed to the next Five Years’ Meeting 
for making the foreign mission work of American 
Friends more effective. 

This subject having been referred by the Board to 
its Executive Committee, with power to act, it was 
unanimously concluded by this committee to issue in 
the name of the Board a call for a conference on 
foreign missions, to be composed of delegates ap- 
pointed by all the yearly meetings composing the 
Five Years’ Meeting, and of the Foreign Mission 
Board of that meeting; also to invite delegates from 
such other yearly meetings and independent boards 
as are carrying on foreign mission work under the 
care of Friends. 

It is proposed to hold the conference at Richmond, 
Indiana, about the middle or latter part of Tenth 
month, 1906 (the exact date to be fixed and an- 
nounced later), and that it shall remain in session 
three days. 

As it is intended that the conference shall be ad- 
visory only, it was not thought necessary to arrange 
for delegations according to the numerical sizes of 
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the yearly meetings, but that each should send such 
number of delegates, not exceeding five, as it should 
see fit. 

It was felt by the committee that in making the ap- 
pointments of delegates by the yearly meetings their 
foreign mission boards should be officially repre- 
sented. . 

The delegates to represent the American Friends’ 
Board have been constituted a Program Committee 
for the conference, with the understanding that al] 
suggestions regarding the subject which should claim 
the attention of the conference.can be laid before this 
committee for its consideration. This committee con- 
sists of Thomas C. Brown, Plainfield, Ind.; Mahalah 
Jay, Richmond, Ind.; James Carey, Jr., Baltimore, 
Md.; Ellen C. Wright, Wilmington, Ohio; and Chas. 
S. White, Earlham, Towa. 

As the American Friends’ Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, while issuing this call, has no funds at its con- 
trol for meeting the expenses of the delegates other 
than its own, it suggests that each yearly meeting 
shall arrange for the payment of the traveling ex- 
penses and board of its own delegates. 

By direction of the American Friends’ Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


(Signed) Tuomas C. Brown, President. 
Manaran Jay, Secretary. 
Richmond, Ind., Fifth month 21st, 1906. 


IN MEMORY OF IRENA HUNNICUTT. 


Irena Hunnicutt, daughter of David and Martha 
A. Hunnicutt, was born near Wilmington, Ohio, 
Fourth month 27th, 1866, and departed this life 
Sixth month 1st, 1906, aged 40 years, 1 month and 4 
days. 

She was converted when a child and felt a definite 
call to the ministry. After receiving the usual in- 
struction of the common schools she entered Wilming- 
ton College, where she remained until she was fitted 
for the duties of a teacher. 

Having taught for some time she felt the time 
had come for a more definite religious work. In or- 
der to prepare herself for this she entered the Bibli- 
cal Department of Earlham College, in 1893, where 
she completed its course. 

In the Twelfth month of 1894 she was acknowl- 
edged a minister by Dover Monthly Meeting, of 
which she was a birthright member. Soon after she 
began a course in Friends’ Bible Training School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Later she served as pastor at 
Waynesville, Ohio, for a year, when she returned to 
Cleveland and finished their enlarged course. 

For the next few years she engaged in pastoral 
and evangelistic work in the State of Indiana. For 
several years she had felt a call to work in North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, and a year and a half ago 
she went to High Point, which she made her head- 
quarters while engaging in evangelistic work in dif- 
ferent parts of the State. 

Her friends entertained earnest hopes that the 
change of climate might be a benefit to her already 


impaired health; but whatever help she may have re- 
ceived was but temporary. About a month ago she 
returned home, where she was permitted to. remain 
only a few brief days.. She looked cheerfully upon 
the prospect of recovery of health, and often spoke 
with much interest of the work she saw before her, 
but the acuteness of her malady was such that she 
could not recover. 

Her ministry was of a doctrinal character and bore 
enduring fruit. She had a clear conception of spirit- 
ual truth and the deep things of God were of intense 
interest to her. The burden for souls and the needs 
of the church were much upon her heart. 

Faithful in service, patient through much suffer- 
ing, we believe she is among those of whom it is said: 
“ They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars forever and ever.” 


Sone Views on Present Day Copirs. 


— 


THE NEED OF A REVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
BY WILLIAM J. SAYERS, 


Throughout every Friends’ meeting on this conti 
nent we need a revival of the fittest, not a sort of 
spasmodism that comes at certain times and leaves 
as regularly. When we say revival far be it from us 
to mean that we must have our meetings thrown into 
a state of excitement that evolves itself into fanat- 
icism, and that in turn brings reproach on our church 
and sadder still on the cause that we represent. The 
revival that we need is one that must come by a 
healthy, continued travail for souls, which will be 
felt in our homes, our Bible schools and our meetings 
for worship. 

Cannot you hear the clarion-like voice of George 
Fox saying that every righteous man will have this 
true evangelistic spirit, in that he will move the world 
for ten miles around? (Holy contagion.) It would 
be a helpful problem for you to solve, in order to find 
out how many of the George Fox type of Quakers, 
with the above ratio, it would take to have the evan- 
gelistic spirit of our church felt throughout the 
square miles of territory that comprise your city, 
your monthly, your quarterly and your yearly meet- 
ings. More especially would it be beneficial to us as 
a church if you would, after working out this solu- 
tion, be sure that you are of this kind, then starting 
at your homes as the center of your circle, with love 
as the radius, you set about the joyous task of moving 
the world for ten miles around. 

Men, brethren, fathers and mothers, what we are 
to be we are now becoming. The revival spirit that 
we now have is an earnest of what we as a church will 
be a generation hence; and the place where this re- 
vival must commence is the place that Fox infers we 
start to move our circle of the world. Every child 
born into a Friend’s family ought to have the birth- 
right of godly parents, who have such an evangelistic 
spirit that it will not falter until their children, yea, 
and their children’s children, are brought to a saving 
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knowledge of Christ Jesus. My earliest recollections 
of my childhood vividly bring before me my devout 
Catholic mother,* placing the crucifix to my baby 
lips, the rosary in my tiny hand, the sprinkling of 
holy water on my brow, and the singing of the sweet 
““ Ave Maries” in my ear. These brought about the 
desired result—i.e., love for the Roman Catholic 
Church and reverence for her priests. This early 
training made it necessary for a mighty upheaval to 
cause the writer to depart from the tenets of that 
Church. If the Friend mother has found Jesus 
Christ precious to her own soul, ought not her evan- 
gelistic spirit exceed that of the superstitious Catho- 
lic mother? And ought not her child early learn to 
love the Great High Priest and the Church? We 
think if the above is worked out the revival spirit will 
never be at low ebb, and there will not be a dearth 
of earnest, educated, God-equipped evangelists 
amongst us as there is now. 

With spirit-taught evangelists on the field contin- 
ually we will not need so much of the subsoil of ma- 
chinery which has been deposited on the foundations 
of Quakerism to run our meetings as we have now. 
This need of true spirit-filled evangelists will be ade- 
quately met when the children of Friends are brought 
up in a soul-saving atmosphere. ‘Then, too, when 
they are called into evangelistical service, they must 
be recognized, upheld and sent out with the co-ope- 
ration of the church. Far be those from us who as- 
sume the name of revivalists, and think all that they 
have to do is to go into a meeting and immediately 
a revival commences, which, according to this kind, 
must be brought about by a deal of forced devotion, 
which is the forerunner of confusion and the mother 
of fanaticism. When such an one leaves the scene 
of his ranting a reaction sets in, and the last state of 
that Church is worse than the first. Such who have 
taken license for liberty have materially helped on 
the state of lethargy along evangelistical lines in our 
Church. On the other hand, with the spirit-taught 
evangelists on the field, who preach a full and com- 
plete gospel in all simplicity, withholding nothing 
that is for the edification of their hearers, the soul- 
saving spirit will be fostered and other bringers of 
glad tidings will go out and win souls for Christ and 
the Church. When you find a true evangelist use 
him and pay him, for he.is worthy of his hire. But 
this is not Quakerism; this is not the way they did in 
the pioneer days of our Church. True, it was not 
couched in these terms, but when Fox, Grellett and 
others of the early Quaker evangelists went about 
holding meetings they were gladly entertained, and 
when their labor in that particular meeting was ended 
they were sent on their way lacking nothing. But 
to-day, as I move from one meeting to another, I hear 
this exact quotation, “ There are so few Friends who 
will entertain.” This is not a personal grievance, but 
only another of the things that has caused in part the 
decline of the evangelistic spirit in our midst. If we 
will not, or cannot, entertain let us give that which 


* Now an elder in a Friends’ Meeting in New England. 
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will buy entertainment. This sounds mercenary, but 
is it? This is not the way our fathers did. True; 
but our fathers were satisfied with stage coaches to 
travel in. Would we be content with this mode of 
traveling? Some of our grandsire’s customs we will 
prosper to continue, others become ruts, and ruts are 
nothing more or less than graves with both ends 
knocked out; and the Friends’ Church is far from 
being ready to take to its grave. 

If the gift of an evangelist has been given you walk 
worthy of your vocation, so that none may despise 
your calling, and thus cool the ardor of evangelizing. 
If the gift of a pastor has been given you, be a true 
feeder of the flock, which means, not only to take care 
of those now under your ministration, but increase 
the flock as a true shepherd ought to. There is no 
minister that has not the gift of an evangelist in a 
more or less degree, but it seems by outward results 
that the Friend ministers are woefully neglecting the 
soul-saving side of their work, which has to a great 
extent brought on a number of waste places in our 
borders. 

We know there is a need in our meetings for a 
greater evangelistic spirit, because from the barren 
places comes the ery, “ Why are we not made fruit- 
ful?” The fallow ground takes up the chorus and 
says, ““ Why are we not made fertile?” The fallow 
ground joins in and asks, “* Why is it not put in work- 
ing order for the Master’s use?” The birds whose 
singing has been hushed, and the turtles whose voices 
are silent, mutely appeal to us to take away their re- 
proach, which has been brought about by false con- 
servation, pride and forms. 

Those of us who have the inner light and experi- 
mentally know that the pentecostal outpouring was 
not a mere flashing forth of divine energy, which was 
immediately withdrawn, but a supernatural power 
that remains in the church, and results in a lasting 
spiritual favor. The ery does not come in vain, for ~ 
we have said, “‘ Here we are, send us.” We will help 
reclaim the waste places; we will endeavor to make 
the barren places fruitful; we will put our hands to 
the plow and never turn back, so that the fallow 
eround might be used for the Saviour and the church, 
We will assist in driving out the reproach that has 
silenced the songs of the birds, and the sweet voice 
of turtles in our midst. 

How long must we wait before we can have a re- 
vival of the fittest in our meetings? Listen to the 
words of the evangelistic prophet, “ As soon as Zion 
travailed she brought forth children.” Without per- 
verting the Scripture we ean paraphrase this and say, 
“ Just as soon as we as a Church have real soul-agony, 
just so soon will God supply our urgent need of a rei- 
vival according to His riches in glory.” Then, in- 
stead of hesitating steps, we will move forward with 
majestic strides in a revival of the fittest. 


Be mine the life whose reason is swallowed up in 
higher reason which I have come to know by the mys- 
terious name of inspiration.—Joseph Parker. 
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JESUS DINES WITH A PHARISEE. 
Luke 14: 1-14, 
GOLDEN TEx? :_ He that humbleth himself, shall be exalted. Luke 14: 11. 
DAILY READINGS 

Second-day, Seventh mo. 23.—Jesus dines with a Pharisee. Luke 14: 1-14, 

Third-day, Seventh mo, 24.—Sabbath healing. Matt. 12: 1-13. 

Fourth-day, Seventh mo. 25.—Pride condemned. Matt. 23: 1-12. 

Fifth-day, Seventh mo, 26.—Care for the poor. Isa. 58: 3-12. 

Sixth-day, Seventh mo. 27.—The lowly place. Prov. 25: 1-7. 

Seventh-day, Seventh mo, 28.—There is lifting up. Job. 22: 23-30. 

First-day, Seventh mo, 29.—Preferring one another. Rom, 12: 1-13. 

Time.—Probably early in A.D. 30, a few weeks 
after the last lesson. 

Place.—In the house of a Pharisee in Perea, near 
Bethany (R. V.), near the fords of the Jordan, not 
very far from Jericho. 

Rulers.—Same as heretofore. 

Parallel Passage.—None. 

1. ““ When he went into the house of one of the 
rulers of the Pharisees.” R. V. A Pharisee who 
was one of the rulers of the local synagogue. ‘“ On 
a Sabbath to eat bread.” It was a very common 
thing for the Jews to give entertainments on the Sab- 
bath, but the food was always cold. ‘ Eat bread.” 
The Greek word shows that it was not a formal din- 
ner, but at what would be called now lunch. “ They 
were watching him.” The host is not mentioned, and 
for what purpose he invited Jesus is not stated. Some 
think he was in the plot to entrap Jesus, others that 
he may simply have wished to learn more of Jesus. 

2. “ A certain man who had the dropsy.” He had 
probably seen Jesus enter, and with the freedom of 
Eastern life had followed, hoping to be healed. 

3. Jesus realized that the Pharisees were there to 
catch Him in His words, and turned the tables on 
these by a question which placed them in a dilemma. 
“Ts it lawful to heal on the Sabbath or not?’ R. V. 
They were the professed and acknowledged teachers 
of the law, and for them not to answer was to confess 
failure. If they said it was not lawful they feared 
the people (compare Luke 13: 15); if they said, ‘ It 
is lawful,” they were defeated in their plot. 

4. To keep quiet was their best refuge, even 
though it was tantamount to failure. “ Took him and 
healed him.” Taking hold of him, He healed him. 
He answered His own question by His act of healing. 

5. “ And he said unto them,” ete. R. V. Pales- 
tine is full of unprotected wells and cisterns, and the 
illustration was a familiar one to them all. While 
to draw an ox or an ass out of a well on the Sabbath 
would doubtless be pronounced unlawful by the 
scribe if asked the question, Jesus undoubtedly ap- 
pealed to what was a common practice and one which 
His accusers would follow in their own case. The 
argument is, if you will do a thing on the Sabbath for 
your personal benefit, how much more should a kind 
deed be done to help another. Compare Deut. 22: 4. 

6. “ And they could not answer.” They well knew 
that Jesus had spoken the truth. 


7. “Chose out the chief seats.” R. V. At a din- 


best places. 

8. “ When thou art bidden of any man to a mar- 
riage feast, sit not down in the chief seat.” R. V. A 
marriage feast was specially a ceremonious one, and 
by referring to such an occasion rather than to the 
present occasion softened his statement. ‘‘ Lowest 
place.” R. V. We still retain the old sense of the 
word when we say, ‘‘ make room for me.” “ A more 
honorable man.” One in a higher station in life or 
who for some reason is treated with distinction. 

9. For such a man the host would not hesitate to 
ask the occupier of the place to go elsewhere. He 
finds all places, which he might have properly taken, 
filled and in mortification has to take a place even 
lower than he might have deserved. 

10. In this verse “ there is no recommendation of 
the pride which apes humility, going to a lower place 
in order to be promoted.” True humility is alone 
commended. “ Worship.” Glory, or honor, or re- 
spect. 

11. “ For every one that exalteth himself shall be 
humbled, and he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted.” R. V. This is one of Christ’s emphatic ut- 
terances. Compare Luke 18: 14; Matt. 23: 12; 
I Peter 5:5, 6. It isa general statement of the great 
law of humility. 

11-14. In this episode it is important to remember 
oriental customs and phraseology, and to remember 
the essential rule of interpretation—that single pass- 
ages must be interpreted in accordance with the gen- 
eral teaching of Christ. Bearing these in mind it is 
perfectly clear that Christ did not mean to condemn 
family or friendly entertainments; His own practice 
abundantly shows this, but he means to condemn, or 
at least to discourage, an interested hospitality exer- 
cised simply that it may be paid back; but at the same 
time to exalt and encourage unselfish hospitality ex- 
ercised for the sake of others. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


‘“‘ Humble we must be if to heaven we go; 
High is the roof there, but the door is low.” 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark. 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR SEVENTH MONTH TWENTY-NINTH, 1906. 


GARDINER, AND MISSIONS TO LATIN 
AMERICA. 
2 Cor. 11: 23-30. 


Second-day, Seventh mo, 23.—Strength in weakness. 2 Cor, 12: 10-12. 
Third-day, Seventh mo. 24.—Bewitched by error, Gal. 3: 1-6. 
Fourth-day, Seventh mo. 25.—In bondage to works. Gal. 5: 1-6. 
Fifth-day, Seventh mo. 26.—A prisoner for Christ. Acts 26: 29-32. 
Sixth-day, Seventh mo. 27.—A persecutor tamed. Phil. 3: 4-9. 
Seventh-day, Seventh mo. 28.—Rejoicing in suffering. Col. 1; 21-29. 


That the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church was exemplified anew in the death of Allen 
Gardiner, founder of the South American Missionary 
Society. Born in England in 1794, at the age of six- 
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teen he entered the navy, in which he served for 
twenty-four years. He then resigned and conse- 
crated himself to missionary service, declaring his 
purpose “ to become the pioneer of a Christian mis- 
sion to the most abandoned heathen.” 

South Africa and New Guinea were the scenes of 
unsuccessful efforts, but failures did not dishearten 
him. South America was finally determined on as 
the field of his labors, and to that country he went in 
1838. His attempts to reach the Indians of the 
Andes were thwarted by the Roman Catholic priests, 
until the thought came to him that even they would 
not think it worth while to interfere with evangelistic 
effort among the wretched savages of the extreme 
south, whence he hoped he might be able to after- 
wards reach the nobler tribes. 

His earnestness lead him to pledge himself to meet 
all the expenses of the South American Missionary 
Society for those years and to give one hundred 
pounds per year thereafter, but England seemed 
quite indifferent to the needs of this continent, 
though giving freely for work elsewhere. In 1844 
Gardiner went with a few companions to establish a 
station on Tierra del Fuego, but was compelled to de- 
sist on account of the hostility of the natives. Dis- 
couragement seized upon the Society at home, but he 
bravely went to work to organize another company, 
and again, in 1850, he set out with supplies for six 
months, planning for provisions to follow in due time. 
The pitiful record of starvation and of the death of 
one after another of the little band was marvelously 
preserved, and books, papers, and the bodies of the 
dead, were all that were found by the relief expedi- 
tion which came in October, 1851, some six or eight 
weeks after the last death occurred. 

On a rock were found verses 5 to 8 of Psalm 62, 
and among the papers were Gardiner’s plans for fu- 
ture work. The story stirred English Christians to 
action. The Society was put on a firm basis accord- 
ing to these plans, and it exists to-day, carrying out, 
as he wished, a three-fold work—ministering to the 
spiritual needs of his own fellow-countrymen abroad 
as sailors or settlers, of the Roman Catholies, and of 
the heathen. First firmly established on Tierra del 
Fuego, where its founder was at the beginning baf- 
fled, the Society now spread over a large portion of 
our sister continent, a monument to the faith and un- 
daunted courage of one man, whose expectation was 


from God. 


A JAPANESE SOLDIER. 


A Japanese lieutenant with a wound in his left 
lung lay in the hospital next to an officer with a 
wound in each lung. The second was in a far more 
serious condition, yet he recovered far more quickly, 
and was dismissed from the hospital more than a 
month earlier. The lieutenant, when asked the rea- 
son, was told by the surgeon, “ The other officer’s 
blood is not poisoned by alcohol and tobacco as yours 
is.” The lieutenant is now an outspoken temperance 
man. Every soldier in his company has signed the 
pledge.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Dana and Otha Thomas, who have been laboring 
at Kotzebue, Alaska, since 1902 are coming home 
this year for a rest. Eva Watson goes out to take 
charge of the work. She is a well-known teacher, 
having spent twenty-six consecutive years of her life 
in the school room, the last twenty years of which 


EVA WATSON. 


among the Modoe and Cherokee Indians. She ex- 
pects to become the wife of James V. Geary, and to- 
gether they will enter the mission station so ably 
filled by Dana and Otha Thomas. 


FRIENDS’ MISSION. 


Kotzebue, Alaska, 3d mo. 14th, 1906. 
Editor Tur American Frrenp, Philadelphia: 


We are now about half through our fourth Arctic 
winter. For two days a blizzard has been raging, it 
being possible for us to see but a few feet in any di- 
rection, and the snow has drifted to the eaves of our 
house, so we could not see out of our windows this 
morning. However, while this was a common expe- 
rience in past years, the present winter has been very 
free from wind and snow, and while the thermometer 
has often been below —50 degrees, yet this has on 
the whole been the most pleasant winter we have 
spent at Kotzebue. The coldest point recorded by 
our instrument, —55 degrees, was reached, and we 
have no means of knowing how much colder it may 
have been. Certain we are that physical comfort was 
very closely associated with a hot stove; yet it may be 
interesting to some to know that when the tempera- 
ture has been at least 55 degrees below zero both 
Esquimos and whites have traveled about with dog 
or reindeer sleds, frequently making as high as fifty 
miles a day. I should say that forty miles is about 
the average day’s travel over the ice and snow in the 
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Arctic region, save when the sleds are very heavily 
loaded, and even then a greater distance is made than 
is usually the case with horses in the United States. 

With a fur parka, reindeer trousers and sox, fur 
boots and gloves, with the face protected by wolver- 
ine or wolf trimmings, one does not feel the extreme 
cold here as much as in some of the States where the 
“cold snap ”’ of a few days’ duration finds the people 
unprepared with proper clothing. Then, again, the 
great quantity of meat eaten by most inhabitants of 
the Arctic zone makes it possible to stand without dis- 
comfort a very low temperature. 


Our baby boy, not yet a year old, rolls around on 
the floor, where a zero temperature almost always 
prevails, no matter how warm the upper part of the 
room may be; sleeps at night in a room 
where ice would not melt for months at 
a time; yet increases in weight and 
strength, and the rate of mortality 
seems to be much less among the Es- 
quimo children than it is in the large 
eities of the Temperate Zone, which 
shows that our loving Heavenly Father 
eares for us all, and is kind to those 
who seem to have so little for which to 
be thankful. 

Our people seem to remain estab- 
lished in the faith. Practically all re- 
main true to the vows they have made, 
and at each of the four Friends’ Mis- 
sion stations in Arctic Alaska (of which 
Kotzebue is the main station) schools 
are held for the benefit of the natives; 
yet we cannot do as much for them as 
we would like, and we are going to send 
our brightest child (our interpreter, a 
girl in her fifteenth year) to San Fran- 
cisco to school for a couple of years. 
Her name is Aurora, and a real little 
spiritual Northern light she has shown 
herself to be. 

Writing of our Aurora reminds 
me of the beautiful one that filled 
night with beauty a few weeks ago—what 
seemed a gigantic rainbow, reaching across the 
sky and carrying the prismatic colors, seemed 
like a great whip lash in the grasp of some 
mighty hand, being lashed and whirled about the 
stars on high. The aurora is a common visitor, but 
this one excelled in sublime grandeur. 


Because of the fact that about all of the people in 
this region are already “ Friends” our percentage 
of increase has been less the past year, but some are 
saved from time to time, and at present there are 
about 1,050 “ Esquimo Friends” in this part of 
Alaska. Archdeacon Stuck, of the Episcopal Church, 
who recently traveled among them, told me that he 
did not believe one of them could be hired to take a 
drink of liquor. A few years ago men and women 
and children had seemingly an uncontrollable appe- 
tite for intoxicants. The “ Lion of the Tribe of Ju- 
dah ” can break any chain. Dana Tuomas. 


the Arctic 


Currespondenre. 


Editor THr AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: The following questions came to my mind a 
few days ago, and it occurred to me that it might be profitable 
to insert them in thy paper: 


1. Is it right for God to make a difference between good and 
bad people? 

2. Is it right for Him to assign evil—penal—consequences to 
evil doing? 

3. Can He abate those consequences because many are evil? 

4. If the great majority do evil, should He still allow the sor- 
rowful consequences to follow? 

5. If a man continue to do evil, must the evil consequences 
continue to follow? 

6. Does temporal punishment become eternal punishment 
when temporal wrong-doing becomes eternal wrong-doing? 

7. Do not wicked men grow worse ard worse in this life re- 
gardless of the evil following their actions? 


FRIENDS’ REINDEER HERDERS. 


A product in our Alaskan mission field; 1,050 of these now 


members of the Friends’ Mission. 


8. Have we any reasonable ground for supposing a different 
law exists in the next world? 


Clintondale, N. Y. SAMUEL H. HopaEs. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


I have before me a sample copy of a little temperance paper 
carrying on its first page a cartoon representing the saloon as 
sowing tares—crime, poverty, etc.—while the Church lies close 
by soundly sleeping. This is in keeping with the constant 
declaration of many reformers who hold the Church responsible 
for every species of crime or wrong and suffering they would 
strive to alleviate. This is especially the case with temperance 
workers. Is this true? If so, we should disband and throw the 
leaders in jail, and let the true friends of the cause carry on 
their work to success. If not true, it is quite time to call a halt, 
How can the evangelist call men if he and his friends are 
guilty of all the crime charged to the liquor traffic? How can 
the pastor bring men who would lead holy lives into an organi- 
zation in league with the saloon? What is the use of giving 
of our time and means to or praying God’s blessing upon such 
a church? A lifelong member of the Church, an active mem- 
ber for a third of a century, and a minister, once said: “My 
heart aches when [ hear the Church maligned so, her enemies 
justified in their claims, and that by the very ones who hold 
official positions and receive emoluments from her gratuity.” 
Suppose we eliminate from the temperance workers, the church 
members, those who have received their moral foree, their con- 
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ceptions of right and their influence from her, and what would 
you have left? If the attitude of the church is so groveling 
and low, what is the use? Dare we follow the lead of these 
specialists, first the one and then the other? Is there no 
other interest to be kept in view save the one hobby of the re- 
former in temperance, labor, peace or secret societies ? 

I wish to explain that I became identified with the temper- 
ance work by joining the Good Templars at 12 years of age, 
and it has been my chief delight as reformer. I have voted the 
Prohibition ticket since the candidacy of St. John for Presi- 
dent. Perhaps am not assuming too much when I say that for 
four years I have been at the head of the law enforcement in 
our own town. But what I am the grace of God, by and 
through the agency of the Church, has made me. I do not be- 
lieve the Church is in “ league with evil ”’—that it is the saloon’s 
“partner.” Howbeit some church members from my point of 
view are wholly inconsistent. DANIEL §. PICKETT. 


Argonia, Kansas. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


At a memorial service at Paoli, Ind., to Ellen M. Buell, the 


24th ult., many testimonies were read from her friends and 


co-workers. 
Jane D. H. Moore, wife of George H. Moore, Paoli, Ind., whose 


' severe illness has been protracted nearly a year, is much im- 


proved in health at this writing. 

The friends of Penn College hope to raise $100,000 for the in- 
stitution in the near future—the major sums to endow the 
Biblical Department and build a girls’ hall, also a gymnasium. 

John and Louella Turner, who for many years have had 
charge of the Methodist Publishing House in Mexico City, have 
removed with their family to Southern California. Their im- 
mediate address will be San Diego. 

L. Clarkson Hinshaw, pastor at Cherokee, O. T., held two- 
days’ meeting at each of the five monthly meetings in Spring 
River Quarter in Kansas, commencing Sixth month 6th. His 
labors were very helpful and instructive. © 

William and Elvira Ward celebrated their golden wedding at 
their hospitable home on Minnesota Avenue, San Jose, Cal., the 
2d of this month. A large company of friends and relatives 
shared with them the pleasures of that event. 

John and Nettie Riley acceptably attended the meetings at 
San Jose the Ist inst. They are stopping in the city for a 
short time, visiting relatives and friends, and are holding evan- 
gelistic services at the meeting house. They have many 
friends in San Jose, as they have visited and labored here 
much in times past. 

Allen and Naomi Jay acceptably attended Friends’ Meeting 
in San Jose, Cal., on the Ist inst. They were en route from 
California Yearly Meeting to Oregon Yearly Meeting. They 
left San Jose on Second-day morning, expecting to visit San 
Francisco during the day and start north in the evening. While 
in the city they visited Hugh and Miriam Maxwell. 

W. P. and Caroline N. Hunnicutt returned to San Jose from 
California Yearly Meeting to do pastoral work in Friends’ 
Meeting on Stockton, Avenue, San Jose, for another year. The 
meeting had granted them a vacation of three weeks, and they 
visited in Southern California two weeks before yearly meeting. 
The meeting at this place is suffering by members moving 
away. Others have a prospect of going. 

A report from Dr. George F. DeVol, of the hospital work at 
Luh Hok, China, for the quarter ending Fifth month Ist, comes 
with a cut showing men at work preparing the foundation for 
the compound wall of the new hospital which is to be built 
at a cost of about $3,000. The report says that the attendance 
at the dispensary has increased remarkably, Instead of an 
average of some ten patients daily they now have from thirty 
to forty. 

Clotilde L. Pretlow writes enthusiastically about the first 
National Convention of Christian Young People which met at 
Matanzas, Cuba, the 12th to 14th ult. The convention com- 
prised delegates from the Christian Endeavor and Epworth and 
Westminster Leagues. One hundred and twenty-eight visiting 
delegates were registered, more than half of whom were earn- 
est, active Christian Cubans. The convention was a good evi- 
dence of the progress Protestantism has made in the island 
during the past six years. ' { : 

At the opening session of California Yearly Meeting, the fol- 
lowing new ministers and workers were introduced: Andrew 
F. Mitchell, late from Bloomingdale, Ind., now the pastor at 
Long Beach; Albert Wright, a pioneer worker at Imperial; 
Lucy Munroe, a recently-acknowledged minister from Berkeley; 


———— 


John Foster, Emma Albertson and Fannie Coe, workers from 
Sunshine Mission, San Francisco. 

Dr. Irving King, who has for three years occupied the chair 
of psychology and education in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, has 
resigned his position at that institution to accept the professor- 
ship of education in the University of Michigan. He spent 
a few days with his family, at Richmond, Ind. They take up 
their residence in Ann Arbor, Mich., at once. During their resi- 
dence in Brooklyn they have been regular attenders of Brook- 
lyn Meeting, and the past year he has had charge of the morn- 
ing services, delivering many very thoughtful and inspiring 
messages of truth. Brooklyn Meeting can but mourn their loss 
on his removal. ; 

Recent letters from Japan inform that Sara M. Longstreth, 
of Philadelphia, who has been helping in the Friends’ Mission 
and School in Tokyo for nearly three years, has, by her physi- 
cian’s orders, been obliged to return to the United States. Fail- 
ing health was apparent for some months, and a complete rest 
in Japan did not prove effectual to restore it. The committee 
in Japan, therefore, regretfully acquiesced in the doctor’s 
opinion that a more radical change was necessary. She ex- 
pected to sail for Seattle on Sixth month 28th, and spend the 
summer with her brother in Tacoma, hoping, if recovery is com- 
plete, to return to Japan in the fall. 

Sandwich Quarterly Meeting (New England Yearly Meeting) 
was held at West Falmouth, Mass., Seventh month 12th. 
Many Friends came from New Bedford and Dartmouth, and a 
good delegation from Sandwich. Augustus T. Murray, Rufus 
M. Jones and Wilbur Thomas were in attendance. The two 
first-named Friends were exercised in the ministry, and William 
Thompson, recently returned from a protracted visit in Great 
Britain, spoke earnestly, especially to the younger members.. 
After the business of the quarterly meeting was finished, din- 
ner was served in the meeting house, and a pleasant social 
opportunity was enjoyed by all. 

The Christian Endeavor Societies of Spiceland Quarterly 
Meeting held a rally at Raysville, Ind., the 8th inst. The after- 
noon session was devoted to the relation of the Endeavorers to 
the different phases of Christian work. Some pointed remarks 
were made on Bible study and the importance of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. Tne opening session was missionary in 
character. The Student Volunteer Movement was explained 
by one of its members, and some good thoughts given from the 
Nashville Convention. Mary A. J. Ballard, of Richmond, Ind., 
by the use of a map, pointed out the different mission stations 
in charge of American Friends. Raysville and Knightstown 
Societies served about 100 guests with a light lunch at the sup- 
per hour. 

Willard O. Trueblood, who has been doing pastoral work in 
the meeting at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., will enjoy a vacation dur- 
ing Eighth month. He, with his family, will spend the time 
in Indiana. He goes to Wilmington, O., Christian Endeavor 
Convention as the official delegate from New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, being president of the Christian Endeavor Union. He is now 
entering upon his third year as pastor in this meeting. During 
that time there has been a substantial gain along all lines of 
work, and a material increase in membership, while the attend- 
ance and interest in all departments has maintained a steady 
erowth. The spirit of harmony has prevailed, thus making 
aggressive work possible. 


MARRIED. 


McGonrGat—Swirr.—On Fourth-day, Seventh month 11th, 
at a meeting appointed by Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Millbrook, N. Y., George Ar- 
thur McGonegal, of Rochester, N. Y., to Esther Lane, daughter 
of A. Franklin and Gertrude L. Swift. 


DIED. 


Cargey.—At her home in Carmel, Hamilton County, Ind., 
Fifth month 31st, 1906, Mary Kinzer Carey, daughter of John» 
and Ruth Kinzer, and wife of Sylvanus Carey, aged over 72 
years. She was converted nearly thirty-five years ago, and 
united with Friends by convincement. She was an active and 
consistent follower of the Master, a faithful and punctual at- 
tender at divine services from that time. 


Tatrert.—At his home in Pasadena, Cal., Seventh month 
4th, 1906, Aaron V. Talbert, in his 8lst year. He had long 
been an elder and minister; until within a few years he was a 
resident of Minneapolis, Minn. In the church and in the city, 
his teaching, example and influence were always for good. He: 
was buried at Minneapolis in the beautiful Lakewood Ceme- 
tery. 
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Events awd Camnents. 


The corn crop for this year is reported 
to be in practically the same condition 
as at this time last year, with a larger 
acreage. The wheat crop also shows an 
advance over last year. 


A recent Consular report says that the 
French people are wakening up to the 
terror of tuberculosis. In that country 
150,000 succumb to the disease each year. 
The mortality is found to be highest 
among policemen, postal employees and 
laundry workers. 


Secretary Wilson is now in Chicago in- 
augurating the new system of meat in- 
spection. George R. McCabe, chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and Dr. 
Mohler, the solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture, are with him. The Sec- 
retary is confident that he can make the 
new law work successfully. 


The French Chamber of Deputies re- 
cently passed a bill providing for a com- 
pulsory day of rest weekly. The bill 
also passed the Senate, and will doubt- 
less be approved by the President. The 
measure is designed to abolish the exist- 
ing system of unremitting labor. The 
move has no religious or sectarian signi- 
ficance. It is supported in the interest 
of labor, and is designed to have benefi- 
cial economic results. 


A son was born to the Crown Prince 
of Germany the morning of the 4th. 
This makes the Kaiser a grandfather at 
47 years of age. It is rapidly becoming 
the style for great men to be grand- 
fathers before they are 50. W. J. Bryan 
is a grandfather, and he is only 46. 
President Roosevelt is 48, and has his 
chances of arriving in the grandfather 
list before his 50th birthday. Yet many 
people still look upon all three as young 
men who have but lately blossomed out 
in the world’s affairs. 


Alfred Dreyfus, a French Army officer, 
who has for a little more than a decade 
been suffering punishment for a treason- 
able offense of which he is now declared 
innocent, was restored to command last 
week. The ease has been a national af- 
fair, since it has involved nearly every 
public man in France, and has caused 
more factional strife than any other 


thing which the nation has encountered 
in recent years. The discussion which 
the recent judicial and legislative pro- 
ceedings on the case evoked, has already 
resulted in a number of duels. 


Affairs in Russia continue in a very 
unsettled condition. Agrarian disturb- 
ances are assuming a dangerous aspect. 
Occasionally, land-owners are compelled 
to leave their estates, which are often 
immediately destroyed. The trouble be- 
tween the Jews and their enemies is con- 
stantly becoming more critical. One day 
last week it was reported that 40,000 
Jews, mostly women, children and dis- 
abled men, fled from Warsaw for fear of 
a massacre, while most of the able- 
bodied men stayed behind to protect 
their shops and organized themselves for 
armed defense. 


There seems to be a universal impres- 
sion that Oklahoma has become a State; 
but this is not the case. The bill which 
recently became .a law is only an en- 
abling act, and Oklahoma has yet to vote 
on the proposition before she can become 
a member of the Union. There is no 
doubt about the final outcome, and in the 
meantime politics are moving rapidly. 
Several candidates for the Governorship 
have appeared in different parts of the 
Territory, and the question of the loca- 
tion of the capital is already causing 
lively discussion. The temporary capi- 
tal until 1913 is Guthrie, but there is a 
strong sentiment in favor of moving toa 
higher and more healthful site. 


According to the opinion of a number 
of railroad officials the Anti-Pass amend- 
ment which goes into effect the first of 
next year, will not cause any very great 
changes in the rules of the railroad com- 
panies, since they say it applies only to 
interstate transportation, thus leaving 
the railroads free to issue, if they care 
to, as many passes as ever within the 
State. By making successful application 
to the proper person in each State, 
therefore, it would be possible to travel 
just as far in the future, on a piece of 
complimentary cardboard, as ever, not- 
withstanding the new law. “In other 
words,” says a Philadelphia railroad offi- 
cial, “the new anti-pass law makes very 
little change in the situation.” 


The following item, taken from one of 
our best-known weeklies, does not sound 
like an argument in favor of saloons. It 
says: “It is not exactly good news that 
the retail saloons of San Francisco, or a 
part of them, have been allowed to re- 
open for business. From April 18th 
until July 5th all sales of liquor, either 
in retail or wholesale quantities, had 
been prohibited. The result was that 
during that period the city was remark- 
ably free from crime. Few arrests were 
made, and the police had little else to do 
than to patrol the streets. There is some 
betterment on the old situation, however, 
in the fact that while formerly the 
saloons paid $84 a year for their license, 
they will now be required to pay $500. 
The increased rate has not apparently 
affected the demand for licenses, as some 
2,000 have already been granted.” 


The Midvale Steel Company, of Phila- 
delphia, underbid what is usually called 
the “Armor Plate Trust ” for the armor 
plate contract of the Government for the 
construction of the battleships Michigan 
and South Carolina. For some years the 
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Trust has dictated prices and terms to 
the Government. The Midvale now un- 
derbids the Trust several dollars per ton, 
and also promises to furnish goods more 
promptly. The contract was awarded to 
the Midvale Company, but the former 
Trust, consisting of the Carnegie and 
Bethlehem Companies, then asked for a 
part of the contract, offering to do the 
work for the same money and in the 
same time stipulated by the Midvale bid. 


Accordingly, a division of the work has, 


been agreed upon; the Midvale gets one- 
half the order, and the other two com- 
panies one-quarter each. There are 
7,328 tons of steel to be supplied, which 
will cost over two and one-half millions. 


The law enforcement fight in Kansas 
City, Kan., has reached an interesting 
crisis. Some months ago Governor Hoch 
removed Mayor Rose from office because 
he refused to enforce the prohibitory 
law. The voters in Kansas City  re- 
elected him, and many thought that the 
liquor element had scored a victory, but 
the Governor was not to be outdone in 
that way. He immediately caused action 
to be brought against Mayor Rose, and 
the Supreme Court ordered the Mayor to 
relinquish his office. He refused to do so, 
and the court has now handed down a 
decision holding the Mayor in contempt 
of court. He is ordered to vacate the 
office, and is fined $1,000. The court 
further orders that if Mayor Rose fails 
to pay the fine within 26 days, he is to be 
committed to jail until such times as it 
is paid. The Mayor’s attorneys have 
filed for a writ of error, which, if granted, 
will bring the matter before the United 
State Court. In the meantime we learn 
that for the first time in their existence 
all saloons in both Kansas cities were 
closed the Ist inst. On the Missouri 
side it was due to the determined efforts 
of Governor Folk, and on the Kansas side 
to Governor Hoch. 


“FEED UP” 
Is the Way to Make Old Men Young. 


One of the most remarkable evidences 
of the power of proper food is found in 
the following interesting story by a 
Canadian: 

“JT am now 71 years of age and have 
been ailing more or less ever since I was 
16 years old, part of the time an invalid 
suffering with stomach and bowel trou- 
bles. 

“ About two years ago, having learned 
of the good Grape-Nuts food was doing 
for some friends of ours, I resolved to 
try it myself, and I immediately found 
help—more vigor and power of endur- 
ance. 

“That summer the heat did not affect 
me as it did before- I used Grape-Nuts, 
and after about four months’ constant 
use I began to realize what it was to be 
well and found my bowels adjusting 
themselves, so that now I am free from 
the old troubles. I had long despaired of 
such results, and can safely say I am en- 
joying better health to-day than for 
many years past, for this wonderful food 
has literally made a new man of me.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There is nothing wonderful about it, 
only sound, scientific reason that anyone 
can prove by trial. _ 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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Probably one of the most important 
measures which passed the recent Con- 
gress is the Pure Food Law. As the 
years pass and society becomes more 
and more divided into classes, so that 
every person is dependent upon an in- 
creasing number of his fellows for his 
clothing and food, it becomes more neces- 
sary that each individual should do his 
part honestly and well, and see to it that 
the products of his labor are well fitted 
to serve the uses for which they are 
made. Since the average conscience 
seems to be too weak to bring about a 
proper standard, the artificial force of 
law is called upon to protect the public. 
This can only bring about partial results, 
as everyone who studies the situation can 
easily foresee. But we trust the law 
may not only be a means of bringing dis- 
honest manufacturers to a better prac- 
tice, but also help to educate the public 
to a higher moral standard. There is 
another moral aspect to the measure. 
One of our exchanges, in commenting 
upon the law, says: “ Liquor dealers, es- 
pecially saloon keepers and other retail- 
ers, will be up against a harder proposi- 
tion than many are aware of. The poi- 
sonous concoctions so commonly dealt 


out under the name of whiskey, brandy, 


etc., cannot be dealt out to the public, 
even though they be labeled with the cor- 


rect formulas. The law, it is thought, 


will so reduce the profits in the saloon 
trade that fewer dealers can remain in 
the business. Those who remain must 
deal in the purer and less deleterious 
commodity.” 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Will Not Offset the Ill Effects of Coffee 
When One Cannot Digest It. 


A farmer says: 

“It was not from liquor or tobacco 
that for ten years or more I suffered 
from dyspepsia and stomach trouble; 
they were caused by the use of coffee 
until I got so bad I had to give up coffee 
entirely and almost give up eating. There 
were times when I could eat only boiled 
milk and bread, and when I went to the 
field to work I had to take some bread 
and butter along to give me strength. 

“JT doctored with doctors and took al- 
most everything I could get for my 
stomach in the way of medicine, but if I 
got any better it only lasted a little 
while until I was almost a walking skele- 
ton. 

“One day I read an ad for Postum and 
told my wife I would try it, and as to the 
following facts I will make affidavit be- 
fore any judge: 

“T quit coffee entirely and used Postum 
in its place. I have regained my health 
entirely and can eat anything that is 
cooked to eat. I have increased in 
weight, until now I weigh more than I 
ever did; I have not taken any medicine 
for my stomach since I began using 
Postum. Why, I believe Postum will al- 
most digest an iron wedge. 

“My family would stick to coffee at 
first, but they saw the effects it had on 
me, and when they were feeling bad they 
began to use Postum, one at a time, un- 
til now we all use Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of 
coffee proves the truth, an easy and 
pleasant way. “ There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, “ The Road to Wellville.” 
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Only $30 from Chicago, 


particulars on request 


Colorado hotels and boarding houses. 


I. M. ALLEN 


CHICAGO 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Kighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ja., Eighth month 28th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


PARADOXICAL. 


Suburban Patient: “ Doctor, Iam sorry 
you have had to come so far from your 
regular practise.” 

Doctor: “ Oh, it’s all right. I have an- 
other patient in the neighborhood, so I 
ean kill two birds with one stone,”— 
Judge. 


Colorado 


Vacation Land 
| A mile high—delightful climate. 


| A sunshine positively electric in effect. 


€| Mountain air—clear and crisp. 
4) Glorious out-door sports. 


Very Low Rates 


Daily to September 30 


from St. Louis—return limit 


$25 
October 31, 1906. Special excursion rates on certain dates— 


Send six cents in stamps for illustrated Colorado book, 
‘‘ Under the Turquoise Sky,’’ containing complete list of 


General Passenger Agent, Reck Island Line 


Rock - 


Island 


Newrich (furnishing his _ library) : 
“Let me see. Now I’ve got all the sets 
of standard authors bound in calf—Dick- 
ens, Scott, and all of them fellers.” 

Clerk: “ Yes, sir.” 

Newrich: “Now, I'll want something 
to read. Say, have you got a complete 
set of ‘Old Sleuth’ ? ”—Philadelphia 
Record. 


A CHARMING TRIP TO “THE LAND 

OF THE SKY,” ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

On account of meeting of the Commer- 
cial League of America, to be held at 
Asheville, N. C., July 30th to August 4th, 
1906, special round-trip tickets will be 
sold via Southern Railway, July 28th, 
29th and 30th, good to return until Au- 
gust 8th, with privilege of extending final 
return limit until September 30th, 1906, 
by depositing ticket with the special 
agent at Asheville, N. C., not later than 
August 8th, and paying a fee of fifty 
cents at time of deposit. 

This is a splendid opportunity to visit 
that section of North Carolina known as 
“The Land of thaSky ” and “ The Beau- 
tiful Sapphire Country” at greatly re- 
duced rates. id 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will be pleased 
to furnish further information. 
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FINANCIAL. 


35 YEARS 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


OuRk CUSTOMERS 
HaAveE TESTED 


per 
cent. 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY 
Mortgages, etc. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG» 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


S. F,. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


’ 


TYPEWRITERS 


FOR HOME USE 


Father uses it for business letters; Mother, for social, 
club and church work; children, for school lessons; one 
and all, for personal correspondence. 

It isn’t necessary to pay $100. 

We have hundreds of used, shopworn, and rebuilt 
typewriters, of all styles and makes, at prices from $20 
up. These machines are in fine working order and just 
the thing for home use—will answer your purpose as 
well as though you paid $100. 

Write for address of nearest branch, or, samples of 
work and prices and state kind of machine preferred. 


Typewriter Exchange Department 
American Writing Machine Company 
343 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


gk ET RTE STI 
A Mortgage is Like 


Deacon Smith's mule, 
‘‘ Dreadful sot. in its 
ways.’ It has a habit of 
bobbing up regularly. 
While you live you can 
take care of it. After 
that—well, you’d be wise 
now to consult the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-8; Chestnut Street ; 
PHILADELPHIA i J 


+ 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW BOOK 


BY 


RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D., 


Professor of Philosophy at Haverford College 


AUTHOR OF 


“Social Law in the Spiritual World,” “ George 
“Fox,” “ Eli and Sybil Jones,” “ Prac- 
tical Christianity,” ete. 


THE DOUBLE SEARCH 


STUDIES IN ATONEMENT 
AND PRAYER 


Here is a little book which will have a message for 


thinking and 


Churches. 


spiritually-minded 
It tells what the Incarnation, the Atone- 


all 


people im 


ment and Prayer mean to a man who is in sympathy 


with the scientific and historical spirit of the age. It 
is positive, constructive, reverent, and it will bring 


illumination to its readers. 


The teachings of the book are grounded on experi- 
ence, and they will help the reader to find a closer 
touch with the actual verities of religion. 

The British Friend says: 

“In reading these pages we are constantly re- 
minded of Henry Drummond. The great difference 
is that here is a competent student of philosophy. 

. . There is something in these pages which cannot 
fail to grip the attention and compel the mind, as a 
message from one who has wrestled himself with the 
great problems that confront us all and has entered 


into rest.” 


Cloth, 16mo, 125 pages. 
Gilt Top. Price $0.75 net (postage, 5 cents extra. ) 


Regal Antique Paper, Uncut Edges, 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed ausweo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 


iui 


Y;, Ny Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
‘ *» Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
{eral on g@- at the Old Stand. We can 
Siliigoe work genuine or imitation rush into 


Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N.MarshallSt., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 
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EDITORIAL LETTER. 


A VISIT TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF QUAKERISM IN 
AMERICA. 


The uninitiated generally suppose that American 
Quakerism began with the founding of the city of 
Philadelphia in 1682. But there were numerous 
““ holy experiments ” before the famous one was tried 
by William Penn. The real “ cradle ” of Quakerism 
on this continent was at Sandwich, on Cape Cod, 
though it was also “rocked” simultaneously, or al- 
most so, at Newport in Rhode Island. 

Ten years after George Fox began to preach, two 
men, in the boldness of their holy faith, suddenly 
appeared in the little village of Sandwich, within the 
limits of Plymouth colony. They were Christopher 
Holder and John Copeland. It was autumn of the 
year 1657. They had come to America in the ship 
““ Woodhouse,” owned by Robert Fowler, and steered 
across the Atlantic, without captain or pilot, “ by the 
hand of the Lord even as Noah’s ark to the hill Ara- 


rat.” After trying unsuccessfully to plant their truth | 


on the Island of Martha’s Vineyard, these two Quaker 
apostles were brought in an Indian’s boat to the Fal- 
mouth shore of the bay, and they made their way 
across the cape through the woods to Sandwich. 

I made the journey from Falmouth to Sandwich 
Jast week in an automobile. In spite of heavy sand 
and a punctured tire, which had to be changed for a 
new one, we made the trip in about the same number 
of hours as they took days, two hundred and forty- 
nine years ago. It is beautiful country, still heavily 
wooded, dotted with lakes, and, though the soil is 
thin, showing fine crops where the thrifty farmer tills 
it. The quiet town of Sandwich is one of the loveliest 
villages in the State, and its beautiful elms give one 
the impression of age, as do also its stately homes. 
The oldest human landmark is the first Quaker 
graveyard, unmarked by a single gravestone. It lies 
close beside the site of the dwelling house, owned by 
William Allen, where the first Friends met for their 
meetings. The preaching of the two visitors must 
have been effectual, for a Puritan writing the next 
year, 1658, says: ‘ Almost the whole town of Sand- 
wich is adhering to them [the Quakers ].” 

Persecutions began at once, for those who accepted 
the “new truth ” stopped supporting the church, and 


were charged, whether rightly or wrongly, with “ in- 
> At any rate they would 
not take the oath of fidelity,and so a heavy fine came 
upon them. William Allen had the honor of paying 
forty shillmgs for permitting a Quaker meeting in his 
house. 


veighing against ministers.’ 


This, however, was only the beginning, for 
his total fines and distraints figure up to one hundred 
and thirteen pounds, which would be a heavy sum of 
money in those days. I am happy to note that one 
of my own ancestors—Ludowick Hoxie (in the rec- 
ords spelled Hoxy and sometimes Hawksie)—was 
fined twenty shillings for refusing to assist the mar- 
shall to search houses for Friends’ books and writings. 


Sandwich Monthly Meeting was established in 
1658, and has the distinction of being the oldest 
monthly meeting in America, though Newport is a 
close second. Unfortunately the Sandwich records 
do not go back of 1672. This first record extant or- 
ders that “ Friends shall come together for monthly 
meeting about ye eleventh hour.” History seems to 
repeat itself, for I heard the announcement made that 
quarterly meeting would begin about half-past eleven, 
and it did begin about then! The Sandwich meeting 
house is a very interesting building. It is on the site 
of the original meeting house, which was built in 
1672, though the present. house only goes back to 
1810. At present the meeting is very small, and is 
with difficulty kept going. In fact, some “ prophets ” 
already see its end and forecast the laying down of 
this, the oldest, meeting on the continent. They see 
the story of Nantucket repeating itself here on the 
cape. These prophesies may come true, but there is 
no need for such an event. 

All day, as I rode over the land once won by the 


faithful labors of Christopher Holder and John Cope- 
land, I was asking myself what the outcome was to 


-be, whether our generation was to prove too feeble 


to hold what they gained, and I could not bring my- 
self to believe that such would be the verdict. There 
is no reason for the death of Quakerism on this cape. 
The:stars in their courses are not against it; there is 
nothing in the eternal nature of things which is irre- 
sistibly pushing it out of existence. I could plainly 
see, as George Fox saw in Wensleydale, a great com- 
pany in white robes which might be gathered in Sand- 


wich. But wi/l they be gathered? Not unless some 
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one again comes to the task with apostolic faith and 
zeal. The type of meeting which prevailed here on 
the cape fifty years ago will never prevail again. 
However good it was for those who lived here then, 
it cannot now be reproduced. We may as well try 
to revive the buffalo and the dodo. The old order 
has changed and has yielded place to new, and God 
is fulfilling Himself in many ways. The Quaker 
prophet of to-day must’ deal with the present age and 
the existing conditions. He must exhibit a religion 
as vital now as Christopher Holder’s was in the early 
days of Plymouth, when the pilgrim son of the great 
Leyden pastor, John Robinson, was convinced by it 
and became the apostle of it here in West Falmouth. 
These meetings can all be built up again, but we 
must not expect for members the calm, sedate, dig- 
nified men and women who are remembered here by 
the elderly citizen of to-day. Those Friends had 
many generations of traditions behind them; they 
were the ripe product of an ancient system. We 
must now again begin to build anew, almost from the 
bottom up, and we must take what we can get. There 
is material lying at hand here—children who lack 
a Bible School, young people who are without a meet- 
ing habit, elderly people who attend no place of wor- 
ship. They are not being reached by the other 
Churches, and they can be reached only by a very 
vital ministry which speaks to their condition as Hol- 
der’s and Copeland’s did two centuries and a half ago. 
There are Friends to-day who know the Lord as di- 
rectly, and who practice His presence as implicitly, as 
they did. The true modern Friend has as convincing 
a message as that left behind in the first American 
declaration of Quaker faith, drawn up by Holder and 
Copeland and Richard Doudney. Let such a Friend 
come to Sandwich now, under the anointing and in- 
spiration of the Divine Spirit, and let him have the 
co-operation of the little remnant there, and once 
more the waste places will be built up and the lost 
territory be gained. It is not a pastor that is needed. 
It is a person who has to-day, as those of old time 
had, a-first-hand experience of God, a sense of Christ 
within, and who can interpret Him to men now in 
fresh and vital ways, and be a leader of the spiritual 
activities of the community. ROMs: 
West I'almouth, Mass., 7th Mo. 17th, 1906. 


THE GREAT EVENT IN CALIFORNIA. 


Ir is safe to say that there has been nothing in our 
history that parallels the event of raising one hun- 
dred thousand dollars by California Yearly Meeting. 
There are no other Friends in America who have 


— 


acquired the habit and spirit of giving, to anything 
like the same degree. California Friends are not 
richer than the members of other yearly meetings; 
the real difference is that they have learned to give 
on a generous scale, while in other places the purse 
strings are held tighter. 

Amos Cook has given us a lesson which ought not 
When the prospect of raising 
the endowment seemed hopeless he quietly rose and 
volunteered to give all he had. It was no hysterical 
moment; there was no hypnotism about it. It was 
a calm, well-considered act. He did it because he 
wanted to do it, because he preferred to see the col- 
lege endowed rather than to have his little surplus 
saved up for a possible time of need. It was a noble 
deed, and it was still nobler for Friends to refuse to 
let him make the sacrifice and to come forward and 
subscribe the amount which he had pledged. His 
spirit of willingness to give, however, had done its 
work, and the same spirit swept over the meeting 
until the necessary sum was promised. When Allen 
Jay set out to help secure this endowment he real- 
ized, as the thoughtful Friends of the yearly meeting 
did, that the future of the yearly meeting was staked 
on the success of the undertaking, 


soon to be forgotten. 


Without an en- 
dowment the college was doomed, and without Whit- 
tier College the yearly meeting could not fulfill any 
large and permanent mission in the world. Those 
who gave had more in view than furnishing an edu- 
cation to their descendants. They were providing for 
an expanding, growing Quakerism, and they were 
proving their faith in its future triumph. It was a 
splendid spectacle, and it gives us all a thrill of joy 
to see such faith and such largeness of generosity. 
A college with a spirit of confidence and generosity 
hke that behind it is assured of a great career of use- 
fulness, and the yearly meeting is assured of a stead- 
ily broadening membership. 

It was a pity that, while this splendid event was 
being accomplished any backward step should have 
been taken. But a step was taken which was in sharp 
contrast with this movement of advance. At this 
very yearly meeting which made such ample pro- 
vision for forwarding the truth, it was decided that 
all ministers of the yearly meeting should be re- 
quired to answer a set of seven questions to test their 
“soundness.” The college, with its fine endowment, 
is pledged to seek and teach the truth. Meantime the 
ministers are pledged to teach only what fits a set of 
views drawn up by a small committee of fallible men 
—and this set of views is supposed to be a final stand- 
ard of truth! We have side by side one of the finest 
exhibitions of true Quaker spirit in our annals and 
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over against it the adoption of a system completely at 
variance with the Quaker idea of truth. Fortunately 
in the end the honest search for truth which this 
yearly meeting has done so much to promote will tri- 
umph over every attempt to arrest truth by erystal- 
lizing it into a set of seven final views. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
THE BLESSINGS OF HEAD-WINDS. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


The worst calamity that could befall us short- 
sighted creatures would be for God to let us have our 
own way. In the voyage of life we should choose 
nothing but smooth seas, and fair winds, and full 
eargoes and “ quick trips,’ and safe harbors. -God is 
wiser than we are, and He no more consults us than 
I consult my grape vines when I send a gardener to 
prune off the surplus branches. 


When Christ directed His disciples to cross the 
lake of Galilee on a certain night, He did not give 
them the control of the weather. He knew that a 
storm was coming, but He did not tell them. They 
found it out for themselves before they had gone very 
far; and Peter, who was an “ old hand ” on that lake, 
had never known a rougher night or a surgier sea. 
The wind is right in their teeth, and the waves ham- 
mer the bow of their fishing-smack like iron sledges. 
With all their sturdy pulls at the oars, they make but 
little headway. They are learning some lessons that 
night; and so are some of my readers who are just 
now passing through storms of trouble and enveloped 
by the darkness of a mysterious Providence. They 
are learning the blessings of head-winds. 


(1) Prosperity breeds self-conceit, both in a Chris- 
tian and in a church and in a nation. We take to 
ourselves the credit. When we are “hard up,” we 
are apt to call upon God for what we want; when we 
have got it, we are equally apt to set it down to our 
own skill or our own industry and seamanship. When 
the children of Israel had things to their liking, they 
forgot God and turned idolaters; when calamities 
overtook them, they were driven back to God, and 
cried lustily for His delivering arm. One of the sub- 
tlest forms of sin is self-direction. We ignore God 
and set up a will and choose a way of our own. He 
is too wise and too loving to allow this, and sends a 
_ stiff gale into our faces for our chastisement and cor- 
rection. Whom He loveth, He chasteneth; the stiff- 
necked and rebellious He allows to go on the rocks. 


(2) Head-winds strengthen the sinews and develop 
character. Nearly every American who has attained 
to the highest mark of honor and usefulness was “ sea- 
soned” in his boyhood by sharp adversity. As 
Joseph was prepared by a pit and a prison for the 
Premiership of Egypt, so Abraham Lincoln was edu- 
eated for his high calling by splitting rails and eating 
the tonic bread of poverty. If he had been born in 
a brown stone mansion instead of a log cabin, history 


might never have heard of him. Probably the best 
part of George Washington’s training for his destiny 
was his rough experiences in the frontier wilderness. 
Silver spoons and soft raiment are turning too many 
of our young men into wretched pulp. Smooth seas 
and gentle breezes never make a sailor. 


This same truth applies to all the spiritual experi- 
ences: of God’s people. The great purpose of our 
Heavenly Father in this school life on earth is to 
develop godly character. “Count it all joy, my 
brethren,”.said the Apostle James, “ when ye fall into 
manifold trials; knowing that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience.” Afflictions often come upon bad 
people as the just retribution of their sins; but God 
often sends them upon good people, in order to make 
them still better. That hard rowing in the night 
storm on Galilee proved the disciples’ pluck, and gave 
some fiber to their sinews. ‘They were learning to 
“endure hardness,” and were rehearsing their subse- 
quent experiences in the teeth of persecuting Sanhe- 
drims and bloody Herods. 


Adversity brings out the graces and the beauties 
of the noblest Christian character. As a fine man- 
sion is concealed amid rich summer foliage, but stands 
out in all its beauty when wintry winds have stripped 
the trees bare, so [ find that many of my flock show 
their graces to better advantage when God has let 
loose the tempests on them. The furnace of affliction 
is heated up for gold, not for gravel stones. ‘Then, 
too, the seasons of trial make us more watchful. In 
smooth weather the sailor may swing in his hammock; 
but a piping gale brings all hands on deck, and sharp- 
ens the eye of the “look-out” at the bow. David 
never fell during his seasons of severe trouble; it was 
the warm, sunny days of prosperity that brought out 
the adders. Noah weathered through the deluge of 
water nobly; it was the deluge of wine that drowned 
him. Ah, brethren, I suspect that when, in another 
world, we examine the chart of our voyagings, we 
shall discover that the head-winds—trying and dis- 
agreeable as they were at times—gave us the most 
headway towards heaven. 


(3) The crowning blessing of all such adverse ex- 
periences is that they teach us our utter dependence 
on God. ‘The poor prodigal forgot his father while 
he was among the harlots; but he began to think of 
him when he got down to the husks. Danger sends 
us to our knees. The hour of our extremity is the 
hour of God’s opportunity. When the disciples were 
at the very crisis of the storm, lo! the weleome form 
of Jesus appears on the waves, and the welcome voice 
of Jesus is heard through the tempest, “ It is I; be of 
good cheer; be not afraid!” As soon as He sets 
foot in the boat, the tornado dies into a calm. Dear 
friends, you may find that it is a blessed wind that 
brings Christ to you. Welcome Him into your ves- 
sel. No craft ever foundered with Christ on board. 
No struggling soul, no afflicted Christian, no sorely 
tried Church has ever gone down when once the Son 
of God has come to their relief. Jesus can pilot you 
through. The fiercest head-winds and the angriest 
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waves obey His voice; and so He will bring you at 
last into your desired haven. 

As a mother stills her child, 

Thou canst hush the ocean wild; 

Boisterous waves obey Thy will 

When Theu sayest to them. “ Be still! ” 

Wondrous Sovereign of the sea, 

Jesus, Saviour, pilot me. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE PLEASURES OF PRETENDING. 
THE SPECTATOR. 


Imagination, according to a noted scientist, 1s one 
of the highest prerogatives of man; and certainly, if 
we mean by imagination the creative faculty of the 
mind in its highest aspects, it is an attribute of man 
alone, and the source, perhaps, of his highest pleas- 
ure. But there is an allied, though much simpler and 
more primitive, pleasure which beasts and men enjoy 
in common—-the pleasure of pretending. No doubt 
it is keenest in youth, but grown-up creatures, going 
on four legs or two, often continue to revel in it. 
Any puppy will pretend that an old glove isa rat if he 
is encouraged to do so, and display all the skill and 
promptitude in his mock-sport which one would ex- 
pect reality alone to call forth. Light-hearted ter- 
riers will continue to pretend—especially in London, 
where rats are scarce—till their muzzles are gray. A 
few days ago the present writer watched a polar bear 
at the Zoological Gardens. He pretended that a long 
stick represented some form of prey—a seal, or a fish, 
or some live thing he had once hunted—and per- 
petually threw it mto the water, plunged after it in 
great apparent excitement, and fetched it out. Did 
his little artificial pond appear to his mind’s eye in 
the light of an Arctic sea? It seemed to the writer, 
as he watched his heroic efforts to distract his mind 
from his circumstances, as though it must be so. But 
perhaps the bear only cast the spell of his mood over 
the looker-on, and led him also to find pleasure in pre- 
tending. Animals lend themselves in a wonderful 
manner to such delight. That is why children are so 
fond of them. All real animal lovers are Landseers 
and Hans Andersens at heart. They pretend, even 
consciously, a good deal, just as these great men pre- 
tend. Landseer cannot really have thought that the 
faces of dogs and of deer could express the intensely 
human emotion that he put into his portraits of them, 
any more than Hans Andersen believed that cats held 
cynical conversations together when no one was by; 
but it is only by thus pretending that they, and those 
who share their experience, can interpret the strange 
interchange of sympathy of which they are aware in 
the society of this infinitely lower race. 

All the imaginary joys of animals are connected 
with their prey. Children, of course, pretend in a 
different and far more complicated manner. Per- 
haps the greatest of their imaginary delights is to be 
found in pretended companionship. They have an 
unseen playmate, who is spoken of—among their inti- 
mates—by name, and turned to upon every occasion 
for confirmation and sympathy. He never quarrels 
nor contradicts, but is always amiable, and always in- 


terested. He will listen to the longest relations with 
unflagging attention; in fact, he plays to perfection 
the humble part of an appreciative audience. And 
he has this advantage over the most submissive little 
brother or sister—he can be dismissed at will. Such 
conscious pretences are soon outgrown; but we have 
often been tempted to wonder whether certain ego- 
tistical persons have ever quite shaken off the influ- 
ence of their day-dream friend, and whether now and 
then an interlocutor of flesh and blood is not still 
transformed by them through some unconscious act 
of the primitive imagination into the complaisant 
shadow without troubles, joys, or opinions of his own 
whose company relieved their earliest hours of soli- 
tude. 

It is an instinct in the young to seek happiness, and 
nothing ministers to happiness more than novelty. 
Real novelty cannot always be obtamed. ‘The life 
of a child is of necessity a life of routine. Novelty, 
accordingly, has to be come at by means of pretence. 
Adventures and explorations become possible in the 
well-known field in which the same children have 
played ever since they can recollect; or in the subur- 
ban garden, as unromantic, and almost as carefully 
furnished, as a drawing-room; or even on the stairs, 
or within the four walls of a nursery. Changes be- 
longing to lights and shadows, times and seasons, can 
be exaggerated into actual changes of scenery, and 
surprises may be so well pretended as at length to 
frighten the pretender. Elaborate pretences of this 
kind are, of course, not possible without mental effort, 
and the necessary effort in many instances is not with- 
out effect in determining the shape of the mature 
mind. Certain very buoyant natures go on creating 
this atmosphere of novelty out of nothing all their 
lives. The small stale circumstances of their daily 
life are adorned with a perpetual crop of little new 
events. They never go out but they come back with 
something to tell. Their day bristles with little ad- 
ventures. They do not make them allup. Asa rule 
they are fairly accurate in their narrations. But it is 
the child’s instinct to make pleasure for itself without 
special material which enables it to extract entertain- 
ment from the driest of everyday experiences. 

It is not, however, only active pleasure which chil- 
dren seek when they pretend. It is very often con- 
solation. Not long ago a little boy known to the 
writer was walking with his nurse down a country 
road past a farm when he was startled by the screams 
of pigs who were being killed. The cause of the cries 
was somewhat injudiciously explained by the nurse, 
and the child was naturally much distressed. “Are the 


people really killing them ?” he asked in horror. But , 


as they walked away, and the eries grew fainter, he 
began to console himself. “They are pretending,” 
he was overheard to say as he dried his tears, “ and 
the pigs are pretending.” To how many grown-up 
persons does this futile method of consolation appeal! 

Again, the pleasures of pretending are not confined 
to the present. They are greatly enjoyed in retro- 
spect. How many people, to judge by their own ac- 
counts, have come down in the world, and what a de- 
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lightful life they used to have when they were up! 
Almost all the Celtic Irish are in this case. The pre- 
tended grandeurs of the past form a wonderful 
adornment to the rich melancholy of their highly col- 
ored imaginations. How many things that have been 
lacking in the past lives of many people are gradually 
filled in by innocent pretence. Imperfect relation- 
ships often seem beautiful as we look back. The 
figures of our old associates cease to be quite real. 
We confuse what we now fancy that they were with 
what we than saw that they did. Our best memories 
concerning their characters gradually prevail over our 
worst recollections of their acts. ‘The dead become 
as we should have liked them to be, and of those who 
possessed that undefinable yet very real quality of 
forgiveableness no verbal record is quite reliable. In 
our childhood we were all taught that man has no 
power over the past or the future; the present only is 
his. This is only a half-truth when we come to prac- 
tice. The cup of dissatisfaction which so many peo- 
ple have all their lives to drink is always being sweet- 
ened by a faculty for pretending in retrospect. 

Does the pleasure of pretending throw any light 
upon that much-discussed bogey—class distinction? 
-Charles Lamb thought that it did. When he was a 
child he pretended that Blakesmoor, the house where 
his cousin was housekeeper, was his, together with all 
its traditions and pictures. To all intents and pur- 
poses of the mind and spirit they became so—in his 
_ recollections. As a little boy he named all the pic- 
tures after his family, and when he became a man he 
still could not realize that there had been no likeness 
between his imaginary ancestors and his real rela- 
tions. “The claims of birth,” he declares, “are 
ideal,” and what “ herald,” he asks, “ shall go about 
to strip me of an idea?” In his youth he enjoyed 
the pleasures of pretending, till, “ every dreg of peas- 
antry purging off,” he “ received into ” himself “ true 
gentility.” Picturesque traditions are of value, 
“worthy of a better passion than envy,” as he assures 
us; and without doubt the boy who only pretended 
to himself in the housekeeper’s room that he pos- 
sessed the advantage of birth got more pleasure out 
of the Blakesmoor property than the heir in the nur- 
sery.—The Church Standard. 


For Tue AMERICAN FRIEND. 


GENERAL INSPIRATION. 


BY H. W. WARREN. 


Glorious is the fact that God has spoken to men. 
Much more glorious is the fact that He still speaks 
to men. We have great luminous truths, too great 
for man’s discovery. They pertain to ages past, to 
realities present, and to eons yet to come. The 
prophets and seers stand like stars in the darkness of 
the past, but there is a light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. God is not an absentee. 

Every living preacher recognizes the fact that he 
must receive his message direct and alive from God, 
or it is dead. The only question is how much and 


how perfectly is the man fitted to receive. When 
the breath of God blows, to how much does the hu- 
man volian harp respond ¢ 

The point that needs elaboration is hinted above, 
“lighteth every man.” There are not merely stars 
in the sky of a long past night, but prophetic auroras 
and clear shining suns to-day. 

It will help us to see this truth, to realize that God 
worketh with every man, and all men are workers to- 
gether with God. This is true not only in spiritual 
realms. When Christ said, “‘ Sundered or apart from 
me ye can do nothing,” He did not limit it to spiritual 
work. It is true of all work. In farming even a 
Paul may plant and an Apollos irrigate all in vain, 
unless God give the increase. For his first breath 
the infant is dependent on God’s air, and for his 
farthest fights of thought the man is dependent for 
trapezes on God’s stars. Not only are men dependent 
on God’s co-operation in the material world, but for 
inspiration in the mental world. Obviously, in our 
present state, there is no thinking without things. 
And that we may think, God has put His eternities 
into our hills and His immensities into our stars. I do 
not know as they serve any other purpose than gym- 
nasia for the minds of His children. Certainly He 
would create a million more worlds if needed to make 
His kindergarten coniplete. 


But the question is deeper. Does he mspire man 
by mind directly, as well as by matter indirectly ? 
We constantly remember that Bezaleel was “ filled 
with the spirit of God in wisdom and in understand- 
ing, and in knowledge and in all manner of workman- 
ship, to devise cunning works, to work in gold and in 
silver and in brass, and in the cutting of stones, to set 
them, and in carving of timber, to work in all man- 
ner of workmanship ” for the tabernacle. Perhaps 
we think this is exceptional. But then, Isaiah re- 
minds us that the farmer is wise to plow, harrow, 
plant seeds according to their varying nature “ for his 
God doth instruct him aright and doth teach him.” 
If in such lowly and easy matters as these, why not 
in all things? The earthly parents are concerned 
about the least things of the child as well as the great 
things. The more love, the more care. And when 
love reaches infinity, the care will be infinite also. 
Browning says that Stradivarius thought God wanted 
perfect violins and helped Him to make them. ‘The 
larger view. sees that God wants everything perfect 
and helps to make them so. His directions to His 
people, Israel, were very minute, descending to mat- 
ters of sanitary science and the dietetics of robust 
health. To Him there is nothing small. “ He de- 
spiseth not any.” Many ploughmen are more im- 


portant than a single king. We err in estimating one 


calling in life great and another small. Lach is es- 
sential to a perfect whole. “The eye cannot say to 
the hand, ‘I have no need of thee.’” There are no 
commonplaces. There are poets like Burns, painters 
like Millet, teachers like the Christ who can see the 
poem in the lowly life, piety in the toilmg peasant, 
and the jewel fit to be gathered for the crown of God 
in the sinner. 
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God gets most of His great men from the lowly, 
His Moses from slaves, the disciples of His beloved 
Son from fishermen and publicans, His Lincolns and 
Grants from the humble walks of life. Choosing not 
many wise, not many mighty, not many noble, but 
the foolish, weak and base in men’s estimation, He 
must give them special wisdom and help. Just as 
men who are in robust health and exuberant spirits, 
not knowing the power of heredity, the ozone of the 
air and the sanitation of light, so are men unknow- 
ingly having dealings with God for wisdom to plan 
and executiveness to achieve. Of many a Cyrus He 
can say, “I have girded thee though thou hast not 
known me.” Many a David has He “ girded with 
strength for the battle,” and taught his hands to war 
and his fingers to fight. Men should be conscious 
that in Him they live, move and have their being, and 
that whatsoever work they do they do it heartily unto 
the Lord. It is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps, but if one shall acknowledge God, He shall 
direct his paths. In the daily walks of kitchen, car- 
pentry and farming, as well as in statesmanship, the 
good man shall do well, “ for his God doth instruct 
him to discretion, and doth teach him.” The candle 
of the Lord shines in the spirit of every man’s well- 
trained, instructed conscience. Its every dictation 
expresses his mind. So in all the crises and hinge 
points of life, God is as ready to instruct by His 
spirit that leads into all sorts of truth as Christ was 
ready to instruct the disciples. 

Denver, Col, 


TRAGEDY AVERTED. 

“Goodness, where is that silk handkerchief ?” 
Bella searched distractedly through the drawer, while 
Elinor, her guest, stood waiting, quite ready to go. 

Suddenly Bella darted across to the window, where 
stood a doll’s perambulator belonging to her small 
sister. 

“There!” Half-vexed but laughing she dis- 
played the doll, round whose head a handkerchief was 
bound. “TI generally know where to find missing 
things |” 

“Oh, don’t!”? There was real concern in Elinor’s 
voice, as she took doll and handkerchief from the as- 
tonished Bella. “ White silk, you know, is good for 
headache.” Elinor had seated herself and was re- 
tying the handkerchief. 

“ What in the world—” 

“Now don’t laugh, Bella,” said Elinor, laughing 
herself, as she carefully placed the doll in the per- 
ambulator in a comfortable position. “ Please take 
one of my neckerchiefs, and do leave the doll just as 
Flossie had her. J’ll explain. 

“You know I had two young lady sisters when I 
was little. With me it wasn’t handkerchiefs, but 
pins! I do believe those girls never bought any pins. 
I’d leave my dolls all nicely dressed, and come home 
to find them every which way. When the girls were 
out of pins they just robbed my poor dolls. Nobody 
knows what I suffered, but once it was terrible! 

“My dearest doll, Carmen Avonia, began to feel 


grown-up, and mother made her a long dress. Aunt 
Molly had given me a sailor-boy for Christmas, and 
a most interesting affection was growing up between 
Carmen Avonia and Jack Dewey. 

“One day Carmen Avonia wore her long dress and 
sat on the sofa with Jack, reading fairy-tales. I went 
out to play, leaving them so happy—reading and talk- 
ing, of course. 

“When I came in, there was my sister Flo calmly 
pinning her new girdle on, and Carmen Avonia, her 
dress all unfastened, lay face down on the sofa, 
speechless with shame and grief. Jack sat helpless- 
ly by, pretending to read fairy-tales, just to save her 
feelings. 

“When I lay on the floor and wailed, Flo told 
mamma that, really, that child was getting too cross! 

“You know what lots of pins I always have on hand 
—-and, really, ’d rather stay at home from a junior 
hop than dismantle a doll, Bella! I’m so relieved 
because Flossie will find her just as she left her! The 
poor thing’s got a headache, of course.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


OREGON YEARLY MEETING. 


Oregon Yearly Meeting of Friends convened in its 
fourteenth annual gathermg at Newberg, at 10 
o’clock, Seventh month 6th, the first meeting of min- 
istry and oversight at 3 o’clock the previous day. 

Friends from other parts were generally in at the 
opening of the yearly meeting, and the attendance 
was good throughout, and a very unusual interest was 
manifested in all the sessions in spite of the fact that 
the days were very warm. Four Friends were in at- 
tendance from Idaho and five from Washington, 
while the Friends in Oregon quite generally laid aside 
their secular duties—caring for their abundant crops, 
etec.—and attended the yearly meeting. 

Friends with minutes to attend the yearly meeting 
were Allen and Naomi Jay, from Richmond, Ind., 
and Charles and May Replogle, from Everett, Wash- 
ington, members of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

The services and gospel messages of all of these 
Friends were most acceptable to the meeting and will 
leave a lasting influence for good throughout the 
various meetings in the yearly meeting. Allen Jay’s 
words, coming from a great heart of love-and out of 
a life of long, faithful service, were greatly appre- 
ciated by all, and especially by a great number of 
young people who received in good and honest hearts 
the simple messages spoken to them. Naomi Jay 
spoke most helpfully at different times, and mani- 
fested great interest in all the work of the yearly 
meeting. Charles and May Replogle, who were here 
a year ago, more and more endeared themselves to 
the Oregon Friends, and spoke words of truth and 
soberness, as well as of great earnestness. 

During the week evangelistic meetings were held 
in the large tent erected on the grounds. These 
meetings were planned by the evangelistic commit- 
tee, who gave the general management of them to 


Lewis I. Hadley, who with Charles and May Replo- 


j 
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gle, Oliver and Isabelle Kenworthy and others, con- 
ducted the various meetings. It is believed these 
- meetings resulted in much definite good. 

Other Friends from a distance were: Anna Moon, 
recently from the mission field in Alaska; Dr. Cook 
and wife, of Whittier, Cal,; and near the close of the 
yearly meeting, Alfred Gray, just from nine years’ 
mission service in China; Eva Watson, on her way to 
the mission work in Deering, Alaska, and Ester 
Smith, of Long Beach, Cal., who is expecting to go to 
Central America this fall as missionary. The pres- 
ence and words of these Friends were of great inter- 
est and value to the meeting. 

The business of the yearly meeting was all trans- 
acted in harmony and love, and great’ interest was 
shown in all the business sessions. The same clerks 
were appointed to serve the meeting with the excep- 
tion that Levert Bray was appointed announcing 
clerk. 

The department work, the Christian Endeavor, 
missions, temperance, peace and arbitration, Sabbath 
School, literature, pastoral and church extension, and 
education, all were presented in such a way as to re- 
vive and emphasize their importance. 

The subject of missions was peculiarly prominent 
on account of so many real missionaries being with 
us, for besides those mentioned as such, Charles 
Replogle and wife were for some time missionaries in 
Alaska. The topics of temperance and peace and ar- 
bitration were especially interesting because of the 
many recent encouraging features in connection with 
the work of each. 

Church Extension work is of peculiar interest al- 
ways in Oregon Yearly Meeting, from the fact that 
our outlying field is so very great and the calls for 
help are multiplied. Never did the needs in our own 
State, in Idaho and in Washington seem so great. 
There is no field in any yearly meeting in the United 
States so ripe unto the harvest and so ready for the 
message of Friends as is this great Northwest coun- 
try. From every side calls for help are coming. 
With funds and workers Friends’ meetings could be 
established and maintained in scores of places. Much 
interest is manifested in this work, and our statistics 
show a constant increase in our work. Money was 
raised to meet some of the demands, and Friends are 
willing to give freely for this work. F. Marion 
George is appointed evangelistic superintendent for 
the coming year. 

The subject of education is, of course, always in- 
teresting when the reports are read concerning the 
splendid work of Pacific College. The reports this 
year are most encouraging. Some interesting items 
are that the college has been able to keep practically 
free from any debt throughout the year, and that the 
Class of 1906 was not only the largest class in the 
history of the college, but the largest class graduating 
from any denominational school in the Northwest 
this year. Friends gave liberally for the maintenance 
of the college for the coming year. 

The yearly meeting closed with a business session 
Fourth-day evening, the 11th inst. On the following 


morning a spirited missionary service was conducted 
by the various missionaries present during the day. 
Some on trains, some on boats and some on wagons, 
Friends returned to their homes and their special 
duties happy that the Lord had so manifested His 
goodness again in blessing Oregon Yearly Meeting. _ 


FE. M. 
Some Views on Present Day Copirs. 


MISSIONARY SERMONS. 


BY A. EDWARD KELSEY. 


A recent article in the Missionary Review of the 
World called attention to the fact that the reason 
that so many people are prejudiced against missions 
is because the missionary sermon almost invariably 
ends with an urgent appeal for money. Once, or pos- 
sibly twice a year ministers will present the needs 
of the heathen world and endeavor by much persua- 
sion to secure needed funds for the work. Now we 
know that many ministers greatly regret that they 
have to largely dissipate what good their words may 
have done by urging the financial needs of the work, 
but the question always arises, “ How can it be 
avoided ?” 

The writer looks back with much regret over 
many features of his pastoral work, but upon none 
so much as his failure to enlist recruits for the foreign 
work and the arousal of interest of the entire mem- 
bership in the same work by furnishing information 
that would demand interest. 

It is very gratifying to learn of the classes for the 
study of missions that have been formed in connec- 
tion with some of our young people’s organizations, 
and to know of the systematic study that is pursued 
by the Women’s Foreign Missionary Auxiliaries, but 
what is being done for those who are not touched by 
these agencies, for our men Friends upon whom the 
Church relies for financial assistance in the prosecu- 
tion of this work? A plan for this has been revolv- 
ing itself in the mind of the writer which he would 
like to see put into operation in some of our Ameri- 
can Friends’ meetings and see what the result would 
be. 

It has almost become an axiom that interest is in 
proportion to information. Advertisers working 
upon this principle are constantly on the alert to see 
how they can inform the public on the merits of cer- 
tain goods. Now a minister cannot hope to inform 
his congregation unless he himself is thoroughly 
posted on the progress of the kingdom in different 
parts of the world. The Missionary Review of the 
World (Funk & Wagnalls, New York) is a strong, 
ably-edited magazine that should be read by every 
minister every month. The Friends’ Missionary 
Review should keep our ministers posted on the prog- 
ress of the world-wide work of our own Church. 
Books of thrilling interest on the modern miracles of 
missions are coming constantly from the press. With 
such facilities at hand a minister could readily get 
material for fifty-two sermons a year. 
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Now all that we would suggest is four missionary 
sermons a year, but in connection with three of these 
let nothing be said about money, but by the help of 
the Holy Spirit let them be packed so full of infor- 
mation that they will demand interest and attention: 
Present the needs of the different fields in such a way 
that the young people of our Church cannot fail to 
regard the foreign field as a magnificent opportunity 
for a life investment. 


We thoroughly believe that if some of our minis- 
ters would begin to follow out some such policy as 
this that such an interest would be aroused that the 
wealth of the Church would flow into our missionary 
treasuries, and such a number of volunteers for ser- 
vice would be enlisted, that we would never again 
have to see our mission boards advertising for helpers. 

Ramailah, Palestine. 


Che International Gesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
EIGHTH MONTH 5, 1906. 


FALSE EXCUSES. 


Luke 14: 15-24 


LESSON VI. 


GOLDEN TEXT: And they all with one consent began to makeexcuse. Luke 14:18. 


DaILy READINGS. 


Second-day, Seventh mo, 30.—False excuses. Luke 14: 15-24. 
Third-day, Seventh mo. 31,—Wisdom’s call. Prov. 9: 1-10. 
Fourth-day, Eighth mo, 1.—Invitation despised. Matt. 22: 1-10. 
Fifth-day, Eighth mo. 2.—Refusing to hearken, Zach. 7: 8-14. 
Sixth-day, Eighth mo. 3.—Refusers rejected, Isa. 65 : 1-12. 
Seventh-day, Eighth mo, 4.—Supper of the Lamb. Rey. 19: 4-9. 
First-day, Eighth mo. 5.—Free invitation. Rev. 22: 8-17. 


Time.—Probably very early in the year 30 A.D. 

Place-—Somewhere in Perea, and in the house of 
the Pharisee described in last lesson. 

Rtulers.—Same as in previous lessons. . 

Parallel Passage—None; but compare Matthew 
22: 1-10, where, though there is a certain similarity, 
the lesson inculeated is different. 


The parable in the present lesson seems to have 
been spoken at the same meal in the Pharisee’s house 
as that contained in the last lesson. 


15. “ When one of them that sat at meat.” There 
is a decided difference of opinion among commenta- 
tors as to the spirit in which the words following were 
said. Some speak of the “ self-complacency ” of the 
guest taking for granted that he would be one of the 
favored ones; others of his “ vapid general remark ”; 
others as “the utterance of a devout Jew who was 
anticipating the coming of the kingdom of God ”’; an- 
other as “a wistful utterance of one who would fain 
enjoy the privilege.” On the whole, the opinion of 
those who take a favorable view of the man seem to 
have the stronger position. ‘“ Eat bread.” This is a 
Hebraism for taking part in a meal. (Compare Rey. 
193198) 


1. “A great supper.” Equivalent to a formal din- 
ner. 


17. “Sent his servant at supper time.” To give 
a second invitation is still common in the East. As 
clocks are unusual the second summons is a notifica- 
tion that the time is come, and it also ensures punc- 
tuality. 

18. “And they all with one consent.” The word 
“consent ” is not in the original, and has been sup- 
plied to complete the sense, and it is ambiguous. The 
real meaning is they all began to excuse themselves 
—there is no idea of any agreement between them- 
selves—it means they all felt alike about the matter. 
Each one wished to be let off and each pleads the ex- 
cuse which he thinks will be the most reasonable and 
effective. “TI have bought a field.” As farms were 
usually at a distance from the village, the man says, 
I must go out and see how I can cultivate it to the 
best advantage. His excuse was looking after his 
property. 

19. “I have bought five yoke of oxen.” This was 
a large purchase, and hence the need of trymg them 
was to him a sufficient excuse. 

20. Here the man thinks it is only necessary to 
name the fact. It should be noted that in all these 
excuses the emphasis was laid on things right in 
themselves, but brought up at wrong times. The 
command of the host had the first place. The farm 
would not have been hurt by a little delay, the oxen 
could have been “proved” the next day, the wife 
could have been brought by her husband. The right 
claims of this world are not inconsistent with spirit- 
ual life. The real fact was that all these excuses 
were merely pretexts, the fact being the men did not 
wish to come to the feast. The emphasis in each ease 
also is on the pronoun: “ It may be the duty of others 
to go, but make me an exception.” 

21. “Streets and lanes of the city.” “The poor, 
the homeless, the needy.” 

22. “Yet there is room.” It is not the fault of 
God “if there are few that be saved.” 

23. “ Highways and hedges.” Those outside or 
on the borders of the town. Perhaps the Gentiles 
are indicated here. “Compel.’’ Better, as in the 
Revised Version, “Constrain.” Not physical but 
moral persuasion is meant—an urgent entreaty. Ab- 
solute force is wholly contrary to the whole spirit of 
the Gospel; no man ean possibly be brought into the 
kingdom of heaven by force; it must be from the very 
nature of the kingdom a voluntary entering in, 
though urgent invitation is quite in place. The com- 
pelling power should be that of sympathy and love. 
(2 Tim. 4: 2.) 


24, “For I say unto you, that none of those men 


which are bidden shall taste of my supper.” + Are 
these the words of the master to his servants, or of 
Christ to the company present? Opinions differ. 
The word “you” is in the plural, and hence rather 
“indicates that Christ is partly interpreting the para- 
ble and partly addressing his hearers. Yet the sen- 
tence is really put into the mouth of the man in the 
parable.” “ None of those men who were bidden ” 
and refused “shall taste of my supper.” (Compare 
Acts 18: 46; Heb. 12: 25.) | 
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PRACTICAL THOUGHTS, 


1. The invitation is comprehensive. The great 
Entertainer has done His part; but the acceptance 
rests with us. 

2. Pretexts are not reasons. 
estly. 

8. “Ye would not come unto me that ye might 
have life.” 


Face the facts hon- 


Christian Endrauor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH FIFTH, 1906. 
DUTY, PRIVILEGE, AND EXOUSES. 


Luke 14; 15-24. 
Second-day, Seventh mo. 30.—An ‘“‘ought ye.”’ 2 Pet. 3: 1-12. 
Third-day, Seventh mo, 31.—The duty of obedience. Acts 5: 25-29, 
Fourth-day, Eighth mo, 1.—A privileged class, Matt. 3: 1-10. 
Fifth-day, Eighth mo. 2.—" 1he last shall be first.”’ Matt. 19: 27-30 
Sixth-day, Eighth mo. 3.—A weak excuse. Matt. 8: 18-22. 
Seventh-day, Eighth mo. 4.—Paying one’s yows. Ps. 116: 12-19. 
(Consecration meeting, with special thought of our 


pledge.) 


The transitoriness and uncertainty of life compel 
the prudent man to have regard for his highest wel- 
fare by securing safety while he may. “The world 
passeth away,” and the duty of avoiding shipwreck 
of all the treasures given by our Creator, and of be- 
ing ready to give an account when He shall ask for 
the reckoning, brings us to Him with prayers that we 
may be preserved among the things that endure. 

Yet high as is the duty of personal salvation, ap- 
praisable by the preciousness of that blood by which 
that salvation was purchased, there is surpassing in- 
centive in the thought of privilege. Unescapable as 
is our obligation to God, He does not hold us merely 
as those who ought to discharge a debt, but He sets 
hope and joy before us, achievement, and the attain- 
ment of a likeness to the Son of God. Our reading 
from Peter doubtless closes where it does purposely, 
in order to emphasize the thought of duty; but the 
apostle himself was not satisfied to even pause at that 
point, and the thought of the glorious privilege of the 
believer broke through the foreseen wreck of worlds 
like the sun’s rays through the rifted storm cloud, and 
he sees for himself and us the “ new heavens and the 
new earth,” fitted by the eternal harmonies for the 
holy living and godly. 

Neither incentive can be disregarded. Though 
the joy of the Lord is our strength, the tasks of life 
are not always accompanied by sight drafts for re- 
wards, appreciable now or discernible in the future. 
_ We shall often be called upon to endure (root, durus, 
hard)—to bear hardness and to become hardened in 
sturdy moral fiber—looking only to Him who is in- 
visible. 

But there are Bavards that are near and of easy 
attainment—so the tempter suggests; and one and 
another whom the Lord has bidden say, “ I pray thee, 
have me excused.” What a confession in every such 
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request! First, of knowledge of an obligation; then 
of its binding force; then of admitted capacity to per- 
form the duty; then of unwillingness. And in moral 
and spiritual things it means always the choice—can 
it be unconscious ?—of the lower instead of the higher 
good. 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


Ras-el-Metn, care British P. O., 
Beyrout, Syria, 


15th Third month, 1906. 
Dear Friend Margaret W. Haines: 


I have it on my heart to send thee a word of greet- 
ing, and to tell thee a few facts about our work on 
the Lebanon. . Our work has moved along the 
usual lines, The schools are full—in some places 
overflowing. We try ever to keep in mind the main 
object of school work, which is, while giving a sound 
elementary education, to win the children to Christ 
and to teach them to live for Him. In our boys’ 
school here we have an average attendance of 180. 
A great many of these are very young children. The 
five or six years they remain with us is not too much 
time to be able to cover the ground our curriculum 
lays down. There is no work more rich in result or 
more pregnant with blessing for the future than work 
amongst the children. It is a joy to watch the daily 
progress and development and to anticipate the com- 
ing harvest. The people as a whole have wonderfully 
awakened to the advantages derived from Christian 
teaching and training for Ae children, and from all 
directions comes the demand, “ Open a school for our 
children.” There are several petitions on my desk, 
written in the most beseeching language and sealed 
and signed by large numbers. . . . 

I reach Corneil (a large Druse village). Here the 
Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association opened a 
school about four years ago. It is quite a pioneer 
work. The sheiks meet me as I dismount from a don- 
key and after the ordinary salutations and clasping 
of hands. (We have long passed finger touching 
only.) They say, “ We have longed for the light of 
thine eyes, and we are so sorry for thy loss in the 
death of thy mare, but we trust she has redeemed 
thee from some evil that was coming to thee.” 
“Thank you,” I reply, ‘‘ the witness is in my heart 
that you love me and you have only to look within for 
the same evidence.” ‘“ Honor us with a visit,” cried 
many. “ Not to-day, thank you, I have come to see 
your children.” So up the steep pathway we toil 
until we reach the schoolroom. Inside it is dark and 
damp. The light comes from one small window and 
the door. The plaster i is all falling from the walls be- 
eause of the rain coming through - the earth roof. A 
large stove in the middle of ‘the room keeps the 
place tolerabiy warm, but surroundings and environ- 
ments are no impediments to eager spirits. The 
teacher, with a smiling countenance and dark spark- 
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ling eyes, exclaims: ‘‘ Ah lau wa sahlau (welcome) 
to our ‘ Kowasha,’” and the children stand up with 


true Eastern dignity and repeat the same warm greet- - 


ing. Some hours are spent in examining the classes 
and advising as to weak points and encouraging the 
teacher who single-handed is struggling with seventy 
children; and then I rise to go. “‘ Thou must hear 
before thy going, O Kowasha, something learned 
very recently.” “Good, only don’t be long, as I 
have two visits I must make before leaving, and the 
sun is far down in the west.” The whole school 
stands and with one voice so regular and well modified 
recite the thirteenth chapter of first Corinthians. 
How beautiful. ‘“ Now remaineth faith, hope and 
love, but the greatest of these is love.” How remark- 
ably suitable for Corneil, where a most bitter quarrel 
has been raging for months between two rival clans, 
and where both parties are standing by their loaded 
guns and no one can tell when the fight may be re- 
newed. Yet in our school the children of both parties 
are working and studying together and sitting side 
by side and learning that the noblest and highest that 
the human heart is capable of is love. I thought as I 
came away what beautiful seed thoughts, what suit- 
able ground these young receptive hearts, living 
amidst such surroundings and under such circum- 
stances. My heart went up to our Father in earnest 
desire that His Spirit might daily lead the little chil- 
dren into the light and love of Jesus. . 

I have been profoundly impressed in recent months 
by the wonderful hold which superstition has on the 
Syrian mind. J do not mean superstition in regard 
to religion only, but in reference to witchcraft—the 
evil eye and the power of the sorcerer. The power 
of the evil eye reigns supreme, and I have met very 
few who do not believe in it. The power of the sor- 
cerer to write some mysterious writing which can 
blight the life and bring illness and insanity upon any 
individual is also an article of faith with the multi- 
tude. The bondage this belief produces is almost 
incredible. My answer to these things (for they 
must be answered; to ignore or laugh at them would 
not help the people, but get us out of sympathy and 
touch with them) is, Jesus Christ is stronger than 
all; and as we commit ourselves into His keeping we 
are safe from all evil, real and imaginary. This is 
generally admitted to be true, but at the same time 
the majority wear charms and other things for pro- 
tection. The faith in astrology and the influence of 
the stars on the life is universal and produces a belief 
in fatalism which is one of the most deeply-rooted and 
difficult errors to overcome. Amongst a people who 
though steeped in superstition, yet have much of the 
devotional spirit and are always ready to listen, there 
are daily opportunities for telling our message. And 
I have not yet met with any difficulty or false war on 
the mission field which cannot find an answer and a 
solution in the gospel of Christ. My pen can never 
describe or express how dearly I love the Syrians, and 
what a joy it is to be privileged to carry to them the 
* Claddtidinrse’ sc... 

Pray that hindrances may be removed, and that a 


“ double portion ” of the Spirit of God may rest upon 
those who seek to make known the love of the Father 
as revealed by the Son, and that the wandering ones 
may be reconciled to Him who came to seek and to 
save. With kind remembrances and cordial greet- 
ings, 
Thine very sincerely, 
DanrexL OLIVER. 
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THE SUMMER SEA. 


They sat and dreamed in the sunny land 
’Neath the golden orange tree. 

They spake with hearts that were beating high 
Of the happy days to be. 

For both were young and life was fair 
By the shore of the summer sea! 


An unseen Archer sought their haunt, 
’Neath the bending boughs of gold, 

A shaft from Love’s unerring hand— 
Ah, ’tis the story old, 

For both were young and one was fair, 
Where the summer billows rolled! 


And now?—Ask of the fleeting years 
Where the golden visions be 
That smiled as the dreamers plighted troth 
While the waves sang merrily. 
For Youth had fled, and they’ve wandered far 
From the shore of that summer sea! 
Mary AMy GIFFORD. 
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Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


TEN WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS. 


“The American Friend” will be sent ten weeks for 
ten cents to any one not now a subscriber. _ Address, 


“The American Friend,” 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President Robert L. Kelly, of Earlham College, has been en- 
joying a short vacation with Oklahoma Friends. 


J. H. Morgan, of Xenia, O., drives sixteen miles every other 
First-day to attend a small meeting and encourage the con- 
gregation. 

Josiah Butler, yearly meeting superintendent of evangelistic 
work, is making a tour through Cottonwood Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Kansas. 

Susie Fox, who has done pastoral work in the meeting at 
Emporia, Kan., the past year, has had a call to that field for 
another year. 


Rebecca Trueblood and sister Alice Thompson, from Kokomo, 
Ind., recently visited their brother Newton A. Trueblood at 
Knightstown, Ind. 


Amy B. Hawkins, the newly-appointed evangelistic superin- 
tendent for Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting, Kan., has begun 
to push the work. : 


Jennie Stanley, who has been attending the Friends’ Uni- 
versity at Wichita the past term, is spending vacation with 
home folks at Emporia, Kan. 

A “golden wedding” was observed Seventh month 10th inst. 
by Charles M. and Miriam White Butler, at their residence in 
Kuightstown, Ind.. A number of relatives and friends were 
present, 

A request for a monthly meeting in North Oakland, Cal., 
was granted by Berkeley Quarterly Meeting. A valuable lot 
has been donated, and means are now being raised to build a 
meeting house. 


Friends at Fowler, Kan., made request to Haviland Quarterly 
Meeting for a new monthly meeting at that place. The request 
was granted and meeting established to be held the fourth 
Seventh-day in each month. 


ex 
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Fowler Friends’ Academy, Fowler, Kan., is being rapidly 
pushed. School is to begin Ninth month 17th, with H. H, 
Townsend as principal. The outlook for students seems good. 


The Christian Endeavor of the various monthly meetings in 
Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting, Kansas, are expecting Miriam 
Mendenhall, the yearly meeting field evangelist of Christian 
Endeavor work, to visit the local societies the last of this 
month. 


Rufus M. Jones addressed a large company of Friends in the 
New Bedford Meeting House on the evening of the 17th in- 
stant. Friends came in from Fair Haven, Mattapoisett and 
other outlying meetings. A pleasant social occasion followed 
the address. 


George M. Willis is now in the East doing evangelistic work. 
He recently held a few special meetings with Friends at Ports- 
mouth, R. I. ‘The meeting was edified. George M. Willis 
spends much of his time working with other denominations, 
but remains loyal to Friends. 


Fruitland Monthly Meeting, Kansas, was held the 14th inst., 
with good attendance. Josiah Butler, yearly meeting super- 
intendent of evangelistic and pastoral work, was present. His 
words were helpful and encouraging. Cyrus H. and Amy B. 
Hawkins were each duly recorded as ministers. 


John R. Hubbard, whose obituary appears in this issue, was 
a native of North Carolina, a graduate of New Garden Board- 
ing School, also a graduate of Haverford College, from which 
he also obtained the degree of A.M. He was later principal 
of New Garden Boarding School, but moved West to Indiana 
just before the Civil War. Here he taught school for a time. 
On account of ill health he was compelled to take up farming, 
which he followed for thirty-five years. The last five years 
of his life he spent in Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Alvin and Laura A. Coppock, two faithful Friends’ minis- 
ters of Cherokee, Okla., who have probably traveled more miles 
laboring for the kingdom in that Territory than any other 
two Friends, were pleasantly surprised by their friends and 
neighbors the evening of the 6th inst. About eighty of them 
dropped in upon them unexpectedly with refreshments, and 
presented them with a new $90 buggy. This was a fitting 
token of their labors, since they have completely worn out 
several such rigs during the past few yearss in the spread of 
Quakerism. Among the company were several well-known 
Friends, Nathan and Mary A. Brown, President Robert L. 
Kelly, Clarkson Hinshaw, Prof. Henry C. and Melissa S. Fel- 
low, and others. 


Farmland Monthly Meeting, Indiana Yearly Meeting, has 
received a great uplift from the meetings of the Ministerial 
Association and Yearly Meeting Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion, which were recently held within its limits, and the influ- 
ence of Friends has been strengthened in the community. This 
monthly meeting has been steadily moving ahead during the 
past year. There are three congregations, all of them grow- 
ing. Farmland has received eighty new members. while Bear 
Creek and Parker have added forty, making a gain of one 
hundred and twenty for the monthly meeting since the first 
of the year. The membership in the Bible Schools and Chris- 
tian Endeavor has nearly doubled. The meeting houses and 
the minister’s home have all been repaired. The meeting house 
at Farmland has been provided with a new veranda in front 
and a rear entrance, greatly enhancing the convenience of the 
building. 

New Garden Quarterly Meeting, held in New Garden Meet- 
ing House, at Guilford College, N. C.. was interesting and 
profitable. The session on ministry and oversight met the 
morning of the 14th, followed by the meeting for worship, in 
which J. Edgar Williams, of Greensboro, preached on “ Thank- 
fulness.” After intermission for refreshments in the grove, 
an earnest discussion followed on the wisdom of opening a 
place for Bible School work and worship between Guilford 
College and Greensboro, in a new cotton mill community. The 
matter was referred to a large, judicious committee, with 
power to act—to raise money, erect a suitable house and begin 
a Bible School and regular worship if way opens. Interesting 
reports were read from the local meetings. The reports and 
spirit of the meeting showed increased work, loving unity in 
the bonds of peace, more love and concern for the citizenship 
among whom we are planted, and for the strengthening of our 
stakes and the lengthening of our cords. The clerk was 
directed to note the satisfactory presence and service of Eli 
Reece, who was helpful in all the sessions of the day. Among 
the encouraging things reported was the gain in membership— 
in one meeting a net gain of sixty-five. 


MARRIED. 


Faircuitps—Krirpy.—At the home of the bride’s parents, at 
Wichita, Kan., on Sixth month 27th, 1906, Ernest E. Fairchilds, 
pastor of the Seneca Street M. E. Church, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Laura E. Kirby, professor of English Language and Literature: 
in Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan. 


StaRBUcK—Epwarps.—Fourth-day, Seventh month 18th, * 


1906, at the residence of the bride’s mother, Charlotte Edwards, 
Waynesville, O., Wm. R. Starbuck and Mary Edwards. Both 
parties were birthright Friends, and graduates of the college 
at Wilmington, O. They are located at Birmingham, Ala. 


DIED. 
Hati.—At the home of his nephew, Pearson Hall, near Whit- 


tier, lowa, Seventh month 3d, 1906, Israel Hall, in the 81st year: 


of his age. 


HamMonp.—Sixth month 21st, 1906, Nancy J., wife of Moses 
Hammond, of Archdale, N. C., in her 74th year. The deceased 
was a faithful and consistent member of Springfield Monthly 


Meeting for forty-two years, and for a number of years was. 


an elder. In her death her family, her friends and the meet- 
ing have sustained a deep loss. 


Hopson.—At his home in Bloomingdale, Ind., Sixth month 
28th, 1906, Milton Hobson, in his 81st year; a faithful member 
of Bloomingdale Monthly Meeting. 


Hvupparp.—At Prairie Center, Kan., Sixth month 23d, 1906, 
John R. Hubbard, in his 79th year. The deceased was many 
years active in church work, serving at different times as clerk 
in monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings; also as elder. 


Hurr.—At Salem, Ill., Seventh month 4th, 1906, Israel Curtis 
Huff, youngest son of W. W. H. Huff and Phebe Terrell Huff, 
deceased, of Leesburg, O., aged 22 years. He was a graduate 
from Earlham College, 1906; had just passed a civil service ex- 
amination in the United States Geological Survey, and, while 
waiting for his Government appointment was employed as as- 
sistant civil engineer with the C. & E. I. R. R. 


KELLUM.—At Long Beach, Cal., Fifth month 31st, 1906, Ell- 
wood Kellum, a faithful soldier of the cross. 


Kersey.—At her home, Hesper, Kan., Sixth month 4th, 1906, 
Sarah Frazier Kersey, an elderly and faithful Friend. 


Kersrty.—At her home in Plainfield, Ind., Fourth month 
17th. 1906, Martha T. Kersey, wife of Shubal C. Kersey and 
daughter of Eli and Cecelia Townsend, in the 71st year of her 
age. She lived a strong Christian life, and did much for the 
uplift and relief of humanity. 


Kirspy.—At her home near Friends’ University, Wichita, 
Kan., Sixth month 21st, 1906, Mary H., wife of John G. Kirby, 
and daughter of John and Lydia B. Hill, in the 66th year of 
her age; a beautiful Christian character, a lifelong member of 
Friends, an elder and valued member of University Monthly 
Meeting. Her interest in life, her devotion to Christian educa- 
tion and mission work, and her loving sympathy and thought 
for the comfort of others continued to the last. 


Witson.—At Long Beach, Cal., Fifth month 29th, 1906, John 
S..Wilson, aged 58 years. He was formerly of Lawrence, Kan., 
but at the time of his death was a member of and active in 
Long Beach Monthly Meeting, Cal. 


Wooparp.—At Long Beach, Cal., Sixth month 13th, 1906, 


Milford F., only son of Alfred J. and Dora Woodard, aged 19° 


years. 


Wooparp.—At his home, Fountain City, Ind., Seventh month 
15th, 1906, Cornelius J. Woodard, aged 83 years. He was a 
lifelong member of Friends. 


O there are voices of the past, 
Links of a broken choir, 
Wings that can bear me back to times 
Which cannot come again; 
Yet God forbid that I should lose 
The echoes that remain! 
—Adelaide A. Proctor... 
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[Seventh month 


Events amd Comments. 


The Executive Committee of the Sun- 
day School Association will meet at 
Wenonah Lake, Ind., for a four days’ 
consideration of the problems and prin- 
ciples involved in the successful opera- 
tion of their work. 


Lady Curzon, wife of the former Vice- 
Toy of India, daughter of Levi Z. Leiter, 
of Chicago, died the 18th inst. She is 
one of America’s heiresses who made her- 
self and her husband prominent in Eng- 
lish government circles. Her husband, 
Lord Curzon, is reported to be critically 
ill. 


There seems to be considerable interest 
aroused in the Middle West in the use 
of oil as a substitute for water in 
sprinkling roads. The contention of the 
enthusiasts is that by sprinkling the 
roads twice a year dust can be allayed 
much better than by the use of water, 
and at the same time the oil prevents 
washing in case of heavy rains. It can 
be applied at less expense than the pres- 
ent system. 


President Roosevelt has again exer- 
cised his official and personal influence in 
behalf of peace. Guatemala and Sal- 


BACK TO PULPIT 
What Food Did for a Clergyman. 


A minister of Elizabethtown tells how 
Grape-Nuts food brought him back to 
his pulpit: “Some 5 years ago I had an 
attack of what seemed to be La Grippe, 
which Jeft me in a complete state of col- 
lapse, and I suffered for some time with 
nervous prostration. My appetite failed, 
I lost flesh till I was a mere skeleton, life 
was a burden to me, I lost interest in 
everything and almost in everybody save 
my precious wife. 

“Then on the recommendation of some 
friends I began to use Grape-Nuts food. 
At that time I was a miserable skeleton, 
without appetite and hardly able to walk 
across the room; had ugly dreams at 
night, no disposition to entertain or be 
entertained and began to shun society. 

“T finally gave up the regular minis- 
try, indeed JI could not collect my 
thoughts on any subject, and became al- 
most a hermit. After I had been using 
the Grape-Nuts food for a short time I 
discovered that I was taking on new life 
and my appetite began to improve; I be- 
gan to sleep better and my weight in- 
creased steadily; I had lost some 50 
pounds, but under the new food regime 
I have regained almost my former weight 
and have greatly improved in every way. 

“T feel that I owe much to Grape-Nuts 
and can truly recommend the food to all 
who require a powerful rebuilding agent 
delicious to taste and always welcome.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. A true natural road to re- 
gain heaith, or hold it, is by use of a dish 
of Grape-Nuts and cream morning and 
night. Or have the food made into some 
of the many delicious dishes given in the 
little recipe book found in pkgs. 

Ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts helps 
many. ‘ There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous 
little book, The Road to Wellville.” 
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vador, minor Central American Repub- 
lics, at odds over invasion of territory 
and indemnity for the same, took to fight- 
ing recently. President Roosevelt at once 
instructed our representatives in those 
countries to proffer our services as arbi- 
trator and peacemaker, and at the same 
time brought influence to bear on Mex- 
ico, which has influence to the south of 
her and which desires conditions of peace 
there, to aid us in our policy of good will. 
Both countries have accepted the 
proffered favors, and are again amicably 
adjusting their differences, 


Interest in Russia has again centered 
at the capital, not because the discontent 
among the peasant class has _ lessened, 
but because the struggle between the 
Ministry and the Douma has reached a 
crisis, It is almost unsafe to report any- 
thing at the present time because it is 
likely to be out of date before it reaches 
our readers. The constitutional party in 
the Douma has been struggling to secure 
the resignation of the Ministry, since it 
blocks its program of reform. As a last 
resort they have issued an appeal to the 
people setting forth a program for the 
readjustment of land ownership. This 
move is considered revolutionary, and 
means either the immediate downfall of 
the Ministry, or, as is rumored, the for- 
cible dissolution of the Douma. 


The President has ordered that the 
eight-hour-day be observed in the Navy, 
War and other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. ‘The application of the order is 
causing considerable trouble, since it is 
not always easy to define what is Gov- 
ernment work. One example is the 
building of ships for the navy. There is 
no doubt that certain companies are 
under contract with the Government to 
construct certain ships, but are the em- 
ployees working on these ships Govern- 
ment employees or private employees. 
The workmen contend they are Govern- 
ment employees, while the companies 
contend that any work on a ship prior to 
its acceptance by the Government is not 
Government employment. Should the 
workmen gain their point in this conten- 
tion the companies will be unable to fill 


| A Good Investment 


is in the 6 per cent. Bonds of 


the Publishing Association of - 


Friends. They are non-taxable, 
and well secured. 


Address for full particulars, 


The Publishing Association of Friends, 
PLAINFIELD, IND. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘«The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver= 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


TRAINING in Practical Kindergarten work and 
a small remuneration given a good pianist for 
assisting mornings in a Settlement Kindergarten 
for colored children. Miss M. L. Bosworth, 922 
Locust Street. 


IMPORTANT.—If any one knows the address of 
B. K. Wetherill, formerly of Osage Indian Agency, 
please write J. K. Morgan, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


WANTED.—Man to teach mathematics. For 
particulars, address, Frank H. Clark, Principal, 
Whittier Academy, Salem, Ia,, Box 374. 


WANTED.—By a young lady, B. 8. of Guil- 
ford College, B, A. of Richmond College, a position 
as teacher in some advanced school for the coming 
year. One year’s experience. Address, Miss 
Bristow, Conley, Va. 


their bids at contract prices. There 
seems to be no doubt, however, about 
their contention being over-ruled. 


AMONG THE MISSING. 


“Willie, I told you not to fire any 
cannon crackers. Now, you come right 
ms, 

“Yes, Maw, in a minute. I’m lookin’ 
for somethin’, » 

“What have you lost ?” 

“ Nothin’ but a thumb.” 
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BOOK NOTICES, 


The Journal for the Friends’ Histori- 
cal Society for Seventh month is now 
out. It is largely devoted to subjects 
connected with history of American 
Friends. The leading article is con- 
tributed by Isaac Sharpless. It is a let- 
ter from William Penn, with introduc- 
tory and explanatory notes. The second 
paper by Joseph Walton on “David 
Lloyd” is accompanied with an illustra- 
tion showing the spot where David and 
Grace Lloyd lie in the Friends’ Grave- 
yard at West Chester, Pa. Harlow 
Linley gives an account of the recent 
additions to the Earlham College 
Library. Other articles of interest are 
“Kings’ Briefs the Forerunners of Mu- 
tual Insurance Societies”; ‘ Whitfield’s 
Estimate of Quakers,” and “ Large Gath- 
erings of Friends.” Those desiring extra 
copies can secure them by applying to 
Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Single copies, 50 
cents; early subscriptions, $1.25. 


The report of the Student’s Volunteer 
Convention, recently held at Nashville, 
Tenn., is published under the title of 
“Students and the Modern Missionary 
Crusade.” It is a neat volume contain- 
ing over seven hundred pages, giving ad- 
dresses and discussions of the conven- 
tion in full. The work is conveniently 
classified, with the papers relative to 


DIDN’T BELIEVE 


That Coffee Was the Real Trouble. 


Some people flounder around and take 
everything that’s recommended, but 
finally find that coffee is the real cause 
of their troubles. An Oregon man says: 

“For 25 years I was troubled with my 
stomach. I was a steady coffee drinker, 
but didn’t suspect that as the cause. I 
took almost anything which some one 
else had been cured with but to no good. 
I was very bad last summer and could 
not work at times. 

“On December 2d, 1902, I was taken 
so bad the doctor said I could not live 
over 24 hours at the most, and I made all 
preparations to die. I could hardly eat 
anything, everything distressed me, and I 
was weak and sick all over. When in 
that condition coffee was abandoned and 
I was put on Postum, the change in my 
feelings came quickly after the drink 
that was poisoning me was removed. 

“The pain and sickness fell away from 
me and I began to get well day by day, 


‘so I stuck to it, until now I am well and 


strong again, can eat heartily, with no 
headache, heart trouble or the awful 
sickness of the old coffee days. I drink 
all I wish of Postum without any harm 
and enjoy it immensely. . 

“This seems like a strong story, but I 
would refer you to the First National 
Bank, the Trust Banking Company, or 
any merchant of Grant’s Pass, Ore., in 
regard to my standing, and I will send 
a sworn statement of this if you wish. 
You can also use my name.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Still there are many who persistently 
fool themselves by saying “ Coffee don’t 
hurt me.” A ten days’ trial of Postum 
in its place will tell the truth and many 
times save life. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Look for the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


special subjects and fields grouped to- 
gether. The opening topics are of gen- 
eral missionary interest, concerning the 
importance and place of work, training 
for service, etc. Then follows the mes- 


‘sages from the different countries, the 


convention sermons, calls for service, ete. 
Lastly come the papers on the several 
fields, arranged alphabetically. The 
work also contains a glossary of recent 
missionary literature. The book will be 
postpaid to any address for $1.50. Ad- 
dress Student Volunteer Movement, 3 
West Twenty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 


* Missions in the Sunday School,” by 
Martha BB. Ilixson, published by the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
Young People’s Missionary Movement 


has been striving for some time to intro- 


duce successfully missionary study in 
connection with Bible schools. This year 
they have resolved to push the work 
more vigorously than ever before. A 
brief work on practical methods has ap- 
peared under the above title. The spirit 
of the movement is certainly commend- 
able, since a school which can interest 
itself in the uplift of those outside of its 
own numbers has more of the spirit of 
the Master than those who merely seek 
their own improvement. 


NOTICE. 


The committee in charge of board and 
lodging for Friends attending Ohio Year- 
ly Meeting, which begins Eighth month 
23d, 1906, has arranged as follows: 

Meals will be furnished on the grounds 
(by an experienced restaurant keeper) 
at 20 cents per meal. There will also 
be a lunch counter in connection with 
the dining tent. Lodging and breakfast 
in homes at $2.00 for the week or 35 
cents per day for less time. 

If necessary, there will be provided a 
men’s and also a women’s sleeping room 
at the Academy building, where there 
will be no charge except to cover cot rent 
and some minor expenses, aggregating to 
40 to 50 cents for the week. Those who 
take lodging at the Academy should 
bring towels, also pillows and whatever 
furnishing they desire for a woven wire 
cot. 

Friends coming by steam road should 
buy tickets to Canton, Alliance or Salem, 
then take the Stark Electric Railroad di- 
rect to Damascus. 

Those who have a prospect of attend- 
ing the yearly meeting should write as 
early as practicable to the undersigned 
that necessary provision may be made. 

T. C. KENWORTHY, 

Chair, of Committee of Arrangement. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1006. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ta,, Eighth month 28th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
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Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


An Annual Income 
Guaranteed 


for yourself, wife, children or other 
beneficiary, for a number of years, 
or life, through the instalment 
feature of The Prudential’s En- 
dowment Policies. You can assure 
yourself or beneficiary of a regu- 
lar, stated amount to be paid every 
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VoL. XIII. 
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AWAKE, THOU THAT SLEEPEST. 

THERE are many sad pages in history which tell of 
great causes lost because somebody on duty slept at 
his post. All the struggle and sacrifice of half a cen- 
tury have often gone for nothing because some re- 
sponsible person went to sleep at the wrong time. 

There can be no question that* one of the great 
drags which has kept our own Church from playing 
a greater part in the spiritual battles of the world 
has been a sleepy tendency in our membership. 
There is one yearly meeting which still keeps the 
ancient query, “ Are Friends preserved from sleep- 
ing in meeting?” And year after year the answer 
comes up from every quarterly meeting, “ There are 
some cases of sleeping in meeting.” ‘The old record 
books of monthly and quarterly meetings show that 
every period of Quakerism in America has had the 
same story to tell: ‘ Some sleeping in meeting.” It 
used to be said that the frequent sleeping was caused 
by the large amount of silence which prevailed in the 
old-time Friends’ meeting, but the real trouble lay 
deeper, and it has by no means been cured by much 
speaking. 

It might reasonably be expected that there would 
be much sleeping in sections of the country where 
there is a hot, sleepy, lazy atmosphere, but unfor- 
tunately meetings are by no means always wide- 
awake and full of life in sections where the air is 
stimulating and vigorous. In fact, the writer has 
noted the symptom of sleepimess in many sections, 
and not least in cooler latitudes. In Philadelphia 
meetings one frequently notes individuals asleep 
while the meeting itself is full of life, and when there 
is a good degree of spiritual activity. In other parts 
of the country the trouble seems rather to be that 
- there is a tendency for the whole meeting to be heavy 
and unalert. One gets the impression that the meet- 
ing is not entirely awake and up to its full, normal 
pitch of spiritual activity. The messages which are 
given slide over the congregation and make little im- 
pression. The quick is not reached; the listeners sit 
without catching any transforming vision. 

There are meetings like that in all parts of the 
country. They are not confined to any section, and 
they exist also in England. They have often splen- 
did wide-awake members, but the general pulse of the 


No. 31. 


meeting is low; there is an ominous sag in the cor- 
porate vitality. ‘There are few things harder for a 
minister of the gospel to face than a company of per- 
sons whose ears are heavy and whose eyes are dull 
and unresponsive. Hostility and opposition nerve 
one to do his very best, but the vacant look, the un- 
answering gaze, take the pith and heart out of the 
speaker. It is reported that Lindley M. Hoag once 
stopped in the middle of a sermon, stood for a time 
quietly waiting, and finally said, “If there is not 
gospel enough in my preaching to keep this meeting 
awake, I will sit down.” Then he declared with con- 
siderable earnestness that as burnt offerings and 
peace offerings had been done away the time had 
come for sleep offerings to cease. That message needs 
repeating now. Paul felt the deadness of lethargy 
and the uselessness of preaching to the sleepy and 
the dull, and he cried out in vigorous tones: “ Awake, 
thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead and Christ 
shall give thee light.” If our members would shake 
themselves wide awake, and rub their eyes fully open, 
the Christ-light would once again flood our meetings. 


AN OBJECT LESSON ON THE SALOON. 


Sawn Francisco has given the world a conspicuous 
argument against the saloon. 
disaster that city has been without saloons, and 


Ever since the great 


though the people have been living in tents, and the 
usual restraints of society were somewhat relaxed, 
the health and good order of the city have been phe- 
nomenal. ‘The people have lived in their tents un- 
molested and without danger. It has been a model 
city. 
changed, and once more the police find themselves 
full of business. 
thousand saloons have opened and are making brutes 
and villains out of men who have been living quiet, 
peaceable lives so long as they did not have liquor. 
There could be no plainer proof of the absolute sense- 


lessness of allowing a business to thrive which plays 


These satisfactory conditions have suddenl 
a * 


The change has come because a 


such havoc with the happiness and prosperity of a 
city. 

Women who have been living in perfect safety in 
doorless tents now lie down at night in fear, and men 
who have walked alone in the dark with no anxiety 
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are now arming themselves with deadly weapons to 
protect their lives and property. Sherman said that 
“war was hell.” So, too, is the modern saloon. It 
introduces into a community just those conditions 
and just that spirit which we have learned to asso- 
ciate with the Satanic realm. It is astonishing that 
a city, fightmg for its life and facing the gigantic 
tasks of reconstruction from the bottom up, should 
turn loose such destructive forces after having had 
the experience of two and a .half “ dry” 


” ‘open Y cityvis the 


months 
The main ‘‘ argument” for an 
fact that the saloon licenses will bring in a million 
dollars in revenue. What a piece of abject stupidity 
in finance! Has a modern city no other resource that 
it turns the brain and heart of its citizens into money 
to build streets, and barters away the peace of its 
homes to get wherewithal to pay its police and its 


judges ? 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
IX.—THE TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE INTO ENGLISH. 


Thus far we have discussed the principles which 
must guide the interpreter of the Bible, and, for the 
most part, have spoken only of our English Bible. 
But before we have any English Bible to use a great 
deal of work has to be done either by or for us. Some 
knowledge of what that work is, and the way im which 
it is done will help toward the correct use of the Eng- 
lish Bible. Before the Bible is translated into Eng- 
lish a decision must be made as to which are the books 
which compose the Bible to be translated. This in- 
volves the settlement of the question of the canon- 
icity or inspired character of the various books. Then 
the question of the correct reading of the texts of 

each book must be.determined. In a number of these 


processes there are involved questions of the date 


and authorship of the various books, which can only 
be settled by historical and literary criticism. We 
shall consider each of these processes briefly. 

Let us consider first the process of translation. 
During the Middle Ages Latin was the language of 
learning, and also of the literature and worship of 
the Chureh of Rome, which was then co-extensive 
with Western Christianity. In the fifth century, 
when Christianity had become established in the 
western parts of the Roman empire, among peoples 
whose language was Latin, Jerome had at great pains 
improved the Latin translation of the Bible and given 
the world the Vulgate Bible, so called because it was 
in the common (vulgar) tongue. Though his version 
was derided as faulty when it first appeared, its su- 
periority led to its gradual adoption until it became 
the official Bible of the Roman Catholic Church. 

By the time Christianity was established in Britain 
this Latin translation from the Greek and Hebrew 


Scriptures had become so sacred in the eyes of the 
Church that it would not allow it to be translated 
again into the language of the British peoples. 

The honor of successfully defying ecclesiastical 
authority and attempting to give the English people 
the bible im their own language belongs to John 
Wichf (1324-1384) and a few co- workers He had 
only poor copies of the Vulgate to translate from, and 
followed them very literally. His work did not have 
the aid of the printing press to circulate it, but had 
to be copied and preserved in manuscript alone. 

It encountered at once the hostility of the church 
authorities, and after Wiclif’s death all copies found 
were destroyed, so that eventually the open posses- 
sion and use of the Bible in English ceased, though 
many families continued to cherish in secret a few 
chapters of the gospels or psalms. 

The revival of Greek and Hebrew scholarship, the: 
invention of printing, and the outbreak of the Prot- 
estant Reformation, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, kindled again the effort to render the Bible 
into English. Changes in the language since Wiclif’s 
time, and the new scholarship, made Wiclif’s transla- 
tion imadequate. William Tyndale (1484-1534) 


came under the influence of the “‘ new learning ” at: 


Oxford, and later studied the Greek New Testament 
under Erasmus at Cambridge. He devoted his life to: 


the task of translating the Bible into English, intend- 


ing, as he said, to cause the plough-boy to know more 


of the Scriptures than those who pretended to be di- 


vines. Most of his life was spent in Germany, where 
he produced a new translation with the aid of Lu- 
ther’s German Bible, and such other helps beside the 
Vulgate as he could get. His work was published 
from a German press and sent to England as fast as 
completed. It was eagerly received by the people, 


though the abeeHEnont set themselves against it and. 


condemned and burned as many copies of the first 


editions as they could lay hands on. Tyndale made: 


his final revision of the New Testament (1534) im 


the English prison, from which he was later taken to- 
be strangled and burned (1536). To his scholarship 


and devotion we are probably indebted for our Eng- 
lish Bible more than to all others. 


Meanwhile England was steadily becoming Prot- 
estant in fact as well as name, and in 1535 Coverdale, 


who “had neither the creative power nor Biblical 


learning of Tyndale,” put forth a translation of the 


Bible. He dedicated it to Henry the VIII, who sub- 
mitted it to the bishops of the Church of England. 


They approved it and ordered it placed in the 
churches. Coverdale’s work was in the main a re-- 


vision of Tyndale’s to make it agree more closely 
with the Latin Vulgate and Luther’s German Bible. 
Nevertheless Coverdale introduced into the English 
Bible from his “ interpreters ”’ 
tions which still remain. Coverdale’s Psalter is yet 
in use in the Prayer Book of the Church of England. 

The frequent revisions and translations that fol- 
lowed in the next three-quarters of a century require 
but brief notice. 


1. Matthew’s Bible. (1537.) K combination of 


many happy transla-. 


i 
* 
: 
& 
a 


\ 
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the work of Tyndale and Coverdale, revised and pub- 
lished under the assumed name of Matthew, by John 


_ Rogers, Tyndale’s friend. Like some of Tyndale’s 


editions, it was accompanied by introductions and 
notes. 

2. The Great Bible. (1539.) An imperfect re- 
vision, without its notes and introductions, of Mat- 
thew’s Bible. It inserts in smaller type the peculiar 
readings of the Vulgate. ‘The work was published in 
France, and nearly all the copies were seized and 
burned by the Inquisition. A few were saved and 
finished in London. 

3. Taverner’s Bible. (1539.) <A hasty revision 
of Tyndale, with the marginal notes even increased 
in number. 


4, The Cranmer Bible. (1540.) A partial re- 
vision of the Great Bible by Archbishop Cranmer. 

5. The New Testament of 1557. A careful re- 
vision of the Tyndale and Cranmer Bibles, published 
at Geneva, 1557. It is probably the work of Whit- 
tingham, who married Calvin’s sister. It contains 
notes, marks words supplied by the translator by 
italics, and divides the chapters into verses for the 
first time in an English Bible. 


6. The Geneva Bible. (1660). The work of a num- 
ber of English refugees, who had fled from the perse- 
cution of Queen Mary. It is really the first complete 
translation of the Bible into English made directly 
from the original Greek and Hebrew throughout. 
Its small size made it convenient to use. It became 
the Bible of the English people and passed through 
more than a hundred editions. But its Puritan origin 
and Calvinistic notes made it unacceptable to the 
churchmen, though it held its own against the King 
James Version for a long time among the Puritans. 

7. The Bishop’s Bible. (1568.) (Revised again 
in 1572. ) A revision of the Cranmer Bible by a 
number of bishops of the Church of England, under 
the direction of Archbishop Parker. 

8. The Rheims New Testament. (1582.) Pro- 
duced at Rheims, in France, by Catholic refugees 
from England. A translation from the Vulgate. It 
shows the influence of Wiclif more than any previous 
translation, and through it a large number of Wiclif’s 
expressions came to the King James Version, whose 
translators made use of it. 


During these years a constant effort was made to 
have the English Bible keep pace with the changes in 
the English language and the growing Biblical schol- 
arship. Yet most of the work was at second hand, 
from German of Latin translations of the Bible 
rather than from the original languages. The im- 
pulse and aids to translation came mainly from Ger- 
many and Geneva, for during the whole of the six- 
teenth century England had séarcely a_ Biblical 
scholar of first rank. 

After James I came to the throne (1603) the two 
religious parties which divided his realm, Puritans 
and Conformists, appeared before him to discuss their 
differences. (1604.) “he Puritans asked for a new 
version of the Bible. The King granted their re- 
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quest, and then propitiated the Conformists by pro- 
nouncing the Geneva Bible, especially on account of 
its notes, the worst version extant. 


Provisions were made to secure the preservation 
in the new version of all that was best in the previous 
translations and to have the aid of the best scholar- 
ship in England. Fifty-four scholars were appointed 
for the work, with injunctions to consult other schol- 
ars on difficult points. Their instructions are found 
in the preface to the Authorized Version. Among 
the most important of them were that the Bishops’ 
Bible should be the basis of the work and as little 
changed as faithfulness to the originals required. 
No marginal notes were to be used except for fuller 
explanation of the original words. Other English 
versions were to. be used, when they expressed the 
sense better than the Bishop’s Bible, in the following 
order: Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, Matthew’s, Cranmer’s 
and the Geneva. ‘Thus the excellencies of the King 
James Version are a result of the ripest scholarship 
and best work of a long line of efforts to express the 
meaning of the Scriptures in the English language. 
It was begun in 1604 and completed in 1611. At 
first it met the cool reception which religious conser- 
vatism has given all new versions of the Bible from 
Jerome’s Vulgate to the Revised English Version of 
1884. <A divine, when asked by King James what. he 
thought of it, answered that he would be torn by wild 
horses before he would force such a badly-executed 
version on the churches. It never displaced the Cov- 
erdale Psalter in the Prayer Book of the English 
Church, and for a half century the mass of the people 
preferred the Geneva Version. Yet by force of its 
excellence it won its way, and for two centuries, in 
face of growing Biblical knowledge and changes in 
the English speech, held its place undisputed as the 
Bible of the English-speaking peoples. 

In course of time, however, the very principles that 
gave the King James Version its superiority de- 
manded that it be revised. The reasons that finally 
prevailed to bring about the revision can be briefly 
indicated. 

1. The changes which the English language has 
undergone in three centuries rendered many words 
and expressions obsolete. They no longer belonged 
to the English of the nineteenth century. The same 
reason that made Wiclif’s translation inadequate in 
the seventeenth century made the version of 1611 
insutiicient in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ; 

2. Greek and Hebrew scholarship had made great 
strides, assisted by history, archeology and other 
branches of knowledge. The meaning of many ex- 
pressions in the original languages of the Bible has 
been known only since King James’ day. 

3. The King James translators, still under the in- 
fluence of the medieval schoolmen, ignored the liter- 
ary form of the Bible and translated it so as to make 
as good texts as possible, but did not strive to bring 
out the literary form or logical connection. The se- 


-eret of Hebrew poetry was only discovered by Bishop 


Lowth about a century after King James’s time. A 
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new translation was needed to show literary form and 
context. A comparison of the Psalms in the King 
James and Revised Versions will show the difference 
as to one, and careful comparison of passages in Ro- 
mans will show the superiority of the new version in 
expressing connection of thought. 


4, The King James translation of the New Testa- 
ment was made from a faulty text based on no Greek 
manuscript older than the ninth century. Since 
then, three manuscripts dating from the fourth cen- 
tury and three from the fifth A.D. had become 
known, besides many other ancient manuscripts. 
These gave a much better Greek text from which to 
translate. 

The work of revision was begun in 1870, by a large 
company of English scholars, with the co-operation 
of an American company, representing the best schol- 
arship of all sects. Their procedure is described in 
the preface to the Revised Version. So great was 
their conservatism that no changes were made in the 
text of the Authorized Version except by vote of two- 
thirds of the company. A reading getting a majority 
was put in the margin. The English scholars were 
more conservative than the American, and besides 
many words are still understood in England that have 
gone out of use in America. For these reasons the 
two companies’ preferences differed at times. An 
agreement was. entered into by which the English 
company was allowed to publish the work for four- 
teen years with its preferences in the text, and after 
that the American company was to publish a sepa- 
rate version containing its own preferences. The Re- 
vised New Testament appeared in 1881 and the Old 
Testament in 1881. In 1901 the survivors of the 
American company incorporated their preferences 
into the text and published the American Revised 
Version, which is now generally conceded to be the 
best reproduction of the Bible in modern literary 
English. In recent years many attempts have been 
made to translate the Bible into the language of the 
newspapers and every-day conversation, among which, 
perhaps, the twentieth century New Testament is the 
most successful. 


(‘To be continued. ) 
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SAMUEL FOTHERGILL IN BOSTON, MASS., 
IN 1755. 


BY AUGUSTINE JONES. 


Samuel Fothergill visited America in the love of 
the gospel in 1754, and continued his services here 
until the 5th of Sixth month, 1756, striving in all 
ways with true apostolic unction to disseminate the 
truth throughout the Society of Friends in America. 
His good news was as universal, however, as the 
teachings at Jacob’s well, and ministered to thirsty 
souls of every race and creed. Every waif of human- 
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ity—Indian, barbarian or slave—touched his com- 


| passion and stimulated his missionary ardor. 


Three times John Fothergill, his distinguished 
father, had crossed the same ocean, for the same pur- 
pose, to bear the true light to the English settlements 
on this shore. This gifted man had in his journeys 
here, endured privations and sufferings unnumbered 
among men, to improve our ancestors and ourselves, 
and in 1744 had gone to his rest. 


Samuel, in youth, had been wayward and caused 
his father untold solicitude, but at last the ight came 
to him, the vision descended upon him, and like Saul 
of Tarsus he was a changed boy, “ a chosen vessel.” 


America, the Society of Friends and indeed the 
Church Universal, ought to cherish the memory of 
this illustrious family. 


“Great men have been among us; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none.” 


Samuel’s brother, Dr. John Fothergill, struggled 
in vain, in the love of peace, and of humanity, to pre- 
vent the American Revolution, and to induce Eng- 
land to do justice to her colonies. He was the most 
distinguished physician in London in his period, an 
extensive author of medical works, and was possessed 
of the most complete botanical gardens in Europe. 
Dr. Franklin, in a serious illness, found him a skillful 
physician, a sympathetic political associate and friend 
in his onerous duties as agent of the Colonies in Lon- 
don. Franklin to the last resisted separation and his 
physician entertained the same thought and hope. 

Josiah Quincey, Jr., of Boston, a patriot, went on a 
mission for his people to London, also, in 1774-5, in 
the interest of Liberty, and was there associated with 
Franklin, Price and their coadjutors in pursuit of jus- 
tice and reconciliation. Dr. Fothergill attended him 
in a dangerous illness, and because of his interest in 
the cause of the Americans, refused persistently all 
tenders of money for services. Quincy never re- 
turned to America, but died at sea, in Massachusetts 
Bay, seven days after the skirmish at Lexington, 
wholly ignorant of that event. Quiney’s will con- 
tained an interesting clause: “ I give to my son when 
he shall arrive at the age of fifteen years, Algernon 
Sidney’s Works, John Locke’s Works, Lord Bacon’s 
Works, Gordon’s Tacitus and Cato’s Letters. May 
the spirit of Liberty rest upon him.” ‘This son was 
Josiah Quincey also, one of Harvard’s great presidents 
in after years, distinguished in many public positions. 

All that we have said is of the nature of preface 
and drapery. We have to do chiefly with Samuel 
Fothergill, in Boston, Mass., in 1755, twenty years 
earlier than the beginning of hostilities. 

We find a letter from T. Matlack, a younger cousin 
of John Woolman, but his associate, well informed 
about the Society of Friends, to Hon. William Find- 
ley, member of Congress from Pennsylvania in 1814, 
which is brimful of the character and quality of Sam- 
uel Fothergill, bearing date First month 11th, 1817. 
(Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. VIII, p. 189, Second Series. ) 

Matlack is giving a full description of the contest 
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in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1754-5 over the 
slavery question, with the purpose strong of driving 
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So, fa as Boston shall Boston be, 
And her bay tides rise and fall, 
Shall freedom stand in the Old South Church 
The battle And plead for the rights of all. Whittier 


the wicked thing beyond their borders. 
hung in the balance and was doubtful, until an Eng- 
lish champion and orator arose and carried the house 
by storm in one charge upon barbarism. This was 
Samuel Fothergill. Bowden tells us in a quotation, 
that “ His ministry at times went forth as a flame, 
often piercing into the inmost recesses of darkness 
and obduracy; yet descending like dew upon the ten- 
der plants.” Bowden, Vol. IT, p. 278. 


There are several matters in this letter which in- 
terest us, but nothing so much as the testimony of 
Samuel Adams, the arch-rebel and leader in the 
cause of the Colonies two decades later, to the quality 
in service of Samuel Fothergill’s gifts. Matlack 
says: “ You will conceive of his style and manner of 
speaking from a description, by Samuel Adams, of 
the effect of his prayer in the Old South in Boston: 
“When he prayed (said he to me) it seemed as if 
heaven and earth were brought together.’” Mat- 
lack says: “ The celebrated Samuel Fothergill, whom 
I have always considered as the greatest pulpit orator 
of the age, arrived from England.” ‘ He was mas- 
ter of a style purely classical, with a powerful voice, 
distinct articulation, a strong and correct emphasis, 
and a solemnity of manner beyond all other men. He 
preached and bore all before him, and gave a force 
and effect to the measures of the meeting that could 
not be withstood. He preached the gospel in its great 
outline, as you will perceive by one of his texts that 
now occurs to my memory, ‘ For I determined not to 
know anything among you save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified.’ ” 


Samuel Adams was a very prominent member of 
the Old South, and he and Samuel Fothergill had one 
common cause—they were both abolition agitators. 
It is quite evident that the fame and celebrity of the 
noted Englishman had already reached Boston, as 
many churches were offered to him. 


Adams only mentions the prayer of Samuel Foth- 
ergill in the Old South, but it is quite certain that 
that was only a part of his services on that occasion; 
in short, he held a meeting there with power, and tes- 
tified the gospel of the grace of God. How sudden 
and startling are many of the transitions in human 
affairs. Here are Samuel Adams and Samuel Fother- 
gill dwelling together in unity, at the Old South, the 
lion-and the lamb. It was not then eighty years 
since the Quakeress, Margaret Brewster, with dis- 
figured countenance and fantastic raiment, entered 
this very portal, frightening the people out of their 
seven senses, and ealling forth all the law and police 
in the keeping of Governor Simon Bradstreet. How 
different the occasions and the spirit and motives 
which dominated them. 


“IN THE OLD SOUTH.” 


She came and stood in the Old South Church, 
A wonder and a sign, 

With a look the old-time sibyls wore, 
Half-crazed and _ half-divine. 


Two of the three most remarkable historic build- 
ings in Boston echoed to the voice and message of 
Samuel Fothergill. As St. Paul visited only once 
ancient Athens and preached a universal gospel to 
the race, so Samuel Fothergill, in practically one visit 
to the modern Athens of America, proclaimed there- 
in the unsearchable riches of Christ to her citizens in 
her noblest temples, and left her without excuse. He 
had an evening meeting in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
First-day, Eighth month 1st, 1755, with an attend- 
ance of two thousand people in the ancient ‘ Cradle 
of Liberty”—a mammoth meeting. The little 
Friends’ meeting house in Quaker Lane, only thirty- 
five feet by thirty was too small. Churches were of- 
fered, but he wisely accepted the Town Hall. He 
had attended the yearly meeting at Nantucket the 
Sixth month before and many meetings in the neigh- 
borhood, and at last approached the very hub itself. 
It is memorable to relate, but he must tell it himself. 


“‘T dropped my pen yesterday under a weighty con- 
cern to appoint an evening meeting in this place 
(Boston), and upon its being mentioned to the mag- 
istrates (they did not seek magistrates in the olden 
time, the seeking was the other way), they cheerfully 
offered either one of their own places of worship, or 
the Town Hall, saying that our own house was too 
small to accommodate the people who inclined to 
come in. JI found more freedom to accept their offer 
of the hall, and had a very large meeting in the even- 
ing, at which were present about two thousand peo- 
ple, and amongst them nearly all the magistracy of 
the place, several of their ministers and principal peo- 
ple: it was a time, I believe, never to be forgotten; 
the power and wisdom of truth was as a canopy over 
the meeting, and I believe the truth itself gained 
great. ground; Jet every part of the gain, glory and 
profit. be ascribed to that excellent name, in and from 
which all wisdom and strength proceed. One of their 
ancient professors said pretty loudly, at the close of 
the meeting, “I thank God that I “have once heard 
the gospel of life and peace preached in its purity, as 
it hath been this day.” “ Memoirs and Letters of 
Samuel Fothergill,” p. 171 (2d ed.). 

This wonderful supplication of Samuel Fothergill 
reminds me of a visit to John G. Whittier’s home at 
Oak Knoll, with the two Friends from Ireland, 
Thomas White Fisher and George Grubb, in 1887. 
We settled into silence before we took our leave, and 
Thomas White Fisher knelt in prayer, which was 
prayer. His words were clothed with wonderful sim- 
plicity and pathos. His petition was thoughtful and 
tender, without reference to great gifts. We were 
only needy children of our common Rather in heaven. 
We felt that we were on holy ground, and heaven and 
earth seemed blending in a psalm. Whittier said 
afterwards that that visit was the best that had come 
to him from abroad. 

Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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AN EPITOME OF LESSONS—SCHOOL AND 
OTHERWISE. 


BY ADA PARKHURST. 


Why is sunshine so conducive to dreams, and why 
do dreams so often take a reminiscent turn? I sup- 
pose I might as well ask, Why are the stars set with- 
out order in the heavens, or why do April showers 
bring rainbows 4 

It was a most commonplace thing that started my 
reverie—a toad, a great, ugly, binlene toad, sitting 
in the shade of a geraniuin leat snapping flies, How 
1 do abominate toads! But that is what set me think- 
ing. What. place, I wondered, could so hideous a 
creature have in the plan of the universe? Not that 
of beauty, not— 

But the flash of a red tongue gave answer. To rid 
plants of insects. But what in turn, were insects 
good for? My head began to swim, and I said to 
myself, ‘ Let’s change the subject.” But it was not 
so easily done, for there still sat His Majesty, the 
Toad, and theneh I shuddered at the fate of each 
victim of his insatiable hunger, I somehow could not 
take away my eyes or thoughts. 

Soon, by a psychological train of thought, I was 
back to my zoology days—the days of the red- backed 
note book and little ease of shiny instruments, and 
gracious, even the memory of those crawfish in alco- 
hol was so strong that my handkerchief instinctively 
went to my nose. And I remembered with what 
keen regret I used for the first time the dear little 
scissors, that I might discover the mysteries of the 
crawfish’s anatomy. Mystery it was, to be sure, and 
it was the discovery process that taught me to un- 
derstand why the profes sor of science so often chose 
for his chapel reading the Psalm beginning, “The 
heavens declare the elor y of God and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork.” 

Aye, His handiwork. Even the earthworm, the 
clam and the grasshopper exemplified the same great 
wisdom in fitting out each created thing for its par- 
ticular purpose. Then the scene of my reverie 
shifted and it was spring. 

Spring and student days! The smell of moist, 
fresh earth, of green growing things, leisurely w: alks 
along budded ways, and a search for botany speci- 
mens. But the searcher forgot to analyze in the joy 
of finding the little wild beauties, forgot to sketch out 
of sheer happiness in being alive, and had the gain- 
ing of knowledge depended on this season of dreamy 
languor, then alas, for the knowledge. 

But as the trees stored up their energy in the win- 
ter, so the secrets of nature were being stored from 
the oft dry pages of a text book while skies were 
leaden, and before the brown grass beneath the snow 
had felt the stir of life. . 

There was one chapter, however, that. was far from 
being dry, the chapter setting forth the theories of 
“the struggle for existence ” and the “ survival of the 
fittest.” What food for thought they afforded! And 
in the lght of these theories how almost. heroic 
seemed the cacti of the desert and the sage brush of 


the plain. Foolish? Perhaps, but would it not be 
more foolish to shut eyes and ears to the lessons 
nature so unobstrusively teaches 4 

But again the scene shifted, and behold! the great- 
est of revels 2 Not for the names of 
those prehistoric animals (does any one ever remem- 
ber them, I wonder ?), nor the fact that the horse was 
originally five-toed and several sizes smaller than it 
now is—but because it unfolded the panorama of the 
earth’s history from the time when it was hurled as a 
fragment into space, through the wons of ages of 
which man eannot conceive. Metals and precious 
stones—gold, silver, diamonds, the baubles for which 
men sometimes sell their souls—became but inciden- 
tal results in the workings of the force that makes 
and unmakes worlds. Through them one heard the 
groanings of the earth, felt the upheaval of its mighty 
bosom, saw the play of savage waters and realized the 
relentlessness of time. 

But I should soon have seen stalking mastodons 
had not my thoughts been interrupted just then by 
the appearance of a serpent in my little garden of 
Eden, and gathering up my skirts, with a most un- 
scientific shriek, I proved the only thing my memory 
retains from geometry—that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points, the poimts in 
this ease being the hammock and the house. 

Wichita, Kan. 


SOME THINGS LEARNED FROM ‘A WOOD- 
PILE. 

When I was a lad father sometimes bought four- 
foot wood for the kitchen stove, and it was my task 
to saw it up, two cuts to the stick. My tools were not 
of the best, the pile would appear very large, and my 
back was not shaped just right for sawing wood, any- 
way, sol did not address myself to the task with 
much enthusiasm, and it dragged heavily. 

Finally, I got the idea that I did not have to do the 
job all at once, but on each day that one day’s part of 
the whole. i: decided on eleven sticks as my stint. 
I would first take the eleven off the pile, trymg hard 
not to discriminate in favor of small sticks, and put 
them by themselves. I would then settle myself 
down to the eleven sticks, and in a short time they 
would be handsomely cleared away. I had not done 
much, but it was a complete achievement as far as it 
went, and I left the task full of courage. I gave no 
time to observation of the big pile, confining my at- 
tention to the daily eleven sticks, for I argued that if 
I attended faithfully to these, the big pile would take 
care of itself. And sure enough, two or three weeks 
of eleven-stick application left the big pile—nowhere. 

After growing up I had to undertake the study of 
a very, very difficult language. English has less than 
a hundred written characters, but this language has 
several thousands. I used my wood-pile tactics on it. 
I never dared think what a very formidable task I 
had undertaken. JI would have despaired. I remem- 
bered that each day I was responsible only for the 
study which I could reasonably be expected to do on 
that one day. I argued that if I never gave up, and 
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kept at it days enough, something would surely hap- 
pen to the language. So I have been saved from 
anxiety and despair, and the pile of language has dis- 
appeared quite as rapidly as my friends expected, in 
view of the intellectual buck-saw and sawbuck I have 
been furnished with. 


To go back to the wood-pile—the split wood often 
had to be carried in and piled. At first I would pick 
a little here and a little there, but the pile seemed to 
absolutely refuse to dwindle. Finally, I learned to 
settle down to one spot, taking only from that, noting 
how that one little spot was being cleared under my 
hands, till at last I could see that this method perse- 
vered in was changing the aspect of the whole pile. 

I have applied the same principle successfully to 
many different things since. Just now I am trying to 
become familiar with a collection of about three thou- 
sand strange words written with about one thousand 
different characters, or letters. I do not dare look 
at the task as a whole; but some of the words begin 
with an “s” sound, and I have cleared them up; 
others begin with a “@” sound, and I have got the 
best of them. Ill fight the army of words by detach- 
ments, and while the army as a whole might get the 
best of me, I know I can whip every separate detach- 
ment—and then where will the army be?.. . 

I have seen boys look with despair at a big geog- 
raphy, but even big geographies need be studied only 
a page at atime. I have seen boys shed tears over a 
page of examples in arithmetic, but it is surprising 
how courage grows when tackling them one at a time 
in order, rather than looking at the whole page, pick- 
ing out an easy one here and there. And an example 
done is done for good and all. It is behind our back. 
A school grade passed is passed forever, no matter 
how hard the branches may have been. 

To-day has about all of life’s experiences that we 
ean successfully meet in twenty-four hours; but a 
boy, a youth or a man can turn down his days happily 
and well if he takes them in order, just one full day 
at a time—H. V. S. Peeke, in Christian Intelligen- 
cer. 


JESUS’ WAYS. 


He did not aim to evolve a mere philosophic theory 
of life. He did aim to establish a method of life, a 
purpose in human careers, a realizable code of human 
conduct that is ideal and yet attainable. He saw, as 
in a vision, man at his best, and gave to man specific 
guidance to live that best. Oriental vision is in Him 
reduced to a practical basis. Men can live to His 
standards, but in doing so they must live to their best. 
He does not demand the impossible; but He does de- 
mand the highest possible both in thought and in con- 
duct. To prove the correctness of His standard of 
life, He lived it. He lived it under conditions that 
prove its attainment by sincere souls in all times un- 
der all conditions. A more complex civil, social and 
religious environment than His is unknown to his- 
tory. Under all these limitations he lived and tri- 


umphed. No honest man can deny the overmaster- 
ing power of Jesus’ life under the conditions Jesus 
mastered. -He reduced His environment to His pur- 
poses, and lived in supreme mastery of all that may 
hinder us or make us afraid. 

Thus he was essentially an optimist. To him the 
struggle of life could have but one issue—the good 
must triumph over the evil. This is of prime import- 
ance in every teacher’s creed. There will be anxious 
moments, crucial experiences, soul-trying times, agon- 
izing struggles; but there will always be but one issue 
—the good will win. Every teacher must have tele- 
ologic vision and see the outcome from the beginning 
of the contest. To interpret in any adequate way the 
power of great teaching one must accept this doctrine 
of hope. There can be no such word as despair in a 


teacher’s vocabulary.— Martin G. Brumbaugh, in the 
S. S. Times. 


Sone Views on Present Day Copirs. 


FRIENDS’ PASTOR—CHURCH EXTENSION. 
BY LEVI GREGORY. 


I have read with much interest the articles by 
Clarence Case and others on the work of our chureh; 
especially the consideration of the pastoral question 
is carefully studied, as I have long believed that a 
Friends’ pastor should not be like the pastor of any 
other church. 


The Friends’ or Quaker pastor should not only have 
a definite call to the ministry, but also to the place 
of ministering—led of the Spirit. Then in meetings 
for worship, opportunity and encouragement should 
be given for others to participate. 

The pastor from the very nature of his work, more 
than anyone else, knows the needs of the member- 
ship, and often finds it imperative that he instruct or 
exhort on certain lines, that the work or health of 
the church may be maintained. 

As I look over the past twenty-five years, I am sur- 
prised that we have gotten along so well. Without 
pastoral system, without rules or experience, simply 
pressed out by the demands of the time, to go forward 
as the needs of the particular congregation might be, 
and with the best judgment that the pastor might 
possess. Truly, it is wonderful how well the Lord 
has gotten along with us, and how the churches have 
prospered with a lot of us who have labored as pas- 
tors. The demand of the hour has somehow fitted or 
brought out those qualified in a remarkable manner, 
and from these favored ones many of us have learned 
lessons and received help. 

Still there can be no doubt but that we have bor- 
rowed or copied largely from pastors of other de- 
nominations. This brings me to the main object of 
this article. While we are profiting by the experi- 
ence of others on pastoral matters, let us also get help 
as to church extension. The great disaster of San 
Francisco has been freighted with lessons. Many are 
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sad, even to heart-breaking, while others are strong 
and bright with helpfulness. 

With all other buildings and interests in the 
doomed part of the city, the churches, missions and 
such like, were all swept away. 


In most cases the churches were large, and re- 
quired years of time and large outlay to build them. 
Now buildings and furnishings, public and private, all 
gone, only the ground left, and that covered with 
the ruins of the great disaster. The picture looks 
dark, but three things favor rebuilding—the Lord, 
the generosity of the churches of all denominations 
all over the United States, and the fact that most of 
them have Church Extension Funds from which as- 
sistance will be given or loans made. 


The benefit of such funds can be seen at a glance. 
These funds have been gathering and doing service 
for years, but now in this great emergency are of in- 
calculable value. 


My conviction that Friends need a Church Exten- 
sion Fund has been deepened not only by the above 
lesson, but by seeing or hearing of our needs. 

The columns of THe Amertcan Frrienp often have 
statement of cases and appeals for help; special cases, 
like the destruction of Friends’ meeting house at 
Stafford, Kansas, by a cyclone, in Fourth month, may 
call out a fair response, and yet do we not satisfy our- 
selves with the thought that of course somebody else 
has sent them the necessary help before this? 


When recently at Tacoma and Seattle, Washing 
ton, I found, at each place, a small company of 
Friends, zealous for the truth, holding meetings un- 
der unfavorable circumstances, doing the best they 
could, and I said, “ What a great blessing a Church 
Extension Fund would be to enable these worthy 
Friends to have suitable places of worship.” Later, 
at California Yearly Meeting, requests for assistance 
to build, to buy to pay off or to finish came up from 
five places, where the work was urgent and means 
inadequate. These, with a number of letters re- 
ceived from Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, stating their needs, makes me feel that 
this is not an idle notion, but is a subject of great im- 


portance. “ Bear ye one another’s burdens ”’ is still 
a scriptural injunction. Many hands make a light 
lift. 


Shall we not have a Church Extension Fund? The 
Evangelistic and Church Extension Board of the Five 
Years Meeting, soon after organization, adopted plans 
to carry forward the work, requesting the meetings to 
make special contributions at least once a year to a 
general fund, and that persons of means consider the 
opportunity of bestowing larger sums, either to the 
general fund or to a local fund, all to be disbursed 
and used in a careful business manner. 

But we need more than plans. The subject is new 
among Friends; our opportunities and our needs are 
little known; we need some one in the field, one who 
can present the matter properly before the yearly 
and quarterly meetings until this home mission sub- 
ject is fairly before us, as it should be. Then cannot 


only the needy meetings be assisted, but many fields 
now laying waste could be occupied and made to blos- 
som and yield much fruit. 

Shall we not carefully, prayerfully consider this 
matter, to the end that definite work may truly be 
undertaken at the next Five Years Meeting. 

Oakland, Cal. 


Che International Desaon. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


LESSON VII. EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1906. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TWO SONS. 
Luke 15: 11-32 


GoLDEN TEXT: Return unto me, and I will return unto you, saith the Lord. 
Mal. 3: 7. 


DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Eighth mo. 6.—Parable of the two sons. Luke 15: 11-32, 
Third-day, Eighth mo.7.—Lost and found. Luke 15: 1-10. 
Fourth-day, Eighth mo, 8.—The world unsatisfying. Eccl. 2: 1-11. 
Fifth-day, Eighth mo. 9.—Way of transgressors. Proy. 13: 1-15. 
Sixth-day, Eighth mo. 10.—Learning by adversity. 2Chron. 33: 1-13. 
Seventh-day, Eighth mo. 11.—Returning and weeping. Jer. 50: 1-7. 
First-day, Eighth mo. 12.—Return. Hosea 14. 


Time.—FEarly in January, 30 A.D. 
Place.—Somewhere in Perea. 
Rulers.—Same as in previous lessons. 
Parallel Passage.—None. 


Of the three parables which constitute the fif- 
teenth chapter of Luke the last two are peculiar to 
that gospel. The one chosen for the present is right- 
ly considered the most beautiful of all parables, and 
has been termed the ‘ pearl of parables,” and the 
““ Gospel in the Gospel,” though the latter is far from 
being correct. In this, as in many parables, harm has 
been done by pushing the analogy too far, and at- 
tempting to make the parable teach what was never 
intended. In order to the correct understanding 
of the parable the circumstances under which it was 
given must be taken into consideration. It was evi- 
dently spoken in connection with the two immedi- 
ately preceding it, and from the first verses of the 
chapter (Luke 15: 1-3) it is learned that the parables 
were addressed primarily to the Seribes and Phari- 
sees; and this fact must be kept constantly in mind. 
These had been blaming Christ and saying to them- 
selves, “This man cannot be a great Prophet because 
He defiles Himself by eating and consorting with 
publicans and sinners.” The “three parables of 
grace ” justify the yéarning to save the lost, and the 
love that goes out after the lost, and welcomes the re- 
pentant one and rejoices over his return. This is the 
primary teaching. Other important lessons are also 
taught incidentally. 

11, 12. “The portion of thy substance that falleth 
to me.” R. V. This, according to Jewish custom, 
where there are only two sons, would be one-third. 
It would not be in the East a very unusual request, if 
a parent was old. ‘ Divided unto them his living.” 
According to custom the father and elder son would 
hold the two-thirds jointly. 
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13. “Into a far country.” There he would be 
free from the restraints of family and friends and 
could’do as he pleased. Many persons nowadays will 
do that abroad which they would not do at home. 

_ 14. “ When he had spent all.” This did not take 
long. 

15. In his want he “joined himself”; literally, 
“ glued himself ”; he would not be denied. In order, 
perhaps, to get rid of him, he is represented as being 
required to perform that which to a Jew was the most 
degrading—to feed swine. 


16. “‘ And he would fain have been filled with the 
husks that the swine did eat.” The word translated 
“husks ” means the pods or beans of a species of 
locust tree. These could not satisfy him. “ And no 
man gave unto him.” All those who had been his 
companions in his rioting, those upon whom he had 
spent his property, would now have nothing to do 
with him. Such “ friends’ always act thus. 


17. “ But when he came to himself.””, When he 
saw himself as he really was, when he recognized his 
real condition and his surroundings, when he con- 
fessed honestly to himself his supreme folly, and his 
sin. “ How many hired servants of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish here with 
hunger.” The contrast forces itself upon him. 

18. Realization of his condition was an essential 
thing, but it was not all. A man may recognize that 
he is in imminent danger and will be killed if he stays 
where he is, but of what avail will the knowledge be 
unless he moves. “TI will arise and go,” ete. His 
heart is full; he is humble now and will confess his 
sin. 

19. “ Am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 
Still further expression of humility. “TI will take 
the lowest place if I may only be once more in my 
father’s house in safety. 


20. “‘ And he arose and came to his father.” The 
last essential act, without which all else had been in 
vain. Knowledge of his situation, remorse, sorrow, 
promise of better doing, are all only part; the all- 
essential thing is the action—turning the back on 
the old sins, and turning to the right and going for- 
ward. Now the love of the father is portrayed. He 
saw his son “ afar off,” he “svas moved with compas- 
sion,” and ‘‘ ran” and gave him the most loving wel- 
come. 


21-24. The son began his confession, but his father 
would not let him finish it. He provided everything 
for him, and he and the household, except the eldest 
son, rejoiced over the return of him who was lost and 
now was found. 


In the first part of the parable the sinners are rep- 
resented in their sin, guilt, penitence and restoration, 
in the younger son, and the love of God in the fath- 
er’s welcome and treatment of the wanderer. 

In verses 25-32 the elder son represents the Phari- 
sees in their selfighness, cynicism and lack of love for 
others. The more the incidents are examined the 
clearer the analogy is seen to be. Christ makes no 
application, but leaves the Pharisees to apply it them- 


selves. “He came unto his own and _ his own re- 
ceived him not.” Those who knew the law, those who 
had the best opportunities failed to understand the 
real meaning of the law and shut their eyes and ears 
to the truth. The elder son was self-satisfied, he was 
self-righteous, he, like the Pharisees, was angry be- 
cause his father received one who had been a great 
sinner. He thinks only of the past, not of the pres- 
ent. The father forgets the past and rejoices in the 
present. 

The parable powerfully and pathetically illustrates 
the depth and sinfulness of sin; graphically represents 
true repentance and touchingly shows the Father’s 
love. It does not, and is not, intended to illustrate 
the Christian life. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH TWELFTH, 1906. 


CHRIST’S LIFE. VIII MY FAVORITE PARA- 
“ BLE, AND HOW IT HELPS ME. 


Matt. 13: 10-17; Ps. 119: 97-104. 


Second-day, Eighth mo. 6.—The drag-net parable. Matt. : 47-50. 
Third-day, Eighth mo. 7.—The vineyard. Matt, 20: 1-16. 
Fourth-day, Eighth mo, 8.—The marriage feast. Matt, 22: 1-14. 
Fifth-day, Eighth mo. 9.—Thetwosons, Matt. 21: 28-32. 
Sixth-day, Eighth mo. 10.—The Good Samaritan. Luke 10: 25-37. 
Seventh-day, Eighth mo. 11.—The Prodigal Son. Luke 15: 11-238. 


In the parables Jesus made the voices of earth 
speak the truths of heaven, and gave tongues to the 
rustling vine and growing grain. The mirrored pur- 
pose of the Creator had been so overlooked in the 
thought of the material that we needed the second 
Adam to point out to us the divine plan in the com- 
mon events of life. The pictures He saw He showed 
us, so that the invisible things of God might be per- 
ceived in the things that are made. 

To those that are without, the parable is but a tale, 
yet as a tale it may linger in mind until some fruitful 
moment when its hidden truth may be revealed; 
while to him who will look for the message, it is like 
a mine.of riches near at hand. 

It may be that we love best of all to read of the 
unwearying Shepherd who sought until He found 
and brought again with rejoicing the wandering 
sheep. Or it may be the open-armed father who 
could not coerce, but could so freely forgive and wel- 
come the prodigal, who by returning to himself re- 
turned also unto his own—a new inheritance after 
the old had been wasted. Yet the door will some- 
time be shut, and those who have not entered in will 
only hear the word, “‘ Depart, I never knew you.’ 

The foundations for our building, and the materials 
of which we build, the use of gift and opportunity, 
the need to guard against the intrusion of evil—these 
and many another lesson are taught us forcefully be- 
cause aptly by the events of the life in the midst of 
which we now are. This suggests reciprocally the 
application of the laws of the kingdom to the whole 
realm of human activity. And this the parable of the 
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leaven emphasizes, as does that of the Good Samari- 
tan; so that knowing the redemptive love of Christ, 
we might almost say that we can read in the parable 
the whole round of Christian life and service, and the 
final joyous entering in * to go no more out.” 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


CRRISTIANITY INesiAP AN, 

Karly this year the Japan Times published an arti- 
cle answering the question, ‘“‘ What has Christianity 
done for Japan ?” from which we select the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

‘In answering this question we must in the first 
place assert that the modern civilization of Japan is 
essentially Occidental. She has abandoned the hege- 
monic principles of Oriental countries, and has placed 
herself im line with the leading nations of the West. 
It. is generally acknowledged that the basic ideas un- 
derlyng Western civilization are Christian in char- 
acter. 

“In so far, then, as Japan has adopted and assini- 
lated these ide: as, just so far may she be considered 
a Christian Empire. 

“ While Japan gained much in the way of national 
progress by joining hands with Western nations she 
sank lower in morality. ‘The old religions had to a 
large extent become discredited and exerted but little 
moral influence. 

“ Advance in education ‘has kept pace with the 
commercial progress of Japan; with the establish- 
ment of schools in every village and town of the Em- 
pire a natural ethical improvement was expected. 
This expectation has been disappointed. The Depart- 
ment for Education has proved itself to be the most 
dishonest and corrupt connected with the Japanese 
Government. 

“In 1890 His Imperial Majesty alarmed by the 
low moral condition of the schools, issued a rescript 
on the subject of education, in which he laid stress 
upon the necessity of ethical training, but the effort 
to encourage morality without religion was not en- 
couraging. 

“Many of the Prefectures recognizing the import- 
ance of having men whose moral character is without 
question as instructors of their youth, have asked the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to furnish Chris- 
tian teachers of English for their middle schools. 

“A gradual change for the better has taken place, 
and the present attitude of the local authorities is for 
social righteousness. The fact that the number of 
women licensed to the profession of vice has been 
reduced more than one-fourth since 1901 is certainly 
not a small matter. In two prefectures licensed pros- 
titution has been abolished. Houses of refuge have 
been provided for women leaving the Y oshiwara and 
Christian women give themselves to the training of 
their fallen sisters so that they may support them- 
selves by honest industry. 


“ The teaching of Christ that all men are the chil- 
dren of one Father, and that therefore all are preth- 
ren; that whosoever helps the least of God’s creatures 
is domg Him a service, is the root incentive to all 
Christian activities. It has been said by reputable 
Japanese that the art of large giving for charitable 
purposes was but little practiced before the advent 
of Christianity. 

“ The Japanese being by nature a sympathetic and 
generous people were not slow in following the exam- 
ple set by Christian givers, and contribationan in times 
of disaster and for public and private charities are 


now as common as in Christian countries’ of the 
West.” 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER. 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


Backward, turn backward, O Time in your flight, 
Make me a child again just for to-night! 

Mother, come back from that echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded, our faces between; 

Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain 
Long I to- night for your presence again. 

Come from the silence so long and | so deep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Over my heart in the days that are flown, 

No love like mother love ever has shone; 

No other worship abides and endures, 

Faithful, unselfish and patient like yours. 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world weary brain, 
Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids creep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with gold, 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 

Let it drop over my forehead to-night, 

Shading my faint eyes away from “the light; 

For with its sunny edged shadows once more, 
Haply will throng the ‘sweet visions of yore, 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep; 

Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep! 


Jesus preached from a lily, and from a handful of 


wheat, and from the stones of the temple, and from | 


the vines, and from a coin. Lessons of faith and 
honor and purity and charity exhale with the morn- 
ing dew. Every sunrise is the proem and every sun- 
set the peroration of a noble discourse from God to 
His children. The man who feels with, and suffers 
with, and smiles with nature, to whom every flower 
and every grain of sand is a thought of God, and 
every leaf a note in a continuous coronation song, has 
an ever-increasing resource from which to draw as a 
wise lover and leader of souls. As Goethe says, ‘‘ To 
such there come trooping up out of the meadows and 
singing down out of the skies thoughts like free chil- 
dren of God, crying out: ‘ Here we are! Here we 
are! ”—Walliam Mountford. 


EC 


a OUR COUNTRY’S NEED. 
. “God, give us men; a time like this demands 
trong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands. 
‘Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
eye! a Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their loud profession, and their little deeds, 
‘Mingle in selfish strife—lo! 
; : Freedom weeps, wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
Uiegd sleeps.” —Exchange. 
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Currespondenre. 
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A PLEA FOR AN ANTI-SALOON PARTY. 


To the Editor of Tue AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Since the formation of a party to stop the extension of 
slavery and for the preservation for the Union, this Govern- 
ment has become by common consent a government of a party, 
by a party, for a party, and will doubtless so continue for 
generations to come. 


While both of the old parties have had little to say in their 

platforms on the liquor traflic, no question in their secret coun- 
cils has given them more anxiety and no craft of party man- 
agers has been so visible to the naked eye as their methods 
of deceiving the moral voters who remain in their ranks. 
i‘. If there was a need of organizing a firm and sagacious party 
Ps to destroy slavery and establish freedom there is a much 
* greater need of forming a party to abolish the saloon and 
maintain its prohibition, as it will require generations free 
from the saloon for a party to educate a stable public senti- 
ment and a higher citizenship by the honest enforcement of 
the laws against crime in every locality. 


The experience of the last fifty years has proven to every 
one whose earnest concern has been to end the drink curse, that 
f neither of the old parties can be trusted to erect and maintain 
regulative, restrictive or prohibitive laws against the saloon. 
Amongst the moral and religious voters of the States there 
is abundant material from which to create a party whose first 
thought would be to make and execute laws fatal to the 
drunkard-making business and its attendant evils, but the 
evils have not yet become so dominant or atrocious in the 
opinion of many to justify the sacrifice they fear will have to 
be made to them to make a clean party; yet it is worthy of 
note that where the press of a denomination has measured up 
to the proper moral standard to attain such an end the mem- 
bership generally have left the saloon parties, while others 
< teach us that the abolition of the saloon is nearly accomplished 
‘by the “moral force” of the country through the existing 
parties who lend themselves unconsciously to be used for that 
_—s: purpose, and they it seems have already covered 60 per cent. 
of our country and 40 per cent. of our people with the mantle 
--—s of: prohibition, and the signs good for taking in the balance of 
the earth. 


ath. _ Now, listen: Government statistics prove that while the two 
saloon parties were giving prohibition so kindly to 60 per cent. 
of _ our territory and to 40 per cent. of our people, the con- 
—_ ption of intoxicants were rapidly and surely increasing 
‘ ecra year to year in the United States. Even during the past 
six years of 60 per cent. prohibition the drink bill of our 
nation has grown from $973,589,080 to $1,325,439,074, an in- 
— erease of 36 per cent., or more than three times the increase 
in population, which fact of itself should remove the cataracts 
ad Naa every Quaker’s eyes and the non-omni-partisan delusion 
from his brain. How generous those saloon parties are to their 
patron saint, the “moral force of the country.” Yet it does 
- not seem to lessen the income of saloon to be generous with its 
_ territory, but think what it cost “moral force” to fellowship 
: ch a crowd and to get nothing but prohibition on paper, and 
; is that worth unless there is an anti-saloon party to 


t to us. The saloon vote being about equally 


two parties they hold the balance of power 
the nomination of candidates for the executive 
ee ty". Loge. Ake: 
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offices in each, when they desire, and put one party out at any 
election and the other in as they choose, as they have in Iowa 
and other States from thirty to fifty years, on account of their 
attitude on the saloon question. Take Ohio, where “ moral 
force” has done wonders to read about, yet in the last six 
years the saloons have increased nearly four thousand. In 
Kansas, where “moral force” abounds in great power and 
aggressiveness, fifteen counties cannot be held down to prohi- 
bition; worse in Iowa, Indiana and other States. The “moral 
force of this country” is a blind, selfish entity, as shown by 
its voting with the pro-slavery parties as long as possible, and 
was willing to share in the cheap products of the South from 
the unpaid labor of the slave, and it is doing the same with 
the saloon parties at this time, joyfully partaking in the false 
prosperity of to-day on the degradation and ruin of thousands 
of homes, bodies and souls of their fellow-citizen, the govern- 
ment’s share of the profits of the results of the saloon busi- 
ness being given for the past year as $186,319,066. Not so 
with the Christian force or sentiment of this country, it sought 
for and used at whatever cost free labor products, and pro- 
tested with all their hearts at the ballot box, and everywhere 
against slavery. The Christian force of this country to-day 
hates the saloon system from the saloon party vote where the 
system begins, to Sheol, where it ends, and separates itself 
from all complicity with it whatever. If we had prohibition 
in 60 per cent. of our country through an Anti-Saloon party 
the government “swag” would be cut in twain instead of be- 
ing on the increase. If the anti-saloon voters were in one 
party in all the States they would elect the President, Con- 
gress, the Governors and Legislatures, control and direct the 
police power of the Federal, State and municipal governments, 
blotting out the saloon in one hundred per cent. of our terri- 
tory here, and on the islands of the sea. That good day is 
coming; why prevent it longer? Ah, says “moral force,” 
“that is what we are bringing on, but by other means.” Well, 
suppose we had kindly voted for the two pro-slavery parties 
till now, slavery would have existed all over this Union. 
Salem, Iowa. Isaac T. Gipson, 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Our stay in San Francisco was somewhat checkered, though 
in the main filled with blessings. Wife and I were both in the 
hospital for operations, and were finally in the great shake-up 
of Fourth month 18th. 

It was one of the sweetest testing times of our life. We 
were on the fourth floor of a large frame building which shook 
and rocked like a great ship in the heart of a storm at sea. 
(I have crossed the Atlantic three times and the Irish Sea 
eight times, so I write advisedly.) Not for a moment did fear: 
possess us, but rather jcy, for while it seemed as though the 
building must go down it appeared to be of such little im- 
portance in that supreme moment whether God’s children 
should leave this world via an earthquake or in some other 
way so long as the city which hath foundations was the goal 
in prospect. 

I had been praying for some time that if it might be in the 
Lord’s will for us we might again be free from business to 
serve Him with our whole time in the gospel. We were cer- 
tainly shaken loose, and after some brief correspondence it ap- 
peared to be right for us to come to this practically unoccupied 
field, so far as Friends are concerned, 1,100 miles from San 
Francisco with the last 50 miles by stage over some of the 
roughest roads I ever traveled. Friends own a meeting house 
and small house for residence purposes in'the same lot, and 
there are nine left in this community covering several square 
miles whose names were once associated with Friends. Some 
of these are yet faithful and some need quickening. The Bap- 
tists have occupied the property for about two years, without 
charge, and their minister left because the “church” could 
not raise $300 per year. 

We came without definite promise of support, those with 
whom we corresponded telling us they would share with us, 


‘so we could continue to live. 


We are at an altitude of 4,000 feet, and at the foot of a 
range of mountains whose peaks are capped with snow the 
year round. Beautiful valleys all about us. Abundance of 
good water and a splendid country for wheat and stock. 

We shall especially appreciate the weekly visit of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND, so please start it this way at once. 

Very sincerely, thy friend, 
CALEB J. JENKINS. 

Enterprise, Oregon. 
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Things of Interest Among Ourseloes. 


TEN WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS. 


“The American Friend” will be sent ten weeks for 
ten cents to any one not now a subscriber. Address, 
“The American Friend,” 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coleman and Mary Nicholson, of Haverford, are spending 
some time at Lake Minnewaska, in New York. 

John H. Dillingham has received a minute from Twelfth 
Street Monthly Meeting, liberating him for religious service 
in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania. 

A cottage prayer meeting has been started in Springfield 
Meeting, Ohio, and although in the midst of busy harvest time 
great interest is manifested, and the meetings are being well 
attended. 

Alfred T. Ware discussed the labor problem at an open-air 
meeting on East Main Street, Richmond, Ind., the evening of 
the 22d ult. It attracted a large crowd and received an ex- 
tended report in the local public press. 

The Executive Board on the Suppression of the Liquor 
Traffic of Western Yearly Meeting arranged to have all local 
meetings observe the 29th ult. as Temperance Day. A sug- 
gestive program was distributed, and a donation asked for 
the support of the work. 

Levi Cox met with the Friends at Needham’s Grove, N. C., 
the 8th, and Herbert W. Reynolds was there on the 15th of 
last month. Good attendance and interest is shown by 
Friends and others not members. The Bible School is grow- 
ing in power and influence. 

The Friends at Westfield, Ind., recently held a two-days’ 
meeting for special gospel service and Bible teaching, which 
proved a great blessing. Lewis E. Stout, yearly meeting su- 
perintendent, was present at all the sessions, and was much 
blessed of the Lord in his ministry of the word. 

The item concerning the commencement at Whittier Col- 
lege, Cal., which appeared in our issue of Sixth month 28th, 
gave the names of the members of the graduating class. We 
now learn that this was the preparatory class, and that the 
college graduates were Clara Tebbetts and Mabel J. Smith. 


A short summer school will be held at Lynn, Mass., on 
Eighth month 15th, 16th and 17th, in connection with Salem 
Quarterly Meeting. Lectures will be given by Profs. George 
A. Barton, Augustus ‘T. Murray and Charles M. Woodman. 
Look out for full announcement next week. 


Eleanor Wood, daughter of S. Adelbert Wood, of Knights- 
town, Ind., is spending the summer with her parents. She 
gave a very instructive and interesting address in the Knights- 
town meeting the evening of the 22d ult., on the city mission- 
ary work of English Friends, with which she is personally ac- 
quainted. 

The meeting at Gate, Okla., is growing in interest and num- 
bers, and the Academy is looking forward to a good year’s 
work. The teachers are not yet secured. Who will come and 
help? Write to Jason Newby, Gate, Okla., stating the fact. 
Students are waiting to be told of the merits of a guarded 
Christian education. 


More than one hundred persons were in attendance at Bible 
School and church services at East Philadelphia, N. C., the 
15th ult. The meeting and school are deepening in interest 
with a divine conviction on many for the higher life. Herbert 
W. Reynolds is doing pastoral work, and has visited the homes 
of the people, as far as possible. East Philadelphia is a rural 
school district, and the services are held in the schoolhouse. 
The people have asked for a series of meetings to be held right 
away. 


Friends of Ogden and Springfield Monthly Meetings, Ohio, 
held a union all-day service at Olive Branch, the 15th ult. 
Wilmington, Beech Grove, Ogden and Springfield Meetings were 
represented. Levi Mills, Jesse H. Harvey, LeRoy Clemens, 
John Crites, Ruth Murray and John K. Howell were the min- 
isters present. Levi Mills preached in the morning and after- 
noon. All felt a spiritual uplift. A basket dinner was served 
at the noon hour. This is the fourth of a series of meetings 
that have been held monthly, beginning at Ogden in Fourth 
month. In Fifth month an all-day meeting was held at 
Springfield, and in Sixth month in Beech Grove. These occa- 
sions are creating considerable religious enthusiasm. 


The Christian Endeavor Societies of Spiceland, Ind., held a 
cally at Raysville on the 8th ult. A most interesting pro- 
gram was carried out. All the subjects discussed were of vital 
importance to the Endeavor movement. The evening session 
was devoted to the missionary work under the care of Ameri- 
can Friends. Knightstown and Raysville Societies served a 
picnic supper to all present. 

Zona Williams, a former student of Penn College, and a 
recent graduate of Karlham, is teaching a Bible Class in Ches- 
ter, Ind., meeting. The class meets at the homes of the mem- 
bers, and addresses are given on Bible topics according to meth- 
ods and instruction used in the Bible department of Earlham 
College. Her work is interesting and profitable. She shows 
evidences of becoming a very valuable worker in the church. 

Chester congregation in Westfield, Ind., Monthly Meeting 
appointed a committee in Fifth month to act with the trus- 
tees to determine whether to build a new meeting house or re- 
model the old one, and to present plans according to the deci- 
sion. The committee reported in Seventh month that it was 
not thought advisable to build a new house, and submitted 
plans for remodeling. The subject was discussed and the plans 
adopted by the meeting with instructions to the committee to 
secure funds for the work. 


Alva Meeting, Okla., maintains Bible School, Children’s 
Sunbeam Band, Christian Endeavor and two seasons of wor- 
ship each First-day, and one Bible Study Class, one cottage 
prayer meeting, and one at the meeting house each week, and 
a children’s missionary society once a month. The new com- 
mittees are organizing for efficient work the coming year. New 
members are received at almost every monthly meeting. There 
is no pastor, but blessings are received by all who listen to 
the still small voice and respond thereto. This is a wide and 
needy field. The members are scattered, and are helping to 
hold Bible Schools and meetings in four other localities where 
meetings are requested to be established. 


BORN. 


Lamp.—To S. Harvey and Fern'H. Lamb, of Amboy, Ind., 
Fifth month 12th, 1906, a son, Robert Merrill Lamb. 


FIELD.—Sixth month 29th, 1906, to R. A. and’ Addie Wilson 
Field, of Newnan, Ga., a son, Roddy Allen, Jr. 


Witmot.—To Wallace and Inez Wilmot, Driftwood, Okla., 
Seventh month 14th, 1906, a son, Henry Signor. 


DIED. 


Copy.—At his home in New Market, Canada, Sixth month 
20th, 1906, Allan Cody, in his 73d year. 

ENGLIsH.—Seventh month 7th, 1906, Charles, son of Albert 
and Nettie English, aged 31 years. The deceased was a mem- 
ber of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


Hastines.—At Hadley, Ind., Seventh month 19th, 1906, 
Matilda §. Hastings, a lifelong and faithful member with 
Friends, aged nearly 75 years. Six children, twenty-two 
grandchildren, and eleven great-grandchildren mourn her de- 
parture. 


HERENDEEN.—At his residence in Macedon, N. Y., Seventh 
month 23d, 1906, Willits D. Herendeen, aged 81 years; a life- 
long member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. A man of 
strong Christian character, and earnest in the service of the 
Master, he was ready “to depart and be with Christ.” 


Jounson.—At her home near Monrovia, Ind., Sixth month 
28th, 1906, Asenath Johnson, wife of Edwin Johnson, aged 72 


years. She was a lifelong member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting. From girlhood she lived a sincere devoted Christian 
life. 


MENDENHALL.—At the home of her son, Clayton Stanfield, 
Mt. Ayr, Kan., Monthly Meeting, Seventh month 15th, 1906, 
Sarah HE. Noll Mendenhall; a very devout Christian. 

Morris.—At Marion, Oregon, Fifth month 21st, 1906, Nathan 
O. Morris, in his 72d year. He was a birthright Friend and a 
member of Marion Monthly Meeting, Oregon Yearly Meeting, 
at the time of his death. 

MoorMAn.—Near Coxe’s Mills, five miles north of Richmond, 
Ind., Fourth month 28th, 1906, Benjamin 8. Moorman, aged 
nearly 97 years. He was a minister, a Friend, and Wayne 
County’s oldest citizen. 

STantEy.—At his home in Hamilton County, Ind., Second 
month 9th, 1834, Jesse Stanley, in his 73d year. 
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Events and Comments. 


The capital of Alaska has been moved 
from Sitka to Juneau. 


The wife of Charles M. Alexander, the 
noted evangelist singer, is critically ill in 
their English home. 


The new railroad rate law goes into 
effect the 28th, and railroad oflicials and 
attorneys are busy trying to interpret 
it and decide on a uniform course of ac- 
tion in carrying out its provisions. A 
joint committee has been selected to de- 
vise ways and means, and a joint com- 
mittee of attorneys employed to inter- 
pret the law. 


About a year ago the Home Secretary 
of England issued instructions to the 
Metropolitan police magistrates to 
separate children from adult criminals 
in their confinement. The experiment 
proved so successful that separate trials 
will now be provided. No adult criminals 
are allowed to appear in the same room 
where the case is tried unless they are 
immediately concerned. 


The New York life insurance com- 
panies have lost heavily on account of 
the exposures made last fall before the 
special legislative commission. Accord- 
ing to the State Insurance Department, 
the companies doing business in the 
State of New York issued 83,396 fewer 
policies in 1905 than 1904, the amount of 
insurance written last year showing a de- 
crease of $150,724,854.00. 


Russell Sage, the veteran financier, 
died at his home, Lawrence Beach, L. L, 
the 22d inst., in his 90th year. He is es- 
timated to be worth $100,000,000. Dur- 
ing his lifetime he did almost nothing for 
charitable or philanthropic work. In his 
will all his property was left to his wife 
and others of kin. Since his widow is 
the principal benefactor the will is likely 
to be contested. 


The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, an organization 
which includes 118 national and inter- 
national trade unions and an aggregate 
membership of nearly two million work- 
men, has issued an elaborate announce- 
ment of its entrance upon the political 
field. Its avowed reason for this policy 
_ rests on the non-action of Congress with 
regard to labor’s “bill of grievances,” 
presented to the President, the Senate, 
and the House, in Third month, which 
demanded early action in the interests of 
“the toiling millions” of the land. 


The Russian Douma and the Gore- 
myken Ministry were dismissed by the 
Czar simultaneously. The members of 
the Douma held an adjourned meeting at 
Viburg, Poland, and issued an appeal to 
their constituents which amounts to a 
declaration of independence, and a plea 
for “ passive resistance.” ‘They ask that, 
until a popular representative parlia- 
ment is summoned, no one “ give a copeck 
to the throne or a soldier to the army.” 
Stolypin has been called to head a new 
Ministry. He is an able representative 
of the conservative party, and is using 
military force freely in attempting to 
suppress efforts for popular government. 


The remarkable extent to which tea is 
taking the place of wine in England was 
indicated at the annual meeting of a 
great London company, Spiers & Pond, 
limited, which operates stores, hotels, 
restaurants, places of amusement, ete. 
The bad showing for the year was ex- 
plained by the steady falling off in the 
consumption of alcoholic drinks. In 
twenty years, while the population of 
the country has increased by 10,000,000, 
the consumption of wine and spirits has 
fallen off by $55,000,000, and the con- 
sumption of beer in proportion. At one 
restaurant in a single evening only a sin- 
gle bottle of champagne was _ ordered, 
while a few years ago twenty-five or 
thirty would have been required. The 
golden stream of profits, it was lugu- 
briously said, now flows from the teapot 
rather than the wine bottle. The rail- 
way restaurants have specially suffered. 


NOTICES. 


For Western Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, to be held Ninth month 13th to 
24th, a railroad rate of one and one- 
third fare for the round trip, from points 
in the State of Indiana and that portion 
of the State of Illinois within Central 
Passenger Association territory, except 
that tickets will not be sold from Chicago 
or East St. Louis. Tickets to be sold 
Ninth month 13th, 14th and 15th, good 
for return to and including Ninth month 
24th, 1906. GEORGE D. GRIFFITH, 

Railway Secretary Western Y. M. 


Persons expecting to attend the Bible 
School Assembly and Christian En- 
deavor Convention of Western Yearly 
Meeting, to be held at Vermilion Grove, 
Ill, Eighth month 14th to 16th, 1906, 
will please notify the undersigned at 
their earliest convenience. 

Lodging and breakfast will be fur- 
nished all delegates. Dinner and supper 
will be served on the grounds at a 
moderate cost. 

Upon arrival at Vermilion Grove, 
please go at once to the church building, 
where you will be met by the Reception 
Committee and assigned to your places. 

On behalf of the committee, 

FLORENCE E. REES, Sec. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


North Carolina Yearly Meeting, at 
Guilford College, N. C., Eighth month 
8th. L. Lyndon Hobbs, clerk, Guilford 
College, N. C. 

Wilmington Yearly Meeting, in Wil- 
mington, O., Eighth month 16th. Jona- 
than B. Wright, clerk, Wilmington, O. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Kighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ja., Eighth month 28th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue. 
Baltimore, Md. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almest everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


FOR SALE,.—Well-located 10 room house, near 
Friends’ University, Wichita, Kansas. Nicely 
suited for home, roomers or boarders. Also a 6 
room house with several good lots, all in one block 
of University Campus. Location and _ school 
advantages perfect. Wife’s sickness at Denver 


compels the sale. Address, 2012 Maple Ave., © 


Wichita, Kansas, Wm. 8. Wooton, 


Ae EAS eens SS : 
FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of alife time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 


TRAINING in Practical Kindergarten work and 
a small remuneration given a good pianist for 
assisting mornings in a Settlement Kindergarten 
for colored children. Miss M. L. Bosworth, 922 
Locust Street. 


IMPORTANT.—If any one knows the address of 
B. K. Wetherill, formerly of Osage Indian Agency, 
please write J. K. Morgan, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


Surplus, polangieg to Insurance Account, not including 


capital stoc 


. . 


JNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


: . 7,495,933.28 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Charter Pervetual 


And Is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR: 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS. 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


AU Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS, HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 


@? 
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FINANCIAL. 


35 YEARS | fave Tesrep 


JUST PUBLISHED 
lewa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 


(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) BY 
310 Hartford Building, Chicago . 
501 Sohn Handock Bullaing, ‘Boston RUFUS M. JONES, AM. Litt.D., 


Professor of Philosophy at Haverford College 


6 eee Mortgages AUTHOR OF 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- CICS . eed ) . oh) Peat Ge 6 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh Social Law in the Spiritual World, George | 
property. ‘Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted SOMO ie ul eanGl Sybil Jones.” “‘ Prac- 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- ? ‘ a we : : b) 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. tical Christianity,” ete. 
JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY } 
Mortgages, ete. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. als H S 
Peace Laas STUDIES IN ATONEMENT 
are adyancing rapidly in value. ye have some 
near Friends’ Colony to offer still at $11.00 to $15.00 AN D PRAYER 
per acre, %4 cash. Town lots in Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Bauleford, Edmonton, 
W. C. McCHEANE, Halcyonia Sask., or K 
KENNEDY BROS., 16=20 Osborne St., | 
pb eeies Here is a little book which will have a message for _§ 


hie rae gs thinking and_ spiritually-minded people in all 
Churches. It tells what the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment and Prayer mean to a man who is in sympathy 


William 8. / 


Yarnall ue eh with the scientific and historical spirit of the age. It 
MANUFACTURING OPTIGIAN is positive, constructive, reverent, and it will bring 
' 116 S. 15th Street Philadelphia illumination to its readers. 

| The teachings of the book are grounded on experi- 
JOSEPH G. FOGG ence, and they will help the reader to find a closer 

touch with the actual verities of religion. 

Undertaker and Fmbalmer The British Friend says: 

BUNK? Clans Bistecnth and Race ists: “In reading these pages we are constantly re- 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA minded of Henry Drummond. The great difference 
* Suburban orders promptly attended to. ‘| is that here is a competent student of philosophy. 
.. . There is something in these pages which cannot 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON fail to grip the attention and compel the mind, as a 
Wall Paper and message from one who has wrestled himself with the 


great problems that confront us all and has entered 


Decorations ant eiaetie 


Window Shades [ade to Order 
902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


Cloth, Imo, 125 pages. Regal Antique Paper, Uncut Edges, 

Gilt Top. Price $0.75 net (postage, 5 cents extra. ) 
DEBTORS THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
KNOW HOW 1006-1016 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


interest consumes’ them. 
Wise men know how interest 
works for them. One of the 
best illustrations of the last is 
an investment policy in the 


es 9 e 
CHAIRS Rushed 2X28 A Children’s Magazine 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, FOR ONLY 60 CENTS A YEAR. 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close | Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
SUL on &a@ at the Old Stand. We can puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
Shi work genuine or imitation rush into | week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921=3-5 Chestnut Street. rm} = chair seats. Established 1880 | more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 
HILADELPHIA — GEO. W. BRENN SCATTERED SEEDS 
‘i [~ |}, 1308 N.MarshallSt., Philadelphia R 
Roh econe rey J Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 
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EprrorrAL.—Our Educational Prob- 


WHERE THE LINE SHOULD BE DRAWN. 


lem.—‘ The Sound of a Voice that 
is Still.”.—A Sad Spectacle ...527-528 


Remember always that honesty can never be unilat- 
eral. Do not attack the poor man who ts dishonest, or 


The Use of Our Literature ........ 528 


George A. Barton. 


the rich man who is dishonest, as a member of a class; 


attack him simply because he is dishonest; wage war 


relentlessly on every man of wealth who does what ts 


wrong; attack in every way the iniquity of the corpora- = 


Parents and Onidrends. aitoowsa es. 330 


ee Valie of alt tik... 832 tion which commits iniquity. But remember, you men 


Theodore Roosevelt. of education, you men of college training, you to whom 


we have a right to look for leadership in bhe generation 
Friends and First-days in Great 


ECAUSLITE ccs Sc SS eae kg EN 532 
J. Lindley Spicer. 


now taking up tts burdens, that you do the greatest pos- 
sible wrong if you train people to an obliqueness of vis- 
ton which shall make them condemn wealth, instead of 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON ....:..+.05 535 condemning crooked wealth; which shall make them fa! 


Lesson for 8th mo. 26th, 1906. - to see that the real test ts honesty as against dishonesty. 


Condemn the rich man who corrupts a legislature; con- 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR .............. 536 
Topic for 8th mo, 26th, 1906. 


demn equally the demagogue who seeks to incite one set 
of our citizens against another because that other in the 


material things of this world ts more fortunately off. 
TuHIncs or INTEREST AMONG OUR- 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Whittier College 


‘‘By the western sea, where sets the sun” 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 
In the “Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 
Full college courses of four years are offered, and 
Full Preparatory courses of four years. 


Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself ? 


$200 pays for tuition, books, and room and board in our home-like 


dormitory, for one year. 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wuottier, catirornia 


FRIENDS 
UNIVERSITY 


FRIENDS UNIVERSITY is located in Wichita, Kansas, in the great 
Arkansas River Valley. Few places offer the inducements. that are 
found here for homeseekers who have become tired of extremely cold 
winters or unhealthy climatic conditions. To such we offer mild climate, 
fertile soil, good society, splendid educational facilities. 

FRIENDS UNIVERSITY is situated two miles from the center of 
business, and is connected with all parts of the city by electric rail- 
way lines, and with all business seetions by nicely-paved streets. 

AS AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION the Friends University has 
made an enviable record. In a period of eight years it has grown in 


such a way as to place it in the front rank of the colleges of the great 
Southwest country. : 


FULL COLLEGE COURSES are offered in Greek, Latin, German, French, English, History, Philosophy, Biblical Literature, Biological and 
Physical Sciences, Mathematics. . 


FOUR YEARS’ PREPARATORY COURSES are maintained which qualify students to enter college. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION offers the required professional work prescribed by the State Board of Education for the 
Certificate. Students electing this course receive the State Certificates upon the recommendation of the Faculty. 


THE COMMERCIAL SCHOOL equips for all lines of commercial and stenographie work. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Instruction is given in piano, organ, and in other instruments, and in voice culture. Six pianos are at the dis- 
posal of students of this department for instruction and practice. 


STUDENTS HAVE ACCESS to a well selected Library, large Gymnasium and Athletic Field. 
_ THE FACULTY is composed of men and women selected for the several departments because of special fitness. In the selection three 
things have been held as essentials—ripe scholarship, ability to impart instruction, and positive Christian character. 


SOUTH HALL is condueted as a well-ordered home for Girls, and is a safe, pleasant and economical home, where a pleasing, but positive, 
Christian spirit prevails. 


State Teacher’s 


NORTH HALL is being made equally desirable as a home for Boys, and will be under management of like character. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, write for catalogue and announcements. Address, FRIENDS UNIVERSITY, WICHITA, KANSAS, 


ee | 
| 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 

Iris never pleasant to write in a pessimistic vein, 
nor do we enjoy dwelling on points of weakness. But 
it isan editor’s duty to be frank and honest, and to 
make his readers think. Qne year ago we pointed 
out that our educational mstitutions were not con- 
tributing as much, as we seemed to have a right to 
expect of them, to the development of our branch of 
the church. That feeling has grown upon us during 
the present year. It is a problem to be squarely 
faced by all who are interested in our future. We 
now hawxe eight colleges and a very large number of 
schools, seminaries and academies under our care. It 
is safe to-say that no other religious denomination in 
America, with a membership under a hundred 
thousand ‘has anything like the same educational as- 
sets. 

The public school system of New York City was 
‘built on the Quaker school system of that city one 
‘hundred years ago. The Friends’ schools in Ohio, 
Indiana, Iowa and Kansas were the pioneer schools 
of those four great States. Friends have been lead- 
ers in the educational work of North Carolina. The 
school founded by Wm. Penn in Philadelphia has 
been, and still is, the foremost school in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Bryn Mawr College, founded by the 
Quaker, Joseph Taylor, has become the foremost col- 
lege for women, not only in the State, but on the con- 
tinent. Haverford College, founded by Pennsyl- 
yania Friends in 1833, is now generally recognized 
among educators as being the best small college for 
men in the United States. 

We have more money invested in education than 
in all other branches of our religious activity put to- 
gether, and the annual expenditure in our schools and 
colleges is many times larger than the total expendi- 
ture for foreign missionary work, home mission work, 
church extension, Bible School, and meeting ex- 
penses combined. Much of the money which is used 
for these institutions has been given or bequeathed 
by men whose one concern was the advancement and 
increase of power of the church to which they be- 
longed. They turned their money into this channel 
because they were convinced that this was the best 
way to enlarge the borders and strengthen the stakes 
of their Zion. They thoroughly believed that they 


were thus providing for a church of intelligence and 
power. They were right. There was no better 
thing to do. An educational institution consecrated 
to the truth, permeated with the spirit of religion 
and ministering to the forming, growing lives of boys 
and girls, young men and young women, is the great- 
est asset the church has. It can make the greatest 
spiritual contribution that is made to the life of the 
church. But in spite of this favorable situation, 
whenever we sit down in the calm and count up our 
jewels we cannot but feel that the results are less 
than we ought to expect. We are not an educated 
people. We have a great lack of well-trained lead- 
ers, and we are producing a meagre amount of il- 
luminating religious literature. No one can attend 
an American yearly meeting—it makes no difference 
which one—without noting that there are present: 
few real thinkers, few who can produce an edifying 
epistle, few who can strike out on any constructive: 
line of advance, few who could preach a sermon’ 
worth preserving and circulating. The educational 
facilities of English Friends are insignificant com- 
pared with ours. Nevertheless they are altogether 
in advance of us in mental grasp, in constructive 
power, in efficiency of public service and in the range 
of their influence upon society. 

When a call comes for a large, well-trained man 
for some situation we are always 
humiliated to see how few persons there are who can 
even be considered. Our institutions are full of boys 
and girls, and yet the dearth of trained consecrated 
men and women, of fearless spirit, of high ideals and 
of passionate devotion to our cause continues. It is 
a situation which should not be ignored, and it seems 
to us a crucial problem. Our educational forces must 
somehow be made to bear more directly upon the 


needs of our own church. 


important 


“THE SOUND OF A VOICE THAT IS STILI.” 


Ir is a great joy to those of us who knew the wealth 
of John Wilhelm Rowntree’s soul that so much of 
the fruit of his life is being stored up and preserved. 
The new volume,* which has recently come from the 


*“Palestine Notes and Other Papers.” 
Rowntree. Edited by Joshua Rowntree. 
London. 


By John Wilhelm 
Headley Brothers, 
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press, is almost as fine a revelation of the man him- 
self as the volume of Essays and Addresses was. This 
second book is edited, as the first one also was, by 
Joshua Rowntree, who has again admirably done his 
part. His short introduction is a noble piece of work. 
The first section of the book is the diary of a visit to 
Palestine and the Kast. 
and does more to make this ‘“ holy land” real than 
any similar number of pages we have ever seen. 
There are beautiful touches of our dear friend’s de- 
lightful humor all through it, and many examples of 
that graphic description which made his speaking so 


It is a charming chapter, 


unusual, 

The second part is made up of notes of Adult 
School addresses. They are only skeletons, but one 
can again and again feel the breath of the spirit 
which made these bones such living things when his 
men sat before him and he gave them the richest 
things his life had gathered. ‘“ What fortunate 


5 


men,” one involuntarily exclaims as he reads these 


illuminating notes. ‘Take this example from the ad- 
dress on “ Lay Ministry.” 

“The heavenly vision calls for obedience. We have encoun- 
tered (like Paul) a great light which has interpreted to us at 
once our true self, and the love and passion of the Cross. This 
is our summons, and our answer must be service. But many 
mistake the meaning of consecration. They think that as 
consecration is the offering of our faculties to God, so all the 
responsibility for using them is His. This is the fallacy which 
has so often lurked in the teaching of the Inner Light. Conse- 
eration means the consecration of the energies of mind and 
soul upon their improvement for service. It is a frank recog- 
nition that God’s work of redemption is a co-operative work, 
demanding the agency of man for its completion. To be spirit- 
ual is not to be slipshod. Consecration, therefore, includes the 
disciplined teaching of the mind, the right apportionment of 
time, the careful selection of our reading toward a definite end. 
It means the combined potency of prayer and thought.” 

The third part comprises a selection of addresses 
on Art and History, and here again we get a revela- 
tion of another side of this fertile, many-sided man. 

This is a book, not to be read once and laid away, 
but to be read and re-read, for, though the best book 
is a poor substitute for the man himself, with his 
flashing eye and merry laugh, here is a volume which 
partly gives us back our genial friend and lets us hear 


in living word his great. message for the times. 


A SAD SPECTACLE. 


For nearly a month a poor Syrian leper has been 
learning here in our Middle Atlantic States how dif- 
ferent modern Christianity is from that of the Mas- 
ter, when the spirit of it was fresh and new. He 
has been shunned by human kind, he has been driven 
from one habitation to another. The old ery of 


” “ nnelean ” never had a more awtul sound 


to a poor outcast. Multitudes came to gaze on him 
in his desolate freight car, standing at long range, as 
though he were some terrible wild animal that might 
break loose and devour them all. Each city and 
town refused to allow him any landing place, and 
every effort the poor man made to get back to his 
native Syria, where he could die in peace, was foiled: 
‘“Unclean, unclean.” There was once a _ person 
among men who entered so deeply into sympathy 
with His suffering brothers that He touched the poor 
lepers who came to Him, and said to them, ‘“ Be 
clean.” One of the most touching scenes in the life 
of His imitator, Saint Francis, was when he jumped 


‘unclean, 


from his horse, threw his arms about a suffering leper 
and kissed him. 

We have not the Master’s power to speak the un- 
clean leper into health, and we have not the entire 
self-forgetfulness of ‘‘ God’s little poor man,” Saint 
Francis, but it does seem as though our Christianity 
inight have taught us a less barbaric way of dealing 
It is right, of 
course, not to expose our country to the peril of the 
disease, but there is no oceasion for pushing caution 
to such an inhuman extreme, and we should suppose 
that the medical skill of our time would have re- 
vealed some safe method of showing a bit of human 
kindness to such a pitiful sufferer. 


with a victim of this ancient plague. 


THE USE OF OUR LITERATURE.* 
BY GEORGE A. BARTON. 


A lecturer on literature once declared in my hear- 
ing: “ A book is a kind of preserved and potted man.” 
It is a happy definition. We owe most of our best 
selves to noble friendships. We gain inspiration 
from noble spirits with whom we have acquaintance 
or companionship. But a friend cannot always adapt 
himself to our moods. He comes sometimes at. inop- 
portune moments; we are preoccupied with interests 
foreign to him. He stays too long, or fails to adapt 
himself to our need, or in some other way proves less 
welcome than he should be. In books the best of the 
great spirits of the ages are “ preserved and potted ” 
so that we may share their friendship. At will in a 
hbrary we may commune with Isaiah or Homer, Aés- 
chylus or Job, Paul or Horace, Dante or Shakes- 
peare, Chaucer or Browning. The friendship of the 
world’s greatest and best may be ours. The “ potted ” 
man is very patient. He stands upon our shelf until 
we seek him out. He never intrudes upon our notice. 
If he bores us it is our own fault. But when we de- 
siré him the ages are bridged, and we may have the 
companionship of one of earth’s best and greatest to 

* The substance of an address before the Friends’ National 


Educational Conference, held at Richmond, Ind., in Eighth 
month, 1905. 
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help us to appreciate our happiness or to share with 
us a dreary day. Their instruction, help and inspira- 
tion are always at our beck. 

A religious literature brings us the companionship 
and instruction of earth’s saints. They not only help 
us to pass dreary days by instructing and imspiring 
us, but they interpret to us God and the universe, 
help us to understand life at its highest power, and 
act as a Bethel by bringing God near. A literature 
which is to do this must speak a language which the 
age understands. 

In applying the term literature to the books pro- 
duced by Friends it must be admitted that we use the 
term in a somewhat technical sense. In an address 
at the opening of Bryn Mawr College, twenty years 
ago, James Russell Lowell expressed the hope that 
women would there be taught to distinguish between 
literature and printed matter. The early Friends 
were for the most part so little skilled in the art of 
“potting” a man, that their books would be classed 
by men of taste as printed matter. Fortunately in 
the lapse of time there have been some exceptions to 
this. John Woolman’s “ Journal ” is of a sufficiently 
finished style to have delighted Charles Lamb, and 
to have engaged the editorial labors of Whittier, 
while Whittier’s poetry is the treasured possession of 
the English-speaking world. With reference to the 
use of the latter I do not need to give advice. The 
Churches of Christendom have made that unneces- 
sary by employing more of his verse as the vehicle 
of religious devotion in hymns than of any other 
poet. It thus happens that Whittier, who himself 
worshiped in a silent meeting, still sings in all the 
Churches. 


The large mass of Friends’ writings is literature 
only in a technical sense. Their endless controver- 
sies gave rise to a marvelous number of pamphlets 
couched in strange language and expressed in weird 
figures, but these now interest only the historian or 
the antiquary. Their “Journals” are many of 
them expressed in a language which is practically 
foreign to our age. Barclay’s great “ Apology,” with 
its syllogistic form and its seventeenth century 
vocabulary, is as technical as the grammar of a 
Semitic tongue. There are a few who love this liter- 
ature, just as there are a few who love cuneiform in- 
scriptions, but to most people both, I fear, must ap- 
pear as a depraved taste. Like the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, however, our literature is an important source 
of information, worthy of a student’s attention. In 
spite, too, of-its forbidding form, it contains much 
that is helpful for edification. A few words may be 
devoted to its use. 1. In education, and, 2, in edifi- 
cation. 


The literature which Friends have produced may 
be used educationally in courses of Christian doctrine 
in our schools and colleges. Fortunately now we 
have some books which are admirably adapted to such 
classes. Among these may be mentioned Thomas 
Hodgkin’s “George Fox” and Rufus M. Jones’s 
*‘ Autobiography of George Fox.” Quaker doctrine 
will prove of far more interest and value if taken up 


in a connected review of the history of Christian 
thought, in which the fundamental principles which 
have produced each type of doctrine and each eccle- 
siastical organization are discerned. By the time the 
rise of the Society of Friends is reached it is possible 
for the student to appreciate the value of the prin- 
ciples which lie at the basis of Quakerism as he could 
not if he had studied that form of Christianity alone. 
Such a course I have found in my own experience as 
a teacher second to none as an instrument for the de- 
velopment of the mind. It is of great intellectual 
value, quite apart from its religious value. Our lit- 
erature may also be used educationally to great ad- 
vantage in voluntary evening classes or “ round 
tables” in the different meetings. Such classes 
already exist in several meetings, and are proving of 
unusual interest to those who attend them. 

Such literature may also be used profitably for pri- 
vate reading for personal edification. In addition to 
the two works already mentioned, there are works of 
William Penn, Isaac Penington, the “ Journal” of 
John Woolman, and that of Stephen Grellett, which 
will prove helpful to any one, and should be much 
more widely read than they are. In my own boy- 
hood, which was passed on a secluded farm, where 
books were not abundant, the volumes in which I de- 
lighted were the Bible and Daniel Wheeler’s “ Jour- 
nal.” Daniel Wheeler was my Robinson Crusoe, and 
when I was not in imagination playing with the sons 
of Jacob, I was threading the southern seas, or brav- 
ing the frosts of Russia, with Daniel Wheeler. In 
these days when books are so abundant children can- 
not be expected to devote themselves to Friends’ 
“ Journals,” but those who are mature ought to find 
edification in some of them. 

While speaking of edification, a word should be 
said of our periodicals which ought to play so large a 
part in this. It is a sad fact that in America Friends 
have been so opinionated and intolerant that several 
different divisions have been formed, each of which 
reads a different periodical. It thus happens that 
some of our Friends do not at all understand the re- 
ligious language which other Friends use. It takes 
accordingly several periodicals—all of them weak 
because not adequately supported—to minister to 
our needs. Poverty of spirit is the inevitable result. 
We need not all be alike, but we ought at least to 
understand one another. 


A few words should be said in conclusion about 
the use of our literature for the world outside. I 
like the thought expressed here yesterday that we 
exist for the world. It is often said that in many re- 
spects religious sentiment in the church at large has 
adopted the standpoint for which the early Friends 
contended. The truth of this is demonstrated by 
Professor Briggs, in an article published in 1887 in 
the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” entitled, ‘‘ Have the Quak- 
ers Prevailed ?’ However true this may be of some 
doctrines, there are at least two concerning which 
there is much room for the use of Quaker literature. 
These are oaths and peace. 

Our testimony against oaths was in reality a tes- 
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timony against. bi-metalism in truth—a testimony m 
favor of a single gold standard of veracity. The idea 
that a Christian is under greater obligation to tell the 
truth when he has especially prayed God to damn 
him if he does not than he is on any other occasion, 
belittles Christian life and honeyecombs Christian 
character. The world still waits to be lifted to the 
high Quaker standard. Augustine Jones wrote an 
excellent pamphlet on this subject some years ago 
which deserves a wider circulation, and new and 
varied literature on the subject ought to be produced. 

On the subject of peace we are in some respects 
falling behind the age. On the humanitarian and 
economic side arbitration as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes is making its way among men, but 
few take as yet the high religious ground of the early 
Friends, which would make all war impossible. This 
is a subject on which we ought to be producing litera- 
ture, and at the risk of trespassing upon the province 
of the next speaker I may in the remainder of my re- 
marks speak of how we could use some literature, if 
we only had it. On peace we have produced no im- 
portant literature since Jonathan Dymond’s “ Essay 
on War,” a work which was highly valued by the late 
Thomas B. Reed. It is conceded by writers of other 
denominations that Dr. Trueblood and Albert Smiley 
have done more for the cause of peace than any other 
men in our country.* We may rejoice that this is so, 
but we need also to produce some commanding litera- 
ture. 

We could also use, if we had it, some missionary 
literature of our own. Our conception of the qualifi- 
cations of a missionary have been too low, and our 
appreciation of the necessity of life-long consecration 
to his work too lenient. We have nevertheless pro- 
duced some worthy missionaries, who have given 
themselves to the work with an heroic self-denial that 
only those can appreciate who have been with mis- 
sionaries in the field. Some of our missions are old 
enough, too, so that their story might be helpfully 
told, if only one skilled in the art of the story-teller 
would undertake the task. Most of our colleges con- 
tain mission classes, and in them such books are 
needed. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign of the times is that 
we are producing some books which speak to our age. 
It has often been pointed out that our theological 
standpoint peculiarly qualifies us to hold fast our re- 
ligious faith in spite of the new science, the new Bib- 
lical criticism, and the new psychology. If we do this 
we ought to be able to help the world keep its faith 
through this age of transition. We are producing 
some books—books which (alas!) too many Friends 
fear—which are proving helpful to many perplexed 
souls in their hours of trial. I have many friends of 
other denominations who are engaged in teaching in 
theological seminaries. Several times in the last few 
years they have thanked me as a Friend that this or 
that book had proven helpful. In some of these 
cases the faith of a student had been so shaken that 


*This was written before President Roosevelt had done his 
great work for the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war. 


he feared he could not go forward to the ministry, 
and some book or a part of a book, written by a 
Friend, has spoken to his difficulty so as to re-estab- 
lish his faith and enable him to go on happy and 
strong. 

More of such literature is needed. The driest 
science may be so treated as to be helpful, if one has 
the right religious anointing. In psychology and 
Biblical study one who lacks the religious experience 
ought not to write. These subjects lie so near to re- 
ligion that they afford us an especial opportunity. 
The little that has been done is only sufficient to indi- 
cate how real the opportunity is if only we had the 
literature. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


[The following is, with some omissions, the substance of a 
valuable paper read at a Meeting for Mothers, during London 
Yearly Meeting by Constance M. Rowntree, of Scalby. It is 
reprinted from the British Friend.] 

Many of us, in contrasting the days of our child- 
hood with those of the present generation, will feel 
that the times have altered very much. In our child- 
hood we used to live our lives until schooldays came, 
chiefly in the nursery, and treats were few and far 
between; now our children share in everything, are 
principally considered in every project, and are al- 
lowed freedoms that we never should have dreamed 
of. 

I have been thinking a good deal of the right posi- 
tion that we mothers should hold towards our chil- 
dren, in order to bring them up as “ self-denying fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus.” I suppose, before every- 
thing else we all want them to feel us, from baby- 
hood, the closest companion and friend, never too 
busy to listen to the story of any trouble or any new 
delight, and always ready to put things right when 
they are brought to us. But this comradeship must 
never be gained by giving up the respect and rever- 
ence that children owe their parents. In the past 
generation I think, we often kept the respect and 
awe, and lost the personal friendship. Cannot we 
keep the two side by side? To keep this the children 
must feel there is something to respect. They must 
know that you are true in the little things as you 
expect them to be; that if you do not know the an- 
swer to a question, you will-tell them frankly so, and 
above all things, if you once say a thing must be 
done, that it has to be done. A great many of us 
give too many commands. Children differ so much 
in temperament, that we can never possibly lay down 
laws that will even apply to all the children in one 
family. In some children the smaller faults have to 
be passed over again and again; partly so as not to be 
continually saying, “ Don’t,” and partly to lay more 
stress on the serious faults; but if once a command 
is given, though it may take hours to see it obeyed, 
it must be done, or respect is lost between child and 
parent, and you have a harder struggle next time. 

Another way of keeping their respect is to show 
them that you expect their best from them, as you 
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give your best to them. It is much better for the 
boy at the slovenly age to feel that he must make 
himself neat to sit with you, even if you are quite 
alone together; and not that it is not worth while be- 
cause bed-time is so near; but you must do the same 
for him, because boys and girls have a very strong 
sense of the justice of things; and we have always to 
be perfectly true and open with our children or they 
do not trust us. Often it is wiser to tell them when 
we feel tired and cross. They know what it is to feel 
tired and cross too, and will help you by being 
thoughtful and quiet, so that a great deal of unneces- 
sary friction is saved. I have felt much reproved on 
answering some question rather shortly sometimes, 
to be asked, “Are you rather tired, mother, dear ?” 
We often hear that unselfish mothers make selfish 
children, and with most children it is perhaps our 
duty to be apparently selfish, or at all events to make 
more of our own wants and ailments than we should 
care to do, but for the opportunity of developing 
thoughtful and sympathetic knowledge on their part. 

But there is one way in which I think we fail es- 
pecially nowadays in the training of our children. 
We are all so tempted to make everything as easy 
as we can for the little feet. Everything can be so 
pleasant. Lessons even are a play; story-books get 
more fascinating every year; everything is made as 
delightful to the children as possible. To a certain 
extent this is right and good, no doubt, but I doubt 
if it is always wise. Paul tells us to endure hardness 
as good soldiers of Christ Jesus, and even a little 
child can Jearn that there are hard things to be over- 
come, and can take immense satisfaction in overcom- 
ing them with an encouraging word to help him on. 
Let us teach them to feel that the hard things in life 
are the things most worth getting, and not try always 
to shield them from the difficult times, but be ready 
to give them a helping hand through them. 


All that I have said so far is chiefly applicable to 
quite little children, and I cannot go much beyond 
this from my own experience. At the school age, 
boys and girls often become much more reserved, and 
I have known many cases where children, although 
they loved their parents most intensely, would rather 
do anything than talk to them about the things in 
which they were most deeply interested. And yet 
it is most vital to keep their confidence at this age. 
Sometimes it is the facts of life that are puzzling 
them. A boy often thinks that his mother does not 
know anything of the temptations that come to him, 
or at any rate that he ought not to talk to her about 
them. A word coming first from her will break the 
barrier, and he will open his heart to her, in surprise 
that she knows so much. 


We should always try to make the home the most 
attractive and desirable place in the world; a place 
to which they love to invite their friends; (and inci- 
dentally, it is a great help in the knowledge of the 
schoolboy and schoolgirl character, to know the school 
friends well.) In the first place, our home must be 
made attractive by our being so ourselves. Many of 
us are not strong enough to take up much outside 


work in addition to our household duties, and then be 
bright and pleasant with our children, especially if 
we have many social duties as well. It is not fair to 
the children to have always a cross and tired mother, 
and some of the other things should be dropped, in 
order that the home atmosphere may be restful and 
“recreating ” in the best sense. 

Above all things we must let our children feel, 
from babyhood, that the spiritual life is more real to 
us than the outward earthly life. Not necessarily by 
constantly speaking of it, except as it naturally comes 
into the thoughts and work that we are occupied 
with. Only, it must be a natural part of our lives; 
not something to be spoken of with awe, not some- 
thing that they would rather avoid, or would rather 
keep for Sundays. They must know that both for 
us and for themselves the Inward Light is the main- 
spring and the test of everything, and then they will 
feel that the most delightful talks between us are 
those about the inner life. For if we let the barrier 
ever grow between ourselves and our children in 
things spiritual, it is very difficult to get rid of it. 
Sometimes we raise it ourselves by forcing the talk 
which a shy and reserved child shrinks from, but 
more often by leaving out that part of our lives alto- 
gether, in our talks with our boys and girls, and so 
missing the full companionship. 

I think, perhaps, it is easier to keep the full con- 
fidence of a schoolboy, if you are able to play cricket 
with him and to beat him at chess, because he feels 
you are a mortal like himself, with the same inter- 
ests. And if a schoolgirl feels that she can pour out 
all her soul through the different phases of hero- 
worship, into an understanding ear, because she 
knows that you have been through the same phase 
yourself, she will feel also that you will understand 
the difficulties, doubts and questionings that come to 
most. children when they are growing up. 

The subject of religious training is, of course, too 
large a subject to deal with in a short paper, and I 
am altogether too inexperienced to do so; I feel that 
I have only touched the fringe of the most important 
subjects, in trying to look at them as they affect the 
relationship between ourselves and our children. I 
am certain that if we can, from babyhood, without a 
break, get them to talk as naturally with us about 
their spiritual life as about the everyday outward in- 
terests, we shall have a bond between us that nothing 
ean shake, a bond that we shall prize most intensely 
when they have at last to leave home, and go into 
the world for themselves. 


CONSCIENCE. 


“ Good-bye,” I said to my Conscience, 
“ Good-bye, for aye and aye.” 
And I put her hands off harshly 
And turned my face away; 
And Conscience, smitten sorely, 
Returned not from that day. 
But a time came when my spirit 
Grew weary of its pace, 
And I eried, “ Come back, my Conscience, 
And I long to see thy face”; 
But Conscience cried, “I cannot, 
Remorse sits in my place.” 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
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PARAL GAO Ga TE YW to is 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


If there is one thing with which I have no sym- 
pathy it is with the type of oration very frequently 
delivered to graduating classes, sometimes, I regret 
to say, delivered from pulpits, which gives an ideal so 
fantastic that those listening to it listen to it with a 
merely intellectual pleasure, and without the slightest 
intention of trying in real life to realize it. To 
preach an ideal like that. does not do good; it does 
harm, for it is an evil thing to teach people that. pre- 
cept and practice have no close relation. The mo- 
ment that any person grows to believe that the ab- 
stract conception of conduct is not in any real way 
to be approached in actual life, that person has re- 
ceived serious harm. 

In forming lofty ideals as to what you are going 
to do in great erises remember that the only possible 
way by which any one of you can fit herself to meet 
a great crisis is by domg all of the ordinary humdrum 
work-a-day duties as those work-a-day duties arise. I 
am speaking this to you, but it does not apply only to 
you. It applies to every man and every woman who 
counts in the world. : 

Keep steadily before you the ideal of homely duty 
well performed, Let your ideal be one’ of service to- 
ward others, but of service rendered in a spirit of en- 
tire self-respect. The first. lesson for any one to learn 
is unselfishness, of thoughtfulness for others, of effort 
to do what is best and most pleasant for others. Yet 
even this unselfishness can do, in the long run, no 
good to other people if you fail in good sense, if you 
grow weak or morbid or do not preserve your own 
self-respect. The mother does not do her daughter, 
still less her son, any real good by permitting her or 
him to grow up disregardful of others; to grow up so 
that when the boy is passed onward to a family of his 
own he becomes a selfish husband, because a kindly, 
loving, foolish woman has brought him up to be a 
selfish son. Ifa girl is querulous, peevish, selfish, she 
is unbearable in her family. But she must not make 
the mistake of letting her brother grow up selfish and 
unbearable in his turn because she lacks self-respect. 
If she does, remember, he will not like her any the 
better for it. He will merely despise her. 

Now, if you take what I have said in the last few 
sentences by themselves and twist them just a little, 
you will get an absolutely false idea of what. J mean. 
But if you take them as J mean them to be taken, 
teaching insistence upon self-respect, insistence upon. 
others, showing unselfishness also, as a corollory to 
your first duty of you yourself showing unselfishness 
and self-abnegation, you will develop a Papnatien char- 
acter and capacity to do good such as you cannot pos- 
sibly develop in any other fashion. 

You mothersare not doing good to daughter or son, 
you are doing harm, and the greatest harm, to them, 
if you fail to bring them up to realize that the world 
is a rough world; that they will not find it an easy 


* From an. address delivered at the commencement of the 
National Cathedral School for Girls, Washington, D. C. 
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thing to get along in it; that they will have to strug- 
ele, to fight to hold their own, and yet that it is their 
prime duty to consider others no less than themselves. 
Above all, teach that the first duty is to the family, 
and within it, and that the greatest success, the high- 
est happiness, comes only through the right type of 
family life. No man is to be excused if he does not 
devote the bulk of his energies chiefly to earning a 
livelihood for those dependent upon him, as the 
woman is not to be excused if she does not devote 
herself to so using the money thus earned as to make 
it most valuable for the members of the family, up. 
to the point. when the real material needs have been 
But after you have reached that point, my de- 
liberate judgment is that happiness in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred les in some other direction 
than the mere amassing of additional wealth. Very 
wealthy men sometimes play a useful part in the com- 
munity; but they very rarely indeed play as useful 
a part as those men whose life effort takes a different 
shape ; or as those men whose life effort is expended 
in altogether different fields from the fields of mere 
money getting. Up to a certain point the essential 
thing for any young couple is that there shall be 
enough money. After that point is once reached, 
money becomes a minor element, and as they grow 
richer it becomes a steadily less important element in’ 
the sum total of things that make for happiness, and 
finally it vanishes altogether, and then to heap riches: 
on riches is merely an evil. 
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FRIENDS AND FIRST-DAYS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 


At the hotel in Edinburgh we met a family, father, 
mother and two daughters, who were Friends. How 
nice it seemed to commune in fellowship with those 
of our own views of Truth! In the evening I at- 
tended the Friends’ meeting there. 


At the-end of a fine, broad street we found a gate; 
through a long “ close,” we came to the “ sanctuary 
of the dead,” as the Moravians so beautifully call a 
burying ground. Across the open place, beyond the 
hawthorn tree, along the graveled walk, was our 
meeting place. It was in the gloaming, for one could 
read easily upon the streets as late as 9.80 p.m. The 
house is of stone, sturdy and solid as the faith pro- 
fessed by those who worship there. 


The deep windows are well above one’s head. No 
peering faces can disturb the assembled worshipers. 
We enter into a comfortable room, and a grave 
Friend welcomed me to a seat by a little table, upon 
which there was a Bible. We were upon the lower 
facing seat; about thirty, including some children, 
passed noiselessly in. ‘The birds sang the opening 
hymn, while we waited for Him to speak. ‘The spirit 
of prayer rested upon the stranger. At the close a 
sobbing amen from a strong man thrilled our hearts. 
A message of encouragement was given, then a long 
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silence, living, vital, inspiring. Then another prayed, 
and voiced the aspirations of our hearts. 

Four testimonies: An aged woman, a vigorous 
man, a young spiritual-faced woman, and a feeble 
man, white and wan, but glowing in the warmth of 
his zeal for God. Silence, then the clasp of hands, 
and all quickly passed out under the trees; here the 
- Friends lingered and conversed in low tones. The 
sweet reverence of it all was most impressive. 

One handsome young man said: ‘No; I’m not a 
Friend. 
vitalized worship, not a bid for cheap popular- 
ity and a following, but a message to the souls of 
men. Such a meeting as we have just closed is my 
ideal.” A Friend from Wales, who lives away from 
a Iriends’ meeting, rejoiced in being present. And 
- the regular attendants seemed much encouraged. 

Earlier in the day we had seen communicants ad- 
mitted by cards, in place of the old-time metal tokens. 
This was in the Tron Church. Then we attended the 
service in venerable St. Giles’ Cathedral. 

Presbyterian worship amid the accessories usual 
to Romish or Established Church forms, was an un- 
usual experience. 

The direct, manly message; the grand old Psalms 
sung to organ accompaniment by the entire congrega- 
tion; the elders and vergers in their Sunday blacks; 
the great crowd of people,—it was all different from 
the scene at the evening meeting. We thanked God 
for the varied ways He is working to save men, and 
went to rest. 


The next First-day, our second, we were in Lon- 
don. This great city starts slowly mornings. Hotel 
breakfasts at 9 o’elock. I went without breakfast, 
and at 8 a.m. was in “The Bunhill Adult School.” 
The Sixth-day previous I had been over to a “ Junior 
Jolly,” as a man called the children’s tea and games; 
so I was somewhat acquainted. It was a First-day 
when all the various classes assembled in the large 
hall, and Joseph Allen Baker, M.P., presided. Per- 
haps three hundred men and boys were there— 
earnest, clean, clear-eyed men; alert, responsive, in- 
teresting. Some hymns sung, “ real ’earty,” as one 
expressed it. Then three or four prayers. [Reports 
from visits made to other adult schools, and the wel- 
coming of visitors from other schools. 

Dr. Taylor was introduced, who gave a short, crisp 
“lecturette ” on temperance. He left the hackneyed 
lines, and in the vigorous presentation won hearty ap- 
plause. 


The lesson was “Christ and Zaccheus.” A man pre- 
sented the lesson in a ten-minute talk. Others fol- 
lowed in one-minute talks. The American brother 
was welcomed, and the hand-clapping was almost dis- 
~eoncerting. The voice sounded strangely different 
from those who had preceded. The men leaned for- 
ward, intent and eager. At the close there was al- 
most deafening applause. Later I heard an adult 
school man describing the meeting to others. 

“The American, ’es a wonner. ’E started 
speakin’ slow and heasy like, with ’es twang, and we 
could ’ardly get hon to it. Then ’e changed an’ 


I can be nothing else, but I must have a’ 


warmed, hup, an’ rushed halong an’ grippet the truth 
an’ clamped hit hon us. I cawnt never forget.” 

There were many testimonies, clear-cut and real 
to the men. One policeman especially interested 
me. He was in full uniform. At half-past 10 we 
went to St. Paul’s. Here was all the pomp of archi- 
tecture, carvings, stained glass, music, gold and vest- 
ments, much standing and kneeling and intoning. 
There was a helpful sermon from the Bishop of India. 
“ Workers Together with Him” was the text—a 
plea for missions. He paid a high tribute to Ameri- 
can missionary efforts. 

In the evening I went to Devonshire House to the 
Friends’ meeting. It was very small; in fact, may be 
laid down; but the presence of the Spirit was as evi- 
dent as at St. Paul’s. 

The week following, there was “ the meeting for 
sufferings.” I remained outside until those assem- 
bled discussed the propriety of my being invited to sit 
with them. Finally, a benevolent, full-bearded man 
stepped out, and, with a bow, said, “‘ Thou art per- 
mitted.”’ I felt greatly privileged to meet with this 
body of Friends, with whom the manifold concerns of 
the London Yearly Meeting are left for mature con- 
sideration and executive action. 

We were in the “ Old Meeting House.” ‘The seats 
faced the middle of the room from all four sides. A 
long table was in the center. A large bouquet of 
flowers and a fine bust of George Fox were placed 
upon the end farthest from the clerks. I was seated 
by the side of William Albright, whom I had met at 
the Haverford Summer School two years ago. 

There was a long, long silence. Then a woman 
voiced the aspirations of the assembly. It was the 
approach of a soul who knew the Father. 

After the opening minute, the business moved 
along with a surprising snap and keen analysis of de- 
tail. The yearly meeting minutes were numbered 
and called up for consideration by the number. 

The matter of sending delegates to the forthcom- 
ing ive Years Meeting in America was referred to a 
future sitting. 

The recent massacre of natives in Natal, slavery in 
Zanzibar, conditions in the Congo region, in Egypt, 
and among subject peoples, temperance, missionary 
and numerous other important questions were consid- 
ered, and many committees reported. 

William D. Howells, in “ London Films,” 1906, 
writes: ‘ The Quakers are no longer sensibly a moral 
force.” It is very evident he had never attended a 
“ meeting for sufferings.” 

During the week a memorial service was held in 
St. Paul’s for the twenty-eight passengers on the 
American Line steamer who were killed near Salis- 
bury in the attempt of the engineer to make sharp 
curves at the speed of seventy miles an hour. We 
were at a mid-week service in Westminster Abbey 
amid all its glory of the shrines of England’s best and 
noblest. 

T heard Birrell and Balfour in the House of Com- 
mons, and was shown through the House of Lords 
and the splendid hall where the great Peace Confer- 
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ence was so soon to be held. Let me quote again 
from Howells: 

“ Their testimony against bloodshed was practical, 
as such a testimony can still be, when men will.” It 
is a long moral step forward from an assembly of 
silent Quakers in a farmhouse kitchen to the assem- 
blage of representatives from twenty-one nations in 
the great Westminster Hall in the world’s metropo- 
lis. It was my privilege to attend a “ week end” 
quarterly meeting of London and Middlesex at Croy- 
don. Robert W. Simkin had most acceptable service 
on Seventh-day. The business meeting in the after- 
noon seemed much like New York Yearly Meeting 
in the numbers present, the great stress of business 
to be considered and the dispatch with which it was 
accomplished. Some two hundred were served with 
a nice tea under the trees. First-day morning in the 
charming home of J. Edward Clark, I opened the 
windows of my room at. 4 o’clock to listen to the new 
bird notes, and to greet the rismg sun in rural Eng- 
Jand. When last I saw the sun rise it was on ship- 
board. The gladness of the day and place sank into 
my soul, and I remembered in fervent prayer the 
dear companies of worshipers and the devoted work- 
ers in the home land. 

A long walk and a talk to the adult school at South 
Croydon. Another walk and a talk to a larger class 
in the meeting house. A blessed meeting for worship 
with service, which had the answer of peace in my 
heart. Dinner with Francis Thompson at lovely 
““ Lynton,” then more adult schools. Spoke to one 
elass of about two hundred; visited another large 
class of men, and a woman’s class of some forty-two 
present. Then addressed briefly about four hundred, 
the assembled classes, in the meeting house. The 
Democratic spirit of it all impressed me. The adult 
schools were well represented at the quarterly meet- 
ing, and at this meeting there were no class distinc- 
tions. A boy of perhaps 14, poorly dressed and out at 
the elbows, sat on the highest facing seat with other 
boys and men at “ the head of the meeting.” 


The problems of the English Friends are different 
from ours, but theirs is a spiritual, intelligent, prac- 
tical grasp of the situation; and we watch the out- 
come with greatest interest. About seventeen thou- 
sand Friends, expending $150,000 per annum in for- 
eign missions alone, and holding 80,000 men and 
women in the warm, instructional fellowship of the 
adult school, stirs one’s blood, and should incite 
American Friends to greater efforts, keener self-de- 
nial and more earnest. seeking to know and to do the 
Master’s will. 


While in York I could find no Friends at their 
places of business, so I went to the fine meeting house 
and found most excellent facilities for church work. 
Library, committee rooms, an old-time meeting 
room, with its crude, unpainted benches, and another 
meeting room comfortably fitted up in modern style. 
We were invited to attend the imposing ceremony of 
the consecration of the Bishop of Jarrow. The 
minster covers four and one-half acres, and is mag- 
nificent in its proportions, its great windows, carv- 


ings and embellishments. The boy voices of the sur- 
pliced choir were the finest we heard in England. 
The throne, oceupied by the Archbishop of Yerk, was 
but a few feet away from where we were seated. 

I never so fully realized what it would mean for an 
enthusiastic reformer to thunder against the steeple 
houses. Ecclesiastical form is so intrenched. They 
have the traditions, the old-established forms, the. 
beauty of a stately, time-honored ritual. 

Later, as I stood by the simple grave of George: 
Fox, I understood better the man who ever stood for: 
truth in its simplicity, and I thanked God that the 
still small voice had called me among His followers. 

One “ Continental Sunday ” we had in Brussels, 
The city is beautiful in its fine parks, its clean streets 
and gray-stone houses, its flower markets, its merry, 
joyous children. The change was pleasant from grim 
old London, where the blackened walls seem to have 
accumulated the soot of ages. London keeps the Sab- 
bath fairly well. All drinking places are closed dur- 
ing morning service, and opened after 6 p.m. In 
Brussels the cafés were not only open, but their 
tables extended across the entire sidewalk and often 
into the street itself. The air was full of bell-calls 
in the early morning, but few comparatively. re- 
sponded. Our French and German vocabulary was 
too limited to enable us to find the English churches. 
We went to St. Gudule’s, the Romish cathedral. The 
flags of Belgium were displayed from its many 
towers. 

Some great man once said the beautiful lace-like 
carvings on the exterior should be kept under glass. 
Either side of the entrance boys were kneeling upon 
chairs and presented collection boxes, which they 
shook vigorously at times to attract attention. It was 
all very gorgeous? The great tapestries represented 
in colors the Jews who long ago, it is said, broke into 
the church and cut the holy wafers. 

Blood is said to have exuded from them, and now 
once a year, in solemn pomp, the “ bleeding wafers ” 
are taken under a canopy of gold through the streets. 
The story is that this act of the Jews led to their mas- 
sacre and the confiscation of their property. It would 
seem, even at this day, only a spark of, fanaticism 
would be needed to set the fabric of superstition blaz- 
ing again. 

In Antwerp we saw Rubens’s masterpiece, “ The 
Descent from the Cross,” and many other paintings 
in the cathedral. Here we saw the figure of “ The 
Virgin” covered with gems, and held by jeweled 
ropes of gold—$2,000,000 worth, our guide said. 
This curious figure is taken out once a year in a sol- 
emn procession. We were at a special celebration at 
Antwerp. It is said 23,000 persons ean stand in this 
cathedral, and there are 7,000 chairs. We were told 
to sit in the center of the church, which is 450 feet 
long. My wife, daughter and myself took the low, 
high-backed chairs as they were placed, facing the 
organ. Soon a verger, dressed in red and gold, 
tapped my shoulder and told us to face “ our Holy 
Lady.” We turned our chairs about and faced the 
other way. Then a big woman in black came and de- 
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manded pay for our seats. I handed her a half frane; 
she made change, giving me back twenty centimes. 
Soon another came our way. This time a man in 
flowing black robes, bearing a big pewter plate. 
Meanwhile the service was going on. A chorus of 
fifty trained singers accompanied by the great organ 
—only three larger in the world. 


Processions, incense swinging, ringing of bells, all 
was so weird and strange. We were glad when it was 
all over. 


A beautiful First-day, alternating sun and shower, 
found us at Stratford-on-Avon. At 10 o’clock I vis- 
ited the national schools, where two hundred boys and 
girls and one hundred infants are taught, so the 
curate informed me. ‘The boys and girls are in 
classes. If they know the answer to a question, they 
raise the hand before speaking. After the school the 
older ones are marched to the churches, St. James 
and Trinity. The infants are collected from the 
classes into a large class hall, and a short service is 
held with them. This is the nearest approach to an 
American Sunday School I have seen. 

The curate is very bitter against the Education 
Bill, now being discussed. He said: “ They would 
take our schools from us and allow us a nominal 
rental, and forbid all church instruction. It’s im- 
possible.” 

Rallies of churchmen oposing, and mass meetings 
of Liberals favoring are held with brass bands, danc- 
ing on the green, etc, the British counterpart of an 
American political campaign. 

We attended service in Trinity Church, where re- 
poses the mortal remains of the great poet. It was 
St. Mary Magdalene Day, and the sermon was a 
scholarly presentation of the claims of the Magdalene 
to sainthood. In the afternoon a large number of 
lads and maidens gathered for the special children’s 
service at 3 p.m. In the evening I was seated in one 
of the uncomfortable box pews of “The Guild 
Church.” The Guild School adjoins this building. 
Across the street is New Place, where Shakespeare 
died, and thoughts of the one who made Stratford 
famous intruded in the sermon. 

The audience all rose and stood with bowed heads 
as the vicar entered, and also when he retired at the 
close of the service. In London I had the pleasure 
of seeing the Quaker relics of Devonshire House and 
earefully examining the manuscript of George Fox’s 


Journal, a recent most valued acquisition. 
Stratford-on-Avon, Seventh month 27, 1906. 


It isn’t the world-praised wonders that are best in our Father’s 


sight, 

Nor the wreaths of fading laurels that garnish Fame’s dizzy 
height ; 

But the pitying love and kindness, the worth of the warm 
caress, 


The beautiful hope and patience and self-forgetfulness; 

The trifle in secret given, the prayer in the quiet night, 

And the little unnoticed nothings are good in our Father’s sight. 
—Anon. 
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Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON IX. EIGHTH MONTH 26, 1906. 


THE RICH YOUNG RULER. 


Mark: 10: 17-81. 


GOLDEN TrexT:If any man will come after me let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me. Matt. 16: 24. 


Dat.y READINGS. 


Second-day, Eighth mo, 20.—The rich youngruler. Mark 10: 17-31. 
Third-day, Eighth mo, 21.—The commandments. Ex, 20: 1-17. 
Fourth-day, Eighth mo, 22.—Neither poverty nor riches, Proy. 30: 1-9. 
Fifth-day, Eighth mo, 23,—Leaving all. Matt. 19 : 23-30. 

Sixth-day, Eighth mo, 24.—Following fully. Luke. 9: 18-26, 
Seventh-day, Eighth mo. 25.—Treasure in heaven. Matt. 6: 18-23. 
First-day, Eighth mo. 26.—Eternal life. I Jno, 5: 1-12. 


Time.—Early spring of 80 A.D., soon after the 
last lesson. 

Place.—Somewhere in Perea. 

Rulers.—Same as in previous lessons. 

Parallel passages.— Matthew 19: 16 to 20: 16; 
Luke 18: 18-30. 

The incident described in the lesson is also given in 
Matthew and Luke. Mark, as usual, is the more 
graphic. He alone tells us that the young man came 
running, that he kneeled, that “ Jesus looking upon 
him loved him.” Altogether the lesson is a good ex- 
ample of how the evangelists supplement each other; 
hence all three accounts should be carefully read and 
compared. It has been conjectured that the young 
man. was Lazarus. 

17. “ Going forth into the way.” Resuming his 
journey. “Ran.” Showing his earnestness, for 
Orientals rarely hurry. ‘ Kneeled,” showing rever- 
ence. ‘Good Master.” This was an unusual epi- 
thet to apply to a rabbi, and shows a high appreciation 
of Jesus, though it is clear he did not understand 
Jesus. ‘‘ What shall I do?” A most natural ques- 
tion for a Pharisee to ask, for such a one would lay 
great emphasis on good works. 

18. “ Why callest thou me good?” ete. The em- 
phatie word is “ good.” The idea is something like 
this, Do you understand what “ good ” really means? 
It can only be understood by one who has some knowl- 
edge of what God really is, for He only is “ good.” 
Christ saw that, with all his sincerity, his knowledge 
and his experience were superficial, and that he 
needed a strong lesson to teach him the true definition 


of goodness. 


19. Jesus refers to the Law, with which, of course, 
the young man was familiar. 

20. “ All these things have I observed from my 
youth. R. V. Matthew adds, “ What lack I yet?” 

21. “ And Jesus looking upon him loved him.” 
One of the tender touches of the gospel narrative. 
Jesus looked upon him with an earnest and loving 
gaze. ‘One thing thou lackest.” It is not that 
there is only one thing he lacks, but this is one thing 
which thou lackest. The young man had not got 
beyond the external observances of religion. “ Go 
sell all that thou hast.’’ He had not yet learned what 
self-denial meant. He had asked “ What good thing 
shall I do?” and now he was asked to do something 
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-exactly in the line of what the Pharisees taught was 
one of the great virtues—alms-giving. Jesus taught 
him that he did not understand the very essence of 
true alms-giving—self-denial for the sake of others. 
“Come, follow me.” The revisers omit. the words, 
“take up the eross.” Following Jesus would be the 
final test. 


22. “ But his countenance fell at the saying, and 
he went away sorrowful; for he was one that had 
great possessions.” KR. V. “ He had thought of se- 
curing eternal life by doing, and had thought less of 
being.” Jesus asked him to do that which must. be 
the outcome of an inward experience, and he was not 
ready for that. 

23. “ How hardly,” with what difficulty. 
“ Riches.” ‘The word means possessions of any kind, 
not simply money. The statement here has been 
abundantly justified by experience. It is a fact. that 
it is harder for a rich person to practice self-denial 
and other Christian virtues than those whose posses- 
sions are limited. 


24. *“* And the disciples were amazed at his words.” 
This touch is peculiar to Mark. They were surprised, 
for their ideas were still of an earthly kingdom which 
they thought would be distinguished by its richness. 
“Children.” An affectionate address. ‘‘ How hard 
is it for them that trust in riches.” Here Christ gives 
the reason of the difficulty. ‘Trust in riches ”— 
make riches the chief thing. 


25. “ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle.” This is a hyperbolical expression to 
make the statement extremely emphatic. Such 
hyperbole is common in the East. It was very likely 
a proverbial expression. 

26. “ Astonished exceedingly.” R. V. No won- 
der. “ Who then can be saved?” Doubtless they 
had been educated in the old Jewish belief that 
earthly prosperity was considered a mark of God’s 
special favor, and such doctrine as Christ enunciated 
was totally contrary to this. 


27. “ With men it is impossible.” On the human 
plane—the plane of earthly prosperity alone it is im- 
possible. ‘‘ But not with God.” The power of God 
can change a man’s heart, so that even a rich man can 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


28. “Peter began.” The always ready spokes: 
man. ‘ We have left all.’ The emphasis is on 


(73 we.” 


29. Christ replies to the Twelve, not to Peter 
alone, and He makes the statement all-inclusive. 
“There is no one.” Note that the forsaking must 
be for a person and a principle. “ My sake and for 
the gospel’s sake.” 

30. “ With persecutions.” The reward will be 
sure, but there will be trial, and effort, and self-de- 
nial. The reward will not prevent the persecution; 
but, on the other hand, the persecution will not pre- 
vent the reward. 


31. Rank will finally be determined by God’s just 
judgment, and not according to present appearances. 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.} 


TOPIC FOR EIGHTH MONTH TWENTY-SIATH. 


HOME MISSIONS AMONG OUR ISLAND 
POSSESSIONS. 


Isa, 42; 1-12. 


Second-day, Eighth mo. 20.—The first island mission. Acts 13: 4-12, 
Third-day, Eighth mo. 21.—Paul among islanders. Acts 28: 1-10. 
Fourth-day, Eighth mo, 22.—A promise to theisles, Isa. 66: 19-23. 
Fifth-day, Eighth mo. 23. —The isles glorifying God. Isa. 24: 13-15. 
Sixth-day, Eighth mo. 24. —The commission. Mark 16: 13-20. 
Seventh-day, Eighth mo, 25.—Christ, Lord of all. Ps. 24: 1-10. 


Who twenty vears ago would have looked to see 
the American flag flying in mid-Pacific or borne 
through the winding’ straits of the Philippines, or 
even set up asa standard in the nearer island of Porto 
Rico? Yet it is there, and whether it remaims tem- 
porarily or permanently, an abiding duty is brought 
nearer to the churches of America than to those of 
any other land, and from that duty there is no dis- 
charge except by way of performance. 

Hawaii came first under our care, and her position 
is in some respects unique. Thronged with Orientals. 
of various nationalities, and thoroughly organized 
and controlled under our system of government, she 
offers the opportunity of serving as a great training 
school from which these Asiatic sojourners shall 
carry back to their homes the lessons of a Christian 
civilization. The islands have been practically Chris- 
tianized for a number of years, so far as the natives 
are concerned, but the census of 1896 showed in 
round numbers 44,000 Buddhists, 5,000 Mormons. 
and 10,000 persons not affiliated with any Church, 
besides 25,000 each of Protestants and Catholics. 
Surely here are sheep needing a shepherd. 

In the island of Guam, with 10,000 people on its: 
200 square miles of surface, the work of the mission- 


ary was begun by Catholicism in 1668, and by an © 


American agency in 1900, but it is only since Amer- 
ica has entered the field that any part of the Bible 
has been given to the people in their own language. 

Education is one of the great gifts our country is 
offering Porto Rico, as well as our other new acquisi- 
tions, but unless with secular learning there is given 
a knowledge of the Way that is also Truth and Tife, 
the work will mean little. The need is for an “ ex- 


ample of a united American Christianity. The one ~ 


great obstacle to progress and ultimate triumph of 
the truth is the American who disgraces his country 
and his faith.” So writes a student of local condi- 
tions, and what is true in Porto Rico is true wherever 
ereed and vice have gone as Satan’s emissaries to: 
check the work of Christ. The quality of our own 
citizenship has much to do with missionary success 
everywhere, and what we do in our own neighbor- 
hoods may bear on the destiny of our mnt podasie 
neighbor. 


Only he who lives a life of his own, ean help the 


lives of other men.—Phuillips Brooks. 
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for prayers that he might never drink again. 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


TEN WEEKS FOR TEN CENTS. 


“The American Friend” will be sent ten weeks for 
ten cents to any one not now a subscriber. Address, 


“The American Friend,” 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mead A. Kelsey has entered upon his second year as pastor 
in the meeting at Winthrop Center, Maine. 


West Gardiner Meeting, Maine, has experienced a marked 
reviving of interest, and Friends there are encouraged. Mar- 
tha Osborn is pastor. 


Grand River Quarterly Meeting was held at Ottawa, Indian 
Territory, the 3d to 5th inst. The attendance was fair. It 
was a time of blessing, enjoyed by all present. 

Albert Smith, a minister of Hallowell Meeting, Maine, re- 
cently visited Sidney Meeting, where blessing attended his ser- 
vice. Alixis Burnham is the resident minister in this meeting. 

Amy B. Hawkins, quarterly meeting superintendent, spent 
Sabbath, the 29th ult., with Friends at Twin Mound, Kan., 
with good satisfaction. Josiah Butler, yearly meeting super- 
intendent, was present also. 

Sylvester Jones has suspended his pastoral labors in Friends’ 
meeting at Western Springs, Ill., during the summer vacation 
of Chicago University, and is laboring in Iowa in the interests 
of the American Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions. His 
labors at Western Springs have been much appreciated. 

Raymond Binford, of Guilford College, is soon to complete 
his course at Chicago University, and return to his work in 
the college. He attended Chicago Quarterly Meeting the 4th 
inst., and was very acceptably engaged in the ministry, and 
again on First-day at Western Springs Meeting. 

John L. Kittrell, of Farmland, Ind., recently held a two-days’ 
meeting at Mooresville. Large crowds were in attendance, and 
much interest manifested. The Christian Endeavorers of that 
place have just purchased a new piano for the Christian En- 
deavor room. Willis Bond will remain as pastor another year. 

Israel Allen Terrell, whose obituary appears in this issue, 
was a veteran Friend in Southwestern Ohio. He belonged to 
the faithful sturdy type of early Western Quakers. Only two 
of his children survive him, one, Wm. G. Terrell, and the other, 
Mary H., wife of Benjamin F. Trueblood. His will leaves $500 
to Fairview Meeting, Ohio, and $1,000 to Wilmington College. 

Friends of North Branch Monthly Meeting, Kan., feel keen- 
ly the departure of H. H. Townsend and family froni their 
midst. They have faithfully served the Academy and the 
meeting in so many ways their places will be sadly vacant. 
Prof. Townsend has been employed as principal of the new 
Academy at Fowler, Kan., and they will take up their resi- 
dence there about Ninth month lst. 

Martilia Cox closed her work in'the new field at Santa Ana, 
Cal., and within a week after yearly meeting started East, 
accompanying her mother. They stopped at Denver and 
Colorado Springs, having service in each of these meetings, and 
also in Iowa at West Branch and Richland, reaching their home 
in Indiana in time to attend Plainfield Quarterly Meeting. Her 
address will be 807 Division Street, Indianapolis, until the last 
of Ninth month. 

Florence O. Macy, of Hussey Institute, H. Matamoras, Mex- 
ico, sends us the following account of a recent temperance ad- 
dress delivered at the National Sunday School Convention at 
Puebla by El Rer Arcadio Morales, who is sometimes called 
the Moody of Mexico: 

“His words and manner were so effective. Many were sit- 
ting with downeast faces who looked up when he gave a cheer- 
ful salute to a glass full of water, clear as crystal. Just 
then he was interrupted by a man, saying, ‘Excuse me, may 
I say a word ?’ and with tears and broken sentences he asked 
The leader then 
asked if others would not also stand, and here and there rose 
men, broken-hearted; so with prayers for all the service 
closed.” . 

By request of the Meeting of Ministry and Oversight of 
Damascus Quarterly Meeting, Ohio Yearly Meeting, we print 
the following minute adopted by that meeting Fifth month 
Ist, 1906: “The following named persons are appointed to 
constitute a committee to carefully inspect the work and 


_ methods of Levi R. Lupton and William M, Smith in their con- 


nection as leaders of the ‘ World’s Evangelization Company,’ 


and advise with them in all their undertakings, that the work 


barker sue 


may harmonize with the various lines of work under the care 
of the yearly meeting. This committee shall also be a chan- 
nel by which suggestions for the betterment of the work may 
be made or if there should arise anything that causes uneasi- 
ness in the minds of any of our friends this should also be 
presented to the committee who will be in a position to offer 
explanations or labor for the removal of the cause of uneasi- 
ness as the case may require. Names of committee: Truman 
C. Kenworthy, Lauretta Pim, George G. Malmsberry, Sarah 
B. W. Maris and O. C. Tomlinson. ADEN Prim, Clerk.” 


Van Wert Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at Van 
Wert, O., 3d to 5th inst. Ira C. Johnson, yearly meeting super- 
intendent, preached on Seventh- and First-days. Other min- 
isters and workers were present and rendered valuable service, 
among whom were Isaiah Jay of Fairmount, Ind.; John Me- 
Miller, of Anderson, Ind., and Pearl Williams, of Marion, Ind. 
All were made to feel that they had spent a pleasant and 
profitable time together. 


The meeting house at Centerville, Ind., has been overhauled 
and repaired. It was reopened the 5th inst. The attendance 
at both the morning and evening services was large. Alonzo 
Clouds, of Richmond, Ind., spoke in the morning meeting, and 
Aaron Napier, the pastor, gave an interesting address in the 
evening. We reprint part of a historical sketch taken from the 
Richmond Palladium: 

“The first meetings of the Society were held in the cabins 
of Friends in the neighborhood. The first meeting house was 
built in 1813. It was a very small log cabin, with clap-board 
roof and without a chimney. It was warmed in winter by a 
charcoal fire in the center of the room, around which the mem- 
bers sat during worship. The customary partition between the 
men and women was absent. The men, according to the early 
custom of Friends, sat with their hats on. The hats were 
mostly of David Beard’s manufacture in North Carolina. In 
those days there was seldom any preaching, the congregation 
sitting in silence during the time devoted to worship. 

“ Among the early ministers were Jesse Bond, Hannah Bald- 
win and Daniel Williams. 

“The place was named West Grove by Robert Commons, 
that being the name of the place where he resided in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“The Society at West Grove grew in numbers and pros- 
perity, and in 1820 the frame meeting house, south of the lit- 
tle log cabin, was built. It was for the time when it was first 
built, a large and fine house, and is yet a very comfortable 
place of worship. 

“As Centerville increased in population a meeting of 
Friends was organized in the town under the auspices of the 
West Grove Meeting. The church edifice owned by the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians was purchased and occupied as a house 
of worship by the Friends for a number of years. 

“In December, 1888, Friends sold this property to the 
Knights of Pythias for a hall and bought the Presbyterian 
church. This church was built in 1868. It had not been oc- 
cupied since the Presbyterian congregation had disbanded. 
This has been the home of the Friends’ congregation at Center- 
ville ever since, and is to-day one of the best Friends’ meeting 
houses in any town in Indiana. 

“The West Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends is held at 
Centerville regularly each month, and includes the Centerville, 
West Grove and College Corner meetings. The latter is situated 
about two miles west of West Grove. The Friends have had a 
church organization there for the last fifteen years.” 


MARRIED. 


PAaRKER—ELLIOTT.—On Fourth-day, Eighth month Ist, 1906, 
at the home of F. A. Elliott, Walter S. Parker, of Newberg, 
Ore., and Martha Elliott, of Vermillion Grove, Ill.; both are 
members of Friends. . 


DIED. 


‘TERRELL.—A member of and leader of Friends of Fairview 
Monthly Meeting, Wilmington Yearly Meeting, Fifth month 
30th, 1906, Israel Allen Terrell, in his 89th year. 


Jonres.—At her home, near McLouth, Kan., Seventh month 
30th, 1906, Mary Jones, in her 63d year. The deceased was a 
daughter of John and Elizabeth Newlin. She filled various 
positions of responsibility in the church. For more than 
twenty years she was recording clerk of Springdale Quarterly 
Meeting. 
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Edurational. 


The prospects for a large and successful school next year are 
very encouraging for the Moses Brown School. Repairs and 
improvements are going on during the summer. School re- 
opens on the 19th of Ninth month. Arthur M. Chilson and 
wife made a recent visit to the school, and held a meeting in 
Alumni Hall in the interest of the Friends’ African Industrial 
Mission. 

The year just closed was the best Guilford College has had. 
The attendance was the largest yet enrolled, and the large in- 
crease of endowment—one hundred and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars—marked the year as one of special favor. Next year the 
college is to have the benefit of increased efficiency in the fac- 
ulty, a new physical laboratory, and important improvements 
in the boarding department. A dormitory for girls is the next 
building to be erected. 

Fowler Friends’ Academy, Fowler, Kan., is under good head- 
way for completion, and is to be all completed Ninth month 
17th, when the school will open with H. H. Townsend as prin- 
cipal and his wife as assistant. The building is located on a 
beautiful five-acre tract of land just outside of the town plot, 
with a beautiful view of its artesian valley. The building is 
3816x4814, with 18-foot ceiling in main study room, and raised 
partitions between main study room and recitation room. 

Friendsville Academy, Friendsville, Tenn., opens Ninth month 
4th, with Zeno H. Dixon, of North Carolina, as principal, and 
Elizabeth Newby, of Maryville, matron of the William Foster 
Home. Mary A. Dixon will be matron of the Boys’ Home. 
The prospects are good. 

Friends’ Skiatook School, Hillside, I. T., is under the man- 
agement of the Associated Executive Committee on Indian 
Affairs. The school continued nine months last year, during 
which time one hundred and twenty were enrolled. Of these, 
forty-two were boarders. Little less than half the enrollment 
were Indians, representing six tribes—Cherokee, Osage, Shaw- 
nee, Delaware, Euchie and Creek. The average attendance 
was better last year than the two previous years; interest 
much greater. The school is in a good condition. It is located 
in the Cherokee Nation. 

The subscription list for rebuilding Pickering College is 


THE 


OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


UNION SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


A coeducational boarding school, founded in 1796, 
conducted under the care of the New York Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, and incorporated under the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York. 

The school building is delightfully situated on high 
ground overlooking Cayuga Lake. It is built of brick, 
heated by steam, supplied with an abundance of pure 
spring water, and equipped with sanitary plumbing. 
The laboratory is suitably fitted up and kept supplied 
with necessary and proper apparatus for individual ex- 
perimentation in academic courses in Physics, Chemis- 
try, Biology and Physical Geography, and the library 
and reading room are adequate to the needs of a school 
of this character. A large athletic field and a gym- 
nasium are conveniently located. 

The teachers live in the school with the pupils and no 
effort is spared to make the life of the school-family 
attractive, homelike, and thoroughly Christian in its in- 
fluence. 

College Preparatory, Academic and Commercial 
Courses are offered. Particular attention is given to a 
systematic and careful study of the English Bible and 
Karly Church History as a part of the regular work of 
the school. 

The school year of thirty-six weeks begins Ninth 
month 25th, 1906. 

For further information apply to 


WALTER HALLOCK WOOD 


Principal 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


For both sexes. 


Location on a 800-acre dairy farm in the mild 
and healthful Piedmont Section of North 
Carolina. 


Elevation a thousand feet above sea. 


Abundance of pure water—Perfect sanita- 
tion. 


Lighted by electricity. 
Excellent library and laboratories. 


Noted for thoroughness of instruction, health- 
ful moral tone, and home-like surround- 
ings. 

Expenses moderate. 


Fall term will open September 5th. 


For Catalogue, Address 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 
NORTH CAROLINA 


progressing favorably, but not yet enough is promised to war- 
rant commencement of the work. The committee in charge de- 
sire to reopen with better facilities and accommodation for 
more pupils than before. 


Last Sixth month Fairmount Academy, Ind., graduated 29 
students from the regular college preparatory department. 
The vacancy occasicned by Frances A. Sheppard taking a posi- 
tion in Oakwood Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y., has been filled 
by Dora M. Ellis, a graduate of Earlham. Leon L. and Minnie 
S. Tyler will be in their positions again next year. Prof. 
Daniel Freeman, who has filled the principalship so acceptably 
during the absence of Principal Tyler, has accepted the position 
of principal of the Friends’ Academy at Westfield, Ind. Prin- 
cipal Tyler is taking graduate work in the University of Chi- 
cago for the summer quarter. 

Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, Pa., will re-open Ninth 
month 17th. Samuel C. Withers, late of the Moses Brown 
School, will succeed to the position in mathematics; Caroline 
E. D. Green, of Appleton, Wis., a granddaughter of Elizabeth 
Comstock, to the position in French, and Nelly’ J. Davis, of 
Westtown, to an intermediate grade. The enrollment is al- 
ready to the prescribed limit in several grades. 

Stella Academy closed a very successful year’s work, char- 
acterized by depth in spiritual power and scholarship. John 
Howard, who has been principal for four years, felt called 
to other work, and the first assistant, Ethel Blackledge, was 
chosen principal for the coming year. Miss Page also re- 
mains as first assistant. The other teacher has not yet been 
supplied. The course has been extended to a four-years’ 
course, and the prospect for the Academy seems to be very 
good. The county high school does not seem to affect the 
Academy as yet. The greatest needs seem to be along the line 
of increased endowment and library equipment. Nathan 
Brown remains as pastor for another year, and is a strong help 
in the work. : 

Oak Grove Seminary at Vassalboro, Maine, opens its fiftieth 
year Ninth month ilth. The outlook promises as large an at- 
tendance as the present accommodations permit. The enroll- 
ment last year was one hundred and fourteen. During the past 
three years there has been an increase of 46 per cent. in the 
enrollment of academic pupils. At the last session of the 
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Haveriord Chilere. 


Is Situated in a Beautiful Suburb of Philadelphia on a Tract of 225 Acres 


BOUT sixty of these were laid out seventy years ago as a park for the new College. 
They have been improved since then, and now supply every facility for healthful 
retirement and recreation. Cricket, foot-ball, tennis, golf and skating are the out- 
door sports for the students, and for these there is every advantage. On this tract 
there are (a) Founders’ Hall, opened in 1833, now containing the scientific labor- 
atories and, in a new wing, the College Dining Hall; (b) the Library, containing 

46,000 books, and ample space for reading and study, with 273 periodicals and many pam- 

phlets; it is open all day for free use; (c) Barclay Hall, a dormitory for 80 students, opened 

in 1877; (d) Chase Hall, for recitations; (e) Whitall Hall, for mechanical work and draught- 
ing; (f) the Observatory, with two equatorials and a full line of minor instruments; (¢) 

Lloyd Hall, a dormitory; (h) the Gymnasium, a building costing $50,000 and containing a 

main room 60x90 feet, swimming pool, bowling alleys, reading room and trophy room; (1) Rob- 

erts Hall, containing college offices, an auditorium seating one thousand persons, and fireproof 
rooms to house the valuable autograph collection of the late Charles Roberts; (j) Merion Cot- 
tage, a new dormitory accommodating 25 students. 

The Faculty contains the following, all men of learning and experience: 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc.D., LL.D., Present, ALBERT 8. BOLLES, Pu.D., LL.D., 
and Professor of Ethics. Lecturer on Commercial Law and Banking, 
ALLEN C. THOMAS, A.M., LIBRARIAN, DON C. BARRETT, PuH.D., DEAN, 
and Professor of History. and Associate Professor of Economics. 


LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Px.D., 
John Farnum Professor of Chemistry. 


FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Pu.D., 
Professor of English and German. 


ALBERT ELMER HANCOCK, Pu.D., 
Associate Professor of English and German. 


LEGH WILBER REID, Pu.D., 
Associate Professor of Mathematics. 


ERNEST WILLIAM BROWN, Sc.D., F.RBS., WILLIAM WISTAR COMFORT, Pu.D., 
Professor of Mathematics. Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
WILFRED P. MUSTARD, Px.D., WILLIAM W. BAKER, P#.D., 
Professor of Latin. Associate Professor of Greek. 
HENRY SHERRING PRATT, Pu.D., FREDERICK PALMER, Jr., A.M., 
David Scull Professor of Biology. Instructor in Physics. 
JAMES A. BABBITT, A.M., M.D., ALFRED COPE GARRETT, Px#.D., 
Physical Director and Associate Prof. of Physiolog y- Lecturer on Biblical Literature. 
RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Lirt.D., LEON H. RITTENHOUSE, M.E., 
Professor of Philosophy. Instructor in Mechanics and Electricity. 
OSCAR MARSHALL CHASE, 8.M., CoLLece SECRETARY, RICHARD LUCIUS CARY, A.M., 
and Instructor in Drawing. Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory. 


The annual cost of maintaining this Faculty is $43,000, which is about one-half the 
total running expenses of the College, including the board of students. The charges, includ- 
ing board, room rent and tuition, are as follows: 


Daler EPO es Che sae: «pia 5 $575 
Bathe hice ei) SY Metthitels n'a 500 and $450 
PP omncers seed. 2a. hime RT e's oe 400 
Merion: (lottage (ic. vissemeie tee o 0's 8's 350 


Board for all students is the same, irrespective of the position of the room. Scholarships, 
won in open competition, may reduce the above expenses. 

Haverford is especially a Friends’ College, though one-half of its students are members of 
other denominations, received on equal footing. Its managers desire to make it a headquarters 
for Quaker scholarship and ideals, and invite the co-operation of all favorable to this conception. 


For Catalogue and other Information Address the President, Haverford, Pa. 
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yearly meeting an appropriation of $1,000 was made for the 
purpose of lighting the building with electricity. At a meet- 
ing of the committee held last week there was discussed the 
subject of erecting a power-house and installing a new heating 
and lighting plant. It is hoped that the work can be done 
this fall. 

During the summer vacation a number of improvements are 
in progress at the Oakwood Seminary. The most noteworthy 
of these are the increasing of the laboratory capacity and 
equipment to more than double the present size and an increase 
of two in the number of class-rooms. The prospects are excel- 
lent for a good attendance the coming year, the past year 
having shown an increase of fourteen over the previous year. 
Frances Sheppard, an Earlham graduate who has been teaching 
at Fairmount Academy for the past three years, will be the 
preceptress the coming year, succeeding Olive L. Jenkins, who 
has so acceptably filled that position for the past four years. 
Eliezer Partington, another Earlham graduate who has been a 
member of the faculty at Pacific College for two years past, 
will have the oversight of the boys in the dormitory, and take 
charge of the English department. Eber G. Spicer, a graduate 
of Wilmington College, will have charge of the mathematics 
and supervise the athletic activities of the school. An effort 
is being made to raise a fund for making such changes and 
improvements at the school as will keep it in line with mod- 
ern progress in educational work. It is hoped that all old 
scholars and friends of Oakwood will cheerfully contribute to 
this worthy purpose. 

Five important appointments have recently been made to 
the Earlham College faculty: Prof. Edwin Morrison, recently of 
Penn College, will take charge of the physics at the opening 
of the college year. He has been spending the summer in the 
physical laboratory at Earlham, constructing apparatus and 
getting the laboratory in shape for the year’s work. He will 
also assist temporarily in the work in chemistry. Lucy Fran- 
cisco, formerly of Friends’ University, will be head of the de- 
partment of music. She is spending the summer in New York 
equipping herself more fully for her work, and the department 
has bright prospects under her Jeadership. She will have com- 
petent assistants. J. Herschel Coffin, now of Cornell Univer- 
sity, will assist President Kelly in the work in psychology. 
He will have charge of the psychological laboratory. He is 


MOSES BROWN 
SCHOOL 


FORMERLY FRIENDS SCHOOL 


The eighty-eighth year of the School on its 
present site, will begin September nineteenth 


The new School Building, erected in 1904, 
has proved very satisfactory. This building 


makes possible the complete separation of the 
Upper and Lower Departments, and affords ade- 
quate provision for pupils of Grammar School 
grade. 

In this way the effective work of the School 
has been distinctly increased. 

Special emphasis is laid upon thorough prep- 
aration for college. Pupils are fitting for Havy- 
erford, Harvard, Brown and other colleges. 


For catalog and further information, address 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal 


Oak Grove Seminary 
and Bailey Institute 


@ The aim of this school is 
QUALITY, not numbers ; 
its purpose is to develop the 


BEST in the individual 
boy and girl. 


Year Opens Ninth Month 11. 


GEORGE L. JONES, Principal 
VASSALBORO, MAINE 


now teaching psychology at Cornell, and has charge of the 
psychological laboratory there—the best-equipped in the coun- 
try. Mary A. J. Ballard is to have charge of the Spanish, 
beginning in Ninth month. Work will be offered which will be 
particularly attractive to those expecting to do missionary 
work in Mexico or among the other Spanish-speaking people. 
Prof. Ballard is spending the summer with her old friend, 
Juinata Garza Garwood, of Marshall, Mich., a native Mexican, 
becoming more proficient in correct Spanish pronunciation, All 
of the above are well-known Friends, and will much strengthen 
the already strong and scholarly Earlham faculty. Adel- 
bert Owen Andrew has been appointed to an instructorship in 
the department of English. He will also be in charge of the 
discipline on the boy’s side of Earlham Hall. He is an A.B., 
04, of Friends’ University, where he won the Haverford 
Scholarship. He spent the year at Haverford, studying Eng- 
lish and philosophy, and also taking the A.B. degree with the 
class of *05. Since leaving Haverford he has been instructor 
of English and Science at Union Springs Seminary, New York. 
He is a birthright Friend, and an earnest Y. M. C. A. man. He 
also takes much interest in athletics. Of the forty-four mem- 
bers of this year’s graduating class at Earlham College, all but 
twelve had taken courses in the Biblical department. The 
total number of students taking Biblical work in the regular 
courses last year was one’ hundred and twenty, more than one- 
fourth the total registration for the year. 

The Friends’ University closed a very successful year’s work 
Sixth month 7th, with the largest enrollment in the history 
of the school. Eleven students graduated from the School of 
Arts, four from the School of Music, and five from the School 
of Pedagogy. Ten of these graduates received State Teachers’ 
Certificates upon recommendation of the faculty to the State 
Board of Education. These and many former graduates have 
secured excellent positions to teach the coming year. The out- 
look for the coming year is very promising for a large enroll- 
ment. Arrangemnts are being made to enlarge the facilities 
of the school, and better equip the boarding hall for the ac- 
commodation of a larger number of students. It is expected 
sufficient funds will be raised by the first of the year 1907 to 
secure the proposed Carnegie gift. It is the purpose to push 
this solicitation till the necessary amount is raised. Kansas 
Friends and other friends of the institution are responding to 
the call for aid in an encouraging manner. 
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Earlham College 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 


HE study of the Bible is regarded as an essential of a liberal education. The Biblical 
Department is not a theological seminary, but stands on the same footing as other 


VAN 
OLY) 


departments of college work. Two instructors devote their time to it. Free tuition is 
given to ministers of the Society of Friends. 

Instruction is provided in Biblical Introduction, methods of study and interpretation, 
New Testament Greek, Biblical History, and Biblical Theology. Allied courses are given in 
Church History, the history and doctrines of Friends, Ethics, Homiletices, public Bible reading 
and methods of religious work. 

A Two Years’ Course is offered to students not able to take the regular four years’ Bib- 
lieal Course. This course offers advantages superior to the work of Bible Training Schools. 
The instruction is given by men of consecrated minds and practical experience in religious 
work. Opportunities are afforded for engaging in public religious activities. It affords larger 
library facilities, more thorough scholarship, and broader outlook on life than can be found in 
schools not connected with a college. 

Graduate Courses for advanced work are offered to graduates from Earlham and similar 
institutions who wish to pursue advanced studies along religious lines under the auspices of 
the Society of Friends. 
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Events amd Comments. 


Crop reports show a large wheat yield, 
also unexcelled cotton prospects. 


A bulletin from the Northfield Confer- 
ence reports that at the end of the first 
week the attendance and the enthusiasm 
of visitors have never been paralleled. 


The Pan-American Conference at Rio 
Janeiro closed in a hearty spirit of good 
will. Secretary Root is now visiting 
other South American capitals, and re- 
ceiving a warm welcome wherever he 
goes. 


Contracts calling for 2,500 Chinamen 
for canal work have been prepared. If 
these prove to be a success it is likely 
that many more will be taken to the 
Isthmus. The Jamaicans now employed 
there in large numbers have proven to 
be inadequate. 


Indictments for violation of our Inter- 
State Commerce Law are becoming 
numerous. The most noted last week 
were those brought against the Standard 
Oil Company and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The American Sugar Refining 
Company is also likely to encounter the 
same difficulty. 


PHYSICIAN SAYS 


Children Thrive on Grape-Nuts and 
Cream, 


A Mass. physician has found a cure for 
constipation in children—citing fifteen 
cases—by feeding them Grape-Nuts. 

“Some time ago,” he writes, “I be- 
came interested in your food, Grape- 
Nuts, as a cure for constipation in chil- 
dren. Having tried it in my own family, 
I have advised it in fifteen cases in which 
all suffered with constipation more or 
less severe. The result has been absolute 
relief in all. 

“T write this that other children may 
be benefited.” 

How much better it is thus to bring 
about a healthy action in the bowels of 
growing children by natural means than 
to feed them with improper food, requir- 
ing some kind of cathartic at intervals 
to overcome constipation. 

Grape-Nuts gives energy to the entire 
nervous system, including the nerves 
that cause the natural contraction and 
relaxation of the bowel muscles, that 
propel the food mass along. 

It is predigested also, and the blood 
easily absorbs the food as it goes 
through the body, storing up vitality and 
force for the functions of all the organs. 

Children, especially, should get the 
right start as to habits of living. They 
should grow into bright, strong, cheerful 
men and women. Grape-Nuts solves the 
question of the start; a wholesome ap- 
petite will do the rest. 

Children’s teeth are benefited by chew- 
ing Grape-Nuts also. Your dentist will 
tell you that a certain amount of exer- 
cise in chewing firm food is necessary to 
grow strong, beautiful teeth. 

Teeth need exercise just the same as 
muscles, if they are to grow strong and 
firm as nature intended. Grape-Nuts 
gives the exercise and also gives mater- 
ial from which good teeth are made. 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Surplus, pelourie to Insurance Acccunt, not including 


capital stoc 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Pervetual. 


{NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


. 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


7,495,933.28 


And Is empowered by faw to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, VY. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ASLOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8. WING 


What is said to the first instance of 
the conviction of a lyncher in North 
Carolina was furnished last week, when 
George Hall was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment in 
the penitentiary because he was one of a 
party which broke’into a county jail and 
lynched three negroes. 


The Protestant missions in China are 
making preparations to celebrate next 
Fourth month. That date will mark the 
one hundredth anniversary of the send- 
ing of Protestant missionaries into the 
Celestial Empire. It will call together 
missionaries, evangelists and teachers 
from all parts of that vast country, and 
we predict helpful results. 


The National Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union met at Providence, R. L., 
last week. An important letter was re- 
ceived from the Pope granting plenary 
indulgence to total abstainers. Such a 
communication would have little effect 
with most Protestants, but it is not too 
much to expect a considerable increase 
in the number of total abstainers among 
the Romanists. 


The monetary circulation of the 
United States was increased last month 
$12,865,600.00, or at the rate of $153,- 
000,000 a year. Nor does there seem to 
be any likelihood that the present sup- 
ply of gold will be exhausted in the near 
future. The South African mines report 
an output of $10,500,000 during Seventh 
month. This is a considerable increase 
over last year. At this rate these mines 
will yield $120,000,000 a year, which is 
more than all the mines of the world 
produced less than twenty years ago. 


A recent decision given by the Court 
of Appeals in London, if upheld by the 
House of Lords, practically accomplishes 
by a legal stroke what the educational 
bill aims at. It may enable a number 
of “ passive resisters ” to bring action for 
false imprisonment. The case grew out 
of an attempt to compel the County 
Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
to pay teachers for the time devoted by 
them to religious instruction. This the 
Council refused to do, and the Court of 
Appeals sustains them. 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr, 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 
ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MMIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


_f Beil, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : { Kevstone Race 70-09 


IDENTIFIED. 


“ This,” remarked Softe, “is my pho- 
tograph with my two French poodles. 
You recognize me, eh ? ” 

“T think so,” said Lady Caine. “You 
are the one with the hat on, are you 
not ?”—Cassel’s Journal. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column, It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order, 


IMPORTANT. —If any one knows the address of 
B. K. Wetherill, formerly of Osage Indian Agency, 
please write J. K. Morgan, Coffeyville, Kansas. 


FOR SALE,—Well-located 10 room house, near 
Friends’ University, Wichita, Kansas. Nicely 
suited for home, roomers or boarders. Also a 6 
room house with several good lots, all in one block 
of University Campus. Location and school 
advantages perfect. Wife’s sickness at Denver 
compels the sale. Address, 2012 Maple Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas, Wm. 8. Wooton. 


® FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of alife time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Situated in Bryn Mawr, Five Miles from Philadelphia 


HE teaching staff of the college consists: of forty-six men and women, carefully 
selected for character, teaching ability and scientific acquirements. Full graduate 
and undergraduate instruction is offered in Greek, Latin, English, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, History, Political Science, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Geology and Biology, and praduate or elective courses in 
Sanskrit and Indo- “European Philology, “Old Trench Gothic, Teutonic Philology, 

Old Norse, Old High German, Middle High German’ Old Saxon, Anglo- Saxon, Celtic and 

Slavonic Languages, Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, Biblical Literature, Law, Education, History 

of Art, Classical Archeology, Experimental Psychology, Physical Chemistry, Muineralogy, 

Paleontology and Physiological Chemistry. The laboratories are well equipped with appa- 

ratus. The college library contains an excellent working collection of forty-eight thousand 

volumes, all purchased within the last twenty-one years; three hundred and fifty- four periodi- 
cals arid reviews are taken by the library. 

The college grounds cover fifty acres and include tennis courts, basketball and hockey 
fields, and a large athletic field and skating pond. The gymnasium, fitted with Dr. Sargent’s 
complete apparatus and open to the students at all times, contains a swimming tank seventy 
feet in length. Gymnastic work and swimming, and all kinds of out-of-door sports, are 
taught by a director of athletics, who is an English woman, and an assistant director. Free 
medical advice is given the students by a woman physician in AGES practice in Philadelphia. 

Graduates of. colleges of good standing are admitted to the graduate school without exam- 
ination. All undergratuates must pass the entrance examinations of Bryn Mawr College, or 
the examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board. Eight competitive scholar ships, 
four of the value of three hundred dollars, and four of the value of two hundred dollars, are 
awarded annually to the eight candidates passing the best entrance examinations. 

One scholarship of the value of eight hundred dollars, or two hundred dollars a year, 
renewable for four years, is awarded each year to the member of the Society of Friends needing 
assistance passing the best’ entrance examination. Three graduate scholarships of four hun- 
dred dollars are awarded each year to the best women graduates of Earlham, Penn and Guilford 
Colleges, and two additional eraduate scholarships of the value of two Handed dollars each are 
open for competition to graduate students who are members of the Society of Friends and need 
financial assistance. These scholarships were established by the Trustees in accordance with 
the desire of the Founder of the college to promote the advanced education of women in the 
Society of Friends. 

There are also open each year for competition to all members of the graduate school 
eleven resident fellowships of the value of five hundred and twenty-five dollars each, two Euro- 
pean traveling fellowships of the value of five hundred dollars each, and eight resident gradu- 
ate scholarships of the value of two hundred dollars each. 

The college campus contains the following buildings which have been erected at the total 
cost of over one million dollars: Taylor Hall, for lectures and administration; Dalton Hall, 
for scientific work; a Gymnasium; six large halls of residence, each accommodating about 
seventy students; two large apartment houses for the faculty, each containing twenty suites; 
seven professors’ houses; an infirmary; and a Library and lecture building. 


@ Applications for the program of studies, containing plans of the 
academic buildings and halls of residence, and all enquiries, may be 
addressed to the Secretary’s Office, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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FINANCIAL. 
OuR CUSTOMERS 


35 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


lewa Farm Mortgages without a loss 
List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


ent. Mortgages 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- 
dents and others on Mortgages on #ittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & CONPANY 
Mortgages, ete. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Lands 


are advancing rapidly in value. 
near Friends’ Colony to offer still at $11.00 to $15.00 
per acre, % cash. Town lots in Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Bauleford, Edmonton. 


W. C. McCHEANE, Halcyonia Sask., or 


KENNEDY BROS., 16-20 Osborne St., 
Winnipeg 


We have some 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTIGCIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


~) 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
SAID: 


“Twas never ashamed to ask 
what I did not know.” 


Follow this rule and learn about 
Life insurance. Free Booklet. 


No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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For the first time in thirteen years the 
National Government is about to become 
a purchaser of silver for coinage. In or- 
der not to disturb the market unduly the 
Treasury has obtained control of a con- 
siderable amount of silver for future de- 
livery, so that the Government is in a 
position to drop out of the market for 
several months if desirable. The aver- 
age requirements of the ‘Treasury 
throughout the year will probably not 
exceed 100,000 ounces per week, and it 
will be the policy of the department 
while keeping a reasonable amount on 
hand to so distribute the purchases 
throughout the year that its demand will 
be uniform. 


NOTICES. 


The Foreign Missionary Board of 
Western Yearly Meeting are needing a 
man who is a minister and his wife for 
service in their field in Mexico. For par- 
ticulars communicate with Sarah J. 
King, corresponding secretary, Carmel, 
Ind., or Caroline M. Wright, president, 
Kokomo, Ind. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


The clerks of the Meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing desire to have the reports sent in as 
soon as the quarterly meetings are held. 
Send them please to Martilia Cox, 807 
Division Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ta., Eighth month 28th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Niech- 
olson, clerk, Richmond. Ind. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIRS Rushed suswes 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on a&ay at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair mags Established 1880 


GE W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marchal St.,  ehiladelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 
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A Children’s Magazine 
FOR @NLY 60 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N.W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


Le til 
up or down? oe 
ft 


Runs the Age-measure of 
Your Life; 
Are you climbing to middle- 
life or slipping down life’s 
slope toward old age? In 
either case you are growing 
older each day. Every day 
provision for your family be- 
comes more necessary, be- 
cause every day reduces the 
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unknown quantity of oppor- } on | 
tunity by twenty-four hours. ae 4 


‘*Procrastination is the 
thief of time.” It is also 
the thief of money, justice 
and family happiness when 
it leads a man to put off in- 
suring his life until it is too 
late. 


Make the future safe for 
yourself and your family by 
a Life Insurance policy in 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, - PRESIDENT. 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Write for Rates at Your Age. Dept. 67 


The cost of inserting a one-inch adver- 
tisement in “The American Friend” is 
only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 for 
six months, or $36.40 for a year, inserted 
every week. Correspondence with ad- 
vertisers is solicited. , 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1o10 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Whittier College 


‘‘By the western sea, where sets the sun”’ 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years. 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? 


pays for tuition, books, and room and board in our home-like 
dormitory, for one year. 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEG E, WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


In the ‘Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“<The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of alife time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Haye spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 
W ANTED.—Mothevr’s helper for Friends’ family 
in Philadelphia. Address D., The American 
Friend, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


OGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


as 
MARY M. KITE 


40% Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Stfs., Phils, 


_§ Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones Keystone Race 70-09 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 
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MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


Kind words, like fragrant flowers, are 


admired by all. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,701,293.84 
Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 
capital stock f 5 5 7,495,933.28 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865.‘ Charter Perpetual. 


(NSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
which interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ets 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE TRUTH IS ITS OWN BEST PROTEC- 
TION. 


We publish in another column an article, by Luke 
Woodard, on “Self-Protection.” His paper con- 
tends for the reasonableness, even more, for the 
necessity, of investigating the soundness of minis- 
ters by means of a set of questions. We are very 
glad to have his contribution on this subject. He 
writes from long experience. He is calm and sober 
in his judgment, and he is deeply concerned, as we 
all are, to discover what will best promote and ad- 
vance the gospel of Jesus Christ. The subject which 
his paper opens up is a many-sided one and can be 
freely discussed in the spirit of love and open-minded- 
ness. 

In the first place, it needs to be said that the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ does not consist primarily in 
holding opinions, whether they be called views, or 
creeds, or doctrines. All that have ever been held 
have been of human creation, partial, imperfect, 
and bearing the impress of the age in which they 
were formed. They belong to the list of things “ that 
can be shaken” and are “done away,” as the 
thoughts of men shift with the progress of time. 
The religion of Jesus Christ centers in FAITH, not in 
the holding of intellectual opinions. Faith means the 
soul’s response to God as He reveals Himself. It is 
personal obedience to the heavenly visions which 
come to the soul. It is habitual readiness to follow 
Christ in all things; it is the discovery of God in 
Christ, and a continual living by Him, so that He 
becomes the inward spring and power of our lives. 
It is this direct Faith of the soul which makes a spir- 
itual church; as it is gravitation which makes a 
physical world. He who lives that way “keeps the 
faith.” 

There are undoubtedly fundamental principles 
around which men rally, and which form the back- 
bone of all church fellowships. They should, however, 
be structural principles rather than dogmatic opinions 
reduced to a formulated statement. The great prin- 
ciple which made the Friends’ fellowship and pro- 
duced in the world what is commonly called “ Quak- 
erism,” was the truth that God comes directly into 
. the souls of men and works His mighty redeeming, 
sanctifying work immediately within the heart, 


where He forms a new nature and produces a new 
spiritual being. This truth is an experience—it can- 
not be reduced to a formula—and the experience is 
something quite beyond description. It would seem 
to us that the way to “ protect ” our principle—the 
way, in fact, to “ protect” ourselves—would be to 
proclaim it, call upon all men to try it; it would be 
to experience its reality ourselves, and, in calm trust, 
let it work its victories over men’s lives. 

There can be no question that ministers and those 
who are the heralds and representatives of a church 
should have a living, experimental Faith, and should 
be sound interpreters of the principles upon which 
the church is organized. But these things cannot 
well be settled by the foot rule of a catechism of 
That is a childhood method, not a 
method for grown, spiritual men. The questions, 
whether there be seven or seventy, all reflect the 
mental attitude of the persons who framed them. 
They embody the intellectual conceptions—narrow 
and imperfect—of the generation which formulated 
them. They are full of danger to a growing church. 

Principles are permanent; men’s ways of stating 
and formulating the principles change and must 
change with the march of truth and the increase of 
light. He who would make Chinese shoes for the 
living soul of man and force him to put his truth into 
a certain definite form or refrain to utter himself, 
has read history to little purpose. 
“ protect’ ourselves—we shall rather 
stunted at the childhood stage, and we shall have a 
message only for those who are afraid of truth in her 


seven questions. 


So we shall not 
remain 


full panoply of light and freedom. 


Since the above was written there has appeared a 
luminous illustration of the danger to which we have 
referred—the danger of making a temporary form 
of interpretation into a final test of soundness, and of 
stunting men by assuming that one vision of truth is 
the whole truth forever. <A periodical representing a 
type of religious thought, acceptable to some among 
Friends, particularly in one yearly meeting, “ enters 
a vigorous and uncompromising protest ” against any 
criticism of this plan to test soundness by a set of 
The writer of this “ protest” assumes 
that the theology embodied in these questions is syn- 


questions. 
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onymous with God’s perfect revelation of truth. He 
cries out: “Is he who criticizes these questions look- 
ing for a more perfect revelation of the plan of sal- 
vation than is presented in the New Testament ?” 

There could be no better illustration of the dan- 
ger from this school of thinkers. They invariably 
assume that their interpretation of apostolic, evan- 
gelical Christianity is the only true interpretation. 
To question their view of truth is to be unsound. 
They do not see that there is any difference between 
the revelation itself and their partial, temporary in- 
terpretation of that revelation. When they speak of 
an infallible Bible they do so with the assumption 
that they are the infallible interpreters of it. 

The danger from a reverent, honest search for the 
truth is as nothing compared with this attitude of 
finality, this air of infallibility, this unmerciful spirit 
toward everything which does not fit that which 
they know is the plan of an Infinite Father. 


TWO NOBLE LIVES. 


We have printed in our obituary column during 
the year notices of the death of two prominent min- 
isters, Silas H. and Lydia A. Cartland, of Parsons- 
field, Maine.* These two Friends deserve more than 
the brief, modest notice which simply announced 
their departure to the heavenly rest. Stanley 
Pumphrey’s message to Silas H. Cartland was: “ Thy 
rest is not here, but beyond,” and these words per- 
fectly fit. He was an untiring laborer in the work 
of the Lord. For thirty-five years he was a messen- 
ger of the gospel, and, more than that, he was an 
ambassador for Christ. It is one thing to speak as a 
messenger before the people, and it is quite another 
thing to live continually in the world among men as 
a representative of the Lord Christ—to exhibit in 
one’s day’s work, in one’s conversation, polli- 
tics and business, as well as in one’s prayers and ser- 
mons, the spirit of the Lord. Silas H. Cartland was 
a Friend of this higher type. 

He put his hands to hard toil, and ate his bread in 
the sweat of his brow, and often unselfishly spent his 
hard-earned means to go out on some religious visit 
in the service of the Lord. He was an exception to 
the proverb that a prophet is without honor in his 
own country, for those who loved him best and lis- 
tened most appreciatively to his ministry were his 
own townspeople and neighbors. His life buttressed 
his words, and he was a living illustration of the gos- 
pel that he preached. It is not strange that “his 


* Silas H. Cartland died Second month 5th, aged 74 years, 
and Lydia A. Cartland died Sixth month 27th, aged 84 years. 


sick room was a heavenly place,’ and it was only the 
proper sequel of his whole life that his face became 
radiant with joy at the close, as he triumphantly 
eried: ‘I see the heavenly host.” 

His wife was a true mate to such aman. Her gift 
was recorded in 1865, and she exercised it in faith- 
fulness wherever an opening came. She was wide 
in her sympathies, and had no touch of denomina- 
tional exclusiveness. Every human soul was pre- 
cious to her, and she had the joy of leading many in 
her own town to the Saviour. These two lives had 
the salting quality which Christ expects in all His 
disciples. They were a blessing to their community, 
to their home meeting and to the yearly meeting, 
and we believe that many will not only rise up to call 
them blessed, but to take up the work which they 
have laid down. 


SHORTER PROGRAMS. 

Many Conferences, Conventions, Institutes and 
Suminer Schools are rendered much less effective 
than they otherwise would be by the overcrowding of 
the program. The feast is so rich that it overloads 
instead of feeding. 

There is an old farmer’s rule for planting turnip 
seed which may be taken as a parable by committees 
in charge of arranging programs. Take as much 
seed as you think the piece of ground will need; then 
divide it in two, and take half. On the way to the 
field stub your toe, fall down and spill the seed; then 
serape up what you can, and you will have enough! 
This rule will apply pretty well not only to confer- 
ences, but also to yearly meetings; in fact, to all gath- 
erings where Friends come together. Again and 
again the desired effect of important meetings is lost, 
or greatly weakened, because the audience is tired 
out. Nobody, not even a carefully-trained listener, 
can apprehend and appreciate an address after their 
having heard three solid papers before it. The 
mental machinery gets clogged and the best mes- 
sage falls flat. ‘This is a case where less proves to be 
more. 


Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 

Not light them for ourselves; for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d 
But to fine issues, nor Nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use. 


—“ Measure for Measure,” Shakespeare. 
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THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE.—X. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 


THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


How do we know what books belong to the Old 
Testament? In the old family Bibles was a collec- 
tion of books between the Old and the New Testa- 
ments called the “ Apocrypha.” It is no longer 
found in the Bibles in common use among us, but a 
revised version of it may still be had bound separate- 
ly. It comprises the followmg books: 1 Esdras, 
2 Esdras, Tobit, Judith, The Rest of Esther, The 
Wisdom of Solomon, Eeclesiasticus, Baruch with the 
Epistle of Jeremiah, The Song of the Three Holy 
Children, The History of Susanna, Bel and the 
Dragon, The Prayer of Manasses, 1 Maccabees and 
2 Maccabees... Besides these books found in the 
Apocrypha there were many religious books which 
were highly valued by the Jews of Jesus’ time. Such 
are The Book of Enoch, The Sibylline Oracles, The 
Psalms of Solomon, The Ascension of Isaiah, The 
Assumption of Moses, The Apocalypse of Baruch, 
The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, The Epis- 
tle of Aristeas, ete. 


To a student of this literature the question cannot 
fail to come, “ Do any or all of these books belong to 
the Old Testament?” Various ages have given dif- 
ferent answers to the question. The Egyptian Jews 
of New Testament times seem to have regarded all 
these books as belonging in some sense to their sa- 
ered literature. The whole Christian Church down 
to the Protestant Reformation regarded the books of 
the Apocrypha as belonging to the Old Testament, 
and the Roman Catholic Church still so regards 
them. The Jews of Palestine, the present Orthodox 
Jews, and most Protestant Churches, do not regard 
the Apoeryphal books as part of their sacred writ- 
ings. The Church of England occupies in this, as in 
many other things, middle ground between Catholic 
and Protestant views. It “ doth read them,” to quote 
its own formulary, “ for example of life and instruc- 
tion of manners; but yet doth it not apply them to 
establish any doctrine.” It should also be noted that 
as late as the second century A.D. there was still 
some dispute among the Jewish rabbis as to whether 
Proverbs, the Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes and Esther 
belonged in the sacred collection, and that Luther, in 
the sixteenth century, wished to exclude Ecclesiastes 
and Esther from the Old Testament Scriptures. ° 

These facts raise the problem of the extent and de- 
termination of the Old Testament canon. The word 
canon means rule or standard. In ecclesiastical 
usage a book is canonical when it is part of the canon 
or rule by which doctrines are to be tried or duties 
to be determined. By what processes have Jew and 
Christian decided that some of their books are au- 
thoritative for faith and morals and that others are 
not? And why have different ages and peoples 
reached different conclusions about some of them? 
These questions are best answered by a study of the 
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process of the formation of the canon of the Old Tes- 
tament. . The question is not one of the authorship of 
the books or of their inspiration. It is a question of 
the recognition and a“option of the books as inspired 
and authoritative by a body of people. The fact that 
a book was inspired would not of itself make it canoni- 
cal. The inspiration of a writer can only be known 
by,. the character and fruits of his work. If the 
Church judges that a work was inspired it regards it 
as authoritative, as a matter of course; but if it con- 
cludes that the work does not set forth the truth of 
God it rejects it. As a practical example of the work- 
ing of such things see the twenty-eighth chapter of 
Jeremiah. Here were two prophets, each claiming to 
speak the mind of Jehovah, and each contradicting 
the other. Their contemporaries concluded that 
Hananiah was inspired and so followed his advice, 
while to-day we accept Jeremiah as the true prophet 
and put his writings in our “canon,” whereas King 
Jehoiakim formally burned the first edition of them 
as unorthodox (Jer. 36). 


The Hebrew Bible was and is divided into three 
divisions: the Law, the Prophets and “the Writ- 
ings,” or Hagiographa. The contents of these sec- 
tions are as follows: The Law contains the Penta- 
teuch; the Prophets comprise (1) the former proph- 
ets—Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings; and (2) 
the latter prophets—Isaiah, Jeremiah and the Twelve 
Prophets; “The Writings,” or Hagiographa, include 
(1) the poetical books—Psalms, Proverbs and Job; 
(2) the five Megilloth or rolls—EKcclesiastes, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Esther and the Song of Songs; and (3) 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Daniel and Chronicles. This ar- 
rangement at once raises questions. Why are not 
Ruth, Ezra-Nehemiah, Esther and Chronicles among 
the narrative books of the “former prophets?” Is 
not Daniel among the prophets? The most satisfac- 
tory answer to these questions is that the three di- 
visions of the Hebrew Bible represent three stages 
in the formation of the Jewish canon, and that the 
strange grouping of the books is a chronological one. 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Daniel and Chronicles are late 
books. They were either not yet compiled or not yet 
acknowledged as canonical when the book of the 
prophets was definitely closed, and so they found a 
place in the third and later group. 

The process of forming the Jewish canon was 
somewhat after this wise. At Sinai the Hebrews 
took a covenant to accept Jehovah as their God and 
to give ear to his messengers. This made authorita- 
tive all future laws and prophetic oracles which the 
people recognized as genuine. The next decided step 
was in 621 B.C., when the book of Deuteronomy was 
found in the temple, and under King Josiah’s influ- 
ence at.«once adopted by the people as their law. 
That it contained provisions which had not before 
been part of their conscious obligations is plain from 
2 Kings 23: 21-23 and 2 Chron. 35: 10-13, 18. After 
the Jews had returned from the Babylonian exile, 
Ezra came from Babylon to Jerusalem with an edi- 
tion of the Mosaic laws, which was read to the assem- 
bled people and solemnly accepted by them (about 
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444 B.C.). There is no doubt that this was substan- 
tially the same as our Pentateuch. That it con- 
tained regulations which had not before been part 
of the people’s recognized obligations is especially 
clear from a comparison of Ezra 3: 4, 5, with Neh. 
8: 138-17. Thus was completed thé canonization of 
the first of the three divisions of the Hebrew Bible. 
The Sadducees and Samaritans never recognized any 
other Scripture. 

Nearly all the prophets were unpopular in their 
own time. But after the captivity in Babylon had 
vindicated their predictions of judgment for the na- 
tion’s sins, and had opened their consciences to the 
moral and spiritual teachings of the prophets, the 
people’s attitude changed and they began to collect 
and venerate their writings. This process must have 
been completed by about 200 B.C., but how the col- 
lection was formally canonized we have no record. It 
was probably hastened by the spread of Greek cul- 
ture and religion into Palestine, for which the proph- 
ets’ denunciations of idolatry were an effective anti- 
dote. 

The third group of “ Writings” consisted of vari- 
ous elements. The attempt of the Syrian king, An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, about 168 B.C., to destroy the 
Jewish scriptures, probably compelled the Jews to 
decide whether these books were part of their sacred 
writings. The canonization of them in the Jewish 
mind was virtually complete in the century just be- 
fore Christ, although, as we have seen, the right of a 
few to a place in the canon was disputed more than 
a century later. 

In the New Testament all the books of our Old 
Testament are quoted except Esther, Ecclesiastes, the 
Song of Songs, Ezra, Nehemiah, Obadiah, Nahum 
and Zephaniah. On the other hand, other Jewish 
writings are either quoted or alluded to in 2 Tim. 
3: 8; Hebrews 11: 34, 35, 37; Jude 9; Matt. 27: 9; 
Luke 11: 49; John 7: 38; 1 Cor. 2: 9; Eph. 5: 14 
and Jude 14-16. In Luke 24: 44 Jesus’ reference to 
“the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms ”’ seems to point to the three-fold division of 
the Jewish Bible. In Matt. 23: 35 (Luke 11: 51) 
Jesus’ reference to the martyrs from Abel to Zacha- 
riah seems to indicate that in his time Genesis was 
regarded as the first book of the Seriptures and 
Chronicles the last as at present in the Jewish ar- 
rangement. 

To the last group, “the Writings,” the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Egypt added the books or parts of 
books that constitute the Apocrypha. The early 
Christians made use of the Old Testament in the 
Greek Version, and with the exception of some 
prominent scholars, accepted the apocryphal books 
which it contained. In spite of the protest of Jerome, 
the Latin Church continues the practice to this day. 
When the Protestant Reformation came, the study 
of Hebrew was revived, and the fact that the Apocry- 
phal books were not in the Hebrew Bible came to 
light. This fact led Luther and the Reformers to 
suspect the Apocrypha of being part of the additions 
made by Catholic tradition to the gospel. Conse- 


? 


quently the Protestants have generally adhered to 


the smaller canon of the Hebrew Bible. 

In conclusion, it will be sufficient to point out that 
the question of the inspiration and authority of the 
Old Testament books, as well as of those that have 
never found a permanent place among them has 
been and always must be decided by the spiritual 
judgment of spiritual men. The books of the Old 
Testament are there because men of many ages have 
found them giving knowledge of God and nourishing 
their spiritual life. Reputed authorship may have 
influenced fine discriminations at times, but could 
never have put a _ spiritually-barren book into the 
Bible nor have kept a unique revelation of spiritual 
truth out. The Book of Enoch, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Psalms of Solomon, the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, did not even find a place in 
the Apocrypha. The weight of the names they bear 
could not put Fourth Ezra (2 Esdras); the Epistle of 
Jeremiah, or the Wisdom of Solomon into the Old 
Testament. On the other hand, a host of such books 
as Ruth, Esther, Job, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles and 
Jonah found a place there despite the fact that their 
authors are wholly unknown. The same concensus 
of spiritual judgment that has determined the con- 
tents of the Old Testament is competent from age to 
age to judge, revise and interpret it. About indi- 
vidual books opinions may vary. Luther objected to 
the vengeful spirit of Esther and the skeptical tone 
of Ecclesiastes. But as long as the Old Testament as 
a whole ministers to the religious culture of the race 
it will be kept; and there is little need to fear that 
books through which God’s Spirit has spoken to the 
hearts of so many ages and races will lose their value 
in the eyes of souls that thirst for the knowledge of 
God. 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING. 


At noon on Second-day, Eighth month 13th, the 
two hundred and ninth session of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting closed. This was the second time 
that the annual gathering of the Friends of North 
Carolina has been at Guilford College, and it has 
proven so satisfactory that it is more than likely that 
the present arrangement will become permanent. 
The opportunities for personal acquaintance are an 


important feature, to say nothing of the real pleasure 


which most Friends have in spending a week at the 
college, a place. so full of pleasant memories and 
happy associations. It was especially noticeable this 
year that so many of the college students of recent 
years were present, not only those who are Friends, 
but a large number who are members of other evan- 
gelical Churches. 

In determining the most distinctive characteristic 
of the yearly meeting just closed, one notes the un- 
usually high grade of the ministry which we received. 
Allen Jay and wife came to us with sunshine and 
cheer. His ministry so heartfelt and heart-searching, 
backed by a life so well known to almost all of the 
yearly meeting and such “an example to the be- 
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lievers,” carried much weight and helped many to 
strengthen old resolves and to form new purposes. 
No visiting Friend was more appreciated or more 
helpful than Dr. George A. Barton. His messages 
were so clearly and so feelingly set forth that even 
the most unconcerned could not fail to realize the 
deep spirituality and whole-hearted consecration of 
which they were the outgrowth. That Dr. Barton, 
in the midst of his busy life, and engaged in a work 
which few men in the world can do, should come and 
spend the week with us and “ lend a hand” in bear- 
ing the burdens which confront us here in Carolina 
is cause in itself to make us “ Thank God and take 
courage.” 


Arthur Chilson and wife, with J. Waldo Woody, 
complete the list of visiting Friends, all of whom ren- 
dered acceptable and helpful service. 

Arthur and Ellen Paine, our own workers in Cuba, 
did not arrive until the last session, having been de- 
tained in quarantine for several days. 


A rather unique feature of the meeting was the 
presence during an entire day of R. B. Glenn, the 
Governor of our State. Governor Glenn is a most 
pronounced temperance man and a fearless speaker. 
At the request of the temperance committee he was 
present and gave us a stirring address, outlining the 
conditions in our State and showing how local option 
could be a success if the saloon forces would not in- 
terfere with prohibition territory, giving illustrations 
to prove, however, that these forces do not keep with- 
in their own borders. The Governor’s appreciative 
letter, sent after his return home, and his hearty 
commendation of our action in regard to the recent 
lynching in Salisbury, N. C., together with his re- 
quest for prayer on his behalf in the midst of his per- 
plexing duties as chief executive of the State, made 
us feel that a great heart beats within him and that 
he endeavors to keep first and foremost the best in- 
terest of the people of this commonwealth. 

Another unusual occurrence this year was that the 
annual educational address given under the auspices 
of the Guilford College Old Students’ Association 
was this year an address. by one who was not a 
Friend, Franklin 8. Edmonds, a lawyer of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Edmonds gave us a clear, scholarly. expo- 
sition of the civic awakening in his own city and the 
country over, and we believe such an address in the 
midst of yearly meeting very salutary, for a large 
contingent of the membership have little opportun- 
ity to hear such. 


The reports this year were filled with the usual 
degree of interest, and showed active work in the 
various departments of church work. In church ex- 
tension we are making an especial effort to establish 
meetings in the more central towns of our State, and 
make such meetings a nucleus for the large rural 
membership which already exists. 

The paper presented to the yearly meeting on pas- 
toral work, and the development of the ministry, 
was an able document and marks an advance step in 
North Carolina. It showed a thorough knowledge 


of the conditions to be met by this generation, and 
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outlined a systematic, business-like way of meeting 
those conditions. Indeed that such a paper was en- 
dorsed by the yearly meeting and that North Caro- 
lina Friends are endeavoring to carry out its method 
is proof that we are ready to place substance above 
form and let love supersede theory; in a word, that 
there is a willingness to do the work of the Lord in 
the way best suited to our needs, whether or not it 
be according to the method of our fathers. 

One of the most encouraging features of the yearly 
meeting was that we are growing more and more busi- 
ness-like in our method of doing church work. 

One memorial came to the yearly meeting this 
year—that of Abigail Prudence Blair, a grand- 
daughter of Nathan Hunt, a Friend who we believe 
served her generation by the will of God, and we can 
but repeat the words of Dr. Barton’s Sabbath morn- 
ing text, “Remember them that had the rule over 
you, men that spake unto you the word of God; and, 
considering the issue of their life, imitate their faith. 
Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, yea, 
and forever.” (Heb. 13: 7, 8.) 

The yearly meeting of 1906 has passed into history 
as one characterized by deep spiritual teaching and a 
deepened desire in many hearts to ‘work more faith- 
fully and systematically for Christ and the Church. 


NOTES ON NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING, 


The texts used by Dr. Barton in the opening of the 
meeting on ministry and oversight, “‘ Come ye after 
me and I will make you to become fishers of men,” 
and “ Feed the flock of God,” in their exposition and 
illustration were most helpful to all the members 
present, and all the exercises of the first meeting of 
this body were highly edifying. The necessity of 
holiness of life—of living up to what one preaches— 
was set forth with great clearness and vigor, and was 
received with open hearts, and will, it is believed, 
bear fruit to the glory of God. 


The most important subject of the yearly meeting 
was the evangelistic and church extension work, 
which is starting out again this year with increased 
earnestness, under the guidance of a judicious com- 
mittee, with David E. Sampson as field evangelist, 
aided by his wife. 

The reports from various departments of Guilford 
College showed much greater success the past year 
than ever before in its various lines of education, in- 
cluding the Biblical and religious. Its financial 
strength is greater than ever before on account of 
the large increase of endowment. The building of a 
dormitory for girls, for which $8,000 is in hand, 
styled “ Girls’ Aid Fund,” is the most engrossing 
work to be done at once. When $10,000 is in hand 
the work on said building will begin. Several hun- 
dred dollars were subscribed to furnish rooms in the 
dormitory at $100 each. All this is an earnest of 
what may be expected of Guilford College in the 
coming years. 

Large interest was awakened in organizing a meet- 
ing in the city of Goldsboro, southeast of Raleigh, in 
the midst of the Contentnea Quarter. The meeting 
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took a voluntary collection of $750 toward paying for 
a building. 

The conferences of Christian workers held morn- 
ing and evening during most of the yearly meeting 
week proved helpful. Practical problems were dis- 
cussed in a way that went far to solve some of the 
difficulties which exist in many of our meetings. 

The additional expenditures of means to conduct 
the work of the various committees, to build meeting 
houses and distribute the ministry, is an index of new 
life and activity. 


FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
SOCIETIES. 


[From information sent in from the various yearly meetings 
the secretary of the Friends’ International Christian Endeavor 
Union has prepared the following article. It is the substance 
of the report read at the Wilmington Convention. ] 

In Iowa there are 51 Young People’s, 2 Inter- 
mediate and 18 Junior Societies. The total mem- 
bership is 1,755. Of this number 439 have been re- 
ceived during the past year. At their past yearly 
meeting the following resolutions were adopted: 

“ Resolved, first, That as a Union we earnestly 
urge all our societies to keep their work well in hand, 
and by close study of improved methods of Endeavor 
work keep abreast with the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment. 

“ Resolved, second, That we keep continually and 
increasingly along evangelistic lines, making our 
local societies real live soul-saving stations for Christ 
and the Church. 

“ Resolved, third, That the Christian Endeavor 
quarterly meeting superintendents be encouraged to 
give assistance in person or by correspondence to their 
various local societies, and to provide for at least two 
public Christian Endeavor meetings during the year. 

“ Resolved, fourth, That we keep prominent Junior 
work, and, where possible, organize new societies. 

“ Resolved, fifth, That we place our pledge for an- 
other year at $1,300—$600 for the support of the 
Glen Haven workers, $300 for the support of one 
missionary to the East Indians, not to exceed $300 
for our home work and current expenses of the Union, 
and $100 to be raised by the Intermediate and Junior 
Societies for the erection of a home for the teacher 
at Cedar Hurst School.” | 

They exemplify a most splendid determination and 
interest especially in missions. With these definite 
plans before them their work is progressing. Last 
year the Young People’s Societies raised $900; the 
Intermediate and Junior Societies, $100 for foreign 
work; $418.89 for other purposes, a total of 
$1,418.89. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting Union has 19 societies and 
530 members. They have gained 105 the past year. 


One thousand dollars has been raised for missionary. 


funds, besides incidental expenses. Thirty-two mis- 
slonary meetings have been held. Many young peo- 
ple tithe their income. One society, after giving 
liberally to all the other church interests, gave more 
than three times their usual amount. 


Kansas has failed to report since 1903. At that 
time they had 56 Young People’s, 2 Intermediate and 
19 Junior Societies, with a membership of 1,235. 
They are largely interested in the work in Alaska. 

A verbal report from Kansas says that this year 
they have undertaken the support of Edna Hill Chil- 
son in Africa. They have had a field superintendent 
the past year, whose work has been very successful. 
They now have a larger number of societies than ever 
before, and the Union is in a growing condition. 

Oregon, in 1904, had 6 Young People’s Societies, 
1 Intermediate and 1 Junior, and 297 members. 
They are helping support the work at Kake Island, 
Alaska. 

Baltimore sends a very inadequate report. They 
have 4 societies, and with that yearly meeting are aid- 
ing in the mission work in Mexico, Cuba and Pales- 
tine. 

Wilmington Union is able to report a_ steady 
progress in moral and spiritual development, if not a 
great increase in numbers. They have 14 Young 
People’s, 1 Intermediate and 3 Junior Societies, with 
a total membership of 987. An effort has been made 
the past year to introduce into each society the or- 
ganized study of the origin, history and principles of 
the Society of Friends. It is a work very helpful to 
all who give it attention. The Juniors have collected 
boxes of clothing and some money for the work in 
Tennessee. They have also helped with the work in 
Puerto Padre, and that at home as well. This Union 
has raised $71.84 for foreign mission work, and paid 
the tuition of Youel Mirza, a Persian boy, in Wil- 
mington College. 

In North Carolina Yearly Mecting there are 8 
Young People’s and 4 Junior Societies, with 283 
members. Jor home missions they raised $21.50, 
and $25.94 for the work in Cuba. They feel deeply 
the need of a person to give much of his or her time 
in the field, and also of more efficient organization. 

The report from New York says: “ For Christ and 
the Church and the regions beyond we have during 
the past year ‘in one spirit, with one mind, been 
striving together for the faith of the Gospel’ and are 
gratified to report 7 new societies organized during 
the year: 2 Young People’s, 1 Intermediate and 4 
Junior Societies.” They now have 27 Young Peo- 
ple’s, 1 Intermediate and 10 Junior Societies, with a 
total membership of 1,147. The Union issued a cir- 
cular encouraging all societies to strive to increase the 
membership at least 50 per cent. <A set of banners 
was offered to the successful organizations. One 
Junior Society made 100 per cent. increase, and now 
has 80 members. Others made splendid gains, an 
ageregate of 315 new members, of which 168 are 
Juniors; $1,368.00 has been given by these societies 
for foreign missions alone. This is the largest 
amount raised for this purpose by any Yearly Meet- 
ing Union. Ohio and Iowa come next with $1,000 
each. The New York Society of 24 members gave 
$610 which is more than $25 per capita. 

The plan devised by the general superintendent 
and adopted by the society, to add corresponding 
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members, has given satisfaction, and a letter heartily 
commending this new method was received from 
Amos R. Wells, editor of the Christian Endeavor 
World. Members have engaged or assisted in home 
mission work in “ The Chinese Mission,” “ Fresh-Air 
Fund,” “ City Mission,” ete. 

In the foreign field funds have gone to support 
work in Africa, China, Japan and India; and in our 
own land to Mexico, High Point and Blue Ridge 
Mission. 


A representative upon the field has visited the so- 
cieties, encouraged the workers and assisted in every 
way he could, to promote the general efficiency. His 
special services with Young People’s Societies have 
been 67, with the children 23, and evangelistic and 
missionary addresses have been 100. These have all 
aided directly and indirectly in co-operation with 
other forces to bring the membership into closer re- 
lationship with Christ and the Church. 


London reports 30 Young People’s and 6 Junior 
Societies, with a membership of 680. They make no 
financial statement. They send greetings and very 
cordial wishes to Friends assembled here, expressing 
a hope that this convention may be in every way a 
success; also do they convey to us a deep regret at 
being unable to have a representative with us. 

Canada has but one society reported this year. 
The secretary writes that it seems best to disband for 
the present. They have a number of young people’s 
union mectings that are not organized Christian En- 
deavor meetings. 


California Yearly Meeting Union has 9 Young 
People’s, 3 Intermediate and 9 Junior Societies, with 
a total membership of 705. ‘They edited the October 
number of the Christian Workman as a special Chris- 
tian Endeavor number which placed the work of the 
Endeavor Society before the church in a forcible and 
effectual way. 


A new mission work is being entered into in 
Guatemala, and at the recent yearly meeting the 
Christian Endeavor Union pledged the support of one 
worker in that place.for the coming year. There has 
been an advance along almost every line. The field 
secretary has done efficient and telling work. They 
have 110 comrades of the Quiet Hour, have raised 
$396.81 for home missions, $267.55 for foreign mis- 
sions, and $235.45 for other purposes. 

Indiana has 44 Young People’s, 2 Intermediate 
and 19 Junior Societies, with 1,281 members. For 
foreign missions they have given $772.75. This with 
funds for home missions and other purposes makes a 
total of $1,051.43. In the report of the field secre- 
tary at their last yearly meeting she said: “To my 
mind the Christian Endeavor meetings seem to have 
lost something of their mere social interest, and 
taken on a more spiritual significance. The work 
seems to be on a more substantial basis than ever be- 
fore, and there was never any greater need for Chris- 
tian Endeavor work and workers in the Friends’ 
Church than there is to-day.” 

Western Yearly Meeting has 32 Young People’s 
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and 8 Junior Societies, with a membership of 575. 
For home missions they have given $102.36, and 
$360.00 for foreign missions in Mexico. A failure 
on the part of local secretaries makes the report in- 
complete. 

There are 26 Young People’s and 8 Junior Socie- 
ties in New England Yearly Meeting. The total 
membership is 1,073. For home missions they have 
given $98.53; for the Boys’ Training Home, Ramal- 
lah, Palestine, $884.37. There have been 30 acces- 
sions to the church from these societies, and 204 mem- 
bers are pledged to give two cents a week for mis- 
sions. <A steady growth exists here along all lines of 
work. Six new societies have been organized during 
the year, and 325 new members added in the past two 
years. 

From the reports gathered from all the Yearly 
Meeting Unions there have been 1,311 new members 
this year. The total membership is now 9,728. One 
year ago it was 10,745, and in 1902, 13,786, a loss 
of 4,058. At that time, however, but $1,105.65 
were given to foreign missions, while this year 9 year- 
ly meetings have given $5,861.26, more than four 
times the former amount—a splendid endorsement 
from all meetings of the increasing interest in spread- 
ing the gospel in foreign lands, in sending light to 
those in darkness. In 1902 there were 489 societies; 
in 1906, 481. 

In response to an inquiry into the special needs of 
the various societies a number of Yearly Meeting 
Unions call for field secretaries, telling of the need of 
a worker on the field, an able person who can give 
much of his or her time to the interest of Christian 
Endeavor. For the splendid results obtained by field 
secretaries we have but to read the reports of Califor- 
nia and New York Yearly Meetings. From a num- 
ber of societies comes the same cry—the need of more 
workers who will take the responsible places. It is 
usually true that the burden of any enterprise falls 
upon a few. “ But many are the blessings of that 
‘faithful few.’ ” One field secretary writes: “ More 
real prayer meetings, led by the Spirit, would add 
much to the spiritual life of the societies and their 
power for good.” 

From New England Yearly Meeting Union we 
have the following request: 

“We of this Union sincerely hope that the conven- 
tion will adopt a much simpler report blank for the 
use of all Yearly Meeting Christian Endeavor Unions, 
and devise some method of obtaining such reports. 
As an example, we tried to get an idea of what the 
different Unions are doing by their reports published 
in the yearly meeting minutes, but it was impossible 
to get anything satisfactory. Can not the Inter- 
national Union have a summary of all such Yearly 
Meeting Union reports published that one can have it 
for ready reference? There should be a ‘gain’ 
and ‘loss’ column, and provision for the Junior re- 
ports, which are usually given in separate places. This 
is a suggestion that would be most heartily endorsed, 
I am sure, by all whose duty it is to help secure sta- 
tistics.” 


or 
Or 
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Sone Views on Present Day Copics. 


SELF-PROTECTION. 
BY LUKE WOODARD. 


The above expression is used here not with refer- 
ence to the individual, but as applied to the church, 
and this paper will be devoted to an attempt to 
answer the question, “Is a church justified in the 
employment of disciplinary regulations to protect it- 
self in the maintenance of its doctrines and rules of 
discipline ?” | 

The various evangelical denominations known as 
Churches with distinctive names are agreed on most 
of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. Because 
of this they can combine and fraternize in many lines 
of philanthropic and Christian work without any 
compromise or surrender of their essential princi- 
ples. 

While this is true, each Church is organized on a 
basis of agreement on certain points of doctrine, and 
a particular form of church government, which dis- 
tinguish it from other denominational organizations 
or Churches. Membership in these is a voluntary 
matter, and one who consents to be a member is sup- 
posed to accept its acknowledged principles, both as 
to doctrine and rules of Discipline; for it would be 
a manifest inconsistency for one to seek or hold 
membership with a religious organization with which 
he was not in accord. 


It would be subversive of all order, and would re- 
sult in anarchy, for a Church to ignore the question 
of unity on the part of its membership with its ac- 
knowledged faith and rules of Discipline, though it 
would harmonize with apostolic instruction to receive 
one who was “weak in the faith”; but “in the 
faith,” as distinguished from “ not in the faith.” 


Such weakness is understood to relate to scruples 
in regard to indifferent things, and not to involve any 
turpitude of conduct, or rejection of essential doc- 
trine, or lack of a real experience of a change of 
heart. 


If accord with the Church in matters of faith and 
discipline is important for the private member, it is 
doubly so for those who occupy official positions, 
such as ministers and elders and instructors in Bibli- 
cal departments. The apostle makes a distinction in 
regard to this matter, as may be seen by a reference 
to 1 Tim. 3 and Titus 1. Those installed as teachers 
he would have to be “ apt to teach,” ‘‘ sound in the 
faith,” “ holding fast the faithful word, that he may 
be able by sound doctrine to exhort and to convince 
the gainsayers.” 

Our present Discipline, which has been accepted 
by most of the yearly meetings, contains directions 
in harmony with the foregoing. It contains a ‘ Dec- 
laration of Faith.” It requires the pastoral commit- 
tee, ‘‘ before presenting the name of an applicant for 
membership, to ascertain whether he makes a credi- 
ble profession of faith in Christ as his Saviour, and 
accepts the doctrines of the Christian religion as held 


by the Friends, whether his present life indicates the 
sincerity of his profession, and whether he will con- 
form to the rules of Discipline.” {Italics my own. | 

It specifies that ‘‘ persons who are known not to 
hold and teach doctrines as held by the Friends 
should not. be recorded or retained in the station of 
ministers or elders.” 


Pastors are required “ to carry on their labors in 
harmony with the principles of the denomination, 
and agreeably to the provisions of this Constitution 
and Discipline.” 

It provides further that “ each yearly meeting will 
use such method as it may deem best to ascertain the 
doctrinal views of ministers and elders.” 

Acting upon this suggestion one yearly meeting 
—that of California—has formulated a list of seven 
questions, which all the ministers of the yearly meet- 
ing are required to answer. I have not seen these 
questions, but I have sufficient confidence in that 
yearly meeting to lead me to conclude that I should 
not hesitate to answer them. I do not know what 
methods are adopted in other localities; it is, how- 
ever, to be presumed that a deliberative body repre- 
senting all the constituent quarterly meetings, would 
formulate questions quite as wisely as any that might 
be extemporized by a few persons appointed in some 
small local meeting whose committees are not always 
wisely chosen or eminently qualified for such im- 
portant business. 


Such a procedure is regarded by some as a back- 
ward step, but if it be so, what shall be said of the 
framers of our Discipline, which, as we have shown, 
makes it obligatory for meetings in some way to 
eatechize not only candidates for the ministry, but 


those who are already in the station of minister or 


elder, so as to ascertain their doctrinal views. 

If a Church would grow it must safeguard its min- 
istry, the means ordained of God for gathering in 
the unsaved and edifying believers. This can never 
be done by a spurious gospel, or unscriptural teach- 
ing, and the Church has a right to know that its offi- 
cial representatives will correctly represent the doc- 
trines and principles for which it stands, and it is in 
no sense an abridgement of true liberty, much less is 
it persecution, to withhold its endorsement from 
those who are not in accord with its confession of 
faith, and refuse them the privilege of teaching un- 
der its name whether as ministers or instructors in 
the Biblical departments of its denominational insti- 
tutions. Nor is a mode of inquiry as to the doctrinal 
position of ministers, such as California Yearly Meet- 
ing has instituted, remotely akin to an inquisition as 
if it were designed to compel belief, or extort an in- 
sincere profession. 

It is hardly in keeping with that candor and Chris- 
tian deference towards his fellow members which a 
minister should maintain to refuse to give unambigu- 
ous answers to questions respectfully presented in 
order to determine whether or not he is in agreement 
with the principles which his denomination has 
adopted as its basis of organization. To do so lays 
one justly liable to the charge of secretly entertain- 
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ing views which he considers at variance with those 
principles. — 

Those who are put in trust with the gospel, both 
by the Church and its Supreme Head, should, above 
all others, be transparent, open-faced; and if any one 


’ whom the particular Church to which he belongs has 


placed in the position of teacher, whether as minis- 
ter or instructor in the theological departments of 
its schools, finds he does not agree with its confession 
of faith, common honesty would require that he vol- 
untarily relinquish such position; nor is he to con- 


‘sider that himself alone is to determine the question 


of accord of his views with those upon which the 
organized body has united. No court of judicature 
allows an accused person to act as judge or jury. 

If the right to reform be urged, it may be answered 
that reformation attempted on any but constitutional 
lines is insubordination, and results in the subversion 
of good order and retrograde revolution. 

I would not have any one suppose that I consider 
that sound doctrine can take the place of experience. 
There is an important relation between the two, but 
however correct our views of Scripture doctrine, 
without an experience of the new birth we are out- 
side the pale of the true Church as really as those 
who hold false opinions at the same time that they 
are strangers to Christ. 

Fountain City, Ind., 8th mo. 2d, 1906. 


THE METHODISTS’ ATTITUDE. 


[The General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, has adopted an initial resolution 
looking to a new statement of faith for all the 
branches of Methodism. The California Christian 
Advocate has the following editorial comment upon 
this action, which was reprinted in the Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate.—Ep. | 

Now, as to the other doctrinal points, the atone- 
ment and the doctrine of Christian perfection, it is 
safe to say that no commission, no matter how care- 
fully selected, nor how well qualified on general prin- 
ciples, can produce a statement which will command 
the acceptance of the Church at large. The atone- 
ment has been the great doctrine of the Church, yet 
it has never been defined. It is fundamentally 
summed up in the brief scriptural statement, “ Christ 
died for us.” All theories of the atonement have 
been inadequate. What is true of the atonement is 
more intensely true of the doctrine of Christian per- 
fection. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, we 


venture, cannot formulate a statement on the doc- 


trine of Christian perfection which will be accepted 
by twenty per cent. of the ministers, not to speak of 
the laymen of the Church. It is an indefinable doc- 
trine for the primary reason that the experience is 
practically indefinable. Each soul in deep rich fel- 
lowship with God knows for itself, but cannot tell to 
another, the rapture of perfect love. All attempts 
to define it only mar it. Christian perfection is not 
a definable doctrine. The same is true of regenera- 
tion, and other purely experimental doctrines of the 
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Church. The Church must content itself with the 
scriptural statement of these doctrines: “ Perfect 
love casteth out fear.” “ The Spirit itself beareth 
witness.” ‘‘ Ye must be born again.” 

It is probably too soon to say that this movement 
is reactionary and full of danger to the Church. Our 
respect for the scholarship of Doctor Tillett prevents 
us from saying in this particular all we think. We 
venture two or three remarks. First, the trend of 
religious thought in all the Churches is against the 
dogmatic statement of doctrinal truth. The nucleus 
of primary and elemental truth in the Christian sys- 
tem is growing less and less in bulk, cutting out all 
speculative details and reducing and intensifying the 
vital element of common truth. All the theories of 
the atonement, the governmental, the substitution- 
ary, the moral theory, have fallen into desuetude, and 
only the common and universally admitted truth, 
“ Christ died for us,” remains. The inevitable ten- 
dency is to reduce, not expand creeds. 

Secondly, creeds are products of experience. The 
experience must change before the creed can change. 
Creeds do not produce experience. This is the first 
time in the history of Methodism when the Church 
has seriously considered a fixed creed necessary to its 
progress. One of the glories of Methodism has been, 
and is, the flexibility of its doctrinal fabric. It holds 
to a few axiomatic and self-evident truths, but the 
working force of Methodism has been its untram- 


‘meled independence. 


Che International Desson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON X. NINTH MONTH 2, 1906. 
BARTIM.EZUS. AND. ZACCH ZEUS. 
Luke 18: 35 to 19: 10, 


GOLDEN TExT: The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost. Luke 19 : 10, 


DAILy READINGS. 

Second-day, Eighth mo. 27.—Bartimus healed, Luke 18: 35-43. 

Third-day, Eighth mo, 28.—Another account, Matt. 20: 29-34, 

Fourth-day, Eighth mo. 29.—Zaccheeus saved. Luke 19: 1-10. 

Fifth-day, Eighth mo. 30.—Author of salvation. Heb. 5: 1-9. 

Sixth-day, Eighth mo, 31.—Use of opportunity. Isa. 55: 6-13. 

Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 1.—Oonfession and salvation. Rom. 10: 1-13. 

First-day, Ninth mo, 2.—Christ’s mission. Isa, 61: 1-3; Luke 4: 16-22, 

Time.—Spring of 30 A.D., about a week before 
the crucifixion. 

Place.—Jericho, a city about fifteen miles north- 
east of Jerusalem, but much below it in the valley of 
the Jordan. 

Rulers.—Same as in last lesson. 

Parallel Passages.—For Luke 18: 35-43; Matthew 
20: 29-34; Mark 10: 46-52. For the Zaccheeus inci- 
dent, none. 

The incident of the blind man is given in Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, though with considerable variation. 
Matthew and Mark make it occur as Jesus leaves 
Jericho; Luke as he enters it; Matthew says two 
blind men, Luke one. The difference may be ex- 
plained in several ways. The essential thing was the 
miracle; that all agree on. As Matthew was doubt- 
less present it is probable that there were two blind 
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men, and that the miracle was wrought as Jesus left 
Jericho. These slight, unimportant variations con- 
firm rather than injure the substantial accuracy of 
the narrative, for had it been forged, care would have 
been taken to make all parts agree. 

35. “Jericho.” Its nearness to Jerusalem made 
it a favorite residence for the priests when off duty, 
and as it was of considerable commercial importance 
theie were many tax gatherers (publicans). ‘‘ Blind 
man.” Mark gives his name, Bar-timeeus, the son of 
Timeus. ‘“ Begging.” There was scarcely anything 
a blind man could do except beg. 

36. “ The multitude.” It was the time when the 
Jews were going up to the Passover. 

37. “ Jesus of Nazareth.” The fame of Jesus asa 
great prophet and healer had reached Jericho. 


38. “ Thou Son of David.” This was the title of | 
the Messiah, and so the blind man spoke to Jesus as | 


to the Messiah. One of the signs of the Messiah was 
that he was to open the eyes of the blind. (Isa 29: 
18 42s 7.) 

39. It was quite natural that the crowds should 
rebuke a blind beggar. Note the earnestness of the 
man. 

40. Compare the account in Mark. 

41. Jesus knew what he wished, but knew that it 
was well that he should put his request in words. To 
do this makes a man understand his position better; 


it makes him formulate his wishes, and to do this | 
| Zaccheus saw Jesus he was one of the lost. Sec- 


makes him examine his own position carefully. It 
is a great thing in spiritual matters to be definite. 

42. “ And Jesus said unto him, Receive thy sight; 
thy faith hath made thee whole.” R. V. The faith 
was apparent in his recognition of Jesus as the Mes- 
slah. 

43. He followed Jesus, giving glory to God for his 
eure. 


19:1. “ Was passing through Jericho.” Appar- 


ently Jesus had not expected to stop. 

2. “ A man called by name Zaccheeus; and he was 
chief publican and he was rich.” R. V. “ A chief 
publican ” means a chief officer among the tax gath- 
erers. “ Rich.” Verse 8 rather implies that he had 
gained his wealth through extortion. He was a Jew. 

3. “Sought.” The tense is imperfect and implies 
that he kept seeking to see Jesus. ‘ Who he was.’ 
‘Which one was Jesus. ‘ Press.” Crowd. 

4. His earnestness was very apparent, and the 
more remarkable for rich persons do not generally 
take so much trouble publicly. It was not curiosity 
therefore, but a genuine desire to see Jesus. “‘ Syca- 
more tree.” A fig-mulberry, not our sycamore. It 
is usually a short tree with thick trunk and wide- 
spreading branches. 

5. Christ read his heart and answered his un- 
spoken wish for a personal interview. No other in- 
stance of Christ’s inviting himself is recorded. 

6. Zaccheeus at once complied with the invitation 
of Jesus, and did it joyfully. 

7. “They all murmured.” The crowd. “He is 
gone in to lodge with a man that is a sinner.” Amer. 
R. V. Every publican in the eye of a Jew was a sin- 


ner, and to eat with such was a defilement. It was 
to them inconceivable that a great Prophet could con- 
sort with sinners. This was perhaps as great a stum- 
bling block to the Jews, in Jesus’ conduct as any. 

8. Zacchzeus doubtless heard these words and ex- 
pressed his determination. The probability is that in 
accord with a common practice the present tenses m 


this verse have a future or purposive signification, so — 


that the meaning really is, “ Lord, behold the half of 
my goods I intend to give to the poor; and if I have 
wrongfully exacted anything I will restore fourfold.” 
Compare Luke 12: 54; Ool. 3: 6. “ Fourfold.” Com- 
pare Ex. 22: 1; Lev. 6: 5. It will be seen that Zac- 
cheeus purposed much more than the Law required. 
“Tf I have wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I 
restore him fourfold.” R. V. This is clearer than 
the old version. 

9. “ To-day is salvation come to this house.” Zac- 
cheeus had shown the proofs needed for salvation— 
repentance, confession, willingness to make restitu- 
tion, holding his property at the call of God. “ For- 
asmuch as he also is a Son of Abraham.” This is not 
very clear. It may mean, Though he is a publican 
he is still a Jew, and therefore a partaker of all the 
privileges and promises of the Jews. Or it may 
mean, For he is a true spiritual Son of Abraham, as 
shown by His deeds. Compare Rom. 2: 28, 29; Gal. 


bese v: 


10. Primarily this verse would indicate that till 


ondarily, it proclaims the great mission of Christ. 


Christian Endeauor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH SECOND, 1906. 


SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS. 


Second-day, Eighth mo. 27.— ‘‘ Seeing they see not.’’ Isa. 6 : 10-13. 
Third-day, Eighth mo. 28.— ‘‘ Loving darkness. ”’ John 3: 16-21. 
Fourth-day, Eighth mo. 29.—Knowledge and sin. John 15: 18-25. 
Fifth-day, Eighth mo, 30.—Blind guides. Matt. 23 : 16-26, 

Sixth-day, Eighth mo.31.—Doubly enlightened. Acts9: 8-20. 

Seventh-day, Ninth mo, 1.—Light for all. Isa. 42: 13-17. 

Spiritual unseeingness is a progressive disease, de- 
veloping with continuing disuse of the organs of spir- 
itual vision and with the consequent increasing dis- 
taste or unconcern for spiritual sights. It affects not 
merely those who are unwilling to see, but those as 
well who are willing not to see,—who find the ma- 
terial and fleshly so attractive and temporarily suffi- 
cient that higher ranges of life are unnoticed. 

Bunyan’s man with the muck-rake not only devel- 
oped a physical attitude that shut off the view of the 
crown, but he suffered doubtless from a sort of 
myopia that would have made it unrecognizable as an 
objection of worth even if his attention could for a 
moment have been drawn towards it. 

There is a paraphernalia of rightness that makes a 
brave show to the eyes of the worldly-minded,— 
“good enough for anybody,’—may be “ better than 
some of your church members”’; but the very fact 
that such comparisons come into mind bespeak a 
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knowledge that increases sin. No righteousness 
worthy of the name cares for a comparison with a fel- 
low’s, and if we are striving to bolster ours up thus 
and are inclined to give thanks that we are not as 
other men, it is a pretty safe conclusion that we need 
a spiritual eye-opening, so that we may see “no man, 
save Jesus only.” 

The man that was blind and knew it said, “ Lord, 
that I may receive my sight.” And because Jesus 
came “that they which see not may see,” this man 
received his sight and glorified God. But a judicial 
blindness overtakes those who, claiming vision, refuse 
the light; and so the paradox is wrought, and they 
which see become blind. 

The light is according to the need and the spirit 
of receptiveness. No flaming sword intervened be- 
tween the temptation and the tempted in the Garden, 
but there was a clear ray of light. It was ignored, 
and lost. If we will to walk in the light, we have it; 
but we must walk. It is not for mere illumination, 
but for use. It was when Paul went to Damascus that 
he saw, while disobedience could have meant only 
continued and deepening blindness. 


Things af Interest Amang Ourselues. 


Fred E. Smith will have charge of the Biblical work in Spice- 
land Academy the coming year. 

Edgar L. Requa will do pastoral work in the meeting at 
Traverse City, Mich., during the coming year. 

W. Mahlon Perry, pastor in the meeting at Whittier, Cal., 
has been confined to his room with la grippe. 

North Branch Academy, North Branch, Kan., opens Ninth 
month 4th. D, W. Lawrence, of Earlham, principal; Gertrude 
McClung, of Friends’ University, assistant. 

The Evangelistic and Church Extension Board of California 
Yearly Meeting held a very interesting and profitable meeting 
at Pasadena on the 27th, planning for future work. 

Oliver M. Frazer, who has been doing pastoral work in 
Whitewater Meeting, Ind., will continue his studies in the 
Biblical Department at Earlham College during the coming 

ear. 

; The new meeting called Lowell, three miles southeast of 
Whittier, Cal., opened in a very encouraging manner. The 
first two Sabbath services were well attended, and it is quite 
likely that a large meeting house will be needed soon. 

Dr. William L. Pearson, of Penn College, Oskaloosa, Ia., spent 
a few days at Mount Pocono, Pa., last week, and on First-day, 
the 11th instant, he gave an address to the guests of Pocono 
Inn on “ The Principles of Friends Tested by Persecution.” 

B. F. Arnold and family have located at Whittier, Cal., 
where he has bought and taken charge of the Whittier Register, 
a paper that he assisted in starting years ago. Nannie M. Arn- 
old will continue the publication of The Christian Workman, 
and hopes to increase its size and usefulness. 

Amos Sanders conducted the services, both morning and even- 
ing, at Whittier, Cal. the 5th inst. His sermons were strong, 
logical and spiritual, and were much appreciated by the con- 
gregation.. President Tebbetts and Prof. Harris recently vis- 
ited some of the meetings in the interest of the college. 

Walnut Creek Quarterly Meeting was held at North Branch, 
Kan., the 11th and 12th inst., followed by the Biblical Insti- 
tute of the quarterly meeting. Nathan Brown, of Cherokee, 
Okla., was in attendance. He gave much practical teaching, 
preaching two sermons and giving four addresses. His labors 
were greatly appreciated by the quarterly meeting. Frank- 
lin and Mary Moon Meredith each occupied important places 
on the program for the institute. 

Van Wert Quarterly Meeting was held at Van Wert, O., from 
the 3d to the 5th instant. Ira C. Johnson, yearly meeting 
superintendent of Indiana Yearly Meeting; John McMillan and 
Isaiah Jay, the two latter doing pastoral service in the quarter; 
also Pearl Williams, from Marion, Ind., were present. Tenny- 
son Lewis, the pastor, and Margaret Craigg, resident minister 
were also in attendance. The meeting was of unusual interest. 
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The Bible School and Christian Endeavor at this place and 
Ladies’ Mite Society are all in a very flourishing condition. 

Charles §, Hubbard, whose obituary appears in our columns 
this week, was born in Milton, Ind., Ninth month Ist, 1829. 
He was one of the first students to enter Friends’ Boarding 
School, now Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. He married 
Martha White at Friends’ Meeting, near Salem, Ind., Eleventh 
month 7th, 1850, and six children were born to them, five now 
remaining to cheer and comfort his blind widow. In 1864 he 
was appointed by the governor of the State one of the Board 
of Trustees of the Soldiers’ Orphan Home at Knightstown, Ind, 
He was one of the leading Friends in raising an endowment. 
fund for Earlham College, and traveled extensively in this good 
work. In 1876 he was elected Representative from Henry 
County to the Indiana State Legislature. He was widely 
known in public service in organizing “ Humane Societies ” and 
“Bands of Mercy,” being engaged in this noble work for eigh- 
teen years. His funeral took place from his residence in Rays- 
ville, Ind., on Sixth month 4th, 1906, and was largely attended 
by relatives, Friends, neighbors and others. 

The Friends of Washington met in their second Conference 
at Everett on the 21st and 22d of last month, with more than 
150 Friends present. Allen and Naomi Jay, of Indiana, and 
Marion George, John Frederic Hanson and Harvey D. Crumley, 
of Oregon Yearly Meeting, were present and had very accepta- 
ble service. This Conference was of special importance on ac- 
count of the desire to settle the question of which yearly meet- 
ing, Oregon or Indiana, should be requested to take the responsi- 
bility for the future of this work. Seattle and Everett Monthly 
Meetings already belonged to Indiana Yearly Meeting, and 
Tacoma Monthly Meeting desired to be united to these two 
monthly meetings, but they had their membership in Oregon 
Yearly Meeting. After a full canvass of the subject, it was 
thought that the time had come to make a request for a 
quarterly meeting, and thus unite all three of these meetings. 
It was therefore decided to request Winchester Quarterly Meet- 
ing, Indiana Yearly Meeting, to set up a quarterly meeting at 
Seattle on the first Seventh-day in First month, 1907, to be 
called “Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting.’ Seattle Monthly 
Meeting and Everett Monthly Meeting have concurred, and the 
request has gone forward. This means much for the future of 
“ Quakerism ” in this State. This visit of beloved Friends from 
a distance was a very great blessing to all. Friends are looking 
forward to many and great things in the future of this field 
of service, 

The week beginning with the 5th instant will not soon be 
forgotten by San Diego Friends. On First-day great blessings 
came upon the people, as R. Esther Smith delivered the mes- 
sages. Never has the meeting been so stirred and interested 
along missionary lines as now. The coming of nearly forty 
Friends from Whittier, Pasadena, Long Beach and other points 
on Third-day to hold a Friends’ Conference meant the continu- 
ation of good things. Among the visitors and speakers were 
Thomas Armstrong, President Charles Tebbetts and wife, of 
Whittier College; Elwood Mills, Professor Albertson and wife, 
Nannie Arnold, Ida Curtis, Marguerite Tabor, for eleven years 
a missionary in Central Mexico; also John S, Turner, a returned 
missionary from Mexico City, who has been laboring for six 
years among that people. On Third-day evening the first meet- 
ing of the Conference opened with a time of very earnest 
prayer, many vocalizing their petitions, President Tebbetts 
preached with much earnestness and power. Fourth-day after- 
noon was devoted to missions. The work of California 
Friends in Mexico, Alaska and Guatemala was presented by 
Margaret Tabor, John S. Turner, Imelda A. Tebbetts, Nannie 
Arnold and others. Friends of California Yearly Meeting are 
undertaking and expecting great things in foreign mission 
fields, about one-half of its membership now being Alaskans. 
On Fourth-day evening the work of the Christian Endeavor 
Societies was discussed by Anna Tomlinson and others. The 
work of Whittier College was presented by President Tebbetts 
and Professor Albertson, 


MARRIED. 


Hanson—Purvis.—At high noon, Eighth month 8th, 1906, 
at the Union Street Friends’ Meeting House, Kokomo, Ind., 
Milton Hanson, Westfield, Ind., and Emma Newsom Purvis, 
Kokomo, Ind. Their future home will be Westfield, Ind. 


DIED. 


Hunparp.—At his residence in Raysville, Ind., Sixth month 
2d, 1906, Charles 8. Hubbard, son of Richard J. Hubbard, aged 
77 years. He was a man of noble life. 
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Events and Comments. 


The Pope has directed the Roman 
Catholic authorities to defy the recent 
French law which decrees that all Cath- 
olic churches and church property shall 
be controlled by lay, religious or cul- 
tural associations formed in accordance 
with the law of association. He has 
asked that a course of passive resistance 
be pursued. 


A series of earthquake shocks caused 
considerable damage on the western 
coast of South America, the evening of 
the 17th. Chili was the centre of the 
disturbance, and the city of Valparaiso 
seems to have suffered most. Reports 
are only partial, but it is feared that the 
destruction may equal that caused by 
the California disaster. 


A strenuous effort is being made, 
headed by the National Anti-Saloon 
League, to bring the entire new State of 
Oklahoma in as a no-license State. It 
will be remembered that Congress de- 
termined this question affirmatively, so 
far as Indian Territory and the Indian 
Reservations of Oklahoma are concerned, 
and the contrast is now on to elect a 
constitutional convention that will either 
establish no-license in the remaining por- 
tions or will permit the people to adopt 
this policy. It will be a terrific fight, 
but if the campaign is backed up proper- 
ly by the Christian people of the entire 
nation, there are large hopes of a great 
victory. 


President Gokhale, of the late India 
National Congress, held at Benarz, de- 
clared some months ago in London that 
he believed that the great majority of 
the people in India were prepared for 
total prohibition of the beverage liquor 
traffic. One of the journals of India, the 
Abkari, for last month says: “There is 
not a single organ of India whose opinion 
does not support this view.” It is en- 
couraging to know that the rank and file 
of the thinking people of a great coun- 
try like India are opposed to the use of 
alcoholic beverages. There may be ob- 
stacles in the way which delay reform, 
‘but with such a sentiment the reform is 
bound to come. 


The Pulajanes, a warlike tribe on 
Leyte. one of the Philippine Islands, 
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have from time to time treacherously 
killed a number of troops. They have 
never been able to meet the United 
States regulars in open battle, but they 
persist in using stealth to oppose the 
rule of Americans. It is now reported 
that those high in authority in the 
Islands have decided that the Pulajanes 
must be utterly annihilated. We have 
become accustomed to apologies for the 
severe measures which the heroes of an- 
cient Israel used in executing what they 
believed to be the will of Jehovah by 
assigning them to an age where the se- 
vere struggle of the survival of the fit- 
test had not yet felt the ameliorating in- 
fluence of the gospel of love; but what is 
to be our excuse for exterminating a be- 
nighted people, simply because they have 
not yet learned how to “keep their 
place ?” 


The subject of greatest popular inter- 
est brought before the Pan-American 
Conference was the completion of a rail- 
way making a continuous line from Que- 
bec to Buenos Ayres, the capital of Ar- 
gentina and one of the four American 
cities having a population of more than 
a million. Outlines of survey for sucha 
road have been for several years in the 
hands of the United States Government, 
having been made during the administra- 
tion of President McKinley. It is pro- 
posed by the Mexican delegates that the 
work be divided into three sections, 
the first to belong to the United States, 
Panama and Colombia, the second to 
Mexico and Central America, and the 
third to the South American countries 
through which the road is to pass. Of 
the entire length from New York to 
Buenos Ayres, about 10,400 miles, two- 
thirds are already completed or being 
built. All that part is finished which 
would fall to the United States, except 
845 miles in Colombia, and a section in 
Panama. In that country and Central 
America, is a gap of 1,200 miles, with 
450 in Ecuador and 1,200 in Peru. The 
cost of completing this work is estimated 
by the committee appointed by the Pan- 
American Conference in 1902 to be 
$185,000,000, which is Jess than that of 
the Panama Canal, and not much more 
than the cost of the new transcontinen- 
tal line across Canada. This achieve- 
ment accomplished will mean more to 
this Western Hemisphere than the Cape 
to Cairo Railroad to the Old World, and 
it is likely to become a fact within the 
lifetime of the present generation. 


The most spectacular struggle yet wit- 
nessed between a powerful corporation 
and the public was the fight which took 
place last week between the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company and the people 
who wished to ride from New York to 
Coney Island for one fare. The company 
has heretofore collected two fares each 
way between the Metropolis and its sea- 
shore resort. The people objected to 
this and brought suit against the com- 
pany, claiming that it was not lawful 
to collect more than one fare for a con- 
tinuous ride in the borough of Brooklyn. 
The Court sustained this contention, but 
the transit company refused to recognize 
the decree until it was sustained by a 
higher tribunal. In the meantime they 
held they had the right to collect double 
fare. On the contrary, the people in- 
sisted on riding for one fare until the de- 
cree of the Court was reversed. Passen- 
gers refused to pay the second fare, and 
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the employees of the company forcibly 
ejected them from the cars. This excited 
the citizens, and great crowds congre- 
gated near the stations where the un- 
loading took place and shouted defiance 
at the traction officials. It was with 
extreme difficulty that the police pre- 
vented violence. The trouble has been 
temporarily relieved by the company’s 
issuing a rebate slip, but it is extreme- 
ly interesting to know what will be the 
final outcome of the issues involved. Are 
we to enter upon a new era in which 
powerful corporations on the one hand 
and private citizens on the other will 
take upon themselves the responsibility 
of interpreting the decrees of our courts, 
and carry out their interpretations, even 
in defiance of police orders? 


The General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, has 
adopted an initial resolution looking to a 
new statement of faith for all the 
branches of Methodism. The following 
is the preamble and resolution: 

“While reaffirming our absolute faith 
in our twenty-five articles of religion, 
we do not believe that in their present 


- form they meet the existing needs of the 


church as a statement of the doctrinal 
system of Evangelical Methodist 
Arminianism. Believing that the differ- 
ent branches of world-wide Methodism 
that are represented in a world-wide 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference, can 
and should unite in the preparation of 
such a statement of our common faith as 
needed, and believing that this General 
Conference should take such steps as 
may be necessary to secure in the early 
future the co-operation of other repre- 
sentative Methodist Churches in the pre- 


(Continued on page 559.) 


MORE THAN MONEY 
A Minister Talks About Grape Nuts. 


“My first stomach trouble began back 
in 1895,” writes a minister in Nebr., “ re-‘ 
sulting from hasty eating and eating too 
much. I found no relief from medicine 
and grew so bad that all food gave me 
great distress. 

“Tt was that sore, gnawing, hungry 
feeling in my stomach that was so dis- 
tressing, and I became a_ sick man. 
Grape-Nuts was recommended as a food 
that could be easily digested. 

“Leaving the old diet that had given 
me so much trouble, I began to eat 
Grape-Nuts with a little cream and 
sugar. The change effected in 24 hours 
was truly remarkable, and in a few 
weeks I was back to health again. 

“My work as a minister calls me 
away from home a great deal, and re- 
cently I drifted back to fat meat and 
indigestible foods, which put me again 
on the sick list. 

“So I went back to Grape-Nuts and 
cream and in four days I was put right 
again. The old dull headaches are gone, 
stomach comfortable, head clear, and it 
is a delight to pursue my studies and 
work. 

“Grape-Nuts food is worth more than 
money to me and I hope this may in- 
duce some sufferer to follow the same 
course I have.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“ There’s a reason.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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paration of a new statement of our faith, 
we therefore offer the following resolu- 
tion: Resolved, That the College of 
Bishops be requested to appoint a com- 
mission of five members, one of whom 
shall be a_ bishop, which shall invite 
other branches of Methodism to unite 
with us in the preparation of such a 
statement of our faith, and such an ex- 
pression of our doctrinal system as is 
called for in our day, and this commis- 
sion shall represent our church in the 
preparation of the same.” 


A recent item in the Congregationalist 
is very suggestive. It at least indicates 
the disappearance of animosity between 
Protestant sects. “Interchange of min- 
isters among Protestant denominations 
has greatly increased during the last 
two decades. Once it was regarded as 
akin to lapse of Christian faith for a 
minister to leave his own denomination 
and take the name of another. Now such 
changes attract slight notice, if any. The 
Congregational Year Book enrolls 6,059 
ministers, and in the last five years over 
1,100 names have been dropped from its 
list. Nearly 500 of these are accounted 
for by death, but 656 whose names have 
disappeared from the list are supposed to 
be living. What has become of them? 
The State secretaries omitted 385 in 
their reports to National Secretary An- 
derson without giving any reason for the 
omission. Of the remainder, 156 joined 
other denominations. Presbyterians re- 
ceived 76; Methodists, 21; Episcopalians, 
13; Baptists, 12; Unitarians, 11; while 
11 more were distributed among six 
other denominations and 12 went to 
ehurehes not named. 


SALLOW FACES 
Often Caused by Coffee Drinking. 


How many persons realize that coffee 
so disturbs digestion that it produces a 
muddy, yellow complexion? 

A ten days’ trial of Postum Food Cof- 
fee has proven a means, in thousands of 
cases, of clearing up bad complexions. 

A Washn. young lady tells her experi- 
ence: 

* All of us—father, mother, sister and 
brother—had used tea and coffee for 
many years until finally we all had 
stomach troubles more or less. 

“We were all sallow and troubled with 
pimples, breath bad, disagreeable taste 
in the mouth, and all of us simply so 
many bundles of nerves. 

“We didn’t realize that coffee was the 
cause of the trouble until one day we 
ran out of coffee and went to borrow 
some from a neighbor. She gave us 
some Postum and told us to try that. 

“ Although we started to make it, we 
all felt sure we would be sick if we 
missed our strong coffee, but we were 
forced to try Postum and were surprised 
to find it delicious. 

“We read the statements on the pkg., 
got more and in a month and a half you 
wouldn’t have known us. We were all 
able to digest our food without any 
trouble, each one’s skin became clear, 
tongues cleaned off and nerves in fine 
condition. We never use anything now 
but Postum. There is nothing like it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “ The 


‘Road to Wellville.” “There’s a reason.” 


A TRINITY. 
BY GEORGE M. HICKS. 


Go on in faith! 
God! 
Do thou each daily task, Himself believe, 
Nor fear that toilsome path the Christ 
hath trod, 
His blessing ample, full, complete, re- 
ceive! 


For fruitage trust thy 


Go on in hope, though dark and drear the 
way, 

His hand in thine, thy load within thy 
heart! 

Though night-time now, will surely come 
His day, 

In confidence enact thou then thy part! 


Go on in love, be rooted, grounded thou! 

The sum of all His wondrous laws divine 

In this are one, this trinity know now, 

To faith and hope and love thyself in- 
cline! 


Collins, N. Y. 


Dr. James B. Angell, the president of 
the University of Michigan, was invited 
to dinner at the Chinese Legation in 
Washington some years ago. 

The doctor sat at the right hand of the 
Minister. The floor of the dining room 
was waxed and slippery, and there were 
no rugs. He endeavored to move back 
his chair. It slipped and the dignified 
educator slid under the table. 

He arose much confused, but not a Chi- 
nese said a word or gave any sign of hav- 
ing seen the accident. Ten minutes later 
his Chinese host tried to move back his 
chair and he, too, slid under the table. 
He got up and resumed his seat, and 
none of the Chinese made a sign. 


NOTICES. 


The Foreign Missionary Board of 
Western Yearly Meeting are needing a 
man who is a minister and his wife for 
service in their field in Mexico. For par- 
ticulars communicate with Sarah J. 
King, corresponding secretary, Carmel, 
Ind., or Caroline M. Wright, president, 
Kokomo, Ind. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


The clerks of the Meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing desire to have the reports sent in as 
soon as the quarterly meetings are held. 
Send them please to Martilia Cox, 807 
Division Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, in Damascus, O., 
Eighth month 24th. Edward Mott, clerk, 
249 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, O. 

Iowa Yearly Meeting, in Oskaloosa, 
Ia., Eighth month 28th. Stephen M. 
Hadley, clerk, Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Virtue is finer than any of the arts. 


Keeping your eye on Christ k 
off the world. Mag 


Policy sits on the fence while princip] 
fights the battle. aia 


The more perfect the trust, the more 
perfect the peace. 


EXTREMELY LOW RATES SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST VIA 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


$17.75; Washington to Atlanta, Ga., and 
return, account National Dental 
Association and Auxiliaries, 
September 14th to 21st; tickets 
sold September 12th, final limit 
September 25th.* 

$17.75; Washington to Atlanta, Ga., and 
return, account Homecoming for 
Georgians, October 10th and 
llth; tickets sold October 9th 
and 10th, final limit October 
20th.* 

$17.75; Washington to Atlanta, Ga., and 
return, account Carriage Build- 
ers’ National Association, Oc- 
tober 21st to 27th; tickets sold 
October 19th and 20th, final 
limit October 30th. 

$17.75; Washington to Atlanta, Ga., and 
return, account National Asso- 
ciation Retail Druggists, Octo- 
ber Ist to 5th; tickets sold Sep- 
tember 27th to October 3d, final 
limit October 7th.* 

$27.75; Washington to Gulfport, Miss., 
and return, account General 
Convention Daughters of Con- 
federacy, November 14th to 
17th; tickets sold November 
12th and 13th, final limit No- 
vember 28th. 

$23.25; Washington to Memphis, Tenn., 
and return, account Interna- 
tional Convention Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, October 18th to 
21st; tickets sold October 15th 
to 18th, final limit October 
30th.* 

$23.25; Washington to Memphis, Tenn., 
and return, account National 
Baptist Convention (Colored), 
September 12th to 19th; tickets 
sold September 9th to 12th, final 
limit September 20th. 

$64.90; Washington to Mexico City, 
Mex., and return, account Inter- 
national Geological Congress, 
August 21st to September 14th; 
tickets sold August 14th to.31st, 
final limit 90 days from date of 


sale. 
$27.75; Washington to New Orleans, 
La., and return, account Bi- 


ennial Meeting, Supreme Lodge. 
Knights of Pythias, October 
15th to 25th; tickets sold Octo- 
ber 12th to 15th, final limit Oc- 
tober 30th.* 

Washington to Dallas, Texas, 
and return, account Interna- 
tional Association of Fire En- 
gineers, October 9th to 12th; 
tickets sold October 9th to 12th, 
final limit 21 days from date of 
sale. : 

*An extension may be secured by de- 
positing ticket with Special Agent in 
New Orleans and paying extra fee of 50 
cents. 

For full particulars write Charles L. 
Hopkins, D. P. A., Southern Railway Co., 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$39.05; 
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FINANCIAL. 
OuR CUSTOMERS 


35 YEARS Have TESTED 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 
List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 
310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


6 en. Mortgages 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY 
Mortgages, ete. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Lands 


are advancing rapidly in value. We have some 
near Friends’ Colony to offer still at $11.00 to $15.00 
per acre, % cash. Town lots in Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Battleford, Edmonton. 


W. C. McCHEANE, Halcyonia Sask., or 


KENNEDY BROS., 16=20 Osborne St., 
Winnipeg 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 
Our splended system has developed out of this vast 
experience. Our first mortgages upon homes in 
Eastern Kansas will net you six per cent., and 
there is no better security on earth. Responsible 
agents wanted. Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


William S. 
Yarnall 


118 S.15th Street 


Philadelphia 


S. F; BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


(yur » 


The Best Easy 
Chairs 


for old age are bought 
early. They are called 
endowments. Get par- 
ticulars free. No impor- 
tunity. | 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921=3-5 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 


L 
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Here is a little book which will have a message for 
spiritually-minded people in all 
Churches. It tells what the Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment and Prayer mean to a man who is in sympathy 
with the scientific and historical spirit of the age. It 
is positive, constructive, reverent, and it will bring 
illumination to its readers. 

The teachings of the book are grounded on experi- 
ence, and they will help the reader to find a closer 
touch with the actual verities of religion. 

The British Friend says: 

“In reading these pages we are constantly re- 
minded of Henry Drummond. The great difference 
is that here is a competent student of philosophy. 
. . . There is something in these pages which cannot 
fail to grip the attention and compel the mind, as a 
message from one who has wrestled himself with the 
great problems that confront us all and has entered 


thinking and 


into rest.” 


Cloth, 16mo, 125 pages. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW BOOK 


RUFUS M. JONES, A.M., Litt.D., 


Professor of Philosophy at Haverford College 


AUTHOR OF 


‘Social Law in the Spiritual World,” “ George 
“ Fox,” “ Eli and Sybil Jones,” “ Prac- 


tical Christianity,” ete. 


THE DOUBLE SEARCH 


STUDIES IN ATONEMENT 
AND PRAYER 


Regal Antique Paper, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. Price $0.75 net (postage, 5 cents extra. ) 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006-1016 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


More souls are saved through service 
than by sermons. 


“Can any little boy,” asked the new 
teacher, “tell me the difference between 
a lake and an ocean ?-” 

“JT can,” replied Edward, whose wis- 
dom had been learned from experience. 
“Lakes are much pleasanter to swallow 
when you fall in.”—Youth’s Companion. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch adver- 
tisement in “The American Friend” is 
only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 for 
six months, or $36.40 for a year, inserted 
every week. Correspondence with ad- 
vertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Whittier College 


‘By the western sea, where sets the sun” 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 
In the ‘Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years. 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? 


$200 


pays for tuition, books, and room and board in our home-like 
dormitory, for one year. 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wnuittier, catirornia 


Please mention “The American 
Friend” when answering advertisements, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers ot 
‘Phe American Friend” to this column, It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. per Fine each imsertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 
NAS BRL RO SS SA iy SR EEN a Re 


CHAIRS Rushed *t2s 

USNEO rusneo 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on sa at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 


LLU, 
ISMLZAN 
iH} 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


chair seats. Established 1880 Pacific and Michigan Avenues 


GEO. W. BRENN ANTIC igs 
1308 N.MarshallSt., Philadelphia ahem binding Pe?! 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


WANTED.-— Mothev’s helper for Friends’ family 
in Philadelphia. Address D., The American 
Friend, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

WANTED:—Middle aged man and wife (Friends) 
desire family to take comfortable, modern house 
and board them. Convenient location in country, 
twenty miles from Philadelphia. Family of two 
preferred. Would also consider application of sat- 
isfactory housekeeper, if aboye arrangement is 
not carried out. Write fully to T., American 
Friend, 1010 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


The man who confesses his ignorance is 
on the road to wisdom. 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of a lifetime. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 


a eos dae ee teva Alemania 2 Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,701,293.84 
; Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 
JOSEPH G. FOGG a fae : 


Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N.W. Cor.15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Pervetual 


BNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which interest is allowed 


7,495,933.28 


And is empowered by jaw to act as EXECUTO\ 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS. 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins, Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP; Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Offieer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY 
T, WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S, WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vor. XIII. 


THE WORK OF EVANGELIZING. 

Tue marvelous thing about primitive Christianity 
was its evangelizing power. The Church at Jerusa- 
lem was deeply exercised over legal questions and 
ways of procedure, but in almost every quarter of 
the world outside the Jewish capital there was found 
to be a band of disciples proclaiming the new truth. 
Before a single one of our present gospels had been 
written nearly every great city of the empire had its 
Christian Church, its little center of life and activity 
formed. We are able to trace Paul’s work pretty 
accurately, but his work was only a part of a world- 
wide movement which in three centuries won a pagan 
empire to Christ. Who formed the Church in Rome ? 
Nobody knows. Who started the exceedingly fruit- 
ful missions in Antioch? The first workers are un- 
named. Who laid the foundations of the work in 
Alexandria, which has influenced the world for eigh- 
teen hundred years? We know nothing about these 
workers. Who kindled the spark in Damascus which 
Saul was trying to stamp out when he saw the light 
above the brightness of the sun? It was some un- 
named believers. 

We only know that these first Christians were un- 
wearied in their efforts to give others what they 
themselves had received. They literally acted upon 
the motto, “The world for Christ in this genera- 
tion.” They had no organized Church back of 
them. They had no home mission committees. They 
had no imvested funds. They had nothing but faith 
and consecration. The opposition was tremendous, 
the dangers unparalleled, and the prospects of suc- 
cess exceedingly slender. But they knew Christ and 
were working for Him. To be a Christian in those 
days meant to help make other Christians. 

We often talk of “ primitive Christianity revived.” 
There are a good many things about primitive Chris- 
tianity which we do not revive. It was very far from 
perfect, as any readers of Paul’s epistle may see. 
But we do need a return of this great evangelizing 
spirit. We discuss our various kinds of orthodoxy. 
We thresh over and over the old straw of controver- 
sies. We have elaborate machinery and carefully- 
constructed systems. But we lack the real apostolic 
spirit, which, after all, is the very thing which makes 
the Church truly Christian. , 
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Christ’s mission was saving men. He would not 
discuss the problems of Jewish theology. He refused 
to be drawn into the cobweb meshes of their dry, 
dead issues. He moved straight to the heart of 
He called men to God and showed them the 
His followers is to 


It 


is very far from done. But we somehow think of the 


things. 
way. His last commission to 
disciple all nations. This work is not done yet. 
Church as a body of people who are banded together 
for their own edification. It is an organization for 
Its mission work—home and foreign—is 
It is work over and above what the Church 


self-help. 
an extra. 
Such a view is seriously wrong. 
The mission of the Church is Christ’s mission. <A 
Church is not alive and does not function until it is 


is expected to do. 


actively at. work to save men and to make its neigh- 
borhood Christian.. It is inconceivable that any soul 
can throb and palpitate with a sense of God’s redeem- 
ing love and sacrifice and yet do nothing to bring 
other men into the same experience. 


LEADERSHIP. 


Ir has long been felt that we need wisely guided 
leaders in our local meetings. But we need more 
than that. We need organizing leaders of the states- 
man type who see what Israel ought to do. We have 
in the past done a large amount of blundering, moy- 
ing ahead with little foresight of whither we were 
going, or how we were to get there. We now want 

men who will study needs and conditions and who can 
speak to us with the authority which a knowledge of 
facts gives. 
* We have for some time had departmental superin- 
tendents who have done what they could to forward 
But 


they have frequently been untrained in their field of 


the various lines of the work of the Church. 


work and badly supplied with the necessary means 
for doing the work. They have generally felt that 
they had a definite piece of work to do. They have 
done it, and reported the results in tabulated form, 
without any attempt to indicate constructive lines of 
advance. The time has come for another kind of su- 
perintendent and we are already beginning to get an- 
other kind. 

The time is coming when we should have carefully 


trained workers, as well as consecrated persons. 
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After painful experiences we are gradually learning 
that our missionaries in the foreign field must not 
only be “ called,’ they must be thoroughly trained 
and prepared. It is just as true for the home worker. 
If he is to be superintendent of the Bible School work 
of a yearly meeting, he must have more than steam 
and fervor. He must have mastered Bible School 
methods; he must know how to raise the standard of 
teaching in all the schools and how to carry illumina- 
tion into all the places he visits. The Bible School 
should be one of the strongest evangelizing agencies 
in the yearly meeting, but that means that it must be 
made intrinsically so valuable and attractive that it 
will hold the young people between fifteen and 
twenty-one and carry them into the great realities of 
religion. 

The ideal for the general superintendent of evan- 
gelistic and church extension work is a man thor- 
oughly trained in the history of Quakerism; he should 
be deeply grounded in the history of the development 
of Christian thought, and he should have much care- 
ful training in methods of Christian work. Every 
problem which affects the life and development of the 
Church should be seriously studied by him. He 
should examine the types and methods of work of all 
the other Churches, and he should learn from their 
successes and their mistakes. He should collect in- 
formation on all aspects of the life of the Church and 
make his annual report one of the great events of the 
At present when men of this large type are 
scarce and money is not abundant the Bible School 
work, the evangelistic work, and possibly the Chris- 
tian Endeavor and foreign mission work might be all 
directed by a single superintendent, with an assist- 
The essential point is that he should be an illu- 
minative leader, a person who knows the true line of 


year. 


ant. 


If we have 
few such persons ready then let us at once begin to 
prepare such persons for the tasks that are waiting 
for them. 


march and who can make the rest see it. 


We have not begun to touch the inner rim of our 
possibilities as a Church. We have done much by 
individual faithfulness and by personal initiative. 
The time has come now for corporate wisdom and for 
well-directed effort. Divine guidance, baptism from 
on high are the first requisites, but we must now ex- 
pect great things and we must take the steps that will 


achieve great things. 


Fill your whole soul with the thought of Christ; 
make Him not only a Redeemer, but a Brother—not 
only a Saviour, but a Friend.—Farrar. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
“A NEW ENGLAND SAINT.” 
BY ORINDA DUDLEY HORNBROOKE. 


Those who are on the crest of middle age have 
seen many who were prominent in the public eye 
fade away and sink into oblivion; have learned that 
only the greatest survive in the thoughts of men, 
even for a few years. 

So we do not wonder that with the passing of her 
own generation, the memory of Sibyl Jones, the 
Quaker missionary, who was in many ways one of 
the greatest women speakers America has ever had, 
is already dying out. The only wonder is that 
her memory has lasted so long: for nothing is 
so evanescent as oratory. Her lfe work was 
entirely that of the orator, the inspirer and mis- 
sionary. No published speeches of hers are extant. 
Indeed, the belief of waiting for the call of the 
spirit to speak would have been utterly discour- 
aging to the reporter. The man of pad and pencil 
might have waited at a great meeting for some 
noted Friend to bear testimony only to be disap- 
pointed. 

Sibyl Jones was the daughter of Ephraim and 
Susanna (Dudley) Jones. Her mother was a direct 
descendant of Governor Thomas Dudley, and both 
her father and grandfather were Quaker preachers 
of note in their day; so Sibyl came by her gifts of ora- 
tory by natural inheritance. She was born in Bruns- 
wick, Maine, in 1808, but in early years her family 
moved to Augusta and afterwards to China, in the 
same State. The life in the homes of those pioneer 
Maine farmers was narrow and hard, and would be, 
to our minds, almost unendurable. To the Quaker 
family it was more colorless and hard than in others, 
for every merry-making was eliminated. My own 
grandfather, when a youth, was disciplined in 
monthly meeting for going to the training. When 
on a visit to the Friends’ School in Providence 
the principal showed me the playgrounds and the 
provision for athletics among the boys, and I 
thought the change had been great since the time 
that my youthful grandfather was formally reproved 
for watching the muster. 


I was glad to see that the great English writer, 
Hare, when criticized by a friend for writing about 
everything in such a personal way, replied that he 
did it of intention, “‘ For,” said he, “ when you cease 
to be personal you cease to be interesting.” My 
interest in Sibyl Jones is frankly personal. She 
was my father’s cousin, and both my father and 
mother loved and admired her. 

Although saintly and spiritually-minded in after 
life she had plenty of human nature in her 
youth. When the family was living at China, she 
was sent to the Academy at Augusta, when four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, for better schooling. She 


. naturally wished to dress like other girls and laid 


aside her Quaker bonnet. The plain drab sugar- 
scoop bonnets, formerly universally worn, were ter- 
rible trials to young Quakeresses. They marked 
them wherever they went, and they were cordially 
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hated by them in their youthful days. Sibyl’s 
father, Ephraim, who ruled his household as most 
of those old Yankee farmers did, heard that his 
daughter was wearing a “ worldly ” bonnet and going 
to Methodist meetings. Which was the greater 
offence I do not know, but he drove over to Augusta 
to take his daughter home. She got her things 
together, but appeared dressed in her fashionable 
bonnet, which was probably a simple little cottage 
bonnet anyway. “ Sibyl,” the father said, “go put 
on thy plain bonnet.” She obeyed, but appeared 
wearing the neck part around her face and the front 
part down her shoulders. ‘“ Daughter,” the father 
said, “ thee can wear thy bonnet whatever way thee 
pleases, but thee will wear thy plain bonnet.” And 
wear it she did, in an open wagon, the whole twelve 
miles from Augusta to China. 

In a Quaker family near Deer Hill, in China, 
when the elders were attending the quarterly meet- 
ing, the youngsters had what they called a “ bonnet 
party.” They invited the young people of the neigh- 
borhood, and had games and candy and beech nuts 
and apples, but the real fun was the putting of the 
great brass kettle over the fire and cooking their 
hated bonnets. Great was the amusement when one 
of the young men would jab one of the bonnets with 
a meat fork and hold it up and ask if it was done 
enough. 

The modern Quaker has grown wiser, and now 
there is usually no especial dress to mark the Friend, 
excepting a refined simplicity which might belong 
to any one. 

A little later Sibyl Jones went to the Friends’ 
School in Providence, and after a time as pupil be- 
came a teacher, and taught school until her marriage 
with Eli Jones, a distant relative. 


While at Providence she became deeply religious, 
and her influence over her fellow pupils was very 
great. She was intensely fond of poetry, and com- 
mitted great quantities of the best lines of the older 
poets to memory, which later in life it was a great 
comfort to her, in her many illnesses, to recall, and 
which undoubtedly dignified and enriched her power 
of oratory. She wrote a great deal of verse herself 
in her youth, which she no doubt wisely destroyed 
later. She was frequently called upon to read her 
poems to others, but she considered that they were 
unworthy of publicity and burned them all. But 
while she wrote no poetry worthy of preservation 
she was a master of poetic and impassioned oratory. 

Among the most distinctive beliefs of Friends is 
that of the “Inner Light” and the “ Call of the 
Spirit.” It is not clearly defined, but they feel that 
those who are seeking to do the will of God are 
surely and unmistakably led! To obey is to keep in 
touch with the will of God, so that one may surely 
know the right path. To disobey the call of the 
spirit is to blunt the fine edge of the soul’s percep- 
tion, so that the voice of the spirit grows faint and 
dim. The spirit of prophecy is strong among them. 
The career of Sibyl Jones was prophesied, and she in 
turn prophesied of the vital interests of many. 


When quite young her father took her to the 
monthly meeting at Sidney. Lindley Hoag, a noted 
preacher, was present. He felt called to speak to an 
individual case in the women’s meeting and permis- 
sion was given him. He went to the women’s side of 
the house and spoke clearly and eloquently to the 
state of mind of a young woman present who had a 
great career of usefulness in God’s work before her if 
she would only be true to her inward promptings. 
Sibyl knew that he was laying open her heart, and 
that to her the message was sent. 

She was married to Eli Jones, a farmer and also a 
Friend minister, when she was twenty-five. It was 
the pious custom among early Friends to read a few 
verses of Scripture before the departure of a guest. 
Eli had been visiting Sibyl with a view of asking her 
to become his wife, but had not gotten his “ courage 
up to the sticking place.” As the time drew near for 
his departure, Sibyl not knowing what was in his 
mind, took her Bible, opened to the twentieth Psalm 
and read: “ The Lord hear thee in the day of trou- 
ble, the name of the God of Jacob defend thee, send 
thee help from the sanctuary and strengthen thee out 
of Zion; remember all thy offerings and accept all 
thy burnt sacrifices; grant thee according to thine 
own heart, and fulfill all thy counsel.” Thus encour- 
aged the lover spoke and to successful purpose. 
Never was marriage more fortunate in the highest 
sense. Alike in social position and religious belief, 
and identification of interests, they were absolutely 
unlike in mental attributes. Each supplemented the 
other. 

Lecky says, in his “ Map of Life,” that “ The 
purely practical and prosaic interests should be 
united with an intellect strongly tinged with poetry 
and romance; the man whose strength is in facts, 
with the woman whose strength is in ideas. In such 
cases one partner brings sympathies or qualities, 
tastes or appreciations, or kinds of knowledge in 
which the other is most defective, and by the close 
and constant contact of two dissimilar types, each is, 
often insensibly, but usually very effectively, im- 
proved.” 

This was exactly what happened in this case. Eli 
Jones was a strong, manly, righteous, practical man, 
who when he walked the earth, touched the ground 
with his feet at every step. His was a heart of gold. 
He eared for his beautiful, high-strung, emotional 
and gifted wife, like a mother, lover and devotee. 
He never doubted her gifts. Ifthe Lord called Sibyl, 
as she believed He did, to break up her home, leave 
her little children, and go and preach the gospel to 
far distant lands, Eli was just as sure that the Lord 
called him to go and take care of her. Though a 
preacher of no mean gifts himself, and a greatly 
respected and progressive citizen, he would probably 
never have been heard of, outside his own State, had 
it not been for his more gifted wife. 

For a few years after their marriage their lives 
flowed in the quiet, humdrum ways of the small farm- 
ers of Maine. Eli worked hard at his farming, lum- 
bering and mill business, and Sibyl busied herself 
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with her household. Two children were born. They 
faithfully attended Friends’ meetings, First- and 
Fifth-days, and often spoke, and, as the quaint phrase- 
ology of the Friends puts it, “ Their gifts were 
acknowledged.” 

In the fall of 1840, when thirty-two years of age, 
Sibyl felt called to make a religious tour of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and her life work in a 
larger sense began. Eli felt called, as he did on all her 
subsequent tours, to accompany her and take care of 
her. They were “ liberated ” by the quarterly meet- 
ing to do the work to which they felt called, and cer- 
tificates were given them. To be “ liberated ” by the 
quarterly or yearly meeting for missionary service 
was to be given re: asonable support and eare of 
family, but at least in the old days no salary. Such 
was the generosity of the Friends, however, and their 
faith in one another, that there never seemed any 
question but that their missionaries should be made 
comfortable. 

This provincial tour was full of discomfort and 


exposure, but it was a very great success as to 
spiritual results. They held meetings in many 


towns, and seemed to awaken much interest in 
the religious life. Both preached against the liquor 
traftic. In all cases it seemed Sibyl Jones’ mission 
to call people to the blessedness of righteousness, to 
the knowledge of Christ, rather than to make con- 
verts to the especial tenets of George Fox. She was 
then as for most of her life, in frail health, but such 
was the clearness of her voice and the singular purity 
of its tones, that she could be heard distinctly in 
great meetings, as she was at St. John’s on that tour, 
by thousands. 

Although only three-quarters Quaker myself, 
which our blessed Whittier told me was better than 
being full Quaker, I believe that those who are called 
of God and the Spirit to speak, can make themselves 
heard under all ordinary conditions. 

If one believes in one’s message, the whole physi- 
cal, as well as mental and spiritual, being responds. 
When I sit, as I often do, before some person who 
delivers a perhaps well-prepared and sensible address 
in such a low and muffled voice that it cannot be heard 
by a quarter of the people the speaker is addressing, 
I feel like saying, “ My Christian friend, the Lord 
may have called you to write books, or newspaper 
articles, but if He had called you to speak He would 
have given you the will and voice and utterance to 
be heard.” ‘ He who ordains the work, ordains the 
means.” 


Sibyl Jones, frail, delicate, sensitive woman as she 
was, always made herself heard. 

After this religious tour, which bore such fruitful 
results, they went back to their farm and domestic 
round. 


In 1845 they made the tour of the yearly meetings 
in the’ United States. Sibyl’s especial message at 
this time was against slavery. The history of the 
Friends in respect to slavery is a noble one. As early 
as 1700 no member of the Society held a slave. They 
were the first body of Christians to free themselves 
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from this reproach. All through the nineteenth cen- 


| tury till the Civil War Friends worked faithfully 


against this great evil. Whittier’s noble poems kept 
the public conscience aroused. 

In this work Eli and Sibyl Jones took an earnest 
part. The gift of prophecy which Friends believe 
that those have who follow the inner voice Sibyl 
Jones had in a marked degree. A friend of mine, 
who was interested at learning that I was her kins- 
woman, told me ot this experience. She was brought 
up as a Friend, near New Bedford, and had begun 
to teach school. ‘Two new opportunities came to her 
at the same time. One near home, but with not so 
good a salary or so socially desirable as the other, 
which was at a great distance, where visits home 
would of necessity be infrequent on account of ex- 
pense and time. She was tired out with thinking it 
over. Sibyl Jones was: visiting near, and my friend 
was invited to a parlor meeting, and went without 
any particular interest. After they had sat a little 
while in the silence Sibyl arose and said, “ There is 
one here who has come to a parting of the ways in 
her life. She is sore perplexed, not knowing which 
path to take.” She then proceeded to give such inti- 
mate and wise advice that it seemed as if every par- 
ticular was known to her. My friend was able to 
make her decision, and after-events proved that it 
was the wise one. 

Christopher Hussey, the cousin and intimate 
friend of Whittier, who was brought up a Friend, but 
became a Unitarian pastor, told me many incidents of 
her power over an audience and of her gift of 
prophecy. At a meeting in a New England sea- 
shore town she went to the meeting house believ 
ing she should speak on a certain subject. After ar- 
riving and sitting in the quiet she arose and said, 
“There is one here who is standing on a slippery 
place, let him take heed lest he fall.” She made an 
impassioned appeal for all, but particularly for one 
to summon up all the powers of being to resist temp- 
tation. Some people were deeply impressed, but 
others were indignant. They said there was no one 
among them who wanted to do any great wrong. But 


three weeks later, when a young bank official who had 
been at the meeting forged and absconded and 


brought an honored name to shame, and a father and 


mother to sorrow, people remembered her words and 


wished they had been heeded. 


_ After a few years of quiet home life devoted to the 
care of her children, Sibyl felt the call of the spirit to 


go and preach the gospel to distant lands. That she 
waited and prayed to be sure it was a true call is 
shown by her journal. It was a great trial for this 


delicate woman and tender mother to break up her 


home. It seemed an impossible thing to do. There 


were now five children, the youngest a baby less than 


a year old, the oldest a boy of sixteen. She was in 


frail health and had just parted for all earthly time 


with dear ones. She had been brought up in a coun- 
try village in Maine and knew no language well but 


her own. How could it be that it would be a wise mis- © 


sion, or productive of any good, for her to make such 
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a sacrifice. She felt that she was called especially to 
Liberia. 

Others felt that she was called to missionary ser- 
vice. Her brother Augustine, then near his death, 
said: “‘ Dear sister, I have thought for some time past 
that the Master hath a service for thee in distant 
lands beyond the ocean, and I have this to say to thee, 
Go, with thy life in thy hand. It should not concern 
thee whether thou seest thy native land again or 
not. Heaven is as near to thee there as here.” Good 
advice if we were impersonal spirits, but a pretty 
strait doctrine to an anxious human mother! 

Her aged father, not knowing her mind, told 
her that it was borne in upon him that a greater ser- 
vice was demanded of her in foreign lands, and urged 
her to be true to her call. But still she held back from 
offering herself for the work, fearing that she should 
go self-sent. She prayed for more testimony. She 
wished, she says in her journal, for some one having 
gospel authority to advise with her on so grave a step, 
and made a mental decision that she would not offer 
to go unless she had it, and thought that if Benjamin 
Seebohm, an English Friend, who was then preaching 
in America (but she did not know where), could 
speak to her condition of mind she should be able to 
decide. Worn with inward conflict, she went to the 
quarterly meeting. The first person that met her 
startled eyes on entering the meeting house was 
Benjamin Seebohm, who after a season of quiet arose 
and described her feelings, and urged her not to turn 
away from the call of the Most High, but to go for- 
ward and do His will. Sibyl felt as if the inmost 
secrets of her soul had been laid bare to the congre- 
gation, for she had told no one besides her husband 
of what had been pressing upon her mind. 


When she told her older children—a son of six- 
teen and a daughter of twelve—of her prospects 
—they both said, “Go, mother.” With all these 
encouragements and testimonies, Sibyl and Eh 
Jones, before the next yearly meeting at Newport, 
told of what they believed to be their call of duty, to 
preach the gospel in Liberia. They were commended 
to go with entire unanimity, and all business arrange- 
ments as far as possible taken off their hands. What 
a strange and remarkable loyalty these people had to 
undertake the considerable expense of sending so 
frail a missionary upon so strenuous a service. 


When the time of departure came the older chil- 
dren understood and acquiesced, and the baby in the 
cradle was too young to understand what the parting 
meant, but a little three-year-old daughter clung to 
her mother’s skirts and reiterated, “‘ Please, mother, 
dear, don’t go away and leave thy little daughter; ll 
be a little lady if thou wilt only stay at home.” How 
the mother ever withstood that appeal I cannot tell. 
My father, Quaker in principle, and loyal kinsman 
though he was, never could believe in this call to 
Liberia. ‘It is no use,” I have heard him say, “ to 
tell me that the Lord sends a helpless little baby to a 
woman and then orders her off to leave it. It isn’t in 
reason or common sense.” 

But all went well with the little flock. The little 


ones were tenderly cared for. The older ones were 
sent to school and were under the especial care of 
friends of refinement and means, who gave them 
advantages of education and culture they could not 
have received in their country home. 

Now, travel is so common and so easy that one can 
pack a grip or two and start to the uttermost parts 
of the earth at short notice, but it was quite otherwise 
fifty years ago. Eli and Sibyl Jones sailed on a 
packet from Baltimore with emigrants and freight. 
The crew were so rough, profane and quarrelsome at 
first that they were afraid there would be murder 
among them, but they asked for a meeting, and Sibyl 
so wrought upon their better feelings that there was 
peace and quiet and no more swearing for that voy- 
age. The practical husband spent his time on the 
voyage teaching the emigrants to read and cipher. 

Arrived at the coast of Africa they went on shore, 
holding meeting, preaching to the natives, exhorting 
and leaving tracts, and apparently creating much 
religious interest. Sibyl remarks in her journal on 
the beauty of the country, covered with orange trees 
and guavas, but with the farms so badly neglected 
that the plough is as much needed as missionary 
labor. The natives called her the White Mammy, 
and after a week of missionary work in a native vil- 
lage the women paid her the compliment of all paint- 
ing their faces white, which, with their shining, 
nearly naked black bodies, presented a startling 
appearance. For the most part their labors were 
among the negro immigrants from the United States. 
Great interest was shown, and they constantly im- 
proved every opportunity to encourage the people to 
a higher life. At the time their efforts seemed 
crowned with great success, and they left Africa 
bearing, as Sibyl said in her journal, “ sheaves of 
peace.” What the permanent result of what the 
natives called their “‘ God palaver ” was, only He can 
tell. 

From the experience gained, and the information 
gathered, Eli Jones was able with pen and voice to do 
good service for the African Colonization Society on 
his return. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LIGHT AT EVENING TIME. 
BY THEODORE L. 


IT onee ascended Mount Washington with a party 
of friends on horseback, and we were overtaken by a 
violent storm, followed by a thick, blinding mist. 
After a rough seramble over slippery rocks, it 
was a woeful disappointment to find, on our arrival 
at the “ Tiptop House,” that we could not see any 
object two rods from the door. But late in the after- 
noon the clouds began to roll away, and one mountain 
after another revealed itself to our view. At length 
the sun burst forth and overarched the valley of the 
Saco with a gorgeous rainbow; we came out and gazed 
on the magnificent panorama with wondering delight, 
and as the rays of the setting sun kindled every 
mountain peak with gold, we all exclaimed, “ At 
evening time it shall be light!” 


CUYLER. 
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My experience on that mountain top is a striking 
illustration of the experiences of God’s people in all 
ages. Faith has had its steep hills of difficulty to 
climb, and often through blinding mists and hustling 
storms. Unbelief says, ‘ Halt!” and despair cries, 
““Go back!” But hope keeps up in steady, cheery 
song, ‘ It will be better further on.” The poor old 
patriarch Jacob wails out that all things are against 
him, and that he will go down to his grave mourning. 
Wait a little. Yonder comes the caravan from Egypt, 
laden with sacks of corn and bringing the good tid- 
ings that Joseph is the prime minister of Pharaoh’s 
government! To the astonished old man at evening 
it is light! 

The office of faith is to cling to the fact that behind 
all clouds, however thick, and all storms, however 
fierce, God is on the throne. It is the office of hope 
to leok for the clearing of the clouds in God’s good 
time. Jf we had no storms we would never appreci- 
ate the blue skies; the trials of the tempest are the 
preparations for the afterglow of the sunshine. We 
ought never to think it strange that difficulties con- 
front us, or trials assail us; for this is but a part of 
our discipline, and in the end all things work for good 
to them whom God loveth and who trust him. It is 
according to God’s established economy that we 
should be exposed to temptations, and often to trials 
which threaten to drive us to despair. All this is to 
teach us our dependence upon him. No climb of 
duty is so high, so steep, or so hard, but God is stand- 
ing at the top! No honest work for him is ever en- 
tirely in vain. I will go farther, and affirm that no 
honest prayer was ever yet uttered in the right spirit 
and failed to get some answer; if not the thing asked 
for, yet some other good thing has been granted. 
And, oh, how often God surprises us after a long day 
of struggles and discouragements by a glorious out- 
burst of hght in the evening time! 

There is hardly one passage in our Bible that is 
more full of encouragement to faithful ministers, and 
teachers, and parents, and to all who are toiling in 
Christian enterprises, than this very text that sug- 
gests this article. Things easily done are gentrally 
of small value; it is the costly undertaking that 
counts. From the days of Bethlehem, Gethsemane 
and Calvary the history of the Christian Church has 
been—conflict before victory, labor before reward, 
shadow before sunlight. When Europe had long 
been enshrouded in the “ dark ages,” Martin Luther 
seized the trumpet of the Saxon tongue and blew a 
blast that rang from Rome to the Orkneys. 


I could recall incidents in my own experience that 
illustrate how, after dark days of discouragement, at 
evening time it was light. In my first pastoral charge 
of a small church, the discouragements were so great 
that I was under a strong temptation to abandon the 
difficult field of labor entirely. Suddenly there came 
the most remarkable outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
that I have witnessed during my whole ministry. 
That revival was worth more to me than any year in 
the theological seminary. 

This beautiful passage of the bright eventide is 


finely descriptive of a Christian old age. Some peo- 
ple have a pitiful dread of growing old, and count it 
a disgrace. They possibly think that if the line in 
their family Bible that records the day of their birth 
were subjected to the fashionable process of the 
“higher criticism,” it might prove to be erroneous! 
But if life is spent in God’s service its later years 
may be well described in the quaint Scotch version of 
the ninety-second Psalm: 


* And in old age when others fade, 
Thy fruit still forth shall bring; 
They shall be fat, and full of sap, 
And aye be flourishing.” 


The October of life frequently yields its richest 
and ripest fruitage. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs delivered 
his most magnificent sermons and addresses after he 
had passed three-score. The most majestic and thrill- 
ing burst of eloquence that ever flowed from Glad- 
stone’s lips was that appeal for bleeding Armenia, 
when his life clock had already struck eighty-six! 
Why should not the Indian summers of a well-spent 
life show every leaf on the tree blazing with ruddy 
gold? The noble old Christian philanthropist, Wail- 
liam Wilberforce, who had suffered severe pecuniary 
losses, wrote in his diary: “I sometimes understand 
why my life has been spared so long. It is to prove 
that my life can be just as happy without my fortune 
as when I possessed it. Sailors, it is said, when on a 
voyage at sea, drink to ‘friends astern,’ until they 
get half way across, and then to ‘ friends ahead’ for 
the rest of the voyage. With me it has been friends 
ahead for many a year.” Wilberforce was not the 
only veteran Christian who got glimpses of the 
friends ahead in the bright afterglow of life. 

If it is true that the old age of a faithful follower 
of Christ exhibits the light at eventide, still more im- 
pressively does this often apply to his or her dying 
bed. During my active pastorate I sometimes got 
better sermons from my people than I ever gave 
to them. I recall now a most touching and sublime 
scene that I once witnessed in the death chamber of 
a noble woman who had suffered for many months 
from an excruciating malady. The end was drawing 
near. She seemed to be catching a foregleam of the 
glory that awaited her. With tremulous voice she 
began to repeat Henry Lyte’s matchless hymn, 
“‘ Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” One line 
after another was feebly repeated until, with a rap- 
turous sweetness, she exclaimed: 

“Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes, 

Shine through the gloom and point me to the skies, 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee, 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me.” 

As I came away from that room, which had been 
as the vestibule of heaven, I understood the “ light at 
eventime ” could be only a flashing forth of the over- 
whelming glory that plays forever around the throne 
of God! 

Brooklyn, New York. 


“Learning will give culture, but it will not give 
common sense.” 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE OPENING OF 
WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 
[Notes were made on the opening in 1858 of Western Yearly 


Meeting by Wm. Wood and Mary 8. Wood, of New York City. 
We publish those of Wm. Wood this week.—Eb.] 


At 11 o’clock the select meeting gathered, a short 
time previous to which the committees from other 
yearly meetings were requested to meet in conference 
with the committee from Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
Soon after we sat down, George Carter requested 
Elijah Coffin to explain the object of our being to- 
gether. Elijah Coffin very briefly stated that the 
movement, being novel, and without knowledge of 
the procedure in such cases, it was thought best that 
the committee should confer together and agree upon 
the plan of opening the new meeting, that it might 
be effected without confusion and with dignity, and 
concluded with: “ When people of other denomina- 
tions are about to enter upon any measure connected 
with their religious affairs, they open their meeting 
with prayer. It is unnecessary for me to say much; 
Friends will understand me,” and sat down. A holy 
calm seemed at once to be diffused over the company, 
affording unmistaken evidence that the Master of all 
rightly-gathered assemblies was present. After a 
short pause, an interchange of views took place, which 
resulted in agreeing that the men and women Friends 
should meet together, and George Carter should state 
the object of meeting at this place, the preliminary 
steps taken heretofore by Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
etc., and request Elijah Coffin to read the documents, 
first the conclusion of Indiana Yearly Meeting to set 
them off and aid them in establishing a new yearly 
meeting, and then the approbation of other yearly 
meetings to the measure; that the shutters then be 
closed and that each meeting nominate its clerk and 
proceed to business. As soon as the committee had 
finished their business, the select meeting assembled, 
about one hundred of each sex. After a solemn 
pause, Jno. Scott appeared in supplication, and was 
followed by Robert Lindsey, and he by Daniel P. 
Haviland, all brief and impressive, praying that holy 
help might be afforded in the important undertaking 
and that nothing be done in the willing of man, but 
that all might tend to the extension of the Redeemer’s 
cause, etc. Moses H. Beady then rose with “ will God 
indeed dwell in temples made with hands?” and gave 
a brief and appropriate discourse, applying his re- 
marks to the building of the body rather than to the 
new house in which we were sitting for the first time. 
Anna Hobbs, in a very short communication, in such 
lew tones that I could hear very little. It appeared 
to be a prayer meeting. Elijah Coffin then officiated, 
as proposed above, and as will be repeated in the meet- 
ing for discipline to-morrow. Matthew Stanley was 
appointed clerk for the day. After reading the open- 
ing minute, he proceeded to read the certificates of 
ministers and their companions from other parts. 
There were Robert and Sarah Lindsey, from Eng- 
land; James Van Blarcom, from Nova Scotia; James 
Jones, Moses H. Beady, Daniel P. Haviland, David 
H. Bennett, Hannah Pierson, Sarah Shotwell, Jno. 
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Scott, Jno. B. Crenshaw, Jno. L. Eddy, Rebecea T. 
Uppdegraff, Daniel Williams, Only Thompson and 
James Owen, sixteen in all; the reading of these, with 
their companions, filled up the time, and at 3 o’clock 
adjourned to 8 o’clock on Second-day morning. 
News having been spread through the papers that the 
yearly meeting was to be opened here at an early 
[hour] on First-daymorning, the Hoosiers from every 
direction came pouring into the place in what some 
might call carriages, being dignified with pretty good 
tops, in wagons, on horse-back, on foot, ete., so much 
so that, although we were within sight of the house 
and about three minutes’ walk, we thought it best to go 
early to secure a seat inside of the great building, 120 
feet in length, 70 feet in breadth and 24 feet to the 
ceiling inside, standing in the midst of a ten-acre field. 


‘We found a vast multitude waiting for the opening of 


the doors. Leaving Mary and Sarah at the women’s 
door, I went to the other end, and was soon invited as 
a committeeman into the house. The doors were 
opened ten minutes before 10 o’clock, the hour of 
meeting, and Mary and Sarah were soon admitted, 
so that we foreigners had a fine chance for fixing our- 
selves. 


At the time fixed the doors were opened (eight of 
them), and the living stream came pouring in, very 
orderly, no pushing or crowding, but a regular flow- 
ing, as it were, through every aisle, and in less than 
ten minutes every seat was occupied, and really every 
inch of standing room was filled, notwithstanding the 
bawling and squalling of babies who had been in the 
heat for nearly an hour. It was a beautiful scene, 
the old and young, grave and gay, the robust and the 
infirm in all the colors of the painter’s easel, from the 
gayest butterfly hues to the sober tint of the octo- 
genarian, or the veriest drab of the primitive Quaker, 
all intermixed and quickened by the spirits within 
them, moving in solid phalanx along the broad aisles 
and winding their way between the benches, and 
quietly, and to all appearances reverently, occupying 
the seats provided for them, altogether presented a 
scene which was beautiful. Yes, “it was beautiful 
to witness and worth going a long journey for this 
alone.” The house will comfortably ‘accommodate 
fifteen hundred, as I calculated from counting the 
seats and the numbers occupying them. Five hun- 
dred more were probably in the aisles—about two 
thousand in all. For such a multitude it was very 
quiet (saving the crying of the babies, and, if I judge 
from my own feelings, they were not much of a dis- 
turbance, far less than I anticipated), and the messen- 
gers of the gospel were called forth in quick succes- 
sion, in which, however, the utmost clerical decorum 
prevailed, and brief, but living, testimonies in the 
cause of truth riveted the attention of the congrega- 
tion. Whilst we were thus occupied in the house, an- 
other meeting was held without in the open field, 
at which were quite as many, I was informed, as were 
in the house, and some Friend who attended this said 
it was an excellent meeting, quite as good, and very 
much like what he supposed the meeting held in the 
field by George Fox, according to what he had read. 
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Jno. L. Eddy, D. H. Bennett, E. G. Pray, James 
Owen and Jno. Scott took part in the outdoor meeting 
both morning and evening. I asked them what kind 
of meetings they had. They represented them as 
very favored seasons. Supposing them to be very in- 
terested witnesses, I inquired of some of the lay mem- 
bers who attended them, and received full confirma- 
tion of their representation. The afternoon meeting 
was very similar to the morning. It will baffle my 
genius to give an account of the speakers as to order 
of speaking, much more to give any idea of what each 
said. ‘They were more than any one or any dozen, 
perhaps, could retain and digest, some for one class 
and some for another, and if a tithe of it has found a 
place in good ground it will produce fruit. 

Second-day morning.—<As soon as we were by our- 
selves, the opening minute was [read]. B.C. Hobbs 
and W ashington Hadley were appointed clerks, and 
very good ones they were. B. C. Hobbs, having 
Elijah Coffin at his side to aid in arranging the busi- 
ness, in making the minutes, his judgment in reading, 
ete., would give the impression that he is no novice in 
such work; indeed his calling and usual associates pre- 
pare him for such service in part, being a teacher and 
prominent man in public meetings of the school com- 
mittees m this State. 

Nearly all the work of Second-day was appointing 
committees to bring forward names of people to com- 
pose the standing committees on education, African 
concerns, meeting for sufferings, ete. The first 
business was reading epistles welcoming them into the 
brotherhood of yearly meetings. _ After a session of 
five hours, adjourned to 10 to-morrow. Two more 
ministers made their appearance on Second-day, 
Joseph Brown, from West Lake, and Daniel Barker, 
from North Carolina, the latter so much of an invalid 
as to require two persons to help him in getting into 
the house. In the select meeting the usual business 
of answering the Queries occupied the meeting. 
Things were in pretty good order, sound doctrine, 
ete.; notwithstanding this, there was a good deal of 
advice, pertinent, of: course. Elijah Coffin gave the 
best of all. Amongst other things, speaking pointedly 
against inarticulate sounds between the words and 
sounds which tended to spoil the good effeets which 
otherwise might result from preaching. 

Fourth-day, public meeting for worship. In the 
evening I had the benefit of part of the last sitting of 
the select meeting, all of it, indeed, except a half 
hour’s preaching. Adjourned at 10 o’clock and went 
immediately into meeting and had another five hours’ 
siege, 

The benches are made of what they call poplar (our 
white wood or tulip tree), but they felt before the 
close of the meeting as if they might be more of the 
granite texture, and, as some of our bones are not 
quite so well protected as our Brother Crowell’s, we 
feel right glad to get released. Ten o’clock and I 
must go to meeting. Three forty-five o’clock, meet- 
ing Just concluded the business, a continuation of the 
organization, by appointing the committee which 
preparation was made Third-day, the names of which 


were now offered. In the course of the day the sub- 
ject of temperance came up, and it was concluded to 
appoint a committee to draft a memorial to the legis- 
latures of Indiana and Illinois upon the subject, and a 
lot of committees met in the evening; but I have been 
on the hard benches so long I did not go, but assisted 
B. C. Hobbs with his writing. This morning the new 
meeting for sufferings met; at 10 o’clock went into 
meeting. Memorials to the two State legislatures 
were adopted, which were very appropriate, save a 
single phrase, “asking the honorable body” for the 
passage of a law, ete. I expected to hear some ob- 
jection to the phrase, but it was approved. I then 
ventured to approve of this general tenor of the 
memorials, but would it not be rather more fitting 
and in keeping with our profession simply to drop the 
words “honorable body”? I was, however, alone. No- 
body seconded me; on the contrary, there was again a 
general approval of them, and so they go. Returning 
minutes for the eighteen ministers and a part of their 
companions were read. The epistles to all the yearly 
meetings except Philadelphia, to the latter of which 
the attention of the meeting was called by one in the 
body of the house, saying, “If ye salute them only 
that salute you, what thanks have you, do not even 
the publicans the same?” No response came from 
any one. The attention of the meeting was at once 
turned by D. P. Haviland, and no more said about 
Philadelphia. R. T. Uppdegraff sent in at the close 
requesting the shutters might be opened. It was then 
after 3 o’clock. Many wished to return in the ears at 
6, the only chance of getting to Indianapolis that 
night. We were hungry, we were tired, we were 
worn out, as well as nearly preached out. Happily 
the wits of the eray heads had not forsaken them, and 
so we concluded in the usual way, in consequence of 
which we are now in Indianapolis, near 10 o’clock by 
New York time. 


(To be continued. ) 


Che International Desson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
LESSON XI. NINTH MONTH 9, 1906. 


JESUS ENTERS JERUSALEM IN TRIUMPH. 
Matthew 21: 1-17. 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Matt. 21:9. 
DaiLy READINGS. 
Second-day, Ninth mo. 8.—Triumphal entry. Matt. 21: 1-17. 
Third-day, Ninth mo. 4.—Thy King cometh. John 12: 12-19. 
Fourth-day, Ninth mo, 5—Prophecy. Zech. 9:9-17. 
Fifth-day, Ninth mo. 6.—Rejoicing and weeping. Luke 19 : 37-48. 
Sixth-day, Ninth mo. 7.— Hypocrisy. Jer. 7 ; 8-16. 
Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 8.—In the name of the Lord. Psa, 118: 19-29. 
First-day, Ninth mo. 9.—Heavenly triumph. Rev. 5: 6-14. 


“Palm Sunday and Monday,” April, 30° 


GOLDEN TEXT: 


Time.— 
A.D. 

Place.—On the western slope of the Mount of 
Olives; then in Jerusalem and in the court of the 
Temple. 

Rulers.—Same as in previous lessons. 

Parallel passages.—Mark 11: 1-11, 15-19; Luke 
19: 29-48; John 12: 12-19. 

The lesson describes incidents which took place 


————— 
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during the week previous to the crucifixion. All four 
evangelists give an account, and each throws addi- 
tional light. John gives the particulars that Jesus 
came to Bethany six days before the Passover. It 
was during these few days that Jesus made the last 
efforts to explain to the people how it was that he was 
the Messiah. The account in Mark, as usual, has sev- 
eral minor additions which should be noted. 

“ Drew nigh unto Jerusalem.” From Bethany, 
a short distance from Jerusalem on the slope of the 
Mount of Olives. Bethphage, not far from Bethany, 
but exactly where has not been identified. ‘‘ Two 
disciples.” Probably Peter and John. Compare 
esi 22: 8. 

2. * Ass and a colt.” The other accounts’ speak 
fare of the colt. Mark and Luke say, “* Whereon 
never man sat.” Animals used for sacred purposes 
must not have been used for other things. 

3. “ Straightway he will send them.” 
was probably a friend of Jesus. 

4, 5. “ Now this was come to pass that it might be 
fulfilled, ” ete. R. V. It was done not that the 
prophecy might be fulfilled. He did not do it to ful- 
fil prophecy, but he did it so that the prophecy was 
fulfilled. The quotation is a mingling of Zech. 9: 9, 
and Isaiah 62: 11. 

7. “ Their garments.” 
commonly worn. 

8. “ Spread their garments in the way.” This was 
done before a king. Compare 2 Kings 9: 13. The 
multitude was probably mostly Galileans coming’ to 
the feast. 

“ Hosanna to the Son of David.” This was part 
of the great Hallel which was chanted at the Pass- 
over. See Psalm 118: 25, 26. “‘ Hosanna” means 
“save now we pray.” “Son of David” means the 
Messiah. 

“ All the city was stirred.” Agitated. It was 
natural. 


“ And the multitudes said, This is the prophet 
Jesus, from Nazareth of Galilee.” R. V. This shows 
that the majority were probably from Galilee and 
knew Jesus. Luke says, that “ some of the Pharisees 
from the multitude said unto him, Master, rebuke 
thy disciples. And he answered and said, I tell you 
that if these shall hold their peace, the stones will ery 
out.” Luke also preserves the touching account of 
Jesus weeping over the city. 

12. Mark tells us that Jesus went into the Temple, 
and then returned to Bethany. ‘The incidents related 
in the following verses took place on the day follow- 
ing the triumphal entry. The temple here spoken of 
is the temple courts. The money changers were 
there to change the foreign coins into current coin so 
the temple dues might be paid. Doves were sold to 
those who could not afford lambs. 


18. The action was summary and severe. Mark 
makes it still more so. The business of those driven 


The owner 


This was the outside cloak 


) 


out was all right, but the temple courts were not the 


place to carry it on. Moreover, Christ’s words, “ den 
of robbers,” imply that the methods of carrying on 
the business were wrong. The changers probably de- 


mand exorbitant rates of exchange, and cheated 
whenever possible. The occasion was one where the 
indignation of Christ manifested itself in outward 
acts of severity. ‘It is written.” Again two pass- 
ages from the Old Testament are combined into one 
sentence. See Isa. 56 7; Jer. 7: 11. 

14. ““Came to him in the temple.” The courts 
of the temple. Helping others who were in want was 
an eminently fitting thing to do in that place as ecom- 
pared with the work of the money brokers and ani- 
mal dealers. Jesus never turned a needy soul away. 
Luke adds that Jesus taught daily in the temple, and 
says, “ All the people were very attentive to hear 
him.” (Luke 19: 48.) 

15. “ Chief priests and the scribes.” They began 
to fear for their own place, and were envious of 
Jesus, whose teachings they felt would undermine 
their power. Matthew emphasizes the healing, and 
cries of ‘‘ Hosanna” uttered by the children. 
‘Sore displeased.” Better, “ Were moved with in- 
dignation.” 

16. They could not keep their wrath to them- 
selves, but addressed themselves to Christ himself. 
a Hearest thou not what these are saying.” Children 
took part in the singing of Psalms, ‘and it was prob- 
ably some of these that are referred to. “H ae ye 
never read.” The quotation is from Psalm 8: 2, 2, and 
from the Greek version, known as the Sree 
which differs slightly from the Hebrew, from which 
our translation is made. The idea seems to be that 
out of the mouths of the children true praise was ren- 
dered, while from the Pharisees and even the chief 
priests it was formal. At any rate it was shown from 
their own Scripture that it was meet that children 
should render praise to God. 

17. “ Lodged there.” Jerusalem at the time of 
the Passover was greatly crowded, and many had to 
be taken care of outside the city in the neighboring 
villages, or in booths. Jesus doubtless went regularly 
every night to the home of his friends, Mary and 
Martha and Lazarus. 


9 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1906. 


THE TRIUMPHS. OF CHRISTIANITY. 


7 John 12: 82;1 Cor. 15: 20-28. 

Second-day, Ninth mo. 3.—Christ’s triumphs of grace. Eph. 2: 1-9 

Third-day, Ninth mo, 4.—Triumph over death. John 10: 17-18. 

Fourth-day, Ninth mo. 5.—Triumph over enemies. Psa. 110: 1-7. 

Fifth-day, Ninth mo. 6.—Christ’s crowning triumph. Zech. 14: 3-11. 

Sixth-day, Ninth mo. 7.—The world’s homage. Isa. 45: 20-25, 

Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 8.—For God’s glory. Phil. 1: 19-30, 

It is harder to find a stopping place than a begin- 
ning for a record of Christ’s triumphs. He of whose 
defeat the Jews assured themselves on Calvary tri- 
umphed over their every purpose because even their 
ally, death, had no power over Him. He who bore 
sin in His own body destroys the dominion of sin in 
every life that seeks His aid. 

His is the glory of rescuing as a brand from the 
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burning the wasted life of the repentant prodigal, 
-and the greater glory of preserving unspotted from 
the world the sainted life of the man or woman whose 
trust is in Him to keep as well as to redeem. No for- 
getful shepherd is He, leaving His flock at times at 
the merey of the waster, but He that keeps Israel 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. Triumph for His fol- 
lowers in every temptation is offered in His own vic- 
tory over temptation in every form. 

The kings of to-day, no less than in David’s time, 
have set themselves against the laws of right doing, 
holding goodness to be an obstacle to success and 
righteousness to be unprofitable. But He that 
pode from the heavens has let fall some rays of His 
light on the dark places of iniquity, and His triumph 
is recorded in the flight of wrongdoers, the over- 
throw of bosses and corrupt political rings, the purg- 
ing of criminally vile food factories, the vindication 
-of the innocent victims of malice and deceit, the 
trembling of dynasties founded on oppression and 
blood. And if this imperfect manifestation of His 
power means such a panic of evildoers, what. shall the 
baring of the arm of His might be,? 

The Book that testifies of our Lord is better and 
more widely known to-day than in any day that has 
passed. ‘The very room in which was penned a proph- 
ecy of its early neglect and rejection is to-day a re- 
pository from which it goes out as a bearer of glad 
tidings to those for whom unbelief had no consola- 
tions. 

Women and children are given honor and protec- 
‘tion because Christ has triumphed where superstition 
and cruelty reigned. And if my own life fails to wit- 
ness in some degree to all that Christ is anywhere, it 
is because I am failing to enter into my privilege of 
co-worker with Him with whom I may reign—if I 
fulfill the conditions. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Susie Fox, who has been doing pastoral work at Emporia, 
Kan., is having a few weeks’ vacation and rest. 


N. C, and Cora E. McLean, of Ohio, have been doing evangel- 
istic work in Maine since early in the winter last year. Much 
of their work has been in union services, with large meetings. 
“Their present address is Houlton, Me. 


Levi T. Pennington has accepted the call to do pastoral work 
in South Wabash Meeting the ensuing year. He has been 
serving in this capacity in South Wabash and Wabash Meet- 
ings the past year, but it has been decided that the two meet- 
ings should have separate pastors for the coming year. The 
country meeting, Wabash, has not as yet selected any special 
one for this service. 


Bloomingdale (Ind.) Quarterly Meeting was held the 17th 
to 19th, w ith a good degree of interest in every department of 
work. The sermons given by Elbert Russell, of Earlham Col- 
lege, were inspiring. His address on education before the 
Bible School Conference was well received. Everett Morgan 
and wife gave interesting talks in the missionary meeting 
concerning their work in Mexico. 


Pittsfield, N. H., Friends’ Meeting is suffering a deep loss 
‘by the departure of one of its most valued members, Florence 
A. Dow, who filled an important place in the meeting, taking 
an active interest in all that concerned it. She was prominent 
in the Bible School, being superintendent of the Home Depart- 
ment, teacher of primary class, ete. Her life was one of self- 
-sacrifice and devotion to the Master. 

A paragraph from a letter written by C. C. Haworth at 
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Holguin, Cuba, Eighth month 13th, says: “Week before last 
my wife and I were in another town near here, Auras, where 
we have an out-station, and held a week’s meetings, with the 
result that twenty-one joined the class of candidates. There 
was much liberty in the meetings, and a real work of grace 
seemed to be done. The work is in good condition here.” 

Cyrus H. and Amy B. Hawkins have been located in Fruit- 
land Monthly Meeting, near Americus, Kan., the past two 
years, and expect to stay with the work another year. The 
meeting house has been reshingled and repapered recently. 

David I. Pritchard visited the Friends’ Meeting at Colorado 
Springs, the 12th inst., and writes: “ We found a very pre- 
cious membership of 50 or 60, and the Lord was pleased to bap- 
tize us in love together. Several touring visitors were present, 
and if Friends had known location, the house would have been 
full.” Friends at Colorado Springs meet in a hall, but they 
are soliciting funds to build a new meeting house. 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING FRIENDS IN CONFERENCE. 


Western Yearly Meeting’s Bible School and Christian En- 
deavor Assembly met at Vermillion Grove, Ill., the 14th to 
16th. About one hundred delegates attended and thoroughly 
entered into the interest and enthusiasm of the conference. 
Vermillion Friends opened their homes so as to make the visit- 
ing delegates enjoy the social life of the community. 

The program was mostly filled by home talent. It was no- 
ticeable that the young people were coming forward in the 
work of the Church. — 

Third-day evening Lewis E. Stout gave his “ Reasons for 
Being a Christian,” in answer to 1 Peter 3-15. 1. Christianity 
meets the problem of sin. 2. It shows us how to invest life 
to bring the best results. 3. It satisfies the longing of the soul, 
4, It gives us hope of a future. 

Fourth-day a.m. The conference was conducted by Peter 
taidabaugh, on the subject, “ How to Teach the Sabbath School 
Lesson.” He said a teacher must remember: 1. A child can’t 
be moulded, but can be trained; 2. All growth of life is from 
the inside and not the outside, so get at the spiritual side; 3 
The child’s will must be reached; 4. Desire is the foundation 
principle of life; 5. A child’s mind demands repetition and 
loves investigation. Remembering this the lesson may be pre- 
sented by use of stories, picture words or object lessons. Use 
simple, clear words, and above all be spiritual. 

Prof. W. J. Reagan, of Bloomingdale, addressed the assem- 
bly on “Creed and Character,’ showing that in this age of 
restlessness and investigation the world demands practical re: 
ligion, a definite creed that is accompanied by a correspond- 
ing life. Such a creed includes a belief in: 1. Christ; 2. Per- 
sonal God; 3. Human Christ; 4. Conversion and sanctification 
in the true sense; 5. Prayer. 

Fourth-day p.m. was devoted to Christian Endeavor work, 
the various phases discussed by Richard Haworth, Lewis Me- 
Farland, Wallace Newlin, Edmond Albertson and Flossie Earl, 
all impressing the purpose of the Christian Endeavor, its rela- 
tion to other lines of work, and urging a deeper interest and 
consecration in the work. 

Charles E. Hiatt, on Fourth-day evening, spoke on “ The 
Use of the Bible in the Sabbath School.” He said it is more 
the people’s book than ever before, due to its use in the Sab- 
bath School; hence it lays a great responsibility there. The 
Sabbath School is to teach the Book of God, and although les- 
son helps have their place, stick to the text. The character of 
the one by whom the lesson is presented is important. He 
must be a clean-lived teacher, rich in soul and mental equip- 
ment, and one loyal to messages of Quakerism. 

Fifth-day morning was the missionary session of the Chris- 
tion Endeavor. Plans for arousing interest along this line 
were discussed. Everett Morgan talked of conditions in Mex- 
ico, showing what a hold Catholicism has had on the people 
and how difficult it is to overcome the superstition and ignor- 
ance of the natives. Reports of the officers showed an increase 
of Christian Endeavor membership and a bright outlook for 
the society, although finances were a little behind. Carrie R. 
Jones impressed the value of the Home Department of the 
Sabbath School in reaching many who could not attend the 
school, thus introducing the Bible in some homes. 

Following this came expressions on “ What have I received 
from the Assembly ?” and the hearty response proved the 
value of such a meeting. 

The closing session was conducted by Alfred T. Ware, of 
Richmond; his subject, “ The Quaker of To-morrow.” He took 
five types of strong Quakers of the past—George Fox, William 
Penn, Robert Barclay, John Bright and J. G. Whittier—and 
showed the need of such men now—men who will get to the 
depths and heights of the great issues of life, who will empha- 
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size the great doctrines of Quakerism with a force that will 
make it felt, uniting East and West. 

This closed the conference with a decision to suspend the 
assembly for two years, letting the Bible Institute at Plain- 
field next year take its place. 

With a deep appreciation of his work as Sabbath School su- 
perintendent of the yearly meeting, and considering the 
amount of work he has to do, it was reluctantly decided to 
release Peter W. Raidabaugh. The new officers were: Super- 
intendent Sabbath School, Prof. Edmond Albertson; executive 
committee, P. W. Raidabaugh, Miss Owen and Josiah Morris; 
secretary, Anna M. Kendall. 

Christian Endeavor Officers—Superintendent, Estella Mor- 
row; junior superintendent, Miss Milhouse; seeretary and 
treasurer, Lena Henley; missionary superintendent, Anna M. 
Kendall; advisory board, Lewis McFarland, Richard Haworth, 
Minnie Hadley. 


CONFERENCE AT LYNN, MASS. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting, held at Lynn on the 16th inst., 
was of especial interest and profit this year from the fact 
that the yearly meeting’s committee on education had ar- 
ranged for a summer school to be held in connection with the 
quarterly meeting from the 15th to the 17th. The Quarterly 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight was held on Fourth-day, 
at 10.30 a.m. A number of ministers from other parts of the 
yearly meeting were in attendance. Fourth-day afternoon 


MEETING HOUSE, LYNN, MASS. 


various yearly meeting’s committees met, viz.: The Per- 
manent Board, the Committee on Western Indians, the Foreign 
Mission Committee, the Evangelistic Committee, and the 
Board of Care and Relief. The same evening Dr. George A. 
Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, gave a scholarly and clear lec- 
ture on the “ Unfolding of the Doctrine of God in the Bible.” 
He dwelt on the gradual development, even among the Jews, 
of the idea of one God for all people. Beginning with the 
thought of Jehovah as one of many gods, though the greatest 
of them all, their conception was little by little purified and 
deepened until they thought of Him as the one almighty ruler 
of the universe. Still, however, He was their God and theirs 
alone, all other nations were used by Him only to assist or 
punish His peculiar people, His beloved servants, the children 
of Israel. It was a long time before there arose the idea that 
the love and saving power of God extended ¢o all people of the 
earth, Jew and Gentile alike. 

The regular quarterly meeting on Fifth-day morning, at 
10.30, was a rich feast of spiritual food. At the opening of 
the meeting Dr. Barton offered prayer, and was followed by 
Jennie W. Crosman, of Lynn. Dr. Barton preached a strong 
sermon on the text which he said should be translated, “I 
shall be satisfied when thy likeness awakes.” The only true 
satisfaction is in becoming like Christ. Elizabeth H. Jones, 
of Amesbury, spoke a few words showing how the realization 
that we are “called to be saints ” should work out in true help- 
fulness and Christian courtesy. She urged all to obey the in- 
junction to “be pitiful.” John H. Dillingham, of Philadel- 
phia, carried on the same thought as Dr. Barton. Stephen 
Breed, of Henniker, N. H., spoke on “ Steadfastness,” and was 
followed by Charles M. Woodman, of Portland, who preached a 
powerful sermon, elaborating the thought of sainthood ex- 
pressed by Elizabeth Jones. We are called to be saints and 
may not excuse ourselves for wrong doing or neglect of duty 
by saying, “I’m no saint.” The meeting closed with prayer 
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by James M. Estes, of Reading, Mass. 
Lynn Friends at the meeting house. The business meeting 
convened at 2.00 p.m. At the second session of the summer 
school Augustus T. Murray, of Leland Stanford University,,. 
gave a very reverent lecture on the subject of prayer. He 
spoke first of prayer as a purifying influence. In true prayer 
all that is mean or selfish must fade away. The asking for a 
clean heart is not true prayer unless it leads to clean living. 
Second, prayer is a strengthening influence. “They that wait 
on the Lord shall renew their strength.” Prayer gives might 
to the faint-hearted and fearful. Finally, prayer is a hallow- 
ing influence. It lifts us till our wills are in harmony with 
the divine will; we have no thought of self, for the Father’s 
will is our will. “The Lord doeth that which seemeth to Him 
good” is the very essence of prayer. The chief blessing of 
prayer is communion with the eternal rather than the obtain- 
ing of petitions. The address closed with the words, “ Be 
careful for nothing, but in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto 
God, and the peace of God shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.” This is the great end of prayer. 

On Sixth-day morning Charles M. Woodman gave a valuable 
lecture on the Epistle to the Philippians. This epistle is not 
controversial; love is its keynote. It abounds in joy; it is am 
epistle of fellowship; a persona] epistle, giving a biography of 
Paul, and reveals the growth of his spiritual experience. Here 
the apostle makes a personal argument and appeals to the love- 
of the Philippians for him. It is an epistle of hope, and one 
that abounds in beautiful literary figures. Dr. Barton fol- 
lowed with a lecture on the “Person of Christ in the New 
Testament.” He dealt with the difficulty the human mind has 
to conceive of Christ as both human and divine. In the early 
ages of Christianity many eliminated the human, and in these: 
later days many emphasize the human to the exclusion of the 
divine. Luke 2: 52 shows that Jesus had a psychological as 
well as a physiological growth. There also grew in Jesus an 
increasing conviction of his divine nature. The Temptation 
is an autobiography of Jesus, for unless Jesus told his disciples 
they could not have known it. As the Oriental always speaks 
of things in an objective way, this is probably a narrative of 
psychological experience of the inner struggle in the mind of 
Jesus. The New Testament reveals the absolute sonship or 
divinity of Christ, but does not make him exhaust the divinity 
of God, to be all of God. An open conference followed. In 
the afternoon Dr. Barton lectured on the “Holy Spirit and 
the Doctrine of the Trinity.” The personality of the Holy 
Spirit was emphasized. The basis and proof of the Trinity 
is in Jesus Christ and his conception of his personality. 

The summer school aroused thoughts, and will be an inspira- 
tion to a closer and more intelligent study of the scriptures. 


Dinner was served by 
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BORN. 


TayLtor.—At Worcester, Mass., Seventh month 10th, 1906, 
to Thomas B. and Susie J. (Northridge) Taylor, a daughter, 
Lucille Frances. 


DIED. 


Dean.—On his way to Friends’ meeting at Bloomingdale, 
Ind., Seventh month 29th, 1906, Stephen Dean, in the 84th year 
of his age; a member of Bloomingdale Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

MicHENER.—At the home of his parents, Frank W. and Nel- 
lie E. Michener, near Truro, Iowa, Seventh month 26th, 1906, 
Carroll E. Michener, aged over 5 years. 


OxIveR.—In Syria, Seventh month 16th, 1906, Violet Hilda, 
infant daughter of Daniel and Emily Oliver. 


Parn.—At the Friends’ Mission, Madruga, Havana Province, 
Cuba, Seventh month 28th, 1906, John Woody Pain, infant son 
of Arthur E. L. and A. Ellen Woody Pain. 


Witson.—At Van Wert, O., Seventh month 19th, 1906, 
Mamie C., daughter of Samuel Wilson and wife, in the 18th 
year of her age. She was very active in the work of the 
church, the Christian Endeavor and Bible School. 


Pickert.— At Glen Elder, Kan., Eighth month 6th, 1906, 
Evan Pickett, in the 68th year of his age. He was a birth- 
right member of Friends, and lived a consistent Christian life- 
and in loyalty to the church. 

Sayers.—At the home of his parents, Winchester, Ind., Sev- 
enth month 30th, 1906, Paul Stanley, infant son of Wm. J. and’ 
Flora Talbert Sayers. 
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Events awd Conments. 


The International Bible School Lesson 
Committee has prepared an optional ad- 
vanced course of lessons which are now 
ready for the publishers. 


An insurrection has risen in Cuba ow- 
ing to the arrest of a number of leading 
men who were known to be antagonistic 
to the present administration, and who 
were suspected of plotting against the 
Government. About two thousand are 
supposed to be well armed and quite well 
organized to resist the Government 
troops. There seems to be no doubt, 
however, that the trouble will be sup- 
pressed within a few weeks, but there is 
likely to be some bloodshed before the 
discontented element will submit to the 
Government. 


Increased dividends on Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific stock were great 
bull factors in the stock market last 
week and the week before. We are now 
informed that the Fall River Cotton 
Mills made a larger proportionate dispo- 
sition of the profits for the quarter end- 
ing with Seventh month than in any like 
period since 1900. Only five of the cot- 
ton mills of that centre are now on a 
non-dividend paying list. These symp- 
toms, together with the large grain and 
cotton crop, point to continued prosper- 
ity for some months to come. 


In order to meet the extra demand 
caused by the rebuilding of San Fran- 
cisco the lumber mills in the Columbia 
River region are now running night and 
day, seven days a week. Every stick of 
lumber is shipped as soon as it leaves the 
saws. Even before the San Francisco 
disaster the demand for Oregon fir was 
very heavy, and the mills were turning 
out all that seemed possible. Since the 
disaster the demand is much _ greater. 
This will cause a season of seeming pros- 
perity in Oregon, but it is likely to pro- 
duce a reaction later, since the forests 
are being unduly exhausted. 


The State of Hlinois is introducing a 
new reform in connection with its peni- 
tentiaries and prisons. A public em- 
ployment agency will endeavor to place 
convicts in profitable and honorable po- 
‘sitions after their sentence expires. It 


is not likely that there will be any great 
demand for this class of labor, but the 
reform is an interesting one, and there 
seems to be no good reason why such an 
agency cannot help place men who are 
equipped for a certain kind of labor to 
good advantage. They will be in a posi- 
tion to know the fitness of the men and 
ought to succeed in finding suitable 
places for them. 


If reports are true, the Shah of Persia 
is dealing with his subjects quite differ- 
ently from the Czar. A mild reform has 
been going on for the last few weeks. 
Oriental absolutism is giving way to the 
spirit of modern progress. The party 
known as Progressives have been ~busy 
for some time in propagating their 
political views and aspirations. Many 
students were fascinated by them and in 
turn helped forward the agitation. The 
Shah listened, and after consultation and 
deliberation, proposed to grant some of 
the demands for free institutions. But, 
it is said, should all demands be granted, 
it would not only obliterate the fiction 
of divine right, but reduce the Persian 
potentate to a mere figurehead. There 
is a suspicion that his apparent eager- 
ness to make sweeping concessions to his 
subjects is only his cunning way to de- 
flect the agitation for reform. 


It is South Carolina’s turn to hang its 
head in view of the action of the mob at 
Greenwood, which has some curious psy- 
chological aspects, by the way. The 
Governor of the State arrived on the 
ground such as the crowd was about to 
wreak its vengeance on a negro guilty 
of murder and assault. The Governor 
urged them to desist and respect the au- 
thority of the State. His words awoke 
cheers of approval, but the crowd per- 
sisted, substituting, however, shooting 
for burning. The tragedy took place al- 
most in sight of the Governor. The 
Columbia State, one of the leading 
papers in South Carolina, a few days 
before had declared. that public senti- 
ment in South Carolina was opposed to 
lynching, and that it was dangerous 
pastime for any one engaged in it. It 
then admonished North Carolina to grap- 
ple with the issue and not permit an- 
other outrage like the recent one at 
Salisbury. The editorial wound up: 
“The mob is not difficult to manage 
when it discovers that the law and the 
officers of the law re-enforced by public 
sentiment are actually in earnest.” The 
incident prompts the question as_ to 
whether the editor was right in his con- 
clusions. This particular incident seems 
to contradict his words, but we are glad 
to know that a comparison of statistics 
covering the past few years shows that 
lynching is becoming less common, and 
the editor may not be so far from the 
truth in stating the sentiment of a ma- 
jority of the Southern people. 


The spelling reform has received an- 
other impetus. President Roosevelt has 
issued an order for the “reform spell- 
ing” to be used in the Government 
Printing Office. The system to be adopt- 
ed is that recommended by the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board, of which Prof. Mat- 
thews, of Columbia University, is chair- 
man, and Andrew Carnegie, financial pro- 
moter. It stops short of a general re- 
form, but it goes far enough to rouse 
the antagonism of those who cling to the 


existing form. It does not touch any of 
the fundamental problems, such as the 
uniform expression of vowel sounds. The 
main idea thus far advanced is the 
omission of what are regarded as super- 
fluous letters and the substitution of one 
letter for two where it will express the 
same sound. Thus we are “askt” to 
prefer the antique form of the participle 
in “t” rather than “ed” in all cases, as 
“stept,” “dropt,” “blest ” and the like, 
to write “draft ” rather than “ draught,” 
“tho” rather than “though,” ete.; to 
substitute “f” for “ph” in “sulphur”; 
to use but one “1” in such words as 
“distil” or “fulness,” and generally to 
drop final letters that do not affect the 
pronunciation of the word, as “ etiquet,” 
preterit,” “ program,” “ catalog,” 
“pur ”—for “purr.” In words in “ ence ” 
or “ense,” the s is to be used, as “ pre- 
tense,” and z rather than s in “ criti- 
cize,”’ “supervize” and the like. The 
dipthongs # and e@ are to be replaced 
by e; “er” is preferred to “re” in 
words like “theatre,’? and “or” to 
“our” in “labor” and so on, and we are 
to drop the ¢ from words like “ simitar ” 
and “sithe,” though why not also in 
“ sceptre ” is not explained. 


“ce 


“The world wants men, large-hearted, 
manly men; 
Men who shall join its chorus, and pro- 
long 
The psalm of labor and the psalm of 
love.” 


GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP 


No Medicine so Beneficial to Brain and 
Nerves. 


Lying awake nights makes it hard to 
keep awake and do things in day time. 
To take “tonics and stimulants” under 
such circumstances is like setting the 
house on fire to see if you can put it 
out. 

The right kind of food promotes re- 
freshing sleep at night and a wide-awake 
individual during the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of 
eating, to Grape-Nuts, and says: 

“For about three years I had been a 


great sufferer from indigestion. After. 


trying several kinds of medicine, the 
doctor would ask me to drop off pota- 
toes, then meat, and so on, but in a few 
days that craving, gnawing feeling would 
start up, and I would vomit everything I 
ate and drank. 

“When I started on Grape-Nuts, 
vomiting stopped, and the bloating feel- 
ing which was so distressing disappeared 
entirely. 

“My mother was very much bothered 
with diarrhoea before commencing the 
Grape-Nuts, because her stomach was so 
weak she could not digest her food. Since 
using Grape-Nuts she is well, and says 
she don’t think she could live without 
it. 

“Tt is a great brain restorer and nerve 
builder, for I can sleep as sound and un- 
disturbed after a supper of Grape-Nuts 
as in the old days when I could not real- 
ize what they meant by a “bad stom- 
ach.” There is no medicine so beneficial 
to nerves and brain as a good night’s 
sleep, such as you can enjoy after eating 
Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. - 

“'There’s a reason.” 


: 
: 
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ONE BED FOR ALL. 


- 

A group of drummers were trading 
yarns on the subject of hospitality, when 
one, a little Virginian with humorous 
eyes and a delightful drawl, took up his 
parable thus: 

“T was down in Louisiana last month 
travelin’ cross country with S. J. Carey, 
when we kinder got lost in a mighty 
lonesome sort of road just about dark. 
We rode along a right good piece after 
sundown, and when we saw a light 
ahead, I tell you it looked first-rate. We 
drove up to the light, finding *twas a 
house, and when I hollered hike a lost 
calf the man came out and we asked him 
to take us in for the night. He looked 
at us mighty hard, then said: ‘Wal, I 
reckon I kin stand it if you kin.’ So we 
unhitched, went in, and found ’twas only 
a two-room shanty and just swarmin’ 
with children. He had six, from 4 to 11 
years old, and as there didn’t seem to be 
but one bed, me an’ Stony was wonderin’ 
what in thunder would become of us. 

“They gave us supper, good hog and 
hominy, the best they had, and then the 
old woman put the two youngest kids to 
bed. They went straight to sleep. Then 
she took those out, laid them over in the 
corner, put the next two to bed, and so 
on. After all the children were asleep 
on the floor the old folk went in the 
other room and told us we could go to 
bed if we wanted to, and bein’ powerful 
tired out, we did. 

“ Well, sir, the next morning when we 
woke up we were lying over in the corner 
with the kids, and the old man and the 
old woman had the bed.”’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


DUBIOUS 
About What Her Husband Would Say. 


A Mich. woman tried Postum Food 
Coffee because ordinary coffee disagreed 
with her and her husband. She writes: 

“ My husband was sick for three years 
with catarrh of the bladder, and palpita- 
tion of the heart, caused by coffee. Was 
unable to work at all and in bed part of 
the time. 

“T had stomach trouble, was weak and 
fretful so I could not attend to my 
housework—both of us using coffee all 
the time and not realizing it was harm- 
ful. 

“One morning the grocer’s wife said 
she believed coffee was the cause of our 
trouble and advised Postum. I took it 
home rather dubious about what my 
husband would say—he was fond of cof- 
fee. : 

“But I took coffee right off the table 
and we haven’t used a cup of it since. 
You should have seen the change in us 
and now my husband never complains of 
heart palpitation any more. My stomach 
trouble went away in two weeks after I 
began Postum. My children love it and 
it does them good, which can’t be said of 
coffee, 

“A lady visited us who was always 
half sick. I told her I’d make her a cup 
of Postum. She said it was tasteless 
stuff, but she watched me make’it, boil- 
ing it thoroughly for 15 minutes, and 
when done she said it was splendid. Long 
boiling brings out the flavor and food 

uality.”. Name given by Postum Co., 
ttle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


HE KNOWS. 


_ He knows the bitter, weary way; 


He knows the endless, striving, day by 
day, 
The souls that weep, the souls that’ pray, 
He knows. 


He knows how hard the fight hath been, 

The clouds that come our lives between, 

The wounds the world hath never seen, 
He knows. 


He knows when faint and worn we sink; 

How deep the pain, how near the brink 

Of dark despair we pause and shrink— 
He knows. 


He knows! Oh, thought so full of bliss! 
For though our joy on earth we miss, 
We still can bear it, feeling this— 
He knows! 
—Nelected. 


A man and his wife were once staying 
at a hotel, when in the night they were 
aroused from their slumbers by the cry 
that the hotel was afire, says the Boston 
Herald. 

* Now, my dear,” said the husband, “I 
will put into practice what I have 
preached. Put on all your indispensable 
apparel, and keep cool.” 

Then he slipped his watch into his vest 
pocket and walked with his wife out of 
the hotel. 

When all the danger was past he said: 
“Now you see how necessary it is to 
keep cool ! ” 

The wife for the first time glanced at 
her husband. 

“Yes, William,” she said, “it is a 
grand thing, but if I were you I would 
have put on my _ trousers.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


NOTICES. 


Friends’ Library, 142 North Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. On and _ after 
Ninth month Ist, 1906, the library will 
be open on weekdays from 9 a.m. to 1 
p-m., and*from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Persons anticipating attending West- 
ern Yearly Meeting and desire arrange- 
ments made for entertainment, should 
correspond with E. James Carter, Plain- 
field, Ind. 


Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting (Kan.) 
will be held in Ninth month at Cotton- 
wood, five and a half miles west of Em- 
poria, beginning the afternoon of the 
14th, with the meeting of ministry and 
oversight, continuing until the evening 
of the 16th. The missionary, temperance 
and Christian Endeavor work is each 
given a session. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FINANCIAL, 
OuR CUSTOMERS 


35 YEA RS HAVE TESTED 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 


(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


= : M 
cnt. VLOrtgages 
We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi- 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh, 
property. ‘Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 

JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY 
Mortgages, ete. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Lands 


are advancing rapidly in value. We have some 
near Friends’ Colony to offer still at $11.00 to $15.00 
per acre, % cash. Town lots in Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Battleford, Edmonton. 


W. C. McCHEANE, Halcyonia Sask., or 


KENNEDY BROS., 16=20 Osborne St 
Winnipeg 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MMBOGRAPHING, Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


#07 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


_ § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : Keystone Race 70-09 


William S. 7 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


S. F,. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


(- my 


It is 57 Years 
Young; 


up to the zoth century methods 
throughout. 


Get particulars free. 


No Importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street. 
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NEW BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO FRIENDS 


THE DOUBLE SEARCH. 
STUDIES IN ATONEMENT AND PRAYER. By Rurus M. 
Jones, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Haverford College; 
author of “ Social Law in the Spiritual World,” “George Fox,” “ Eli 


and Sybil Jones,” “ Practical Christianity,” etc. The British Friend 
says: “There is something in these pages which cannot fail to grip 
the attention and compel the mind, as a message from one who has 
wrestled himself with the great problems that confront us all and 
has entered into rest. Cloth, 16mo, 125 pages. Regal Antique Paper, 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, 75 cents, net (postage, 5 cents extra). 


SOCIAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

STUDIES IN HUMAN AND DIVINE INTER-RELATIONSHIP. 
By Rurus M. Jones, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy in Haver- 
ford College, Pa. This is a fresh interpretation of the deepest prob- 
lems of life. It discusses the most interesting phases of recent psy- 
chological investigation into spiritual subjects. 12mo, 272 pages. 
Extra Vellum Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. Price, $1.25, net (post- 
age, 10 cents). 


PRACTICAL CHRISIIANITY. 

By Rurus M. Jones, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at 
Haverford College. New and revised edition. In the sixty-six essays 
many of the most important phases of the spiritual life receive con- 
sideration, and the notes of hope and victory, and faith in the over- 
coming life, are everywhere manifest. It is a book which should 
appeal to all classes of Christians. The book also contains a sug- 
gestive chapter on “The Message of Quakerism.” This second edi- 
tion contains thirteen additional chapters on timely subjects. 12mo, 
208 pages. Oxford Laid Paper. Bound in Cloth. Price, $1; postpaid 


A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN ATIERICA. 
By Auten C. Tuomas, A.M., Haverford College, and Ricuarp H. 
Tuomas, M.D., Baltimore, Md. New and revised edition, 1905. 
Brought down to date and including valuable statistics and informa- 
tion in regard to the Society of Friends in America. “A work on 
‘The History of the Society of Friends in America, which is likely 
for many days to be a standard text-book on the subject.”—The Lon- 

don Friend. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, net (postage, 15 cents). 


RICHARD H. THOMAS, M.D., THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF. 

By his.wife, ANNA BRArrHWAITE THomMas. With a preface by 

J. ReENDEL Harris, Litt.D. Dlustrated with Portraits and Scenes 

Connected with His Life. This is the tife story of a high-souled and 

valiant man; a spiritual teacher in the Society of Friends, well known 

and beloved in America and England. 12mo, 438 pages. Bound in 

Cloth, Deckel Edge, Gilt Top, Lettering on Side and Back. Price, 
$2.00, prepaid. 


THE ROOTS OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING 45, FOUND IN THE 


By GrorceE AARON BaArTON, A.M., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College; 
author of “A Sketch of Semitic Origins,” ete., ete. This volume has 
been written from the standpoint of modern knowledge and modern 
methods, for those who would study the Old Testament devotionally. 
It gives brief sketches of Old Testament ideas and institutions min- 
gled with character-studies of a number of Old Testament heroes, 
with brief meditations upon the great themes of Christian truth, 
Christian character and Christian duty as foreshadowed * the Old 
Testament Revelation. 12mo, 275 pages. Size, 746x514. Cloth, Gilt 
Top, Uncut Edges. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE UNITED STATES A CHRISTIAN NATION. 
By Davin J. BREWER, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Haverford College Library Lectures, 1905. In 
this book the distinguished Christian jurist has discussed three im- 
portant topics: First, “The United States a Christian Nation; ” 
second, “ Our Duty as Citizens; ” third, “The Promise and Possibili- 
ties of the Future.” 12mo, 100 pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES OF. Edited by JosHuaA ROWNTREE. 


Cloth, 8vo., 448 pages, Gilt Top, Deckel Edge. Price, $2.00, net (post- 
age, 20 cents). 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLES. 


More than 600 different styles are obtainable at all booksellers or 
of the publishers. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHRISTIAN | a passive medium of the Spirit which acts through 


LIFE. 

Ir is a central fact of Christianity that God comes 
into direct contact with our personal lives. 
man is a possible shekinah, or meeting place with 
God. Whether he shall be an actual shekinah or not 
depends upon himself. It is merely a question of 
“the open door.” 

Gop crrcuLaTEs, as the light does from the sun, 
as the moisture does from the sea. You can shut 
your doors and no light comes in. You can build a 
roof over your flowers and no dew or rain will fall 
upon them. But there is 

“A world within the world we see; 
Whereof this world is but the bounding shore,” 
the world of true reality, the living Spirit who 
touches us in the deeps of our soul and may flood us, 


IF we witt. And wherever this spirit comes in 
there is POWER. 


The first fact of our religion, then is this: God has 
shown Himself to us in the face of Jesus Christ. Our 
religion begins with an actual incarnation. Through 


Him we know the nature of God. 


He is Father; He is Forgiver; He is Seeker; He is 
Lover; He is Sufferer and Sacrificer. 

The second great fact is this: Our lives open out 
upon God. We are as near Him as the bubble to the 
ocean, the breath to the lungs, the sunlight to the 
flower, and yet we may miss Him; we may keep Him 
out. God acting directly upon human lives the Bible 
names the Holy Spirit. 

There are many ways in which we can think of the 
work of the Holy Spirit upon us. We can think of it 
as sudden, startling and occasional, as a mighty rush- 
ing wind that comes upon man on rare occasions and 
produces extraordinary results of a temporary emo- 
tional sort. The Spirit is thought of as something 
that comes and goes. Jt is periodic or sporadic. This 
view has often been held. On this view the Holy 
Spirit is mainly to be found in the marvelous—the 
ecstatic experience—in tongues and in visions and in 
astonishing performances. 

On this theory the person must make himself an 
“empty vessel.” His own attainments do not count. 
His personal character is unimportant. He must 
have no will or wish of his own. He must become 


Every | 


him, as the breath blows through a flute. 


And having received this Spirit he is infallible. 
What he does is right. He is raised above the ordi- 
nary man and dwells on a new and sublime height. 
Sin becomes impossible for him because the Holy 
Spirit has come in and taken the place of the person’s 
human will. Whatever may be said of this view it is 
not the New Testament idea and it is not the main 
or only path to true spiritual powEr. 

Whatever Paul may have thought of this view in 
his early Christian experience, he steadily traveled 
away from it and came to a more spiritual view. He 
had his ecstasies when he knew not whether he was 
in the body or out of the body. He possessed the gift 
of tongues—“ I speak with tongues more than you 
all ”’—but he looked upon these extraordinary things 
as unimportant. “I had rather speak five words in- 
telligently than ten thousand in a tongue.” The su- 
preme proofs of the Spirit for him are love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, self-control—in fact, the normal outcome 
of the life in the Spirit is love and the practice of 
love. The test of the possession of the Spirit is not 
infallibility, but love. Paul does not teach that the 
Holy Spirit takes the place of the person’s will, and 
acts through him as the breath through the flute. 
He teaches that the Holy Spirit received within cre- 
ates a new inward nature, a new man. He becomes 
the law of the spirit of the life of the man himself. 
It is like the sunlight building a tree. It is like the 
electric forces giving power to a dynamo which be- 
fore had not a single horse power. 
a man. He may blunder, he may err, but he may 
live in the power of an infinite Spirit, and he may 
utilize all the resources of God. He stays a man, he 
has all his human capacities, but he is strengthened 
with might by the Holy Spirit so that a Christ-like 
nature is formed in his heart. The proof that this 
power has come is not ecstasy, or tongue or miracle. 
It is victory over the lower self, over the flesh and 
a steady manifestation of love. He makes a man 
Goon, and good for something. The body becomes an 
organ of service, an actual member of the Lord. 
“You are the body of Christ and members in particu- 
lar.” - 


The man is still 
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PRESENT DUTY. : 

To face conditions as they are and to make them 
as much better as we can by choosing wisely and help- 
ing others to do the same is ever a present duty. 
Every department of life has in it great possibilities 
for good and evil, and the line cannot be drawn 
We cannot say 
that all rich men are good and poor men evil. Virtue 


around men or things in themselves. 


and vice are not bounded by social, political or ecclesi- 
astical lines. Science is not all right and tradition all 
A thing cannot be accepted or rejected en- 
tire because it is “old” or “new.” There are no 
easy labels to guide us in our choices. 


wrong. 


But such a situation is really a blessing. It calls 
for courage and industry. We should make an hon- 
est effort to ascertain facts about the industrial world, 
the social world, the political world, and the many 
other departments of our complex modern life. Much 
of it falls far short of our ideals. Most of it should be 
changed and improved, and some of it rejected. To 
turn from it is cowardice, and to condemn it in toto 
is gross injustice. It is this perplexing situation to 
which God asks us to devote our lives. Jesus prayed 
that the disciples be not taken out of the world, for 
they were to become the salt of the earth. 


No one of us can expect to make all things good. 
We cannot even expect to make any one phase of life 
entirely perfect; but we can help things to move in 
the right direction, not by turning from them, but by 
staying with them and patiently doing our part. We 
should be courageous, open and honest; and this can- 
dor and frankness should pervade the whole of life. 
Our religious professions and opinions should be no 
exceptions. 


Open the door of your heart, my lad, 
To the angels of love and truth, 

When the world is full of unnumbered joys, 
In the beautiful dawn of youth. 

Casting aside all things that mar, 
Saying to wrong, “ Depart ! ” 

To the voices of hope that are calling you 
Open the door of your heart. 


Open the door of your heart, my lass, 
To the things that shall abide; 

To the holy thoughts that lift your soul 
Like the stars at eventide. 

All of the fadeless flowers that bloom 
In the realms of song and art 

Are yours, if you'll only give them room, 
Open the door of your heart. 


Open the door of your heart, my friend, 
Heedless of class or creed, 

When you hear the ery of a brother’s voice, 
The sob of a child in need. 

To the shining heaven that o’er you bends 
You need no map or chart, 

But only the love the Master gave 
Open the door of your heart. 
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; For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
“A NEW ENGLAND SAINT.” 
BY ORINDA DUDLEY HORNBROOKE., 


(Continued from last week.) 


After a short time at home visiting family and 
friends, who received them as those restored from the 
dead, these missionaries left for an extended tour in 
Europe. Their children had so prospered in their 
absence that they left them the second time with 
far less anxiety. 


They visited all the yearly meetings in Great 
Britain, beginning with that of Dublin. They were 
deeply concerned at the terrible poverty of the com- 
mon people. Rufus Jones relates in his life that 
at. the London Yearly Meeting, which is the most 
important gathering of Friends in the world, Elihu 
Burritt, who was afterwards associated with them 
in the Peace Society, describes them in graphic man- 
ner. After describing the great congregation, he said 
that on the high seats, among the teachers and min- 
isters, were two strangers, the man evidently an 
American. After a sister had prayed, and there had 
been a brief silence, the American Friend, who was 
Eli Jones, arose and addressed the meeting in strong, 
earnest and wise words, but with such terribly nasal 
twang that Burritt was afraid there would be a with- 
drawal of interest from the able speech to the un- 
pleasant utterance, but such was the earnestness of 
his manner and the wisdom of his words that his voice 
was soon forgotten. 


After he had sat down, and there had been the 
usual silence, his wife arose, and in a trembling 
of half-suppressed emotion, as if she hardly dared 
address that vast assembly, began to speak in the 
most wonderful voice and intonation the writer 
had ever heard. She was heard to the farthest 
part of the house, though apparently speaking in a 
low tone. Her every movement was grace. Her 
eyes seemed to burn with holy light, and from her 
lips came an eloquence touching and sublime. Mr. 
Burritt had never in his life seen an assembly so 
moved. They hung on her words rapt and en- 
tranced. She held the vast congregation in the hol- 
low of her hand. They seemed to hold their breath. 
Her eloquence seemed divine. And what was the 
theme that melted this great assembly of sober, unim- 
aginative, middle-class English folk till they were 
fused into one? It was the greater worth and nobil- 
ity of religion in the heart than its expression on the 
tongue. 


At a later day in the meeting she unburdened her 
soul in regard to intemperance, and is believed to 
have been the first person to speak to English audi- 
ences on this subject. It was a sensitive subject at 
that time to an English audience, and she was the 
first that dared to touch it. 


Their visit to Ireland was at a time of great pov- 
erty, though some time after the great famine. They 
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visited all the Friends’ meetings in Ireland, and held 
services Whenever the way opened. A friend of 
Mrs. Jones with whom she became very intimate, was 
happily blessed with abundant means. This lady 
would fill her carriage with loaves of bread, and the 
two friends would start out together and Sibyl Jones 
would preach and exhort to the better life, and they 
would distribute their load as wisely as they could. 
She noted in her journal the awful poverty of the 
people of Connemara. People in rags, worn to 
strings, and hunger everywhere. For the most part 
they were allowed to hold their meetings in peace, 
but in a few places the jealous priests incited the peo- 
ple to disturb the meetings, and they had a very un- 
comfortable time; but Sibyl Jones rejoiced in being 
counted worthy to suifer for Christ’s sake. 

Her sympathy went out to criminals. Here and 
everywhere she visited prisons and exhorted and 
prayed with the inmates. Her power was especially 
great over the worst and most hardened men crimi- 
nals. They melted like ice in the spring sunshine at 
her ministrations, and many professed a desire for 
a new life. After a year’s service in Great Britain, 
during which time they were constantly preaching 
and visiting prisons, they were liberated, as the 
phrase is, for missionary work on the Continent. 
Sibyl Jones, always frail, seemed completely worn 
out, and went to a physician, who, after carefully 
examining her case, said: “ You must stop your work 
at once and either go South or return to your home.” 
She felt that the Great Physician gave a different 
order and proceeded with her husband to Norway, 
and they made an extensive tour through Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany and Switzerland, con- 
stantly holding meetings and preaching, aided by 
interpreters, for they knew no language well but 
their own. 

But it was in the south of France that they 
had their greatest success. There had been there 
a little isolated, discouraged band of Friends for 
nearly a hundred years. They helped to arrange 
meetings for the two missionaries, and their meetings 
were attended by great throngs. All of the Prot- 
estant Churches were opened for them. At one place 
a Lutheran pastor himself interpreted for Sibyl, 
which was considered a great favor, for the feeling 
was strong against a woman preaching. It was 
Sibyl’s strange power of commanding an audience 
that prevented open violence. Her nephew, the 
former principal of the Friends’ School at Provi- 
dence, told me that while on this tour she was ushered 
into the lantern-like pulpit of an old church by the 
pastor, who as he went away, said: ‘ Madame, if the 
Spirit does not move you to speak in three minutes 
these Frenchmen will tear the house down.” “ Did 
the Spirit move, Aunt Sibyl?” asked her nephew. 
“ Yes,” she replied, “it moved at once.” 

In this visit to the south of France the struggling 
little Friend societies were awakened and greatly 
strengthened, and a boys’ school was established. 
Mrs. Jones thought that the low plane of life among 


the French farmers was because of the women work- 
ing in the fields, and therefore obliged to neglect 
their children and homes. 

All the pastors helped them, and there was a great 
revival and an awakening in religion. Their minis- 
tration among the soldiers was considered marvel- 
ous. As was always the case, Sibyl Jones had great 
power over men of strong nature and rough life. It 
must certainly have been a noteworthy sight to see 
the soldiers throng to this meek Quaker lady’s min- 
istrations and listen to her preach the tidings of 
peace on earth and good will to men. While all felt 
her magnetic power, the rough, quarrelsome and pro- 
fane sailors became, for the time at least, kind and 
gentle mannered at her bidding; the roughest and 
wickedest criminals wept like little children, and 
promised to try for a better life as she prayed with 
them. These rough French soldiers hung upon her 
words as if she were a Holy Madonna, who had power 
to bless them. 

As. I followed in her life the wonderful magnetic 
power that Sibyl Jones had over the masculine mind 
and heart, I felt thankful, as a woman, that it was for 
uplifting and blessing. She was a natural ruler of 
men. Beautiful, graceful, winning, with a voice that 
appealed to their inmost feelings of love for the ever 
feminine, she was of the kind with Helen and Cleo- 
patra, but, thank God, it was for all that was pure 
and noble that she used her influence. 

After a time of most gratifying work they felt 
that the burden had rolled off their souls and that 
they were released for other fields. On their going 
the pastors gave them a memorial certificate, stating 
the value of their Christian work. 


A letter from Eli Jones to home friends, dated 
Congénies, France, First month 5th, ’53, shows what 
a busy ministry they had had. He says: “ We have 
traveled in the past year 6,300 miles, held fifty-four 
meetings in Norway, twenty-nine in Germany, 
twenty-two in Switzerland, fifty-six in France, besides 
those held in Ireland and England during the first 
six months of the year, and we have written two hun- 
dred letters to our friends in different parts.” 


After leaving France they went to England and 
soon sailed for the dear home in Maine and the chil- 
dren from whom they had had a long and wearing 
separation. Once more she was the house-mother and 
home-keeper, given to hospitality. She who had been 
entertained in all lands in her turn welcomed guests 
from many countries to the modest Quaker farm- 
stead. Nothing shows the saintliness of this woman’s 
Christian character more than the way in which 
she returned to the domestic drudgery of her hum- 
ble home, her earthly tent, as she called it. 

When on her preaching tours she was the honored 
and cherished guest of the wealthy and refined, and 
became used to the appliances of wealth and luxury, 
but she returned to a humble dwelling, where there 
were no luxuries and few conveniences, and serenely 
made butter, baked bread, washed dishes, and did the 
manifold tasks that fall to the house-mother who 
keeps no help, as if she had known no other life. 
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Her far-away friends did not forget her. That her 
time might be saved to her ministry, loving friends 
in England sent boxes of clothing for her children 
every year. Our friends had become, instead of citi- 
zens of a country town, little known outside its own 
State, citizens of the world. They visited their stated 
meetings in different parts of the country, and were 
often called upon for especial services. I am told of 
a funeral of a prominent Friend in Providence at 
which Sibyl Jones spoke with wonderful power, hold- 
ing a great audience with breathless attention. 

The power of a minister in prayer is almost too 
sacred to mention. It is a holy and winning gift. 
My mother (of blessed memory) told me of Sibyl 
Jones’ comforting and inspiring prayers at the bed- 
side of a young woman who was incurably ill, when 
she was a young woman herself, and a gentleman told 
me of her moving prayers, more tender and beautiful 
than he had ever heard in her last year. 

In 1860 she attended a nephew’s graduation at 
Bowdoin College. It was desired by many that she 
should speak in the church, but she was not allowed 
to do so on account of being a woman. Rather a 
strange thing that after the Lutheran pastors of Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France had welcomed her to 
their pulpits, that she should be shut out in her own 
State and native town. The proverb was certainly 
verified that a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country. However, she spoke in the vestry 
in the evening, and gave such a logical and impressive 
address that one of the leading men of the college 
said that there was not a minister in the State that 
could have equaled it. Her nephew told me that he 
was so indignant at her being excluded from the pul- 
pit when she was the ablest person present that he 
then and there resolved to stand for women’s rights. 

At this time Sibyl Jones made important preach- 
ing tours, everywhere visiting prisons and exhorting 
and praying with their inmates. She went alone into 
the cell of one of the worst murderers. Many pris- 
oners were deeply touched, and one said, “ Lady, you 
are the first person who ever seemed to care whether 
I went to hell or not.” 

At the time of the breaking out of the Civil War 

.they had just returned from a preaching tour in the 

South. MHorrified as they were at the thought of 
strife, they felt that the hand of God was in it to free 
the slaves, and to leave the Southern people with a 
freer and better social and industrial life. 

They were full of sympathy for the families whose 
sons were departing to the unknown dangers of camp 
and field. That they, the teachers of peace, were to 
share those agonies and be among the first to suffer 
from the cruel fate of war they did not dream. But 
their noble eldest son, who in boyhood had urged his 
parents to take up their cross and go to Liberia, felt 
that his was to serve his country in her peril. James 
Parnell Jones was enlisted as a captain, brought home 
wounded, went back major, and then brought home 
to his heart-broken mother on his shield. If for his 
native land and to free the slave he broke the prin- 


ciples of peace in which he had been reared, he car- 
ried to camp and field every other noble attribute of 
his pious teaching. His influence over his men and 
brother officers was said to have been a power for 
good. Now the grief-stricken parents gave up every 
other interest and care and devoted themselves to the 
soldiers. 


Sibyl obtained the necessary permission and 
gave all her time and strength to work in the hos- 
pitals, visiting and encouraging the sick, holding the 
hands of the dying, and conducting the last services 
for the dead. She constantly held meetings among 
the soldiers whenever opportunity offered. All 
opened the way for the noble work of the sweet-faced 
Quaker lady whose voice itself was a benediction. 
The bereaved mother found a measure of consolation 
and healing in mothering every one who wore the 
army blue. The power of an earnest spirit to carry 
a feeble body through terrible sights and arduous 
labors, that exhausted the strongest, was never more 
fully shown. And her power of consolation to the 
bereaved families was great. She, too, had suffered. 
She had given her first-born to her country. 

After the war was over she devoted herself again 
to ministrations in prisons and reformatories, al- 
though frequently preaching. 

A friend tells how a meeting was arranged for 
Sibyl Jones at Dartmouth, but she was ill and felt 
unable to go, so asked her husband to go in 
her stead. He, knowing how disappointed people 
would be not to see her, said, “ But, Sibyl, it is thy 
meeting, and thou shouldst go if thou canst.” She 
said, “ Well, I will go, but thou must help me.” Ar- 
rived at the meeting she made an earnest but very 
brief address, and then with her usual aptitude at 
quoting Scripture recited the words from 1 Corin- 
thians 14: 30: “ If anything be revealed to another 
that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace,” and sat 
down. With the responsibility of the meeting thus 
thrown upon him Eli Jones arose and delivered a wise 
and impressive address to the great edification of all 
present. 


The children were now grown and home cares were 
comparatively little, and our missionaries again felt 
the call to distant work, this time to the lands made 
interesting to such students of the Scriptures. As 
always before, they were cordially helped by their 
official organizations. They sailed from Boston, 
April, 1867, for a prolonged missionary tour to Syria 
and the Holy Land. Large delegations of Friends 
and prominent citizens, among whom was Governor 
Andrew, gathered to wish them ‘‘ God speed.” Their 
friend, the poet Whittier, who wanted to go with 
them, but found he could not, sent them the follow- 
ing beautiful poem, which, strangely enough, his lit- 
erary executors have overlooked, and as it does not 
appear in any edition of his poems that I know of, not 
even in the complete edition of seven volumes by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., I copy it from the “ Life of 
Eli and Sibyl Jones,” by their nephew, Rufus M. 
Jones. ‘To Eli and Sibyl Jones, on their departure 
for Syria.” 
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* As one who watches from the land 
The lifeboat go to seek and save, 
And all too weak to lend a hand, 
Lends his faint cheer across the wave,— 


“So powerless at my hearth to-day, 
Unmeet your holy work to share, 
I can but speed you on your way, 
Dear friends, with my unworthy prayer. 


“Go, angel-guided, duty-sent, 
Our thoughts go with you o’er the foam, 
Where’er you pitch your pilgrim tent, 
Our hearts shall be, and make it home. 


“And we will watch (if so He wills 
Who ordereth all things well) your ways 
Where Zion lifts her olive hills 
And Jordan ripples with His praise. 


“Oh, blest to teach where Jesus taught, 
And walk with him Gennesaret’s strand, 
But wheresoe’er His work is wrought, 
Dear hearts, shall be your Holy Land.” 


It was very especially borne in upon them to work 
for the education of women and girls in these Bible 
lands. There had been Protestant missions, with 
schools for boys, but it had been very hard to do any- 
thing for girls. The absolute equality of women is 
one of the articles of faith of the Friends, and they 
arrange all the business of life with regard to that 
idea. They succeeded in establishing a small school 
for girls in Ramallah, near Jerusalem, which was 
first supported by English Friends and then adopted 
by the New England Yearly Meeting and called the 
“Eli and Sibyl Jones Mission.” Its work has been 
nobly maintained. Thus their names are fitly kept 
together by just the kind of a memorial they would 
most have cared for. Sibyl visited harems and tried 
to arouse the dulled and apathetic women to an intel- 
lectual and spiritual life, but it was discouraging 
work. Eli constantly talked and preached among the 
men as to the necessity of the women being raised 
up. He talked to an Arab Sheik about educating 
women. The reply was, “ Women were made to 
serve and minister to men; if they do not willingly do 
so they must be beaten to make them.” The atti- 
tude of men called civilized has sometimes been very 
like in respect to women, but it has seldom been 
announced with such engaging frankness. They 
preached as opportunity offered, even to the leper 
hospitals. 

A serious breakdown in health in Mrs. Jones 
obliged the missionaries to return to Europe, 
where medical care and the ministrations of friends 
soon restored her. They revisited the scenes of their 
former labors, and found that not only were they 
remembered, but that some of the seed they had 
planted had borne fruit. This was especially the case 
in the South of France. They were in Brussels 
during the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance. Eli 
Jones was invited to speak, but Sibyl could not be 
on account of the rules in regard to sex. Eli Jones, 
with fidelity to his Quaker principles in regard to the 
equality of the sexes, declined an honor which his 
saintly and gifted wife could not share. After a 
series of interesting meetings in England they set sail 
once more for their native land, and glad, indeed, was 


the homecoming, and for her it was the last. She 
had a time of great blessedness with children and 
dear friends. We should still call it a busy ministry, 
for she still constantly preached. Her friends 
noticed that a new beauty of even more intense spir- 
ituality had come to her advancing years. 

It seemed an especial favor that this delicate 
woman who had taken the risks of travel and foreign 
climates so many times should pass to her heavenly 
home, from the dearly loved home in her native land, 
ministered to by her own dear ones. It was in 
December, in 1873, that she passed to the higher life. 
The Governor of the State, and most distinguished 
people, were either at her funeral or wrote to her 
family. The journals had articles relating to her 
life and work. Truly her life work had carried her 
into far fields—all over her own land, and to Liberia, 
England, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, France, Greece, Egypt and the 
Holy Land. 

She was always quiet and dignified in her manner 
of speaking. There was nothing of sensationalism 
in 16. 

Though never possessed in her life of means suffi- 
cient herself to carry out her missionary plans, she 
always had a perfect faith that the way would be 
opened. When asked where the means were to come 
from, she replied: “I do not know, but I am the 
King’s daughter. Gold and silver are mine, and the 
cattle on a thousand hills ”; and it was always accom- 
plished according to her faith. Though she burned 
her own poetry, she inspired others to write of her. 
Hannah Lloyd, the author of “ Milton in His Blind- 
ness,” wrote a poem of sixty-six lines on her de- 
parture for Africa, which was extensively copied at 
the time. 

Another, in a poem on her death wrote: 


“Wer children underneath her native skies, 
Rise in the North, the South, the East, and West, 
In Europe, Asia, Africa, they rise 
Her sons and daughters and pronounce her blessed.” 


It was of her that Whittier wrote in the poem 
called “ The Meeting ”: 


“Or haply her whose pilgrim tread, 
Is in the paths where Jesus led, 
Who dreams her childhood’s Sabbath dream, 
By Jordan’s willow shaded stream, 
And by the hymns of hope and faith, 
Sung by the monks of Nazareth, 
Hears pious echoes in the call 
To prayer from Moslem minaret’s fall, 
Repeating where his works were wrought 
The lessons that her Master taught.” 


Sibyl Jones’ gift of poetic expression went into her 
public speech. It is related that John Bright, who 
certainly knew, if ever man did, about oratory, said 
that he always heard Sibyl Jones whenever possible, 
and considered her a poet of high degree in her 
thought and expression. 

In conclusion, I would say that in reviewing this 
life, I consider it one of the happiest I have ever 
known. 

And why should the life of this woman, who was 
born in humble circumstances, in a hard-working com- 
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munity, away from opportunities of culture which 
she loved, be considered happy? Because of her 
faithfulness to high Christian ideals and belief in the 
goodness of God; also because those who stood nearest 
to her believed in her and her work and helped her. 
She was never unnecessarily frowned down and ham- 
pered and thwarted. Her parents encouraged her. 
Her husband, when she felt called to missionary 
work, did not tell her that a woman’s sphere was to 
take care of the house. He encouraged, believed in 
and helped and made it possible for her to do her 
work. It happened that he lived a larger life himself 
by so doing, but he did not know that that would be 
the case. 

She had an abiding sense that she was doing a work 
that needed to be done, and to which her Heavenly 
Father had especially called her. 

So, though health and wealth never belonged to 
Sibyl Jones, we must call her life not only one of 
great public usefulness, but one also of unusual per- 
sonal happiness. 

“She’s safe within her Father’ home, 
Where many mansions be; 


O, pray that thus such rest may come, 
Dear heart, to thee and me! ” 


Newton, Mass. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


FRIENDS IN CALIFORNIA. 
BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


In considering the work of Friends in California, 
we should remember that it is divided into two sepa- 
rate districts, with their centers about five hundred 
miles apart. One group of meetings is located 
around San Francisco, the metropolis of northern 
California, and the other around Los Angeles, the 
metropolis of southern California. The southern 
group extends southward from Los Angeles to in- 
clude San Diego and Ramona, and the distance be- 
tween the San Diego meeting at the south and the 
Berkeley Meeting at the north is almost exactly the 
same as the distance between Richmond, Indiana, 
and Baltimore, Maryland. 

As the theme of this writing is southern Califor- 
nia, let us say something at the beginning about the 
general characteristics of the field. The whole coun- 
try 1s mountainous, with two or three large valleys 
and several lesser ones. The annual rainfall of about 
fifteen inches is quickly dissipated by the sandy soil 
and the warm sun, and deep wells furnish water for 
irrigation. Thus, by the work of men’s hands, a dry, 
hot, almost. desert. country, has been made to blossom 
as the rose. Where was once a vast expanse of sand 
and sage brush is now seen the green luxuriance of 
the orange groves and the alfalfa fields, spanning the 
valleys from mountain to mountain, and stretching 
away to the Pacific shore line. 

Thousands of people are drawn each year by the 
genial climate to make permanent. homes in southern 
California. As a rule these settlers are people of 


means, past middle life, who come to build homes and 
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live upon the wealth acquired elsewhere. This move- 
ment has a marked effect upon social conditions. 
Many towns become residence centers of more than 
average wealth and culture. The moral tone in such 
cities of homes is likely to be quite above that in the 


WHITTIER COLLEGE, WHITTIER, CAL, 


more complex centers of mercantile and manufactur- 
ing industries, and so we have Whittier, Pasadena, 
Long Beach, Santa Ana, and other cities of goodly 
size, where the saloon and kindred evils are barred 
out. 

The following table of monthly meetings in south- 
ern California gives the membership according to the 
statistics of the yearly meeting just past: Whittier, 
861; Pasadena, 395; Long Beach, 318; Los Angeles, 
153; Alamitos, 80; El Modena, 79; San Diego, 62; 
Ramona, 48; Greening, 48. Thus the total member- 
ship in the two quarterly meetings of southern Cali- 
fornia amounts to 2,044, which shows a net increase 
of 123 over last year. This amounts to a little more 
than six per cent., which is at least standard interest 
on small investments. 

It might be noted here briefly in regard to the 


MEETING HOUSE, LONG BEACH, CAL. 


work in northern California, that the meeting in San 
Francisco was discontinued after the disaster there. 
The present membership at San Jose is 138, and at. 
Berkeley 218, the latter meeting showing an increase 
of more than fifteen per cent. over last vear. - — . 
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The relation of Friends to the general church work 
of the State is not materially different from that of 
other denominations. Friends take a prominent part 
in all agitations for the betterment of political and 
social conditions, especially in the work of the Anti- 


MEETING HOUSE, WHITTIER, CAL, 


Saloon League and the Prohibition party. Friends’ 
pastors are often leaders in the work of their local 
ministerial associations, and our young people in the 
Christian Endeavor Societies are actively engaged in 
all the work of the local and State unions. 

The missionary spirit is exceedingly active in Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting, as the annual reports show. 
It would be leaving the field assigned to me to follow 
our missionaries northward and southward, but suffice 


MEETING HOUSE, PASADENA, CAL. 


it to say that missionary zeal is burning as a flame all | 
over the yearly meeting. 

Probably the greatest single activity within the 
yearly meeting during the past few years has been 
the work of building up Whittier College. The econ- 
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viction among our members seems to be deep-rooted 
that the future interests of the Church will be con- 
served by holding the young people within the direct 
care of the Church, and by giving them the most 
thorough equipment possible, to carry on the church 
work. The assets of Whittier College now amount to 
at least $250,000. This represents the work of only 
about five years, for it was only five years ago that 
the struggling academy of the Whittier Educational. 
Association was taken under the care of California 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. Not more than $25,000 
of the above assets have come from outside of Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting, including the recent gift of 
$20,000 from Andrew Carnegie. The amount sub- 
scribed to Whittier College by California Friends 
during the past year amounts to more than thirty-five 
dollars per member, including men, women.and chil- 
dren. Moreover, the California Friends are not rich. 
On the contrary, it should be said that many Friends 
here have given for years practically all of their sav- 
ings, and in many cases have cut far into their prin- 
cipal in order to advance the work of the Church. 

The writer of this paper was talking, a few days 
ago, with a prominent State worker of another 
Church, who stated that Friends seemed to be quite 
above the average all over the State in their spiritual 
experience and aggressive Christian activity. This is 
quoted that we may feel encouraged with regard to 
the general spirit and work of the Church. In the 
quaint but expressive words of George Fox, the lives 
of Friends are preaching. 

The future is bright before us. We are living in 
a new country, great in its possibili- 
ties. The east is pouring its people and 
wealth into our midst. The Orient 
promises soon to make this outpost 
country of the American continent 
metropolitan and cosmopolitan in its 
commercial development. The ocean 
beckons us to the spiritual conquest of 
the peoples that line its shores. 

The California country was born un- 
der a baptism of missionary zeal. The 
old Spanish sea captains sailed these 
shores and planted here the cross of the 
Catholic Church, only fifty years after 
Columbus discovered America. Later 
the heroic Franciscan fathers dotted 
the coast line with their missions and 
held the crucifix before the credulous 
natives. It is now given to the Friends 
of California to have a part in the work 
of holding high and carrying forward 
this cross, not in gilded wood, but in the 
hearts and lives of men and women. 

Whittier, Cal. 


We obtain the noblest type of character from those 
who have had to struggle with evil in all its forms in 
the strife and conflict of life. In this way virtue is 
strengthened, and a character formed nobler than a 
life of mere innocence could impart.—James Kerr. 
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A MESSAGE TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Would I advise you to attend college? Most em- 
phatically, yes, for the following reasons: 1. The 
chances of success are increased five hundred-fold for 
the college man. 2. It makes life larger and more 
enjoyable by giving appreciation of the good, the 
true and the beautiful in nature, art, literature, his- 
tory and science. 3. It fits for a better place in so- 
ciety, and prepares you to occupy with ease the posi- 
tion your success will win. 4. It is your duty to de- 
velop every God-given faculty and make the most of 
yourself. You owe this to yourself, to society, to 
posterity, to the community, to your country, to the 
world and to God. Nothing as yet invented by hu- 
man ingenuity is equal to a college training for this 
purpose. 5. Thousands of people regret the loss of 
a college education, but I have never heard of one 
regretting a college training whatever the cost. 

What kind of a college would I advise you to at- 
tend? This is a most important question. My an- 
swer is: Always select a small college with a great 
faculty. Personal contact with teachers of first-class 
ability and pronounced personality is the prime fea- 
ture of the truest and best education; a college 
whose students have a reputation for hard work 
and lofty, scholastic ambitions; a college whose 
moral and religious atmosphere is earnest, refining 
and inspiring, yet thoroughly human and without 
cant; a college where the classes are so small that the 
professors may know their students personally and 
teach them according to individuality; a college 
where the environment affords the smallest measure 
of the temptations which naturally beset youth; 
where the social life is elegant, refined and clean; a 
college that has a future, whose alumni rank high in 
all walks of life, and whose diploma will be respected 
in any company of educators; a college where the 
health conditions are nearly perfect, and where, in 
case of sickness, the best hospital advantages are im- 
mediately available. You cannot afford to spend the 
irrecoverable years of your youth at a weak college. 
—President A. B. Riker, Mount Union College, in the 
Western Christian Advocate. 


WILMINGTON YEARLY MEETING. 


Wilmington Yearly Meeting opened its fifteenth 
annual session with the meeting on ministry and 
oversight on Eighth month 15th. The former clerk 
of that body being about to leave the yearly meeting, 
Prof. Edgar H. Stranahan, head of the newly-organ- 
ized Biblical department of Wilmington College, was 
chosen as its presiding officer. 

The consideration of the state of the Society was 
somewhat out of the beaten track. A member was 
appointed last year to carefully examine, in advance, 
the various reports coming in from the quarterly 
meetings, together with any other available sources 
of useful information, and to open the discussion with 
a review of the actual conditions and more prominent 
needs of the Church. The plan proved so satisfac- 
tory that the same method will be followed next vear. 


The yearly meeting proper was organized without 
any change in its efficient force of clerks. A consid- 
erable number of ministers and workers from other 
yearly meetings, most of them with credentials, were 
present and added much to the value of the religious 
services, attending the sessions of the yearly meeting. 

The venerable John Henry Douglas, so many years 
of whose active service were spent in the limits of 
what is now Wilmington Yearly Meeting, was pres- 
ent, with youth and hopefulness apparently renewed. 

Among others from outside the limits of the yearly 
meeting who were warmly welcomed were: Elbert 
Russell, Seth Stafford and wife, John L. Kittrell and 
wife, Arthur Wollam, Esther Cook, Isaac Compton, 
Elihu Carter and Robert Andrews from Indiana 
Yearly Meeting; Morton C. Pearson, from Western; 
Mary A. Sibbett and Edna Hill Chilson, from Kan- 
sas; Arthur B. Chilson, Mary A. Combs, George W. 
Willis, William H. Harris, and the father and mother 
of Edgar T. Hole, from Ohio; Willard O. Trueblood 
and Samuel H. Hodges, from New York; and Esther 
B. Lewis from North Carolina. 


The work of the various departments of church 
work was brought before the membership in a series 
of exceptionally able addresses. Morton C. Pearson, 
on behalf of the Bible School Committee, made a 
strong plea for a graded system of lessons. The 
yearly meeting placed itself on record as favoring 
such a system by the passage of a resolution on the 
subject closely in line with that adopted last year by 
Western Yearly Meeting. 

The progress of the cause of peace was presented 
by Prof. Elbert Russell in an address so full of infor- 
mation, argument, gospel and common sense as to 
win the enthusiastic approval of many who had been 
indifferent to this subject. 

The temperance situation, especially the local situ- 
ation in Ohio, was ably presented to a great audience 
by Viola D. Romans, whose weleome was none the 
less warm and cordial on account of her rearing in the 
most conservative branch of Friends. In the last 
three years this subject has been treated by three 
speakers, representing the three important branches 
of Friends in America, and all of them, in regard to 
Christianity applied to the great moral problems, 
speak with one voice. 

The foreign missionary address was given by Ar- 
thur B. Chilson, so favorably known among Friends 
for his efficient work in the Africa Industrial Mission. 
The services of himself and wife, valuable through- 
out the yearly meeting in their gifts of speech and 
song, were especially so.in this session. 

The fund for erecting a building at the mission 
station at Puerto Padre, Cuba, on the lot purchased 
last year, was completed by a subscription somewhat 
in excess of $900, and the work of building will be 
begun at once. . 

The other departments of work were presented by 
some of the local workers. 

The $15,000 endowment for the Biblical depart- 
ment of Wilmington Oollege had been completed 
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during the year, and further increased by a bequest 
of $2,500 from Irene Hunnicutt. 

A bequest of $1,000 from Israel Terrell was ap- 
plied on an additional endowment of $10,000 under- 
taken in January last to make possible the addition 
of another science teacher, and the admission of the 
college to the Ohio Association of Colleges. The 
$3,700 lacking on this latter endowment was more 
than provided for during the yearly meeting. The 
report of the past year showed an unusually large at- 
tendance and a substantial reduction in the current 
indebtedness. 

The report of the Evangelistic Committee showed 
increased activity along all lines as compared with 
the report of last year, which was the banner report 
in the history of the yearly meeting up to that time. 
More pastors, better support, more evangelistic ser- 
vices, larger results in conversions, and much larger 
in accessions to the Church, more meetings self-sup- 
porting, two meeting houses reopened, and one 
vigorous new city meeting looking forward to build- 
ing, were items of the report. The awakening inter- 
est in church extension was evidenced by freely-of- 
fered contributions of nearly $1,100 to the work, this 
being more than fifty per cent. larger than any pre- 
vious subscription to this fund. Josephus Hoskins, 
the efficient superintendent of the work, was reap- 
pointed. 

A noteworthy item of the year’s work is the fact 
that for the first time in the history of the yearly 
meeting the directions of the previous year as to 
funds to be raised had all been paid in full, and for 
the first time the standing committees had received 
the full amount of their appropriations. There may 
be more than a mere coincidence between this fact 
and the fact that the spiritual work of the Church has 
prospered unusually. 

The general impression given by this year’s ses- 
sions is of a closer harmony between its educational 
and religious interests, a deeper sense of financial re- 
sponsibility, a clearer conception of the problems in 
its own field, a face toward the future, and a heart 
full of faith and of courage. ees: oP: 


ARE WE DOING OUR PART? 


This question, then, is, ours: Are we doing our 
part in the growth of the race? In the current of life 
are we moving forward? Do our years mark mile- 
stones in humanity’s struggle toward perfection? Is 
the God within us so much more unrolled when our 


development has reached its highest point? Can we- 


transmit to our children a better heritage of brain 
and soul than our fathers left to us? Has the race 
through us gained some little in the direction of the 
law of love? If we have done our part in this strug- 
gle, our lives have not been in vain.—David Starr 
Jordan. 


Let yourselves never think that you grow liberal in 
faith by believing less; always be sure that the true 
liberality of faith can only come by believing more. 
—Phillips Brooks. 
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THIRD QUARTER. 

NINTH MONTH 16, 1906. 
JESUS SILENCES THE PHARISEES AND 
SADDUCEES. 


Mark 12: 13-27, 


LESSON XII. 


GOLDEN TExT: Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unte 
God the things that are God’s, Mark 12: 17. 


DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Ninth mo. 10.—Jesus silences the Pharisees. Mark 12: 13-27, 
Third-day, Ninth mo. 11.—Questioners rebuked. Luke 20: 19-26. 
Fourth-day, Ninth mo. 12.—The Scribe’s reply. Mark 12: 28-37. 
Fifth-day, Ninth mo. 13.—Citizenship. Romans 13, 

Sixth-day, Ninth mo. 14.—Resurrection, I. Cor. 15: 50-58. 

Seventh-day, Ninth mo, 15.—Comfort. I. Thess, 4: 13-18. 

First-day, Ninth mo. 16.—God of the living. Exod. 3: 2-6, 


Time.—The day after the last lesson. Three days 
before the crucifixion. 

Place.—The Temple Court in Jerusalem. 

Rulers.—Same as heretofore. 

Parallel Passages.—Matthew 22: 15-33; Luke 20: 
20-40. 

13. “ They.” The chief priests, scribes and Phar- 
isees. Differing in some things, they were agreed in 
opposing Jesus, for they saw that His teaching was 
fatal to their position and influence. They also were, 
as custodians of the Temple, angered because doubt- 
less some of them at least profited by the sale of of- 
ferings and the money changing. “ Certain of the 
Pharisees and Herodians.” What they feared to do 
publicly (verse 11) they attempted to do in private. 
The Pharisees were staunch upholders of Judaism, 
while the “ Herodians’’ were those who supported 
the rule of Herod. It was a cunningly-devised plan. 
If Jesus said it was lawful to give tribute to Rome, he 
would offend the Pharisee; if he denied the legality 
he would offend the Herodians. 

14. The prelude to the question was an untruth on 
the face of it, but constructed so as to make him live 
up to his reputation; it was flattery. “Is it lawful 
to give tribute unto Cesar or not.” Personal pay- 
ment of taxes is meant. The Romans demanded an 
annual poll tax of a denarius. The question was, 
“Ts it allowable for a Jew to pay this tax and so ac- 
knowledge the rule of Rome?” The Pharisee hated 
the tax; the Herodians, from motives of policy, would 
maintain its lawfulness. If Jesus said the tax was 
unlawful He could be reported to the Roman gov- 
ernor as a rebel; if He admitted the legality He could 
be held as one who excited the people. 

15. “Shall we give or not give?” The former 
question related to the principle of the thing, but 
this to the fact. ‘Why tempt ye me?” He saw 
through their hypocrisy at once. ‘Show me the 
tribute money.” (Matt. 22: 18.) “ Bring me a 
denarius.” (Mark.) The tax had to be paid by the 
Roman coin. The value was about fifteen cents. 

16. “ Whose is this image and superscription ?” 
Whose head is this, and what does the inscription 
mean ? 

17. “ Jesus said, Render,” ete. The questioners 
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had said, “ Shall we give?” Jesus answers, “ Give.” 
Literally, “ And Jesus said, to them, the things of 
Cesar pay to Cesar.” The matter was not of giving, 
but of payment. The government gave them protec- 
tion, it was the actual rule of the land, and they owed 
the government for what it did for them; it was a 
‘duty, not a matter of choice or willingness. They 
used the coins of the Roman government they re- 
ceived benefits and owed recompense. But to those 
words he added, “‘ And unto God the things that are 
God’s.” Duty to God and duty to earthly govern- 
ment are each incumbent, and it is right to be loyal to 
both. Duty to earthly government and duty to God 
are not inconsistent. It teaches more than this. The 
Roman Emperor at that time was Tiberius, one of the 
most wicked rulers in history, and yet tribute was 
to be paid to him. This shows that the duty is not 
dependent on the individual’s opinion of the ruler or 
government existing at the time. “ And they mar- 
veled greatly.” Well might they. Jesus had not 
only answered wisely, but had thrown great light on 
a most difficult question. Conflict of duties is always 
and always will be one of the perplexities of life, but 
the true principle of examination is here laid down 
and illustrated. 

23. “ Sadducees.” This party of the Jews existing 
chiefly among the priests were the materialists of 
their day; they cared little for spiritual religion, or, 
indeed, for religion at all, their sympathies and inter- 
ests being secular. They probably took their name 
from a priest in the days of David and Solomon 
(1 Kings 1: 32), but dated as a party from about 135 
or 120 B.C. Their chief doctrines were denial of the 
traditional law, denial of the resurrection and the ex- 
istence of angels or spirits. (Acts 23:8.) They did 
not come in conflict with Jesus until late in His min- 
istry. It may have been the action of Jesus in regard 
to the Temple and His teaching therein which roused 
their enmity. 


19-23. The question of the Sadducees was as cun- 
ningly devised to entrap Jesus as that of the Phari- 
sees. The family was highly valued among the Jews 
as well as by other Orientals, and the provision of the 
law was to secure the perpetuation of the family. 
Though the law was fairly stated, the question was 
put as a reductio absurdum. Again Jesus reveals 
their insincerity and turns the tables upon them. 

24, Their error consisted of two parts: (1) Ignor- 
ance of the real teaching of the Scriptures; (2) of 
the true character of God. 

25. It is a mistake to suppose that this earthly life 
will be perpetuated in heaven. Note that he does 
not say human beings will be angels, but will be “ as 
the angels,” and it is implied like them in that there 
will not be marriage as on earth, and that they will 
have immortality. 

26, 27. In these verses Jesus takes passages very 
familiar to the Jews, and shows from them that “ im- 
mortality may be inferred from the nature of God 
Himself in the case of those whom He calls His. 
“Death is a change of relation to the world and to 
men; it does not change our relation to God.” 


Christian Endeannor. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.J 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH SIXTEENTH, 1906. 


CHRIST’S LIFE. 


IX.—HOW: CHRIST MET HIS ENEMIES, AND HOW WE 
SHOULD MEET OURS. 
Luke 4: 28-30; 11: 37-44; 23: 33, 34. 
Second-day, Ninth mo. 10,— Meeting hatred, Ps. 57: 1-10. 
Third-day, Ninth mo. 11.— Battling disease. Isa, 38: 1-8, 21. 
Fourth-day, Ninth mo, 12.— Well-meaning hinderers. Acts 21: 8-14. 
Fifth-day, Ninth mo. 13.— Meeting scorn. Luke 23; 6-11. 


Sixth-day, Ninth mo. 14.— Racial hatred. Luke 9: 51-56. 
Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 15.— The great adversary. Matt, 4: 1-11. 


Christ’s recipe for the treatment of enemies is 
notable for two things—its brevity and its absolute 
contradiction of the natural impulses of man. When 
He said, “ Love your enemies,” He proposed the most 
successful means for their annihilation that has ever 
been found; but because He who is our perfect ex- 
ample had enemies to the last, we cannot expect that 
we shall be able to love all ours out of existence and 
keep them so. If we oppose evil, we are pretty cer- 
tain to come into conflict with evildoers; and how 
shall we meet their hostility ? 


Our Lord’s love spoke a various language. Some- 
times it would appear that it could hardly be love, 
as where He scourged those who were money-chang- 
ers in the temple. Yet was it not the conduct of the 
oppressors and false guides of Israel that roused to 
action the love of Jesus for His people and set. Him 
to drive out those who made of the place of worship 
a den of thieves? And His heart yearned over those 
whom He scourged, and He longed that they might 
turn to Him; but they “ would not.” It is one of the 
most solemn of all thoughts that a time may come 
in a man’s life, or in a nation’s, when chastening and 
tribulation are acts of the greatest mercy. . 


A hard problem confronts us here, and one that 
has sometimes been answered with unsparing stern- 
ness in an effort to cut off the evil doer lest he defile 
the flock. But an abstract love for an abstract truth 
is a treacherous guide. The enemies of truth—even 
if they are such, and not merely thought by us to be 
so because they do not assent to our form of stating 
it—are, after all, our brethren; tempted, and perhaps 
struggling with temptation in forms that we have 
never known. And if we can love them as Jesus com- 
manded, perhaps He’ will never require it at our 
hands to become the scourge of iniquity and the exe- 
cutioner of unrighteousness, as some have under- 
taken to be—and have erred grievously. 


Jesus had to deal sharply with hypocrites and blind 
guides, but never with personal enemies. So if the 
duty falls to us, we have but the one concern—to 
know that we are in the spirit of Christ; and if we 
really are, the question of how to meet our enemies 
is almost if not altogether solved. 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


_ Wilmington College has raised $10,000 by popular subscrip- 
tions in six months. 

Jesse Hillmore, who has served Rose Hill Monthly Meeting 
as pastor the past year, will continue his work there the com- 
ing year. 

President Robert L. Kelley delivered a series of lectures at 
Allentown, Pa., last week. He and his wife stopped in Phila- 
delphia the 26th ult. 

Lorena Terrel and Bertha Huniston, of Iowa, have just closed 
a ten-days’ tabernacle service at Rose Hill, Kan., held under 
direction of Butler County Holiness Association. 

The graveyard in front of the meeting house at Marlboro, 
N. C., never appeared in better condition. It is now inclosed 
by a neat substantial iron fence, costing over $400. The 
grounds about the house appear in better condition than usual. 

Fowler Friends’ Academy, Fowler, Kan., will be dedicated 
the 16th inst. School begins the 17th. H. H. Townsend is 
principal. Catalogues will be sent free to all who desire them. 
For further information write to A. J. George, Fowler, Kan., 
secretary of Board of Trustees. 

- We glean the following items from The Gate (Okla.) Star: 
“The new Friends’ Academy has secured the services of Prof. 
Perry, ex-county superintendent of Wabumsee County, Kan. 
Prof. Perry is one of the finest educators in the West, and the 
Friends are to be congratulated on securing him for this place. 

_* Prof. Fellows (of Alva, Okla.) returned last week, and has 
hired help and is taking care of his crops. He will remain here 
for some time. He tells us that while here he will make an 
effort to raise funds enough to build a dormitory for the 
Academy. We hope the people will subscribe freely, as it is a 
worthy cause and should have the support of all the citizens.” 

Among the visiting Friends at Iowa Yearly Meeting, held 
at Oskaloosa last week, were John M. Watson, Jesse I. Phil- 
lips, Edna Hill Chilson, Omar and Marion Mendenhall, and 
Elisha H. Janeway, from Kansas; Oliver M. Frazier and Les- 
lie Bond, from Indiana; Frank C. Stanley, from Ohio; D. M. 
Edwards, from New England, and Arthur B. Chilson, of the 
Africa Industrial Mission. 

Omar and Miriam Mendenhall, of Wichita, Kan., are visiting 
the various quarters of Kansas Yearly Meeting, with creden- 
tials for gospel. service. Both are earnest and successful work- 
ers in the Master’s service, and merit the hearty co-operation 
of Friends wherever they go. Miriam Mendenhall, being field 
evangelist for the Christian Endeavor, recently addressed a 
meeting at Tonganoxie, Kan. 

Thorntown Quarterly Meeting was held at Sugar Plain, Ind., 
the 24th to 26th ult. The meeting was especially favored by 
visiting ministers, and their services were instructive and up- 
lifting. Emily Ellis, of Kokomo; Rebecca W. Flagler, of 
Indianapolis, and Alva Huddleston, of Indianapolis, were pres- 
ent. The missionary meeting was favored by having Arthur 
Chilson and wife to tell of the African work. Edna Hill Chil- 
son was a member of this quarterly meeting during her girl- 
hood. Estella Morrow, yearly meeting superintendent of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, addressed the Endeavorers. 


D. Amos Outland and wife write from Ringwood, Okla., con- 
cerning their recent visit to the Otoe Indian Station, where 
they were located as missionaries for several years: “ With 
our two daughters we have just returned from a visit to our 
old mission field at Otoe Indian Agency. The entire tribe is 
now in camp at the Agency, receiving a large payment of 
$886.22 per head. Indians and whites seemed glad to see us, 
and we were glad to see all. The agent gave us great free- 
dom, and we spent much time in the camp and had some meet- 
ings with them. I spoke one evening of the ‘ Prodigal Son.’ 
The next evening, after speaking of our ‘ Father’s Care’ (Ps. 
23d) a man about forty years of age who has been a ‘ prodi- 
gal’ and spent much of life and money in a wrong way, wanted 
to speak. He said, ‘I have been thinking all day of what our 
old missionary said last night. I have gone a long way on 
the bad road, and now it seems I am against a great wall. I am 
now looking to Father’s home, and promise God and our 
friends to lead a different life.’ One after another spoke, and 
some of them were so tender that tears freely flowed. One 
young man of about thirty years, who has been so hard to 
reach, said: ‘After you left us last year, I found I had lost a 
friend. I then thought of your good talk to me, and oh, how 
often I had wished I might live a good and pure life. So I 
gave my life to Jesus and He keeps me.’ Others told us he has 
a changed life. One of the old men said, ‘We have asked the 
Great Spirit to keep you, and now He has brought you to us 
again.’ They came of their free will, and gave a present as a 
token of their interest. As we look back eight years ago when 


we came first among them we see a wonderful change. We 
pray the work may still go on under other leaders.” 

Southern Quarterly Meeting, North Carolina, was organized 
in 1816. Its four monthly meetings, Marlboro, Back Creek, 
Holly Spring, and Science Hill, are all in the county of Ran- 
dolph. There are probably more Friends in this county than 
in any other county in North Carolina. Some of these belong 
to Centre Monthly Meeting, and some to Springfield Monthly- 
Meeting in Guilford County, on the north, and perhaps a few 
belong to Cane Creek Monthly Meeting, in Alamance County. 
The late quarterly meeting was held at Marlboro. The meet- 
ing on ministry and oversight met Sixth-day afternoon, the 
24th inst. The attendance was small, and but one elderly per- 
son was present, and he was an elder from outside the quar- 
terly meeting. Many were free to exercise their gifts. The 
attendance on Seventh-day filled the meeting house. Mary E. 
Cartland, from Greensboro, and Rufus P. King, from High 
Point, preached to the satisfaction and edification of the 
meeting. Nereus M. Barker, minister from Archdale; 
J. R. Mendenhall, F. S. Blair and Eugene Coltram, from 
New Garden Quarter, not ministers, were noted in minutes 
as being present with acceptable service. The work 
directed by the yearly meeting to the quarterly meeting, with 
the names of members of the several department committees, 
and the amount of money for the quarter to raise was reported 
in advance of the printed minutes. This enables the meeting 
to give direction to monthly meetings three months earlier than 
usual. Notwithstanding the fact that the membership of this 
quarterly meeting has been slightly depleted by the withdrawal 
of a few, requests were presented for the establishment of a 
new monthly meeting from Marlboro named Poplar Ridge, and 
one from Holly Spring to be called Needham’s Grove. The 
matter was referred to a committee as usual to report at next 
meeting. This quarter has something over 1,100 in its Bible 
schools} more than any other quarter in the yearly meeting. 
This may be due to the fact that the county has a fine working 
Interdenominational Sunday School Association, On First-day 
the rain was so excessive and incessant that only seven adults 
and six small children were at the Bible School and meeting. 
J. R. Mendenhall conducted the school, and Mary E. Cartland 
preached in the meeting. 


MARRIED. 


Cox—Carry.—In Russell Hall, Friends’ University, Wichita, 
Kan., Ninth month 5th, 1906, James Amos Cox and Edith 
Elma Carey. James A. Cox is register of the university, and 
Edith E. Carey a graduate. After Ninth month 15th they will 
be at home, 2001 West Douglas Avenue. 


DIED. 


ARNOLD.—At her home in Stanfordville, N. Y., Seventh 
month 24th, 1906, Amy H. Arnold, in the 81st year of her age. 
She was a lifelong Friend, ever ready for service in the church, 
generous and sympathetic. 

BrrpsALu.—At his home near Leptondale, N. Y., Seventh 
month 20th, 1906, John Birdsall, aged 90 years. The deceased 
was a member of Marlboro Monthly Meeting, and for many 
years an elder. 

CruMLEY.—At Pleasant Plain, Iowa, Eighth month 9th, 1906, 
Rachel Beals Crumley, in her 76th year. The deceased was 
active in promoting the cause of peace, and served on the 
Peace Committee of the local meeting for thirty, years. 


Dow.—At her home in South Pittsfield, N. H., Eighth month 
13th, 1906, Florence A. Dow, in her 45th year; a valued mem- 
ber of Amesbury Monthly Meeting. 


Forterr.—At North Branch, Kan., Seventh month 24th, 1906, 
Phebe Brown Folger, in her 83d year. She was a lifelong 
member of Friends, and an elder for many years. 


Hacker.—In Lynn, Mass., on Seventh month 24th, 1906, 
Sarah Breed Hacker, daughter of the late Nathan and Mary 
E. Breed, of Lynn, and widow of W. Alfred Hacker, of Phila- 
delphia. Her long life was full of helpfulness to others, both 
in private and public life. She was born into the Society of 
Friends, and died still a member. She was one of the founders 
of the Lynn Hospital, Woman’s Union for Educational Work, 
and the Lynn Woman’s Club. 

THORNBERRY.—At his home in Marion, Ind., Eighth month 
15th, 1906, William J. Thornberry. He was born in Richmond, 
Ind., in 1837; was recorded a minister in 1869 by Walnut 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Fairfield Quarterly, now in limits 
of Wilmington Yearly Meeting. For about forty years he en- 
gaged in public ministry. He labored in the limits of all the - 


American Yearly Meetings, except three. 
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Events and Comments. 


The Cuban revolution has not yet been 
suppressed. It still grows, and the late 
reports bring us news of an uprising in 
San Domingo Province. 


The revolutionists in Russia are prose- 
cuting their campaign against the goy- 
ernment by murdering officials. This 
course terrorizes royalty, but we predict 
no permanent advance in the cause of 
liberty as the result of such action. 


William J. Bryan, who has spent sev- 
eral months on a trip around the world, 
reached New York last week. His ar- 
rival was the occasion for a grand public 
reception in which several thousand peo- 
ple participated. At present he is 
boomed for the next Democratic nom- 
inee for President, and his speech was a 
declaration of the platform on which he 
hopes to conduct the campaign. The 
paramount issue, he says, is the aboli- 
tion of trusts. 


The strike in San Francisco is becom- 
ing quite serious. A large number of 
strike-breakers have been shipped across 
the country, and it is interesting to 
know what the outcome is going to be. 
The transportation of large numbers of 
laborers from distant sections of the 
country to points where unions are con- 
ducting strikes is a feature which prom- 
ises to become’a greater factor in the fu- 
ture that it has been in the past. In 
fact, the strength of movable independ- 
ent labor is just beginning to be discov- 
ered. 


The acting United States consul at 
Hang Chow, China, Francis D. Cloud, has 
recently stopped over in Kansas City on 
a brief trip home, and in an interview, 
reported in the Kansas City Star, says 
that not only is the Chinese bocott of 
American goods now forgotten, but that 
there is “a fair field with the favors, if 
there be any, with the American mer- 
chant.” But “merchants in the United 
States will never realize the possibilities 
of that market until they send intelli- 
gent, capable representatives there to 
study the people’s wants and their 
whims.” 


If abuses in colonial administration 
are allowed to take root, it is no easy 
matter to remove them. It appears that 
matters in the Congo Free State are not 
even yet in a satisfactory condition. 
There have been complaints against offi- 
cials who subjected natives to cruel and 
inhuman treatment. Investigating com- 
missions have in several instances shown 
that these complaints were not without 
foundation. King Leopold of Belgium, 
who rules the region, recently promised 
that if abuses in the management of af- 
fairs in that African dependency were 
found, they would be at once removed. 
Matters there are not altogether satis- 
factory. Forty British missionaries have 
sent an appeal to Sir Edward Grey, For- 
eign Secretary, asking the appointment 
of British consuls in the region. The 
reason they give for this request is that 
the State authorities do not hesitate to 
intimidate subjects of Britain who are 
cited as witnesses in the courts. The 
missionaries acknowledge that this is a 
serious eharge to bring against the 
courts in the Congo Free State, but they 
claim that they are justified in doing so 
by their past experiences and by the re- 
port of King Leopold’s commission. 


Frank K. Hipple died very suddenly at 
his home in Bryn Mawr a week ago last 
Sixth-day. He was the president of the 
Real Estate Trust Company, one of the 
largest banking and trust companies in 
Philadelphia. After his death it was dis- 
covered that he had appropriated large 
funds and put them out on worthless 
securities. In fact, he had gone so far 
in his reckless speculation that the con- 
cern was forced to close its doors. Later 
the public learned that Hipple had com- 
mitted suicide. It was found also that 
he had rendered false statements to the 
Board of Directors, and that he has bor- 
rowed money for private speculation on 
the company’s holdings. He was a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, highly 
respected and trusted with large church 
funds. More than $1,000,000 belonging 
to different boards were in his keeping, 
much of which will probably be lost. He 
was a man of gentlemanly bearing and 
strict personal habits. In fact, the use 
of tobacco and profanity he could not 
tolerate. We have no desire to defend 
this man in his dishonest practices. but 
just now there is much cheap newspaper 
talk about “ goody-goody ” men. One 
paper published an item to the effect 
that a certain man walked into a Wil- 
mington bank the other day and asked 
if they employed men in the institution 
who used profanity or tobacco, and, on 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
proceeded to deposit $10,000, with the re- 
mark that since the Hipple episode he 
was afraid to trust a concern where 
these evils did not exist. We have no 
idea that such talk has weight with 
thinking people, but it is strange that it 
has a place in current newspapers. The 
course of reasoning implied by such re- 
marks is obvious. It runs something like 
this: A strict, Puritanic exterior was 
used as a cloak for greed and falsehood. 
Since they are found together in one 
man one must be the cause of the other. 
Of course, nothing of the kind is ex- 
pressed; but the public are left to draw 
such inferences. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. The defaulting 
bank president doubtless occasionally 
ate beeksteak for breakfast and drank 


(Ninth month 


water and milk at divers times. Now 
what a man eats and drinks is sure to 
have more effect upon him than what 
he does not say or smoke, and yet we 
have not found any one inferring that 
people should not eat beefsteak or drink 
milk or water because some one man 
who proved to be dishonest used these 
things. As a general thing, it can be 
truthfully said that a man with strict 
habits is less likely to be tempted into 
a life of dishonor and crime than one 
who is loose in these respects. 


“UNSIGHT, UNSEEN.” 


Secretary Shaw recently told a story 
on Representative Smith, of Iowa, when 
the latter was a fledgling attorney and 
anxious to make a reputation for him- 
self. A prisoner was brought before the 
bar in a criminal court in Iowa, but he 
was not represented by a lawyer. — 

“Where is your lawyer ?” inquired the 
judge who presided. 

“T have none,” responded the prisoner. 

“Why haven’t you ?” 

. “ Haven’t any money to pay a lawyer.” 

“Do you want a lawyer ?” asked the 
judge. 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“There is Mr. Walter I. Smith, John 
Brown, George Green,” said the judge, 
pointing to a lot of young attorneys who 
were about the court waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, “and Mr. Alexander is 
out in the corridor.” 

The prisoner eyed the budding attor- 
neys in the court-room, and after a 
critical survey stroked his chin and said, 
“Well, I guess I will take Mr. Alexan- 
der.”—St, Paul Pioneer Post. 


BOY BUILDING 
Right Food Makes Fine Boys, 


Many people have questioned the 
truthfulness of the statement that the 
brain can be really nourished and built 
up from some particular kind of food. 

Experience is better than any kind of 
theory. 

The wife of a prominent legislator in 
Kentucky says: “A woman of my ac- 
quaintance was in a badly run down con- 
dition at the time she became a mother, 
and at three months of age the child was 
a mite of humanity pitiful to look upon, 
with no more brain development than a 
monkey. 

“ About the time I speak of when the 
child was three months old the mother 
began feeding him Grape-Nuts. 

“In ten days it was plain that a 
change was taking place, and in a few 
weeks the boy became rosy, healthy and 
rounded out. 

“He is now five years old and his food 
this entire time has been Grape-Nuts and 
cream. He seldom ever takes any other 
kind of food. 

“Tt is a splendid illustration of the 
fact that selected food can produce re- 
sults, for this boy is perfectly formed, 
has a beautiful body and arms and legs 
of a young athlete, while his head and 
brain development appears perfect, and 
he is as bright and intelligent as can be. 

“T cannot comprehend a better illus- 
tration of the truth of the claim made 
for Grape-Nuts, that it is a brain and 
body builder.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


_ suffer as I did.” 
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TWO GREAT SPELLERS. 


The shades of Noah Webster and of 
Josh Billings, reclining on a fleecy cloud, 
received the news by celestial wire. 

“Triumf! Triumf!” cried Billings, 
exultantly. “Prezident Rozevelt haz 
ordered that the nu speling must be uzed 
in al ofishal despatchez and komuni- 
eashuns, This is the beginning of the 
end. Only a little wile now and my 
speling will be uzed. But wy do yu 
weep, Noa?” 

“YT grieve when I reflect that by one 
fell stroke of his pen President Roosevelt 
has decapitated millions of dipthongs,” 
answered Noah Webster, wiping his 
eyes. 

“QO, cheer up,” retorted Billings. “ Be 
consoled bi the thought that after the 
fonetic alterashuns sancshuned by the 
Prezident your dikshonary will be a 
more unabridged than ever.” 

“But there is my old friend, double 
P,” moaned Webster. “He is gone.” 

“T’ll ask Andru Karnage to hav him 
decently intered,” said Billings, rather 
sympathetically. “Around the grav wil 
be asembled Brander Mathuz & al the 
lerned skolars hu are komited hart & sole 
to the nu code. Dry yur i’s, Noa.”— 
New York World. 


WHY NOT? 


“What is the meaning of ‘alter 
ego’ ?” asked the teacher of the begin- 
ners’ class in Latin. 

“The other I,” said the boy with the 
curly hair. 

“Give a 
phrase.” 

“He winked his other I.’ ”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


sentence containing the 


GOOD AND HARD 
Results of Excessive Coffee Drinking. 


It is remarkable what suffering some 
persons put up with just to satisfy an 
appetite for something. 

A Mich. woman says: “I had been 
using coffee since I was old enough to 
have a cup of my own at the table, and 
from it I have suffered agony hundreds 
of times in the years past. 

“ My trouble first began in the form of 
bilious colic, coming on every few weeks 
and almost ending my life. At every at- 
tack for 8 years I suffered in this way. I 
used to pray for death to relieve me 
from my suffering. I had also attacks 
of sick headache, and began to suffer 
from catarrh of the stomach, and of 
course awful dyspepsia. 

“For about a year I lived on crackers 
and water. Believing that coffee was the 
eause of all this suffering, [ finally quit 
it and began to use Postum Food Coffee. 
It agreed with my stomach, my troubles 
have left me, and I am fast gaining my 
health under its use. 

“No wonder I condemn coffee and tea. 
No one could be in a much more critical 
condition than I was from the use of cof- 
fee. Some doctors pronounced it cancer, 
others ulceration, but hone gave me any 
relief. But since I stopped coffee and 
began Postum I am getting well so fast 
I can heartily recommend it for all who 
Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” “ There’s 
a reason,” 


HOW GRA’S ELEGE WUD LUK IN 
THE NU STILE. 


The kurfu tols the nel of parting da, 
The loing hurd winds slowly o’er the le, 
The plowman homward plods his wery 
wa, 
And leves the world to darkness and 
tu me, 
Ful meny a gem of purest ra seereen 
The dark, unfathomed kaves of oshen 
bare; 
Ful meny a flowr is born to blush un- 
seen, 
And wast its sweetness on the desert 
air. 


NOTICES. 
TO WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 
A rate of one and one-third fare for 
the round trip from points in the State 
of Indiana and that portion of the State 
of Illinois within Central Passenger As- 
sociation Territory, except that tickets 
will not be sold from Chicago and East 
St. Louis. Tickets to be sold Ninth 
month 13th, 14th and 15th, good for re- 
turning to and including Ninth month 
24th, 1906. 
GeorGE D. GRIFFITH, 
R. R. Sec., Western Yearly Meeting. 


Ministers of other yearly meetings ex- 
pecting to attend Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing with credentials for service therein 
are requested to promptly inform the 
undersigned, that suitable homes may be 
provided for them. If any of them will 
be absent from home from the 15th to 
the 22d of Ninth month, they will please 
give their addresses between those dates 
that they may be informed by mail the 
street and number of the home assigned. 
The first session of the meeting of min- 
istry and oversight will occur Ninth 
month 25th, at 10 a.m. 

TrmotHy NICHOLSON. 


Arrangements have been made with 
the Central Passenger Association for 
reduced rates for those wishing to at- 
tend Indiana Yearly Meeting, com- 
mencing Ninth month 26th, 1906. Tick- 
ets will be on sale Ninth month 24th, 
25th, 26th and 29th, at the rate of one 
fare plus 25 cents for round trip on the 
basis of fares in effect March Ist, 1906 
(except that where the regular one-way 
fare to Richmond is less than $1.00 the 
additional 25 cents will not be required). 
Tickets good returning to and including 
October 6th, 1906. These tickets will be 
on sale at all points on different roads 
within the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. All necessary information can 
be procured from the local agents at the 
different points. B. JOHNSON, 

R. R. Sec. Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
GC. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“DINNER’S COMING—I SMELL IT.” 
Does Your Stomach Feel Happy When 
Meal-Time Comes? 


When you sniffle in the air the appe- 
tizing aroma of something cooking, do 
you feel that you could sit down, open 
your mouth, pin back your ears and eat 
with a delicious gusto, everything set 
before you, and not feel any bad effects 
from it? 

In other words, can your poor stom- 
ach take care of everything and any- 
thing you put into it? There are thou- 
sands and thousands of people who do 
not know what it is to have a good, 
strong, healthy stomach, nor do they 
realize what it is to have a good appe- 
tite. 

You can have an all-powerful stom- 
ach and a fetching appetite for every 
meal, and every day, if you give your 
stomach a rest, and let something else 
take hold of your food for you and di- 
gest it as it comes into the stomach, 
something that is harmless but that 
really does the work of digesting, quick- 
ly and thoroughly. 

This “something” is Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, the most effective little 
tablets: in the world for curing any- 
thing that may be wrong with your 
stomach. One ingredient of these pre- 
cious little workers digests 3,000 grains 
of the coarsest or richest food put into 
the stomach. Think of it, 3,000 grains! 
They are really an artificial stomach, be- 
cause they act just like the stomach, 
they digest your food, just as though 
you didn’t have a stomach at all. It 
supplies the stomach with the digestive 
juices which have become weak and 
scanty. 

Then your indigestion, dyspepsia, sour 
risings, brash, belchings, acidity, fer- 
mentation, loss of appetite, aversion to 
food, bloaty feeling, heartburn and 
nausea, will be no more. You can then 
eat anything you want, all you want, 
whenever you want, and your stomach 
will feel fine before and after your meals, 
Your appetite will be a thing of pleas- 
ure to have, your meals will be a pleas- 
ure to eat and relish, and your digestion 
will be thorough and soothing to the 
whole body. 

You can’t do your work well, or be 
cheerful, or have energy or vim or ambi- 
tion, when your stomach is bad. Make 
yourself feel good after a hearty meal, 
feel good all over, clear your mind and 
make you enjoy life, by taking Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Give your stomach a rest, so it can 
right itself, then you need fear nothing. 
Send us your name and address to-day 
and get a free sample package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets by return 
mail. After you have tried the sample, 
you will be so thoroughly convinced of 
what they can do for you that you will 
go to your nearest druggist and get a 
50ce box of them. 

Send us your name and address to- 
day and we will at once send you by 
mail a sample package free. Address 
F. A. Stuart Co., 53 Stuart Bldg., Mar- 
shall, Mich. 
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STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 


MIMBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phils. 


_ { Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : { Kevstone Race 70-09 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our CUSTOMERS 


35 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 
Our splended system has developed out of this vast 
experience. Our first mortgages upon homes in 
Eastern Kansas will net you six per cent., and 
there is no better security on earth. Responsible 
agents wanted. Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 
JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [ade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
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ALL YOU HAVE 


guessed about life insurance may 


be wrong. If you wish to know 
the truth, send for ‘‘ The How 
and the Why. ”’ 


It is issued free by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921=3-5 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO FRIENDS 


THE DOUBLE SEARCH. 

STUDIES IN ATONEMENT, AND. PRAYER. By Rurus M. 
Jongs, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Haverford College; 
author of “Social Law in the Spiritual World,” “George Fox,” “ Eli 
and Sybil Jones,” “ Practical Christianity,” etc. The British Friend 
says: “There is something in these pages which cannot fail to grip 
the attention and compel the mind, as a message from one who has 
wrestled himself with the great problems that confront us all and 
has entered into rest. Cloth, 16mo, 125 pages. Regal Antique Paper, 
Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, 75 cents, net (postage, 5 cents extra). 


SOCIAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 

STUDIES IN HUMAN AND DIVINE INTER-RELATIONSHIP. 
By Rurus M. Jongs, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy in Haver- 
ford College, Pa. This is a fresh ‘interpretation of the deepest prob- 
lems of life. It discusses the most interesting phases of recent psy- 
chological investigation into spiritual subjects. 12mo, 272 pages. 
Extra Vellum Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. Price, $1.25, net (post- 
age, 10 cents). 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

By Rurus M. Jones, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at 
Haverford College. New and revised edition. In the sixty-six essays 
many of the most important phases of the spiritual life receive con- 
sideration, and the notes of hope and victory, and faith in the over- 
coming life, are everywhere manifest. It is a book which should 
appeal to all classes of Christians. The book also contains a sug- 
gestive chapter on “The Message of Quakerism.” This second edi- 
tion contains thirteen additional chapters on timely subjects. 12mo, 
208 pages. Oxford Laid Paper. Bound in Cloth. Price, $1; postpaid 


A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
By ALLen C. THomas, A.M., Haverford College, and RicHaArp H. 
Tuomas, M.D., Baltimore, Md. New and revised edition, 1905. 
Brought down to date and including valuable statistics and informa- 
tion in regard to the Society of Friends in America. “A work on 
‘The History of the Society of Friends in America,’ which is likely 
for many days to be a standard text-book on the subject.”—The Lon- 

don Friend. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00, net (postage, 15 cents). 


RICHARD H. THOMAS, M.D. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF. 

By his wife, ANNA BRAITHWAITE TiHoMAs. With a preface by 

J. RENDEL Harris, Litt.D. Illustrated with Portraits and Scenes 

Connected with His Life. This is the tife story of a high-souled and 

valiant man; a spiritual teacher in the Society of Friends, well known 

and beloved in America and England. 12mo, 438 pages. Bound in 

Cloth, Deckel Edge, Gilt Top, Lettering on Side and Back. Price, 
$2.00, prepaid. 


THE ROOTS OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING AS FOUND IN THE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Grorce AARON Barton, A.M., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 


Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College; 
author of “A Sketch of Semitic Origins,” etc., etc. This volume has 
been written from the standpoint of modern knowledge and modern 
methods, for those who would study the Old Testament devotionally. 
It gives brief sketches of Old Testament ideas and institutions min- 
gled with character-studies of a number of Old Testament heroes, 
with brief meditations upon the great themes of Christian truth, 
Christian character and Christian duty as foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament Revelation. 12mo, 275 pages. Size, 744x514. Cloth, Gilt 
Top, Uncut Edges. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE UNITED STATES A CHRISTIAN NATION. 
By Davin J. Brewer, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Haverford College Library Lectures, 1905. In 
this book the distinguished Christian jurist has discussed three im- 
portant topics: First, “The United States a Christian Nation; ” | 
second, “Our Duty as Citizens; ” third, “The Promise and Possibili- 
ties of the Future.” 12mo, 100 pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 
ESSAYS AND-ADDRESSES OF. Edited by JosHua ROWNTREE. 
Cloth, 8vo., 448 pages, Gilt Top, Deckel Edge. Price, $2.00, net (post- 
age, 20 cents). 
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More than 600 different styles are obtainable at all booksellers or 
of the publishers. 
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LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID. 


When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall; instead 
Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. ~~ 


The Interpretation and Use of the | 
aT ont 4 ao 596 
Elbert Russell. 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet _ 
May fall so low but love may lift his head ; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears ts wet 
If something good be said. ~ 


An Account of the Opening of West- 
ern Yearly Meeting ............. 599 
Mary S. Wood. 
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Iowa Yearly Meeting ............. 601 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy, no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting .............. 602 


THe INTERNATIONAL LESSON ...... 603 
Lesson for Ninth month 23d, 1906. And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Saviour bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair renown, 


Let something good be said. 


(CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 2-060... p oe 604 
Topic for Ninth month 234, 1906. 


—James Whitcomb Ril ey. 
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EVENTS AND COMMENTS ........... 606 
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Whittier College 


‘‘By the western sea, where sets the sun”’ 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 
In the “Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years, 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or Pachter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself ? 


$200 


pays for tuition, 
dormitory, for one year. 


books, 


and room and board in our home-like 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, 


WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


IN THE QUIET EVENING. 


There are times when life is something 
more than eat, and drink, and sleep; 

When the surface shows no ripple though 
the stream is swift and deep; 

When the good that’s in the worst of us 
has taken us in tow 

And has fanned love’s fading embers till 
they flash again and glow; 

When we feel there’s something in us has 
escaped the maddening crowd— 
When it’s quiet in the evening and the 

clock ticks loud. 


When the grate fire’s crimson after glow 
is graying into gloom, 

When there’s none but she and you with- 
in that cozy little room; 

When the cat upon the hearth rug yawns 
and drifts again to dreams, 

Then how very like the heaven we have 
learned to long for seems 

That delightful little chamber with the 
magic charm endowed— 

When it’s quiet in the evening and the 
clock ticks loud. 


Not a word to break the stillness, yet 
there’s music in the air— 

Music born of softest silence, music 
sweet, and low, and rare; 

For the one who sits beside you is your 
sweetheart, and you know 

That she loves you, for she wed you 
many patient years ago; 

And her love songs, born of silence, make 
you brave, and great and proud, 
When it’s quiet in the evening and the 

clock ticks loud. 


—New-.York Times. 


CHAIRS Rushed atsveo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on &@ > at the Old Stand. We can 


it 


Jek work genuine or imitation rush into 
comin chair seats. Established 1880 
== GEO. W. BRENN 

L—___]} 13@8N.MarshallSt., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


Don’t use religious stilts when you 
visit a strange prayer meeting. 


Please mention “The American 
Friend ” when answering advertisements, 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 
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which Interest Is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR: 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS. 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
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OFFICERS 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.’ 


Vou. XII. 


St ee SE eR 


OUR PROBLEMS. 


InorEAse OF LIFE brings with it increase of prob- 
lems. There are few problems for the baby, and 
there are few also for the primitive man sitting on 
his log in the sun. There are certain types of re- 
ligion which are almost DEVOID OF PROBLEMS. Re- 
ligion is sometimes reduced to a system which is 
handed on unchanged. It is put up in a hermeti- 
eally-sealed package, and is impervious to the influ- 
ence of the tides about. 

Mosr Cuurcues have at some period tried this 
method of making life easy—of banishing problems. 
-Tue rrruat settles how one shall act in the presence 


of God. 


THE DISCIPLINE decides the type of clothes and 
marks out the walk and conversation of the indi- 
vidual. 

THE CREED fixes what the man may think, and all 
else is taboo. ‘This method is easy, but the ease is 
gained at tremendous cost. It can be followed only 
by reducing life to its lowest terms and by withdraw- 
ing from the actual life of the society in which we 
live. | 

“ Humanity sweeps onward.” 

“ New occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth.” : 

“ History’s pages but record one death grapple in 
the darkness *twixt old systems and the Word.” 

We do not, and we could not if we would, think 
as our grandfathers did. We see the world through 
the eyes of our time, and our problems are made for 
us by the march of events. We may go on holding 
views which did perfectly well in a simpler age, be- 
fore accurate investigation commenced, but our chil- 
dren who go to a modern school and to college will 
not go on holding those views. 


We have on our hands THE PROBLEM OF HOLDING 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE who think, and who think differ- 
ently from their mothers and fathers. 

How shall we meet it? There are two possible 
ways. 

(1) The way of the Brahmin who broke. his 
microscope because it showed life in the water drop. 
We, can withdraw from the schools, stop the college, 
insulate our children from literature, pack our in- 
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herited views into capsules and -make our children 
swallow them. 

(2) There is another way quite worth consider- 
We 


can realize that religion is not dependent for its ex- 


ing. We can face truth with aN OPEN MIND. 
istence upon the theories of this generation or that, 
nor upon the interpretation of this school or that. 
We can realize, as we should, that religion is the life 
of God in the life of man; faith is the soul’s response 
to the Divine, not the holding of a set of views. If 
the heart still thrills with loving response to the 
revelations of God, one may cry in rapture, “ I have 
kept the faith,’ whether he has carried his mental 
furniture unchanged through the entire voyage of 
life or not. 

If this method is correct we must stop identifying 


religion with certain theories about it. The minister 
who labels his “ view” as the only one which can 
preserve religion, and who asserts that it must be 
held, or the soul will be shut out from the love and 
mercy of God, will lose his hold on those who think 
and will sooner or later drive them into open scepti- 
cism. If we really mean to save our youth we must 
make our appeal to their hearts and minds. We 
must play fair with facts. We must deal with the 
whole of life. We must draw our picture of Christ 
from the living face, not from a dead and traditional 


Christ which has been put in His place. 


‘ BROADER STUDY NEEDED. 


Tue social factors entering into modern American 
Quakerism have not yet received due attention from 
our own people. We have emphasized individual 
faithfulness until the broader social aspect of our in- 
stitutions have been obscured. Particular needs in 
local meetings have often been inadequately met be- 
cause the larger social forces creating them were ig- 
nored or only partially understood. It is with a view 
of meeting this weakness that a more comprehensive 
study of our history and principles should be under- 
taken. 

The great revival in the Middle West, which did 
so much for our Society a generation ago, is a good 
example. It was pre-eminently a movement for indi- 


vidual salvation, and yet its rise and course were 
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largely governed by social forces, among the more 
potent of which were a rugged frontier home life, 
Bible schools and Quaker traditions. Years before 
our people awoke to the full significance of these in- 
fluences they were silently doing their work. In the 
fullness of time the revival broke forth simultane- 
ously in many places. Nor was it confined to denomi- 
national lines. 


Frontier life, with its new environment, where the 


‘sole possession of the people was naked nature shed- 


ding her sunshine and yielding her harvests to all 
alike, fostered fraternity. The wild, uncultivated 
prairies challenged toil, and every man was called to 
earn his bread by his own efforts. He labored and 
fellowshiped with his neighbors, and shared the fruits 
of his efforts and his closer personal feelings with 
those of his own household. [The wife was not a 
stranger to the great business undertakings or the 
social clubs to which her husband belonged.] Thé 
natural environment made the frontiersmen brothers 
—fellow laborers. 

Then again Bible study, which had been winning 
its way among Friends for half a century, had its ef- 
fect. The Bible became the common possession of all 
and for many it was the ‘“ only Book.” It was his- 
tory, literature, jurisprudence. One did not need to 
be a student of the Book itself in order to imbibe its 
thought. A literal interpretation, coupled with a 
strict moral code, was common talk and did much to 
shape ideals. 


Early Friends were not forgotten. Much of the 
hardship endured in the seventeenth century ap- 
pealed to the nineteenth century pioneer. Some of 
the suffering, and much for which it was endured, 
passed as tradition. It was little studied in its histori- 
cal setting, and its significance was not always felt. 
But it had its influence. Silent worship emphasized 
immediate spiritual communion, and the “ plain 
dress ” suggested simple living. 

These were some of the forces back of that great 
movement. They were part of it. If they had not 
been, the revival would not have come. Without 
them no amount of preaching and exhorting would 
have brought it. The best. evangelist would have la- 
bored in vain. In fact, but for them the evangelist 
would not have been. He was a product of the revi- 
val and not its cause. He came with it not before it. 

Our real heroes, the men and women to whom we 
are truly indebted for our modern Quakerism, are 
little known. The patient, faithful Friends who 
lived in simple homes, rearing their own children to 
honest toil and quiet worship, and who had time to 


attend to meeting business as well as to their own af- 
fairs, and possibly to teach a Bible class and speak 
a timely word here and there, they are the people 
to whom we owe our deepest gratitude and respect. 
For after all the great worth of individual life is its 
contribution to social forces. We are coming to see 
that through these the Holy Spirit does His work, 
and a careful study of our history on broader lines is 
becoming a real concern with many. fe de. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Tue following editorial comment, taken from the 
leading Methodist journal, of Pittsburg, Pa., is in- 
dicative of a wholesome tendency, nor is it far from 
the spirit of early Quakerism. We are sure many of 
our people will enjoy reading it: 


The lightning struck: the spire of a Presbyterian church in 
this city some weeks ago, seriously injuring that part of the 
structure. Instead of attempting to repair the spire, they are 
taking it down, and will finish with a suitable tower. This 
is a comparatively insignificant fact, and not in itself worthy 
of mention in this place; but it is named because it affords 
us a text for a short sermon on this and a kindred subject. 
Church spires and church bells, once thought to be almost in- 
dispensable, are rapidly passing out of use; and it is well they 
are. To commend this new departure is the object of this 
writing. A spire is one of the most costly parts of a church 
building, and it is wholly useless. It adds nothing to the 
capacity or value of the structure. The only things it adds 
are cost and danger. A church with a spire is thereby ex- 
posed to greater danger from lightning and storm. For these 
reasons we are glad that modern church architecture is cutting 
out the spires. 

And church bells are going the same appropriate road. And 
why not? They are needless. People do not go to church by 
the bell, but by their own timepieces. Congregations having 
no bells are just as likely to be on time as those having them. 
They are expensive. And besides, they may, and often do, 
become a public nuisance. The clang and clash of a large bell 
over the heads of the people living near is a serious annoyance. 
In cases of sickness they become a real peril. Occasionally the 
matter is so serious that physicians or friends are compelled 
to ask the suspension of the ringing of the bells; but often 
when this is not done the patient is caused great suffering 
by the noise. And it is safe to say that there is scarcely a 
week when there is not some one so sick within the sound of 
every large bell that the ringing is an annoyance. As, there- 
fore, spires and bells are no longer useful, but rather in- 
jurious, let us have done with them; and let the money they 
would cost go to some useful things. 

Hee 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
XI.—THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 


The process by which the books of the New Tes- 
tament were collected into a “ canon ” was in many 
respects different from the corresponding process in 
case of the Old Testament. The Church had the idea 
of a definite canon of sacred writings to begin with, 
because the first Christians were Jews who used the 
Old Testament as inspired and authoritative. The 
Gentile Christians accepted from the Jewish Church 
both the Old Testament and the belief in its canon- 
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ical authority. It was natural that the Church should 
very early desire and expect similar authoritative 
works for the truths of the New Covenant. 

The teachings of Jesus were authoritative for the 
Church from the start, but at first they were not com- 
mitted to writing. Jesus had trained and commis- 
sioned the apostles to bear testimony to his life and 
words, so that especial value was attached to their 
teachings. After a generation this gospel began to 
be written down, and the authority that attached in 
the minds of Christians to the oral gospel passed to 
the written “ gospels,” especially where they were 
directly or indirectly derived from the apostles. Simi- 
lar authority was attached to the epistles or other 
writings in which the apostles interpreted the mean- 
ing of Christ’s life, death and resurrection, and ap- 
plied these truths to the details of life. 


These facts made the formation of the New Testa- 
ment canon a much briefer process than the forma- 
tion of the Old Testament canon, lacking the marked 
historical stages of the latter. It can be seen that 
the question of authorship played a much larger part 
in it; for the question of the canonicity of a book was 
often merely a question of its apostolic authorship. 
For example, the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, and 
Second and Third John, hardly make sufficient con- 
tribution to Christian truth to have secured them a 
place in the New Testament, if it had not been for 
their apostolic authorship. Yet it was not wholly by 
the matter of authorship that the right of a book to 
a place in the New Testament was settled. The Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews was admitted while it was gen- 
erally doubted or denied that Paul wrote it, and 
Second Peter and Revelation were accepted finally in 
spite of very common doubts about their authorship. 

The final official decision of the Church was made 
at the Trullan Council in A.D. 692, although there 
had been a general acquiescence in the similar de- 
cision of the (local) council of Carthage, A.D: 397. 
The decision was delayed by many matters. The 
Christians were at first preoccupied with other mat- 
ters and did not feel the necessity of precisely defin- 
ing the limits of the New Testament. As we have 
‘seen, the Church depended for a half century or more 
on the oral testimony of the eye-witnesses of Jesus’ 
ministry. The epistles were written mainly as a sub- 
stitute for oral teaching during the absence of the 
apostles from churches that needed instruction. As 
the apostles grew old and began to fall asleep, and 
the generation that had known the Lord in the flesh 
were likewise passing away, their testimony was writ- 
ten down in “ gospels” and “ acts.” When perse- 
eutions became more general, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, in 70 A.D. seemed to 
mark the transition to another dispensation, there ap- 
peared “ revelations” to encourage the Church with 
promises of its ultimate triumph. When the Church 
entered on its career of persecution and marvelous 
expansion in the second century, it found these books 
‘sufficient to sustain and spread its faith. It had no 
time for carefully considering the questions as to the 
number of books needed, and which of the many it 
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had were most valuable as sources of its teaching and 
aids to its life and work. Some sections of the Chureh 
valued and used more of these books than others 
without affecting the essential unity of the Faith. 


A second reason for the delay lay in the fact that 
it required time for the whole Church to get ac- 
quainted with all the books that had some claim to 
a place in the New Testament. The gospels were 
not all written in the same place. The epistles were 
scattered among the Churches to which they had 
been addressed. Communication was slow in the 
Roman empire in the first two centuries A.D.; books 
had to be copied by hand, and such copies were ex- 
pensive. It took centuries for the whole Church to 
become sufficiently acquainted with and pass a collec- 
tive judgment on the spiritual value of so many 
books. 

This brings us to a third reason for the delay in de- 
ciding the make-up of the New Testament. It was 
not merely a question of getting acquainted with the 
twenty-six books that compose our canon; there was 
a great mass of other works whose claims had to be 
examined. More books of the kinds that are in the 
New Testament were rejected than found a place in 
it. The task of selection was made more difficult by 
a literary custom which prevailed among the Jews of 
New Testament times. It was common to put forth 
works under assumed names. This did not, according 
to their ideas, involve any dishonesty. In fact, they 
thought it more honest, when a great master mind 
had set them on the road to truth, and inspired them 
to seek it, to attribute to him, as the real and ultimate 
author, the fruits of their labors. Thus the rabbis 
ascribed their oral laws to Moses, and a Greek-speak- 
ing Jew of the first century B.C. calls his work “ The 
Wisdom of Solomon.” Among the Jews of that time 
books were common, as we saw in the last article, 
under the names of Enoch, Moses, Ezra, Jeremiah, 
Baruch and other worthies of ancient Israel. Chris- 
tianity gave a great stimulus to writing, and follow- 
ing this custom all sorts of obscure writers produced 
books under the names of apostles, and other leaders 
of the early Church, whose works or deeds had stimu- 
lated them to their task, believing for the most part 
that they were reproducing the thoughts or beliefs of 
the ones whose names their books bore. Though this 
custom did not involve intentional dishonesty it 
caused trouble when later the Gentile Church under- 
took to decide what books were really of apostolic 
authorship. The fact that a book bore an apostle’s 
name, or claimed to be by an apostle, proved nothing 
at all. We know of the following gospels being in 
existence in the early Church: the gospel according 
to the Hebrews, the gospel of the Twelve Apostles, 
of Peter, of the Egyptians, of Matthias, of Philip, of 
Thomas, of Nicodemus, of Basilides, of Valentinus, 
of Marcion, of Eve, of Judas, and the Acts of Pilate, 
besides three that touch:the life of Christ only in 
part. In the same class as the book of Acts were The 
Travels of the Apostles, the Preaching of Peter, 
the Acts of Paul, the Acts of Paul and Thecla, ete. 
Of other works it will suffice to mention the Epistle 
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of Barnabas, the First and Second Epistles of Clem- 


ent, the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, the Shep- 
herd of Hermas and the Revelation of Peter. Very 
few of these bear the names of their writers. 

By the end of the second century individual Chris- 
tians began to make out lists of what they considered 
their sacred books. They were stimulated to this by 
the taunts of the heathen that they were divided as 
to their sacred books, and by the controversies with 
the Gnostics and other heretical sects who tried to 
make up canons which would support their own pecu- 
liar views. In these lists, about the year 200 A.D., 
there is general agreement as to the canonicity of our 
four gospels, the Acts and the thirteen epistles of 
Paul. There is doubt and disagreement as to He- 
brews, James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude and the 
Revelation. Many would add some of the following 
books: the Gospel according to the Hebrews, accord- 
ing to the Egyptians and according to Peter; the 
First Epistle of Clement, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, the Shepherd 
of Hermas, the Preaching of Peter, the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla, and the Revelation of Peter. 


The persecution under Diocletian (about 300 
A.D.) gave a new stimulus to the discussion of the 
question. Diocletian ordered that Christians should 
give up their Scriptures to be destroyed. This com- 
pelled them to decide what books might be given up 
without denying their faith, and which they must 
suffer for as really part of their Bible. Soon after 
the persecution was over and Christianity had tri- 
umphed under Constantine, the Church historian, 
Eusebius, gives a summary of the situation. He 
gives the four gospels, Acts, fourteen epistles of Paul 
(including Hebrews, 1 John and 1 Peter, as univer- 
sally acknowledged; James, Jude, 2 Peter and 2 and 
3 John, as disputed; while the Revelation was either 
emphatically rejected or unquestioningly received. 
As late as the close of the fifth century the Syrian 
Church still rejected 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude 
and Revelation. The Syrians finally acquiesced in 
the decision of the Trullan Council, however, and the 
Church entered the Middle Ages united on our pres- 
ent canon. 


When the Protestant Reformation came, the canon 
of the New Testament came up for revision. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the Roman Church had been 
regarded as supreme and infallible. The Bible owed 
its authority to the decision of the infallible Church 
that the books composing it were authoritative. But 
Luther and the Reformers rejected and denied this 
authority to the Roman Church, and could not accept 
its decision as to the canon as final. Before proceed- 
ing to make the Bible the supreme authority by 
which to test the traditions of medizval Christianity, 
they had first of all to submit the Catholic canon to 
the higher authority of the judgment of Spirit-filled 
men. Luther wished to :throw out the Epistle of 
James from the New Testament as an “ epistle of 
straw having no evangelical force,” because it seemed 
to contradict Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith, 
and give ground for the Catholic idea of works of 
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merit. But Luther could not carry the judgment of 
his fellow Christians with him, so that while the Old 
Testament Apocrypha was left out of the Protestant 
Bible the New Testament remained unchanged. 

One matter of special importance needs to be noted 
in concluding this study of the formation of the 
canon. The fact that books have been included in 
the Bible does not mean that they are of equal spir- 
itual value, or that the Church so regards them. Ex- 
amine the lower edge of the Bible which some devout 
Friend has used for a long time, and see how it is 
much worn at some books and little used at others. 
The Psalms, Isaiah, the gospels (especially John), 
some of Paul’s epistles, and James and 1 John, will 
be among those used most. While the Chris- 
tian world has found all the books of the Bible suf- 
ficiently “ profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in righteousness,” 
to retain them in its canon, nevertheless, it has found 
more of the hardness of men’s hearts in some than 
others, has always heard m a few of them more 
clearly the unchangeable love and holiness of God 
speak to their spirits, has found some better “ able 
to make wise unto salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ ” than the rest. 

If this question of relative value were put to the 
test of the practical use which Christendom makes of 
them, we should find that the Song of Songs could 
better be spared from our Bibles than could Isaiah; 
Esther than Jonah; Nahum and Obadiah than Amos 
or Hosea; and Ezra than Genesis. Men of all ages 
have fed their souls on the Psalms and eared little 
for Ecclesiastes. The New Testament books, Phile- 
mon, 2 and 3 John, Jude and Revelation, might as 
well not be in the Bibles of most Christians, as far 
as any use of them is concerned. 

In thus placing different values on the Biblical 
books the Christian world is simply following the ex- 
ample of Jesus and of the New Testament writers 
who partook of His spirit. As we have already noted, 
many of the Old Testament books are not quoted or 
referred to in the New at all, whereas others are 
used constantly. Of the recorded quotations of Jesus 
by far the greater number are from Psalms, Isaiah 
and Deuteronomy. If we leave out of account those 
passages in the Law which He mentioned only to 
show that they were insufficient in the letter, and 
note those passages which he quotes with approval, 
it will be seen that he used the three books mentioned 
above almost exclusively. These are to be regarded 
then as the most spiritual books of the Old Testa- 
ment. A study of the use of the Old Testament by 
the other New Testament writers will confirm this 
conclusion, 


O Lord, for all family life and love and comfort 
we bless Thee; for the laughter of children, for the 
merriment which knows no anxiety, for all the hope 
and cheer and gladness of household song, for the 
table spread in the wilderness, for the cup which we 
have not yet exhausted, we bless the Lord with a 
warm heart and a loud voice.—F xchange. 


A 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE OPENING OF 
WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


BY MARY 8. WOOD. 


[Notes were made on the opening in 1858 of Western Year- 
ly Meeting by Wm. Wood and Mary 8S. Wood, of New York 
City. We publish those of Mary S. Wood this week.—Ep.] 

At 10 o’clock on First-day morning, Ninth month 
19th, 1858, the doors were opened to a large con- 
course of Friends and others, who had been gathering 
for more than an hour. Many had been out in the 
hot sun, for there was no shade except that made 
by the building, which stands in the midst of a twelve- 
acre field, in which is not a single tree. The large 


vited to enter the house first, but at length the doors 
were opened to all, and in an astounding short time 
the meeting settled in quietude, except the crowing 
and erying of the babies, and no one unaccustomed to 
such a chorus can imagine how little disturbing it is; 
we scarcely noticed it. While the otherwise stillness 
was most sensibly felt. The only time I was much 
moved by babies was when one near responded to 
Moses H. Beady when he paused at the end of a sen- 
tence. This child cried out halloo, not once or twice, 
but many times, and quite loud. The mother was 
quite young and seemed so entirely absorbed in the 
sermon as not to hear her child. Very soon after 


WESTERN YEARLY MEETING HOUSE AND GROUNDS, PLAINFIELD, IND. 


trees on two sides and the heat of the day made us 
Eastern folks long to carry the house with the shade 
to the primeval forest. While waiting for admittance 
I walked around to notice the garb and general ap- 
pearance of the people, and.saw nothing very outre. 
Some had sunbonnets, but they were white muslin or 
braze, and did not look amiss, especially as they were 
rather tastefully made; all were scrupulously clean, 
with very little attempt at ornament, which made 
cheap clothing look more respectable than if tawdry 
trimmings were sought after. I should have been 
rather proud than otherwise to exhibit them to all 
New York. Such a great number of plain Friends 
was beyond my comprehension. Nearly all the young 
women had on Friends’ bonnets. I believe not a 
dozen members did not wear them or sunbonnets. 
The foreigners, as the visitors are termed, were in- 


the meeting settled, Robert Lindsay knelt with 
“ Arise, O Lord, and come down to our help. Visit, 
we entreat thee, this part of thy heritage,” etc. James 
Jones followed in a short sermon, alluding to the peo- 
ple in the wilderness who had followed Jesus, and 
who, without His divine compassion, might have 
fainted in a desert place. He compared our situation 
with that of the multitude, ete. James Van Blarcom 
rose with “ It is an interesting inquiry whether there 
is one individual now present who hath not at some- 
time felt himself a sinner and experienced an earnest 
desire to be reconciled to God. This conviction of 
sin is an evidence that he has been visited by the Holy 
Spirit.” He exhorted those who had not given them- 
selves to their Maker, whose they were by creation 
and by purchase, to seek now the love and to serve 
Him who was so willing to receive all who came unto 
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Him through Jesus. He enlarged on the beauty of 
holiness and peace and joy which attends it. Rebecca 
T. Uppdegraff gave forth the language of praise and 
thanksgiving. “We bless Thee, Oh Father, that 
there is in the store-house bread enough and to spare, 
not for Thine own household, but for every prodigal 
who longs to come to Jesus. We bless Thee for the 
gift of Thy dear Son. We thank Thee for Thy Spirit 
and entreat to shed the blessed influence of Thy 
grace over this solemn assembly.” The communica- 
tions were all of one kind, following in beautiful ac- 
cordance, each one just what seemed needful to suc- 
ceed the preceding, and finishing with the fervent 
prayer of R. T. Uppdegraff, made the whole occa- 
sion one of exceeding beauty, fitness and solemnity. 
The meeting held only one and one-half hours. I 
have given only a faint idea of what we heard. At the 
morning meeting God was represented as a God of 
love, long-suffering, waiting to be gracious, the door 
of mercy open to all who seek to enter. Christ dies 
that all might enter. Come one, come all, to the 
fountain of life, etc. In the afternoon the other side 
was depicted. God will not always strive [with] 
man. Flee from the wrath to come. 
Second-day.—Friends assembled. Shutters not 
closed. J. B. Crenshaw supplicated that He who 
dwelleth on high would in His unutterable kindness 
condescend to preside over His Church; that His pres- 
ence might be in our midst to rule and reign over 
those now gathered to set up a church in the name of 
Jesus. Moses H. Beady followed, on the text, “The 
name of the Lord is a strong tower, the righteous 
run into it, and are safe.” After a pause, George 
Carter rose, with all the dignity and solemnity of a 
bishop. His venerable countenance, saintlike and in- 
tellectual, was in keeping with the holy calm which 
pervaded the house. He repeated the words of Christ 
to His disciples, “ Whom say ye that I am?” and con- 
tinued on to “ On this rock will I build my church ”; 
then added: “On this rock, my friends, on Christ 
Himself, must His Church be built, and in Him must 
every individual member be builded.” He proceeded 
to show that it is only by each one depending on His 
grace that a Church of Christ could be sustained; that 
we should continually seek to dwell under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. He then said that the yearly 
meeting of Indiana, after obtaining the concurrence 
and approbation of all the yearly meetings except one, 
had concluded to set off a part of that body to form 
another yearly meeting, and he proposed that Elijah 
Coffin should read the minutes relating to the subject 
and call over the names of committees appointed to 
attend to the opening of the new meeting; his propo- 
sition being united with, Elijah Coffin advanced to 
the middle of the gallery, and, in a clear, distinct 
voice, read the documents alluded to and called the 
names of the committees from the different yearly 
meetings. In Baltimore only were women appointed, 
but none responded to their names. When Elijah 
Coffin took his seat, Harriet Steere rose and 
proclaimed, in loud tones, that, although New York 
Yearly Meeting of women Friends did not appoint a 


committee, yet the subject was before them, and 
much sympathy and interest expressed, and it was 
concluded that if any of their members felt concerned 
to attend, they should do so with the concurrence of 
their friends. She added that several had felt so con- 
cerned and were present, and she held in her hand a 
list of their names, which she would read if desired 
by the meeting. Several approved, and we were called 


on to answer to our names, which we did, though . 


not approving of such an informal proceeding. A 
pause now took place. It was evident that Friends 
felt that they were assuming an awful responsibility 
in setting up a church in the name of Christ, and a 
solemn expression was on every countenance and 
tears on many faces. We sat in hushed silence. No 
one felt like directing the partitions to be closed. 


“But from mind to mind in stream of joy, 
The holy influence spreads; 
*Tis peace, *tis praise without alloy, 
For God that influence sheds.” 

The meeting separated under these feelings. Dru- 
scilla Wilson and Phebe Taylor were appointed 
clerks, and names of representatives called. Then 
an aged Friend, Asenath Clark (Nathan Hunt’s 
daughter), announced that Western Yearly Meet- 
ing was now established. Then followed much 
counsel. All were called to surrender themselves to 
do whatever was required of them, not holding back 
thinking they were not qualified, but to remember 
they were not to work in their own strength, but He 
who required service of them would go before them. 
R. T. Uppdegraff desired none to stand idle, feeling 
they could not promote the glory of God, but bear 
in mind that the widow’s mite was declared to be more 
than the abundance of the rich. Let everyone inquire, 
“ Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do?” and, 
beloved sisters, thee to do, do with thy might. Sarah 
Lindsey beautifully supplicated for a blessing on the 
important undertaking of the day, and that the Lord 
would be with those who called upon His name and 
be unto them strength and consolation. Epistles 
from other yearly meetings were read, and a commit- 
iee appointed to prepare answers. Two men entered 
and informed that the first subject which had come 
before their meeting was in regard to discipline, and 
they had concluded to adopt the Book of Discipline 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, with the necessary altera- 
tions of name and dates, if that course was approved 
by women Friends. I believe that one hundred and 
fifty women said, “ I am free to that,” “I unite with 
that,” “So do I,” but there was no confu- 
sion; they arose, one after another, as if they 
had been drilled each to speak after a_ stated 
person. No two spoke at the same time, and yet 
there was no pause. It had a most significant effect. 


The certificates on gospel mission to this meeting ~ 


were next read, with those of their companions; also 
those of a young man and his sister from Tennessee, 
who were recommended to the eare and attention of 
Friends while he pursued his studies at some seminary 
of learning, and they made a social visit. 


(To be continued.) 
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IOWA YEARLY MEETING, 


A large attendance, continuing until the last ses- 
sion, ideal weather, a harmony in the business transac- 
tions which was entirely without discord, the sound 
of new voices in the various discussions, the preva- 
lence of a hopeful tone in the consideration of the fu- 
ture, a helpful ministry and a deep feeling of fellow- 
ship in worship were some of the things which mani- 
fested the blessing of the Lord upon Iowa Yearly 
Meeting this year. 

The yearly, meeting on ministry and oversight as- 
sembled at 8 o’clock on the morning of Kighth month 
28th, and held two other sessions. There was less 
business to occupy the attention of these sessions than 
has been the case for several years, and larger oppor- 
tunity for counsel and conference was afforded, and 
this proved to be very profitable. The report of the 
Christian Workers’ Assembly Board created more 
than usual interest in this meeting. It was felt that 
the Summer Assembly has increased in usefulness, 
especially in strengthening the fellowship among the 
workers. 

The yearly meeting assembled for business at 10 
o'clock, and, although this was an earlier hour than 
heretofore, the attendance was not at all diminished. 
The ministers present from other yearly meetings 
were: David M. Edwards, New England; Frank C. 
Stanley, Arthur B. and Edna Hill Chilson, Ohio; 
Oliver Frazier, Benjamin Hiatt and Leanah Hobson, 
Indiana; Elisha Janeway, Hannah M. Hubbard, Jesse 
Philips and Edward Hartsuck, Kansas. Omar Men- 
denhall, an elder, and Miriam Mendenhall, his wife, 
were also present from Kansas Yearly Meeting. 

At the devotional meeting held at 10 o’clock 
Fourth-day morning, David M. Edwards preached a 
practical and helpful sermon, in which he applied the 
principles of friendship to our relations to each other 
in the work, and to fellowship with Christ. Devo- 
tional meetings were held each morning at 7.30, and 
also in the evening. 

A great crowd assembled upon First-day. More 
than a dozen different meetings were held on the 
grounds, and nearly twice that number of sermons 
preached. A number of the home ministers, as well 
as those from other yearly meetings, were used. The 
churches throughout the city were supplied, and it 
may be said that over thirty Friends were engaged in 
the ministry, a number of these preaching twice. 

The Christian Endeavorers assembled on Second- 
day evening preceding the convening of yearly meet- 
ing. After devotional exercises and a brief, earnest 


address by Richard R. Newby, the retiring president, 


and the transaction of some business, the meeting 
broke up into a social gathering. The attendance at 
this meeting was larger than usual. Two other ses- 
sions were held by the young people, one in the after- 
noon, devoted to business, at which Charles Sweet 
gave an account of the recent convention held at Wil- 
mington; the other, in the evening, was the occasion 
of an inspiring address by David M. Edwards. The 
theme of his address was “The Constraining Power 
of Love.” At this meeting the secretary and treas- 
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urer, Alice Cook, read an interesting report of the last 
year’s work. The Endeavorers also conducted devo- 
tional meetings each evening at 6.30. These meet- 
ings were held in tent “ Endeavor,” which also served 
as headquarters for the caretakers and a bureau of in- 
formation. Much of the attempt to make things com- 
fortable and convenient for visiting Friends was in 
the hands of Oskaloosa Endeavorers. 

The W. F. M. 8S. meeting was one of great interest. 
The presence of Sylvester and May Jones, from 
Cuba; Albert and Ola C. Courtney, from Jamaica; 
Arthur Chilson, from Africa, and his wife, Edna Hill 
Chilson, and Fred Grey and wife, of the China In- 
land Mission, gave an uplift not only to this session, 
but to the missionary interests of the yearly meeting. 

After the report of the Missionary Committee, Al- 
bert Courtney, Ola C. Courtney, Sylvester Jones and 
Arthur Chilson gave interesting accounts of their 
work in their various fields. 

A year ago at yearly meeting $5,000 was raised to 
pay the debt upon the Haining Estate in Jamaica, but 
a debt still remained due the missionaries there. This 
accumulated during the year until it reached the sum 
of $2,000. A subscription was taken in the meeting 
this year which amounted to sufficient to meet this 
debt and afford $1,000 toward the work for the com- 
ing year. It is thought that this subscription, with 
the regular collections through the year, will put the 
missionary finances in excellent condition. 

The Bible School Committee reported that they 
had found it impossible to secure complete statistical 
reports. The reports received give evidence of an 
active interest in the Bible School, but reveal the fact 
that a majority of the members of the yearly meeting 
are not in the Bible Schools. 

The report of the Peace Committee was followed 
by addresses by E. Howard Brown and Zeno Doan. 
There are indications that the interest in the subject 
of peace is increasing in Iowa Yearly Meeting. 

The temperance committee were fortunate in se- 
curing the services of Hon. Oliver W. Stewart, of 
Chicago, who delivered a brief but stirring and prac- 
tical address. 

A great deal of interest always attends the report 
of the Superintendent of Evangelistic and Pastoral 
Work, William Jasper Hadley, but this was quick- 
ened this year by the use of a large map, which 
showed the location of each meeting in the yearly 
meeting. Especial attention was given in this report 
to the demands of.the new fields in Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, the Dakotas, Minnesota and Wisconsin, and em- 
phasis was laid upon the opportunity for young peo- 
ple to get a home for themselves where Christian 
work is so much needed. 


It is generally agreed that the most impressive ses- 
sion of the yearly meeting was that devoted to the 
educational interests. 

After the Penn College report a very deep feeling 
settled down upon the meeting, which seemed, at 
first, to check all utterance, but which finally found 
expression in fervent words of sympathy and interest 
in the college and of confidence that the Lord is in 
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the work. There was marked evidence that the col- 
lege is gaining a larger place in the hearts of Friends. 

The committee appointed last year to take into 
consideration the proposition to establish a new year- 
ly meeting, made its report through its chairman, 
Isom P. Wooton. He had attended the association 
meeting of Nebraska Friends, held at Central City 
the past summer, and had investigated carefully the 
needs and difficulties and believed the proposition to 
be a wise one. The yearly meeting heartily ap- 
proved this sentiment and the proposition was for- 
warded to the Five Years’ Meeting. 

The proposed yearly meeting will consist of Platte 
Valley, Hiawatha, Sprmg Bank and Union Quarterly 
Meetings, of Nebraska, and Mt. Vernon Quarterly 
Meeting of South Dakota. 


NOTES. 


Officers elected by the W. F. M. 8. were: Presi- 
dent, Emma F. Coftin; vice-president, Viola Spurgin; 
secretary, Emma Newby; superintendent of system- 
atic giving, Harriet W. Purdy; superintendent of lit- 
erature, Electa P. Cook. 

William Jasper Hadley was re-appointed superin- 
tendent of evangelistic and pastoral work. 

Sarah ©. Terrell was appointed superintendent of 
Bible schools. 

Delegates were appointed to the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing. 

Five meeting houses and three parsonages have 
been built the past year. The net increase of mem- 
bership, as determined by deducting reported losses 
from reported gains, is one hundred and fifty-three. 

Fourteen thousand dollars was raised the past year 
for foreign missionary work. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting convened on the morning of 
Eighth month 23d, at Damascus, O. Extensive prep- 
arations had been made for the coming of Friends. A 
dining tent was erected on the grounds, at which din- 
ner and supper were served. The expectations were 
more than realized, for the attendance was from one- 
third to one-half larger than for years, and the roll- 
call of delegates showed most of them present from 
the seven quarterly meetings. 

Visiting ministers present were: Jesse McPherson, 
Lynn, Mass.; David Tatum, Chicago; Samuel H. 
Hodges, Fred. L. Ryon and Olive Ryon, New York; 
Albion and Martha Gibson, Bloomington, O.; Arthur 
B. and Edna Chilson, of the Africa Industrial Mis- 
sion; William J. Cleaver and Arthur Wollam, Indi- 
ana; Mary A. Sibbett and Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins 
(workers), Kansas; H. A. Sutton and Rufus Garrett, 
Canada; and Jennie Kirby, Iowa. 

The reading of the London General Epistle called 
forth the warm, hearty endorsement of Friends with- 
out any exceptions. 

The Epistles from all the other yearly meetings 
were read at suitable times and were gladly received. 

Fifth-day evening the local Christian Endeavor 


Societies gave an informal reception on the yearly 
meeting grounds to all visitors. Refreshments were 
served and name badges placed on each person, which 
proved helpful in getting acquainted. 

The clerks for this year were Edward Mott, presid- 
ing; Asa Pim, recording, with Wallace Gill as his 
assistant; Emma b. Malone, reading, and Frederick 
J. Cope, announcing. . 


The question of the enforcement of our Discipline 
in reference to secret oath-bound orders was referred 
from one quarter, and the decision reached to re- 
affirm our attitude against these, but that we should 
be very kind and patient in such cases. 

The statistical report showed 5,971 members, with 
68 additions by birth, 297 by request and 296 by cer- 
tificates; there has been a loss of 57 by removals and 
73 names erased. Within the limits of the yearly 
meeting there are 137 Friend ministers and 218 
elders. 


By order of the meeting $400 will be drawn from 
the Mosier fund to pay for four hundred subscrip- 
tions to the Hvangelical Friend. <A friendly feeling 
was expressed towards the paper, but aside from that 
the yearly meeting holds no connection with the 
paper. It was stated by the editor that there were 
more subscribers to it in Iowa than Ohio, and 50 per 
cent. more in Indiana than in Ohio. 

The report of the.F. A. I. M. was read and fol- 
lowed by earnest remarks from Arthur B, Chilson. 
The treasurer’s report shows receipts for the year, 
$5,231.20, and expenditures, $5,569.17. Dr. Lucy 
Gaynor, formerly of our China Mission, gave the an- 
nual address on our recognized work in China and 
India. It was one of the best we have had for years. 
Dr. Gaynor is expecting to return to China this win- 
ter and have charge of the hospital at Nanking. The 
treasurer’s report shows that $12,753.95 has been 
paid in from all sources and $12,384.20 disbursed. 
There have been no eases of serious illness among 
the workers in China; 4,236 cases have been treated 
at the Nanking dispensary and hospital. The school 
there has been able to see most of its students con- 
verted and brought to Christ. In the estimates for 
the work of the ensuing year $9,607 was the least 
sum the board thought possible to continue its pres- 
ent work and make the needed advancement. Of 
this sum $3,107 has been already provided by special 
means, leaving the sum of $6,500 yet to be raised, 
which will be forthcoming from the local meetings. 
There was a hearty expression that we would stand 
by our recognized work. The officers of the new 
Friends’ Foreign Missionary Society were: Elizabeth 
Jenkins, president; Mary S. B. Ong, first vice-presi- 
dent; Edward Mott, second vice-president; Wallace 
Gill, recording secretary; Emma ©. Lupton, cor- 
responding secretary, and Alice Terrell, treasurer. 

The crowd on Sabbath day was large. Probably 
ten thousand people were present during the day. 
All were orderly, and the attention given to the 
twelve or fifteen sermons was cause for thankfulness. 

A satisfactory report was given of the Friends’ 
Bible Institute at Cleveland. One year has been 
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added to the course, making now a three-year course. 
A committee was appointed to visit the school and 
report next year. 

The Committee on Education made a report, show- 
ing considerable work done the past year to create 
an educational spirit in our midst and to assist our 
two academies. The reports of Raisin Valley Semi- 
nary and Damascus Academy were read. These re- 
ports showed the Friends’ schools were doing excel- 
lent work under good management and instructors. 
Raisin Valley Seminary will be under the principal- 
ship of Charles W. Obee, who will also be pastor of 
the meeting there. Mr. Obee has had some experi- 
ence as a teacher and minister, and comes with good 
recommendations. Damascus’ Academy did not 
change its principal, Walter S. Painter, who has been 
here two years, having consented to stay a third year. 
These schools do not have sufficient endowment to be 
self-supporting, and a strong appeal was made for 
better support from the yearly meeting. 


The Committee on Bible Schools reported 3,325 
pupils. Two conferences have been held the past 
year. Each quarter was urged to hold one such con- 
ference the coming year. 


The Christian Endeavor Union reported sixty new 
members during the year. A few societies were laid 
down. Some of our evangelists and ministers have 
not encouraged Christian Endeavor work; these, how- 
ever, are becoming fewer each year. Gertrude M. 
Reiner, of Indiana, gave the annual address, which 
had in it many good suggestions for our young peo- 
ple. Walter Brown was re-elected president; Esther 
Thomas, secretary, and Carroll Malone, treasurer. 
It was voted to send the president out to visit the so- 
cieties and places where new ones may be located, 
and to aid all he can in forwarding the work. He is 
to have a salary of $40 a month for three months. 
It was announced that the $1,000 pledged by the 
Christian Endeavor Union to the mission work of the 
yearly meeting had been raised. 

The American Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions 
invited the yearly meeting to send delegates to at- 
tend a conference to be held at Richmond, Ind., this 
fall. The invitation was accepted and delegates ap- 
pointed. 

The report of the Evangelistic and Pastoral Board 
showed that there is less tendency to disunity than 
formerly; pastors are better provided for and mect- 
ings better supplied with pastors; 680 professed con- 
version, 200 professed sanctification, 370 were re- 
claimed and 400 were added to the church roll. The 
evangelistic committee announced that J. Walter 
Malone was elected president; Isaac Kinsey, vice- 
president; Elizabeth Ward, secretary; Edward Mott, 
superintendent; S. J. Santee, treasurer. 

Tt was ordered by the meeting that $500 be paid 


' in five equal annual installments, commencing in 


1907, to Damascus Monthly Meeting, for aiding in 
fitting up the basement of the meeting house to be 
built there the coming year. The condition attached 
to the payment is that the basement be fitted up as 
a kitchen and dining room, and that meals be fur- 


nished to Friends in attendance at yearly meeting at 
actual cost. 

Following the presentation of the temperance 
committee report Mary Sibbetts, of Kansas, gave an 
address on temperance that was well received. She 
urged all to do all they could lawfully to help destroy 
the liquor traffic, but hold to the principle of pro- 
hibition and work to that end. 

The special committee appointed to study the 
question of academies and a college, and offer some 
proposition looking toward meeting the needs of said 
schools, reported that the schools must .be main- 
tained, as they cannot be spared, and proposed that 
the yearly meeting request each pastor to preach at 
least one sermon on the subject of a Christian educa- 
tion, and do all they can to collect a sum at least equal 
to an average of twenty-five cents per member, said 
sums to be turned over to the yearly meeting treas- 
urer, and to be properly divided between Raisin Val- 
ley Seminary, Damascus Academy and the private 
school run by O. B. Ong, near Cleveland. The com- 
mittee also recommended that a committee consisting 
of ten members at large and two from each quarterly 
meeting be appointed to further investigate the pres- 
ent schools and the founding of a college. The re- 
port was adopted and said committee appointed. 

The evangelistic spirit was strong throughout the 
yearly meeting. Quite a large number bowed at the 
altar of prayer, asking for some special blessing, and 
God graciously satisfied most of them. Unity marked 
almost all that was done this year; it was blessed to 
to see it. Humility was very noticeable. 

About noon on Fourth-day, the 29th, the meeting 
adjourned, to meet next year at Mount Pleasant, two 
days earlier than usual. 


Che International Deason. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
NINTH MONTH 23, 1906. 


REVIEW. 


GoLpEN TExT: And they were astonished at his doctrine, for his word 
was with power.—Luke 4: 32. 
DaILy READINGS. 


Second-day, Ninth mo. 17,—Jesus and the children. Matt, 18: 1-14. 
Third-day, Ninth mo. 18.—The good Samaritan. Luke 10: 25-37. 
Fourth-day, Ninth mo, 19—Prayer. Luke 11: 1-18. 

Fifth-day, Ninth mo. 20.—Excuses. Luke 14: 15-24. 

Sixth-day, Ninth mo, 21,—The ruler. Mark 10: 17-31. 

Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 22.—Jesusin Jericho. Luke 18: 35 to 19: 10. 
First-day, Ninth mo. 23.—The triumphal entry. Matt. 21: 1-18, : 


Time.—From the summer of 29 to April, 30, A.D. 

Places.—Mostly in Perea, east of the river Jordan. 
Hence the ministry is known as the Perean Ministry 
of Christ. Galilee, Jericho, Jerusalem and its vicin- 
ity, are the scenes of some of the lessons. 

Gospels.—The lessons are selected from Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, but mostly from Luke. These three 
Gospels are known as the “‘ Synoptic Gospels.” 

Nowhere can be found more practical lessons in 
and on the spiritual life than in the selections for the 
past quarter; by precept and example Jesus teaches 
the foundation principles of Christianity—the love of 
God to man, man’s dependence upon God, and his 
duty towards his fellowman. 


LESSON XIII. 


‘+ 
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[Ninth month 


In Lesson I Christ teaches true humility, that of 
an ideal child anxious to learn, willing to obey. 

In Lesson II He dwells on the duty and power of 
forgiveness and what flows from it. God’s forgive- 
ness cannot truly be sought “if our brother have 
aught against us.” 


Lesson I]I—the Good Samaritan—teaches what 
true compassion and sympathy are; what God means 
by a “ neighbor.” 

In Lesson IV Christ gives a lesson on true prayer, 
and illustrates by example. He also teaches that if 
a man will rise at midnight to give his friend 
because of his importunity, how much more will 
our loving Heavenly Father answer the prayers of 
His children. 


Lesson V illustrates the true use which should be 
made of the Sabbath, and also what true humility and 
generosity mean. 

In Lesson VI is illustrated the emptiness of “ False 
Excuses’’; how men plead property, business or 
pleasure in trying to evade their duty towards God. 
It also illustrates a wrong use of right things. 


~ In Lesson VII Christ tells of the love of God for 
the sinner in the Parable of the Prodigal Son. The 
son is an object lesson of what true repentance is— 
coming to oneself, resolving to do right, and then im- 
mediately beginning to do right. ‘I will arise and 
go to my father; and he arose and went.” 

In Lesson VIII Christ gives another lesson on 
prayer, teaching by the parable of the unrighteous 
judge that if such a man answer a petition rather 
than be wearied by importunity, how much more will 
God answer “ His elect.” In the “ Pharisee and the 
Publican ” is illustrated another phase of true prayer 
—humility. 

In Lesson [X is shown the truth that all that a 
man has should be held as belonging to God. ‘ Not 
what we give, but what we share ” is the true princi- 
ple of philanthropy. Outward observance is not 
enough;- the heart must go with the observance. 
Love is not shown in outward observance alone, but 
in an observance which springs from love in the 
heart. Self-denial is essential to true love. 

Lesson X teaches that ‘‘ the Son of Man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.” He hears the 


ery of blind Bartimeeus and gives him sight; He also. 


calls Zacchzeus, whose faith He sees, and abides at 
his house and pronounces him a true son of Abraham. 

Lesson XI speaks of the triumphal entry of Jesus 
into Jesusalem as a King. 

In Lesson XII Jesus throws great light on the hard 
question of the conflict of duties, and lays down the 
great principle that we have duties both to God and 
man, and that these are not inconsistent with each 
other. He also teaches that men have duties towards 
the governments under which they live. , 

Besides this Jesus tells us that in the resurrection 
“they are neither married nor given in marriage.” 
Our earthly life does not go on in heaven. “ Death 
is a change of relation to the world and to men; it 
does not change our relation to God.” 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH TWENTY-THIRD, 1906. 


A STRONG WILL: HOW TO GET IT, AND USE 
IT FOR TEMPERANCE. 


Second-day, Ninth mo. 17.—A will against temptation. Ps. 141: 1-10, 
Third-day, Ninth mo. 18.—A will for the right. Ps, 144: 1-11. 
Fourth-day, Ninth mo. 19.—A will to break appetite. Mark 5: 1-6. 
Fifth-day, Ninth mo. 20.—A will to defy custom, Acts 15: 1-11. 
Sixth-day, Ninth mo. 21.—A will to help another, Philemon 8-19. 
Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 22,—A will to abstain. Num. 6: 1-5. | 


When I was a boy at “the old swimmin’ hole,” 
some of us who had not mastered the art: used to get 
a board under our chests and float over a deep place 
until we came to the shallow water beyond. No 
harm came to us, though it wasarisk. But aman re- 
cently tried something of the sort at Rockaway Beach, 
and in a moment of unwatchfulness was drifted 
beyond his depth by the outgoing tide, and would 
have been drowned but for his discovery and rescue 
by one who could swim. There was a time when he 
could float or he could get off his log, but a time came 
when he was at the merey of an element that bore 
him away in spite of all that he could do. How like 
the drink habit! And in it there is neyer shallow 
water below, and the tide is always running out. 

Habit may be formed by drifting and falling in 
with the current. of events, as was the case with 
“Bobbing John” Erskine, Earl of Mar, who earned 
his nickname by his utter lack of stability of charac- 
ter or fixity of purpose. Or it may be formed by the 
method of choice, as in the ease of the Psalmist, who 
said, ‘‘ My heart is fixed”; or of Paul, who wrote to 
the Corinthians, ‘‘ I am determined to know nothing 
but Christ.” The modern statement of the rule is to 
resolve strongly, and to act definitely, promptly and 
often; or let us follow Tennyson when he says: 


“Our wills are ours, we know not why; 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.” 


What His will is against intemperance and its sup- 
porters must be our will if we are being renewed in 
His image, according to His purpose in our creation 
and regeneration. If we could accept that how it 
would simplify policies and party relationships and 
questions of method and expediency ! 

Admiral Farragut proposed to his ten-year-old son 
to make a bargain with him when he was old enough 
to understand and keep it. ‘‘ What is it?” asked the 
lad. ‘That if you will use neither tobacco nor 
liquor until you are twenty-one I will give you a 
thousand dollars.” ‘I am old enough to make that 
bargain now,” said the boy, and he made it, and kept 
it, not only until he was twenty-one, but all his life. 

The good of a pledge is that it sets a mark and af- 
fords a rallying point for the will. It adds nothing 
to knowledge or desire, unless it helps on account of 
a desire to be truthful. You may not need it your-: 
self, but would you stand in the way of any to whom 
it might be an anchor in time of need ? 


: 
| 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


I enjoy THe AMERICAN FRIEND very much indedd., 
and am thankful that we have such an educative influ-, 
ence among us. Your friend, 

Paonia, Col. Cuas. E. Lewis. 
James R. Jones will remain another year in pastoral work 
with Friends at Watseka, Ill. * 4 
Friends at Zelma, Okla., are pushing forward arrangements” 

for building a new meeting house. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Cal., has just received a beautiful 
present from Joshua L. Baily, of Philadelphia. It is a large 
silk American flag, twelve by twenty feet. 

We are now informed that Edgar L. Requa will do pastoral 


. work at Westfield, Ind., during the coming year, and not at 


Traverse City, Mich., as reported in a former issue. 

A new meeting house has just been built one and one-half 
miles west of High Point, N. C., called Oak Hill, where a series 
of meetings was to begin on First-day, the 2d inst., conducted 
by Walter White and others. 

North Carolina Yearly Meeting has parted with another 
veteran saint, Elihu E. Mendenhall, in his 90th year. He was 
one of the best known members of the yearly meeting. He 
served as a member of the Board of Trustees of New Garden 
Boarding School, and later Guilford College for thirty years 
or more. For several years he was president of the Board. 

Morton C. Pearson and wife have been in attendance at the 
Bible Conference at Winona Lake, Ind., for a week. During 
their absence from Indianapolis President Robert L. Kelly and 
Charles L. Jessup were most acceptably with the Indianapolis 
Friends, each preaching a very able and helpful discourse. 
Their services were highly appreciated by all who heard them. 

The Canadian Friend for Ninth month contains an editorial 
on prayer which is well worth reading. One of its items de- 
serves a wide reading. It is this: “Are you going to have a 
Quaker Study Class this fall and winter? Why not form a 
class of young people and take up some line of work? ‘The 
Rise of the Quakers, by T. Edmund Harvey, would make a 
good text-book.” 

The contract for building a new meeting house for Friends at 
Muncie, Ind., has been let. The building will be quite unique. 
It is to be made of white stone with Bedford stone trimmings, 
and will occupy a space of sixty-two and one-half by one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet; of a Spanish style of architecture, 
and will cost approximately $36,000. The house when com- 
pleted will be one of the prettiest places for religious worship 
in the city of Muncie. 

Sterling Quarterly Meeting was held at Sterling, Kan., the 
24th to 26th ult. Wm. 8. Wooten, of Wichita, Kan., was pres- 
ent, and preached at the different sessions. His presentation 
of the gospel was plain and practical. Love and harmony pre- 
vailed in the meeting both for worship and discipline. The 
Christian Endeavor occupied the first hour of Sabbath evening. 
Ira S. Bundy, of Sterling, Kan., is the quarterly meeting’s su- 


' perintendent of evangelistic work. 


In the death of Prof. Otto Newby, Kansas Yearly Meeting 
has lost one of her most promising sons. Eight years ago he 
graduated from Cooper College, a United Presbyterian institu- 
tion at Sterling, Kan. Since that time he has been a professor 
in the institution. He was one of those who always won the 
hearts of the people with whom he came in contact. Always 
frail in body, yet ambitious to give his best effort in every- 
thing that he undertook, often going beyond his strength that 
he might help some one and make their life better. He was 
a highly esteemed and valued elder of Sterling Monthly Meet- 
ing, and as a superintendent of Bible Schools had few equals. 
After a few days’ suffering from typhoid fever this beautiful 
life went out triumphantly. 

The Richmond Times-Telegram publishes the following item 
from Plainfield, Ind.: “Central Academy will start on its 
twenty-sixth year, September 25th, with rather unique condi- 
tions. There will be a new building, modern in design, well 
planned, lighted, heated, ventilated, and furnished, and eosting 
nearly $12,000. A new corps of teachers will also grace the 
new building. One important change is that the three years’ 
course will be discontinued, except to students who have al- 
ready begun its course. The endowment has grown during the 
last year, and the academy is now on a firm financial basis, 
and is in a position to be of greater service to its students and 
friends than ever before. The new faculty is made up with 
C. L. Stubbs, principal; Martha Hunnicutt, English and His- 
tory; Archibald Bond, Science and Latin; Griffin W. Mithous, 
Musie, and S. I. Connor, Elocution.” 
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Deep River Quarterly Meeting was held at Springfield, near 
High Point, N. C., lst inst. In the meeting for ministry and 
oversight the elders were exhorted to encourage the ministry 
by publicly sanctioning their work and by private counsel. A 
great deal of earnestness was manifested for aggressive evan- 
gelistic work. A solid meeting for worship followed, in which 
Walter White, a minister from Eastern Quarter, preached ac- 
ceptably. After lunch, which was provided by Springfield 
Friends, the business of the meeting was quickly dispatched. 
Mary M. Petty, yearly meeting statistical secretary, urged the 
importance of sending up accurate reports from the particular 
meetings. She called attention to the fact that if the mem- 
bership was reported too large, the yearly meeting assessment 
was unduly heavy, while an underrating would deprive the 
meeting of its just share of the Tripp Fund for Education, The 
cause of “Peace and Arbitration” was earnestly presented. 
The danger of possessing weapons for the destruction of life 
being the occasion for covert crime was brought to the atten- 
tion of the meeting. The quarterly meeting expressed lively 
interest in the new meeting started at a place one and one- 
half miles west of High Point. 


MARRIED. 


BEAMAN—CaArRD.—At home of the bride’s parents, Wm. N. 
Card and wife, Eighth month 8th, 1906, Stella Card, of West 
Newton, Ind., and Prof. L. L. Beaman, of Kokomo, Ind. The 
young people will make their future home in Kokomo, Ind. 


STRETCHER—CaARD.—At home of the bride’s parents, Captain - 


Pp. A. Card and wife, Eighth month 16th, 1906, Myla Jeanette 
Card, of Greenfield, Ind., and Clarence Earl Stretcher, of Myers- 
dale, Pa. They will be at home in Myersdale, Pa. 


DIED. 


CLARK.—At her home, near Carthage, Rush County, Ind., 
Ninth month 4th, 1906, Mary R. Clark, youngest daughter of 
Nathan Hoag, of Vermont. The deceased and her husband, 
Daniel Clark, were teachers in Friends’ Boarding School, now 
Earlham College, before they were married. 


ELFRETH.—At her residence, Lansdowne, Pa., Eighth month 
19th, 1906, Rebecca P. Elfreth, in the 72d year of her age; a 
beloved member and minister of Lansdowne Monthly Meeting. 
“ He doeth all things well ” seemed the clothing of her spirit. 


Harvey.—At the home of his nephew, E. H. Ellis, near Pitts- 


boro, Ind., Seventh month 9th, 1906, Thomas Clarkson Harvey,, 


in his 70th year. He was a birthright member of the Society 


of Friends, being a son of Simon D. and Mary B. Harvey. He- 


was a native of Harveysburg, O., but spent much of his life in 
the West, Indiana, Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Horney.—At his home in Plainfield, Ind., Seventh month 
30th, 1906, Jesse Horney, son of Solomon and Elizabeth Hor- 
ney, aged nearly 87 years. He was a birthright member, and 
was converted in early manhood. Throughout his whole life 
he showed his close communion with Christ, and filled very 
acceptably almost every station in the church and Sabbath 
School work. 


JonEs.—At her home in Pittsfield, N. H., Fifth month Ist, 
1906, Viola Jones, in her 57th year; a member of Amesbury 
Monthly Meeting. 


Moon.—At her home near Emporia, Kan., Eighth month 
18th, 1906, Ann B. Moon, aged over 67 years. She was a birth- 
right Friend and an esteemed member of Cottonwood Monthly 
Meeting, holding the station of elder. 


Newsy.—At Sterling, Kan., Eighth month 31st, 1906, Otto 
W. Newby, son of Thomas and Isabella W. Newby, in his 33d 
year. He was a beautiful Christian character, whose quiet life 
was a telling example of the spirit of the Master. 


Parce.—At his home in Pittsfield, N. H., Eighth month 17th, 
1906, Hiram A. Paige, in his 73d year; a lifelong member of 
the Society of Friends to which he was much attached. 


PErarson.—At Amboy, Ind., Eighth month 9th, 1906, Enos 
Pearson, in his 75th year. He was a member of Amboy Month- 
ly Meeting, and was the father of six sons, two of whom are 
ministers—Marcus L. Pearson, Argyle, Ill., and Morton C. Pear- 
son, Indianapolis, Ind. 

THorNE.—At his home in Pendleton, Oregon, Eighth month 
Ist, 1906, Jonathan J. Thorne, in his 85th year. He was a life- 
long member of Friends; was buried at Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 
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Events and Conments. 


The street car strikers in San Fran- 
eisco have resumed work, with the un- 
derstanding that their demands for a $3 
wage and eight-hour day be submitted 
to a board of arbitrators. 


Many will welcome the report that 
the Real Estate Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia is to be reorganized and resume 
business in the near future. The trou- 
ble caused by holding worthless securi- 
ties to the amount of $6,000,000 is to be 
made good by the directors raising $3,- 
000,000, creditors taking preferred stock 
worth $1,500,000, and old securities to 
be sold for $2,500,000 or more. E. Clin- 
ton Rhoads, who represents several of 
the depositors, thinks that the worst is 
known and that no further looting will 
be discovered. 


The International Course for Home 
Mission Study is something which should 
receive more attention from Friends. 
This movement is now in its fourth year. 
It is undertaking to master such urgent 
subjects as “ Under Our Flag” (a study 
of our country’s national needs), “ The 
Burden of the City,” “ Indian and Span- 
ish Neighbors” and “Immigration.” 
This union for study embraces most of 
the leading denominations whose women 
are organized for Home Mission work. 
The Congregational women are organized 
by States, and have just completed a 
federation embracing all the State 
unions. This federation has just joined 
the Inter-Denominational Union, and ar- 
ranged to take up the study of immi- 
grant work the coming year. The Meth- 
odist women who are interested in this 
kind of work are also large subscribers 
for the text books of the course. 


The revolution in Cuba _ continues. 
President Palma’s amnesty proclamation 
did not have the ameliorating effect de- 
sired, and the only course open for him 
is to fight the issue out and deal more 
summarily with the revolters than his 
own natural inclinations of kindliness 
and amity would impel him to. The fi- 
nances of the republic are in such shape 
that munitions of war can be had quick- 
ly and in adequate amount. Inadequate 
policing of the island and the unrest 
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which always follows a challenge of au- 
thority in a Latin-American state are 
causing much loss to- estic industry, 
the revolutionists having chosen a stra- 
tegic time to cripple wers of tobacco, 
sugar, cattle and fruit. American prop- 
erty owners have begun to file demands 


oS 


_in Washington for protection of prop- 


erty, and their appeals have been 
brought to the stent of President 
Palma; but there is not the.slightest in- 
dication that our intervention will be 
asked or granted if asked. 


It has been the policy of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company to buy up con- 
trolling stock in competing roads, and in 
this way to monopolize the rate-making 
power. This situation was one which the 
new law proposed to obviate, and we are 
glad to find that the company has acted 
promptly in disposing of B. & O. and 
Norfolk and Western stock amounting to 
nearly $70,000,000. In its official an- 
nouncement the company says: “ These 
stocks were purchased some six years 
ago for the purpose of establishing such 
relations with the managements of those 
properties as would incline them to join 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 
an effort to do away with secret rebates 
and preferences, all of which was set 
forth in the annual report of the direc- 
tors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany to the shareholders in March, 1900. 
The desired result having been fully 
realized, and the management entertain- 
ing no fears that the railroads of the 
country will ever fall back into the old 
practices, the directors of the company 
had thought it wise to reduce its owner- 
ship in these companies, which had been 
done by selling approximately one-half 
of its holdings in each.” 


The Whittier (Cal.) Register has this 
to say about the saloon fight in Los An- 
geles: “Great interest prevails in the 
contest of citizens and property owners 
in the Los Angeles shopping district, es- 
pecially South Broadway, in keeping it 
free from saloons. The mayor, bearing 
the brand cf the brew, is now about to 
be defeated in his efforts to issue licenses 
for saloons in that district. This morn- 
ing’s Herald states that the council yes- 
terday passed an ordinance requiring all 
applicants for either wholesale or retail 
liquor licenses to have the consent of 
two-thirds of the property owners on 
both sides of the block. The ordinance 
is much stronger than that proposed the 
day before, as the previous ordinance 
called for but a majority of the front- 
age. The ordinance will make it ex- 
tremely -hard for saloons to increase 
their holding in any part of the city, 
and if the present policy can be carried 
through a marked victory has _ been 
won.” 


Premier Stolypin has proposed a new 
program for the Russian government. 
On the one hand he is using the sternest 
kind of measures to suppress the terror- 
ists, while attempting to gain the confi- 
dence of the peasant class by granting 
land concessions. His situation, how- 
ever, is very difficult, for the new policy 
satisfies no one. The reactionists are in- 
dignant and the liberals skeptical. The 
Czar is continually vacillating. The 
wild excesses of the terrorists frighten 
him; the reactionaries press the advan- 
tage this gives them to retain him on 
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their side. -In many parts of the coun- 
try there have been murders, incendiary 
fire, pillaging and general destruction. 
Conflicts between peasants and others on 
the one side and police and troops on the 
other, have been numerous. The minis- 
ter of the interior and others, in order to 
prevent assassinations at public and offi- 
cial receptions, have published very rigid 
rules which may baffle some terrorists, 
but will seriously incommode many in- 
nocent persons. There is no cessation 
of the groundless hatred of the Jews. 
A most ominous sign of still more trou- 
ble for the Russian people may be seen 
in the reports that tell of famine in 
quite a number of the most populous 
provinces. Perhaps in Russia’s case the 
darkest hour may be near the dawn. 
When the attempt was made on the life 
of M. Stolypin it was said his daughter 
was killed; it is now stated that she is 
still alive, though in a precarious condi- 
tion. It is also reported that several of 
those who were seriously injured in the 
merciless attack on innocent bystanders 
at the premier’s reception, are gradually 
recovering. An effort is again to be 
made to re-open several of the universi- 
ties so long closed on account of the en- 
thusiastic radicalism and the supposed- 
ly dangerous opinions of some of the pro- 
fessors. It is questionable if this en- 
deavor of the Russian authorities for the 
advancement of learning will prove satis- 
factory. 


The annual recurring stringency in the 
money market promises to be unusually 
severe this year. It is well known 
among bankers that large crops always 
create this situation. The farmers of 


HOW MANY OF US? 


Fail to Select Food Nature Demands to 
. Ward Off Ailments. 


A Ky. lady, speaking about food, says: 
“T was accustomed to eating all kinds of 
ordinary food until, for some reason, in- 
digestion and nervous prostration set in. 

“ After I had run down seriously my 
attention was called to the necessity of 
some change in my diet, and I discon- 
tinued my ordinary breakfast and began 
using Grape-Nuts with a good quantity 
of rich cream. 

“In a few days my condition changed 
in a remarkable way, and I began to 
have a strength that I had never been 
possessed of before, a vigor of body and 
a poise of mind that amazed me. It was 
entirely new in my experience. 

“My former attacks of indigestion had 
been accompanied by heat flashes, and 
many times my condition was distressing 
with blind spells of dizziness, rush of 
blood to the head and neuralgic pains in 
the chest. 

“Since using Grape-Nuts alone for 
breakfast I have been free from these 
troubles, except at times when I have 
indulged in rich, greasy foods in quan- 
tity, then I would be warned by a pain 
under the left shoulder blade, and unless 
I heeded the warning the old trouble 
would come back, but when I finally got 
to know where these troubles originated 
IT returned to my Grape-Nuts and cream 
and the pain and disturbance left very 
quickly. 

“T am now in prime health as a result 
of my use of Grape-Nuts.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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the Middle West market their crops 
within a few months and get money for 


them. Most of them are not accustomed 


to do their business by means of checks, 
consequently there is a period when a 
vast amount of money is withdrawn 
from circulation and stored away in the 
farmer’s bureau or trunk for safe-keep- 
ing. Another feature which augments 
the stringency is the fact that in periods 
of greatest business activity the pay- 
ments to the Government, in customs 
and other taxes, are increased. This 
money goes into the Treasury, and stays 
there till paid out for Government ex- 
penses. In the meantime it is out of cir- 
culation, and the available volume of 
eurrency may be thus smaller in pros- 
perous times than in dull. The natural 
way to avoid this is to deposit the sur- 
plus funds in national banks throughout 
the country, the Treasury exacting se- 
curity for the deposits. Heretofore, the 
law required that only United States 
bonds could be accepted as such security, 
but necessity has compelled a modifica- 
tion of this requirement, and Secretary 
Shaw now announces that State and 
municipal bonds and other such securi- 
ties as are recognized by the statutes of 
Massachusetts and New York as saving 
fund investments will be accepted as se- 
eurity for Government deposits. 


CAN DRINK TROUBLE 
That’s One Way to Get It. 


Although they won’t admit it many 
people who suffer from sick headaches 
and other ails get them straight from the 
cottee they drink and it is easily proved 
if they’re not afraid to leave it to a test 
as in the case of a lady in Connellsville. 

*T had been a sufferer from sick head- 
aches for twenty-five years and anyone 
who has ever had a bad sick headache 


knows what I suffered. Sometimes three 


-days in the week I would have to remain 
in bed, at other times I couldn’t lie down 
the pain would be so great. My life was 
-a torture and if J went away from home 
for a day I always came back more dead 
than alive. 

“One day I was telling a woman my 
troubles, and she told me she knew that 
it was probably coffee caused it. She 
said she had been cured by stopping cof- 
fee and using Postum Food Coffee and 
urged me to try this food drink. 

“'That’s how I came to send out and 
get some Postum and from that time 
I’ve never been without it, for it suits 
my taste, and I have been entirely cured 
of all my old troubles. All I did was to 
leave off the coffee and tea and drink 
well made Postum in its place. This 
change has done me more good than 
everything else put together. 

“Our house was like a drug store, for 
my husband bought everything he heard 
of to help me without doing any good 
but when I began on the Postum my 
headaches ceased and the other troubles 
quickly disappeared. I have a friend 
who had an experience just like mine 
and quitting coffee and using Postum 
cured her just as it did me. 

“The headaches left and my general 
health has been improved and I am much 
stronger than before. I now enjoy de- 
licious Postum more than I ever did cof- 
fee.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it’s worth 
‘finding out. 


THE ME HOME. 


When twiligh 
And evenin 
My happy he 
Of some one 
Of blue eyes ’ 
Dear eyes! 
And little 
The path 


are ringing sweet, 


ath a golden crown— 
t watch and wait— 
pattering down 
he gate. 


Though sad in barren soil, 
Though f has not found me, 

I know that night will bring me light, 
And twine two arms around me! 

And let the day be cold and gray— 
What thoughts as sweet as this: 

“Jt drifts and dreams my darling’s way, 
Who keeps for me a kiss.” 


O love of life, and strength in strife! 
O joy to sorrow given! 

O dear bright eyes that make life’s skies, 
And earth as sweet as heaven! 

I still can bear with grief and care, 
And face the storms to be, 

If love, the comforter, will share 
The crust, the crumbs, with me! 


NEAR TO NATURE’S HEART. 


An $75,000 automobile rolled through 
the $60,000 bronze gates and up the 
$35,000 winding avenue to the $20,000 
marble steps. Descending from the ma- 
chine, the billionaire paused a moment 
to view the smiling $500,000 landscape. 
Across the $90,000 lawn a $125,000 sil- 
ver lake lay sleeping in the shades of 
early evening, and beyond it rose a lord- 
ly $80,000 hill, whose crest, cloaked with 
forest at an expense of $200,000, glowed 


‘in the last golden rays of the setting 


sun. The billionaire sank luxuriously 
into a $2,000 ivory porch-chair and rested 
his feet in the rosewood railing of the 
$160,000 veranda. “It is pleasant,” he 
observed, “ to get back to nature once in 
a while. After the cares and worries of 
the business day I certainly love to run 
out to this quiet little $60,000,000 coun- 
try club of ours and taste a bit of simple 
life. It is good to keep in touch with 
the soil; for what is man but dust, after 
all!’ Feeling restored, he passed in 
through the $400,000 doorway to his 
$1,500 dinner.—Newark News. 


And what greater calamity can fall on 
a nation than the loss of worship.— 
Hmerson. 


NOTICE. 


Friends and others desiring to make 
reservations for entertainment during 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, should, as soon 
as possible, notify R. W. Randle, No. 
1234 Main Street, Richmond, Ind. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Western Yearly Meeting, in Plainfield, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th. Lewis E. Stout, 
clerk, Plainfield, Ind. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


CHARCOAL KILLS BAD BREATH. 


Disagreeable Odor Arising from Indiges- 
tion or from Any Habit or Indul- 
gence, Can Be Instantly Stopped. 


Sample Package Mailed Free. 


Other people notice your bad breath 
where you would not notice it at all. It 
is nauseating to other people to stand 
before them and while you are talking, 
give them a whiff or two of your bad 
breath. It usually comes from food fer- 
menting on your stomach. Sometimes 
you have it in the morning—that awful 
sour, bilious, bad breath. You can stop 
that at once by swallowing one or two 
Stuart Charcoal Lozenges, the most 
powerful gas and odor absorbers ever 
prepared. 

Sometimes your meals will reveal 
themselves in your breath to those who 
talk with you. “ You’ve had onions,” or 
“you’ve been eating cabbage,” and all 
of a sudden you belch in the face of 
your friend. Charcoal is a wonderful 
absorber of odors, as every one knows. 
That is why Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
are so quick to stop all gases and odors 
of odorous foods, or gas from indiges- 
tion. 

Don’t use breath perfumes. They 
never conceal the odor, and never absorb 
the gas that causes the odor. Besides, 
the very fact of using them reveals the 
reason for their use. Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges in the first place stop for good 
all sour brash and belching of gas, and 
make your breath pure, fresh and sweet, 
just after you’ve eaten. Then no one 
will turn his face away from you when 
you breathe or talk; your breath will be 
pure and fresh, and besides your food 
will taste so much better to you at your 
next meal. Just try it. 

Charcoal does other wonderful things, 
too. It carries away from your stom- 
ach and intestines, all the impurities 
there massed together and which causes 
the bad breath. Charcoal is a purifier 
as well as an absorber. 

Charcoal is now by far the best, most 
easy and mild laxative known. A whole 
boxful will do no harm; in fact, fhe more 
you take the better. Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges are made of pure willow char- 
eroal and mixed with just a faint flavor 
of honey to make them palatable for 
you, but not too sweet. You just chew 
them like candy. They are absolutely 
harmless. 

Get a new, pure, sweet breath, freshen 
your stomach for your next meal, and 
keep the intestines in good working or- 
der. These two things are the secret of 
good health and long life. You can get 
all the charcoal necessary to do these 
wonderful but simple things by getting 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges. We want 
you to test these little wonder workers 
yourself before you buy them. So send 
us your full name and address for a free 
sample of Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges. 
Then after you have tried the sample, 
and been convinced, go to your druggist 
and get a 25¢e box of them. You'll feel 
better all over, more comfortable, and 
“cleaner ” inside. 

Send us your name and address to-day 
and we will at once send you by mail a 
sample package, free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., 60 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich, 
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FINANCIAL. 
OuR CUSTOMERS 


35 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 
List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 60 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEBOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filbert Sts., Phie. 


f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : 1 Keystone Race 70-09 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


ee 
THE COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT 


of a firm is enhanced by in- 
surance on the life of each 
member for the benefit of the 
survivors. Is your credit 
thus buttressed ? 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921=3-5 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 


weeny 


Friends Bible eaons Peacuer A 32-page 
monthly magazine for rs and Superin- 
tendents; 40 cents per le 
This is one of the bestt 
lished; and we recommen 
best preparations for the 


Friends’ Bible School 
Grade.) 32 pages; valuabl 
Price, 3 cents each, in clubs address; single 
copies 5,cents, or 20 cents a This quarterly 
is especially atran ged for adults and older scholars 
and teachers 


y. (Advanced 
on the lesson. 


{ntermediate Quarterly. For boys and girls 
of from 1oto14, Same size and price as Bible 
School Quarterly. * 


Primary Quarterly. For primaryclass. Con- 
tains lesson study, questions and_ blackboard 


designs, Same size and price as Bible School. 


Quarterly. 


Lesson Sheets, Same matter as the Bible 
School Quarterly. Designed for visitors. Every 


OurWPublica tions 


school should have at least five or ten copies to 
hand out to visitors or those who attend the school 
only occasionally. It is alsoeconomical to hand 
them out in place of Quarterlies lost or mutilated. 
Price, 2 cents each per quarter, 


Our Youth’s Friend. Weekly, semi-monthly 
and monthly. An eight-page paper for the young 
people. The largest and best. Has no equal for 
the money. Single subscriptions per year, weekly 
edition 50 cents, semi-monthly 25 cents, monthly 
15 cents. School subscriptions, five or more cop- 
ies to one address, weekly edition 12 cents each 
per quarter, semi-monthiy 6 cents each per 
quarter, monthly 3 cents each per quarter, 


Child’s Lesson Leaf. Adapted to infant 
classes. One for each week, containing the 
lessons and lesson story, also pictures and stories 
for small children, Price 20 cents a year, in clubs. 
of five or more copies to one address, or 5 cents 
per quarter, 


Send for sample copies, free. 


Address, 
The Publishing Association of Friends, 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH, Manager. 


PLAINFIELD, IND. 


NOTICES. 
TO WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


A rate of one and one-third fare for 
the round trip*from points in the State 
of Indiana and that portion of the State 
of Illinois within Central Passenger As- 
sociation Territory, except that tickets 
will not be sold from Chicago and East 
St. Louis. Tickets to be sold Ninth 
month 13th, 14th and 15th, good for re- 
turning to ‘and including Ninth month 
24th, 1906. 

GrorGE D. GRIFFITH, 

R. R. Sec., Western Yearly Meeting. 


Ministers of other yearly meetings ex- 
pecting to attend Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing with credentials for service therein 
are requested to promptly inform the 
undersigned, that suitable homes may be 
provided for them. If any of them will 
be absent from home from the 15th to 
the 22d of Ninth month, they will please 
give their addresses between those dates 
that they may be informed by mail the 
street and number of the home assigned. 
The first session of the meeting of min- 
istry and oversight will occur Ninth 
month 25th, at 10 a.m. 


TimotHy NICHOLSON. 


Arrangements have been made with 
the Central Passenger Association for 
reduced rates for those wishing to at- 
tend Indiana Yearly Meeting, com- 
mencing Ninth month 26th, 1906. Tick- 
ets will be on sale Ninth month 24th, 
25th, 26th and 29th, at the rate of one 
fare plus 25 cents for round trip on the 
basis of fares in effect March Ist, 1906 
(except. that where the regular one-way 
fare to Richmond is less than $1.00 the 
additional 25 cents will not be required). 
Tickets good returning to and including 
October 6th, 1906. These tickets will be 
on sale at all points on different roads 
within the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. All necessary information can 
be procured from the local agents at the 
different points. B. JOHNSON, 

R. R. Sec. Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED.—In Friends’ family where one 
helper is kept, household assistant, who 
would be considered one of the family. Ella J. 
Moore, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


HE Educational White and Black Beits of 
Ohio, A chart of general interest. Gives 
status by counties. Tells why Preble (Earlham), 
pays country teachers eighteen dollars per month 
more than Delaware (Wesleyan). Why Clinton 
(Wilmington), more than Licking (Dennison). 
Why Belmont more than Lorain (Oberlin), or 
Knox (Kenyon). Also explains system of State 
centralization of Common Schools. Indiana Chart 
in preparation. Peace advocates will appreciate 
reel 10 cents each, Chas. E, Lukens, Marion, 
Ohio, 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of alife time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia, 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 


The cost for inserting a one- 
THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND is only 
$12.74 for three months, $21.84 


for six months, or $36.40 for a 


inch advertisement in 


year, inserled every week. 
Cerrespendence with possible 


advertisers is solicited. 
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Whittier College 


‘‘By the western sea, where sets the sun 


” 


In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 


In the “Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years, 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? 


$200 


pays for tuition, 


books, 


and room and board in our home-like 


dormitory, for one year. 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


appress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wantier, catirornia 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. “Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


SEEING NOT BELIEVING. 


A man stood before a mirror in his 
room, his face lathered and an open razor 
in his hand. 

His wife came in. 
and said: 

“ Are you shaving ?” 

The man, a foe to surplusage, replied 


She looked at him 


fiercely: 
“No; I am _ blacking the kitchen 
range. Where are you—out driving ? ” 


It is not the mere station of life that 
stamps the value on us, but the manner 
in which we act our part:—Schiller. 


Remember that there is one thing bet- 
ter than making a living—making a life. 
—Governor Russell. 


BRUSHES, BROOMS 


and other House Cleaning things 


LOW PRICES 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Please mention “The American 
Friend ” when answering advertisements, 


CHAIRS Rushed a2 

USNEO rusneo 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on #@- at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair pes sea is tp 1880 


EO. W. BRE 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 
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MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


The dews of grace fall L SruGdawaok tease iabaurie ea mentees the night 
of sorrow. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


Surplus, belonging to et dain eco: not par 
capital stock 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


7,495,933.28 
Taco: porated: Third Goon th 22, 1865. Chane Perpetual. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ets 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON D DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

A ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust O cer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8S. WING 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XIII. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON MINISTRY. 


Patt sums up the work of the ministry in two 
words: “ Perfecting of saints,” and “edifying, or 
building up, into one spiritual whole, the entire 
church, or congregation.” 

Now let us study together how this can be done 
both in the meeting and outside the meeting, for we 
must not have the work of ministry stop when the 
meeting house doors shut. “ Perfecting saints”’ 
means making full-fledged Christian men and women 
out of the rough material of ordinary human lives. 
When you begin with them they are not saints at all 
—far from it. 

That means thatyou must have some ministry which 
will bring men under conviction. There are two ways 
of doing that. One way is to bring them under con- 
viction for sin directly. The other way is to bring 
them under conviction of righteousness. ‘That is, to 
make them feel the power of righteousness so forei- 
bly that their sins will appear hideous and impossi- 
ble. At any rate a live church in any present-day 
community needs a ministry which.brings men out 
of their old life and brings them under the power 
of Christ. This demands a warm, loving, sympa- 
thetic heart, one who understands human nature, and 
above everything else one who has himself the 
“mighty ordination of the pierced hands.” No 


church can live and grow which does not know how 


to present effectively Jesus Christ as a Saviour. 

But the evangelizing message of the church is 
only the beginning. Remember the business of the 
church is to perfect saints and build up the whole 
body. 

Something is very wrong with a meeting if it does 
not have a ministry which makes the members grow 
in spiritual stature, if the meeting is not edified as a 
result of its gatherings’together. This cannot be done 
by addresses on theology. Descriptions of stones on 
a Maine farm would be almost as filling! The min- 
istry that is needed is a ministry which interprets 
life. It must be simple, direct; it must come out of 
actual experience without any straining after start- 
ling or sensational effects. Nothing feeds a meeting 
like the real bread of life. Every one goes to grow- 
ing as soon as somebody gives him a glimpse of a 


larger life and greater possibilities. 
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This makes it urgent that a meeting should have 
in its membership some one or more persons who 
have large conceptions of life, and who embody these 
pretty well themselves. 

All mature spiritual souls who have really become 
acquainted with God need opportunities for actual 
communion with Him, when the soul rises to a real 
appreciation of Him. Probably no set method can 
be formulated which will fit the needs of all souls. 
But it is undoubtedly true that times of hush and 
quiet, when a united company is still before the Lord, 
are times when the Divine presence becomes most 
real, and when the soul goes deepest into union with 
Him. Important as is vocal ministry, no church can 
afford to fill the periods of public worship so full of 
words that no time is given for this direct and per- 
sonal communion. Silence has been sadly abused, 
but it cannot be safely cut out of spiritual worship. 

One of the highest tests of good ministry is the 
way in which it develops the gifts in the membership. 
A perfect minister would be one who made himself 
no longer necessary. Friends’ ministry has shown 
itself very weak at this point. Some of our most fa- 
mous ministers have preached for half a century in 
their meeting, and then have died and left no one 
behind them to become the Elisha in their place: All 
this is totally wrong. A true minister ought to be al- 
ways on the watch for gifts, and he ought to make it 
one of his deepest concerns to foster and develop and 
find exercise for these budding gifts. This is the way 
to edify the whole body. 
church as a place set apart for him to preach in in- 
stead of a place for the perfecting of saints, the edi- 
fying of the whole body, has very much still to learn. 


A man who looks upon a 


CATCHING THE HIGHER MEANING. 


Nor long ago we heard an orchestra render a se- 
lection from Wagner. 
ber of men making a noise, but they were doing 
more, they were making music, and even more than 
music—the whole was a symphony. To one who 
could not understand it was a conglomeration of 
squeaks, and burs and bangs—it was noise. To others 
it was music, and to some it was inspiration and joy. 
Those with ears to catch the higher meaning forgot 
the sounds. They were receiving inspiration from a 


There before us were a num- 
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master. But what made the difference? How can 
noise become music? One belongs to the realm of 
physics—a series of air vibrations; the other to the 
realm of art—the embodiment of order and purpose, 
the expression of soul. One thing is certain, there 
were just as many sounds for the trained as the un- 
trained ear. The laws of harmony were observed 
alike for all. But one caught the artist’s meaning; 
the other lived on coarser stuff. And this is a para- 
-ble of life. 

We hear a great deal about the “ natural” set over 
against the “ spiritual,” as if they were necessarily 
antagonistic. Many are governed by this idea and 
attempt to promote their spiritual welfare by “ mor- 
tifying the flesh.” They attempt to crush or set aside 
rather than use the natural powers of a healthy man. 
Many of life’s pleasures are looked upon as sinful, 
and often much that would be helpful and ought to 
be made useful is cast aside. Actual suffering is 
sometimes endured because the “ flesh” is regarded 
an enemy. This is the old anchorite idea, with just 
enough truth in it to make it dangerous. Of course 
our musicians could take the same strings with which 
they produce symphony and make a noise, not music, 
so the exercise of our natural powers may fail to 
reach a higher use. But the lesson which we should 
learn is that they should not be destroyed, but should 
be made servants of higher things. 

This is the Christian idea: Jesus came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill, that we might have life and have 
it more, abundantly. These members which were 
used for unrighteousness are not to be cut off and 
cast into the fire, but they are to be used for higher 
purposes. First that which is natural, and then that 
which is spiritual, does not mean that the spiritual 
is to exist apart from the natural. We as men are not 
concerned so much about whether a spiritual order 
can exist apart from the life we now live. Our con- 
cern is to find the spiritual significance of the ordi- 
nary things about us and make them serve spiritual 
ends. To discover a spiritual order which is purely 
spiritual, and to dwell upon that alone, is as un-Chris- 
tian as to discover a natural order and live exclu- 
sively for it. The prayer of the true disciple will 
ever be, “ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth ”—1.e., in this world in which we live. 

A right understanding and a vigorous application 
of this principle is sadly needed to-day. Too long we 
have left the best which skill and labor has produced 
to be used for baser purposes. We are born into the 
kingdom to bear fruit and to bear fruit in this world. 
Our field of labor is the place where we live; our call- 
ing is construction rather than destruction. H. N. 
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A STATE AT LAST. 


After seventeen long years of political bickerings, 
finally the ery of the lusty young king of the golden 
prairie has been heard by the nation, his right to suc- 
cession proclaimed, June 16th, 1906, and ere long, 
with coronal, orb and scepter he will assume all of 
the vestments and prerogatives of a sovereign State. 
But he justly deserves his place. As Delegate Mc- 
Guire has most fittingly said, “‘ Never in the history 
of the United States has a more determined struggle 
for Statehood been waged. Ask whom you may, ask 
statesmen in whose memory there dwells the history 
of other Territories, and they will tell you that to 
Oklahoma are due the supreme laurels for the battle 
just ended.” Or, to use the words of Governor 
Frantz: 

“For thirty-five years Oklahoma has _ been 
in the process of making. Long deserving a 
place in the Union, long suffering and _ pa- 
tient the people, at last the justice of our 
demands for Statehood is recognized... . No 
American province may justly demand admission to 
the equality of glorious States for more breadth or 
fertility of acres of the earth’s surface, nor yet for 
mineral resources, however abundant, nor yet again 
for their realm. . . . Searcely a generation hence, 
where once roamed the wild buffalo across the tree- 
less plain, or sang gaily his lay the mocking bird along 
wooded stream, calling his mate, shall come to pass 
things wondrous to behold. Here shall build a civil- 
ization complete, in comparison with which the glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome 
were but as the block houses of children at play.” 


A TYPICAL OPENING. 


That memorable April 22d, 1889, at high noon, 
at the sound of a cracking pistol, the thousands of 
expectant and exultant homeseekers were off across. 
the border lines, dashing pell-mell over the broad, 
sweeping, blooming prairies, shifting sand wastes, 
yawning gorges, frowning gyp mountains and roar- 
ing torrents, to get a better claim farther on, or to 
find, after a twenty or thirty-mile horseback ride in 
two or three hours, that some one else had beaten 
him to his Eldorado and was fully prepared to defend 
his rights with means not altogether Quakerly. 


RETROSPECT. 


While at Fort Gibson, in 1832, Washington Irving 
wrote very appropriately: “ In the often vaunted re- 
gions of the far West, several hundred miles beyond 
the Mississippi, extends a vast tract of uninhabited 


country, where there is neither to be seen the log 


house of the white man, nor the wigwam of the In- 


dian. It consists of great grassy plains, interspersed. 


with forests and groves, and clumps of trees, and 
watered by the Arkansas, the Grand Canadian, the 


Red River and their tributary streams. Over these- 
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fertile and verdant wastes still roam the elk, the buf- 
falo and the wild horse in all their native freedom.” 

Very beautifully has it been said by another, 
* Only migratory Indians and a few adventurous fur 
traders, scarcely more civilized than the Indians, sus- 
pected its immensity. For ages its flowers had 
bloomed in spring and faded in the heats of autumn. 
Its streams had passed unceasingly eastward to the 
great river. The aborigines had lived and disap- 
peared, tribe after tribe, leaving scarcely a trace to 
mark the passage of time. Days had been as years 
and years as centuries.” 

In 1834 Congress set apart the Indian Territory, 
west of the Mississippi River, to which were trans- 
ferred the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws 
and Seminoles. This country, given to them for an 


gration could be held back no longer. The home- 
seeker said to the red man and beef baron, ‘‘ You 
must surrender your rich grassy fields for homes.” 
The agitation began in 1880, when Colonel Payne 
sought to enlist thousands of people in the scheme to 
seize the lands and occupy them. 

Repulsed, arrested, driven off by the Government 
soldiers, the cause of the small homeseeker finally tri- 
umphed, and an act of Congress opened “ Old Okla- 
homa ” to settlement, April 22d, 1889. This was fol- 
dowed by Beaver County (No Man’s Land), 1890; by 
the Sae and Fox and Pottawatomie, September 22d, 
1891; by the Cheyenne and Arapahoe, April 19th, 
1892; by the Cherokee Strip, September 16th, 1893; 
by the Kickapoo, May 19th, 1895; by Greer County 
(acquired from Texas), 1896; by the Kiowa and Co- 
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SHEEP RANCH OF JAMES DAVISON, TEN MILES NORTHWEST OF FAIRVIEW. 


habitation, was the Eden of the West, while the more 
warlike and nomadic tribes of different parts of the 
United States were assigned to other western and 
northern portions of this vast Indian hunting ground. 
The Cherokees agreed later to settlement of their un- 
occupied land, and this became the homes of the 
Osages, Kaws, Poncas, Otoes, Tonkawas and Paw- 
nees, while the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, Cad- 
dos and Comanches were given land acquired from 
the Seminoles in the west. Soon after the close of 
the Civil War the Federal Government established 
Fort Cobb, Fort Supply, Fort Sill and Fort Reno. 
The vast grassy plains furnished a luxuriant pasture 
for the thousands of cattle belonging to the beef 
barons of the world. Nothing but these distantly-re- 
moved forts, a ranchman’s lone shack on the open or 
in a cottonwood grove, by a crystal stream, or an oc- 
casional grass-thatched lodge of the Wichitas, broke 
the monotony of solitude for days and weeks to- 
gether. I have talked with cowboys, who never saw 
a white woman’s face for three years, though they 
drove cattle each season from San Antonio, Texas, 
to the headwaters of the Missouri. 

There came a time when the onward stride of emi- 


manche, August 6th, 1901; to be followed soon by 
the Osage and Kiowa pasture lands, the last great 
bodies of Indian lands within our limits. 


RESOURCES. 


The State of Oklahoma, with over 70,000 square 
miles of territory, shows a population of about one 
million people, well to do and thrifty in the older 
settled portions, and full of hope and ambition in the 
newer regions. The Indian Territory, comprising 
nearly one-half of the domain, abounds in valuable 
forests of timber, building stone deposits, great reser- 
voirs of natural gas, oil, asphaltum and coal, and vast 
areas of the richest farming lands in the United 
States. The various phases of industrial life have 
been well developed, and the various statistics of Ok- 
lahoma proper can be safely increased by one-half, 
except that as pertains to governmental and school 
expenses, so as to include the statistical development 
of the Indian country. 

Of Oklahoma proper, Ex-Governor Thompson B. 
Ferguson’s last report to the Department of the In- 
terior for 1905 furnishes us some valuable facts, 
which I give below. 
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Based on assessment returns, the value of farm im- 
plements, crops and stock, was $87,698,127; of farm 
investments, $232,081,776, or a grand total of $319,- 
780,903, beg an average of $1,613 per farm. This 
does not include a large number of minor crops not 
taken into consideration in this estimate. 

There are nearly 3,500 miles of railroad in Okla- 
homa, and during the year of 1905 they carried 13,- 


BROOM CORN DAY, WOODS COUNTY, OKLAHOMA. 


920 carloads of wheat, 8,023 carloads of flour, 4,587 
carloads of corn,.2,368 carloads of other food stuffs, 
422,092 bales of cotton, 3,204 carloads of hogs and 
8,569 carloads of cattle, and in the same time there 
were shipped into the territory 14,314 carloads of 
coal (very much from the Indian Territory mines), 
2,054 cars of farm implements and 1,626 cars of im- 
migrant goods. 

The oil and gas development is unprecedented in 
both sections of Oklahoma. In Cleveland County 
alone, in six months, closmg June 30th, 1905, there 
were drilled 255 wells, seven producing 50,000,000 
cubic feet of gas a day, and 220 producing 11,000 
barrels of oil a day. The Wichita mountains furnish 
a vast deposit of the finest of red granite, and along 
the Cinnamon and Salt Fork are inexhaustible de- 
posits of rock salt underneath the surface, and gyp- 
sum bluffs that will furnish the world with the fin- 
est of cement for centuries to come. 

While mining and manufacturing is developing 
with amazing rapidity, the greatest phase of indus- 
trial life in Oklahoma will always be farming. Corn, 
cotton and wheat are pre-eminently the staple prod- 
ucts, while broom corn, kaffre corn, oats, barley, milo 
maize, alfalfa and fruits of all kinds are successfully 
raised by almost every farmer. It is no uncommon 
thing for a small farmer to have in from 75 to 150 
acres of wheat, or from 50 to 75 acres of broom corn 
in the farther western portions ot the State. 


Within my knowledge some farmers, who had 
nothing but a bare claim, a big family and a healthy 


mortgage on all of their portable worldly possessions, - 


have been wonderfully prospered and are worth to- 
day from five to fifteen thousand dollars, and will 
have fifteen to twenty-five hundred dollars’ worth of 
farm products this year. They lived on sweet po- 
tatoes, peanuts and watermelons quite largely the 
first two or three years, and had to be helped with 
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clothing to keep from suffering in the winter, but the 
Lord has wonderfully blessed them, and they are now 
giving forth of their abundance to help others in need 
in the newer parts of the farther west. 


101 RANCH. 


One of the greatest farms in the world is the “101 
Ranch,” in eastern Oklahoma. It comprises 87,000 
acres, owned and leased of the Ponca, Otoe and Mis- 
souri Indians. Three hundred cowboys and farm 
hands are directed by telephone from the central 
ranch house. In the panic of 1893 the Miller Broth- 
ers, who own and control this farm, failed for $100,- 
000, and sold their 17,000 head of cattle to pay the 
debts, and had nothing left but forty-seven old saddle 
ponies. With the pluck of true Oklahomans they 
borrowed money, bought wheat, sowed 1,000 acres, 
and bought 500 calves, threshed 37,000 bushels, sell- 
ing much of it for seed at $1 a bushel. They engaged 
in diversified farming of all kinds, and to-day have 
15,000 head of cattle, 500 mules, 8300 work horses, 
put up 10,000 tons of hay and alfalfa a year, run 42 
reapers, have one wheat field of 9,000 acres, run five 
threshing machines, and have one 1,200-acre water- 
melon patch. The wheat yield in Oklahoma was 
short last year, and the Miller Brothers only har- 
vested 150,000 bushels. Everything is done with 
system. The market is found out daily by long dis- 
tance telephone with Kansas City and Chicago, and 
cattle, mules and polo ponies are filled out on short 
notice, so as to strike the best market. The operat- 
ing expenses of the ranch are $100,000 a year. 


SCHOOLS. 


The amount of revenue required for the mainte- 
nance of the Territorial government and the higher 
educational and other institutions for 1905 was $596,- 


APPLE ORCHARD, THREE YEARS OLD, OKLAHOMA. 


036.60. The school land, representing an approxi- 
mate value of twenty million dollars, furnished rent- 
als last year to the amount of $442,975.41, or an 
average of nearly $1,500 a day. The receipts for the 
present year will exceed $500,000. 

While there is a great deal of school land in the 
West best suited for pasture, quite a great deal in 
the East is underlaid by mineral deposits that will 
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very greatly increase the value of the land, making 
the three million acres of school land average, accord- 
ing to Fred. L. Wenner, secretary of the School Land 
Board, from ten to twelve dollars an acre, should it 
ever be sold. This great land endowment, increased 
by the government appropriation of five million on 
behalf of the Indian Territory, will make the Okla- 
homa school system the best endowed of any State 
in the Union. 

There were received from all sources last year for 
the support of public schools in Oklahoma proper, 
$1,459,623.54, against $1,207,395.62 in 1904. There 
were 3,840 teachers to 2,915 in 1904, and 2,832 
schools taught to 2,515 the previous year. The re- 
port shows “2,937 schoolhouses, with a value of $2,- 


W. CRONKUTE, BRANDING, ROMAN NOSE CANON, BLAIR COUNTY, 


072,274.27, and a total school population of 204,630, 
Woods County leading, with 15,459 of school age. 

The average teacher’s wages rank well with those 
ranging from $40 to $70 per 
month in the district school, the average of first.grade 
teachers being $48 per month. The Territorial law 
provides for a County High School, preparatory to 
the University, in each county. Only two so far have 
been erected, namely, that of Woods County and Lo- 
gan County, the former costing $65,000. The town 
and city schools maintain generally high school de- 
partments, covering from two to four years of excel- 
lent college preparatory work. There are a number 
of excellent denominational academies and colleges, 
namely, Stella Friends’ Academy in Woods County, 
Laurence Friends’ Academy in Beaver County, Car- 
rier (Congregational) Academy in Garfield County, 
Kingfisher College (Congregational) in Kingfisher 
County, Blackwell College (Baptist) in Kay County, 
Sacred Heart (Catholic) in Pottawotamie County, 
and Epworth University (Methodist) in Oklahoma 
County, and others in the course of construction in 
different parts of the State. 


At the teh of the public eh system there are 
the following most excellently equipped higher State 
institutions, namely, the State University at Nor- 
man, the University Preparatory School at Tonkawa, 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College at Still- 
water, the Colored Agricultural and Normal Univer- 
sity at Langston, and three State Normal Schools, the 
Northwestern at Alva, the Southwestern at Weath- 
erford and the Central at Edmond. This system will 
doubtless be supplemented by two other normal 
schools at convenient points within the bounds of the 
Indian Territory. This system is managed by Boards 


of Regents, all ‘of the normal schools being managed 
by one Board, and each of the other institutions by a 
separate Board. 


The various faculties are composed 


OKLAHOMA. 


of scholarly specialists from the best American and 
foreign institutions. 

This system of higher education is quite complete 
and equally well suited to preparatory, graduate and 
post-graduate work in classical, scientific, technical 
and professional phases. It represents an investment 
by the State and nation of some $900,000, an annual 

-xpenditure of about $250,000, and an education of 
over four thousand students to become very import- 
ant factors of the civic life of the State of Oklahoma. 

There are a very large number of State and Na- 
tional Banks throughout the State that furnish safe 
depositories for the many millions involved in our 
commercial and industrial transactions. 

The various religious organizations throughout the 
State are doing very much to build up a strong Chris- 
tian and moral sentiment that will make for the gen- 
eral uplift of the people of the new State. Friends 
have had no little part in this grand initial work of 
bri inging about a more healthful tone in the form of 
civic righteousness, and their power will continue to 
be more potent as the years go by. 

Alva, Okla. ; 
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HOW NOT TO CATCH SUNFISH. 


In one of the most romantic and beautiful parts of 
the Adirondack Mountains we came upon a lake nest- 
ling between ranges of hills covered to their summits 
with a great variety of splendid trees, supreme among 
which were ancient white pines, towering, like Saul 
among his brethren, above the spruces and birches, 
the maples and beeches, the oaks, the firs and the 
cedars. This region contains one of the most elabo- 

rate private summer camps in the country, whose pro- 
prietors on that oceasion were there enjoying an 

‘“‘ afternoon tea” on some rocks on the margin of the 
lake—bowlders that had been polished for ages by 
mother Nature, by sun and storm, rain and snow, 
frost and dew, till they had become smoother than 
man’s “ art or device ” could ever have made them. 

ringed with the greenest of grass, cooled by gen- 
tle breezes, their darker hue contrasting with the 
briliant sky, mirrored in the lake, only “ the human 
form divine ” in that solitary place could have with- 
drawn our eyes from the scene. 

Having learned in an earlier tour that the streams 
and lakes of the Adirondacks had swarmed with that 
charmer of the fisherman, the speckled trout, after 
approaching the party we asked if that coquettish, 
elusive fish were plentiful there. The response was 
Delphic: “ There are plenty of trout here, but our 
problem is, How nor to catch sunfish.” 

Having never encountered a population of sunfish 
so great as to prevent the catching of trout in the 
same waters, we asked and received an explanation, 
which was on this wise: “ Sunfish abound in this lake; 
they swim very near the surface, and before the 
baited hook reaches the depth below where the trout 
disport themselves it is seized by the sunfish.” 

As food the sunfish is not to be despised, but when 
the coveted trout is thus lost the fisherman is hardly 
in a mood to estimate the disappointer at its proper 
value. 

‘“* How not to catch sunfish ” is of the nature of the 
problems that all meet every day. 

The stream of life and mortal things flows on, and 
we stand on the shore, intent upon catching that 
which is accounted the best. But the endless variety 
and number of trifles confuse, and the problem be- 
comes, How not to catch the worthless, the insignifi- 
eant or the harmful. 

As the young look over the stream and dream of its 
contents their aim is a position in life both profitable 
and honorable. 

Many appear ready to aid them; but of these some 
know that their own motives are evil, while others 
are self-deceived and thus more dangerous. Every- 
where they press upon those too ingenuous to suspect, 
too unsophisticated to detect. They avert attention, 
deceive imagination and decoy desire. How not to 
catch the valueless requires all to be constantly on the 
watch. 


Conversation, a great means of mental develop- 
ment, the most effective clarifier of our own ideas, is 
like a stream containing a few trout and a plethora of 
other fish only fit to be eaten when the gaunt specter 


of starvation stares one in the face. How to avert 
the bad, and discern and remember the clean and the 
true—the wit that. is not profane or vulgar nonsense, 
the humor that is true to both heart and head—is not 
an easy task. For even in a small company one is 
often found to spoil the “ feast of reason and flow of 
soul” which others might furnish. 

The secret thoughts “of each are like gold and sil- 
ver ore, or diamonds in dust or in river bottoms. Se- 
lection determines whether one shall rise or fall in 
the seale of being. Yet how fascinating and persist- 
ent are those which are futile, entrapping or poison- 
ous! How not to catch such “ vain thoughts ” at the 
expense of “ the true, the beautiful and the good ” is 
the ever recurring issue. 

What shall we read? is really, What shall we not 
read, for of a truth said Ruskin, “ If we do this we 
cannot do that.” How not to catch the innutritious 
or the poisonous fish in the ever-swelling cataract of 
literature is the burden of those who would 
strengthen or purify their souls. Which shall be the 
few volumes we may read? And while we are en- 
deavoring to secure the indispensable and imperish- 
able facts and thoughts that the press daily brmgs to 
our doors, how shall we avoid catching the miasmas 
and microbes of evil which swarm in its ample pages ? 

As we begin to cross the continent of time an end- 
less procession of human beings passes before us. 
Most who see the latest arrivals are ready to become 
their friends, or at least to number them among their 
acquaintances. The few whom they might truly and 
worthily love and trust are often crowded back or 
obseured by a multitude who could never prove con- 
genial or helpful. How shall we judge “ not. aeccord- 
ing to the appearance, but judge righteous judg- 
ment?” 

The Christian in the house of God—how can he 
not catch the defects of the sermon, the discord in 
the songs of Zion, the expressions on the faces of the 
uninterested, the triflmg or the irreverent, at the 
loss of the vital truth in the text, the spirit of the 
hymns, the melody of the heart, the uplifting coun- 
tenance of the saint, the “ thoughts that wander. 
through eternity,” the warm emotions that wash 
clean the heart, ‘‘ those tears from which repentance 
flows,” the aspirations that bear us “ upward to the 
skies ?”’ 

Indeed, how shall we learn not to catch anything 
that will prevent our doing at once the thing which 
should be next ? 

Surely a man is but “‘a bundle of habits ” and in- 
consistencies, and as suggestible as dry wood is com- 
bustible. And the ephemeral, the will-o’-the-wisps, 
the fireflies of thought, the honeyed words from flat- 
tering lips, the right advice at the wrong time, or the 
wrong counsel at the right instant, the dangerous 
companion at the critical hour or the more perilous 
silence—these crowd out or down the sage counsel, 
the changeless light, the just criticism, the mental 
commendation or the needed reproof at the fitting 
moment ! 

Having elicited such a thought-inciting answer, we 
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made bold to ask another question: “ If there are so 
many sunfish, how, then, do you catch any trout at 
all?” 

The reply was: ‘“ We weight the hook, attach the 
bait, and throw the line so skillfully that it will sink 
below the shallow to the deeper waters; and accord- 
ing as we do this is our catch.” 

This is, indeed, the way and the rule: Depth! 
depth of motive; depth of purpose; depth of wisdom! 
This will generate a skill which, increased by experi- 
ence, will teach us how not to catch the unimportant 
or the hurtful when we are intent upon securing the 
truest and the best.—WHditorial in the Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE OPENING OF 
WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


BY MARY S. WOOD. 
(Continued from last week. ) 


Third-day.—As we entered the meeting, several 
Friends met us and said they could not feel easy un- 
less we would take seats in the gallery. We must not 
sit with our backs to the meeting. We went where 
they bade us, about the middle of the gallery. Sarah 
Shotwell supplicated for a renewal of strength. 
Rh. T. Uppdegraff gave thanks for the light of another 
day. <A clerk and two readers were appointed, and 
FE. Mendenhall and Sarah Hiatt were also appointed 
to sit with the clerks. Their business seemed to be to 
mention to the meeting what would next be laid be- 
fore it, and perhaps to check or encourage, for some- 
times one of them would say, “ Come, Friends, speak 
quick. Do not keep the clerk waiting,” which I 
thought would be very good counsel in our meeting. 
The queries and answers were read, and much admoni- 
tion interspersed. The overseers appeared to know 
how the society stood. There was no blind construc- 
tion of sentences; no, we trust Friends are clear; no, 
we believe care is taken; but Friends do or do not. 
Several meetings for worship were not attended on 
account of high water. There was also some de- 
ficiency where no excuse was apparent. This ac- 
knowledgement brought up a very beautiful young 
woman at the back of the house, who, in a loud, sonor- 
ous voice and exact pronunciation, but with evident 
humility, said, “Inclement weather and sickness we 
eannot avoid, but were we willing, as was Abraham 
when he led Isaac to the altar, we would find a 
way where there appeared no way, and we should 
esteem it a high and holy privilege to assemble with 
our Friends to hold communion with our God.” Two 
men entered to say that Jno. B. Crenshaw wished to 
visit us, if approved. A host did approve and were 
ready to see him. Immediately on entering the gal- 
lery he addressed some whom he feared were tempted 
to rest on their own works, and not looking in 
full faith on their Redeemer, but rather on what 
themselves have done. He entreated them to retire 
with the prayer, “Oh Heavenly Father, make me 
really Thy child.” They must not mistake training 
for change of heart. When they left, the London 
epistle was read, which elicited much commendation, 
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and then we resumed the state of society. A mani- 
fest lack of love was acknowledged, and some tale- 
bearing and detraction. Sarah Smith said it was sor- 


_ rowful, indeed, that the first pure page of the yearly 


meeting record should be stained by the acknowledge- 
ment of a deficiency of love. “ Oh, Friends! can we 
be sensible of the fearful, awful delinquency of the 
manifest lack of love one towards another? Those on 
whose account the answer was rendered may not be 
present, but have we done our whole duty in visiting 
and pleading with them, endeavoring to heal every 
breach and restore that love without which there is no 
true peace?” R. T. Uppdegraff counselled everyone 
to ask her heavenly Father, ‘Lord, is it 1?”’ A Friend 
remarked that mothers might do much in checking 
the habit of evil speaking. The next answer said 
Friends did their duty to their children, even to plain- 
ness of speech and apparel, which was fully evident. 
The men came again and proposed that Friends 
be nominated to propose names for an Education 
Committee, which was united with by a larger 
number than was necessary. Fifteen young women 
were appointed to copy epistles. Early in the meet- 
ing Harriet Steere said there is a young woman not 
a member, from our Indian settlement, and that peo- 
ple have usually been allowed to sit in our business 
meetings. She has been encouraged to come here. 
Friends, please express their views of the case. Al- 
mira Andrews, a pretty girl of 18 years, with plenty 
of earrings and other chesney jew elry and flashy attire 
indicative of her race, was warmly weleomed and en- 
couraged to attend the meetings. She is a full Indian, 
a chief’s daughter of the Shawnee tribe, and at pres- 
ent a scholar at Richmond School, where she willingly 
lays aside her gay dress. I gave her the cushion cover 
which Lizzie worked and thought it too gaudy to make 
up. As soon as I saw Almira I thought she was the 
one to prize it, and she evidently did. She stayed at 
the same house we did, and ate at the same table, but 
was so modest that she did not enter the parlor with- 
out being invited. All the queries were answered, 
and the meeting adjourned at half-past three o’clock. 
I cannot account for there being so much less fatigue 
apparent than in our meetings. We did not become 
too weary sitting on the hardest boards. We have 
plain fare at our lodgings—beef stewed five hours, 
potatoes the same, and meat and potatoes all served 
in bowls—no variety to tempt us; the meat always 
tender, of course. We live mostly on bread and but- 
ter and apples, all good. Our house is in the way of 
everybody, the outside doors which open into the 
parlor always open, and our host’s “ Come in, come 
in,” is very frequently and heartily spoken. Thus 
we meet many Friends which is pleasant, and as none 
of the houses have halls we go in and out among our 
neighbors and enjoy ourselves greatly. A meeting was 
held on Second-day evening to form a Bible Society 
to distribute Scriptures among all nations, the subject 
entered into with zeal and energy. B. O. Hobbs (a 
noble man in mind and manner) was a clerk. James 
Owen prayed for a blessing on the understanding. 
Robert Lindsay made some statements respecting his 
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observations on the willingness of Africans and na- 
tives of the isles of the ocean to receive the sacred 
Scripture and the value they placed on even a small 
part of them. Elijah Coffin said there were 2,000,- 
000,000 of people on the earth, one-half in Asia and 
five hundred millions in Europe, two hundred and 
fifty millions in Africa, and the same number in 
America, and how few comparatively have the Bible. 
He knew the gospel would eventually be declared 
throughout all nations, but who were to be the in- 
struments to publish it among them? It would be 
done without us, for prophecy had declared it, and 
the Methodists, the Presbyterians and others will do 
the work if we do not. But when that good work is 
accomplished prophecy is fulfilled. Would we like 
to say we had no hand in it? No; we will labor in 
the good cause; we will help to do the declared will 
of God; for prophecy says it will be done, must be 
done, shall be done. 

Much interest was manifested, and at ten o’clock it 
was concluded to have another meeting to organize. 
W. W. attended the adjourned meeting and thought 
Friends were in earnest. One hundred dollars were 
collected and a society organized. 

Fourth-day. Went to Indianapolis and attended 
meetings in their beautiful upper room. Lewis 
Street and his Aunt Tatum prayed to our Heavenly 
Father very sweetly. 

Fifth-day. Returned to Plainfield. The weather 
had changed from nearly one hundred degrees to very 
much cooler. The windows were closed and the air 
became more oppressive than on the hot days. I had 
to sit near the doors the rest. of the time and observe 
the mothers and babies. A variety of toys were in 
‘the infantile hands, such as small vials, sticks and 
stones, or paper, and one had an apple stuck firmly 
on a fan stick, and lest he should swallow that also a 
long red string was attached to the other end and 
held in the mother’s hand. I noticed a liking for 
feathers. Several children had nice plumes in their 
hats, the price of which would have aided their 
mothers to get something better than a sunbonnet for 
themselves. The crying and crowing of the babies 
never disturbed me, and the mothers took it quite 
comfortably. 


Fifth-day. John Scott and John L. Eddy visited 
us and had messages to the young, middle-aged, and 
especially to mothers. R. T. Uppdegraff followed. 
Committees on education, Indian concerns, people of 
color, reports of the quarters on funds collected for 
the above and for yearly meeting expenses and tract 
association were all presented in order. Two men 
came in and invited us to attend a meeting to con- 
sider the best means for regulating the grounds 


around the house and setting out shade trees. The. 


young were particularly requested to attend. James 
Van Blarcom told us socially that he met a company 
of Norwegians in Iowa. They expressed a desire to 
have a meeting, as several were Friends and all seri- 
ous people. Our Friend was more than willing to sit 
with them. They seemed a sweet-spirited, simple peo- 
ple, and tears were shed abundantly. I went to the 


evening meeting called to devise means to improve 
the meeting house ground. It is a twelve-acre lot, 
without a tree or stump upon it. We thought it 
strange to select such a lot when the adjoining lots 
were covered by the primeval forests, but on more 
than one occasion we have learned that circumstances 
alter cases. The Western people are a great people 
and look forward to being a greater people. If they 
had built their house in the woods they would have 
had shade, but their posterity would not, for forest 
trees do not live long when their mates are thinned 
out, and besides are not well adapted, therefore would 
not have been ornamental. On these considerations 


the vacant lot was chosen, and in fifteen or twenty _ 


years it will be magnificent. The house was occupied 
by about two hundred young Friends (with a sprink- 
ling of the fathers), and to them was the whole busi- 
ness consigned. A few older ones desired that the 
young should not have exclusive charge, but were 
overruled. Both old and young spoke much of the 
desirableness of the ornamental trees, as if their disci- 
pline did not require plainness of speech, deportment 
and apparel. They barely avoided a discussion as to 
what kind of trees were best. One would lose its 
beauty before yearly meeting time, which condemned 
it at once. The young people soon collected $70. 
The girls here are a good example to ours. They are 
willing to do anything asked of them. They never 
shrink from lending a helping hand or decline when 
appointed. 


Sixth-day. James Owen and David Bennett. visited 
us. The former addressed the unconverted and de- 
sired that this great jubilee might not pass away 
without covenant being made with a covenant-keep- 
ing God. D. W. Bennett called on those who were 
halting between two opinions, and alluded to a sud- 
den death which had taken place that morning. He 
took breakfast at a Friend’s house. She was in appar- 
ent health when she seated herself in a wagon to 
come to meeting, but before arriving she sank into 
death. 

Reports from the quarters in relation to schools 
were read. There are 2,781 children of Friends, 
103 schools under the care of Friends, 53 First-day 
schools, 10 scriptural schools among the colored peo- 
ple under the care of Friends. Several essays of 
epistles were read; pretty good some of them, others 
had too strong expressions in them. Sarah Lindsay 
gave much good counsel and warned against very 
young marriages. 

Permission for Robert Lindsay to spend a little 
time in our meeting was gratefully accorded. Sarah 
Smith desired that more quietude might be sought 
before he came; that mothers would sit near the 
doors that they might easily take their children out 
if noisy. It was discouraging for a Friend to enter 
a meeting to find it in a commotion, and it might 
prove a barrier in his way. Robert Lindsay said that 
it was trying to him to intrude on our time, but 
he was fearful lest if he took his concern away it 
would become a burden in days to come. He had 
principally to speak of the great influence of women, 
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of mothers, wives, sisters, ete. R. T. Uppdegraff and 
Hannah Pierson endeavored to fasten the nail in the 
same place. Other epistles were read which were 
poor or rich in strong expressions. 

Returning minutes were read; eighteen in one 
form of words; two about the same in another form; 
all read in full, even to signed direction to Western 
Yearly Meeting. R. C. Hobbs, clerk, told B. ©. W. 
afterwards that I was heartily tired of hearing his 
name; all this too much of a good thing unsettled the 
meeting very much and the solemn covering was not 
again attained to. R. T. Uppdegraff suggested that 
application be made to men Friends to raise the shut- 
ters before we separated, which was united with in 
our meeting, but as the hour was late, and Friends 
much worn, it was thought by the brethren that we 
had better close in the usual way. 


MARY R. CLARK. 


Mary R., youngest daughter of Nathan C. and 
Abigail Robinson Hoag, was born in Chittenden 
County, Vermont, Tenth month 11th, 1829, and died 
at her home near Carthage, Indiana, Ninth month 
4th, 1906. 

Coming to teach at Friends’ Boarding School, now 
Earlham College, in the earliest days of that insti- 
tution, she there met Daniel Clark, a student and 
teacher in the school, and they were united in mar- 
riage in 1849. By the death of her husband, in 1874, 
she was left with the care of a young family, and was 
untiring in her efforts for their education and right 
training. Of her immediate family, one sister and 
six children survive. 

She was active and efficient in many lines of re- 
ligious work, and served for a number of years on 
the Board of Trustees of Earlham College. Though 
for many years prevented from attendance at meet- 
ings, her interest never abated, and her judgment on 
general and local conditions was clear and keen. One 
who knew her long and well says of her: “ She be- 
longed to a line of ancestry who feared God, and were 
willing to obey Him at any cost; who did not tremble 
in time of battle. As for herself, she was a woman 
of unusual brilliancy of mind, integrity of character, 
and sound judgment, as many who have been with 
her in the school room and on various committees and 
in other spheres of life can testify.” 


If you travel through the world well, you may 
find cities without walls, without literature, without 
kings, moneyless and such as desire no coin; which 
know not what theaters or public halls of bodily exer- 
cise mean; but never was there, nor ever shall there 


be, any one city seen without temple, church or | 


chapel. Nay, methinks a man should sooner find a 
city built in the air, without any plot of ground 
whereon it is seated, than that any commonwealth 
altogether void of religion should either be first es- 
tablished or afterward preserved and maintained in 
that estate. This is that containeth and holdeth to- 
gether all human society; this is the foundation, 
stay and prop of all.—Plutarch. 


Che International Lesson. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
NINTH MONTH 30, 1906, 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


Galatians 5: 15-26; 6: 7, 8. 


LESSON XIV. 


GOLDEN Text: Wine is a mocker, strong drinkis raging. Prov. 20: 1. 
DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Ninth mo, 24.—Temperance Lesson. Gal. 5: 15-26; 6: 7, 8. 
Third-day, Ninth mo, 25.—A father’s instruction. Prov. 4: 1-13. 
Fourth-day, Ninth mo. 26.—Keep thy heart. Proy. 4: 14-27. 
Fifth-day, Ninth mo. 27.—Fruits of wisdom. Prov. 12: 1-15. 
Sixth-day, Ninth mo. 28.—Overcome with wine. Isa, 28: 1-13. 
Seventh-day, Ninth mo, 29.—Personal responsibility. Rom. 14: 10-23. 
First-day, Ninth mo. 30.—Law of love. Rom. 13: 7-14. 


Author.—The Apostle Paul. 

Persons Addressed.—Galatians, who were prob- 
ably the people of the Roman Province of Galatia in 
Central Asia Minor. 

Date of Writing—According to some, early in 58 
A.D., and written at Corinth; according to others, in 
52 or 53 A.D., and written from Antioch. 

The epistle to the Galatians is eminently charac- 
teristic of Paul. It is hurried, nervous, intense in 
style, parenthetical and abrupt, full of earnestness. 
It is rather of the nature of a controversial pamphlet 
than an epistle. It falls into three very well-defined 
portions: (1) Defence of Paul’s apostleship; (2) 
Nature of the Gospel; (3) Practical teaching. The 
lesson is from the ethical part. The lesson really 
should begin with verse 13, where Paul lays down the 
great law of love and liberty. ‘“ Ye were called for 
freedom; only use not your freedom for an occasion 
to the flesh, but through love be servants one to an- 
other.” R. V. 

15. ‘ Bite and devour.” Like wild beasts. The 
result of mutual recrimination must be mutual injury 
if not destruction. 

16. “ Walk by the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfill 
the lusts of the flesh.” R. V. Live under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit and the desires of the natu- 
ral man will be kept under proper control. Walking 
implies progress, activity. 

17. The conflict here described is familiar to every © 
one. Paul describes his conflict in the seventh of Ro- 
mans, giving an extended and triumphant answer in 
the eighth of Romans. “ For these are contrary the 
one to the other; that ye may not do the things that 
ye would.” R. V. This translation implies that the 
conflict is given in order that the man may not do 
easily the things which as a man he wishes to do. 

18. If a man is led by the Spirit he is not under 
external law, but under freedom. Compare Rom. 
8: 14. 

19-21. Paul now enumerates some of the works of 
the flesh, that is of one who is not led by the Spirit; 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, sor- 
cery, enmities, strife, jealousies, wraths, factions, di- 
visions, parties, envyings, drunkenness, revelings, and 
such like.” Amer. R. V. There is at least a four- 
fold division of sins: (1) those of sensuality; (2) 
those of heathen religions (sorcery); (3) vio- 
lations of the law of love; (4) those of ‘in- 
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temperance. Compare 2 Cor. 12: 20. All were 
those to which the ancient world was particularly ad- 
dicted. Of course, Paul does not attempt to give a 
complete list. There is no question that drunkenness 
tends to beget and increase the list of sensual sins. 
All history, all experience, bears unanswerable evi- 
dence of this. The statement that drink is answer- 
able for the greater part of the crime of the country 
has been impossible to deny. It infiames the sensual 
passions, blinds the judgment, clouds the intellect 
and destroys self-control. ‘“ Of which I forewarn 
you, even as I did forwarn you that they who prac- 
tice such things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.” Amer. R. V. It is impossible from the very 
nature of the case. 

22, 23. Notice the contrast between the “‘ works 
of the flesh” and the “fruit” of the Spirit. The 
Revised Version reads “ faithfulness”? instead of 
“faith.” The idea seems to be trustfulness as op- 
posed to distrust and hatred. It has been suggested 
that this list may be divided into three classes: (1) 
general Christian habits of mind; (2) special quali- 
ties especially in relation to others; (3) the princi- 
ples which should guide conduct. “ Temperance ” 
here does not mean abstinence from drink or even 
general moderation in one’s conduct, but the great 
Christian virtue of “ self-control” under all cireum- 
stances. What Paul refers to when he says, “ I keep 
undermmy) body.” (1>Cor,\9: 25.), Amer. R..Vs 
“ Against such there is no law.” There is no law to 
condemn such practices as these. See 1 Tim. 1: 9, 
10. 

24. “ And they that are of Christ Jesus have cru- 
cified the flesh with the passions and the lusts there- 
of.” KR. V. It may have been no easy matter, but it 
has been done, and continues to be done, for tempta- 
tions recur. Paul dwells on this thought again and 
again. Compare Rom. 6: 6; Gal. 2: 20, ete. 

25. “If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us 
also walk.” R. V. If we have spiritual life, let us 
manifest it im daily life in all our activities. ‘ Let us 
walk.” The word means a careful direction of the 
feet, not a random, purposeless stroll. 

26. “Let us not be vainglorious.” R. V. The 
true Christian will not be proud, vain, self-pufted-up, 
curious, or stirring up strife. 

6:7. “ Mocked.” This is a far stronger word than 
“deceived.” We may be deceived, others may be 
deceived, but God cannot be imposed upon; to at- 
tempt to deceive Him is mockery. “ For whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” <A dictum, or 
proverb also found in substance in classical writers, 
and used by Paul also in 2 Cor. 9: 6. It is a truth 
both comforting and terrible according as man sows 


‘ 


to the Spirit or to the “ flesh.” Again all history, all 


experience prove the truth. 
8. This is a particular application of the general 
truth just stated. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Nowhere is the truth of sowing and reaping 
more sadly illustrated than in the matter of “ drink.” 
2. “ Oh, what shall the harvest be?” 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR NINTH MONTH THIRTIETH, 1906. 


GILMOUR, AND MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


\ Isa. 49: 6-12, 

Second-day, Ninth mo. 24.—God exalting Himself. Ps, 46: 1-11. 

Third-day, Ninth mo. 25.—A man whom God chose. Ps. 65: 1-8. 

Fourth-day, Ninth mo. 26.—All the earth worshiping. Ps. 66: 1-20. 

Fifth-day, Ninth mo. 27.—A covertin storm. Isa. 4: 2-6. 

Sixth-day, Ninth mo. 28.—Nations seeking God. Jer. 16: 19-21. 

Seventh-day, Ninth mo, 29.—One like the Son of Man. Dan. 7: 9-14. 

Add to the generally recognized difficulties of mis- 
sionary work in China, such as language, oriental 
prejudice and superstition, and a mode of thinking 
differmg in many ways from our own, the farther 
ditticulties of a less developed speech, a nomadic habit 
of life, and a harsh climate with seasonal extremes 
of heat and cold, and some beginning is made of an 
estimate of the conditions under which James Gil- 
mour passed the twenty years of his mission work 
among the Mongolians. It was one of his common 
remarks that ‘‘ Comfort is not the missionary’s rule,” 
and so in the midst of discomfort and peril, he—and 
for eleven years his beautiful and heroie wife—la- 
bored to fulfill the ideal expressed in another say- 
ing of his: ‘“‘ Christ was in the world to manifest 
God; we are in the world to manifest Christ.”’ 

Born near Glasgow, in 1848, he went from his 
Scotch home with a master’s degree to study theology 
near London, and, after a two years’ course, he sailed 
for China in 1870, arriving just at a time of bitter 
hostility agaist foreigners, but going within six 
weeks into the field where the remainder of his days 
was spent. He died in 1891 without ever having 
the privilege of baptizing a single convert, or even 
of feeling that he had been instrumental in the con- 
version of more than a scant half-dozen souls. 

Yet when the news of his death spread throughout 
Mongolia, men, women and children burst into tears. 
He was and is to the Mongolians to this day, ‘ our 
Gilmour,” whose life as apostle and physician had 
reached far and brought help to the bodies and souls 
of hundreds to whom he was the sole channel of such 
means of blessing. 

He said of his wife that she was the better mission- 
ary, and her educational work among the women and 
children was productive of much good. Such lives, 
counted not dear to those to whom they were in- 
trusted, are the instruments that God can use for per- 
forming His work. 


TRUST. 


“T am glad to think I am not bound to make the wrong go 
right, 
But only to discover and to do 
With cheerful heart the work that God appoints. 
I will trust in Him 
That he can hold His own; and I will take 
His will, above the work He sendeth me 
To be my chiefest good.” 
JEAN INGELOW. 
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Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Editor:—Your paper to hand and was much 
enjoyed. It is both intellectual and spiritual, a clean 
sheet that can but elevate. V. C. PLeasants. 

Glen Allen, Va. 


Mary E. Cartland, a minister, was liberated for service in 
Virginia Halt-Year Meeting. 

Clara Tebbetts, daughter of Charles E. Tebbetts, will be a 
student at Earlham College this year. 

Harry R. Keates and Charles E. Tebbetts were with Friends 
at Pasadena recently and had good service. 

Whittier College, California, opened on the llth. Students 
are coming in, and the prospects are encouraging. 

Dr. C. I. Cook and wife have returned to Whittier, California, 
from Oregon. His health is somewhat better. 

A union revival effort is now in progress in Richmond, Ind. 
J. Wilbur Chapman is helping. Many of the Friends are tak- 
ing an active part. 

Charles C. Haworth and wife have moved from Holguin to 
Gibara, Cuba, to fill the vacancy in the mission there, caused 
by the coming away on furlough of Sylvester and May M. 
Jones. 

The officers of the Christian Endeavor Union of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting are: President, Robert H. Williams; first vice-presi- 
dent, Errol Peckham; second vice-president, Edith Smith; see- 
retary and treasurer, Alice Cook. 

Raymond §. Holding and family returned to the United 
States the last of Seventh month, after his service of nearly 
five years in Friends’ Cuba Mission, hastening by a few months 
their expected furlough, on account of the serious and pro- 
tracted sickness of their oldest child. 

The Penn College Board report that they had established an 
English Biblical chair in the college, especially for the benefit of 
those who cannot take advanced work. They also report that 
David M. Edwards had been engaged to occupy a chair in the 
Biblical department, beginning with the fall of 1907. 

M. Santos Trevino, one of Friends’ missionaries sent to Cuba 
in 1900, after a service’ there of nearly five years, followed by 
a furlough at her home in Matamoras, Mexico, of nearly a year, 
returned to Cuba, her chosen field of labor, in Seventh month, 
1906. She is now located at the Banes Mission. 

Joseph M. Purdie and wife sailed from New York for Ha- 


vana, Cuba, the 19th ult., and reached Holguin, their destina-’ 


tion, on the 24th, having, by the blessing of the Lord, passed 
safely through some of the now seriously troubled districts of 
the island. They are to be located at Holguin for the present. 

Arthur B. Chilson and Edna Hill, his wife, have visited New 
England, Canada, North Carolina, Wilmington, Ohio and Iowa 
Yearly Meetings in the interests of the F. A. I. M., and are 
planning to attend others to be held this fall. Friends have re- 
ceived them cordially, and expressed a deep interest in the 
work, which is very encouraging. 

From the Oskaloosa Daily Herald we learn that the statis- 
tical report of Iowa Yearly Meeting showed a membership of 
11,506; net increase over last year of 153. The committee rec- 
ommended that the attention of the Five Years’ Meeting be 
called to the need of a uniform method of getting statistics. 
The meeting ordered that this be done. 

At Ringwood, Okla., the evening of the 5th about seventy- 
five Friends and neighbors met in a parting social with D. Amos 
Outland and family. He has served as pastor there the past 
year and is now doing like work at Argonia, Kansas. <A social 
hour was spent, with ice cream and melons as refreshments. 
The evening closed with a time of devotion. 

Stella, Okla., Academy opened the 4th inst. with Ethel Black- 
lege as principal, and Alice Page and Esther Lewis as assist- 
ants. The opening was a very precious season of prayer, with 
remarks. The outlook is good for a prosperous year. It would 


be difficult to find a community more zealous for the careful — 


training of their young people for service in the church. The 
president of the board writes: “ We have no other motive only 
to prepare workers for the field. Nearly all the graduates have 
gone out strong Christian characters.” 

A recent letter from an interested friend says that $897 has 
been raised for a dormitory at Lawrence Academy, near Gate, 
Okla. A cement house is contemplated. Prof. Thomas J. Perry, 
ex-superintendent, of Alma, Kan., city schools, is principal of 
the academy. Funds are yet needed for the completion of the 
dormitory and for a piano, The monthly meeting at this place 
is growing rapidly. Forty-four quarter sections of land are 


Bae Oil ie “i ae 


held by Friends in the county. Seventy-five belong to the 
meeting. Fifteen are arranging to transfer their membership 
there soon. On the 19th ult. a missionary society was formed, 
with May Smith as president. She is also chairman of the 
monthly meeting missionary committee. On the 26th ult. an 
enthusiastic temperance meeting was held. Friends are doing 
what they can for prohibition statehood. 

New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held at Greensboro, N. C., 
the 8th inst. The meeting on ministry and oversight was bap- 
tized into a feeling of need for trained workers. There are 
several places within the jimits of this meeting where religious 
work is greatly needed. The time seemes ripe for action, but 
as of old the laborers are too f»w. After luncheon, served by 
Greensboro Friends, the season for worship was occupied most- 
ly by Arthur Pain, a missionary from Cuba. In the business 
meeting the building of a meeting house midway on a direct 
road from Greensboro to Guilford College claimed some atten- 
tion. This house is to be ready for use before the Christmas 
holidays. A committee was appointed to look after a new work 
in a new cotton mill community, on another road from Greens- 
boro to Guilford College. A Bible School and a meeting are 
to be carried on, and if the committee see fit it is. to proceed 
with the erection of a meeting house. 

Whittier Quarterly Meeting, held at Alamitas, Cal., in Eighth 
month, was an interesting occasion. Representatives were 
present from nearly all of the local meetings. Prof. O. C. Al- 
bertson gave an address on “ Education,” Sixth-day evening, 
in which a strong appeal was made for the college, and the 
young people were urged to make a thorough preparation for 
future usefulness in the world. The sermon on First-day morn- 
ing was by W. Mahlon Perry, which was instructive and edi- 
fying. Encouraging reports were given of the different depart- 
ments of work, and especially of the conferences held at Ro- 
mona and San Diego, under the direction of a committee ap- 
pointed by the quarterly meeting. The evening session was de- 
voted to the interests of the young people. The missionary 
work was the theme for the Sabbath services. The speakers 
were Erwin G. Taber and R. Esther Smith. W. Mahlon Perry 
has accepted the invitation of Whittier Meeting to remain with 
them as pastor another year. 


The first conversion, as far as is known, at the Friends’ Mis- 
sion in eastern Cuba was that of Ruperta Noris de Fernandez. 
It occurred at Gibara in 1901. She is a woman of superior 
ability, and has never wavered in her discipleship since first 
she learned to know the Lord. A year or so later she, with her 
husband, Ricardo Fernandez, then unconverted, moved to 
Banes, where they welcomed the coming of the Friends’ mis- 
sionaries, and their humble home has been the place of a week- 
ly prayer meeting all the years since then. There her husband 
accepted Christ, and united they have given their strength to 
the Banes meeting, being pillars therein. He was an overseer 
and the treasurer of Banes Monthly Meeting, a good man and 
a great help in the work, when he was called home. He met 
the summons with calm ecenfidence and Christian hope, saying 
that he was ready to go or to stay as the Lord might will. He 
left all with Him. He died the 24th of Seventh month last, 
deeply mourned by the church there. 


BORN. 


BLACKEURN.—At Kaimosi, on Fifth month 28th, 1906, to 
Dr. and Mrs. Blackburn, a daughter. At last report mother and 
babe were well. 

DILLINGHAM.—At Elba, N. Y., Ninth month Ist, 1906, to J. 
Irving and Sara Keates Dillingham, a daughter. 


HINCKLE.—At Amo, Ind., Ninth month Ist, 1906, to Milo and 
Addie M. Hinckle a daughter, Ethelda Stancombe. 


MARRIED. 


PurpreE—Bvuutia.—At the home of Gulielma M. Purdie, near 
Ashboro, N. C., Fourth-day, Seventh month 25th, 1906, Joseph 
Moore Purdie and Una Mae Bulla, missionaries under appoint- 
ment for Friends’ mission in Santiago province, Cuba. 

$ 


DIED. 


BrorueErs.—At Sterling, Kan., Eighth month 31st, 1906, Abi- 
gail Brothers, aged 90. years. She was a lifelong and loyal 
member of Friends, and had a deep interest in their welfare. 
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Events and Contents. 


Up to Sixth month 30th, there were 
452 deaths from the San Francisco earth- 
quake of Fourth month 18th, so reports 
the local health department to the State 
Board of Health. Of this number 226 
were killed by falling walls, 17 perished 
by fire, 7 were shot and 2 died as the re- 
sult of ptomaine poisoning due to eating 
“emergency ” canned goods of poor qual- 
ity; 351 were males and 7 females; 420 
are believed to have been white, 18 Chi- 
nese and 4 Japanese. Eleven were less 
than a year old. 


There are about 225,000 miles of cable 
in all at the bottom of the sea, represent- 
ing $250,000,000, each line costing about 
$1,000 a mile to make and lay. The aver- 
age useful life of a cable nowadays is 
something between thirty and _ forty 
years, according to circumstances. About 
6,000,000 messages are conveyed by the 
world’s cables throughout the year, or 
15,000 a day, the working speed of any 
one cable being up to one hundred words 
a minute under present conditions. 
About ninety per cent. of these are sent 
in code or cipher. 


The Intercollegiate Peace Association 
was organized in Sixth month, 1905, at 
Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. Its purpose 
is to further the cause of international 
peace and arbitration by disseminating 
among the educational institutions of In- 
diana and Ohio fuller knowledge of the 
pacifie forces and movements of history, 
the results of international arbitration, 
and the present tendencies toward the 
statesmanship of peace and organized in- 
ternationalism. Many of our people are 
interested in this work. Elbert Russell 
is secretary of the Association, and ,An- 
drew Carnegie has just contributed 
$1,000 to the cause. 


Confronted by the huge domestic trade 
in meats the first seven months of the 
current year, exceeding in fact the home 
consumption of the same period in 1905, 
the Chicago beef packers are forced to 
admit that the spring exposures of 
“ Packingtown ” were a blessing in dis- 
guise. As soon as the agitation had 
ended, the home trade literally boomed. 
J. Ogden Armour concedes that “the 
moral effect of the new inspection ser- 


vice is fast recovering our trade for us.” 
Only in the foreign market does the 
slump continue, and there very naturally 
the recovery will require a longer time. 
But the entire foreign trade will ulti- 
mately be recovered and then increased. 


Thirty-nine of the 114 Missouri coun- 
ties are without legally-recognized sa- 
loons. According to an official report 
just made public, the license question 
was submitted during the last year to 
the voters of thirty-seven counties, only 
seven of which returned affirmative polls. 
Fourteen other countries contemplate an 
early test of sentiment; these counties 
now report 148 licenses. Three thousand 
three hundred and seventy-one of the to- 
tal of 4,642 dramshops of the State are 
in the three cities of St. Louis, Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. Though, including 
a loss of fifteen in Kansas City, there is 
a net decrease of only five in the number 
of saloons in the State, local option is 
unmistakably gaining ground, which is 


more significant of temperance progress _ 


than mere fluctuations in the number of 
saloons in districts where they are per- 
mitted. 


The wheat crop is now for the most 
part beyond danger of damage, and the 
Government’s September returns indicate 
that the total yield will be 759,670,000 
bushels, which is 11,210,000 bushels in 
excess of the record yield of 1901, and 
some 66,000,000 bushels above last year’s 
crop. Prospects for the corn crop ae- 
tually improved during August, and they 
had been brilliant before. The indicated 
yield here, barring damage from frosts, 
is 2,780,000,000 bushels, contrasted with 
the previous record yield of 2,707,993,540 
bushels last year. This is the great feed- 
ing crop of the country, and the situa- 
tion for the livestock branch of agricul- 
tural activity thus becomes most advan- 
tageous. The yield of oats will fall be- 
low that of last year, but the barley har- 
vest will be larger and the potato yield 
also. With record-breaking yields for the 
two great cereal crops, and the promise 
of a cotton production falling not far 
below the great yield of 1904, the year 
is to be characterized as the most boun- 
tiful in agriculture which has yet been 
experienced by the American people. 


The Congregationalist strikes a very 
wholesome theme in one of its recent edi- 
torial items. Robert E. Speer excites the 
discussion. He says that on two recent 
visits to Wall Street, New York, it was 
impossible for him to get away from the 


offices he visited without taking up the 


subject of religion. One broker who had 
lost his wife was eager for a word of 
consolation and hope. Another busy 
man was equally eager to get at the 
heart of spiritual realities. Robert E. 
Speer thinks that many men are think- 
ing about religion and are ready to talk 
about it. The Congregationalist goes on 
to say: “We believe Robert E. Speer is 
right. The topic must be approached not 
conventionally, but whenever a man will 
tactfully probe into the inner life of his 
fellows he is sure to touch some hidden 
string, and a chance remark often leads 
on to a long and serious talk. We wish 
that there were more of this unprofes- 
sional, conversational evangelism. How 
many Christian business men know 
whether their associates go to church, 
or, if they do not go, why they stay 


away? How many members of women’s 
or men’s clubs, themselves Christians, 
ever seek to say the word that will make 
others aware that they possess a secret 
which touches life with glory and power? 
There was a time when men spoke more 
freely on the intimate things of the 
spirit than is customary to-day. We 
shall not recover that precise point of 
view, and we never again shall employ 
the exact phraseology of other days; but 
it is still possible for the Christian to 
talk to others in intelligible and winning 
terms, and Robert E. Speer’s experience 
shows that a great many are ready for 
that kind of approach.” 


Speech making is the order of the day, 
and many are watching prominent politi- 
cal leaders for clews to coming issues. 
In recent speeches Secretaries Taft and 
Bonaparte support the President. This 
rather than agreement with the party’s 
platform or record in all respects is to be 
the course of tactics advised by the Ad- 
ministration leaders in the coming Con- 
gressional campaign. The Republican 


(Continued on page 623.) 


MUCH CHEAPER. 


Grape-Nuts Accomplished What Ocean 
Travel and Medicine Could Not. 


It’s not what you eat, but what you di- 
gest that gives strength. 

Many a man drags around year after 
year half dead, because his food is not 
digested, and he takes first one kind of 
medicine and then another without re- 
lief—because medicines cannot take the 
place of well digested food, and never 
will. 

Give nature a fair chance, as a promi- 
nent German-American of Chicago did, 
and if you’re in a bad fix from stomach 
trouble, read what he says and try it on, 

“ About a year ago,” he writes, “I was 
afflicted with stomach trouble which so 
enfeebled me I had to quit work. I grew 
so lean I was merely skin and bones. 

“T had the advice of six different doc- 
tors and two college professors. One 
thought I had cancer of the stomach, an- 
other advised a change of climate, and 
recommended ocean travel. I decided to 
follow this last and went abroad for 
three months. 

“But my health became worse and 
worse. The least amount of food caused 
me awful pain, and I obtained relief only 
by having my stomach pumped out. 

“Nothing did me any good. Soon I 
could take no food at all except strained 
oat meal; then a time came when I could 
not even take that. I lost courage and 
prepared myself to die. At that time my 
wife brought me a package of Grape- 
Nuts, but I had no confidence in anything 
any longer. 

“She finally persuaded me to taste a 
few spoonfuls of the new food, and to my 
surprise I retained it and had no distress. 
That made me feel fine and encouraged 
to make another trial for life. For sev- 
eral months I ate nothing else—every 
day a bowl of Grape-Nuts with cream, 
and thus I regained my health, my old- 
time weight and am now as well as ever. 
IT could not live without Grape-Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


“There’s a reason.” Read the little 


book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Pw 
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campaign book just issued ridicules the 
tariff revision movement; but Secretary 
Taft in his speech at Bath took quite a 
different tack, justifying the demand for 
revision and pledging the party to it 
soon. The defeat of Senator La Fol- 
lette’s candidate for the Republican 
nomination of Governor in Wisconsin is 
commonly interpreted as more of a per- 
sonal rebuff to one who is showing signs 
of becoming a radical boss than indicat- 
ing any marked reaction toward former 
conditions within the party. Senator 
Daniel, of Virginia, and Congressman 
John Sharp Williams, leader of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the House of Represen- 
tatives, have published their dissent 
from Bryan’s public ownership of rail- 
ways’ plan, coupling this dissent, how- 
ever, with pledges of loyalty to Bryan 
as a party leader who in general merits 
support. Similar action has been taken 
by two Southern Democratic State con- 
ventions. It becomes clearer in both 
State and nation that Bryan not only 
has the opposition of the Conservatives 
of his party to combat, but the political 
rivalry of Hearst. In both New York 
and Massachusetts Conservative Demo- 
crats are hard-pressed to find candidates 
for Governor who can defeat in coming 
party conventions the ambitions of 
Hearst and Moran, District Attorney of 
Boston. 


Addressing a political gathering the 
other day, a speaker gave his hearers a 
touch of the pathetic. “I miss,” he said, 
brushing away a not unmanly tear, “I 
miss many of the old faces I used to 
shake hands with.” 


WELL PEOPLE TOO 


Wise Doctor Gives Postum to Convales- 
cents. 


A wise doctor tries to give nature its 
best chance by saving the little strength 
of the already exhausted patient, and 
building up wasted energy with simple 
but powerful nourishment. 

“Five years ago,” writes a doctor, “I 
commenced to use Postum in my own 
family instead of coffee. I was so well 
pleased with the results that I had two 
grocers place it in stock, guaranteeing 
its sale. 

“JT then commenced to recommend it to 
my patients in place of coffee, as a nu- 
tritious beverage. The consequence is, 
every store in town is now selling it, as 
it has become a household necessity in 
many homes. 

“Tm sure I prescribe Postum as often 
as any one remedy in the Materia Medica 
—in almost every case of indigestion and 
nervousness J treat, and with the best 
results. 

“When I once introduce it into a fam- 
ily, it is quite sure to remain. I shall 
continue to use it and prescribe it in 
families where I practice. 

“In convalescence from pneumonia, 
typhoid fever and other cases, I give it 
as a liquid, easily absorbed diet. You 
may use my letter as a reference any 
way you see fit.” Name given by Pos- 
tum Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 
“ There’s a reason.” 
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WHEN HE COMES. 


[The following stanzas were suggested 
by a hymn heard in the “Shouters ” 
(Negro) Church, at Nassau, Bahamas.] 


There’s a Lord and Captain high, 
Who’ll be coming by and by; 
And He’ll find me hoeing cotton when 
He comes. 
You can hear His legions charging in 
the thunder of the sky; 
And He’ll find me hoeing cotton when 
He comes; 
When He comes! 
When He comes! 
Every king shall fall before Him when 
He comes. 
O, the fires of His encampment star the 
firmament on high; 
And heavens shall roll asunder when 
He comes. 


There’s a Man they thrust aside 
Who was tortured till He died; 
And He’ll find me hoeing cotton when 
He comes; 
He was hated and rejected; He was 
scourged and crucified ; 
And He'll find me hoeing cotton when 
He comes; 
When He comes! 
When He comes! 
He’ll be ringed by saints and angels when 
He comes; 
They'll be calling out “Hosanna!” to 
the Man that men denied; 
And I’ll kneel among the cotton—when 
He comes. 


—Bertrand Shadwell, in Boston Tran- 
script. 


Teacher: “What happens when a 
man’s temperature goes down as far as 
it can go?” 

Smart Scholar: “He has cold feet, 
ma’am.” 


NOTICES, 


Friends and others desiring to make 
reservations for entertainment during 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, should, as soon 
as possible, notify R. W. Randle, No. 
1234 Main Street, Richmond, Ind. 


Ministers of other yearly meetings ex- 
pecting to attend Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing with credentials for service therein 
are requested to promptly inform the 
undersigned, that suitable homes may be 
provided for them. The first session of 
the meeting of ministry and oversight 
will occur Ninth month 25th, at 10 a.m. 

TimotHy NICHOLSON. 


Arrangements have been made with 
the Central Passenger Association for 
reduced rates for those wishing to at- 
tend Indiana Yearly Meeting, com- 
mencing Ninth month 26th, 1906. Tick- 
ets will be on sale Ninth month 24th, 
25th, 26th and 29th, at the rate of one 
fare plus 25 cents for round trip on the 
basis of fares in effect March Ist, 1906 
(except that where the regular one-way 
fare to Richmond is less than $1.00 the 
additional 25 cents will not be required). 
Tickets good returning to and including 
October 6th, 1906. These tickets will be 
on sale at all points on different roads 
within the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. All necessary information can 
be procured from the local agents at the 
different points. B. JOHNSON, 

R. R. Sec. Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
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PIMPLES STOPPED IN FIVE DAYS. 


Every Possible Skin Eruption Cured in 
Marvelously Quick Time by the 
New Calcium Treatment. 


Send for Free Sample Package To-day. 


Boils have been cured in three days, 
and some of the worst cases of skin dis- 
eases have been cured in a week, by the 
wonderful action of Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. These wafers contain as their 
main ingredient the most thorough, quick 
and effective blood-cleanser known, cal- 
cium sulphide. 

Most treatments for the blood and for 
skin eruptions are miserably slow in 
their results, and besides, many of them 
are poisonous. Stuart’s Calcium Wafers 
contain no poison or drug of any kind; 
they are absolutely harmless, and yet do 
work which cannot fail to surprise you. 
They are the most powerful blood puri- 
fier and skin clearer ever discovered, and 
they never derange the system. 

No matter what you suffer from, pim- 
ples, blackheads, acne, red rash, spots, 
blotches, rash, tetter, or any other skin 


_eruption, you can get rid of them long 


before other treatments can even begin 
to show results. 

Don’t go around with a humiliating, 
disgusting mass of pimples and black- 
heads on your. face. A face covered 
over with these disgusting things makes 
people turn away from you, and breeds 
failure in your life work. Stop it. Read 
what an lowa man said when he woke 
up one morning and found he had a new 
face: 

“ By George, I never saw anything like 
it. There I’ve been for three years try- 
ing to get rid of pimples and blackheads, 
and guess I used everything under the 
sun. I used your Calcium Wafers for 
just seven days. This morning every 
blessed pimple is gone and I can’t find a 
blackhead. I could write you a volume 
of thanks, I am so grateful to you.” 

You can depend upon this treatment 
being a never-failing cure. 

Just send us your name and address 
in full, to-day, and we will send you a 
trial package of Stuart’s Calcium Wa- 
fers, free to test. After you have tried 
the sample and been convinced that all 
we say is true, you will go to your near- 
est druggist and get a 25c. box and be 
eured of your facial trouble. They are 
in tablet form, and no trouble whatever 
to take. You go about your work as 
usual, and there you are,—cured and 
happy. 

Send us your name and address to-day 
and we will at once send you by mail 
a sample package free. Address F. A. 
Stuart & Co., 55 Stuart Building, Mar- 
shall, Michigan. 

William S. 


Yarnall MeN 
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MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphie 
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FINANCIAL. 
OuR CUSTOMERS 


35 YEARS HAvE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 
List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home offiee established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 
Our splended system has developed out of this vast 
experience. Our first mortgages upon homes in 
Eastern Kansas will net you six per cent., and 

here is no better security on earth. Responsible 
agents wanted. Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


@07 Lippincotf Building. 12th and Filbert Sfs., Phila. 


F _f Beil, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : , Keystone Race 70-09 


BRAINS PLUS ENERGY 
MAKE CAPITAL 


~ 


They are often the whole Capital, 
especially of a young man. Pru- 
dent men insure it; make it sure 
for the family. 
free. No importunity. 


Full particulars 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921=3-5 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 


es J 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED.—In Friends’ family where one 
helper is kept, household assistant, who 
would be considered one of the family. Ella J. 
Moore, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


THE Educational White and Black Belts of 
Ohio. A chart of general interest. Gives 
status by counties. Tells why Preble (Earlham), 
pays country teachers eighteen dollars per month 
more than Delaware (Wesleyan). Why Clinton 
(Wilmington), more than Licking (Dennison). 
Why Belmont more than Lorain (Oberlin), or 
Knox (Kenyon). Also explains system of State 
centralization of Common Schools. Indiana Chart 
in preparation. Peace advocates will appreciate 
Abie 10 cents each. Chas. E. Lukens, Marion, 
Ohio. 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of a life time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
(Friend.) ° Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS . 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


Youngwed: “I want accommodations 
for my wife.” 

Hotel Clerk: “ Suite ? ” 

Youngwed: ‘ Yes, indeed, she is.”— 
Washington Life. 


Our Publications 


Friends Bible School Teacher. A 32-page 
monthly magazine for Teachers and Superin- 
tendents; 4o cents per year, rocents per quarter, 
This is one of the best teacher’s journals pub- 
lished; and we recommend it to all who want the 
best preparations for the work of teaching. 


Friends’ Bible School Quarterly. (Advanced 
Grade.) 32 pages; valuable notes on the lesson, 
Price, 3 cents each, in clubs to one address; single 
copies 5 cents, or 20centsayear. This quarterly 
is especially arranged for adults and older scholars 
and teachers 


{Intermediate Quarterly. For boys and girls 
of from toto 14. Same size and price as Bible 
School Quarterly. 


Primary Quarterly. For primaryclass, Con- 
tains lesson study, questions and blackboard 
designs. Same size and price as Bible School 
Quarterly. 


Lesson Sheets. Same matter as the Bible 
School Quarterly. Designed for visitors. Every 


school should have at least five or ten copies to 
hand out to visitors or those who attend the school 
only occasionally. It is alsoeconomical to hand 
them out in place of Quarterlies lost or mutilated. 
Price, 2 cents each per quarter, 


Our Youth’s Friend. Weekly, semi-monthly 
and monthly, An eight-page paper for the young 
people. The largest and best. Has no equal for 
the money. Single subscriptions per year, weekly 
edition 50 cents, semi-monthly 25 cents, monthly 
15 cents.’ School subscriptions, five or more cop- 
ies to one address, weekly edition 12 cents each 
per quarter, semi-monthly 6 cents each per 
quarter, monthly 3 cents each per quarter. 


Child’s Lesson Leaf. Adapted to infant 
classes. One for each week, containing the 
lessons and lesson story, also pictures and stories 
for small children, Price 20 cents a year, in clubs 
of five or more copies to one address, or 5 cents 
per quarter. 


Send for sample coptes, free. 


, Address, 
The Publishing Association of Friends, 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH, Manager. 


PLAINFIELD, IND. 


toro Arch Street, 


Mrs. Harper 
was surprised 


when her husband’s policy, 
on which premium pay- 
ments had ceased, was paid 
in full. She did not realize 
that an Extended Insur- 
ance Clause is found in 
all regular ordinary Life 
Insurance policies now is- 
sued by 


The Prudential 


“I was therefore very 
much surprised,” she wrote 
from her Indiana home, *to 
be notified within a few days 
after my husband’s death 
that the claim would be 
paid in full.” 

Perhaps you would be sur- 
prised at the liberal provi- 
sions of a Prudential policy. 
We would like to explain 


them to you. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 67 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President. 


Home Office: 
NEWARK,N.J. 
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MINISTER’S REPLY. 


Quite a time ago a statement appeared 
in the papers regarding a minister’s ex- 
perience in rebuilding his lost health by 
correcting his diet, and without drugs. ° 

‘The origihal: statement is here. re- 


printed, followed by some-extracts from a& 


letter ‘He wrote to anothér minister who 


* made’ direct" induiry of “him. *=> 


(Original Statement). 
FOLLOWING SCRIPTURE. 


He Proved the Good Thing and Holds 
Fast to It. 


A*‘young preacher found the change 
from life on the home farm to the city 
and college very trying, especially the 
transition from the wholesome country 
food to the boarding-house fare. How he 
solved the food question is interesting. 

“JT soon came to face a serious prob- 
lem,” he says. “I began to decline in 
health, grew thin in flesh and weak in 


body and mind. The doctor diagnosed , 


my trouble as ‘indigestion?’ but was un- 
able to give me relief. 1 tried patent 
medicines with the same result. I was 
weak and growing weaker, and had no 
capacity for study. For four years I 
fought a hard battle—fought it poorly, 
because of my physical and mental con- 
dition. 

“A Postum Cereal calendar fell into 
my hands. I hung it over my study 
table. It bore the inscription ‘ Brains 
Repaired ’ across the face. I used to lean 
back and gaze at it when weary with 
study, till at last it occurred to me that 
my brains needed repairing. Why not 
' try Grape-Nuts food and see what it 
would do for me? I acted on -the 
thought, beginning a few months ago. 

“Gradually I found that it was mak- 
ing me stronger and better. Then I de- 
cided that as Grape-Nuts was helping 
me, I would stop coffee and take on 
Postum. This I did, and the two are 
simply working wonders! And while the 
improvement has been only gradual, it is 
permanent. I do not gain a little for a 
few days and then lapse back—I keep 
what I gain. 

“From the use of the two, Grape-Nuts 
and Postum Coffee, I have acquired a 
quickened vitality, capacity for harder 
work, clearer and more energetic mental- 
ity and can study better. My flesh has 
become firm and healthy and to-day I 
weigh more than for years before. I am 
a new man. As pastor of the Christian 
Church I preach Christ from the pulpit, 
and in my pastoral work; as a man 
among men, I also preach Grape-Nuts 
and Postum. I have ‘ proved them to be 
good, and am holding fast to them.’ ” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

A 10-days’ trial is easy. 


Box 244, Metropole, Ill., Apr. 19, ’06. 
Rev. ———____—_ 


Dear Sir and Brother: 

“Your letter at hand and contents 
noted. Yes, a minister’s life is very busy, 
but his duty is to “do good,’ and no man 
in real need should be considered by him 
as a stranger. Therefore I take pleasure 
in writing you the facts as I know them, 
in hopes they may be suggestive and 
place you in a better position to under- 
stand my troubles and the blessing de- 
rived from Grape-Nuts and Postum, for 


= = a 9 : 

ok Rik He SF td 
I honestly believe these were the “ black- 
winged ravens ” that brought, or induced 
the return of the natural activities of 


the body which condition we call ‘ health.’ 


f, 


‘< “Until I was 25 years of age I could’ 
and did eat anything I wanted, at any: 
- time, day or night, I énteréd the ‘@ol- : 


lege of.the Bible’ at Lexington, Ky., and, 


~atter three months, took. the “measles, 
“Which settled in my stomach, and in a 


short time was compelled to give up my 
work. I re-entered College the next Sep- 
tember, but bad stomach | and hard study 
kept me torn up. I fought along for over 
a year, taking pepsin and several other 


_preparations, ‘besides medicine from the 
doctors, I was a sufferer, did poor work, 


and did it at all times in the face of the 
aggravated condition of my stomach, 
which made me so very nervous. I 
starved myself, eating very little but 
soup, and this was even painful to me. 
‘One day a calendar came to my 
study which was placed over my table, 
and it bore a peculiar message— Brains 
Repaired.’ Mine were gone, and my 
nerves gone. I doubted whether they 
could be properly restored. At last my 
wife urged me, or rather sent and pur- 
chased two packages, under protest (if 
I remember well). I began eating. I 
had been drinking coffee, but had given 
that up, and was taking water. As cof- 
fee was injuring my wife’s health, I pro- 
posed.she try Postum, which she did, to 
her relief and my surprise. I soon be- 
gan taking Postum also. I had been eat- 
ing Grape-Nuts and drinking Postum but 
a few days until I was feeling better. 
Even then I did not think of giving 
Grape-Nuts the credit. I kept eating and 
still grew stronger in mind, nervous con- 
dition improved. I was taking no medi- 
cine, working harder, with much more 
ease and comfort, from the growing sen- 
sation in my stomach. Before, I got 


‘hungry but dared not eat, now I did not 


get hungry as before. I finished that 
year’s work (nine months) and came out 
in far better condition than I begun. 
September came again, it found me in 
my place for my fourth and last year. 
I had missed two-thirds of my first year 
by measles, now if I finished I must do 
the fourth year’s work and two-thirds of 
the first. I had discovered my weapons 
the year before. They were Grape-Nuts 
and Postum. That’ year’s work was the 
most satisfactory to me, also to my pro- 
fessors as same told me. 

“J did not take Grape-Nuts as a med- 
icine but a natural food. I still keep it 
up. My wife and two little school girls 
find in it a nourishing morsel which 
guards against fatigue. It is our meat. 

“T have tried many of the breakfast 
foods on the market now, as a change, 
but invariably I flee to Grape-Nuts and 
Postum as the Old Reliables. 

“T am glad you wrote me and will be 


* pleased to answer any question which I 


have not made perfectly clear. My 
praise of Grape-Nuts and Postum is 
given not in the interest of the Company, 
but simply my honest conviction of what 
they have done for me and can do for 
others. Hoping for your speedy recov- 
ery, I am, 
Your Bro.,” 


Pastor Christian Church. 


Ministers owe to themselves and to 
their noble cause, that they keep “the 
machine ” (the body, which they use to 


carry out”their work), in fine working 
order, and naturally they feel a certain 
solicitude for the physical welfare of 
their people, for the man or woman..who 
is consciously or unconsciously ¢rippling 
the “beautiful human=temple ”: by. the 
use of harmful » food, drink, or drug 


habits cannot! express. the intent. of the * 


Creator, until those habits are eliminated 
and the body again assumes its proper 
condition, the reward comes when a clean 
soul dwells in a well- ordered house. A 
minister can consistently guide for phy- 
sical well being while seeking to influence 
towards the higher life. 


MANIFESTATIONS, 


[WRITTEN BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC.] 


Sweetly severe the house, where held 
Are meetings, stands retired; 

For peace it cannot be excelled, 

Passions are in its precincts quelled; 
Yet, is the soul there fired 

With love’s emotions, as one thinks 

Of God, and earth to nothing shrinks. 


“Sweetly severe,’ this is a true 
Description of the place; 
The Quaker’s grayes exposed to view; 
Grass in its softest, verdant hue; 
And all a nameless grace 
Pervading. In the house I stayed 
Awhile, and an “Acquaintance ” made. 


Silence was eloquent around, 
And speech awhile was mute: 

O silence is a garden-ground 

Prolific, and is much renowned 
For leafage, verdure, fruit. 

Pity it is that few delay 

In that sweet Paradise to stray. 


And then the Spirit moved to speech 
Two Friends; whose feelings burst 
Into a river; and to each 
I listened; and I did beseech 
The Lord, “O help my thirst ” ! 
And then, methought, the Inward Light. 
In me was soft, yet strong and bright. 


I know not if I had before 
This rare effulgence seen; 
I'd heard in fanes the organ soar 
In melody and triumph; store 
Of doctrine, heard. And been 
Where reigned a gorgeous ritual 
But seen no light, and heard no call. 
‘ 
And through the silence a bird’s song 
Was audible; it trilled 
Amid the branches. Hate and wrong, 
Lust, envy, greed, the passions strong, 
And bad, its music stilled. 
We seemed for one sweet hour, to gain 
The gates whereto the saints attain. 


Near me a tender blue-eyed child 
With silky, flaxen hair, 
Was with her new-got gloves beguiled; 
Tried and retried them on. I smiled. 
“Oh, weakness of the fair! 
Oh, vanity here manifest, 
And made by this dear child a guest ”! 


Yet, dearest, you are (haply) near 
The light; or, rather, it 

Is in you, and will soon appear; 

And you'll the voice of Jesus hear, 
And dwell with all things fit; 


‘And come at last to fullest sight 


Of Christ, who is our Inward Light. 
» A. W. WEBSTER. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


VoL. XIII. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MontH 27, 1906. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
EDITORIAL LETTER. 

I am now very near the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean, with about fifteen hundred miles of unbroken 
water before and behind. Our steamer—one of the 
greatest afloat, a ship of twenty thousand tons 
for two days tossed about like an egg shell in a terrific 
equinoctial storm, and I have thought of the psalm- 
ist’s description of men who “ went down to the sea ” 
in the tiny ships of his day as very accurate for those 
who sail on the ocean liner of to-day: “ They reel to 
and fro like drunken men, and are at their wits’ end. 
At length He bringeth them to the haven where they 
’ would be.” 

But I am not going to write about the glories of the 
sea, the wonders of the great deep, or the experiences 
of modern ocean travel. I am going to write rather 
of home affairs that concern us all. I have been 
thinking day and night for many days of the welfare 
of our Church and the advancement of the truth as 
we Friends hold and profess it. I have felt for a long 
time that we ‘are passing through a great period of 
crisis, and I have plainly seen that our present genera- 
tion is to decide the future of that type of Christianity 
which for two centuries and a half has been called 
Quakerism. 


has 


During the nineteenth century many varieties of 
this Quaker type ‘appeared, each one claiming to be 
the true line, and in the narrow spirit of sect con- 
demning the others as “ unorthodox” and “ unqua- 
kerly.” We know now in the light of historical study 
that all these “ branches” are imperfect, incomplete 
and partial. They all seize some one or more aspects 
of the truth, and they all overlook other aspects which 
are just as essential. Instead of being self-satisfied 
and self-righteous, we have every reason to be exceed- 
ing humble and tolerant. We are weak and divided, 
just when we most need to be united and strong. We 
are critical of each other, although we each lack what 
the other possesses, : 

I have never been so impressed as on this visit with 
the growing power of English Quakerism. Friends 
in England are learning in splendid fashion to ignore 
petty issues and to put their lives into the work that 
lies at hand for them to do. They have faced the 
problems of modern thought and have learned how to 
meet the intellectual needs of their young people, and 


No. 39. 


they are gradually getting a fresh, living message of 
truth for the age. Their young men and women are 


They be- 


lieve in its mission, they are ready to make sacrifices 


full of eager enthusiasm for Quakerism. 


for its advancement, they are equipping themselves 
for the work of the future, and one can foresee a new 
period of Quaker influence more nearly like the first 
period than anything that has been experienced since 
the death of George Fox. 

In.our own country there is also a fresh revival of 
It is 
plainly evident, it is not sd cogerent as the movement 
in England, but it means something. Our 
Friends in almost every section are growing keenly 
interested in the affairs of the Church. They are 
eager for a type of religion which meets their intel- 
lectual needs and which speaks to their condition. 
They are studying our early history with insight, and 
they are growing conscious of the difference between 
the kernel and the husk. We shall soon have our 
band of young Friends ready for the spiritual battles 
that are before us. 


original Quakerism under way. not yet so 


young 


We already have many who 
count not life dear unto themselves if by any means 
they can promote the cause of truth; already we have 
a band of young Friends who are not afraid of sacri- 
fices and who have learned how to bear and suffer with 
joy, and the number is growing. There is surely a 
spirit of love appearing and an eager desire to forget 
divisions and strife, and to come into a religion of 
holiness and sweetness of life. 

There are, to be sure, some who will not see that 
old issues are done away and that new issues are upon 
us. There are some who have learned nothing and 
who still insist on shibboleths which are meaningless 
to our younger men. There are some who speak and 
write in a harsh and narrow spirit and condemn those 
very tendencies which are saving us from death and 
extinction. They are straining every nerve to hold 
back the hands on the dial plate of spiritual progress. 
It is as impossible as it was for King Canute to hold 
back by his command the tide of the incoming sea. 
God’s tides are not stopped by kings’ orders, nor by 
the challenge of men who are living in a past genera- 
tion, Humanity sweeps onward and truth lives by 
steady growth. We cannot camp at our ease on any 
island of truth which our fathers won for us as though 
the conquest were finished and done with. 
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There is no peace possible until the truth of the 
schools and universities is at one with the truth of the 
Church, nor until the religion of the Church is the 
religion of those who think and teach. We cannot cut 
truth into two dismembered sections any more than 
we can cut the sky apart from the earth. Those of 
us who face day by day the intellectual questions of 
the time and who know the drift of spiritual currents 
are full of hope and courage, for we see that the relig- 
ion of Christ is proving adequate once more for the 
great task of our time—the task of spiritualizing the 
tremendous gains which have rewarded modern re- 
search. To withdraw for defense into a narrow 
medieval statement of dogma is as fatal as it would be 
to meet a modern army with bows and arrows or with 
bone javelins. No religion can live which cannot 
squarely and successfully meet all the issues of the 
age and convince thoughtful men that it is grounded 
in eternal truth. Our young Friends are dead in earn- 
est; they have faced the deeps of doubt and the stern- 
est questions of the critics, and they know the founda- 
tion on which they are building. They can be trusted. 
They love the truth and they prize the heritage as 
keenly as any disciples ever have. And in patience 
they are ready to come up to the tasks which stand 
before them. No age has ever made greater demands 
on the youth of a new generation, but if they are 
given a fair chance to make their lives count, they 
will come forward and save the day. My only fear is 
that the hearts of the fathers—grown set in habitual 
forms—may not be turned to the children in genuine 


confidence and sympathy. R. M. J. 


AN IMPORTANT SUMMER SCHOOL. 


No general summer school has been held in Eng- 
land this summer, but instead a number of more or 
less local ones have been held. The most important 
of these schools was held at Bakewell, in Derbyshire, 
from Kighth month 30th to Ninth month 5th under 
the auspices of Balby Monthly Meeting. It is an in- 
teresting historical fact that Balby Meeting is the old- 
est organized gathering of Friends in the world, 
George Fox having here gathered the first group of 
the Children of the Light, in the very opening of his 
itinerant ministry. 

This Bakewell Summer School, to my mind, marks 
the highest point yet reached in the summer school 
movement. It was a representative gathering of Eng- 
lish Friends, with a number of visitors from Ireland 
and America. It would not be easy to analyze the 
situation and say from a human point of view just 
what was the secret of the power of this gathering. 


The lectures were good, but no better than those 
There was, how- 
ever, throughout, and especially after First-day, the 
2d, a spirit and power present of an unusual sort, even 
in English Friends’ summer schools. One could feel 
particularly in the morning meetings, that the com- 
pany was being unified in spirit and baptized together, 
and it was evident that many lives were entering upon 
a higher stage of religious life and consecration. 
Some important effects must come from such a gath- 
ering. 


heard on former similar occasions. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue following editorial comment in the Nebraska 
Friend on the recent sessions of lowa Yearly Meet- 
ing is interesting: 

“The yearly meeting just closed marked an epoch in the 
Friends’ Church. The attendance was good. A number of vis- 
iting ministers were in attendance, and the messages from them 
to the people were love. Possibly not so great preaching as is 
heard some years, but all thoughtful. 

“Churches as well as political parties are liable to go to ex- 
tremes, but are just as liable to swing back the other way. 
The tendency this year was quite a decided conservative move. 
Not the conservatism of death, but the one of ballast. 

“The question of a new yearly meeting in Nebraska was 
agreed to with no opposition at all. The meeting will be estab- 
lished by the Five Years Meeting, if approved by that body 


after their meeting in Tenth month, 1907, probably Sixth 
month, 1907. 

“God is blessing Iowa Yearly Meeting. Let us who are to 
constitute the proposed new meeting get in living touch with 
Him so that all may be started with God as the real author.” 


Ir is with sincere regret that we record the sudden 
death last week of our Friend, Olny T. Meader, 
of Boston. He has for many years been deeply 
interested in everything that concerned the wel- 
fare and success of the Church of which he was a 
member. His gifts to the various lines of Friends’ 
work in New England have been many, and his labors 
have been abundant. His home has always been open 
to traveling Friends with the old-fashioned large hos- 
pitality which has been a beautiful characteristic of 
Friends. He has beyond question found a joyous en- 
trance into the fellowship of those whose robes are 
washed white. 


Jouan Marcussen, a Danish Friend, who lives in 
Copenhagen, landed in New York city on the 19th 
inst. He is coming to America on a religious concern, 
endorsed by minute of the Annual Meeting of Friends 
in Denmark, to visit the Norwegian and Danish 
Friends scattered throughout the United States. The 
greater number of these Friends live within the limits 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting. Our Friend proposes to 
attend Indiana Yearly Meeting, and then to go on to 
Towa to enter upon the work for which he has come. 
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He speaks English with ease, and he has shown to 
those who know him the spirit of the Master whom 
he serves. 


THe item about Whittier College printed in an- 
‘other column will make some of us discover that we 
have not yet learned how to do great things in the 
“effete East.” We sincerely hope that the ambi- 
tious program outlined in this item can be realized. 
When Whittier gets its million-dollar endowment, 
the other Friends’ colleges will have to send their 
presidents to California to learn how these things are 
done. 


For THE AMSRUTAN FRIEND. 


SOME EFFORTS F ° qydHE HELP OF SMALL 
ME, mjNGS. 
BY EMMA \amDBURY, JR. 


The problem of maintaining gatherings for living, 
helpful worship in outlying districts, or in places 
where a congregation has been reduced from whatever 
cause, to a very few, is one that is demanding atten- 
tion, not only in the various yearly meetings of 
Friends, but also in the Christian Church at large. 
There may, therefore, be more than local interest 
in some account of the efforts being made within the 
borders of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for the up- 
holding and encouraging of our meetings for worship, 
especially of the smaller or weaker ones. 

At the yearly meeting held in the spring of 1902, 
concern for the subordinate meetings resulted in the 
appointment of a large committee to visit all the meet- 
ings, and to strengthen and counsel them as there was 
need. The committee took up their work with en- 
ergy, systematically visited all quarterly, monthly 
and particular meetings, and held some appointed 
meetings for worship, and some for teaching. At the 
following yearly meeting the committee made a full 
and satisfactory report, and were released. We be- 
lieve we are still reaping the benefits of their service 
in the continued growth of unity and harmony, of 
loyalty and interest, and, we trust, of an ever deeper 
and stronger spiritual life throughout the yearly 
meeting. 

The discontinuance of so valuable a committee 
after only one year of labor may be partly explained 
by the strong belief of the yearly meeting in the im- 
portance of “ individual faithfulness.” Some seemed 


’ to feel that such service would have more of the 


effectiveness that comes from direct guidance by the 
Spirit of Christ in the individual undertaking it, and 
that the small meetings would be less likely to lose 
their own sense of responsibility, if the concern for 
our meetings for worship were laid upon the whole 
membership. To those who felt a care or interest in 
any meetings or meeting strong encouragement was 
given to continue their service. 

The service was continued. For the fuller knowl- 
edge that had come of the situation of the yearly 
meeting and of the possibilities and the needs in dif- 


ferent places, had stirred a sense of our responsibility 
to each other and to the communities we touch, that 
manifested itself especially in visitation of meetings. 
It was not long after the yearly meeting of 1904 
that a small group of those thus interested—half of 
them members of the disbanded committee, one a re- 
corded minister—met together to strengthen each 
other by conference and fellowship. There was an 
exchange of information about meetings visited, and 
practical consideration of conditions, with earnest 
prayer, both silent and vocal, for the strengthening of 
spiritual life and‘living worship in all our meetings. 
After a few of these little conferences there was a 
call for a meeting with others who were supposed to 
be interested in the welfare of our smaller meetings. 
The inspiration of that gathering cannot soon be for- 
gotten. A most solemn silence came over us as we sat 
down together, realizing as never before, how many 
shared in profound concern for our yearly meeting, 
and how ready was our Master to own and help us. 


Two other conferences of this kind were held dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1904-1905. They were 
all very informal, and, like the meetings of the 
“smaller group” that called them, combined both 
practical discussion and seasons of waiting and prayer. 

No arrangements were made for organized or sys- 
tematic intervisitation of meetings, but simple visiting 
by concerned individuals was definitely encouraged. 

A large number of those who met are active men 
and women of early or middle life; but several of the 
older Friends, who have long given themselves to the 
work of the yearly meeting, also attended the meet- 
ings and gave wise counsel and very loving sympathy. 
Moreover, there were representatives of both large and 
small meetings, from country districts, from suburban 
towns and from our central city. 


The great practical need that these conferences 
made evident was “some book of information about 
the various meetings for worship.” Young Friends 
asked, “ Which are the small meetings, and how does 
one reach them?” The compilation of the “ Book of 
Meetings” was, therefore, undertaken by the “smaller 
eroup,” with valuable help from older Friends in col- 
lecting and sifting material, and financial aid from a 
large number. The book is a small one, that will go 
in a coat pocket. It gives a brief account of each reg- 
ular meeting for worship in the yearly meeting, of the 
few indulged or unofficial meetings, and of the closed 
meeting houses and some places where appointed 
meetings may be held. The information includes di- 
rections for reaching the meeting houses and a sugges- 
tion of the average attendance, with some statement 
indicating whether there is general or occasional vocal 
service, or whether the meetings are usually silent. 
In some instances other points are mentioned, showing 
special conditions as to presence or absence of clidren, 
character of neighborhood, ete. 

The times and places for meetings for discipline are 
also given, and there is a comparative table of the 
membership of each monthly meeting in 1881, 1899 
and 1904. A small map has been a very much appre- 
ciated feature. 
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Although this little book has been in circulation for 
only nine months, it has already seemed to meet a 
real need, The place it is filling in the yearly meet- 
ing was recently pointed out when, on the re-opening 
of a closed meeting house, the clerk of the monthly 
meeting was directed to inform the quarterly meeting, 
Tue Frrenp and “ The Book of Meetings.” 

In Third month last another general conference was 
held, very similar to those that preceded it, but espe- 
cially important because of several practical efforts 
that have resulted from it, owing to the encourage- 
ment and authority then given by “the approval. of 
Friends of spiritual weight and influence in the yearly 
meeting, of the formation of volunteer committees 
composed of Friends feeling a concern to undertake 
work for the help of smaller meetings.” 

The first development in this line. followed the 
holding of some public meetings in the court house at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., by a minister with a minute from 
his monthly meeting for religious service within the 
limits of the New Jersey meetings. The townspeople 
showed great appreciation of these meetings, and, in 
fact, all but the first were held at their request for 
“more Friends’ meetings.” 

This seemed an opening for Friends in John Wool- 
man’s town, but only a very tiny remnant now reside 
there, so few that during the winter the meeting 
house had been closed. Moreov er, the monthly meet- 
ing to which this meeting belongs ‘is too weak to give 
any help, and the quarterly meeting is hardly more 
able to offer assistance. 

There is, however, belonging to another quarterly 
meeting a large and strong meeting for worship at 
Moorestown, only half an hour from Mt. Holly by 
trolley or train. ‘Two members of the “smaller 
group,’ who live at Moorestown, called two confer- 
ences of the Friends there to consider their responsi- 
bility to the neighboring community. As a result, 
some Moorestown Friends volunteered to attend in 
turn the meeting at Mt. Holly. Appointments were 
made for two Friends for each First-day, and a clerk 
was chosen to keep a record of these appointments 
and of the reports from those attending. He also 
sends out each week a reminder to the two under 
appointment for the following First-day, and is con- 
sulted for help in providing a substitute, when neces- 
sary. The two often invite others to go with them, 
and one week there went from Moorestown sixteen, 
including three or four children. 


Mt. Holly Friends are doing all they can to make 
the meeting house attractive. They have put up a 
clearly-painted sign, giving a welcome to all, as well 
as a statement of holding of meetings. Formerly 
there was no sign at all, and few would have sup- 
posed the i inconspicuous house was a place of worship. 
They are now arranging to have the house repainted, 
and have lowered the high board fence that hid it 
from view. In the Sixth month they invited the pub- 
lic to a First-day afternoon meeting, and about sixty 
persons, counting Friends, came to hear Alfred C. 
Garrett speak on “ Silent Worship. ¥ 

In a very different neighborhood—a small country 


village, two miles from the nearest railroad, where 
Friends’ Meeting House is the only place of public 
worship—another interesting movement has started 
since the Third month conference. The Friend who 
knows most about it furnishes the following account: 


“ A volunteer committee was informally drafted to : 


help carry out a concern that had for some time been 
on the mind of a Friend to establish at Springfield 
Meeting, Penna., a mid-week evening class, or meet- 
ing, for conference and fellowship in the study of the 
teachings of our Saviour. 

“Springfield, a generation ago, was a strong meet- 
ing, but, owing largely to the removal of Friends from 
farm to town, the membership has become small, and 
many of the members are infirm from age. The reg- 
ular mid-week meeting was laid down some years ago. 

“An invitation was ~“aded to people of the 
neighborhood who are \ to join in, and now 
for something over four ‘hs the evening meetings. 
have been regularly held — «t attended by from eleven 
to twenty-five persons, mostly adults, the average 


attendance being quite as large as that of the First-_ 


day meeting. ‘Those who attended, however, are most 
of them not members of the meeting, but neighbors: 
who live close by. As before stated, most of the 
Friends, from infirmity of age, cannot be expected to 
get out in the evening. 

“The meeting opens with a short period of devo- 
tion, after which the class takes up a lesson on the life 
of Christ, following a lesson outline based upon that 
given in Stevens’s and Burton’s ‘Harmony of the 
Gospels.’ 
led by different persons from week to week. 

“This work has been started in the spirit, not of 
proselyting, but of desiring to make Springfield Meet- 
ing a center of spiritual help to the neighborhood. 
All who attend the class are encouraged to feel them- 
selves members having a full part in it, and all are 
encouraged to extend an invitation and the most sin- 
cere welcome to every one who feels like coming. 

“ After the lesson is completed, there is another 
period of devotion, sometimes with words of prayer or 
testimony. 

“The meetings have been held in a very quiet, 
Friendly manner; real spiritual sympathy and fellow- 
ship have prevailed, and it is felt that the Holy Spirit 
has been present as teacher and helper.” 

The Springfield Friends have just completed a 
thorough putting in order of the meeting house and 
surrounding premises. This summer many repre- 


sentatives of the families that formerly attended the 


meeting met there one First-day morning, and there 
was an unusually favored meeting. 

A third effort for helping a small meeting and its 
neighbors was the Tuckerton Conference, in the Sixth 
month. <A resident Friend invited those “ interested 
in small and declining meetings ” to go for a two-days’ 
visit to the New Jersey town where seventeenth cen- 
tury Friends used to assemble for a “ half-year’s meet- 
ing.” Now there are about fifteen Friends left here, 
and only during the summer is emeotige regularly 


t 


There is no regular teacher, the class being — 
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held, some of the Friends being unable to leave their 
homes i in winter. 


The eighteen visitors were accommodated in a 


Friend’s house and in a small and comfortable temper- 
ance hotel. Those who arrived on Sixth-day evening 
were asked to an informal reception, at the home of 
their host, to meet the members and. attenders of the 
little meeting. The next morning was spent in sailing 
and rowing, and in a visit to some Friends who live 
out of Tuckerton and never go to meeting. In the 
afternoon, when all had arrived, there was the confer- 
ence meeting, at which a brief history of Friends in 
this locality was followed by the presentation of four 
interesting subjects—the winning of new members 
to the Society, the possibilities of education, the inter- 
visitation of meetings by English Friends, and indi- 
vidual and organie responsibility. 


A public meeting was held in the evening, and the 
little room was full of attentive listeners as Alfred 
©. Garrett gave an address on “ The Commandments 
of Jesus.” A general invitation was given to all to 
attend the regular meeting for worship the next 
morning, when again the room was full, probably 
seventy or eighty being present, and there was a good 
meeting. 

Perhaps the greatest opportunity with the towns- 
people was at the Y. M. ©. A. meeting on First-day 
afternoon, where a large company of men listened to 
an unusually strong and stirring address on “ Help- 
fulness ” by President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford 
College. ee 


Of no small importance to the visitors were the 
talks between meetings on various subjects connected 
with our interest in the responsibilities of the meet- 
ings and members of our yearly meeting, and the 
stronger fellowship that came as we studied together 
one particular example of the problems before us. 

Inspired by the suecess of the Tuckerton Confer- 
ence, two who attended it are planning a similar one 
to strengthen the hands of Friends in a city where 


there is a large field for Christian influence and ser-_ 


vice, but where the meeting is small. Others are con- 
sidering what can be done for the encouragement of a 
remote and inaccessible little meeting, whose mem- 
bers seldom share the uplift of attending the yearly 
meeting and mingling with Friends from other places. 

Many other forms of service lie before us. Sug- 
gestive of their variety are three that have already 
appeared. First of these was the holding of special 


meetings of a very few for frank and free discussion 


of the situation of a meeting with peculiar difficulties, 
but increasing opportunity. The other two were con- 
cerns that came up in the last General Conference. 
One of these was in connection with a closed meeting 
house that is not very far from a little body of New 
York Friends who have no meeting place. This mat- 
ter has been privately laid before some members of 
New York Yearly Meeting. The other concern was 
for the publication of an invitation to our meetings 
explaining to strangers our ideals.and manner of wor- 
ship. This was referred to the “smaller. gtoup ” > for 
consideration. 


' 


This is a record of humble beginnings, not of ac- 
complished results. Yet we look forward with faith. 
For the motive that lies back of the little thus far done 
is a growing sense of the importance of what has been 
called “the vitalizing of our meetings for worship,” 
and the method of service in which we have chiefly 
encouraged each other is of the most practical and 
simple kind—* to go and sit and sympathize.” Our 
experience has proved to us that the essential ministry 
is not the spoken prayer or prophecy, but rather, what 
every humble Christian can give, genuine interest 
and sympathy and.love. It is also true that our ex- 
perience has proved that this essential ministry does 
frequently find vocal expression in the meeting as well 
as after it, even through those whose voices are sel- 
dom heard in meetings for worship. 

Already the movement has meant much to all who 
have felt the sympathy and fellowship in interest and 
service that it has brought. It is a spontaneous ex- 
pression of the widespread interest in our yearly meet- 
ing and in Quakerism that has shown itself in other 
ways also. We trust it may in turn be a factor in 
deepening that interest, and in promoting the spiritual 
life of which we increasingly feel the importance and 
our lack as we learn the value and the responsibility 
of our inheritance as “ Friends of Truth.” 

1502 Green Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 


REPORT OF WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


The weather was ideal from the beginning, and all 
who attended seemed to feel the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit inspiring and helpful, and point- 
ing to larger and better work for the future. 

The meeting on Ministry and Oversight convened 
at 2 o’clock Ninth month 13th with a large gathering 
of ministers and elders, deeply appreciative of the 
needs of the church and keenly alert to catch any 
helpful suggestions. A very striking feature of the 
opening session was the absence of visiting ministers, 
only one being present. The reports brought out 
some of the vital needs of the local meetings and a 
weighty concern rested with the Friends to rise. to 
these needs and bring the church up through every 
difficulty and hindrance to the larger usefulness in- 
tended and reached by a faithful ministry and prac- 
tical, self-sacrificing membership. 

By the opening of the Yearly Meeting a number 
of visiting ministers had arrived, and these entered 
into the ‘feeling of need which had already been 
shown by the local ministry. An optimistic view was 
taken, and the ministrations of the Word throughout 
the Yearly Meeting were characterized by hopeful- 
ness. The keynote sounded full and clear for a larger 
evangelism, broader scholarship and deeper spiritu- 
ality, and great confidence was expressed that the 
greatest revival in our history is almost upon us. 
Almost a score of persons accepted Christ either in 
forgiveness of sins or the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
in power for service. 

Some of the causes for rejoicing were shown in 
the fact that 1,158 persons had been converted during 
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the past year, and the net increase of membership as 
reported was 349. 

More pastors are giving their entire time to the 
work, more pastoral visiting done, more money paid 
out for pastoral work, more for evangelism and more 
for new meeting houses. One significant cause for 
rejoicing was pointed out in the reports which said, 
“thirty-six persons give evidence of a call to the min- 
istry.”’ 

Visiting ministers with credentials were as follows: 
Arthur B. and Edna Hill Chilson, Rebecea J. Picker- 
ing, Jacob Baker, Lydia Hoath, Evangeline Reams, 
a member, and Edward Mott, from Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing; Frank C. Stanley, Alice C. Lawrence, William 
J. Cleaver, Martha E. Barber, Benjamin J. Mills 
and Clarence M. Case, from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing; Frank Barrett, Josephus Hoskins, Nathan T. 
Frame and Ada E. Lee from Wilmington; Mary E. 
K. Edwards, Oregon; and Mary A. Sibbitt, Kansas. 
One characteristic feature of this Yearly Meeting is 
that twenty or more devotional meetings are held in 
the house or on the grounds during the six days of 
our annual feast. 

This year nine visiting ministers were present with- 
out credentials, and together the entire visiting min- 
isterial force preached a full, well-rounded gospel 
of hope and cheer to the church and the world. Many 
thousand people, especially on the Sabbath, heard 
the gospel message, but there were many other thou- 
sands who did not stop to hear a word from the 
preaching stands. 


The Earlham College reports and the educational 
work at large were encouraging. More students at- 
tended Earlham last year than at any previous time. 
One hundred and twenty-four students took work in 
the Biblical Department. The new $30,000 library 
building, the gift of Andrew Carnegie, is to be begun 
this fall, and it is hoped it will be in readiness for 
occupancy by the opening of the school year in 1907. 
At the close of the educational session dedicatory 
exercises were held for the new Central Academy 
building, now almost completed. President R. L. 
Kelly, from Earlham College, gave the principal ad- 
dress. 


The Peace Department made a fine showing this 
year. Wilson 8. Doan, an attorney from Indian- 
apolis, gave a strong address on “The Young Man 
and the Flag.” He said: “The witness of the nations 
is, ‘They that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword,’ ‘He serves his country best who serves his 
home best.’ ” 

Elizabeth Stanley, State lecturer for the W. C. T. 
U., gave a stirring address on “Social Purity,” in 
which she gave many helpful thoughts and sugges- 
tions. 


The Christian Endeavor reports told of seven new 
societies organized and an increase of sixty-six active 
members over last year. The superintendent, Estella 
C. Morrow, had been kept in the field four months, 
from which much good had resulted. She was con- 
tinued in the work, and will spend some time in 


the field again. Richard Haworth gave the address 
of the evening, on “Jesus and Power.” Many hearts 
were touched and many lives made better through the 
efforts of the Endeavorers. 

During the missionary session a touching incident 
occurred when the clerk read a telegram just received 
from Dr. B F. Andrews, in Mexico, as follows: “All 
well. Read Ps. 27.” Our hearts had been tendered 
two days before by the announcement that on the 16th 
the Catholics expected to attack all Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Mexico, and many prayers had been 
offered for the Divine protection of them all. The 
telegram caused great rejoicing, and the audience sang 
heartily, “Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 
Everet Morgan, a returned missionary from Mexico, 
gave a short address on our own work, and Arthur 
Chilson spoke for Africa. 

One entire session was given to the suppression of 
the liquor traffic, at which Mary A. Sibbitt gave a 
strong address. The Yearly Meeting adopted the 
following: ‘We suggest that our Five Years’ Meet- 
ing, to be held next year, join heartily in the call of 
our Presbyterian brethren to hold a conference of the 
churches on the suppression of the liquor traffic.” 

The Bible School Department goes next year into 
new hands, Prof. Edmund Albertson, Vermilion 
Grove, Ill., being selected as superintendent. P. W. 
Raidabaugh, the outgoing superintendent, gave a re- 
port, in which the schools were shown to be in good 
shape. He had held twenty-three conferences and 
given forty addresses. There will be no Bible Assem- 
bly and Endeavor Convention held next year on ac- 
count of the Bible Institute of Indiana, Western and 
Wilmington Yearly Meetings being held in our limits 
at Plainfield—the latter part of July next. 


Nores. 


A proposition is being considered by a judicious 
committee to ask the Five Years’ Meeting to eliminate 
associate membership and restore birthright member- 
ship. 

Thomas C. Brown was elected presiding clerk after 
having been away from the desk for five years. He 
had formerly served as clerk for ten consecutive years. 

Lewis E Stout was continued as superintendent of 
evangelistic and pastoral work. 

The reading course for ministers and workers for 
the coming year includes two books, viz.: ““A History 
of the Friends in America” and “Barclay’s Apology.” 
Richard Haworth, Kokomo, Ind., was reappointed 
superintendent, and the outline for the course of 
study will be printed in the Yearly Meeting minutes. 

In reporting the membership, one entire Quarterly 
Meeting is omitted from the statistics for the third 
consecutive time. This makes it appear that our 
membership is several hundred smaller than it really 
is. 


The State School for Boys furnished the music for 
the temperance session. They have a fine chorus of 
voices and furnished excellent music. 

Esther G. Frame, whose minute was read, was 
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unable to attend Yearly Meeting on account of sick- 
ness. 

Delegates were appointed to the Five Years’ Meet- 
ing. Alternates will not be appointed until next 
year. 


Sone Views on Present Day Copirs. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO PASTORAL 
WORK AND PREACHING. 


BY J. EDWIN JAY. 


| Read before Friends’ University Monthly Meet- 
ing of Ministry and Oversight. | 


A problem of problems for Quakerism to-day is the 
problem of method. This is a vital thing far beyond 
the common observation. How to go out and how to 
come in was a wise prayer for Solomon to make. It 
is our prayer, the prayer of now. How to adjust our 
workable forces to the real needs of the time, how to 
appreciate and utilize varieties of talent in a way to 
be most helpful to varieties of conditions, how to drop 
the obsolete but keep and use the potent; in fact, how 
to have a distinctive and consistent Quaker method 
of procedure with ready power of initiative, whether 
in the conduct of meetings for worship or in the ac- 
complishment of pastoral duties, these are the things 
which we should greatly desire to see realized in fast 
developing our new Quakerism. 

It is a great error to regard method as less import- 
ant than doctrine. Method and doctrine are interre- 
lated. Method is related to doctrinal belief as the 
reaper to the golden grain of the harvest field. An 
old, rickety machine bedraggles the grain and wastes 
it. Method must be the consistent and harmonious 
putting forth of mental and physical activities to real- 
ize our motives in worship, in personal experience, in 
social welfare, and in the extension of our cause. 
Quaker method must be flexible, it is true, but it can 
have outlines of procedure reasonably fixed without 
falling into hurtful formality. It can have pillars 
and tent-pins without becoming a Solomon’s temple. 
By all means let us have something Quakerly. If we 
fall into a semi-Episcopal, quasi-Quaker method our 
Quakerism becomes dry, apologetic, half-dying. 

Some have already sounded this note of unrest. 
The correspondence column of Tur AMERICAN 
Frrenp has had mere than one plaintive query this 
year, asking, What is worth while in Quakerism? I 
might put the question abruptly, Are we worth sav- 
ing? Will our children of this generation bless us 
for the inheritance we leave them through the Quak- 
erism of the present? If such reflections as these are 
going on in the minds of some, it indicates that our 
present church status is not commending itself in a 
hopeful way to some. But is despair any relief? Is 
cowardice a virtue? Is not the proverb a practical 
one, that necessity is the mother of invention? If 
our need is great, great shall be our heroism. If 
there is anything sacred in a consecration, if there is 
any obligation when a great trust is given us, then 
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for the sake of those who have gone before us, 
for the sake of those to come after us we must esteem 
it worth while to devote ourselves to the task of a new 
Quakerism, to face heroically the problems that un- 
derlie the salvation and happiness of so many and per- 
petuate the inheritance received from our noble an- 
cestry. 

But we must always bear in mind that the pre-sup- 
position of success in any system is the effectiveness 
of its human agency. No system nor method will 
work without men and women work it; and, after all, 
with us, this is a big part of the problem, for our men 
and women, our youth and all to become affected 
with the spirit of “doing.” There is no value in 
forces that lie unused, however great the possibili- 
ties. Right here is a principle that we should note. 
While not sighing for the “ good old times of the 
past,” as some would, I am convinced that, in the 
past, because our activities were running low and the 
human agency became lifeless, then in our zeal when 
the breaking-up time did come we threw aside many 
precious things, and discarded principles that have 
never been restored, nor has any good substitute been 
found. 

Now I for one am willing to go back and pick up 
such valuables as can be used and give them a place 
in our New Quakerism. 

To generalize, the problems of method which are 
vital to our future may be stated as follows: (1) 
The problems relating to pastoral work and preach- 
ing; (2) The problems relating to religious educa- 
tion; and (3) The problems relating to evangelism 
and church extension; (4) A fourth I will add not as 
vital, but as significantly important, that of philan- 
thropy and missions. And there are others which 
we cannot touch. 


To many it may seem that the pastoral matter 
has been settled. It is only introduced, not settled. 
This much only is well settled, namely, that pastoral 
work and purposeful preaching are necessary ele- 
ments in Quakerism just as much as they are in other 
denominational bodies. This much is what we have 
gained, but it is a great gain nevertheless, for it de- 
fines our task. Upon these well-determined elements 
we can build. The advocates of our present “ Pas- 
toral System ” have contributed a great and positive 
benefit to Quakerism by pressing the fact of pastoral 
need. 


A good many Friends feel uneasy if one speaks of 
our prevailing pastoral system in any but a lauda- 
tory manner. But are there not dangers in a blind 
committal? The system we now have may be the 
best that we could hope for at this stage of the evo- 
lution of our New Quakerism; but is it the best that 
we want or that we are capable of making for our- 
selves? Have we reached a stage in our evolution of 
methods where we can pause in satisfaction and say, 
“See! this is Quakerism?” Indeed, the stage to 
which we really have come is a crisis. Shall we forge 
right on condoning within our system certain fash- 
ions and tendencies that must ultimately shift us from 
our entire doctrinal base? Or shall we choose the 
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better alternative—confess our need, confer earn- 
estly and confidingly with one another, appropriate 
the good and eliminate the bad, and thus work out 
our New Quakerism? The latter is our choice. We 
cannot break off violently from present methods; we 
ean only evolve out of them just so fast as we can 
ereate other and better ways that will take prece- 
dence by reason of inherent superiority. Let us then 
be open-eyed to our needs, humble before our faults, 
but heroic and confident in mutual efforts at better- 
ment. 
(To be continued. ) 


The International Desson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
TENTH MONTH 1, 1906 


THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 


Mark 12: 28-34 ; 38-44, 


LESSON I. 


GoLpDEN TEXT: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart. 
Mark 12: 30. 


DAILY READINGS. 
Pigeons Tenth mo, 1.—The two greatcommandments, Mark 12: 28-34; 

Third-day, Tenth mo. 2.,—Another account. Matt. 22: 34-46. 

Fourth-day, Tenth mo, 3.—Practical religion. Rom, 12; 9-21. 

Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 4.—The great commandment. Deut. 6: 1-13. 

Sixth-day, Tenth mo, 5.—Love for others, Lev, 19: 9-18. 

Seventh-day, Tenth mo, 6.—The old commandment. 2 John, 

First-day, Tenth mo. 7.—Convincing words. John 7: 32-46. 

Time.—Early in April, 30 A.D. 

Place.—The court of the Temple in Jerusalem. 

Rulers.—Same as in previous lessons. 

Parallel Account.—Matthew 22: 34-46. 

The lesson follows in teaching and spirit Lesson 12 
of the last Quarter (Mark 12: 13-27). 

28. ‘* And one of the scribes came, and heard them 
questioning together, and knowing that he had an- 
swered them well, asked him, What commandment is 
the first of all?” R.V. Matthew says he was a law- 
yer, that is, one skilled in the Jewish Law—a teacher 
of the Mosaic Law. This scribe seems to have been 
an honest, unprejudiced man. He was a Pharisee. 
“Well.” Finely, admirably. ‘ What.” Literally, 
“ what kind.” The question is, ‘‘ What kind of a com- 
mandment is to rank first ?” 


29. “ The first is, Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is one.” Jesus refers him at once to 
the familiar Deuteronomic version of the Decalogue. 
(Deut. 6: 4, 5.) In fact, good Jews repeated these 
twice every day. The unity of the Deity was an es- 
sential belief differentiating the Jew from the Gen- 
tiles round him. 


30. The whole being should love God. The heart 
is the seat of the affections, and indeed of the whole 
man; the other statements are added to clear away 
any possible doubts. ‘Soul,’ often translated 
“life,” means the man himself as an individual en- 
tity. “ Mind.” The understanding. Love, true love 
as here indicated, is an all-embracing affection—nho 
function can be exercised, nothing conceived, nothing 
done without reference to this all-pervading love. 

31. “ The second is this.” R. V.. Note that the 


seribe did not ask for the second, but Jesus evidently 
wished to show that the first must not, and indeed 
cannot, stand alone. The sum of all duty—all right- 
eousness is comprised in these two, and the second is 
the test of the first. No man ean truly love God and 
not love his neighbor. This ‘“ second command- 
ment ” does not, in the Old Testament, follow the 
first; it-is taken from. Leviticus 19: 18, when neigh- 
bor evidently means fellow Jew. Jesus, by His Para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan, had forever extended the 
definition so as to include all men. Compare Rom. 
18:9; Gal. 5:14; James 2:8. “ There is none other 
commandment greater than these.” The more all 
the others are examined; the more the highest relig- 
ious and ethical duties, if-it is permissible to separate 
them, are investigated, the clearer it will be seen that 
these two cover everything. 

32, 33. “ Of a truth, Master, thou hast well said 
that he is one,” etc. R. V. He was honest enough 
to see that Jesus had indeed in simplicity and in truth 
stated the very heart of the matter. The scribe seems 
to be quoting Christ’s words. 

34. “ Answered discreetly.” The only time this: 
special word is used in the New Testament. It means 
“as one who thought for himself,” or “ intelligent- 
ly.” “Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 
Jesus said that the man really believed that the re- 
quirements of God were primarily spiritual; that 
moral requirements were far ahead of external ob- 
servances, and holding this opinion he needed but lit- 
tle more to bring him into the kingdom. He needed 
faith for one thing. ‘ And no man after that durst 
ask him any question.” They had been unable to 
entangle him; his answers had been references to the 
book on which they professed to rest their own teach- 
ing, and in each case their questioning had recoiled 
upon themselves. He had not been willing to debate: 
with them, but had stated broad principles which they 
could not controvert, and which they and all his hear- 
ers felt in their hearts were true. 

Whether Jesus at once went on with what is re- 
corded in verses 35-87 is not clear. 

38. Some time during this day’s teaching he spoke 
the sentences in verses 38-44. “ Beware of the 
scribes.” He was now addressing both his disciples: 
and the people. Compare Matt. 23: 1-39; Luke 20: 
45-47. He pictures them as self-seeking, ambitious 
men. All the things mentioned mean prominence in 


the eyes of men. 


39. “ Uppermost rooms.” Better, “ chief places.” 


‘“ Room ” means: “ place,” as in our phrase, “‘ There 

. . ? 

is no room for you,”’ meaning, *‘ There is no place for 
>] oS) 

you.” 


40. A continuation of the practices of the scribes. 
“Damnation.” “Condemnation,” the meaning 
which the older word had when the A. V. was made. 

41-44. One of Mark’s graphic pictures which needs: 
little comment. It was a practical illustration of what 
Jesus had been saying. Note “ the contrast betweer 
the outward meagerness and inward richness of the 
widow’s service, and the outward ostentation and in- 
ward barrenness of the Pharisees’ religion.” 
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Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave.; Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH SEVENTH, 1906. 
CHRIST’S LIFE. 
X. THE COMMANDMENTS HE LEFT US: OUR OBEDIENCE. 


(Consecration meeting. ) 
John 15: 1-17 

Second-day, Tenth mo. 1.—Obedient and fruitful. Matt. 13: 18-23. 
Third-day, Tenth mo, 2.—Obedience and eternal life. Matt, 19: 16-22. 
Fourth-day, Tenth mo, 3,—Hearing and doing, Luke 6 ; 46-49. 
Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 4.—Watching and obeying. Luke 12 :35-40. 
Sixth-day, Tenth mo, 5.—Following and serving. John 12: 20-26. 
Seventh-day, Tenth mo. 6.—Knowing and doing. Rom. 2: 7-13, 


The only freedom that is worth while is the free- 
dom to choose and pursue the best. People who re- 
fuse to “ give up their liberty ” by taking Christ as 
king do not see the bondage in which they are—bond- 
age to a false notion, to a blind guide, to an evil 
choice. , 

If Christ offered elective courses, doubtless many 
who reject Him now would enroll themselves in His 
school. Few people are so opposed to all righteousness 
as not to indorse some things that Jesus taught. But 
He knows that no half-way measures will answer. 
” means not only to the charmed home 
at Bethany, or to the feast at Simon’s house. Geth- 
semane and Calvary lay also in His path, and “a dis- 
ciple is not above his master.” 

The Sermon on the Mount is high morals, but un- 
less one’s life is based deeper than morality much of 
this magna charta of the Christian life has as little 
actual meaning as a photographic reproduction of the 
code of Hammurabi.. It abounds in conditions, im- 
plicit, but as essential as if stated in terms; and obedi- 
ence is the key that opens the door of these 
“ blesseds.” 

Where are the men who disobey? The prison is 
their caravansary, the insane asylum their more mer- 
ciful Gerasa, and the poorhouse their refuge. It is 
such as they of whom the Psalmist wrote, “‘ They are 


- like the chaff.” God’s commands are written in the 
constitution of man—physical, intellectual and spir- 


itual, and departure from them means danger. 
They are not grievous. ‘“ He knoweth our frame,” 
and even when His laws seem to hedge us about, it 
is that we may be kept in a safe way. But “he that 
breaketh a hedge, a serpent shall bite him.” 
Sometimes the intimations as to God’s choices for 
us are so gentle that we wish for something more 
positive, more compelling. But has any one ever re- 
gretted giving Him the benefit of the doubt? Some 
one has said, “ I find that when I am abiding in Christ 
and doing His will, there is no time for disputing 
about His plans, or even suggesting other plans.” 


Science is a good piece of furniture for a man to 
have in an upper chamber, provided he has common 
sense on the ground floor.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


EXTRACTS FROM QUARTERLY REPORT. 
Seventh month 2d, 1906. 
KAIMOSI STATION, 
EVANGELISTIC DEPARTMENT. 


In this branch of the work there has been the usual 
sowing of the seed of the kingdom. As in the time 
of Christ and until this day, some falls by the way- 
side only to be trodden down or caught away, some 
upon rocky soil lacking moisture and depth of earth, 
some among thorns where the affairs of this life pre- 
dominate; but other, we are thankful to believe, falls 
into good ground and is bringing forth fruit to the 
glory of God. Time and again those who seem to be 
imbibing the truth and nearing the kingdom are 
swept away by the powers of darkness. Many such 
who have gone from us are followed by prayer, and 
we trust may yet be saved. A few outside local na- 
tives are, we believe, being wrought upon by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Only two of our converts are now living at Kai- 
mosi, but their lives are encouraging to us. One of 
these for three months past has handed to the mission 
a part of his monthly wages as a voluntary offering 
to be used in the work of the Lord. The privilege of 
intrusting these in a special class for Bible study is 
one fraught with much pleasure and great blessing. 
We believe they are truly seeking to follow after 
righteousness. 

The local itinerating trips have yielded encourage- 
ment. As supplementary to and a feeder for the regu- 
lar services on the station we are convinced that they 
are of great value. This effort on our part not only 
helps to assure the natives of our interest in them, 
but it brings us into much closer touch and sympa- 
thy with them and their real problems of life than 
any amount of mingling simply on the station could 
possibly do. 

On May 16th a native burial was attended in re- 
sponse to a request from Isiau, the chief of the de- 
ceased person. 

There is great and constant need of patience with 
the people born and reared in heathen darkness, and 
of faith in the promises of God. We are often re- 
minded of the words once heard that the most suc- 
cessful missionary is the one who will patiently, per- 
sistently and systematically sow the seed, keep at it, 
and hang on the longest without being discouraged. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bearing his 
sheaves with him.” (Ps. 126: 5, 6.) 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


’ The sehool-work has continued with an attendance 
of about thirty. Kweto, one of our converts and the 
farthest advanced scholar, has had charge, under our 
oversight, of the school. 
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Some of our workmen are learning more rapidly 
than we had anticipated. One of the older ones who 
has been employed as a laborer for about three years 
is slow of speech. When we arranged last Febru- 
ary for all of the employees to attend school, some 
of the natives said, laughingly, “ Oh, Kadongi will 
never learn to read.” But we notice that old, slow, 
stuttering Kadongi is learning about as fast as some 
of the others. 

It seemed best that Onduso (the boy chief) and 
his companions should be transferred to the Church 
Missionary Society, who have opened a station not 
far from Onduso’s home. This has been done agree- 
ably to the Government and all others concerned. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The dispensary work for the past quarter has aver- 
aged about seven patients per day. In April two mis- 
sionaries from another society spent a few days at 
Kaimosi under medical care, and Dr. Blackburn was 
called in May to attend the C. M. S. missionaries at 
Maseno (west of our Maragoli station), who were 
down with fever. Dr. Blackburn has himself had 
some remittent fever during the quarter, and Ade- 
laide W. Hole had her first slight attack a few days 
ago. But we are thankful that no serious illness has 
overtaken us; especially so as the past few months 
seem to have marked a period of an unusual amount 
of fever in this part of the Protectorate. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


During the month of April a thatch shed 25x35 
feet was erected and sundry repairs made so that 
early in May the saw mill could again be operated. 
Some sawing was done throughout May and June 
to supply a little much-needed lumber for various 
purposes. Part of it has been used in making rough 
doors, window frames, ete., for the first temporary 
buildings at Lirhanda, our new outstation in Kaka- 
mega District. 

A large amount of labor has recently been expend- 
ed in improving the station roads and grounds in gen- 
eral. While there is still plenty of room for further 
and constant work in this direction, you will be 
pleased to know that the grounds of Kaimosi station 
present a better appearance than ever before. These 
things, with a little garden work added, have occupied 
the time of our workmen during the quarter. 


NOTES IN GENERAL. 


We are thankful that the outstation at Lirhanda 
has been made possible. Early in June the first nec- 
essary buildings were commenced, and it is hoped 
that those who are to have charge of the new out- 
post may take possession the latter part of the pres- 
ent month. The land, amounting to fifty acres, has 
been surveyed, including good spring water. 

As you pray often for the work and workers at 
Kaimosi and Maragoli stations do not fail to remem- 
ber Lirhanda, your youngest child. We earnestly de- 
sire that each station may be a center from which 
shall emanate streams of living water to give life and 
beauty in this dry and thirsty land. 

d 8 Bl a ey Pio 


MARAGOLI STATION. 


The daily service has been continued during the 
quarter, with two servies on Sunday. The average 
week-day attendance has been about thirty, and on 
Sunday it has been larger. 

In these we have made use of Cherubini Matolas 
and the two converts who are here, and believe their 
testimony has been used of God besides being bene- 
ficial to the boys themselves. We are glad to be able 
to report the faithfulness of these helpers. One of 
the converts has shown a growing grasp of the truths 
of the gospel which is gratifying. © 

School has been held five days a week, with an at- 
tendance of about twenty-five. Several boys have 
learned to read their own language during the five 
months since the school was started, and in order that 
they may read the Bible in their own tongue there is 
urgent need of translation work. 

The labor allowed has been less than was needa 
to get the station in order and keep it neat while doing 
necessary garden work and repairs. 

All temporary buildings are rapidly going to pieces 
and will have to be replaced before many months 
pass. The mission house has hardly been tolerable 
during rainy weather, and all our natives are com- 
plaining of their houses. 

The rapid decay of houses and the need of accom- 
modation for visitors have induced us to begin a new 
pole and thatch house. 

In the past quarter a plot of land for Maragoli, 
1,520 feet square, containing forty acres, has been 


surveyed. E. i Rees. 


Educational. 


WHITTIER COLLEGE. 


Those who have rejoiced with Whittier College in 
the successful completion of the recent canvass for an 
additional endowment of $100,000 will be interested 
in knowing that the college authorities consider this 
the beginning rather than the end of their efforts 
along financial lines. 

It is now announced that comprehensive plans have _ 
been formulated to add one million dollars to the 
assets of Whittier College within the next eight 
years, this amount to be raised in four equal, biennial 
installments. 

The canvass for raising the first installment of 
$250,000 has been begun already, and the friends of 
the college have no thought other than that of rais- 
ing the amount within the next two years. 

California Friends believe fervently in the old 
idea of a “‘ guarded education,” and they hope soon 
to offer at Whittier College, educational advantages 
unsurpassed for collegiate training, under environ- 
ments most favorable to the development. of strong, 
Christian character. 

This project, attempted on such a splendid scale, 
certainly ought to interest Friends everywhere. 
Words of cheer, practical suggestions, and offers of 
material aid will be helpful at any time, and espe- 
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cially now. The hardest part of such a task is always 
the beginning. 

Rayner W. Kelsey has been appointed financial 
agent to carry on the canvass and communications 
with regard to it should be addressed to him. He is 
at present doing graduate work in the University of 
California, and his address during the coming year 
will be 2214 Haste Street, Berkeley, California. 


Correspondence. 


To THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Years ago, when Friends held quiet meetings, there was 
drowsiness among the members while at meeting, and while 
we have much more preaching, singing and noise now than then, 
we still have sleepers. The writer belongs to that class, and I 
have been doing a little thinking as to the cause and remedy. 

The child in its mother’s arms goes to sleep while the mother 
sweetly sings the bye-bye tune, because it has confidence in its 
mother, and has heard the song many a time before. The 
church member goes to sleep for practically the same reasons— 
he has heard the sermon many a time before, has confidence in 
the speaker and also in the doctrinal subject. Our mind re- 
ports: It’s all right, and so we rest. 

But let the speaker strike out on a different tune and on a 
subject which we are students of or are growing in that direc- 
tion, and see how quickly we start up and fix our eyes on the 
speaker and try to catch every word that comes from his lips. 

The remedy is for the speaker to speak to the condition of 
the sleepers, and put the sleepers to some kind of work 
which they are interested in, and they will not get sleepy. 


Los Angeles, Cal. JOHN A. PIKE. 


| Things of Interest Anong Ourselves. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND Pups. Co.: 


Iam very giad to have such a paper as the organ 
for our Society in America, and I feel its careful peru- 
sal will tend toward making us and keeping us broad- 
minded and spiritual Friends. 

Yours truly, 


M. HELENA NASE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan., opened the 12th instant 
with a good enrollment. 


Charles White, who has been pastor in the meeting at Earl- 
ham, la., for two years, will remain another year. 


Milo E. Rees is now located at New Providence, Ia., and 
expects to do pastoral work in Honey Creek Meeting. 


W. F. Chalfant, formerly of New Westville, O., will do pas- 
toral work in Cadiz and Kennard (Indiana) Meetings. 


The Friends of Earlham, Ia., have undertaken the support of 
Sada Stanley, who is a member of that meeting and who is 
in Jamaica as missionary at Annatto Bay. 


Little Mary Hoxie Jones, daughter of Rufus M. Jones, was 
suddenly taken with a very serious illness during her father’s 
absence in England. She is now slowly recovering. 


Thomas E, Williams is to remain for another year at Port- 
land, Ind., where the work is progressing in a healthy way. 
The meeting has grown during the past year and a number of 
the best families in the city have joined Friends. 


H. Lavinia Baily has written a valuable booklet on Hugo Gro- 
tius and his plan for promoting international peace. It is pub- 
lished by the Peace Association of Friends in America. The 
booklet is very timely, and deserves a wide reading. 


Whittier College opened amid ideal surroundings a week ago 
Third-day. The day was bright and sunny, and a large audi- 
ence assembled at the college. The different members of the 
faculty were called upon to make short talks. They responded 
beautifully. 


Dr. James Ellis, a well-known minister of Friends from In- 
diana, has been doing acceptable gospel work in Springdale 
Quarterly Meeting, Kan., while ‘visiting his brother Samuel, 
near McLouth. He is now over 80 years old, but still has con- 


siderable of the vigor of his younger days. 
tend Kansas Yearly Meeting. 


Adela Hunt Davis, whose obituary appears in this issue, was 
a native of North Carolina, a granddaughter of Nathan Hunt, 
and a graduate of New Garden Boarding School. Her husband, 
Bartlett Y. Davis, was called from her when their seven chil- 
dren were yet small, and at the opening of the Civil War she 
emigrated west, finally settling in Douglas County, Kan., in 
1862. She was the mother of James M. Davis, of New York; 
Martha E. Stanley, of Wichita, Kan., and Della H. Rowntree, 
of Whittier, Cal., all of whom are well known. 


The first quarterly meeting of Friends in Idaho, to be known 
as Boise Valley Quarterly Meeting, was held at New Hope, near 
Star, Idaho, Eighth month 25th, 1906. Representatives from 
each of the three monthly meetings comprising the quarterly 
meeting were present. The committee appointed by Oregon 
Yearly Meeting to establish the new meeting was represented by 
Lewis I. Hadley, of Portland, and James P. Price, of Newberg 
The occasion was one of great blessing both through the min- 
istry of the word and the manifest presence of the Holy Spirit. 
A number of persons, both old and young, received special bless- 
ings, and the whole body of believers was strengthened and en- 
couraged. Aaron Bray was made clerk of the quarterly meet- 
ing. Friends in Idaho are impressed by the large and hopeful 
field of promise before them. The next quarterly meeting will 
be held at Mountain View Meeting, five miles west of Caldwell, 
on the fourth Seventh-day in 11th month. 


Rufus M. Jones returned from England by steamer Carmania, 
landing in New York on the 19th instant. He has been away 
from home only about a month. He gave a course of lectures 
at the Bakewell Summer School, attended meeting in York, 
gave an address on “ Worship” at Acomb, and addressed a 
large company of Searboro Friends in the pavilion at Scalby. 
He devoted some days to the work now going forward for an 
extensive history of Quakerism. A conference of those who 
are working on the history was held in the library of the late 
John Wilhelm Rowntree, and much progress in the undertak- 
ing was made. After the summer school closed, Rufus M. Jones 
spent four delightful days of rest with Thomas Hodgkin and 
his family at Bonskeid, in the Scottish Highlands. 


He expects to at- 


BORN. 


PAINTER.—At Damascus, O., Ninth month 17th, 1906, to Wal- 
ter S. Painter and wife, a son and daughter, Lowell and Mil- 
dred. 


MARRIED. 


Coprock—Hosrson.—At Damascus, 0., Eighth morth 8th, 
1906, Ralph S. Coppock and Laura Hobson, 


MEADER—DARDEN.—On the 12th of Ninth month, 1906, Leslie 
O. Meader, of North Sandwich Meeting, N. H., and Eunice M. 
Darden, of Piney Woods Meeting, N. C. 


ParTInNcton—Hosson.—At Damascus, O., Eighth month 8th, 
1906, Elezer Partington and Flora Hobson. 


DIED. 


Branson.—At Santa Barbara, Cal., Fourth month 18th, 1906, 
Levi Branson, aged 71 years. The deceased was a birthright 
member of Friends. 


Davis.—At the home of Samuel F. Davis, Hesper, Kan... 
Ninth month Ist, 1906, Adela Hunt Davis, in her 82d year. 
She was one of the faithful pioneer Friends of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting. 


Ginson.—At Salem, Ia., Ninth month 16th, 1906, Anna Mary, 
wife of Isaac T. Gibson, and daughter of Allen and Rhoda 
Hiatt, deceased, aged over 71 years. Her life abounded in the 
fruit of the Spirit. In the strenuous work of her husband for 
the freedmen, Indians, peace and prohibition she was a hopeful, 
courageous helpmeet. Her late ten years of invalidism proved 
the constancy of divine grace. : 


Hocxett.—At Westboro, O., Eighth month 26th, 1906, 
Thomas Hockett, in his 89th year. He was a birthright mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and throughout his life an ex- 
ample of Christian manhood. 


Sreppom.—At her home in Richmond, Ind., Ninth month 12th, 
1906, Deborah M. Steddom, in her 80th year. She was a birth- 
right member of Friends, and at the time of her death a mem- 
ber of East Main Street Meeting, Richmond, Ind. 
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Events aud Conunents. 


President Roosevelt has extended the 
eight-hour day law to all public works 
under the supervision of any department 
of the government. 


The Jews have. just celebrated the 
birthday of their 5667th year. Next 
Sixth-and Seventh-days they will cele- 
brate the Atonement. 


A sévere typhoon visited Hong Kong, 
China, last week, destroying many ves- 
sels and thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property. One report says that five thou- 
sand Chinese lost their lives. 
bor is a total wreck. 


An interesting comment on the situa- 
tion in Japan is suggested by a short 
quotation from a Presbyterian mission- 
ary recently returned from that country. 
She says: “There is a great demand for 
educated women in Japan. The Japan- 
ese want such women as wives. They 
are no longer content to have their. fe- 
males reared in igrforance, as was the 
case a generation ago.” 


Secretary Taft and his assistant, 
Bacon, have been conferring with the 
leaders in Cuba during the past week, 


THE WAY OUT. 


Change of Food Brought Success and 
Happiness. 


An ambitious, but delicate, girl, after 
failing to go through school on account 
of nervousness and hysteria, found in 
‘Grape-Nuts the only thing that seemed 
to build her up and furnish her the peace 
of health, 


“From infancy,” she says, “JI have not 
been strong. Being ambitious to learn at 
any cost, I finally got to the High School, 
but soon had to abandon my studies on 
account of nervous prostration and hys- 
teria. 

“My food did not agree with me; I 
grew thin and despondent. J could not 
enjoy the simplest social affair, for I suf- 
fered constantly from nervousness in 
Spite of all sorts of medicines. 

“This wretched condition continued 
until I was twenty-five, when I became 
interested in the letters of those who had 
cases like mine and who were being 
cured by eating Grape-Nuts. 

“T had little faith, but procured a box 
and after the first dish I experienced a 
peculiar satisfied feeling that I had never 
gained from any ordinary food. I slept 
and rested better that night, and in a 
few days began to grow stronger. 

“T had a new feeling of peace and 
restfulness. In a few weeks, to my great 
joy, the headaches and nervousness left 
me and life became bright and hopeful. 
I resumed my studies, and later taught 
ten months with ease—of course using 
Grape-Nuts every day. It is now four 
years since I began to use Grape-Nuts; 
I am the mistress of a happy home and 
the old weakness has never returned.” 
‘Name given by Postum Company, Battle 
Creek, ‘Mich. 


“'There’s a reason.” Read the little 
ibook, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


The har-. 


_and at the present writing have aband- 


oned the idea of affecting a reconciliation 
without the forcible intervention of the 
United States. Just what, this may 
mean is uncertain, A limited protector- 
ate may serve the purpose, or it may 
lead to permanent annexation. 


The Russian Premier, Stolypin, has 
responded to the outery against the mer- 
ciless murdering of Jews, a recent revolt- 
ing example ‘of which took place in 
SiedIce. “ “He announces that reforms 
modifying provincial laws will be intro- 
duced soon, which will enable the author- 
ities to allow greater religious freedom. 
It is too much to hope that Russia is on 
the verge of granting anything like dem- 


-ocratic religious toleration, but the civil-. 


ized countries of the world will not stand 
by and see massacres such as have re- 
cently taken ‘place without. raising a 


' yoice of protest which must be heard. 


Many of our readers have heard about 
Esperanto, which a number of enthusi- 
asts are advocating as a universal lan- 
guage. The “ Christian Endeavor World” 
is bringing it before its readers, and sev- 
eral other journals in this country have 
espoused the cause.. Nearly every city 
of any considerable size in Europe and 
America now has its Esperanto societies. 
An international conference was held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, Eighth month 26th 
to. Ninth month 6th. Twenty-five na- 
tions were represented among the dele- 
gates, most of whom spoke Esperanto as 
easily and correctly as they did their 
mother tongue, This new language was 
invented by. a Polish scholar, Dr. Zamen- 
hof. 


The International Reform Bureau asks 
the good citizens of our country to write 
and petition the President as follows: 
“To the President: Inasmuch as many 
great nations will hold on October 16th, 
1906, a third conference at Brussels to 
restrict the selling of spiritous liquors 
to savages in Africa, undersigned earn- 
estly petition that you will seize this 
favorable time to renew the invitation 
sent through Secretary Hay at a less 
favorable time, in 1901, to the British 
Government, asking that government to 
join with ours in a universal treaty pro- 
posed’ in the Senate resolution of Janu- 
ary 4th, 1901, to forbid the sale of all in- 
toxicants and opium to all uncivilized 
races.” 


The driving of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s tunnels under the Hudson River at 
New York has been much easier than 
that of the East River tunnels, where the 
difficulties have been enough greater to 
command public attention almost to the 
exclusion of the other work. One of the 
two tubes to connect Manhattan with 
the Jersey shore is already open, and the 
other will be in a few days; though it 
will take a year or more to line them 
and make ready for the passage of 
trains. This great engineering work un- 
der the Hudson has been achieved twelve 
months earlier than the contract called 
for—which means apparently that the 
unique undertaking has not been as great 
as was calculated upon. It is asserted 
in the case of the East River tubes that 
the work there is meeting with no more 
obstacles than had been anticipated, and 
will go through in the allotted time. 


| to supply the 


_rosy disposition. 


DO YOUR MEALS FIT? 


Do You Feel Snug and Comfortable 
around Your Waist Line after 
a Hearty Meal? 


‘Did your last meal taste deliciously 
good to you, and did you eat all you 
wanted? Could you have patted your 
rotundity in glee and feel proud of your 
appetite and of your good, strong 
stomach? Do you feel rosy now because 
your last meal gave you no inconveni- 
ence whatever? If not, you have dyspep- 
sia in some form, and probably never 
realized it. sesimsl 

If you have the least trouble in your 
stomach after eating; no matter how lit- 
tle or how much you eat, there is trouble 
brewing, and you must correct it at once. 

Most all stomach troubles come from . 
poor, weak, scanty gastric juice, that 
precious liquid. which ought to turn your 


food into rich, red. blood. 


If you have nausea, your gastric juice 
is weak. If you have sour risings or 
belchings, your food. is fermenting; your 
gastric juice is weak. If you have loss 
of appetite, your gastric juice is weak. 
If you have a bloaty feeling of aversion 
to food, your gastric juice is weak. 

You need something in your stomach 
gastric juice which is 
seanty, and to give power to the weak 
gastric juice. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets do this, very thing.. 

Now think—one grain of one of the in- 
gredients of these wonderful little tab- 
lets digests 3,000 grains of food. They 
are several times more powerful than the 
gastric juice in a good, strong, powerful 
stomach. They actually digest. your food 
for you. Besides, they increase the flow 
of gastric juice, just what you need to 
get all the good possible out of every- 
thing you eat. You will never have that 
“lump of lead” in your stomach nor any 
other stomach trouble after taking 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Then every- 
thing you eat will be digested; it. will 
give you strength, vim, energy and a 
You'll feel good all 
around your waist line after every meal, 
and it will make you feel good all over. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will make 
you feel happy .after eating a good, 
hearty meal. Take one or two after eat- 
ing. You’ll feel fine then your meals will 
fit, no matter what or when you eat. 

We want to send you a sample pack- 
age of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets free 
of charge, so you can test them yourself 
and be convinced. After you have tried 
the sample you will be so satisfied that 


_you will go to the nearest drug store and 


get a 50c. box. 

Send us your name and address to-day 
and we will at once send you by mail a 
sample package, free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., 52 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
Mich. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR ‘1906. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Richmond, 
Ind., Ninth month 26th. Timothy Nich- 
olson, clerk, Richmond, Ind. 

Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 


‘Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 


ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


—— 
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Four proposals have been- submitted. to 
the United States Government agreeing 
to furnish Chinese laborers for the Pan- 
ama Canal. The requirements, in brief, 


were as follows: The contractors’ agree ; 


to supply at least 2,500 Chineses the.com- 
mission having the privilege of ‘calling 
upon the successful contractors for addi- 
tional laborers not to exceed 1,500. The 
laborers are to be on the Isthmus within 
three and one-half months after the 
opening of the proposals, and the con- 
tractors must deposit with their pro- 
posals a bond for $50,000. The bids for 
ordinary laborers run from nine to, thir- 
teen cents per hour. Cooks, barbers and 
others get higher wages. In one bid doc- 
tors are to be furnished for sixty, cents 
per hour. 


furnish common laborers. In other 

doctors are quoted at thirty-nine cents. 
It is interesting to note the relative 
prices quoted by different contracting 
companies, As a rule those quoting the 
cheapest prices on unskilled labor quote 
the highest prices on skilled labor. We 
are prone to ask ourselves the question 
whether these differences are not some- 
what justified. Can a doctor who is 
worth six times as much as an ordinary 
laborer preserve the health of two thou- 


FAMILY RUNT. 
Kansas Man Says Coffee Made Him That. 


- “Coffee has been used in our family 
of eleyeni—father,’ mdéther, ‘five sons and 
four daughters—for thirty years; I am 
the eldest of the boys and have always 
been considered the runt of the family 
and a coffee toper. 

“T continued to drink it for years un- 
til I grew to be a man, and then I found 
I had stomach trouble, nervous head- 
aches, poor circulation, was unable to do 
a full day’s: work, took medicine for this, 
that, and the other thing, without the 
least benefit, In fact, I only weighed 116 
when I was 28. 

“Then I changed from coffee to 
Postum, being the first one in our fam- 
ily to do so. I noticed, as did the rest 
of the family, that I was surely gaining 
strength and flesh. Shortly after I was 
visiting my cousin, who said, ‘ You look 
so.much better—you’re getting fat.’ 

“At breakfast his wife passed me a 


large-sized cup of coffeey as she knew I 


was always such a coffee drinker, but. I 
said; ‘No, thank you.’ 

“ What!’ said my. .cousin, * yous quit 
coffee? What do you drink? ? 


**Postum,’ I said, ‘or water; and I 


am _ well.’ ‘They did -not know *° what 
Postum was, but my cousin had stomach 
trouble and could not sleep at night from 
drinking a large cup of coffee three times 
a day. He was glad to learn about 
Postum, but said he never knew coffee 
hurt any one. 

“After understanding my condition 
and how I got well,.he knew what to. do 
for himself. He discovered that coffee 


was the cause of his trouble, as he never. 


used tobacco or anything else of the kind. 
You should now see the change in him. 
We both believe that if persons who suf- 
fer from coffee drinking would stop and 
use Postum, they could build back to 
health and hapiness.” Name given by 
Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, “ The Road to Well- 
ville, in pkgs. ‘ There’s a reason.” 


This is just six’ timés rey 
average wage for which they Be ite Bi 4 
ids 


sand men more successfully than a doc- 
tor who is paid only twice as much and 
prevent mortality sufliciently so that 
ordinary #iborers can be furnished for 
about two-thirds the wages of those 


with thé cheaper doctor? 


A report from Pekin. says that the 
throne has issued an edict against the 
use of opium in the Celestial Empire. It 
orders the abolition of this destructive 
habit within ten years, and commands 
that the Council of State Affairs shall 
draft the requisite regulations to carry 
the decree into effect. We sincerely hope 
that such a reform may be effected, not 
only for the sake of the poor Chinese 
who are débased and impoverished by. its 
usé, Dut; because we believe, in the long 
run, it will “help trade.» It isa stiort= 
sighted policy that sells men a drug 
which will destroy their powers for pro- 
ducing and appreciating wealth. It is 
true that a few men dealing in opium 
can reap a harvest for a limited time, 
but it is also true that the same people 
from which they exact their profits could 
be raised to a higher standard of living 
and brought to recognize the value of 
and to use other goods which would tend 
to build them up and make them wealth 
producers rather than destroy their 
powers, and this would enable them to 
have more with which to trade. 


NOTICES. 


“Our Missions,” the quarterly mission- 
ary magazine of the Society. of Friends, 
has just been published(Ninth mo. 15). 
It is an excellent number. The editor 
(Miss Hodgkin) is evidently on the alert 
for good books to recommend, signed re- 
views being a feature. of the paper. 
Amongst other capital articles is one by 
Herbert F. Standing, M.Se., on “ Educa- 
tion in Madagascar,” and another by 
Basil H. Backhouse, B.A., on the Student 
Volunteer Conference at Conishead. Good 
illustrations abound. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association, 15 Devon- 
shire Street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


The twelfth annual report of the Lake 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference is now 
ready for distribution. It contains.the 


addresses and discussions aot the confer-, 


enee, 


- 


-HE MISUNDERSTOOD. 


“Now, Pat,” said a magistrate to an 
old offender, “what brought you_ here 
again 7?” 

“Two policemen, sor,” was the laconic 
reply. 

“Drunk, I suppose?” queried the 
magistrate. 

“Yes; sor,” said Pat; “both av thim.” 
—London Titbits. 


Be like the bird that ona bough too frail 
To bear him gayly swings; 
He carols though the slender branches 
fail— 
He knows that he has wings. 


—Victor Hugo. 


“ The aman I marry,” said she, with a 
stamp, “must be a hero!” “He will 
be,” remarked the cautious bachelor. 
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lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home Office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 


Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A, PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED: SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry'Sts., Philadelphia: 


‘SG TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
~ MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


407 Lippincott Building, 12th and Filber? Sis... Phlie. 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : { Keystone Race 70-09 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphis 


BETTER LIVE RICH 


than die rich. Many who 


skimp themselves would live 
rich if they had a good policy 
of life insurance. Particulars 


free. No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Whittier College 


‘By the western sea, where sets the sun” 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 
Of orange groves and palm drives. 
In the ‘Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years. 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? 


$200 


pays for tuition, 
dormitory, for one year. 


books, 


and room and board 


in our’ home-like 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


anppress WHITTIER COLLEGE, wuotier, catirornia. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers ot 
‘*The American Friend” to this column. It wilk be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion, Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED.—A “ousekeeper in small family in 

rural district. A woman of some experience 
in nursing preferred. Address, E, THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND, 1010 Arch Street. 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of alife time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia, 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 


You got ter be a sower, ef you ever 

wants ter reap— 

got ter see de sun rise in de 

mawning”! 

You mus’ foller whar de lark fly—shake 
de shackles er yo’ sleep— 

You mus’ always see de sun rise in de 

mawnin’! 


You 


Dat de way it go, 
Summertime en snow— 
You mus’ always see de sunrise in de 
mawnin’! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


BRUSHES, BROOMS 


and other House Cleaning things 


LOW PRICES 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


CHAIRS Rushed atsseo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on &@- at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


challl 
Sun. 


= I 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


“He who turns his back on his brother 
cannot turn his face to his Father.” 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 
Surplus, belonging to Insurance pecbuet: not includige 


capital stock 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, she CHESTNUT STREET 


Please mention “The American 
Friend ” when answering advertisements, 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


7,495,933.28 


Thete porated Third ronth 22, 1865, Charter Pope 


BNSURES ees GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest Is allowed. 


And Is empowered by Lk i ae as EXECUTOK, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRU GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc 


All Trust Funds and Investments ere kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and M r. Sa Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust O 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jz. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 
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THE COMING GLORY OF GOD 


God is working His purpose out as year succeeds to year, 

God is working His purpose out and the time is growing near, 

Nearer and nearer draws the time, the time that shall surely be, 

When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God as the waters 
cover the sea. 


From utmost East to utmost West where er man’s foot hath trod 


- By the mouth of many messengers goes forth the voice of God, 


Give ear to me, ye continents, ye isles, give ear to me, 
That the earth may be filled with the glory of God as the waters 
cover the sea. 


What can we do to work God’s work, to prosper and increase 

T he brotherhood of all mankind, the reign of the Prince of Peace? 

W hat can we do to hasten the time, the time that shall surely be, 

When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God as the waters 
cover the sea ?- 


March we forth in the strength of God with the banner of Christ 

« =unfurled, 

That the light of the glorious gospel of truth may shine through- 
out the world, 

Fight we the fight ‘with sorrow and sin, to set their captives free 

That the earth may be filled with the glor y of God, as the waters 
cover the sea 


All we can do is shi worth unless G'od blesses the deed ; 

Vainly we hope for the harvest-tide till God gives life to the seed ; 

Yet nearer and nearer draws the time, the time that shall surely be, 

When the earth shall be filled with the glory of God, as the waters 
cover the sea. 


—A. C. Ainger 
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After 30 Years. 


Send for aur New Message issued after 30 years. 
Our splended system has developed out of this vast 
experience. Our first mortgages upon homes in 
Eastern Kansas will net you six per cent., and 
here is no better security on earth. Responsible 
agents wanted. Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


SG TENOGRAPHY , TYPEWRITING and 
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MARY M. KITE 


497 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filber? Sis.. Phils. 
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BRUSHES, BROOMS 


and other House Cleaning things 


LOW PRICES 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


SOLAR A ETT ET Tm 


THEY SAID HE OWED 


nothing when he died. A little 
inquiry showed he had not pro- 
vided for his chief creditors—his 
This debt is best dis- 


charged through a life insurance 


family. 


policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921=3-5 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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AN UNFAIR WAY. 


John Mitchell, president of the United 
Mine Workers, has been talking about 
the various methods in use at the mines 
for weighing coal. Of one method, a 
method of the past, he said: 

“This method was long ago-abandoned 
on account of its unfairness. It was 
most unfair. The fist and pound method, 
in fact, was scarcely worse. 

“The fist and pound method origi- 
nated, they say, in Scranton. A simple- 
minded old lady ran a grocery store 
there. A man came in one day and 
asked for a pound of bacon. The old 
lady cut off a generous chunk of bacon, 
and then, going to weigh it, found that 
she had mislaid her pound weight. 

“*Dear me,’ she said, ‘I can’t find my 
pound weight anywhere.’ 

“The man, seeing that there was about 
two pounds in the chunk cut off, said 
hastily : 

** Never 
pound.’ 

“ And he put the bacon on one side of 
the scales and his fist on the other. The 
two, of course, just balanced. 

“*Tt looks kind o’ large for a pound, 
don’t it ?’ asked the old lady, as she 
wrapped the bacon up. 

*<Tt does look large, said the man, as 
he tucked the meat under his arm. 
‘Still am 

“But just then the old lady found her 
pound weight. 

“< Ah, she said in a relieved voice, 
‘now we can prove this business. Put it 
on here again.’ 

* But the man wisely refrained from 
putting the bacon on the scales to be 
tested. He put on his fist again instead. 
And his fist, you may be sure, just bal- 
anced the pound weight. 

“The old Jady was much pleased. 

“« Well done,’ she said, ‘and here’s a 
couple o’ red herrin’ for yer skill and 
honesty.’”—New York Sun. 


mind. My fist - weighs a 


THE HILL OF PEACE. 
BY ESTHER H, TROWBRIDGE. 


It is well to live in the valley sweet, 
Where the work of the world is done, 
Where the reapers sing in the fields of 
wheat, 
As they toil till the set of sun. 
Ah, yes, it is well to live on the plain 
Where the river flows on through the 
fields, 
Where the ships sail down to the bound- 
; less main 
With the wealth that the valley yields. 


But beyond the meadows, the hills I see 
Where the noises of traffic cease, 

And I follow a voice that calleth to me 
From the hilltop regions of peace. 
The airs, as they pass, sweet odors bring 

Unknown in the valley below, 
And my spirit drinks from a_ hidden 
spring 
Where the waters of comfort flow. 


Aye, to live is sweet in the valley fair, 
And to toil till the set of sun; 

But my spirit yearns for the hilltop’s air 
When the day and its work are done. 

For a Presence breathes o’er the silent 

hills, 

And its sweeetness is living yet; 

The same deep calm all the hillside fills, 
As breathes over Olivet. 
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CHARCOAL KILLS 
BAD BREATH. 


Bad Odor of Indigestion, Smoking, 
Drinking or Eating Can Be 
Instantly Stopped. 


Sample Package Mailed Free. 


Other people notice your bad breath 
where you would not notice it-at all. 
It is nauseating to other people to stand 
before them and while you are talking, 
give them a whiff or two of your bad 
breath. It usually comes from food fer- 
menting on your stomach. Sometimes 
you have it in the morning,—that awful 
sour, bilious, bad breath. You can stop 
that at once by swallowing one or two 
Stuart Charcoal Lozenges, the most 
powerful gas and odor absorbers ever 
prepared. 

Sometimes your meals will reveal 
themselves in your breath to those who 
talk with you. “ You’ve had onions,” or 
“You’ve been eating cabbage,’ and all 
of a sudden you belch in the face of your 
friend. Charcoal is a wonderful absorber 
of odors, as every one knows. That is 
why Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are so 
quick to stop all gases and odors of 
odorous foods, or gas from indigestion. 


Don’t use breath perfumes. They 
never conceal the odor, and never ab- 
sorb the gas that causes the odor. Be- 
sides, the very fact of using them re- 
veals the reason for their use. Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges in the first place stop 
for good all sour brash and belching of 
gas, and make your breath pure, fresh 
and sweet, just after you’ve eaten. Then 
no one will turn his face away from you 
when you breathe or talk; your breath 
will be pure and fresh, and besides your 
food will taste so much better to you 
at your next meal. Just try it. 

Charcoal does other wonderful things, 
too. It carries away from your stomach 
and intestines, all the impurities there 
massed together and which causes the 
bad breath. Charcoal is a purifier as well 
as an absorber. 


Charcoal is now by far the best, most 
easy and mild laxative known. A whole 
boxful will do no harm; in fact, the 
more you take the better. Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges are made of pure wil- 
low charcoal and mixed with just a faint 
flavor of honey to make them palatable 
for you, but not too sweet. You just 
chew them like candy. They are abso- 
lutely harmless. 


Get a new, pure, sweet breath, freshen 
your stomach for your next meal, and 
keep the intestines in good working 
order. These two things are the secret 
of good health and long life. You can 
get all the charcoal necessary to do these 
wonderful but simple things by getting 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges. We want 
you to test these little wonder workers 
yourself before you buy them. So send 
us your full name and address for a 
free sample for Stuart’s Charcoal Lozen- 
ges. Then after you have tried the sam- 
ple, and been convinced, go to your drug- 
gist and get a 25c box of them. You'll 
feel better all over, more comfortable, 
and “cleaner” inside. 


Send us your name and address to-day 
and we will at once send you by mail a 
sample package, free.’ Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., 60 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIII. 


SAVED TO THE UTTERMOST. 


Tuere is a popular hymn which has this refrain: 
“Saved, saved; I am saved to the uttermost,” and 
these words are again and again repeated in testimony 
meetings and experience meetings: “I am saved to 
the uttermost.” It is believed to be the highest height 
of religious experience that can be reached, the most 
comfortable resting place for the soul, and those who 
use these words have a corresponding thrill of joy. 

There is certainly much to be said for a type of 
religion which produces peace in the soul, relief from 
the burden of sin and heart-throbs of joy which break 
out in this triumphant ery, “I am saved to the utter- 
most.” In a world crowded, as this one is, with sin 
and sorrow and the dull monotony of struggle it is 
no mean thing to reach such an assurance as these 
words imply, to be able to face the issues of eternity 
without fear, and even with rapture. 

And yet it is a question whether these words mean 
to those who use them as much as they ought to 
mean. It is just possible that there is something 
higher than this high experience. It largely turns on 
what is meant by sarvation In fact the real secret 
of a person’s religion comes to light when we discover 
what he means by being saved. There are two widely 
different conceptions of salvation which mark off two 
types of Christianity. We will call them the “ A 
conception ” and the “ B conception.” 

A CONCEPTION oF sALvation: According to this 
view salvation means a clear title to heaven. Every 
thing against the soul on the heavenly books has been 
covered. The soul is assured of a triumphal entrance 
into the celestial city. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
is the classical account of this conception. It is legal- 
istic from beginning to end. The great terms are 
terms of the law court—only the court is in no 
earthly city, it is the court of the Judge of the uni- 
verse. “Lost” and “saved” are terms which 
clearly mark the soul’s destination after the great 
assizes are over. “ Lost” is only another way of 
spelling hell—‘‘ saved” means that the soul has 
a passport to the city of eternal peace. 

The main trouble with this conception is that it is 
inherently selfish—it is a refined and exalted selfish- 
ness. The great stress of life on this view is for indi- 
vidual deliverance, the great motive of religion is 
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getting something for the personal self. The eye is 
always fixed on golden streets and pearly gates. 

B CONCEPTION OF SALVATION: According to this 
view salvation is likeness to Christ. It means that the 
appetite for sin has gone and has been replaced by a 
hunger and thirst after holiness. It is not satisfied 
with law terms and court phrases—it aims at actual 
transformation of heart and life. 
purity and soul whiteness, 


It calls for inward 
It seeks for a redeemed 
self rather than a celestial city, a new and divinely 
formed nature rather than pearly gates. Instead 
of dwelling on the expectation of personal bliss, it 
puts its main emphasis on self-forgetfulness, on sac- 
rifice, and on love. 

To be “saved to the uttermost ” would be to be- 
come so absorbed in carrying love and blessing into 
other lives that one would lose all concern and 
anxiety about his own welfare and his own prospects 
of bliss. To be “saved to the uttermost ’’ would be 
to have reached the experience of loving even as 
Christ loved, and of giving oneself even as He gave 
Himself. 

To be “saved to the uttermost” means on this 
view infinitely more than a passport to a realm of joy. 
It means that the soul has already here and now en- 
tered into life with God and has found a type of liv- 
ing which expels forever a selfish yearning for re- 
ward. Salvation is nothing short of the soul’s com- 
plete health and its permeation with a passion of self- 
forgetting love. 


AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT? 


A Friend -writes to say that he sees nothing ahead 
but an irrespressible conflict between old-time views 
and new ideas. He sadly expects a conflict which will 
end with the triumph of one party and the annihila- 
tion of the other. In one sense he is right, and in 
another sense he is wrong. There is now and always 
a mighty transforming influence at work in the world 
making it forever impossible for ideas to stay fixed. 
There is always an irrepressible conflict between old 
systems and the living Spirit of God. This conflict 
is not new to-day; it is as old as the annals of history. 
The very men who are most emphatically and bitterly 
opposed to what seem to them new interpretations of 
truth were themselves in their earlier days extreme in- 
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novators. They led the way in a movement which 
completely transformed the Church to which they 
belonged and made all the conservatives of their time 
grieved and unhappy over the changes which they 
wrought. They believed that they were instruments 
of the Holy Spirit, and they rejoiced to see the mov- 
ings of new life, even though it proved disastrous to 
the old system in which they were born. They were 
engaged in an irrepressible conflict, and they were 
happy because they felt confident that they were on 
the winning side. Nobody in this country has ever 
more vigorously opposed a declaration of faith than 
David B. Updegraph opposed the Richmond Declara- 
tion. He opposed the very idea of a declaration 
which fixed an ancient system upon the Church when 
the Spirit, as he believed, was leading the Church into 
new and fresh truth and activity. Now his followers 
have become the conservatives of the present genera- 
tion, and are eager to hold the Church at a fixed 
point, and those who see fresh visions are counted 
dangerous. It is, however, only another instance of 
the onward leading of the Eternal Spirit who is bring- 
ing us into fuller truth and removing the things that 
are shaken. 

But in another sense there is no irrepressible con- 
flict on hand. There are no hostile forces arrayed. 
There is no party at work to weaken or undermine the 
precious foundations of the Church. Nobody is at- 
tacking the gospel of redemption or questioning the 
way of life as it is revealed in Christ. The new spirit 
is not at war with the old—it is not a spirit which de- 
stroys, but one which fulfills. It discredits no jot or 
tittle of the divine word; it minimizes no syllable of 
God’s revalation; it only seeks to put this eternal 
message into language which will convict and con- 
vince this present generation. Nobody has a slight- 
ing word to say of those who do their thinking ‘in 
terms which were quick and vital once. We have 
only love and respect for them. We would not will- 
ingly wound or grieve them or push them aside. We 
only ask the privilege which they have themselves 
exercised, of expressing the truth in ways and words 
that are quick and vital to us now. We are waging 
no conflict. We are attacking no party and stirring 
up no contention. Quite the contrary. There never 
has been a time when the spirit of love was mightier. 
The new spirit in the Church is not one of criticism 
and judging, but one of love and unity. Those who 
are eager to follow the light and to go on into fuller 
Truth as the Spirit leads are no less eager to practice 
that love which suffers long and is kind. The heresy 
that we dread most to-day is the heresy of hate and 
bitterness, schism and lack of love. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


One of our subscribers sends us the following clip- 
ping from an Indiana paper. He is a veteran Friends’ 
minister of more than three-score years, who com- 


mends the spirit of this movement in a sister denom- 
ination. There is a message in it for many of our 


readers: 

“A Muncie church has decided to abolish the solo, the duet, 
the trio, and the quartet from church services. The members 
of the Jackson Street Christian Church, one of the largest. 
churches in that city have gone back to simple methods of wor- 
ship. The solo has been abolished from the choir as such, and 
old-fashioned congregational singing will replace all other 
music save that of the organ. A quartet has done most of the 
singing for the church recently, and while this music was ap- 
preciated, an agitation to go back to the old forms, or lack of 
forms, was started among the members of the congregation. 
So the choir box is empty, except for the singing master, who 
from this time forward will wave his baton for the benefit of 
the congregation only. The older members of the church, espe- 
cially, express themselves as being delighted with the new, or 
rather old, order of things. The pastor, the Rey. J. H. Allen, 
is in accord with this sentiment.” 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


A CRY AND A CALL. 


BY MABY M. HOBBS. 


“T have cried and God has not heard me. I am 
like a deserted baby on a doorstep.” 

The foundling wailing on the doorstep, deserted 
by the one who should have sheltered it upon her 
bosom and surrounded it with mother-love, is a heart- 
rending spectacle. We remember that one of the 
greatest of our poets gave expression to a similar feel- 
ing in these words, 

“So runs my dream, but what am I? 
An infant erying in the night, 


An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a ery.” 


True as this expression is to nature, and much as: 
we may personally compare ourselves to the forsaken 
baby, this is not the truth about our position. Self- 


pity may propose this explanation of our state of 


mind, but it is not the correct diagnosis. 
The little girl who, when asked if she had found. 
the Saviour, replied in her sweet, childish simplicity 


(which in this case was the deepest philosophy), “I 
uttered the sublimest truth 


have never lost Him,” 


about our relationship with God. He is ours because: 
we are His. We have Him; we may lose Him, but 
He does not lose us. He does not leave us. The one 
Great Master of this God-relationship did not com- 
pare this separated state to the deserted child, but He 
said this: “ How think ye? if any man have an hun- 
dred sheep and one of them be gone astray, doth he 


not leave the ninety and nine, and go unto the moun-- 


tains, and seek that which goeth astray? And if so 
be that he find it, verily I say unto you, he rejoiceth 
over it more than over the ninety and nine which 
have not gone astray. Even so it is not the will of 
your Father who is in heaven, that one of these little 
ones should perish.” (Matt. 18: 12, 13, 14.) 

We go away from God, not He from us. Separa- 
tion is separation, you say; if I am away from Him, 
He is away from me. Not so. This air we breathe 
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is here to give us life. We may shut ourselves in an 
air-tight cell and be away from it while it is pressing 
all the time to enter in. This sunshine and light is 


for our health and comfort. We may incarcerate our- 


selves in a dungeon black as midnight, while all the 
time the rays of the sun beat upon the walls in a vain 
endeavor to penetrate our dark abode. The light has 
not left us, but we have left it. It is just so with us 
when we feel ourselves separated from God. We go, 
as did the prodigal, into a far country and put our- 
selves at great trouble to get away from the overshad- 
owing love of God. We fill our minds and _ hearts 
with the cares of the world and the deceitfulness of 
riches and try to drown our consciences with the gay, 
senseless pleasures of society; sometimes even sink 
so low that with that beloved younger son we herd 
with swine; but even there our Father’s love follows 
us. We cannot escape it though “we make our bed 
in hell.” It follows us and makes us ashamed of our- 
selves and homesick for our Father’s house. 

So soon as we come to ourselves and arise and start, 
He meets us and clothes us with His everlasting love. 


“ Behold, Jehovah’s hand is not shortened, that it 
cannot save; neither is his ear heavy, that it cannot 
hear: but your iniquities have separated between you 
and your God, and your sins have hid his face from 
you, so that he will not hear” (Isaiah 59:1, 2). Like 
a thick cloud our transgressions float between us and 
His face. What kind of sins? Any kind; anything 
which He has controversy with in our lives. Not to 
consider the grosser kind in which the poor prodigal 
plunged, defiling soul and body, there is the sin 
against the spiritual nature, which deadens and dark- 
ens our lives often before we know what is happening. 
Whether we can explain it or not, and of course we 
cannot explain anything, it is a fact that we are not 
all animal. We hear the call sounding from un- 
charted deeps in our own beings to a higher life. We 
know we were not meant to be beasts. 


Suppose we hear this clear call and heed it not; sup- 
pose we live the life of the flesh, the natural, lawful 
life of the flesh, and disregard all the incentives to the 
life and growth of the Spirit, we are closing up our 
prison wall about us, steadily building our own tomb, 
and there is no denying it. No amount of fine sense, 
no amount of learning or genius will prevent the win- 
dowless walls from rising. We are spirit as well as 
body, and the means for spiritual growth and domin- 
ion have been placed within our reach; first, by the 
life of God in the soul; second, by the teaching, the 
life, the death of Christ; third, by the lives of all the 
good and true. I begin with the most personal and 
not the greatest. In fact, I believe they are all one, 
and very great. This then is a way in which without 
indulging in immoralities we may take ourselves into 
a far country, or build up the windows of the soul. 

“Tf we repent, He forgives us,” we are told; but 
ean He break down these walls of neglect which we 
ourselves have builded? He will not do it for us, but 
He will enable us to do it through the tiny spark of 
remaining light and life, through that power which 


makes us in our prison house long for light and in our 
starved soul hunger for life. But we must do as He 
commands. Obedience is the passport to peace. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, with all thy might,” seems a 
command impossible to even comprehend, to say 
nothing about obeying it, until it is thus translated 
by our Master for us—the second is like unto it, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Here is 
something we can get at and begin with in this love of 
God. “ He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen” (1 
John 4: 20). Christ’s oft-repeated lesson of forgive- 
ness bears directly on this point and is as a chart to 
guide the unaccustomed feet. “If therefore thou art 
offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, first be rec- 
oneiled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” “ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” “For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also for- 
give you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.” 
This is not because He prefers not to do it to spite us, 
but because our condition is directly opposed to a 
state of forgiveness. We may want comfort and 
peace and enjoyment for ourselves, but unless we are 
in such an attitude that we can and do forgive, our- 
selves, we cannot experience the satisfaction of for- 
giveness. Thus our relation to our friends, neighbors, 
enemies even, if we have any, becomes the exposition 
of our love to God. The love to God expresses itself 
in concrete, practical love of our fellowmen. 


If we are not in the happy condition of the little 
girl, we may be certain that the fault is our own. We 
have left Him in ignorance it may be of the conse- 
quences, but still we have left and taken our journey 
into the far country, and the only thing for us to do is 
to go back, to take the first step on the road home. 
Are we willing to leave the swine and husks or the 
riotous living or whatever hurts? Are we willing, 
and do we forgive from our hearts all who have 
wronged us? Can we love others as ourselves and 
treat them as we would be treated? Then His ear 
is open to our ery. Then we are in earnest, and not 
pretending. Then we have touched His garment’s 
hem. And, if we follow on, we shall meet Him—our 
Saviour, our Father, our Great Companion—and 
shall know that at no time was He far away from us. 
This is fact, not theory. ‘Thousands have tested it 
and know that it is true. What one has found all may 
find; for we are all alike. The experiences, of course, 
are varied, but the result is the same—the peace of 
God in the soul of each. 


We sometimes expect this peace to beam into our 
own hearts just because we want it. It is not a cause, 
but an effect; not a power in itself, but a result. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” There 
is a very emphatic reason for being kept in peace, and 
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a very decided action required on our part. The 
“staying ” is ours; the “keeping” is God’s. If we 


are not at peace with people, it is our own fault. 
They may hate us, but we cannot hate them. We 
must be able to say, “ Father, forgive them. I for- 
give.” If we cherish hard thoughts and bitter feel- 
ings toward any one dead or alive, if we magnify our 
cares or troubles, our aches and pains, and dwell on 
these things, God cannot keep us; for our minds are 
not stayed on Him. If we try staying the mind on 
God and trusting, we shall see that we are not left 
desolate. If we resolutely turn from all these out- 
ward traits and sincerely say, “I will trust Him 
though He slay me”; “I will lift up my eyes unto 
the hills from whence cometh my help,” we are 
assured that He will keep us in peace. Loving the 
Lord is loving people; forgiveness is forgiving. 

The baby on the step cannot rise up and say, 
“Father, I have sinned.” It has not. But any one 
of us who feels this sense of desolate loneliness can 
say this, and the sooner we do say it the better; and 
the more quickly we arise, casting the hindering 
things behind us, the easier it will be to go to our 
Father. When the temptations come, as they must 
—for we have hewn them out a way and paved it 
right into the citadel of our souls—we can say, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,” and stay our minds on the 
love and power of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
We can do this without attempting to explain it all. 
“ Whosoever loveth is born of God, for God is love.” 
Love; not in an abstract, far-away, ethereal sense, but 
love here and now, active and made manifest in hu- 
man life and living; in us if we will allow Him to 
manifest Himself through us and and love as Christ 
loved. This is the way He is love. We individually 
cannot say God is love, if we will not allow Him to be 
love in us and make our hearts go out in deeds of 
kindness and sympathy to all about us. But, if we 
will let Him, He will be love in us, and then we shall 
know that He is love indeed. . One of our chief stum- 
bling blocks is that we want the peace and love and 
satisfaction as a kind of assurance that we are His 
before we undertake to obey His unalterable laws in 
these matters. 

It would be contrary to all His order for happiness 
and joy to be given for just the asking for our own 
comfort. They are the outgrowth of loving and giv- 
ing ourselves for others; an aftermath of obedience. 
Love is an outgoing principle whose radiance is only 
shed abroad in our hearts as a result of our own action. 
To sacrifice ourselves in order that we may receive 
this consolation will never win the prize. The ser- 
vice must be done in order to bless others, with no 
thought or care for self. 

“Pour out thy love like the rush of a river 
Wasting its waters forever and ever 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver.” 

The reward comes from another source. The con- 
dition brings its own peace, and not the works which 
but symbolize the condition. 


“ Heaven’s gate is shut to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a soul and it shall save thy own.” 


Guilford College, N. C. 


A SUGGESTIVE INCIDENT. 


An interesting circumstance, which called to mind 
a well-known historical event of a century and a 
quarter ago, occurred in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, on the 11th of Eighth month. This was the 
appearance in that city of George P. Christian, a 
ereat grandson of Fletcher Christian, who was the 
ringleader in the famous meeting of the English 
Ship “ Bounty ” in 1788. The “ Charles W. Mor- 
gan’? a New Bedford ship sailed upon a whaling 
voyage, on the 11th and George P. Christian shipped, 
as second mate for the voyage. 


Nearly every school boy in America has read about 
the meeting of the “‘ Bounty,” and the founding of 
the remarkable colony on Pitcairn Island. The New 
Bedford Mercury alludes to this as follows in its issue 

of the 13th: 


The Morgan has an interesting lot of officers. Oap- 
tain Earle is an experienced whaling master. He has 
made some excellent voyages, and he has no trouble 
in getting good mates. 

His first mate this voyage is A. Judson, a Gay 
Head Indian, and an experienced right whaleman. 
His second mate is George P. Christian. 

Mr. Christian is a direct descendant of Fletcher 
Christian, one of the mutineers of the English ship 
Bounty. Fletcher Christian was the ringleader of 
the mutiny, and as every old whaleman in New 
Bedford knows, it was one of the famous mutinies of 
the olden times. The Bounty sailed from Spithead in 
1787, and the mutiny took place in the Pacific ocean 
the next year, in Fourth month. The officers of the 
Bounty were put into a small boat and cast adrift. 


The men had a 4000 mile boat journey before they 
reached safety. The Bounty was sailed into the 
island of Otahiti where the mutineers took native 
women and made for a small island in the Pacific 
which was later Pitcairn island. Here the Bounty 
was run ashore, and the crew and the natives that 
they took with them formed a settlement. The island 
was not on the charts of the time, and it was not until 
1808 that an American ship Topaz of Boston (also 
reported to be a Nantucket whaler) discovered the 
island and the strange English speaking people. It 
was found that the only man on the island was one 
Adams, the native men having killed all excepting 
him a year or two after forming the settlement. But 
the native women resenting the loss of their hus- 
bands, the following night had arisen and killed all 
the Tahitien men. The first child born on the island 
was Thursday October Christian grandfather of the 
mate of the Morgan. The colony grew and flour- 
ished, Adams had an old Bible. The people grew to 
be intensely religious, and when in 1814, an Eng- 
lish man-of-warsman dropped down on the island, a 
colony of Christian men and women were found. 
The matter was reported in England, and Adams 
was never molested. The descendants of the 
Bounty’s men, when Pitcairn island grew too small to 
hoid the growing population, transported part of 


| them to Norfolk, Bay of Islands, and here the mate 
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of.the Morgan was born. He is a fine specimen of 
manhood, and his character is in keeping with his 
physical formation. “ He has a heart as large as a 
sperm whale,” said an old whaleman who has been 
acquainted with the mate for some years. 


Some Views on Present Day Copirs. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO PASTORAL 
WORK AND PREACHING. 


BY J. EDWIN JAY. 


[Read before Friends’ University Monthly Meeting of Minis- 
try and Oversight. ] 


(Continued from last week.) 


I have stated our first problem as two-fold, pastoral 
work and preaching; for I am not sure but that there 
is a sufficient distinction in ministerial forces between 
preaching and many phases of pastoral work, so that 
we must not necessarily demand the two qualifica- 
tions for preaching and shepherding equally strong 
in the same individual. This is not saying that there 
are not some, however, who have great versatility 
and adaptability, who can do both kinds of work. 
But to set values and preferences upon our ministry 
according to this double standard will relegate many 
great souls out of the field of service and cause them 
to deem themselves unfitted and unchosen for the 
task which they might have done pre-eminently well 
in one of the directions of the ministry. Why are we 
trying so hard to get ourselves under a plan from 
which the great denominations are trying so hard to 
disengage themselves. Why are we trying to throw 
away our noble system of a varied resident ministry 
and contract all our service under the limited versa- 
tility of a single pastor, while those denominations 
long inured to such government are seeking every 
means to distribute the ministering forces? They 
are seeking this in various ways. Some churches ap- 
point one, two or three assistant pastors; some create 
a place of deaconess for their women ministers. A 
prominent man recently said in a lecture before an 
audience of clergymen, ‘“ We have got to get rid of 
this retail business in pastoral work; the idea of re- 
quiring of a pastor such multiplied duties must specd- 
ily become a thing of the past.” What, now, are we 
going to do? Are we going to go around and pick 
up the old thrown away timbers of others and build 
us a structure like they used to have? Will anybody 
commend us for that, or will the people of this pro- 
gressive age flock to us because they see in us such ill 
imagined progressiveness ? 

If we shall have a New Quakerism that is really 
Quakerly, we must, in some practical way, as did our 
founders, differentiate the forces of the ministry, es- 
pecially the work of a preacher from that of a pas- 
tor, and learn to appreciate each according to its ex- 
cellency in kind. A great talent to preach must not 
be depreciated nor limited of its freedom for lack of 
a gift in family visiting. An angelic spirit whose life 


sweetens every home where it enters, and stimulates 
the nobler impulses of life wherever it comes, should 
not be pushed forward unnaturally to a public pulpit 
where it shakes and trembles like a leaf and loses its 
power in worry and studied speech. Is there not 
some way'to preserve the idea and practice of a varied 
ministry without falling into looseness and irregu- 
larity? Are we to gain or lose in the long run by 
working our meetings into the common Protestant 
mould of a pastor-rule? I know this expediency seems 
the inevitable recourse for us now, and has many 
marks of successful compromise; this we can hope 
for while the pastors of this generation live, whose 
lives run back into the earlier atmosphere of Quaker- 
ism; but what will be the drift when generations come 
whose schooling is wholly of another type? These 
are questions which none of us can answer, but they 
behoove us to give our thought and our sincere devo- 
tion to the principles we revere and yield but cau- 
tiously, indeed, to any methods of expediency, how- 
ever pressing. 


The tendency, therefore, in my judgment, is erro- 
neous that presupposes the qualifications of any one 
individual to be suitable to minister to the highest 
needs of all the classes in a meeting, be that one indi- 
vidual a man or a woman. Spiritual and social inter- 
ests, in view of the different sexes, and in view of the 
different ages and temperaments, call loudly for a 
church with the pastoral spirit in all its members 
than for a pastoral service delegated to a single in- 
dividual. But while I am ealling attention to this 
point, [ am laying myself open to the charge of mis- 
conceiving the true ideal of the pastor, which it is 
said, is that of leadership, with the aim not to monop- 
olize, but to direct and lead in the organization and 
building up of the various departments of the Church 
and see that the membership is kept at work and the 
gifts of the members properly encouraged. I am 
deeply sensible here of the difficulty of my speaking 
of the problems involved, and yet be clear and not be 
misunderstood as a hostile critic of the great work 
which our self-sacrificing pastors are doing. Surely 
it is not my spirit to criticise or to disparage the per- 
sons engaged, neither to discredit the system unduly. 
I do and will put my own hand to the work as it now 
exists. I would work shoulder to shoulder with 
every pastor and help roll the burden along as we 
find it; but, nevertheless, while we push and roll the 
burdens, shall we never look upward? Shall we only 
bend our faces to the ground and push, or shall we 
look up occasionally, look toward the stars, see which 
way the cardinal points are? Somehow I only want 
to say to every hard-working pastor, “ We are work- 
ing hard now, but we are in the hardest tug, and we 
shall have a newer and better system by and by to 
reward us for our toil.” We know very well that 
our system, under present tendencies, is very sus- 
ceptible to fluctuating influences. Our dependence 
on the pastor is growing so great that in his absence 
or in his weakness we mercilessly fall and rise in spirit 


like mercury in a tube. Somehow in our departure 
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and seeking for a pastoral method, the adjustment 
of the vital things of the old into the expedient meth- 
ods of the new presents problems which we dare not 
evade and cannot escape in consequences. It is this 
that prompts me to speak, without a single feeling of 
anything but co-operation and sympathy with the 
working forces of to-day. 

If this apology is acceptable, or better still, if it is 
not needed, I will proceed to another phase which to 
me should involve no little concern. We believe in a 
women’s ministry on equality with men’s. Our early 
literature is burdened with the defence of this, and 
not a few Quaker heroines of this faith have paid the 
price in their blood. But under present tendencies 
the women’s ministry must inevitably become more 
and more depreciated in fact, if not in spirit. It is 
true, a woman can be an evangelist, and the position 
of pastor is not closed to her. But let us keep in 
mind that as we now think of a pastor the very na- 
ture of things makes a woman inadequate for the 
important pastorates. The very nature of the de- 
mands of churches and the inherent nature of the 
way in which more and more pastors are expected to 
absorb the executive functions of the meeting, must 
inevitably more and more remove the woman minis- 
ter from her actual recognition of equality in station 
and influence with a man minister. If this is doubted 
make a list for me of the important city pastorates 
and see what proportion are women pastors. But it 
may be said that women may show their equality im 
other ways, as evangelists and missionaries. So can 
a Methodist deaconess show her equality of personal- 
ity with any man, but she is still a deaconess! The 
man is the minister! In every meeting and every 
community of size there is positive need of both men 
and women pastors. ‘l’o seek to obviate this fact, as 
sometimes occurs, by laying a sort of pastoral incum- 
beney upon the pastor’s wife—to choose a pastor ac- 
cording to his wife—is to depress the real Quaker 
feature of women’s ministry, and lay many an un- 
natural burden upon the family life of pastors and 
their wives. 

I will revert to my problem. Is there not a way to 
give a meeting leadership and working order without 
getting the meeting gripped into the old Protestant 
system of “clergyism”? How are we to set up a 
clergy, and subordinate our people to that depend- 
ence on the pastor, upon which principle only can the 
Protestant. system prevail, and at the same time fos- 
ter a pre-eminent spirit of communion and depend- 
ence on Christ in worship? That is the problem 
which I present to you. It can be achieved when the 
pastor is a superb Quaker personality himself; but 
our danger lies in the tendency of the system to beget 
an extra-Quaker type of ministry. By some means, 
however, I still hope, we shall revert to the task of 
inculeating in our members a better idea of the only 
true comfort, that gained by relying more on Christ 
in actual communion with Him, and in fostering a 
greater faithfulness in attendance upon stated meet- 
ings for worship. If we can have these two things, 
communion with Christ and unwavering faithfulness 


to attend meeting, a third element, that of good, 
wholesome preaching, need only be added in its sea- 
son to make the Quaker ideal well nigh reached. So 
simple, yet we have it not, because we strain so hard 
to get it by novel and complex methods! 


There is yet another element of weakness which is 
not beyond remedy, but which presents one of the 
problems arising out of our transition from the old 
to the new, and that is the transitoriness of a pastor’s 
residence. This is a far more serious condition in 
newer countries and in new meetings where the tradi- 
tions of ancestral Quakerism are wholly unheard of. 
But in any meeting, new or old, the consciousness 
among the members that a pastor is hired for a year 
at a time is a deep-seated weakness. No true minis- 
ter’s spiritual authority should reside in a time-con- 
tract; neither should his residence be unsettled 
thereby. I have known of cases where, the pastor hav- 
ing decided to leave when his “ time was out,” and 
no equally good successor having appeared immedi- 
ately, the meeting forthwith came to such spiritual 
straits that its very existence was threatened. ‘This 
transitoriness of ministerial residence—a direct and 
inevitable result of a custom which views the ministry 
as a hired profession,—is too wide a departure from 
the underlying Quaker idea of a “raised-up”’ min- 
istry to be practiced without giving a destruc- 
tive shock to all that is fundamental in the Quaker 
idea of headship and leading of a divine shep- 
herd. So long as our system does not provide against 
the danger of sudden desertion or relapse of minis- 
terial force in our meetings that system is seriously 
inadequate and needs reconstruction. 


There are plenty of problems that we have not 
touched; but we have tried in the foregoing to touch 
upon some of the controlling principles out of which 
the varieties of problems come. Also I have con- 
sumed my time upon this one field, that of pastoral 
work and preaching. I can only reluctantly withhold 
myself from a discussion of the great and important 
fields of religious education, of the revolution that 
must come in the methods and in the standards of 
work we do in behalf of the education of the children 
and of the Church through the great subsidiary arm of 
the Church, the Bible School. With the question of 
evangelism we can dispense more easily for the pres- 
ent, yet how to make evangelism a true sowing and 
planting that shall produce harvests of fruit and not 
fields of stunted corn is a problem vital enough. The 
great field of philanthropic missions which will send 
Quakerism, with all its healing elements, out into the 


. great social work that is rising so distinctly into the 


sphere of churchly activity is a great untouched field. 
But we will leave these. It is time to conelude on 
what we were saying about pastoral work and preach- 
ing. There we drew the picture too seriously, per- 
haps, but the disintegrating forces, wherever found, 
must not be condoned. We must view them as we 
would a ravenous malady that threatens to rob a dear 
one from the home. But in regard to the Church, we 
must ever remember that, however conservative we 
may feel, we can never turn backward to the past, nor 
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ean the past ever catch up with us, however much 
we stand and beckon to it. The present we must not 
despise, but within it make our start with things as we 
find them, and rise to the higher and better. We 
need to spend still more money and more freely; we 
need to create new methods; we need to use a wider 
variety of talents than our fathers did; we must rec- 
ognize the essential community of intellect, body and 
spirit. The old and young together, with mind, mus- 
cle, music and money—in fact, every rightful device 
properly subjected—all are to be utilized in the work- 
ing out of our New Quakerism. 

Speaking on the positive side, it must be granted 
that leadership and headship are necessary to the bal- 
ancing and directing of the ministerial forces of a 
meeting. Devolve such leadership in a pastor or some 
other way; the idea is that for the sake of effective 
organized work a responsible and dignified headship 
and leadership is needful. But this fact ought not to 
preclude the freedom and exercise of a varied minis- 
try, especially in pastoral service. However, we need 
also a deep sense that all preaching must be purpose- 
ful or it becomes sacrilege. Financial provision must 
not be wanting to secure the best possible ministry, 
only some way let us give up the “ bargain principle ” 
of hiring for a stipulated time. Let the pastor be resi- 
dent, not transitory. Let the elements of self-preserv- 
ation and self-perpetuation become stronger and more 
inherent in our constitutional make-up. A grand 
good thing it would be, too, if the monthly meeting 
could be restored to its place as a great general meet- 
ing, at which all members would attend and take an 
interest in the working affairs of the Church. Here, 
too, the financial matters of all kinds could be provid- 
ed for, thus obviating the necessity or excuse for the 
ceremonious Sunday collection-box. Also, I cannot 
withhold my strong conviction that there ought to be 
a women’s meeting as well as a men’s, held in some 
distinctive way from time to time. .(I do not mean 
a separation of men and women ordinarily for wor- 
ship.)- This was an effective principle in our original 
“Society ” which we ought never to have relin- 
quished. A convincing evidence of this can be wit- 
nessed in the analogous movements of the Y. W. 
C. A. and Y. M. C. A. I would emphasize a higher 
consideration for the children by way of nurturing 
them for the Church and in the Church, giving them 
a part to do. Practically all our children could be 
saved to the Church if we would study to know the 
needs of childhood religiously and enfold them in the 
Church as we do at the parental hearthstone. In 
regerd to ministers, a high appreciation we owe to our 
aged as well as our younger. There are two child- 
hoods in life, and both should enlist our forbearance 
and interest. J am not sure, however, but that the 
time has come when an element of intellectual fitness 
must be more rigorously required of those who 
preach. To be blessed by Providence with never hay- 
ing learned to read and write has lost its prestige with 
us as being the mark of an inspired preacher. How 
would it do for meetings to encourage promising 
members by first advancing them to the step of “ rec- 


ommending for the ministry,” but in a sort of condi- 
tional way, reserving the final step of recording until 
the evidence was given that proper educational prep- 
aration had been made. 

Thus we stand face to face with a task great and 
momentous. It challenges our heroism and promises 
victory only in proportion to our strength of purpose 
and will for great work. We cannot work out this 
task in a day; neither can it be done by a single indi- 
vidual; but in generations and with the loyal co-oper- 
ation of all in the spirit of love and fellowship, can it 
be done. But we are equal to our task, we are worth 
saving to the uttermost cost, for this poor worldly 
world needs our good, warm, Quakerly message and 
service. 

Wichita, Kans. 


Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
TENTH MONTH 14, 1906. 


THE TEN VIRGINS. 


Matt. 25: 1-13 


GOLDEN TEXT : Watch therefore ; for ye know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of Man cometh.—Matt. 25: 13. 
DalLy READINGS. 


LESSON II. 


Second-day, Tenth mo. 8.—The ten virgins. Matt, 25 :1-13. 

Third-day, Tenth mo. 9.—Watch. Matt. 24; 42-51. 

Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 10—Be ye ready. Luke 12: 31-40. 

Fifth-day, Tenth mo, 11.—Shut out. Luke 13: 22-30. 

Sixth-day, Tenth mo. 12.—Hypocrites rejected. Matt. 7: 15-23. 

Seventh-day, Tenth mo, 13.—Looking and waiting. 2 Pet. 3: 8-14. 

First-day, Tenth mo, 14.—White raiment. Rey. 3: 1-6, 

Time.—Probably two or three days before the cru- 
cifixion, and on the same day as last lesson. 

Place.—Probably on the way from the Temple to 
Bethany. 


The 24th chapter of Matthew describes the coming 
of the Lord and His lament over Jerusalem. The 
danger of unreadiness is strikingly illustrated by the 
Parable of the Virgins, one of the most beautiful and 
touching of all the parables. It is one of those illus- 
trations which are always telling. 

No parable has been more allegorized than this. 
Every incident, every article, almost every word has 
had some allegorical meaning attached, until the ob- 
viously simple lesson has been so covered up that it 
has been in danger of being lost. Whatever else the 
parable may teach, it enforces this: “ The necessity 
for timely preparation, ordering life on a right prin- 
ciple deliberately adopted once for all”; a constant 
readiness for everything that may come. 

1. “Then.” The coming of the Lord as described 
in the last chapter. The scene as given in the para- 
ble, though not an variable custom, was not uncom- 
mon. “ Lamps.” Strictly torches. 

2. Nothing can be drawn from the fact that they 
were equally divided. ‘ Wise.” Foresighted, pru- 
dent. “Foolish.” The exact opposite of “ wise.” 

3. “For the foolish when they took their lamps 
took no oil with them.” They did not think of any- 
thing beyond the present—they were ready for that. 

4, The “ wise” took no chances—they made full 
preparations for what might happen. 
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5. “ Now while the bridegroom tarried they all 
slumberedand slept.” Note that no blame is attached 
to them for sleeping. It was night; they may have 
become wearied with waiting. ‘The inference is ob- 
vious. Follow your accustomed vocations, sleep and 
rise, but be ready for the call when it comes. 


6. “ At midnight.” It was late when the call 
came, and the duty had to be performed promptly. 


7. “ All those virgins arose, and trimmed their 
lamps.” The wise and foolish had alike slept. 


8. “Give us of your oil; for our lamps are going 
out.” R. V. Apparently in the expectation that the 
bridegroom might come any moment, the lamps had 
been left burning. The forethought of the wise was 
now justified. Their lamps were going out, too, but 
they could replenish them at once. 


9. At first sight it may seem rather selfish in the 
wise to refuse to help their companions, but to have 
done so would have been to defeat the whole object 
of the procession—there would have been no one to 
meet the bridegroom. It was theirs to perform a cer- 
tain duty, and compassion for others could not be al- 
lowed to interefere with the carrying out of the duty. 
Analogous circumstances often occur in life. A man 
owes money due on a certain day; others are depend- 
ing on it to meet their obligations; it must be an ex- 
traordinary thing which would justify him in apply- 
ing the money to another purpose. “Go ye rather to 
them that sell, and buy for yourselves.” This seems 
needlessly harsh; it was midnight; the probability of 
being able to buy was extremely slight. We may per- 
haps take the words as a hasty expression without 
actually meaning exactly what was said—an expres- 
sion simply to intensify the impossibility of them- 
selves furnishing the oil to their companions. 

10. “ And while they went away to buy the bride- 
groom came.” R. V. Here again, as some have 
pointed out, the foolish virgins show their lack of wis- 
dom. They should have recognized the fact of the 
impossibility of securing oil in time, and therefore 
should have joimed the procession without lights. 
They could not seem to see that it was better to get 
into the feast without lamps than to be shut out. So 
with men—“ Means of grace, forms of worship, take 
the place of absolutely binding laws in their minds, 
and so become hindrances rather than helps in the 
divine life.” “They that were ready.” “Ready ” 
is the keyword of the parable and of the primary les- 
son intended to be taught. “The door was shut.” 
This was needful in the East to keep out intruders 
who were frequent. It was no uncommon thing for 
outsiders to come in a house to stand by and look at 
those feasting. On such an occasion as a wedding 
this might not be tolerated. 


11-13. “ Afterward.” It is not said whether they 
secured oil—it made no difference now. “I know 
you not.” I do not recognize you as belonging to 
the wedding company. The opportunity had come, 
and was gone. “Watch.” Be alert! “The only 
sure way to be ready on that day is that we be ready 
upon every day.” 


-for it is bidding for a shut door. 


Ohristian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed: 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.]; 


Matt, 25: 1-13. 
Second-day, Tenth mo. 8.—Christ, our Bridegroom, Rey. 19: 5-9, 
Third-day, Tenth mo. 9.—Our oil. Zech. 4: 1-6. 
Fourth-day, Tenth mo, 10.—The church asleep. Rom. 13: 11-14. 
Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 11.—‘‘ None other name.’’ Acts 4: 5-12, 
Sixth-day, Tenth mo. 12.—The door we shut. John 10: 1-9. 
Seventh-day, Tenth mo.13.—Watching and praying. Mark 13: 32-37. 


WHO ARE FOOLISH AND WHO ARE WISE? 


Lack of readiness is not from lack of warning. It 
seems almost impossible to say any new word to. 
those who need oil and have it not. But somewhere 
in the joints of their armor of indifference or self- 
confidence or whatever it may be that leads to un- 
readiness, there may be a place where a shaft may 
enter. So our topic comes as a new call to the un- 
ready and a warning to those who have made ready 
to keep themselves so. 

The Bridegroom has chosen His bride. She is His,. 
and the day of the marriage is drawing nigh. The 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven finds the guests, 
not unequally invited, but unequally expectant. For 
an expectation that fails of affecting conduct is not 
worthy of the name. ‘The boy that expects to get a 
position in a business office and neglects to fit himself 
Perhaps the girl 
who spends her energies on the gratification of de- 
sires and ambitions that unfit her for domestic use- 
fulness and contentment does not really expect to be-- 
come a home-maker; but sometimes an earthly bride- 
groom persuades such a girl to the attempt, and too 
often, while she goes to buy the oil of true fitness,. 
somehow the door to happiness is closed, and even 
seeking together they may fail to reopen it. 

“Which things are a parable.” Membership in 
the church of blind adventure is a poor substitute for 
the true readiness. We have all heard people talk of 
“ vetting along somehow,” and of being “ willing to: 
risk their chances along with the rest.” But it was 
only the virgins who took oil in the vessels with 
their lamps who had a part in the feast. 

If the bridegroom had but come when the young 
women first went out, it appears that all would have 
fared alike. But momentary readiness does not 
cover the ground of continuing preparation. <A 
weak character may bear up for a little time, but 
endurance is needed for the ‘ watching.” 

When all are roused and newly filled with desire,. 
how gladly would the negligent acquire and the ready 
impart. But character does not come by transfer. 
The only cure for unreadiness at the critical moment: 
is to be always ready, for we “ know not the hour.” 


Fearest sometimes that thy Father 

Hath forgot? 
Though the clouds around thee gather, 

Doubt Him not; 
Always hath the daylight broken, 
Always hath He comfort spoken, 
Better hath He been for years 

Than thy fears. 

—S. D. Carter. 
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Misstonary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.]| 


MANUAL TRAINING AND MISSIONS. 


BY ARTHUR B. CHILSON. 


In America we are learning that an educational in- 
stitution is hardly complete without having manual 
training connected with it, as an education that is 
not entirely practical falls short of meeting the de- 
mands of every-day life. If that is true here in the 
midst of civilization, it is vastly more true in dealing 
with the African who is without the least vestige of 
civilization. While we expect God to transform the 
inner man, we believe he is looking to us to transform 
the outer man, and as he by the Holy Spirit raises the 
spiritual so we by manual training propose to raise 
the outer, thus bringing the whole being to a higher 
plane of living. 

The industrial department of a mission station in- 
fluences the native for righteousness more than, the 
occasional visit of the itinerating missionasy, becd use 
it keeps the native on the station where he attends 
gospel services daily and is in constant personal touch 
with transformed lives. Proof of the value of steady 
influence day by day and month by month is found in 
the fact that the converts we have had at the F. A. 
I. M. are those who have been on the station longest. 


If there is anything that the African needs to 
know more than another in practical Christian living 
it is the dignity of labor, that becoming a Christian 
does not mean merely to learn to read and write and 
become a school teacher, but it does mean to be a 
steady, industrious man or woman, living out in 
every-day life the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which has become the means of his salvation. We 
cannot emphasize this point too much, as I am thor- 
oughly convinced that one of the greatest weaknesses 
in some mission work has been the idea held by the 
native that to become a Christian means to become 
a preacher with little or no actual labor. 


But on a mission station where there is activity in 
all lines of Christian work and industry, the product 
is much more likely to be a strong, self-reliant, in- 
dustrious people, with an entirely practical Christian- 
ity; and if Christianity is anything at all, it certainly 
is practical. 

Many have inquired as to the possibility of an in- 
come being derived from the industrial feature of the 
mission. While the development of industries in an 
entirely new country must necessarily be very slow 
and oft-times discouraging, even as it has been in the 
new portions of America, yet I am confident, as it has 
been here, in time, somewhat of an income will be 
realized from the industrial work of the mission. We 
feel it ought not to be otherwise and we are working 
with that in view. 

Our first aim is the salvation of the native, and all 
these others are mere adjuncts used by the mission- 
aries under God in making the very strongest possi- 
ble type of native Christians. A native Christian ac- 
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eustomed to living in a miserable little hut, destitute 
of furniture, or anything that would raise him above 
the animal, is at a tremendous disadvantage in meet- 
ing the awful, desperate downpull of paganism all 
about him. But with a heart touched and cleansed 
by power divine, and with hands trained to make 
brick and to build with them a comfortable home, 
suitably furnished, and with a knowledge of agricul- 
ture which enables him to raise crops from which he 
ean realize means to buy clothing and other necessi- 
ties, he occupies a position of great advantage over 
the native Christian who can only read and write, 
though both may know equally well the gospel mes- 
sage and sins forgiven. 

It is true manual training means hard, heavy, try- 
ing, physical labor on the part of the missionary, and 
the temptation to feel that he is not doing real mis- 
sionary work, just as the temptation often comes to 
steady plodders at home, and a missionary with disin- 
clination to work ought never to think of going to an 
industrial mission. Nevertheless one with a mighty 
passion for the salvation of souls and a longing that 
every atom of their being might be used to the glory 
of God and the winning of men, will find ample op- 
portunity on an industrial mission station for the 
greatest development of every gift and talent God has 
given. 

May the Lord help us not to shirk hard labor or 
any expense that would make the native the very 
strongest possible for God and able to take the gos- 
pel to his own people. 


GOD OF THE OPEN AIR. 


Thou who hast made thy dwelling fair 
With flowers beneath, above with starry lights 
And set thine altars everywhere— 

On mountain heights, 

In woodlands dim with many a dream, 

In valleys bright with springs, 

And on the curving capes of every stream, 
Thou who hast taken to thyself the wings 

Of morning to abide 
Upon the secret places of the sea, 

And on far islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
Waiting for worshipers to come to thee 

In thy great out-of-doors! 

To thee I turn, to thee I make my prayer, 


God of the open air. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


Curresponienre. 


To the Editor of Tort AMERICAN FRIEND: 

My Dear Friend:—<After visiting meetings and families in 
the limits of Iowa Yearly Meeting for three months, also at- 
tending all the sessions of the yearly meeting just passed, I 
am, impressed that I ought to say to thee as editor of THE 
AMERICAN FRIEND. which I find in many homes, that the 
growth in spiritual life has given me much cause for gratitude 
to our Heavenly Father for the evidence of His leading into a 
more substantial and refined way of living in keeping with gos- 
pel order. 

The opening of Penn College this year with an enrollment of 
235 scholars, with its efficient president and capable corps of 
teachers means more for Iowa Friends than ever before in its 
history. As I see it, the need of greater financial support 
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seems very evident, and I do not know any field where aid of 
that kind will accomplish more than in this yearly meeting. I 
am aware of the occasion for a feeling of uneasiness in times 
past, but that has largely passed away through the refining of 
the Church and purifying of many young as well as older lives 
to become uplifting forces in society, which I believe will 
remain to strengthen the Lord’s work in other years. 


Affectionately thy friend, Joun M. Watson. 


To THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


“ A great door and effectual] is opened unto us, and there are 
many adversaries.” These stirring words of the apostle ex- 
press our feelings admirably aften ten weeks settled residence 
among one of the worst tribes in British East Africa, “God, 
the faithful God” (Deut. 7: 9) has indeed kept His covenant 
and loving kindness with His servants, and we are now face to 
face with a great need and a great opportunity. We have come 
a long way, laden with spiritual food for the spiritually starv- 
ing, and here we are ob portus, before the harbor; before us are 
the famished multitudes, while the voice of our Captain falls 
upon our ears, saying, “‘ Give ye them to eat.” 

The Nandi reserve is still closed, but here among the Lumb- 
wak, a people who speak the same language and are practically 
the same tribe as the Nandi, we have found a splendid field, 
and one leading naturally to and preparing us for the latter. 

This tribe possesses at once some of the best and some of the 
worst traits of savagery. I have never seen a finer race phys- 
ically, nor a worse one morally, with the possible exception of 
the Masai in the latter respect. The poor, misguided souls, 
in their very desire to show us kindness have pressed us with 
propositions of the most revolting character. Without going 
into detail, believe me, dear friends, we are on the brink of a 
moral abyss so deep and foul that we almost shrink from the 
task of cleansing it. We beg you, then, do not “sin against the 
Lord in ceasing to pray for us.” 

We are admirably situated for our work five miles south of 
Lumbwa station, on the Uganda Railway. As some one has 
remarked, we could almost use the equator as a clothesline, as 
it is only thirteen miles north of us. Our station, however, is 
fully 7,000 feet high, and its healthfulness all that could be 
desired. Around us are the everlasting hills, a vista of marvel- 
lous beauty we never tire of, for do they not continually re- 
mind us that “so the Lord is round about His people ”? 

Would you like to know some of the prosaic details of our 
work of foundation laying? Well, we have, big and little, more 
than a building for each of the ten weeks we have been here, 
not including a brick press, the work of our dear fellow-worker, 
John J. Drill. Having had a course in mechanical engineering 
in the University of California and a wide practical experience, 
his usefulness as a mechanic and his single-minded devotion to 
Christ have been a great comfort to us. He now has charge 
of all the outdoor work on the station, thus leaving me more 
free to the work of reducing the language. 

Mrs. Hotchkiss is conducting a school for the Lumbwa boys, 
of whom there are now five employed in our households. Some 
of them are making fine progress. 

We have daily services in Swahili at which all on the station 
are expected to be present, and these are becoming increasingly 
interesting as we get farther into the life of our Lord. We are 
taking up the Gospel of Mark in regular order, that particular 
gospel being chosen because the movement is quicker than the 
others, and therefore more likely to hold the attention of these 
who have never heard of Jesus. 

Besides the above, we have a six-foot well down twenty-two 
feet, not finished, and a twenty-foot road forming a court 240 
by 600 feet, around which our permanent buildings will be 
grouped for convenience. 

Our garden, though small as yet, has been supplying us for 
some time with small vegetables, and promises a good crop of 
potatoes and other vegetables in a short time. 

In addition to all this, we were permitted to care for a set- 
tler for nearly three weeks until he died, on the 2d instant. 
The condition of some of these white men is deplorable in the 
extreme. Cut off from civilizing and Christian influences, and 
with no anchorage in Jesus Christ, many of them wallow in 
depths of physical and moral filth unspeakable. We cannot 
pass them by, for our commission does not distinguish between 
black and white sinners who need pardon and cleansing through 
the blood of Christ, so we have made them welcome in our 
homes. A number have responded, and already we see evi- 
dences, at least on the physical side, that the bit of Christian 
home life has had its effect. 
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Our mission farm has just been surveyed and comprises 
two thousand acres, which every one who has been here, in- 
cluding the surveyor, pronounces the best bit of land in this 
territory. Here we propose to grow wheat, gradually getting 
the natives themselves to take it up until the mass of them 
have thus made themselves valuable assets in the land and 
so able to own their own freeholds beyond the possibility of 
their being driven out of them. We are quite aware that it will 
be no easy task to convince them of the necessity of this, but 
we do not for a moment doubt that “prayer and pains, with 
faith in Jesus Christ,” is equal to it. The question is, will you 
help us? Above all things, let me beg you in closing not to 
fail us in the ministry of intercession. ‘“ All these things ” 
will be added if only we and you together come face to face 
with Him in the secret place. 

Wits R. HoTcHKIss, 
Lumbwa, British East Africa. 
Eighth mo. 22, 1906. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


Tue American Frienr to a new Subscriber from 
now until First month first, 1908, for $1.00. 
Address, Tan American FRrEenp, 
1010 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Haviland Academy, Haviland, Kan., opened the 17th ultimo. 
The Outiook for the coming year is encouraging. 


Alfred T. Ware will remain in pastoral work with Friends 
at East Main Street Meeting, Richmond, Ind., during the com- 
ing year. 


Alfred J. Johnson, of Richmond, Ind., has been visiting with 
his son, Isaac T. Johnson, of Urbana, O. He returned in time 
to attend the yearly meeting. 


Richard Haworth is just entering upon the third year of his 
pastoral work in the meeting at Kokomo, Ind. The future 
seems bright for substantial service. 


Franklin and Mary Moon Meredith have given up pastoral 
work at Northbranch, Kan., on account of his failing health. 
They have been liberated for service within the limits of Indi- 
ana and Kansas Yearly Meetings. 


Earlham College has opened with a very large attendance— 
the largest in the history of the college. The opening chapel 
talk was given by R. W. Barrett, of Philadelphia, one of the 
secretaries of the Committee of Seventy. 


Haverford College has opened with the largest company of 
students ever enrolled there. Fully one-third of the students 
are new men. Among the large number of new men is Philip 
Baker, son of Joseph Allen Baker, a member of Parliament 
for the London district. 


Any person knowing of Friends, members of their meetings, 
who have removed temporarily or permanently to Greater New 
York, or its environs, are earnestly requested to send the names 
and present address of such Friends, together with such in- 
formation as may be desirable, to Robert E. Pretlow, 305 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., in order that such persons 
may be visited by local Friends and kept. in touch with the 
work of the Church. 


The following comment on the opening session of the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight appeared in the 
Richmond “Paladium”; “One thing was noticeable about 
the session that shows the evolution in the Friends’ denomina- 
tion. There were more young overseers, elders and ministers 
than ever before. There were several of the old-time members 
of the Church present, whose attire stamps them unmistakably 
as Friends, but the majority were young or middle-aged men 
and women, with nothing to distinguish them from members of 
other Churches. There were not more than five of the old-time 
Quaker bonnets in evidence.” 


Nahunta Monthy Meeting, Contentnea Quarter, N. C., was 
held the 8th ultimo. Following the monthly meeting, the resi- 
dent minister, Barney E. Perkins, held a series of twenty-two 
special services. He is in his 68th year, and inconvenienced by 
ill-health, yet he puts his trust in One that has power to give 
strength to do His work. It was also a very unfavorable time 
on account of cotton opening, but the meetings were good and 
well attended, and resulted in thirty conversions, twenty-two 
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applications for membership with Friends, and eight with the 
Free Will Baptists. The meeting was very greatly strength- 
ened, and the members encouraged to greater activity. 


The eighty-sixth annual session of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
opened last week with a large attendance. Among the visit- 
ing Friends were Johan Marcussen, of Veije, Denmark; Frank 
Cornell and wife, of New Market, Canada; John H. Douglas, 
of Pasadena, Cal.; Arthur B. Chilson and wife, of the F. A. 
I. M.; Ada Lee, of Wilmington, 0.; Nathan T. and Esther G. 
Frame, of Cedar’s Creek Meeting, O.; Elizabeth Miles, of Ore- 
gon Yearly Meeting, and Franklin and Mary Moon Meredith, 
of Kansas. The following officers were appointed: Presiding 
clerk, Timothy Nicholson; recording clerk, Anna M. Roberts; 
reading clerks, Charles A. Francisco and Mary M. Hosier; an- 
nouncement clerk, Ancil Ratliff. All of these officers have 
served several sessions, with the exception of Mary M. Hosier, 
who was selected as the successor of Edith J. Hunt, who, for a 
number of sessions, served as a reading clerk. 


The following are the delegates appointed to the missionary 
conference of American Friends, to be held in Richmond, Ind., 
on the 24th, 25th and 26th of Tenth month, 1906, so far as 
they are known to the secretary of the A. F. B. F. M. Other 
yearly meetings and foreign mission boards are yet to be heard 
from. The secretary would be thankful to have the names 
and addresses of all delegates sent to her as early as circum- 
stances will permit. Send to Mahalah Jay, Richmond, Ind.: 
Representing the A. F. B. F. M.—Thomas C. Brown, Mahalah 
Jay, James Carey, Jr., Ellen C. Wright, Charles S. White. 
Representing THE AMERICAN FRIEND.—Rufus M. Jones. Rep- 
resenting “ Friends’ Missionary Advocate.”—Eliza C. Arm- 
strong. From New York Yearly Meeting—Carolena M. Wood, 
William C. Taber, William A. Battey, George D. Hilyard, Al- 
fred Busselle. From New England Yearly Meeting.—Timothy 
B. Hussey, Mead A. Kelsey, Almy C. Grant; alternate, Sarah 
J. Swift. From California Yearly Meeting.—Clara Tebbetts. 
From Canada Yearly Meeting.—Phebe J. Wright, Sarah R. 
Janson, From North Carolina Yearly Meeting.—Eli Reece, 
Clara I. Cox; alternate, Edgar Williams, From Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting.—Sydnie M. Bailey, John Shackleford, Edgar 
H. Stranahan, Samuel Haworth. From Ohio Yearly Meeting.— 
Martha W. Stanley, Isaae Stratton, Edward Mott, Elizabeth 
W. Ward. From Iowa Yearly Meeting.—Henry D. Lane, 
Emma F. Coffin, Charles 8. White. From Western Yearly 
Meeting.—Morton C. Pearson, Martha E. Newlin, Morris E. 
Cox, Murray 8. Kenworthy, Mary L. Waddle. 


Cottonwood Quarterly Meeting was held at Cottonwood, five 
miles west of Emporia, Kan., on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
ultimo. The session on ministry and oversight met in the 
afternoon of the 14th, with a time for devotion before the busi- 
ness. Friends were favored with the attendance of Samuel A. 
Jackson, of Buffalo Quarter; also Jesse Harvey, of Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting, and Bertha Stubbs, of Pleasant View Quarter. 
Their gospel service was performed in a plain and practical way 
and to the strengthening of believers. Love and harmony pre- 
vailed in the meetings, both for worship and discipline. All 
branches of church work were given their place in the meet- 
ing. H. D. Barrington was retained as clerk, with Roxie Reeve 
as reading clerk, All sessions were well attended, and all the 
monthly meetings were represented. The Christian Endeavor 
work gave evidence of real spiritual life and a forward move- 
ment. Charles Grimmett is the superintendent of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union. The attention of the meeting was called 
to the small number of our young people present at the busi- 
ness session. The suggestion was given that Friends had bet- 
ter adopt parliamentary rules in their business meetings; the 
young people are accustomed to that way of doing business in 
their various societies. Four of the monthly meetings of the 
quarter will retain their pastors the coming year. Lydia Men- 
denhall, at Homestead Monthly Meeting; Cyrus and Amy B. 


Hawkins, at Fruitland; Susie Wilcox, at Emporia; Zimri ° 


Stubbs, at Cottonwood. The other four monthly meetings are 
without pastors at present. Ministers wishing to locate in 
this quarter should correspond with Amy B. Hawkins, Ameri- 
cus, Kan., and Friends wishing to locate in Friends’ neighbor- 
hoods will be furnished with the desired information by writ- 
ing to Zimri Stubbs, Emporia, Kan., R. R. N. 6. 


Albert Benson, of Tryon, Okla., writes as follows: “Shawnee 
Quarterly Meeting, Kansas Yearly Meeting, was held at the 
Shawnee Indian Mission, near Shawnee, Okla., the 14th to 16th 
ultimo, with six of the eleven ministers belonging to the meet- 
ing present. Two ministers, Absalom Knight and Irvin Dick- 
inson, were recorded the last year. To 507 members we had a 
net gain of 124, fifty being Indians at the Otoe Indian Mission. 


Reports of our superintendents show the membership to.be 
alive and quite active in many lines of church work. Perhaps 
the temperance or prohibition question is being more thor- 
oughly discussed than any other one, as it is the principal 
issue in selecting delegates to the Statehood Constitutional 
Convention. On Sabbath morning a dedication service was 
held, as the chapel had just been remodelled and enlarged, on 
account of the extra attendance of Indians at the government 
school. After a song service and a prayer by R. 8. Burnett, 
William P. Haworth read the prayer of Solomon at the dedi- 
cation of the temple, making appropriate remarks and giving 
the history connected with the mission work here: How that 
Thomas Stanley had walked all over this part of Oklahoma 
in carrying the story of Christ to the Indian. Then came 
Franklin Elliott, also Elkanah and Irem Beard; these were 
followed by Dr. and Rachel Kirk, who gave many years of 
their lives to the service. The latter is still with us, and 
an active worker in the Church. George N. and Ella 
Hartley spent ten years as superintendents of the mission. 
cause, and then some two years ago the present ones, William 
P. and Abigail C. Haworth, came. The cost of the repairs, to- 
gether with the pews, was about $500, all of which had been 
provided for except $25.00 and that was raised in the meeting. 
After some touching and interesting remarks made by 
“Auntie ” Bourbonnais, an Indian, who held the first Sabbath 
School in Oklahoma, Absalom Knight preached the dedication 
sermon, in which was given the fundamental doctrine and prin- 
ciples on which the Friends’ Church was founded and still 
stands for to-day. 


DIED. 


CoPELAND.—At Marion, Ind., Ninth month 17th, 1906, Rachel 
Lydia, infant daughter of Albert L and Alice H. Copeland, aged 
four months and two days. 


MEADER.—Olney T, Meader died suddenly at his home in Rox- 
bury, Mass., Ninth month 18th, 1906. 


MircHeLL.—In Bellefonte, Pa., Eighth month 17th, 1906,. 
Deborah Downing Mitchell, wife of Isaac Mitchell, in the 6lst 
year of her age. She was a lifelong member of Friends, and 
an efficient helper in a number of branches of work in her: 
community. For years she was treasurer of the local W. C. 
T. U. She was a member of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Belle- 
fonte Hospital, and up to the time of her last illness she was. 
a faithful teacher in a mission Sabbath School. 


NEwLin.—At Indianola, Ia., Eighth month 17th, 1906, Elias 
Newlin, in his 84th year. The deceased was a_ birthright 
Friend. He migrated with the pioneer members of the Society 
to Iowa. In 1866 he was recorded a minister. With his wife, 
who was also a minister, he traveled extensively in the spread 
of the gospel. 


Swirr.— At Vassar Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Ninth 
month 10th, 1906, aged 59 years, William Lane Swift, son of 
Nathan G. and Esther Lane Swift (the latter deceased). He 
was a student at Haverford College in 1864. He graduated 
from Harvard University in 1868, and received his degree of 
A.M. in 1871. For over ten years he was editor and proprietor 
of the “Millbrook Round Table,” and aimed to make every 
issue pure and helpful, and by editorials and selected items fre- 
quently advocated the interest of peace and temperance. He 
was a member and overseer of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Millbrook, N. Y. 


TERRELL.—At his home in Malvern, Pa., on the 13th of Sev- 
enth month, 1906, Clark M. Terrell, in the 69th year of his age. 
His sincerity as a Christian, his devotion to the cause of Christ 
and his loving service at home and wherever duty called him 
are well known to all who have had the privilege of his ac- 
quaintance. 


Vrstat.—At Whittier, Cal., Ninth month 13th, 1906, Frances,. 
wife of Eli Vestal, aged a little over 28 years. Hers was a 
happy. cheerful Christian life. 


WaLton.—At his late home, near New Burlington, O., Eighth 
month 14th, 1906, Edward R. Walton, in his 75th year. The 
deceased was led to realize his spiritual sonship by the death of’ 
his father when he was 11 years old. In 1882 he was recorded 
a minister. His special interest centered on missions. He was 
especially gifted in personal religious work, and always found 
good service among young people. During the rush for gold 
in California he crosesd the continent with others and spent 
ten years in the far West, but most of his life was spent in his. 
native State, Ohio. 
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vents ant Comments. 


The United States has assumed control 
of affairs in Cuba and during the past 
week has been moving troops and war 
vessels to the island. 


A terrific storm visited the gulf states 
last week destroying much property and 
causing considerable loss of life. Mobile, 
Ala., was the centre of the most violent 
disturbance. The ocean was swept in 
upon the city until the business quarter 
was flooded with some six or seven feet 
of water. Five thousand homes were 
damaged or destroyed, and many lives 
lost. 

t 

Deposits in the Prussian saving banks 
are now increasing at the rate of $125,- 
000,000 a year, and the revenues of the 
state railroads are increasing 8 per cent. 
a year. In fact, says a Berlin dispatch 
to the Chicago Daily News, Germany’s 
prosperity is the greatest ever known in 
the empire, and believed to exceed that of 
any other country except possibly the 
United States. 

q 

The Roman Church is having no end of 
trouble in France. A number of local 
Roman Churches are re-organizing in 
compliance with the recent law and in 
violation of the Pope’s edict. The men 
who are instrumental in this movement 
affirm their loyalty to the doctrines of 
the Roman Church, but it is a little diffi- 
cult to know just how they reconcile 
their actions with the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Roman See. 


The protection of our Alaskan seals is 
again claiming considerable attention. 
During the past few years our seal herd, 
which numbered four million has been re- 
duced to about two hundred and twenty 
thousand. This has been brought about 
by shooting the animals in the open sea 
while they were traveling to and from 
the islands. It is expected that Secre- 
tary Root will take up this matter as 
soon as he returns to Washington, and 
push it to a satisfactory conclusion. 


The 24th annual meeting of the Lake 
Mohonk Conference in the interest of 
Indians, Porto Ricans, and the Fili- 
pinos will convene Tenth month seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth. It prom- 


ises to command a large attendance. 
Andrew §S. Draper, New York’s well- 
known Commissioner of Education, will 
preside, and the program will include ad- 
dresses and discussion on conditions 
among the Indians and in the Philippines, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii. Recent utterances 
of the conference have been in favor of a 
federal appropriation for the extension 
of education in Porto Rico and in favor 
of the unrestricted entry of Philippine 
products into his country. Questions of 
imperialism and related political issues 
are not discussed. 


Some weeks ago the citizens of Zion 
City almost unanimously rejected Dowie 
and selected Voliva as general overseer. 
We do not question the wisdom of this 
choice, but viewed in the light of the ex- 
cessive claims made by Dowie which called 
the organization into being, it is some- 
what strange to see how his people can 
consistently reject the true prophet of 
God who was sent to heal and minister 
to all their needs, both temporal and 
spiritual; and accept as their leader one 
who this same divine prophet denounced 
as a hypocrite and usurper. But this is 
not the only strange thing which has hap- 
pened in Zion City lately. Last week a 
Chas. F. Tarham by~name claimed to 
have had a revelation from God and to 
have heard a voice telling him to “arise 
and go to Zion and take up the burden of 
an oppressed people.” According to re- 
ports over three hundred disciples im- 
mediately espoused his cause. The inci- 
dent is a valuable object lesson to earnest 
seekers for truth. Jesus told his fol- 
lowers to judge a tree by its fruits, and 
the people who are following after visions 
and infallible prophets must suffer the 
consequences of their delusions. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“ AMERICAN RACE PROBLEMS” is the 
title of a course of study outlined for 
first Day Schools, philanthropic commit- 
tees, and Young Friends Associations by 
Professor Carl Kelsey of the University 
of Penna. 


Among the questions which nearly 
every American has to decide are those 
which grow out of the intimate associa- 
tion of two heterogeneous races. The 
White and the Black people live and 
work together in our country; yet they 
are two distinct peoples with widely 
varying characteristics which give rise 
to an endless number of problems de- 
manding solution. As Christians the 
issue is upon us and we cannot expect to 
do our duty to our country and genera- 
tion without giving some time and serious 
thought to it. Fortunately a convenient 
outline for study has been prepared by a 
person who has given the subject consid- 
erable study. The outline is advertised 
elsewhere in THE AMERICAN FRIEND. It 
can be secured for 5 cents a copy by ad- 


dressing Eliza H. Worrell, 15th and 
Cherry Sts., Phila. 
CurIstus RepEMPToR. By Helen B. 


Montgomery. Published by The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York City. Price 50 cents. 


The above is the title of an outline 
study of the Island World of the Pacific. 
The work is more than an outline since 
it gives a short sketch of the field to- 
gether with a review of the work accom- 
plished by Christian Missions in Oceania. 
The book contains about 300 pages, 


neatly bound in cloth with an outline 
map, Bibliography of general reference 
books, and an index. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE CHURCH. By Edgar 
L. Heermance, published by The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.25. 


This book is a discussion of Church 
Polity viewed from the standpoint of a 
Congregationalist. The practical work of 
democracy and true Christian unity has 
been a problem of especial interest to 
Protestants. Without the one, we lose 
the real significance of free spiritual be- 
ings and without the other we lose force 
and discipline. The highest expression of 
individual life is found in perfect co- 
operation; but just how to apply this 
truth in every day life is not easy. This 
discussion approached from the modern 
point of view ought to be helpful in dis- 
covering guiding principles. 


MAGAZINES. 


Every American business man has rea- 
son to be interested in the leading article 
in the Atlantic for October. “ Commer- 
cial Panics, Past and Future” is the 
title, and the author is A. D. Noyes, 
Financial Editor of the Hvening Post. 
Another panic year will be due before 
long: A. D. Noyes believes that if we can 
find out the causes that bring about such 
a disaster, we can control them,—at 
least to some extent. The same number 
contains a timely political article by 
John H. Letané on the “Forcible Col- 
lection of International Debts.” Pre- 
cisely what the “ Drago Doctrine ” stands 
for, what the situation was which forced 
it into being, and what our position 
should be in‘ future crises of the same 
character,—these are some of the im- 
portant points covered. 


CAREFUL DOCTOR 


Prescribed Change of Food Instead 
of Drugs. 


It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only food 
for a despairing patient, instead of re- 
sorting to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific phy- 
sicians among the present generation 
who recognize and treat conditions as 
they are and should be treated regard- 
less of the value to their pockets. Here’s 
an instance: 

“Four years ago I was taken with 
severe gastritis and nothing would stay 
on my stomach, so that I was on the 
verge of starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a sum- 
mer cottage near me—a specialist from 
N. Y.—and as a last hope, sent for him. 

“ After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stomach 
became stronger to eat more. 

“JT kept at it and gradually got so I 
could eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. 
Then I began to have color in my face, 
memory became clear, where before 
everything seemed a blank. My limbs 
got stronger and I could walk. So I 
steadily recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I 
weigh 153 Ibs. My people were surprised 
at the way I grew fleshy and strong on 
this food.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a reason.” 
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In the October World’s Work Isaac F. 
Marcosson tells of “The Beginning of 
Reform in Packingtown.” The article is 
the result of a first-hand investigation of 


the new conditions in the beef packing . 


industry in Chicago, It shows how the 
great-packing houses have begun to clean 
up, and givesa comprehensive explanation 
of the working of the new Government 
inspection rules. In “ Labor in Politics,” 
M. G. Cunniff gives a vivid picture of the 
Labor Campaign in which President 
Samuel Gompers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is endeavoring to over- 
throw the “enemies of labor.” Dr. I. A. 
Hourwich, special commissioner of the 
World’s Work to Russia, shows intimately 
“The Russian Revolution in Process ” 
which is an orderly account of the awak- 
ening of the people against the autocracy. 
The leading illustrated article deals with 
“The Work of Three Great Architects,” 
McKim, Mead & White. 


NOTICE. 


The Seventy-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the Puma. AUXILLARY BIBLE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FRIENDS will be held on Tenth 
Month 10th, 1906, at 12 o’clock M., at 
Friends’ Institute. All Friends are in- 
vited to attend. 

B. W. BEESLEY, Secretary. 


THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD COL- 
LEGE:—The Annual Meeting will be held 
in the Committee Room of Arch Street 
Meeting House, Philadelphia, on Third 
day, Tenth Month 9th, 1906, at 3 o’clock 
Pp. M. 

Members are particularly requested to 
bear this appointment in mind. The 
charter requires that twenty shall be in 
attendance to make a quorum. 

Please notify the Secretary of any 
change in address. 

J. STOGDELL STOKES, Secretary, 
1011 Diamond Street, Philadelphia. 


RIGHT HOME 


Doctor Recommends Postum from Per- 
sonal Test. 


No one is beter able to realize the in- 
jurious action of caffeine—the drug in 
coffee—on the heart, than the doctor. 

When the doctor himself has been re- 
lieved by simply leaving off coffee and 
using Postum, he can refer with full 
conviction to his own case. 

A Mo. physician prescribes Postum for 
many of his patients because he was 
benefited by it. He says: 

“J wish to add my testimony in regard 
to that excellent preparation—Postum. 
I have had functional or nervous heart 
trouble for over 15 years, and part of the 
time was unable to attend to my busi- 
ness. 

“JT was a moderate user of coffee and 
did not think drinking it hurt me. But 
on stopping it and using Postum instead, 
my heart has got all right, and I ascribe 
it to the change from coffee to Postum. 

“T am prescribing it now in cases 
of sickness, especially when coffee does 
not agree, or affects the heart, nerves or 
stomach. 

“When made right it has a much bet- 
ter flavor than coffee, and is a vital sus- 
tainer of the system. I shall continue 
to recommend it to our people, and I 
have my own case to refer to.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the little book, “ The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 
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Our Publications 


Friends Bible School Teacher. A 32-page 
monthly magazine for Teachers and Superin- 
tendents; 40 cents per year, 1ocents per quarter, 
This is one of the best teacher’s journals pub- 
lished; and we recommend it to all who want the 
best preparations for the work of teaching. 


Friends’ Bible School Quarterly. (Advanced 
Grade.) 32 pages; valuable notes on the lesson, 
Price, 3 cents each, in clubs to one address; single 
copies 5 cents, or 20centsayear, This quarterly 
is especially arranged for adults and older scholars 
and teachers 


Intermediate Quarterly. For boys and girls 
of from ioto14. Same size and price as Bible 
School Quarterly, 


Primary Quarterly. For primaryclass, Con- 
tains lesson study, questions and blackboard 
designs. Same size and price as Bible School 
Quarterly. ; 


Lesson Sheets. Same matter as the Bible 
School Quarterly. Designed for visitors. Every 


school should have at least five or ten copies to 
hand out to visitors or those who attend the school 
only occasionally. It is alsoeconomical to hand 
them out in place of Quarterlies lost or mutilated, 
Price, 2 cents each per quarter, 


Our Youth’s Friend. Weekly, semi-monthly 
and monthly, An eight-page paper for the young 
people. The largest and best. Has no equal for 
the money. Single subscriptions per year, weekly 
edition 50 cents, semi-mouthly 25 cents, monthly 
15 cents. School subscriptions, five or more cop- 
ies to one address, weekly edition 12 cents each 
per quarter, semi-monthly 6 cents each per 
quarter, monthly 3 cents each per quarter, 


Child’s Lesson Leaf. Adapted to infant 
classes. One for each week, containing the 
lessons and lesson story, also pictures and stories 
for small children, Price 20 cents a year, in clubs 
of five or miore copies to one address, or 5 cents 
per quarter. 


Send for sample coptes, free. 


Address, 
The Publishing Association of Friends, 


P. W. RAIDABAUGH, Manager. 


PLAINFIELD, IND. 


Those who subscribed to the Friends 
Bible Institute Extension Course, at the 
time of the Institute at Wilmington, Ohio, 
will please correspond with the Superin- 
tendent, Murray L. Kenworthy, Earlham, 
Ind. The list of names was lost and he 
desires very much to know who the sub- 
seribers were. 


CONFERENCE ON QUAKER HISTORY. 


Conference of those interested in the 
study of Quaker History and Doctrine 
to be held at Friends’ Meeting House, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Tenth month 12th, 1906. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 4.15 P. M. 


Asa S. Wing, Chairman. 


Quaker Round Table Work, Emma Cad- 
bury, Jr. 

The Child and the Church, C. Walter 
Borton, Stanley R. Yarnall. 

What Fruits May we Expect from the 
Study of Quakerism?—Rachel C. 
Reeves, Benjamin DeCou, Edith C. 
Moon, Francis R. Taylor, Lydia F. 
Sharpless, J. Passmore Elkinton and 
Anna G. Walton. 


Recess. 


A light supper will be served from 5.45 
to 7.15 P. M: 


EVENING SESSION. 7.30 P. M. 


John B. Garrett, Chairman. 


Our Society’s Need of its Young Members 
and Their Preparation for Service, 
George M. Comfort. 

Fellowship among our Members, Mrs. 
Mary R. Williams. 

What is the Relationship between the 
Increased Interest in our Society and 
a Deepening of Spiritual Life, George 
M. Warner. 

A Concluding Thought, Alfred C. Garrett. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. 


James M. Moon, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of alife time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions, 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia, 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 


THE MYSTERY. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
We sow the glebe, we reap the corn, 
We build the house where we may rest, 
And then, at moments suddenly, 
We look up to the great wide sky, 
Inquiring wherefore we were born— 
For earnest, or for jest? 


The senses folding thick and dark 
About the stifled soul within, 

We guess diviner things beyond, 

And yearn to them with yearning fond; 

We strike out boldly to a mark 
Believed in, but not seen. 


And sometimes horror chills our blood 
To be so near such mystic things 

And we wrap round us, for defense, 

Our purple manners, moods of sense— 

As angels, from the face of God, 
Stand hidden in their wings. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Whittier College 


‘By the western sea, where sets the sun”’ 
In the land of sunshine and flowers, 


Of orange groves and palm drives. 


$200 


pays for tuition, books, 
dormitory, for one year. 


In the ‘Quaker city” of Southern California, 
A city of homes and churches, and no saloons. 


Whittier College 


Has a Faculty, strong in scholarship and Christian character. 

Full college courses of four years are offered, and 

Full Preparatory courses of four years. 

Did you ever stop to think that a year spent by your son or daughter in 
California, would be something of an education in itself? , 


and room and board 


in our home-like 


FRIENDS ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 


apprpess WHITTIER COLLEGE, wanmier, catirornia 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 


118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day schools, 
classes, reading circles, etc., by Professor Carl 
Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. Five 
cents per copy at the office of the 

Young Friends’ Association Building 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch adver- 
tisement in “The American Friend” is 
only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 for 
six months, or $36.40 for a year, inserted 
every week. Correspondence with ad- 
vertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1oro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AND RE- 
s 

CHAIRS Rushed rusweo 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on 44> at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1368 N.MarshallSt., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


fecal 
SMS 


rd 
[Vioney 


\ ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
| 1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


Please mention “The American 
Friend” when answering advertisements, 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; 
service. 


telephone 
Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 
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PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS. 


Get Rid of All Your Face Troubles in a 
Few Days’ Time With the Wonder- 
ful Stuart Calcium Wafers. 


TRIAL PACKAGE SENT FREE. 


You cannot have an attractive face or 
a beautiful complexion when your blood 
is in bad order and full of impurities. 
Impure blood means an impure face, al- 
ways. ‘ 

The most wonderful as well as the 
most rapid blood cleanser is Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. You use them for a 
few days, and the difference tells in your 
face right away. 

Most blood purifiers and skin treat- 
ments are full of poison. Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers are guaranteed free from 
any poison, mercury, drug, or opiate. 
They are as harmless as water, but the 
results are astonishing. 

The worst cases of skin diseases have 
been cured in a week by this quick-act- 
ing remedy. It contains the most effec- 
tive working power of any purifier ever 
discovered—calcium sulphide. Most blood 
and skin treatments are terribly slow. 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers have cured boils 
in three days. Every particle of im- 
purity is driven out of your system com- 
pletely, never to return, and it is done 
without deranging your system in the 
slightest. 

No matter what your trouble is, 
whether pimples, blotches, blackheads, 
rash, tetter, eczema, or scabby crusts, 
you can solemnly depend upon Stuart’s 
Calcium. Wafers as never-failing. 

Don’t be any longer humiliated by hav- 
ing a splotchy face. Don’t have strang- 
ers stare at you, or allow your friends to 
be ashamed of you because of your face. 

Your blood makes you what you are. 
The men and women who forge ahead 
are those with pure blood and pure faces. 
Did you ever stop to think of that? 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are abso- 
lutely harmless, but the results—mighty 
satisfying to you even at the end of a 
week. They will make you happy be- 
cause your face will be a welcome sight 
not only to yourself when you look in the 
glass, but to everybody else who knows 
you and talks with you. 

We want to prove to you _ that 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers are beyond 
doubt the best and quickest blood and 
skin purifier in the world—so we will 
send you a free sample as soon as we 
get your name and address. Send for it 
to-day, and then when you have tried the 
sample you will not rest contented until 
you have bought a 50c box at your drug- 
gist’s. 

Send us your name and address to-day 
and we will at once send you by mail a 
sample package, free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Co., 51 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, 
Mich. 


An English clergyman was called sud- 
denly to preach before the students of 
a well-known college. He _ hurriedly 
chose out of his “ barrel ” a sermon, and, 
without reading it, went to the college 
chapel, the congregation of which was 
wholly composed of male students. He 
got along famously until near the close, 
-when he amazed the boys by beginning 
his peroration thus, “And now a word in 
conclusion to you who are mothers.”— 
Hachange. 


Eventa am Comments. 


Bryn Mawr College opened its twenty- 
second academic year the 3d inst. The 
freshmen class is larger than ever before 
in the history of the institution. 


Frederick G. Ensign, who has had 
charge of the missionary work of the 
American Sunday School Union in the 
Northwest District for the past twenty- 
six years, died the 26th ult. 


In view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment has recently decided to employ Chi- 
nese labor on the Panama Canal, it is in- 
teresting to know the comment of Gov- 
ernor Magoon. His observation is lim- 
ited, but his remarks are worth thinking 
about: “I am convinced that the China- 
man is not a desirable laborer for the 
Canal. He cannot be depended upon to 
the same extent as the negro. As soon 
as he earns sufficient money he opens a 
store of some kind. The success of coolie 
labor in other countries have been due 
to the hold the contractors have over 
them. This amounts to practically a 
system of peonage that this government 
would not tolerate.” 


In 1900, during the Paris Exposition, 
a long-distance balloon race was under- 
taken. Since that time a number of in- 
ventions supposed to improve aerial 
navigation have been made. Last week 
another contest was undertaken. Six- 
teen balloons, representing seven nations, 
entered the race. The ascent was made 
from Paris. The date was selected with 
considerable care, with the idea that 
favorable winds would be encountered, 
but the aeronats were doomed to disap- 
pointment. On the whole, conditions 
were not as favorable as they were in 
1900. The race was won by the United 
States balloon, which descended near 
Whitby, England. 


The new football rules are causing con- 
siderable comment among college fellows 
and people who love the sport. Some of 
the old-time players are disgusted with 
the innovations. They think the game 
is spoiled from the standpoint of the 
player. They admit, however, that it 
remains as spectacular as ever. The new 
rules do not seem to be proof* against 
fatality. A number have already been 
hurt and one or two killed. It is too 
early in the season to say whether the 
new game is less dangerous than the old. 
Only after the season has passed can we 
judge with anything like fairness. We 
are inclined to think that the new order 
will reduce the number of accidents. 


The Anti-Saloon League of Pennsyl- 
vania is making a vigorous canvass for 
local option. Just at the present time 
the important point is to determine the 
sentiment of candidaes for the State 
Legislature touching the liquor question, 
together with a vigorous endeavor to 
educate the voters to the point of cutting 
their tickets. It is very necessary in se- 
curing reform legislation that our citi- 
zens vote for men rather than for 
parties. Usually some men on every ticket 
favor reform measures, and with them 
others do not. It is part of the political 
game to secure candidates who will gain 
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favor with all classes. For this reason 
it becomes necessary for the voter to in- 
quire into the personal qualifications of 
their candidates, and select those from 
all parties who favor their ideals. Es- 
pecially is this true of members of our 
Legislature and Congressmen. The 
Anti-Saloon League is doing the right 
thing at the right time, and ought to re- 
ceive the co-operation of all good citizens, 
It favors no political party as such. It 
asks only that their candidates stand on 
the right side of the liquor question. 


The United States has assumed com- 
plete control of Cuba, and disarmament 
has been effected with little difficulty. 
The insurgents were quite well satisfied 
to find their opponents ousted. Our 
newspapers are full of comment on 
Cuban patriotism. What appears to be 
patriotism on the outside proves on 


closer investigation to be nothing more | 


than a selfish advantage of some kind. 
One editor, commenting on the situation, 
says: “Such shuffling and shifting, such 
lying, twisting, meanness, irresponsibil- 
ity and disregard of ‘country’ never 
were seen. And the people who fomented 
the revolution and carried it on were the 
same. Palma’s administration had its 
faults, no doubt, but all observers declare 
that the result would have been the same 
under any administration.” According 
to Secretary Taft, the Spanish-American 
people are generally irresponsible. They 
are willing to criticize and overthrow ex- 
isting governments, but they are ‘not 
willing to assume responsibility, even 
though they may be capable of doing so. 
This characteristic makes them very 
difficult to be ruled, and much less able 
to govern themselves. We trust, how- 
ever, that our Cuban neighbors can be in- 
duced to assume sufficient responsibility 
and cultivate enough self-respect to take 
care of themselves. 


The American Friend 


“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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THE SIMPLE GOSPEL. 

Tue “simple gospel” is a phrase of many mean- 
ings. Persons of the most diverse views are loudly 
calling for a return to the “simple gospel.” Even 
the werking man, who has stopped going to church, 
expresses his respect for and his faith in the “ simple 
gospel,” while the preacher who fails to attract the 
working man is also declaring that he is preaching 
nothing but the “simple gospel.” The student of 
science professes an unchanged love and devotion for 
the “simple gospel,” and the man who attacks the 
methods and conclusions of science as often as he 
speaks urges the “ simple gospel ” as the great remedy 
for the troubles of the world. 

What is the “simple gospel?” It is the “ good 
news ”—the evangel—of Jesus Christ. Men read it 
with their minds full of medizval theology and 
through the colored glasses of current dogma, and 
falsely suppose that they are preaching the good news 
—the simple gospel—of the Christ. There would be 
a revolution in every church in the land if there 
should be an actual return to this simple gospel of the 
Son of God. The elders would sit up and rub their 
eyes, and the young members would suddenly dis- 
cover that religion was after all intensely interesting. 
_ There might at the start be some heresy cases, but 
there would be also a mighty revival of practical relig- 
ion, which would make the heresy trials hardly worth 
notice in the busy life of the church. 


What were the notes of that “simple gospel” in 
the days of its primitive power? What were the 
words which “the common people heard gladly ’’? 
Certainly not a metaphysical discussion of the being 
of the trinity, nor an abstruse analysis of the atone- 
ment, nor long-drawn-out proofs of original sin. The 
common people do not in any generation call such 
things evangel—good news. The listeners by the 
Galilean lake did not throng about Him to hear meta- 
physics, and He gave them none. The word at the 
very front of His message was: God is your Father, 
and you can be like Him. Repent, 1. e., change your 
minds, and live my way. This is the substance of that 
simple Galilean gospel. In every talk and in every 
form of ministry He brought to light the infinite 
worth of the human soul. What does tt profit to gain 
the whole world, if the soul is shrinking and shrivel- 


ing up like a dying leaf on an autumn tree; come unto 
me and find how to fulfil your lives; follow me and 
you will discover the way to the Father; take my cross 
and you will learn also my joy. 

The whole concern of this simple gospel of Galilee 
bears directly upon the way of living, and the constant 
word is “I am the way ”—“ Come after me”’; “ fol- 
low me”; “believe on me”; “he that sees me sees 
the Father”; “he that has me has eternal life.” It 
is all as simple as love and fellowship can ever be. 
And the great consummation on Calvary is the 
normal, natural outcome and fulfillment of His life of 
Having loved His own, He | 
loved them to the end. Having come to show God to 
us, He went straight on toward the cross to show that 


love, His revelation. 


there is no limit to the divine love which reaches 
after us through pain and darkness, through suffering 
and sacrifice, to draw us to Him and win from our 
moved hearts the ery of sonship—* Abba, 
Father.” 


my 


THE PRESIDENTS’ HARRISBURG ADDRESS. 


Ir ought to make every good citizen feel freer 
and breathe braver to read the great address of our 
President at the dedication of the New State Capitol 
at Harrisburg. We do not feel any pride over the 
extravagant building, but do feel a just pride that the 
man who stands at the head of our nation, in words 
of brave sincerity, puts before our people such true 
and lofty ideals, and marks out so clearly the safe 
line of march for our future progress. We feel 
here, as we read, the immeasurable gap there is be- 
tween the high-minded, far-sighted statesman and the 
penny-wise politician with his eye fixed on the main 
chance. 

A few passages from the address will indicate, to 
those who have not read it in full, what an important 
document it is. He began by a reference to the solid 
characteristics which the Quakers have imparted to 
this commonwealth, turning as he said this to a 
Friend sitting on the platform, and added, “It is 
doubtless because of that that your people look be- 
fore you leap.” He then reviewed the great acts of 
reform legislation recently enacted in Pennsylvania, 
declaring that this legislation marks an epoch in the 
history of the practical betterment of political condi- 
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tions and that no other State legislature has, in a 
similar length of time, put so large a body of admir- 
able legislation to its credit. He pointed out that the 
next step needed is better legislation for the protec- 
tion of children: 


One subject which every good citizen should have at heart 
above almost all others is the matter of child labor. Every- 
where the great growth of modern industrialism has been ac- 
companied by abuses in connection with the employment of 
labor which have necessitated a complete change in the atti- 
tude of the State toward labor, and if our State Legislatures 
would act as drastically and yet as wisely on this subject of 
child labor as Pennsylvania has acted within the present year 
as regards the subjects I have enumerated above, the gain 
would be literally incalculable; and one of the most vital needs 
of modern American life would at last be adequately met. 


The boldest part of the address deals with the con- 
trol of great fortunes and dangerous corporations: 


All honest men must abhor and reprobate any effort to ex- 
cite hostility to men of wealth as such. We should do all we 
can to encourage thrift and business energy, to put a premium 
upon the conduct of the man who honestly earns his livelihood 
and more than his livelihood, and who honestly uses the money 
he has earned. But it is our clear duty to see, in the interest 
of the people, that there is adequate supervison and control 
over the business use of the swollen fortunes of to-day, and 
also wisely to determine the conditions upon which these for- 
tunes are to be transmitted and the percentage that they shall 
pay to the Government whose protecting arm alone enables 
them to exist. Only the nation can do this work. To rele- 
gate it to the States is a farce, and is simply another way 
of saying that it shall not be done at all. 

Under a wise and far-seeing interpretation of the Interstate 
Commerce clause of the Constitution, I maintain that the Na- 
tional Government should have complete power to deal with all 
of this wealth which in any way goes into the commerce be- 
tween the States—and practically all of it that is employed 
in the great corporation does thus go in. The national legisla- 
tors should most scrupulously avoid any demagogic legislation 
about the business use of this wealth, and should realize that 
it would be better to have no legislation at all than legislation 
couched either in a vindictive spirit of hatred toward men of 
wealth or else drawn with the recklessness of impracticable 
visionaries. But, on the other hand, it shall and must ulti- 
mately be understood that the United States Government, on 
behalf of the people of the United States, has and is to exercise 
the power of supervision and control over the business use of 
this wealth. 


The concluding section of the address is full of 
sanity and wise foresight: 


It behooves us Americans to look ahead and plan out the 
right kind of a civilization, as that which we intend to develop 
from these wonderful new conditions of vast industrial growth. 
It must not be, it shall not be, the civilization of a mere plu- 
toeracy, a banking house, Wall Street syndicate civilization; 
nor yet can there be submission to class hatred, to rancor, 
brutality, and mob violence, for that would mean the end of 
all civilization. Increased powers are susceptible of abuse 
as well as use; never before have the opportunities for selfish- 
ness been so great nor the results of selfishness so appalling, 
for in communities where ever ything is organized on a merely 
selfish commercial basis, such. selfishness, if unchecked, may 
transform the great forces of the new epoch into powers of 
destruction hitherto unequaled. 

We need to check the forces of greed to insure just treat- 
ment alike, of capital and of labor, and of the general public, 
to prevent any man, rich or poor, from doing or receiving 
wrong, whether this w rong be one of cunning or of violence. 
Much can be done by wise “legislation and by ‘resolute enforce- 
ment of the law. But still more must be done by steady train- 
ing of the individual citizen, in conscience and character, until 
he grows to abhor corruption and greed and tyranny and bru- 
tality and to prize justice and fair dealing. 

The men who are to do the work of the new epoch must 
be trained so as to have a sturdy self-respect, a power of sturdy 
insistence on their own rights, and with it a proud and gener- 
ous recognition of their duties, a sense of honorable obligation 
to their fellows, which will bind them, as by bands of steel, 


to refrain in their daily work at home or in their business from 
doing aught to any man which cannot be blazoned under the 
noon-day sun. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
A. VISITOR AND A MEMORY. 


BY ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 


I heard a step on the veranda and hastened to the 
already open door. The Captain of a local squad of 
Soldiers, in blue uniform and red strap across the 
sleeve and the letter S on the collar, greeted me. 
Our family were just sittmg down to luncheon. 
Whosoever happens to knock at our door at meal 
time finds a place at the table as naturally as if pre- 
viously invited; in short we press the passing visitor 
into this service. It is the monument we two, my 
husband and myself, have reared, as it were, to the 
memory of our parents whose house was the Way- 
side Inn to the traveller. We fell into our usual 
“Silent grace ” from lifelong habit and the Captaim 
remarked, as countless other strangers have re- 
marked in surprised pleasure “ I see you were raised 
among the Friends.” After luncheon we chatted a 
little while about a family in extreme poverty just 
across the arroyo, and then our visitor rose to go. 
Hat in hand he stood a second and then, bending the 
knee while he spoke, he said half interrogatively 
“ Let us have a word of prayer before I go.” 

We all knelt in the middle of the floor, exactly as 
the army forms a half cirele around the corner curb 
down town, and the Captain prayed with the eager 
emphasis common to his cult, as if heaven would run 
away the minute he let go of the lines. 

The act was as natural as to say ordinary “ Good 
morning,” and I watched our friend move, with his 
usual energy, down the garden path. Then I turned 
back to the parlor and sat down in the chair he had 
just knelt by, feeling as if some aroma of distant 
childhood was in the air. 

It is not common in these days of haste and worry 
to hear a visitor’s voice in prayer. We usually speak 
of the season’s promises as to rain or blight, or swel- 
ling harvests; and the war, or the latest novel, the 
newést things in gowns and last week’s social fune- 
tions. Possibly we speak of domestic science—but 
prayer—O w ell, I fell into a revery with that unde- 
fined aroma of childhood filling the room and eseap- 
ing up the fireplace. It was years and vears ago! 
How young I was at the beginning I cannot tell, for 
memory dates back of present consciousness. My 
parents were Friends in New England, noted as 
much for their hospitality as for their own election 
to “traveling in the ministry.”  “ Traveling 
Friends ” in New. England and from the West “ put 
up with us” variably and invariably. In my mem- 
ory, by the light of ordinary childish exaggeration 
in the matter of numbers, the company of them was 
hike the hosts of heaven which the lonely Saint on the 
Isle of Patmos was unable to compute. What pecu- 
har feature of our yesterday’s guest so impressed me 
as to cause me to “ fall into a revery”’? Only this, 
that he knelt down on the carpet and prayed. So 
did the visitors at my father’s house pray! If the 
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visits were long, as they often were, our guests prayed 
many times. The prayers increased in length and 
fervency as the visit was prolonged, our visitants 
gaining knowledge of the family’s needs as the days 
went by, as heaven would have it. Sometimes a little 
coterie would stay a week and have ‘“ Appointed 
Meetings”? in the neighborhood, “ visit families ” 
and otherwise occupy themselves, always coming 
home for supper and breakfast. In return for their 
company and prayers they shared our best things. 
Some of these things, more especially the delicacies 
of the table, were a surprise to our not over-indulged 
juvenile relish, and “we children” wondered 
“where Mother had previously stowed them away.” 
She has kept her secret to this day, God bless her! 
In return for “the best we had” our guests gave us 
of their best. How well I remember it—‘ The 
Friends” in the parlor, while “ we girls,” with in- 
creasing dignity, passed back and forth with the 
china from the “ parlor closet”; the china that was 
““Mother’s before she was married,” white with 
green sprays. We were not so intent upon bringing 
the cups and saucers carefully as upon the bits of 
conversation that fell upon us like the bits of green 
spray on the china. 


It was timid gossip this, in the interests of the 
Society. It was amazing how much information we 
received in this way, information that was no more 
supposed to leap the bounds of the Select Meeting 
than are the forms and ceremonies of the Order of 
Masons. Often our guests, white capped, and white 
neck-tied, laughed softly, and told passing jokes on 
absent ministers and elders who would in their turn 
visit us next month, ** with minutes from their respec- 
tive meetings liberating them for service.” O yes, 
they were often merry, as the servants of God should 
be, but, nearing the close of the meal a solemn sil- 
ence fell like a soft cloud, tired on its way across the 
sky, and “ we children” cast significant glances to- 
ward one another. Now, at the very crisis, our 
Father became very keen of eye, and instantly sepa- 
rated us as completely as if the “ shutters” had been 
“lowered ” at Monthly Meeting. That is, he thought 
he separated us, for he seated us in opposite corners, 
so that “ ordinary lines of communication might be 
shut off.” Alas for Father! And he did this too 
when he knew full well that our lot was to ‘ wait ” at 
mealtime “ until the company was done.” However, 
childhood has its resources even in the face of gaunt 
hunger and in the presence of traveling Friends, for 
we “talked on our fingers” very slowly and 
solemnly, in the deaf and dumb alphabet, and so 
outwitted the enemy. Heaven forgive us at this late 
date! 

But it must not be inferred that ‘“ we children ” 
were irreverent, far from it. The most solemn mo- 
ments of my life were those at Father’s table, when a 
hely hush fell on the oblong group, for the table was 


an“ extension,”on purpose for company. The Friend. 


on whom the burden to pray first fell leaned forward 
with her hand on her face as if she were indeed one 
of the “cherubims” leaning over the mercy seat in 


Moses’ time. Only in this instance her wing was 
her hand. Her breath came fast and rhythmically as 
the prayer approached her lips, and then, on bended 
knee, the silence was broken. Looking backward now 
upon these familiar scenes I wonder that there was 
always room around that table for any one to kneel 
down. And yet the “ way was made ” according to 
the faith of Friends in other matters. In reverent 
and orderly turn each of our guests prayed for our 
parents, “The heads of this house,” and the “ dear 
children ” collectively and individually. Mostly it 
was individually. It was this personal appeal in 
prayer and exhortation, not forgetting prophecy, that 
has so riveted me physically and mentally to these 
“Family Opportunities” as the climbing honey- 
suckle is fastened to the house side by tacks and a 
strip of tape. 

I fear our Father’s anxiety that his children pay 
strict heed on these occasions led him into closer 
watch of us than was good for him; for many times in 
the most awful moments did we catch glimpses of his 
sharp black eye between his fingers. No criticism 
upon my Father; far from it! Nor upon such very 
few of the ‘‘ Companions of the traveling ministers ” 
as were sometimes observed to be taking cognizance 
of passing events from behind the napkin or the hand- 
kerchief. In the passing out of its gifts heaven, by 
mistake or otherwise, has ever handed some of us a 
little basket of humor as a relish to our daily bread 
like jelly at a picnic. If by chance some of those of 
whom I am writing happen upon this paper let them 
remember that dry bread was never set before them 
at my parents’ table. The jelly might be all gone 
when our guests went away, but Mother made an- 
other supply in the jelly season; exactly as heaven 
grows wild berries and humor by the roadsides and 
along human ways. 

And how they loved us, those travelling Friends, 
while they prayed for us! The earnestness, the ten- 
derly beseeching tones that “ Thou in thine ever- 
lasting mercy wouldst lead and guide the dear child- 
ren ” are with me yet, and will be with me until we 
“ shall sup with Him in His Kingdom.” At the be- 
ginning of these devotional periods we might be mno- 
cently frivolous of thought and manner, but nearing 
the close we were awfully conscious of temptations to 
be overcome, and high places for the soul to climb up, 
on its hands and knees as it were. 

Sometimes these travelling Friends had but a mo- 
ment to spare in their duty of “ Visiting families ” 
and we children were suddenly summoned from play 
or work for a solemn “ sitting” around the hearth- 
side, a prayer and an exhortation. “If thou art 
faithful ” is as clear as a bell in my ear to-day; as in 
the day of my childhood and youth when the words 
were spoken with indescribable confidence by those 
who uttered them. 

They were little summer showers of grace, these 
visits of Friends; and when they left there remained 
with us an undefinable sense of the divine in us and 
beyond us that is as evident to my soul now as is the 
milky way in the sky of a dark night. 
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And all this little revery came to me on account of 
my visitor of yesterday with the red strap across the 
sleeve and the letter S on his coat collar; the same 
who krelt in “a word of prayer” with us in a half 
circle on the parlor carpet. 

Pasadena, California. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
MUCH FRUIT. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


During a visit to Southern California I was feast- 
ing my eyes on the beauty and the afiluences of the 
orange orchards and the lemon groves. I was espe- 
cially interested in a dwarf orange tree in front of 
my window at Redlands. The little fellow was not 
higher than my head, but he was a most bountiful 
bearer. He bore golden fruit with all his might and 
main; not an ounce of sap ran to waste, and not one 
tiny branch was idle. He shamed some of the bigger 
trees, which, with larger opportunities, were yielding 
smaller revenues. As I looked at that brave and 
bountiful little tree, I saw a fine illustration of the 
Master’s declaration: “‘ Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit.” 

That word “ much ” is a comparative word. What 
would be much for a disciple of slender means or 
small talents would be shamefully little for a million- 
aire, or one endowed with great gifts. Our Lord’s 
scale of measurement was, “ For unto whom much is 
given, of him shall much be required. The shekels 
of the rich given into the sacred treasury made a poor 
show in comparison with the big-hearted widow’s two 
mites; for she gave all that she had. Occasionally we 
see a flourish in the newspapers over a donation made 
by some millionaire to some charitable object, where- 
as, if the truth were known, he has only given his in- 
come for a single week. Good old Aunty R : 
who used to trudge with her tired limbs for a long 
mile to our monthly concert, in order to save her car- 
fare for the missionary collection, far outshone the 
millionaire in liberality. Her gift meant a real sacri- 
fice; his gift cost him almost nothing. 

“Much fruit ” does not mean occasional and spas- 
modie service. A follower of Jesus Christ who is 
habitually laborious in every good enterprise, who is 
always abounding in love deeds and sweet words of 
sympathy, and in ministrations of mercy at sick beds, 
or in poverty cellars or attics, who distils true piety 
like holy oil into every day of his life, who loves to do 
good and cannot help it, such a Christian fulfills 
Christ’s description of ‘ bearing much fruit.” He 
has a habit of loving his Master and loving his fellow- 
men; not on special occasions, but all the while. It 
is his way. We can count on him; and we go to him 
for a contribution of money or a timely prayer or a 
testimony in a prayer meeting, or a good service of 
any kind, just as confidently as the owner of that 
bountiful little orange tree counts on a basket of fruit 
every spring. This blessed fruitfulness is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, which dwelleth in Him; He is always 


alive because Jesus Christ abides in His innermost 
soul, and supplies the vital sap. 

I once had an elder in my church who had received 
only a common school education, and lived on a very 
moderate salary. His power was not purse power, 
or brain power, or social power; it was sheer heart 
power. He was a prodigious force in our church, 
simply from the momentum of his godliness. When 
any hard work was to be done he never complained of 
being made a pack-horse. On the evenings for prayer 
meetings or church services of any kind he never con- 
sulted thermometer or barometer. When one saw 
faithful, modest, untiring Elder W , he saw just 
what Jesus meant when He said, “ Herein is my 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” Such 
cases are a great encouragement to the “ rank and 
file.” 

If any one had gone into the American Tract So- 
ciety House seventy years ago, he would have seen a 
plain-looking man filling orders and putting up pack- 
ages of tracts. The man had come from a common 
school and a carpenter’s workshop in Connecticut, 
with no gift of eloquence in a public assembly and no 
literary culture. Yet that plaim, modest, humble- 
hearted man was in reality the most effective layman 
in the city of New York, and was a pioneer in the 
work of personal evangelistic labors for the conver- 
sion of souls, whose influence has gone out over the 
whole land. His name was Harlan Page, and the se- 
eret of his prodigious usefulness was that every day 
and everywhere he was abiding in Christ, and Christ 
abided in him. He could not but bear much fruit; 
and it was very choice fruit also. The crown which 
Harlan Page will wear in heaven will be the diadem 
worn by those who have turned many to righteous- 
ness, and who have never allowed a day to go by with- 
out trying to win some soul to the Saviour. 

A great deal is said in these days about “ consecra- 


tion.” Some of it savors of sentimentality, and some ~ 


of it borders on cant. Genuine consecration means, 
letting Jesus Christ have the best we have to give— 
the first place in our affections, the first claim on our 
purse, our time, our influence and our all. In order 
to yield this we must let the Master prune us, even if 
sometimes he cuts deep. Self must go out, that Jesus 
may come in and possess you. And our only ambition 
must be that when the Master looks down on us, He 
may say, “ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
are bearing much fruit.” That will be a first instal- 
ment of heaven. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Beneficence is a duty. He who frequently practices 
it, and sees his benevolent intentions realized, at 
length comes really to love him to whom he has done 
good. When, therefore, it is said, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” it is not meant thou shalt 
love him first, and do him good in consequence of 
that love, but thou shalt do good to thy neighbor; and 
this thy beneficence will engender in thee that love 
to mankind which is the fulness and consummation of 
the inclination to do good.—Kant. 
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THE INWARD LIGHT.’ 


It is that Light, so tender 

Yet strong, compels surrender; 

It is man’s great defender 
Against all ills that teem. 

Its beauty, in all ages, 

The careful heart engages; 

The Light of Saints and Sages, 
Their comfort and their Theme. 


Before Christ’s birth, His glory 

Shone in the world. No story 

But speaks of it. If glory 
Imbued with tears and pain, 

It saith “ His Light, forsaken, 

Means man’s reliance shaken,— 

Means man by grief o’ertaken, 
And the Satanic reign.” 


In all the Patriarchs showing 
Now flashing, and now glowing, 
Now rays resistless throwing, 
Reserved now and subdued ;— 
Now Solomon surrounding, 
Isaiah now astounding, 
Empire and wisdom founding 
In 'Truth’s beatitude. 


In Plato it was shining, 

In Buddha seen. ’Tis signing 

The page Aurelian, lining 
The black cloud of his fears, 

His doubts and agitations.2 

It is the Light of nations, 

Acme of aspirations, 
Receptacle of tears. 


Ay, Marcus, never heeding 

A Jesus, yet was pleading 

His cause; albeit, bleeding 
Martyrs, His subjects died. 

That Emperor was yearning 

To know the Lord; and turning 

Towards Him, all undiscerning, 
By Danube’s frozen tide. 


What voice Augustine 3 quickened, 
When sin around him thickened, 
And in its fumes he sickened? 
What Light burnt thro’ the gloom, 
And made him lost in mazes 
Of joy? The Light he praises, 
And full he on it gazes 
Beyond thy brink, O Tomb? 


1 The writer of this poem, A. W. Webster, of 87 Upper Fant 
Road, Maidstone, England, is a Roman Catholic paralytic. He 
has recently attended Friends’ Meeting at Maidstone, where he 
has received much light and blessing. 

2 It cannot be said that Marcus Aurelius was a persecutor of 
the Christians. In common with most of the great men of that 
age, he regarded them as a peculiar people, and a barbarous 
sect. Many totally unfounded reports concerning them, their 
usages, and doctrines, were disseminated. And it may be said 
that several fell martyfs during his reign, rather by the force 
of circumstances than by his means or with his sanction. His 
book of Meditations was composed in his soldier’s tent, as, 
campaign after campaign, he tried to repress the encroaching 
and devastating hordes of savages called the Quadi. Of these 
Meditations it is seen that they present the Stoic doctrines 
in a most striking manner. Christians find the book of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus edifying. The late Dean Farrer aptly 
termed him, and also Seneca and Epictetus, who held the same 
doctrines, “ seekers after God.” 

8 Augustine, of Hippo, has given us the history of his con- 
version in that most wonderful and moving book, his Confes- 
sions. The part his mother, Monica, played in bringing about 
his change from an educated form of paganism to a militant 
Christianity crowned her name with glory, as the best of 
Christian mothers, and the sweetest of saints. The reader who 
has not read these Confessions of St. Augustine should do so 
now. 


George Fox,+ that man of leather 
(Tough to withstand the weather), 
Scorning the fleshly tether; 

Stood forth the Light to preach. 
Magistrates dub him “ Quaker,” 
(Each was to wrath the waker), 

Is he of shoes a maker 5 
Yea; giv’n by God to each. 


His back from lashes smarting, 
His flesh with freedom parting, 
Light in his inmost starting 

And inner joy and peace; 
No jar and clash internal, 
But quietness supernal; 
The satisfaction vernal 

Which crowns the mind’s release, 


Peace of a summer river, 
Peace, sent from God, the Giver;— 
That fills the martyr’s quiver, 

In which the Saint is shod :— 
Light from a small seed springing, 
Life to the lifeless. bringing, 
Concerning which are singing 

In Heaven, the Saints of God. 


O Light, the only Gracious— 

(Other lights are fallacious) 

Light the serene and spacious, 
Known, and yet unexplored ;— 

Sole comfort of the sinner,— 

In knowledge or beginner, 

Sole guerdon of the winner; 
Light streaming from the Lord; 


*Tis twilight yet. Not able 

To see the whole: not stable— 

(Light creeps along the sable 
Dise of this lower state) — 

Not yet endued for seeing 

The whole; we, yet, when fleeing 

From sin, touch the Great Being, 
God, on whose will we wait. 


A. W. WEBSTER. 


THE DOING. 


To try is better than the thing you try for; 
To hope is higher than the height attained; 

To love is greater than the love you sigh for; 
To seek is nobler than the object gained. 

To “wrestle with the angel ”’—this avails, 
Although the motive for the wrestling fails. 


To learn is more essential than the knowing; 

To know is deeper than the wisdom found; 
To live is grander than all life’s bestowing; 

To advance, more fruitful than the vantage-ground ; 
To give is far more blessed than receiving; 

To tell the truth needs not to force believing. 


To speak is voice eternal in vibration; 
To blaze a trai! is safer than hewn road; 

To think is power of infinite creation; 
To trust is finer than to see your God. 

To think, to act—these bridge the world’s abysses; 
To die! No soul has told a soul what this is. 


—Ruth G. D. Havens, in St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


4 George Fox, founder of the Quakers (or Society of Friends), 
was truly the preacher of the doctrine of the Inward Light. 
It was his message to religion and the world. It is from this 
circumstance an early name given to the Quakers was CHIL- 
DREN OF THE Ligut. Barclay, in his Apology, a classic book 
with the cult, expounds this doctrine at length. It has its root 
in the text of scripture (see John 1 to 5: 14), sometimes called 
the Quaker text, “He was the light which enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. 

5“ Feet shod with the preparation of the Gospel of Peace.” 
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THE NEGRO AND THE SOUTH. 


At the seventh annual session of the National 
Negro Business League, recently held at Atlanta, 
Booker T. Washington, the president, made the fol- 
lowing address to his associates, of whom over one 
thousand were present: 

“Tt is well that the National Negro Business 
League hold this session right here in the heart. of the 
South, where the great body of our people live and 
where their salvation is to be worked out. This or- 
ganization does not undertake to concern itself with 
all the interests of the race, for there are other or- 
ganizations that deal with the political, religious and 
educational interests of our people. 

“From the first—and I hope this meeting will 
prove no exception—the National Negro Business 
League has steadfastly held to the policy of stimu- 
lating the activities of our people in the direction 
of agriculture and industrial business enterprises. 
It is the policy of this organization to hold up before 
the race is advantages rather than its disadvantages, 
its successes rather than its failures; to call the atten- 
tion of the world to the efforts of our friends rather 
than to those of our enemies. 

*“ We believe that, while the world may pity a cry- 
ing, whining race, it seldom respects it. In .a word, 
the National Negro Business League, while not over- 
looking or justifying injustice or wrong, or failing to 
recognize the value of other methods seeking to 
reach the same end, feels that the race can make 
progress and secure the greatest protection by its 
efforts in progressive, constructive directions; by 
constantly presenting to the world tangible and vis- 
ible evidences of our worth, as a race. We believe 
that the influence of one great success in really ac- 
complishing something that the world respects will 
go farthest in promoting our interest. Let construc- 
tive progress be the dominant note among us in every 
section of America. An inch of progress is worth 
more than a yard of fault-finding. The races that 
have grown strong and useful have not done so by 
depending upon finding fault with others, but by pre- 
senting to the world evidences of their progress in 
agriculture and industrial and business life, as well 
as through religious, educational and civie growth. 

“Right here in Georgia we have abundant evi- 
dence that the negro, in spite of difficulties, is learn- 
ing this lesson at a rapid rate. It is safe to say that 
ie negro in Georgia owns at least $20,000,000 ‘worth 
of taxable property, and that our people in other see- 
tions of the South have made almost equal progress. 

“Within the last year I have inspected and studied 
the conditions and progress of our people in the 
Northern and Western States as I have never done 
‘before, and I have no hestitation in reaffirming my 
former opinion that the Southern States offer the 
best permanent abode for the masses of our people. 
While many individuals may find prosperity outside 
of the South and have the right to make the effort, 


yet for laying the foundation for growth in life essen- - 


tials, which this organization seeks first of all to pro- 
mote, I know of no section of this country where our 


people are making more progress and where the 
future is more full of promise than right here in the 
South. In thus expressing myself, I do not over- 
look the fact that we have a large number of negroes 
in the North and West whose success is in the highest 
degree creditable, nor do I overlook those things in 
the South which often discourage many a our 
people. 


‘There is much that the brave, intelligent, pat- 
riotic white men of America can do for us; there is 
much that we can do for ourselves. The executive 
authorities should see to it that every law is enforced, 
regardless of race or color; that the weak are pro- 
tected from injustice from the strong. We have 
examples jn several Southern States that this is be- 
ing done in an encouraging degree. Without the en- 
couragement and protection of the law, it is not pos- 
sible for the negro te succeed as a laborer, or in any 
line of business 


‘‘ On the negro’s part we have a duty. Our leaders 
should see to it that the criminal negro is got rid of 
wherever possible. Making allowance for mistakes, 
injustice and the influence of racial prejudice, I have 
no hesitation in saying that one of the elements in 
our present situation th at gives me most concern is 
the large number of crimes ‘that are being committed 
by members of our race. The negro is “committing 
too much crime, North and.South. We should see 
to it, as far as our influence extends, that crimes are 
fewer in number; otherwise the race will perman- 
ently suffer. The crime of lynching everywhere and 
at all times should be condemned, and those who com- 
mit crime of any nature should be condemned. Our 
Southland to-day has no greater enemy to business 
progress than lynching and those who provoke lynch- 
ing. 

‘In connection let us bear in mind that every man, 
white or black, who takes the law into his own hands 
to lynch or burn or shoot human beings supposed to 
be euilty or guilty of crimes is insulting the execu- 
tive, judicial and lawmaking bodies of the State in 


which he resides. Lawlessness i in one direction will’ 


inevitably lead to lawlessness in other directions. 
This is the experience of the whole civilized world. 

“In this connection let us consider the classes of 
negroes that do not commit crime and are seldom 
charged with crime. They are those who own their 
homes, who are taxpayers, who have a trade or other 
regular occupation; they are those in professional 
service; those who have received an education, and 
such business men and women as compose this organi- 
zation. 

“T think I would be safe in saying that no 
graduate of Clark University, Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege, Atlanta University, Morris-Brown College or 
Spelman Seminary has been arrested for any crime 
in Atlanta during the last twelve months. 

“In this we have a strong, practical demonstration, 
right here at home, in favor of education of all classes 
of our citizenship. Ignorance will always mean 
crime, and crime will mean an unwieldy burden 
fastened about the neck of the South. The only 
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safety for both races is in the direction of education, 
industry and high character. 

“T have named the classes that do not commit 
erime. Which is the class that is guilty, as a rule, of 
criminal action,?- They are the loafers, the drunkards 
and gamblers; men for the main part without per- 
manent employment, who own no homes, who have 
no bank accounts, who glide from one community to 
another without interest in one spot. One of the 
practical courses that men such as those who com- 
pose this business league, our leaders in the pulpit 
and of every sphere of life, should pursue is to try 
to get hold of the floating class of our people and 
see to it that their lives are so changed as to make 
them cease to disgrace our race and disturb our civili- 
zation. We cannot be too strong or too frank in dis- 
cussing that harm that the committing of crime is 
doing our race. Let us stand up straight and speak 
out and act in no uncertain terms in this direction. 
Let us do our part, and then let us call upon the 
whites to do their part. 

“ Let us never grow discouraged as a race. Right 

here in the South there are more things upon which 
the races agree than upon which they disagree. Let 
us not be so much absorbed in our grievances that we 
fail to remember our successes and opportunities. 
y “In the Southern States the negro has organized 
and is now conducting thirty-three banks. He has in 
the United States more than one hundred drug stores. 
Almost every town and city in the South has its 
negro grocery store and other places of business. 
There is practically no section of the South where the 
negro farmer, mechanic, merchant and banker can- 
not find encouragement, opportunity and prosperity. 
In this respect let us not overlook the fact that many 
similar opportunities are at our door. 

“ At a very conservative figure the negro is now 
paying taxes upon more than $300,000,000 worth of 
property, and I suppose the negro imitates other 
races in not always paying taxes upon all of his hold- 
ings. 

“What we have accomplished in the past in the 
face of many difficulties is a guarantee of what we 
ean attain to in the future. 

“ Finally, let us cultivate a spirit of racial pride. 
Let us learn to be as proud of our race as the French- 
man, the German, the Japanese or the Italian is of 
his. The race that has faith and pride in itself will 
eventually win the respect, the confidence and the 
co-operation of the rest of the world.” 


There is poetry and there is beauty in real sym- 
pathy, but there is more—there is action. The no- 
blest and the most powerful form of sympathy is not 
merely the responsive tear, the echoed sigh, the an- 
swering look; it is the embodiment of the sentiment 
in actual help.—Octavius Winslow. 


O, there is no man, no woman, so small that they 
~eannot make their life great by high endeavor. This 
is the beginning of all gospels,—that the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand just where we are.—W. C. Gannett. 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
Indiana Yearly Meeting was held from Ninth 


month 26th to Tenth month 2d. Owing to the in- 
crease of business and the fact that two more evenings 
than usual were given to meetings for worship, the 
yearly meeting lasted one day longer than usual. No 
changes were mate at the clerks’ table, except that 
Margaret Hosier was made one of the reading clerks. 
The common expression is that it was the largest and 
most harmonious yearly meeting ever held at Rich- 
mond. In spite of threatening weather in the morn- 
ing, the crowds in attendance on First-day were very 
large. During the day there were thirty-eight ser- 
vices in the city addressed by Friends’ ministers. The 
morning and evening meetings were notable for their 
seriousness and the power and effectiveness of the 
preaching of the gospel. . 

A large number of visitors was present, represent- 
ing every yearly meeting on the American continent 
except New England. Many were not ministers, and 
an unusual number of the ministers were witnout 
credentials, but all were welcomed alike by the yearly 
meeting: They were: John Henry Douglas, William 
V. Coffin and James Bean, from Califonia; Frank 
Cornell and his wife and W. K. Bowerman, from Can- 
ada; Johann Marecussen, from Denmark; Arthur Chil- 
son and his wife and George Willis, from Ohio; James 
Wood, from New York; Caroline Ladd, from Phila- 
delphia; Elizabeth Miles, from Oregon; Levi Mills, 
Adah Lee, Frank Milner and his wife, from Wilming- 
ton; Richard White, from Baltimore; J. Edgar Wil- 
liams, from North Carolina; W. Jasper Hadley, from 
Iowa; Mary Sibbitts, from Kansas; Everett E. Mor- 
gan and his wife, from Mexico; Charles Replogle, 
from Washington; David Hadley and his wife, Talbot 
Ware, Morton C. Pearson, Richard Haworth, Martilla 
Cox, Leannah Hobson, Rebecea Flagler, Amos K. 
Hollowell and his wife, and Samuel Cowgill and his 
wife, from Western Yearly Meeting. 

Besides the usual subjects, two important matters 
claimed the attention of the meeting on ministry and 
oversight. In response to a suggestion from White- 
water Quarterly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, 
a blank form was adopted to be used by the Pastoral 
Committee of a meeting from which a member has 
removed to notify the Pastoral Committee of the 
meeting to which the member has gone, so that the 
latter may exercise proper care to prevent the mem- 
ber being lost to Friends. Wabash Quarterly Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight requested the yearly meet- 
ing to take measures to protect the Church from un- 
sound doctrines. After deliberation the Yearly 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight decided that no 
new disciplinary provisions or statement of doctrine 
were needed, but adopted a minute calling the atten- 
tion of Friends to the provisions of the discipline 
which prescribe the proper proceedings in cases of un- 
sound teaching, and further cautioned members of 


‘that body against giving credence to rumors of un- 


soundness where no charges are proven and against 
assisting in the circulation of such rumors. 
The statistical report showed that despite the fact 
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that there have been within the year sixty-two more 
deaths than births, and fifty-one more lost than gained 
by transfers of membership, there was still a net gain 
of 114. The present membership is 20,638. 

The reports of the Committees on Books and 
Tracts, Peace, Temperance, Southland College, 
White’s Institute, Bible Schools, Home Missions, 
Christian Endeavor, the Bible Institute, and Relig- 
ious Education were encouraging in that most of them 
showed substantial progress. Listening to these re- 
ports gives one a fresh impression of the vast and 
varied influence which Indiana Yearly Meetings ex- 
erts in quiet ways for practical righteousness and the 
unseen coming of Christ’s kingdom. ‘The yearly 
meeting refused materially to reduce its appropria- 
tions for any of these lines of work. 

The endowment of White’s Institute has been in- 
creased by $20,000 from the estate of Rebecca White 
of Philadelphia. A subscription amounting to nearly 

250 was taken to make needed improvements and 
repairs at Southland College. Addresses were made 
on the various lines of work as follows: On peace, 
Elbert Russell and Dr. Kuhn of the Christian 
Church; hone missions, W. Jasper Hadley of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting; temperance, Mary Sibbitts, of Kan- 
sas; Bible Schools, J. Edgar Williams, of North 
Carolina and Levi Millls, of Wilmington; foreign 
missions, Everett Morgan, of Mexico and Arthur Chil- 
son, of Ohio; Christian Endeavor, Alfred T. Ware. 

The report of the Board of Foreign Missions 
showed that the titles to the Friends’ Missionary 
property in Mexico have at last been secured. A 
new meeting house has been built at Guemez in 
Mexico with funds very largely contributed by the 
natives. An addition has been made to Juarez Insti- 
tute at C. Victoria, Mex., and manual training work 
hasadded to the interest in the school and to the atten- 
dance. The following delegates were appointed to 
the missionary conference to be held at Richmond 
this year: Benjamin Johnson, Phariba W. Stevens, 
Elbert Russell, Ethel Kirk Calvert, E. G. Hill, and 
as alternates, George Bird and Lucy H. Binford. 
EK. Gurney Hill, Charles Carey, Lucey Hill Binford 
and Winnifred Milligan were appointed as members 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions. 

The Yearly Meeting felt great interest in the work 
of church extension. A new quarterly meeting, to be 
known as Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting, was 
ordered set up in the State of Washington, to be 
composed of the monthly meetings at Everett and 
Seattle, which were formerly attached to Winchester 
Quarter and Tacoma Monthly Meeting which Oregon 
Yearly Meeting transferred to Indiana for this pur- 
pose. The Quarterly Meeting will meet in the new 
meeting-house now building at Seattle. Allen and 
Naomi Jay, Esther Cook, and Charles Replogle were 
appointed to attend the opening of the new Quarterly 
Meeting. 

The Evangelistic, Pastoral and Church Extension 
Committee made a good report of its year’s work. 
Noteworthy items were: 116 series of meetings, 2291 
professed conversions, and:784 applications for mem- 


bership. The Yearly Meeting gave it $1200 for its 
work, and a subscription of over $1100, besides $800: 
for church extension work. No changes were made 
in the committee and Ira C. Johnson was retained as. 
superintendent. 

At the educational session, after President Kelley 
had called attention to the fact that no additions had 
been made to the endowment of Earlham College 
within the last year, and had dwelt on the crowded 
condition of the college dormitory, which made it 
necessary to turn away applicants for admission to. — 
the college, the clerk read a letter from Francis T. 
White, of New York, giving $25,000 to Francis T. 
White Endowment Fund of Earlham. It had already 
been announced that Zenas Bundy and his wife, of 
Greenfield, Ind., would give $25,000 toward erecting 
a dormitory for boys at the college, and members of 
the Yearly Meeting at once subscribed over $11,000: 
towards the additional $25,000 needed to build an 
adequate building, on conddition that the whole 
amount be raised within two years. 

The following delegates to the next Five-years. 
Meeting were appointed: Timothy Nicholson, Allen 
Jay, Francis W.:Thomas, Robert W. Douglas, Maha- 
lah Jay, Joseph O. Binford, Luke Woodard, Eliza- 
beth P. Hill, H. R. Pearson, Robert L. Kelly, Joseph 
A. Goddard, L. Ella Hartley, Wm. H. Taylor, Enos: 
Harvey, Emma Hedges, Elisha B. Ratliff, Mary 
E. Baldwin, Edward Gardner, Alfred T. Ware, 
Flora Sayres, Charles E. Hiatt, Alpheus True- 
blood, Charles O. Whitely, Elbert Russell and: 
Clarence M. Case. 


THE USE OF TIME. 


To work out the problems of one’s life so that the 
close of the year shows mastery of self; to see the 
meaning of life so clearly that one rejoices more in 
the mastery of self than of things, is to gain that 
which counts for more than fame or money. And. 
when one has so far mastered self that weakness in. 
character has become strength, he has revealed to men 
the divinity with which God has endowed man. To: 
have conquered evil is much, but to have made evil 
good is to have brought men nearer to God. 

Life is one uninterrupted opportunity for him who 
realizes the weakness of his own character, and seeks- 
to make that very weakness his strength. It is possi- 
ble. Evil is many times perverted standards. Paul 
before the revelation was the same Paul who preached. 
on Mars’ Hill. It was the purpose of the man’s life- 
that was changed, not the man. The charm that 
makes a man companionable in evil will not leave him 
when he turns it to good. The enthusiasm and. 
knowledge that make a man the head of a monopoly 
would be as powerful in one at the head of a co-op- 
erative scheme. Selfishness turned to altruism does. 
not lost an iota of its force. 

Life is an opportunity or a burden as one uses it. 
For, after all, life is not what the world estimates it, 
but what each man values it for himself. He makes 
it count for freedom or for slavery, as he does or does: 
not make the weakness of his character strength. 
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Some Views on Present Day Topics. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ATONEMENT. 
BY LUKE WOODARD. 


The importance of correct views of any doctrine 
is in proportion to the importance of that doctrine 
itself. It will be admitted by Christians generally that 
the doctrine of the Atonement is of supreme import- 
ance. Fora knowledge of it we are dependent on the 
Holy Scriptures, using the language of our Discipline, 
adopted by the American yearly meetings? “There 
can be no appeal from them [the Scriptures] to any 
other authority whatever.” 

Webster’s definition of Atonement is in harmony 
with Scripture teaching, as commonly understood by 
evangelical Christians of every name: “The expia- 


tion of sin made by the obedience and sufferings of 
Christ.” ) 

This truth was taught in type—Abel’s sacrifice, the 
sin offering under the law, especially the imposing 
services performed by the high priest on the great 
day of Atonement, and the original institution, and 
the perpetuated rite of the Passover. These clearly 
have no meaning at all if they were not intended to 
foreshadow the great truth that “ Christ our passover 
is sacrificed for us”; if they do not point to His death 
on the cross in the capacity of “ the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” 

The language employed in Lev. 17: 11, is undoubt- 
edly to be understood as having typical reference to 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ who “ offered Himself 
without spot to God”; whose “blood cleanseth us 
from all sin ”—“ For the life of the flesh is in the 
blood, and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make an atonement for your souls: for it is the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the soul.” 

The language of prophecy is equally explicit as to 
the death of Christ being expiatory. This is clearly 
taught in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah: “ His soul 
was made an offering for sin. He was wounded for 
our transgressions; by his stripes we are healed. The 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” 

The New Testament more fully unfolds and en- 
forces this doctrine of atonement by the death of 
Christ. At the last supper He interprets the wine 
as symbolizing His “ blood which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins.” It is He who says he “ came to 
seek and save that which was lost, and to give His life 
a ransom for many.” 

It was an oft-repeated theme of His inspired apos- 
tles: “ We have redemption through His blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins.” He is the “ propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world.” That we may know that 
He was not this in His person alone separated from 
His offering of Himself, the Apostle Paul says of 
Him: “ Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood ” (Rom, 3: 25). 

To avoid extending this article, I give only a few 
specimen texts from the many which might be quoted 
from the Gospels, the Acts, the epistles and the Reve- 
lation, in harmony with those already given, and I 
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may add, there is not one in all the Bible that con- 
tradicts them. 

I am aware that the Greek word Katalagee, which 
in Rom. 5: 11 is translated “ atonement,” is, in 2 Cor. 
5: 18, 19, rendered “reconciliation.” It signifies 
bringing into agreement parties at variance, making 
them “at one,” hence we have as a result “ at-one- 
ment,” reconciliation. Between God and man, the 
latter is responsible for the variance. Hence, sinners 
are besought to be reconciled to God. But it is a 
grave mistake to isolate this experimental result from 
the procuring cause, viz.: the death of Christ; for we 
are told, “ He made peace by the blood of the cross.” 
“For it pleased the Father that in him should all full- 
ness dwell; and having made peace by the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto himself, 

and you that were sometime alienated and 

enemies in your mind by wicked works yet now hath 
he reconciled in the body of his flesh through death,” 
ete. (Col. 1: 19-21). Again, the same apostle says: 
“We were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son” (Rom. 5: 10). 

Thus the Scriptures clearly teach that Christ and 
what He has done for us, especially by His death on 
the cross, is the only basis of our reconciliation. 
Hence, His was an atoning death, and is not inappro- 
priately termed “the Atonement.” Just as the blood 
of the paschal lamb, rightly applied, procured the ex- 
perimental deliverance, or “ passing over ” of Israel’s 
first-born, giving to that, in virtue of which the merci- 
ful deliverance was effected, the name Passover, so 
the death of Christ, on the ground of which our 
reconciliation—our at-one-ment—is effected, is de- 
nominated T’he Atonement. 


To apply this to an experimental reconciliation 
alone is to limit it to the number who are actually 
saved; whereas we are told that “he tasted death for 
every man ”’; that “ he is the propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world,” and the Scriptures certainly 
teach that in a very important sense the effects of 
Christ’s death are co-extensive with the entire race 
of man—as universal as the effects of Adam’s fall. 

The death of Christ did not effect, was not designed 
to effect, any change in the nature of God. “ God so 
loved the world,” ete. It was not, therefore, to ap- 
pease wrath, but to extend mercy. 


God’s love, however, is not undiscriminating good 
nature. He must ever sustain His righteousness. He 
cannot lightly regard sin. His attitude and His pro- 
cedure towards that is an exhibition, not of malevo- 
lence toward the sinner, but of righteous displeasure 
on account of sin. This is what is meant by the wrath 
of God. As the moral Governor of the universe, He 
must maintain the sanctity of His government, the 
supreme authority of His throne. The purpose of the 
mediation of Christ, especially His sacrificial death, 
was that “God might be just and the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus.” It was thus to remove ob- 
structions that stood in the way of the sinner’s forgive- 
ness, and open a way whereby “ grace could reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 
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To represent that the sufferings of Christ were 
merely sympathetic, a form of sufferimg in which 
God the Father shares, like that of the father of the 
prodigal son, whose heart must have been crushed on 
account of the profligacy and ingratitude of his re- 
creant boy, is to do violence to the entire scope of 
Scripture teaching. The offices of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit are distinct, and the sacred writers never 
confuse them. They never represent the eternal 
Father bemg made an offering for sin; but of Christ 
the Son it is said, “ He was made a little lower than 
the angels for the suffering of death ” ;—that He was 
made “ partaker of flesh and blood that through death 
He might destroy him that had the power of death, 
—that is, the devil,—and deliver them who through 
fear of death are all their life-time subject to bond- 
age ” (Heb. 2: 9-14). 

It is also a grievous mistake to represent that while 
His death was vicarious, it was such only in the sense 
that He suffered on cur account as the missionary suf- 
fers on account of the heathen, whom under many 
hardships, he labors to benefit, and at the hands of 
some of whom he finally suffers death. Such is a 
shocking profanation of the sublimest, the holiest 
truth! Could we say of such martyred missionary 
that he redeemed anybody to God by his blood? If 
so, Christ must divide honors with the host of mar- 
tyrs, and the ascription of praise should be not alone 
to Him, but to them who have redeemed us to God 
by their blood! 

No! the death of our blessed Lord was expiatory; 
it Was a ransom; it was substitutional in the sense that 
He was made sin for us, bearing our sins in His own 
body on the tree. The Lord laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all. He was wounded for our transgressions, by 
whose stripes we are healed. Hosannah in the high- 
est! 

There is a view of the Atonement which, while it 
embodies truth, is short of the whole truth. It is 
that Christ revealed the divine love by dying for us, 
and the revelation of this love in its power over our 
hearts and lives—this alone redeems us. This briefly 
stated, is what is known as the “moral influence 
theory.” 

The true conception as taught in the New Testa- 
ment, is that Christ redeemed us by dying for us, and 
in thus redeeming us revealed the divine love, the 
death itself being the prime factor in our redemption. 
“Unto him that loved us and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and his Father,—to him be glory, and 
dominion forever and ever, Amen” (Rev. 1: 5, 6). 
To the One in the midst of the throne, a Lamb as it 
had been slain, was sung the new song: “Thou art 
worthy to take the book and to open the seals thereof, 
for thou wast slain and has redeemed us to God by 
thy blood out of every kindred and tongue and nation 
and people ” ete. (Rev. 5: 6-9). 

Fountain City, Ind. 


Choose the right thing to do and then do the best 
you can at it.—U. Presbyterian. 


The International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON III. TENTH MONTH 21, 1906, 


PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. 
Matthew 25: 14-30. 
GOLDEN TrEx?.—A faithful man shall abound with blessing. Prov. 28: 20. 
DAILY READINGS. : 

Second-day, Tenth mo. 15.—Parable of the talents. Matt. 25: 14-30, 

Third-day, Tenth mo. 16.—Judgments, Matt. 25: 31-46. 

Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 17.—Parable of the pounds. Luke19 12-27, 

Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 18.—Unfaithful. Matt, 21: 33-43, 

Sixth-day, Tenth mo, 19,—Faithful and wise. Luke 12: 41 

Seventh-day, Tenth mo, 20.—Responsibility for gifts. Rom. 12: 1-13. 

First-day, Tenth mo. 21.—Reward of faithfulness. 2Tim.4 1-8. 

Time.—Immediately following last lesson, three 
days before the crucifixion. 

Place.—Probably on the slopes of the Mount of 
Olives. 

Parallel passage.—None,. but compare Parable of 
the Pounds, Luke 19: 12-27, and Mark 13: 34-87. 

In connection with the parable of the Talents 
should be read the parable of the Hours (Matt. 20: 
1-16), and the parable of the Pounds (Luke 19: 
12-27). Their teaching is very encouraging, for they 
show that the kingdom of God is an equitable and just 
one. That God recognizes and values and will reward 
all faithful work for Him, and that the principles 
upon which rewards are based are such as commend 
themselves to all right reason. 

It has been well said “that three things must be 
taken into account in order to form a just estimate 
of the ethical value of men’s work, viz.: The quantity 
of work done, the ability of the worker, and motive.” 
“The parable of the Pounds illustrates the proposi- 
tion that, where ability is equal, quantity determines 
relative merit. The parable of the Talents 
illustrates the proposition that, when ability varies, 
then not the absolute quantity of work done, but the 
ratio of the quantity to the ability, ought to determine 
value. ‘The parable of the Hours is to emphasize the 
supreme importance of motive as a factor in deter- 
mining moral value. It teaches in effect that a small 
quantity of work done in a right spirit is of greater 
value than a great quantity done in a wrong spirit.” 

Perhaps equally with the parable of the Ten Vir- 
gins, this one of the Talents is familiar and has been 
woven into literature. 

1. “ A man going into another country.” Prim- 
arily the parable is addressed to the disciples, and so 
the “man” would represent Christ Himself. “ Ser- 
vants,” slaves; these were often entrusted with care 
of property, ete. 

2. “Talent.” In round numbers this might be 
said to be $2,000. So five talents would be a large 
sum when the purchasing power of money in those 
days is considered. “ According to his several abil- 
ity.” This is an essential part of the parable. A man 
of moderate ability is not expected to do as much as 
one of extraordinary ability. 

16. “ Then,” better, as in R. V., “straightway.” 
As soon as he had received the money, at once he be- 
gan to use it. Contrast with the man of “one tal- 
ent ”; his condemnation was, “Thou slothful ser- 
vant.” Sloth has nothing to do with ability; it is a 
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different kind of a characteristic. “ Made other itive 
talents.” The time was long enough to double his 
capital, if he was industrious. 

17. “ Gained other two talents.” He also doubled 
his capital. Phillips Brooks, in his famous sermon on 
this text, takes the “ man with two talents ”’ as a type 
of the average man. “ We do not lay claim to the five 
talents; we will not confess to the one. It is as men 
and women of two talents that we ordinarily count 
ourselves, and ask to be counted by our brethren.” 
The average man who is faithful in perhaps an unno- 
ticed career can double his capital as well as the con- 
spicuous man. 

18. To hide treasure in the ground was an exceed- 
ingly common thing before the days of banks and safe 
deposit companies, and is still practiced. Why did the 
man do this? Possibly because he is fearful he may 
lose it, or because he thinks it is not large enough to 
amount to much, or because he feels he is insignificant 


nd is ashamed to show how little he has, or ean do. 


He forgets or overlooks the fact that money buried 
amounts to nothing; it must be used to fulfill its pur- 
pose. 

19. “ Now after a long time.” R. V. 
plenty of time to labor, and also to wait. 

20. He had doubled his capital. 

21. Note that the commendation is given not on 
account of the amount, but for the faithfulness. “I 
will make thee ruler over many things.” The result 
of faithfulness is greater ability to perform greater 
and more extended service, and the reward is the ser- 
vice and enjoyment in a wider and higher field. 

22-23. The man with the two talents receives pre- 
cisely the same commendation as the man with five 
talents. The master is satisfied that each has done 
his utmost, and the judgment is in accord with equity. 
The “cordial approval of the Lord is something we 
ean understand, is something to look forward to, is 
something which all faithful souls shall share and 
share alike.” 

24-27. The words of the man show an entirely 
wrong conception of his master, and the answer of the 


There was 


master says, in effect, “ Out of thine own mouth I will 


convict thee; if I] was such a man thou wouldst from 


fear have teed to secure returns; the fact is ‘ thou art - 


wicked and slothful.’” It should be noted that the 
inference is that the talents were entrusted for the 
purpose of being used, “traded with,” and the man 
with the one talent has failed to recognize it—he 
was “unprofitable.” “ Usury.” Interest. 

. “Take away.” One penalty of failure to use 
is loss. This is true in all human affairs—the arm not 
used loses its strength, the man who fails to use his 
mind finds after a while he cannot use it; so it is in 

spiritual things. “ Give it,” ete. The man who uses 
what he has always gets more, ane acquires the power 
of using more. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 
1. Upon each one are bestowed gifts for use. 
2. “God’s requirements are in proportion to His 
gifts; and His gifts are in proportion to His require- 
ments.” 
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Christian Endraunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.} 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH TWENTY-FIRST. 
FAITHFULNESS. 
Luke 16:10; 1 Cor. 4:1-5; Rev. 2:10. 
(Honorary members’ meeting.) 
Second-day, Tenth mo, 15,—The faithful Colossians. Col. 1: 1-8. 
Third-day, Tenth mo. 16.—Pratical faithfulness Tit. 2:1-15, 
Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 17,—Faithful a,ainst error. Jude 1-4, 23. 
Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 18.—Paul’s faithfulness. Acts 20; 18-21. 


Sixth-day, Tenth mo. 19.—True Thessalonians. 1 Thess, 1: 1-1¢. 
Seventh-day, Tenth mo. 20,—Peter’s faithfulness. 2 Pet. 1 :12-15. 


It is sometimes said of a servant that his master can. 
depend on him; but if only his master can trust him, 
there is something yet lacking. It needs but a shifting 
of the idea of loyalty or nate interest to lead to the 
same vacillation toward a master as toward a third 
party,—if the servant is loyal toward him only as a 
master. 

The position of a ie line is fixed by any two 
points, no matter how far it may be extended. Given 
these, and its locus can always be determined. ‘The 
life that is faithful to God conforms to this law. Its 
rectitude governs its attitude, not only towards Him, 
but towards all the world as well. Given the idea of 
a faithful man and the faithful God, and the position 
of the man offers no other problem for its determina- 
tion than that as to his understanding of the divine 
will. If he knows that, he is doing it, and in his faith- 
fulness to God he cannot be “ false to any man.” 

Such a man gets returns out of life. Men who de- 
vote themselves to dollar-getting are generally assid- 
uous enough, but the rewards are not sure. Even if 
one gets the supposed material essential for comfort, 
—“a snug fortune ”—it may turn out a failure as a 
means of pleasure. But the riches of the faithful are 
always comforting, and at the end is the “ crown of 
life.’ If we could only get people—including our- 
selves—to make a fair test of God along these lines, 
we would answer the questions as to how to secure 
greater faithfulness, asked in our topic books. 

God is always ready to vindicate Himself. The out- 
put of His processes is a life of fullness, but His raw 
material is the sinful human life, wholly given over 
to Him to be renewed. Faithfulness demands faith. 
The venture of one’s all is no slight one, but the re- 
turns are worthy of the investment, and the laws of 
the kingdom demand it. 

But God also has something at stake. A young 
minister once asked a devout Scottish woman, for 
many years an invalid, “Suppose, Nanny, that after 
all your praying and all your trusting, God were to 
cast you off at last! What then?” Raising herself 
on her elbow and looking her questioner steadfastly in 
the face, she said: “ Eh, mon, is that a’ the length ye 
ha’ got to yet? Why, mon! God wad be the greater 
loser. Poor Nanny wad lose her soul, to be sure; and 
that wad be a sair loss indeed; but God wad lose His 
character. He knows I’ve just hung up my soul and 
all my hopes upon His ain precious promises; and if 
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they should be broken, the whole universe wad 
gang to ruin; for,” she added, with her voice hushed 
with awe, “God wad be a liar.” But God’s “ char- 
acter” is our sheet anchor. “ He abideth faithfud.”’ 


Correspondence. 


— 


I want the names of all persons and organizations who con- 
tributed to the Little Midge Nail Fund in 1891 and 1892. This 
fund was for the Ramallah Mission. 


West Branch, Iowa. JOHN Y. HOOVER. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Toe AmerIcAN FRIEND to a new Subscriber from 
now until First month first, 1908, for $1.00. 
Address, Tome AMERICAN FRIEND, 


1010 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Miles Martin is now at Silverwood, Ind. He hopes to be 
located there for some time. 


Gate Academy, Gate, Okla., opened the school year, Tenth 
month 8th, with Thomas Perry in charge. 


Stella Quarterly Meeting will be held at Alva, Eleventh 
month 30th and Twelfth month Ist and 2d. 


John G. Kirby is absent from his home at Wichita, Kan., 
and is with his daughter, who is critically ill at her new home 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our friend, Theodore L. Cuyler, by special request of the 
guests and employees of the Lake Mohonk House, preached 
there recently to a very large audience. 


Minnie Bassett continues to nurse her mother—who has been 
seriously ill—at their home in Mt. Pleasant, O., since last 
Second month. There is some improvement in her condition. 


Oak Grove Seminary at Vassalboro, Me., has opened with a 
large attendance of students. George L. Jones continues as 
principal of the school, and he is assisted by a strong staff of 
teachers. 


Aaron McKinney, who has been engaged in pastoral work at 
Lowell, Kan., for the past two years, has accepted a call to do 
like service in Glen Elder and Fairview Meeting, in Mitchell 
Co., Kan. 


A mass meeting of the young people’s societies of the city 
of Long Beach, Cal., was held at the auditorium at 4 p.m., the 
23d ult. The meeting was well attended, and the address was 
delivered by Andrew F. Mitchell. The subject of his address 
was “Our Foe and Its Fate.” 


Robert L. Simkin, who is about to start for the mission field 
in China, gave an inspiring address before the Haverford Col- 
lege Y. M. C. A. on the evening of the 4th inst. Nearly every 
student in college was present. We shall tell of Robert L. 
Simkin’s plans in our next issue. 


On the occasion of the dedication of the $13,000,000 State 
House at Harrisburg, Pa., John H. Dillingham read a selection 
of Scripture. The committee desired to keep up some histori- 
eal connection with the Quaker founder of the Commonwealth. 
A State House built and furnished on the lines of Quaker 
simplicity would have been an ideal way to maintain the his- 
torical connection. 


Albert F, N. Hambleton, of Oskaloosa, Ia. is again running 
for State Representative on the’ Republican ticket. The Oska- 
loosa Herald has this to say of him: “Clean in his personal 
life, true to every public trust, and alive to the best interests 
of the people he represents, he is deserving of re-election with 
an increased majority over the handsome endorsement given 
him three years ago.” 


Indiana Yearly Meeting named its delegates to the coming 
Five-Year Meeting. They are as follows: Timothy Nicholson, 
Allen Jay, Francis W. Thomas, Robert W. Douglas, Mahalah 
Jay, Joseph O. Binford, Luke Woodard, Elizabeth P. Hill, H. R. 
Pearson, Robert L. Kelly, Joseph A. Goddard, L. Ella Hartley, 
‘Wm. H. Taylor, Enos Harvey, Emma Hedges, Elisha B. Rat- 


liff, Mary E. Baldwin, Edward Gardner, Alfred T. Ware, Flora 
Sayres, Charles E. Hiatt, Alpheus Trueblood, Charles O. White- 
ly, Elbert Russell and Clarence M. Case. 


The opening of the Oakwood Seminary on Ninth month 25th 
was very auspicious, and the prospects are bright for a good 
year. Thomas R. Baker, of Macedon, N. Y., president of the 
Board of Trustees, was present at the opening, and gave a 
short address of welcome and encouragement to the pupils, 
new and old. The attendance is considerably larger than at 
this time last year, and the teachers are entering upon their 
work with interest and enthusiasm. The boys’ and _ girls’ 
prayer meetings have been resumed, and the interest shown 
augurs well for the influence these meetings will have this year 
upon the student-body and the religious life of the school. 


Many were interested at Indiana Yearly Meeting in the visit 
of Johann Marcussen, the Danish Friend. He is the first 
Danish minister of Friends to visit America. James Wood, 
who was present at Indiana Yearly Meeting, spoke briefly of 
his visit as follows: “ Johann Marcussen is one of the pioneers 
in missionary work in Denmark. He became a Quaker be- 
cause his own interpretation of the Bible brought him to the 
views that the Quakers hold. For years he has been doing a 
great missionary work among the sailors on the North Sea, 
and he comes to America now to preach the gospel among the 
representatives of the Scandinavian peninsula who are located 
in the great Northwest. There are thousands of them there. 
When I asked him how he intended to cover that territory he 
said that he would walk. He has brought his knapsack with 
him to use on the journey afoot in that country. Perhaps he 
does not appreciate the limitless territory which he is about to 
invade, and perhaps also he does not appreciate what a little 
spot on the country Denmark would make if it were to be 
brought over here and set down in the United States.” 


BORN. 


Carp.—At Gate, Okla., Seventh month 28th, to John and 
Lorilla Card, a son, Harold. 


KERSHNER.—To Isaiah and Cora L. Kershner, Marionville, 
Mo., Ninth month 20th, 1906, a girl, Cora Helen. 


Kine.—To Irving and Alta F. King, at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Ninth month 20th, 1906, a son, Robert Evans King. 


RUNKLE.—At Alva, Okla., Eighth month 6th, 1906, to Albert 
and Catherine Runkle, a daughter, Ora Catherine. ; 


MARRIED. 


Epwarps—Mopiin.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Frank Modlin and wife of Newcastle, Ind., Fifth-day, Highth 
month 30th, 1906, Roscoe D, Edwards, principal of Mooreland 
High School, and Ethel Modlin, teacher. 


KRAMIEN—Epwarps.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Nathaniel and Margery Edwards, of Shirley, Ind., Fourth-day, 
Ninth month 12th, 1906, J. Aubrey Kramien and Mary Ethel 
Edwards. Both the bride and groom are Student Volunteers. 


DIED. 


CARPENTER.—At Clintondale, N. Y., Eighth month 8th, 1906, 
George A. Carpenter, aged 82 years; a birthright Friend, and 
for many years a minister. His Saviour’s love was very pre- 
cious to him, and in his last days he looked forward expect- 
antly to meeting his Master face to face. 


Frercuson.—At the home of his brother-in-law, John R. Jes- 
sup, in Wichita, Kan., Ninth month 29th, 1906, Virgil Fergu- 
son, of locomotor ataxia, aged nearly 51 years. For nineteen 
years he had been a sufferer, but lived in the triumph of faith. 


GaAusE.—At his home in New Sharon, Ia., Ninth month 8th, 
1906, Dr. Charles O. Gause, in his 76th year. He was a birth- 
right member in the Society of Friends; an elder in New 
Sharon Monthly Meeting at time of his death, and throughout 
his life a conscientious Christian. 


Hussry.—At his home in Waldo, Me., Ninth month Ist, 
1906, Omar G. Hussey, in the 60th year of his age. He taught 
thirty-six terms of school, and was once a Representative in 
the State Legislature. He was throughout his life a large- 
hearted, practical Christian man. 


Witmot.—At Palace, Okla., Ninth month 15th, 1906, Henry 
Signor Wilmot, aged two months. 
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THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


OUTLINE COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
MINISTERS AND OTHERS IN 
WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


We recommend that two books be care- 
fully studied, viz: “A History of 
Friends in America” and “ Barclay’s 
Apology.” Also “The Declaration of 
Faith,” as set forth in the Uniform Dis- 
cipline, pages 16 to. 37, and the “ Book 
of Acts.” 

In “ Barelay’s Apology,” the following 
propositions have been selected for es- 
pecial study, in the light of these two 
suggestions. 

1. Some in reading Barclay, Fox and 
others of our early writers, maintain 
that the original view of Friends on the 
inspiration of the Scriptures is that the 
“inward testimony of the Spirit” is the 
final appeal; therefore in case of conflict 
the Scriptures shall be “a _ secondary 
rule.” 

2. Others of equal scholarly attain- 
ments maintain that the final appeal is 
the Holy Scriptures; therefore the indi- 
vidual leading of the Spirit becomes “a 
secondary rule.” 

Proposition II.—Of Immediate Revel- 
ation. 

PROPOSITION 
Scriptures. 

Proposition IV.—-Concerning the Con- 
dition of Man in the Fall. 

Propositions V and VI.—Concerning 
the Universal] Redemption by Christ, and 
also the Saving and Spiritual Light, 
wherewith every man is enlightened. 

Proposition X.—Concerning the Min- 
istry. 

Proposition XII.—Concerning 
tism. 

PROPOSITION 


Iil.—Concerning the 


Bap- 
XTiI.—Coneerning the 


LOOSE TEETH 
Made Sound by Eating Grape-Nuts. 


Proper food nourishes every part of 
the body, because Nature selects the dif- 
ferent materials from the food we eat, 
to build bone, nerve, brain, muscle, 
teeth, etc. 

All we need is to eat the right kind 
of food slowly, chewing it well—our di- 
gestive organs take it up into the blood 
and the blood carries it all through the 
body, to every little nook and corner. 

lf some one would ask you, “Is 
Grape-Nuts good for loose teeth ?” you’d 
probably say, “No, I don’t see how it 
could be.” But a woman in Ontario 
writes: 

“For the past two years I have used 
Grape-Nuts Food with most excellent re- 
sults. It seems to take the place of 


medicine in many ways, builds up the © 


nerves and restores the health generally. 

“A little Grape-Nuts taken before re- 
tiring soothes my nerves and gives sound 
sleep.” (Because it relieves irritability 
of the stomach nerves, being a predi- 
gested food.) 

“Before I used Grape-Nuts my teeth 
were loose in the gums. They were so 
bad I was afraid they would some day 
all fall out. Since I have used Grape- 
Nuts I have not been bothered any more 
with loose teeth. 


“ All desire for pastry has disappeared, 


and I have gained in health, weight and 
happiness since I began to use Grape- 
Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Get the famous little 
book, “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 


_ <a 4 


Communion, or Participation of the Body 
and Blood of Christ. 

In the study of the “History of 
Friends” the table of contents will be 
found to be a sufficient outline for the 
work. 

In the Book of Acts many outlines 
may be made. We suggest the follow- 
ing aS an easy one in connection with 
Jesus’ statement in the first chapter “ Ye 
shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, 
and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.” Ob- 
serve the fulfillment of this prophecy, 
almost literally, the beginning of which 
came about ten days later. 

Acts is a little book of 28 chapters, 
covering a period of about 30 years, in 
three parts, as follows: 

1. Chapters 1 to 7, centering at Jeru- 
salem, covering about five years; a 
Jewish-Christian Church with Peter as 
the leading character. 

2. Chapters 8 to 12, centering at 
Samaria, covering about eleven years; a 
Jewish-Gentile Church, with Philip as 
the leading character. 

3. Chapters 13 to 28, centering at 
Antioch, covering about fourteen years; 
a Gentile Church, with Paul as the lead- 
ing character. 

The books to be used may be obtained 
through the'chairman of the Book Com- 
mittee of the yearly meeting, Charles O. 
Newlin, Plainfield, Ind., or “ Barclay’s 
Apology ” from the Friends’ Bookstore, 
304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
50 cents and 14 cents postage; and “ The 
History of Friends in America” from 
John C. Winston & Co., for $1.00. 

Examination questions will be fur- 
nished on application, the same to be 
answered in writing, either with or with- 
out reference, to the texts used. 

For further information, address the 
superintendent, Richard Haworth, Koko- 
mo, Ind., 110 North Washington Street. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


The Missionary Conference of Ameri- 
ean Friends will be held in Richmond, 
Ind., on the 24th, 25th and 26th of Tenth 
month (October), 1906. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Friend’s Board of Foreign Missions will 
follow directly after the adjournment of 
the conference. 

MAHALAH JAY, 
Secretary A. F. B. 


TO INDIANA, WILMINGTON AND 
WESTERN FRIENDS. 


Those who subscribed to the Friends’ 
Bible Institute Extension Course, at the 
time of the Institute at Wilmington, O., 
will please correspond with the superin- 
tendent, Murray L. Kenworthy, Earlham, 
Ind. The list of names was lost and he 
desires very much to know who the sub- 
scribers were. 


YEARLY MEETINGS FOR 1906. 


Kansas Yearly Meeting, in Lawrence, 
Kan., Tenth month 12th. Edmund Stan- 
ley, clerk, Wichita, Kan. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 9th. Allen 
C. Thomas, clerk, Haverford, Pa.; Anna 
King Carey, clerk, 838 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md. 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day schools, 
classes, reading circles, ete., by Professor Carl 
Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. Five 
cents per copy at the office of the 

Young Friends’ Association Building 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


i ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
Telephone 


j 1313 Vine St., Philadelphia 


‘Something 
missing P”’ 
Yes — and you know just 
what. Travelers look for it 
on the great rock, and speak 


about the missing name as the 
steamer passes. 


Something else missing? 
Yes—and you know better than 
anybody else what that is. 
You’ve thought you would find 
out about The Prudential life 
insurance policies—sometime. 
And you’ve thought you would 
begin to "save up"—to-morrow. 


But to-day there is still 
something missing—a liberal, 
easy-to-keep-up Prudential life 
insurance policy among your 
valuable papers—a_ sensible 
stimulus to saving, a veritable 
Gibraltar of protection to your 
family. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
glad to receive free 


President SS 
. articulars and rates 
ve oe ys of Pindowment Policies 
ewark, 


Without 
committing 
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struggling for life and shouting 


for help. 
a crowbar. 
kindly, but the act was incon- 


The intention was 
siderate. Consider the aid you 


Some one threwhim § 
intend for your family. : 


| He was psa) 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921=3-5 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 
@TENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
~ MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


40 Lippincof? Building. 12th and Filber? Sis.. Phila. 


Telenhones™ f Beil, Walnut 52-10 
oe “* | Keystone Race 70-09 
‘ 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [ade to Order | 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


KITCHEN .OUTFITS 


Particularly, and all 
House Furnishing Goods 
AT LOW PRICES 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


These trade-mark cris&cross Jes on every package 
/ @ 


ISTALS, 
“ Health Cereals. 
Wake and Biscuit 


BARLEY 
Perfect Breakfast 
PANSY FLOUR 
Unlike all 4 


The cost of inserting a one-inch adver- 
tisement in “The American Friend” is 
only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 for 
six months, or $36.40 for a year, inserted 
every week. Correspondence with ad- 
vertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN. FRIEND, 
toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LINES WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT TO 
THE LATE PAUL LAURENCE 
DUNBAR. 


I come from the home of a poet 
Who wove me with exquisite art, 
A cloak of the threads of his fancy 
Rich broidered with flowers of the 
heart. 


Oh, wonderful cloak that he wove me, 
For, under its magical spell, 

I heard in the lilt of a linnet 
An anthem of infinite swell. 


I sat mid the fragrance of roses, 
Tho’ never a rose blossomed there, 
And perfume of jasmine flowers mingled 
With violet scents in the air. 


Life’s lowly were laureled with verses, 
And sceptered were honor and worth, 
While cabins became, through the poet, 
Fair homes of the lords of the earth! 


The plane where life’s humble ones labor 


In sorrow and travail untold 
Shone forth, in my eyes’ quickened 
vision, 


A field of the fabrie of gold! 


| With sorrow, blest cloak, I relinquish 


Thy influence, sweet and ideal, 
For a world where the Real is called 
“fancy,” | 


And fancied things only are “ real.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention 1 of the readers of 
‘«The American Friend”? to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


WANTED.—A friend having a pleasant home 
would like an elderly lady to board, or would care 
for partial invalid ; one wishing a permanent home 
preferred. Address, M. D. Stokes, Berlin Avenue, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of alife time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. Y. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia, 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 


FINANCIAL. 
OuR CUSTOMERS 


35 YEA RS HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 
List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 
AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushe RUSHED 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 


— \, Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
orto t on 4a at the Old Stand. We can 
Si work genuine or imitation ae into. 

Z 4] chair seats. a ed 1880 
— 


GEO. W. BREN 
1308 N. Marchal St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


om 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUY STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders , 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


Surplus, belonging to pasar Ane pccocts not nee 


capital stock : ° 


7,495,933.28 


Tachepeeated Third Roontts 92, 1865, Charter Perpetual. 


(NWSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


And is empowered by jaw to aa as EXECUTOR), 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS: 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


Ail Trust Punds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and M r. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust 0 cer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C, WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C, MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 


JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE, 
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THE KEY TO GODS SILENCE 


Thou who art crying for a new revelation of 
heaven, art thou ready for thy wish?. Would it be 
to thee a joy if there were revealed to thee the pleas- 
ures at God’s right hand? What if these pleasures 
should be what the selfish man calls pain? Know- 
est thou not that the joys of love are not the joys of 
lovelessness? Love's joy is the surrender of itself ; 
the joy of lovelessness is the keeping of itself. If 
heaven were open to thy vision, the sight might 
startle thee ; thou mightst call for the rocks to hide 
thee, for the mountains to cover thee from the view. 
To make the revelation a joy to thee thow thyself 
must be changed into the same image. It is not 
every soul that can rejoice to be a ministering spir- 
at sent forth to minester to the heirs of salvation ; 
to rejoice in tt fully we must ali be changed. If 
death were abolished to-day it would not free thee 
from that need. It is not death that demands thy 
change ; tt is life. It is not death that brings thy 
change ; tt is the Spirit of the Christ. Thow needst 
not wait for death to find thy change, for the Spir- 
it too can transform in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye. Blessed are they who shall not taste of 


death until they shall see the kingdom of God. 
— George Matheson, 1842-1906. 
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BUILDING A GREAT TUNNEL. 


One of the two tunnel tubes being 
driven under the Hudson River at New 
York by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany was finished some two weeks ago, 
and Tuesday the two ends of the other 
one were brought together midway across 
the river at Thirty-third Street. These 
tubes have been driven by two sets of 
men working from either side of the 
stream, and of course they must take a 
direction according to calculations made 
by the constructing engineers above 
ground. The two ends of the first tube 


NO DAWDLING 


A Man of Seventy After Finding Coffee 
Hurt Him, Stopped Short. 


When a man has lived to be 70 years 
old with a 40-year-old habit grown to 
him like a knot on a tree, chances are 
he’ll stick to the habit till he dies. 

But occasionally the spirit of youth 
and determination remains in some men 
to the last day of their lives. When 
such men do find any habit of life has 
been doing them harm, they surprise the 
Oslerites by a degree of will power that 
is supposed to belong to men under 40, 
only. 

“T had been a user of coffee until three 
years ago—a period of 40 years—and am 
now 70,” writes a N. Dak. man. “I was 
extremely nervous and debilitated, and 
saw plainly that I must make a change. 

“JT am thankful to say I had the nerve 
to quit coffee at once and take on Pos- 
tum without and dawdling, and experi- 
enced no ill effects. On the contrary, I 
commenced to gain, losing my nervous- 
ness within two months, also gaining 
strength and health otherwise. 

“For a man of my age, I am very well 
and hearty. I sometimes meet persons 
who have not made their Postum right 
and don’t like it. But I tell them to 
boil it long enough, and call their atten- 
tion to my looks now, and before I used 
it, that seems convincing. 

“Now, when I have writing to do, or 
long columns of figures to cast up, I feel 
equal to it and can get through my work 
without the fagged out feeling of old.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


deviated from each other by only about 
1-16th of an inch, which was so small as 
to be negligible, but the ends that came 
together Tuesday fitted as closely as if 
they had been made in one piece. This 
is regarded as a remarkable feat in en- 
gineering, and so it would certainly seem 
to the layman. It will take months 
longer to prepare the approaches to this 
double tunnel and lay the tracks and fin- 
ish off the interior of the tubes, but it 
may be said that the project of driving 
tunnels through the soft bed of a great 
river, which appeared so startling and 
wonderful not long ago, is now an accom- 
plished achievement.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTION. 


The coming election in Pennsylvania is 
important, not so much because of the 
contest for the Governorship, as because 
members of the Legislature are to be 
elected who will have to decide many im- 
portant issues. The administration of 
the affairs of a State have very little 
connection with national issues, and 
legislators ought not to be elected mere- 
ly for partisan reasons. The voter should 
take into consideration whether the can- 
didate for whom he proposes to vote is a 
man of good common sense and _ strict 
personal integrity; whether he will be 
guided by the best interests of the coun- 
try, and not by the interests of the cor- 
porations, in voting for United States 
Senator; whether he will support a local 
option bill giving the people of any 
neighborhood the right to deal with the 
saloon question in that neighborhood. It 
is not to be expected nor desired that all 
honest voters will come to the same con- 
clusions concerning candidates; the es- 
sential thing is that every voter shall try 
to find out what will be for the best in- 
terests of the State, and then cast his 
vote in accordance with his honest con- 
victions.—F'riends’ Intelligencer. 


THE CHILD-SAVING MOVEMENT IN 
CHICAGO. 


Chicago, which was the first city in the 
country to introduce the juvenile court 
under that distinctive name, is now about 
to go a step farther and establish a 
separate juvenile court building. This 
was really an after-thought to the erec- 
tion of the court house. When plans 
were being made for the accommodation 
of the juvenile court in the new struc- 
ture, it occurred to President Brundage 
that the children’s court ought to be by 
itself. He and Mayor Dunne, in co- 
operation with committees of citizens, 
which included Miss Jane Addams, of 
Hull House, and Miss Julia Lathrop, of 
the State Board of Charities, brought 
about the adoption of plans whereby the 
city of Chicago has furnished a site and 
the county of Cook is to erect the build- 
ing, the expense of maintenance to be 
borne jointly by city and county. This 
building will be on Ewing Street, near 
Halsted, in the neighborhood of Hull 
House, entirely removed from all other 
public offices. Besides court room facili- 
ties there will be a detention home for, 
children awaiting trial. The Board of 
Education will erect and maintain a 
truant school in the immediate vicinity. 
—New York Outlook. 


54600 MEALS DID HIM NO GOOD. 


How One Man Wasted Fifty Years of His 
Life. Thousands Like Him. 


“ What’s the use of eatin’, anyhow ?” 
said the scrawny dyspeptic to his rotund, 
prosperous-looking friend. “Here I’ve 
been eatin’ three times a day, and some- 
times twice a day, for 50 years, and look 
at me. I’m rawboned and skinny, still 
at the bottom of the ladder, sour on the 
world, and a pessimist. I know it, and 
I can’t help it. If I had it to do over 
again, though, I would take care of my 
stomach, for I don’t believe I ever really 
relished a meal in my life, not even 
mother’s Christmas dinners, and I firmly 
believe that my way of eating, or what- 
ever it was, brought along with it dark- 
ness and impossibility of success.” 

“You’re right,” nodded his companion. 
“Of course, that isn’t always the case. 
But in this age we must not only ‘ Trust 
in the Lord and keep our powder dry,’ 
but we must swallow sunshine with our 
food. Cheerfulness, especially while eat- 
ing, which is the most essential act of 
man, is as necessary to him as sunshine 
is to the flowers. Nothing normal can be 
produced in darkness. 

* But this is what you haven’t been do- 
ing, Mr. Dyspeptic. Your brain and your 
stomach, however, are twins, and you 
have to treat them accordingly. Why 
not start now and repair the damage 
you’ve done. It is never too late, you 
know.” 

“You mean at my age? And suppose 
you can’t always get the sunshine ?” 

“ Absolutely, yes. Science has made it 
possible to get the sunshine, the health 
and the strength that your stomach 
needs, all put up together in little tab- 
lets. They call them Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, the most effective tablets in the 
world for this very thing. One ingredient 
in these tablets digests 3,000 grains of 
food without the help of the stomach. 
Two'tablets after each meal can do more 
work, quicker work and better work, in 
digesting a heavy meal, than the stom- 
ach can itself. The stomach need not 
work at all. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
does all the work, and gives your. jaded 
stomach a rest, the rest it needs. Mean- 
while you cure yourself of brash, irrita- 
tion, burning sensation, heartburn, sour 
stomach, acidity, fermentation, bloat, 
and the worst cases of dyspepsia and in- 
digestion. You get rid of these for all 
time. And then, besides, you can eat all 
you want and whenever you want, and 
you will also relish mother’s Christmas 
dinners if you will take Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after eating. That’s the 
sunshine I was talking about. Then your 
face will reflect the internal change going 
on, you'll be more energetic, your mind 
will be clearer, you will have more confi- 
dence in yourself, you'll be happier, and 
you'll be yourself again. 

“Your heart will change and you'll feel 
rosy. You’ll enjoy your meals—and live. 
Let’s walk down to the drug store and 
let me introduce you to one little pack- 
age of these Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
You can get them at any drug store in 
the world for only 50c a package. It is 
worth it, Mr. Dyspeptic.” 


A minister said to his congregation, 
“Brethren, the muddy pool of politics 
was the rock on which I split.” 
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“That they all may be one.” 
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WHO CAN BE TRUSTED? 

Ir sometimes seems as though we could put de- 
pendence upon nobody. Those who appeared to be 
the very pillars of society are suddenly discovered to 
be rotten and deceitful. 
community is found some morning to have robbed 


The most pious man in the 


widows and orphans, to have falsified his accounts 
and to have wrecked the institution of which he was 
the trusted head. The minister who has told us again 
and again in glowing words of the holy life, and who 
has prayed for years before us is discovered to have 
been a whited sepulcher, and we are forced to read 
the sad story of his double life. 
the face of such revelations, to ery out, like David, in 
their haste that all men are shaky, deceitful, double, 
untrustworthy; and there are some who say such 
words not only in their haste, but also at their leisure. 
It is, however, not the true view. 

It is true, of course, that we should be on our 
guard, and not over-trust any frail mortal. Many a 
good man has been ruined by the discovery that he 
was responsible to nobody; nobody was examining his 
accounts or auditing his reports; nobody was on the 
watch or on his trail. It is not fair to put men to 
such temptation, and those who neglect to safeguard 
a man’s honesty by making it very easy for him to be 
dishonest are partly responsible for his fall. Have 
faith in men, but at the same time make it hard for 
them to be bad, is a wise motto. 

But nevertheless there are among us persons who 
are sound clear into the heart and as safe to trust 
as the multiplication table is. Spite of the discour- 
aged note of juniper-tree prophets, there are thou- 
sands who do not bow the knee to false standards and 
who ring true under all tests. Unfortunately, such per- 
sons do not wear a certified tag, and they have no 
O. K. branded on them, so that the wayfaring man | 
can always pick them out. But there are marks worth 


Some are ready, in 


noting. 

The genuine kind of person does in time get an 
O. K. of sincerity into his face and voice and hand- 
shake. It may be imitated, but there is a well-marked 
difference between real sincerity and sham, or acted, 
sincerity. “He shall write His name on their fore- 
head ” is no fiction—it is a fact. The man whose life 
is grounded in the eternal Reality betrays it in his face 
and speech, so that even little children feel it. 


The genuine kind subordinates self even in unim- 
portant matters, and exhibits, even in little ways, the 
spirit of service and kindness. Unseltishness is not 
easily imitated. The untrustworthy man soon betrays 
the fact that he has an end to serve, an axe to grind. 

Be wary of the person whose religion consists of 
formula and phrases, who puts orthodoxy above char- 
acter and form 
crowds his faith and'beliefs into deeds and life, and 
lives by his faith. He turns his doctrine into bone and 
sinew, into blood and muscle, and makes it go on legs. 

Few things show the real man more than the way 
one prays. If a person’s prayer is hollow and empty, 
look out. If he is not sincere with God, he probably 
will not be sincere with men. If he is “ only going 
through the motions”? when he bows before God, do 
not trust him.. He whose prayer is a genuine cry of 
soul is almost sure to be a safe person to trust. 


above life. ‘The genuine person 


AN EPOCH IN THE MISSIONARY 
MOVEMENT. 

Tuts is the anniversary day (Tenth month 10th) of 
the greatest event in the history of the modern mis- 
sionary movement—the centennial of “the haystack 
prayer-meeting,” in Williamstown, Mass. <A hundred 
years ago, on this date, five young men, students at 
Williams College, held a meeting by a haystack, in 
a field near the college, and there consecrated them- 
selves to the service of Christ in foreign fields. Like 
the wave rings started by the pebble dropped into the 
sea, currents of missionary activity were set going by 
this group which have during the century influenced 
every country on the globe, and the spirit of that hay- 
stack group has spread with a holy contagion until 
it has leavened every Christian denomination. 

By a happy coincidence, our friend Robert L. Sim- 
kin is leaving his home in New York on the anniver- 
sary of this haystack meeting to start with his wife on 
their long journey to Central China to put their lives 
into the movement inaugurated a century ago. Rob- 
ert L. Simkin was a Haverford student of the class of 
1903, who made an honorable record for himself in 
all lines of college activity. He has since graduated 
from Union Theological Seminary, and is as well- 
equipped as any young missionary who has put his life 
into this work. He has gone because he could not do 
otherwise—his call was as clear as the noonday sun. 
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He is going forth with joy to “ invest his life ” in the 
work of making China Christian. He has his college 
behind him in sympathy and in financial support, and 
his consecration has already touched and inspired 
many of our young Friends. May the circles of in- 
fluence from his life go out through the coming cen- 
tury and mark a new epoch. 

Another important missionary event in our Church 
comes auspiciously near the anniversary of the hay- 
stack meeting—the conference of delegates from all 
the American yearly meetings, at Richmond, Ind., 
beginning on the 24th instant. It bids fair to be the 
most important missionary gathering ever held by 


American Friends. 
Our missionary work has increased and spread un- 


til it has grown beyond the limits and capacity of our 
present organization and system and method. The 
time has plainly come when our greatest need is not 
new volunteers for the foreign field, but a more ade- 
quate system of organization here at home, for the 
work abroad is indissolubly bound up with home con- 
ditions. 

The foreign work of the next generation will in 
large measure be determined by the wisdom of the 
persons who compose the Richmond Conference. If 
they lack vision and are timid, every one of our mis- 
sion fields will suffer; if they have the insight to see 
great things, the wisdom to plan constructively and 
the boldness to go forward, they will begin a new 
epoch in Friends’ work in foreign lands. It is a con- 
ference of momentous import. 


7 


For THrt AMERICAN FRIEND. 
ASSISIL—A REVERIE. 


BY HANNAH W. CADBURY. 


“There lies a little city *neath the hills; 
Brown are its roofs, dim is each dwelling door, 
And peace with perfect rest its bosom fills. 


Unstirred and calm amid our shifting years, 
Lo! where it lies, far from the clash of war, 
With quite distance blurred, as if thro’ tears.” 


—EHdward Rowland Sill. 


If ever there was a spot where one could dream 
dreams and see visions, Assisi is such an one. There, 
methinks, the sun is more illuminating, the whisper- 
ing breezes more like spirit-voices, the stars more like 
guardian angels’ eyes, than in any other corner of this 
great, rushing world. There, if anywhere, one finds 
the brooding calm that stills the restless spirit; the 
hush of expectancy that thrills the prophetic soul; the 
“sound of gentle stillness ” through which speaks the 
“still small voice ” of God. 

It was, indeed, to one of the young men of Assisi 
that that Voice did speak, seven centuries ago, with 
an irresistible pleading; and it was by his faithful fol- 
lowing of the Voice that the hunger of many hearts 


became appeased. For, after all, say what we may, 
the place is haunted, haunted by the gentle spirit of 
St. Francis, who still seems to pass to and fro, radi- 
ating love and pity. It is just his pervading person- 
ality that gives the indescribable charm to his native 
town. And as he there heard and worked out the 
message given him to meet the need of his times, so 
one almost believes, from those same skies and hills 
and plains must come at last, to us also, the new mes- 
sage which shall answer to the yearning of our hearts’ 
desires. 

It is such a quaint little town, this Assisi. One 
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DELLA ROBIA’S ST. FRANCIS. 


sees it lie above one in the distance, as one leaves the 
train at the station, stretched at full length along one 
of the foot-hills of grand old Mount Subasio. One 
takes the straight, white, dazzling road across the 
broad, fertile Umbrian plain; and then one follows the 
broad sweeps and curves as the road leads upward to 
the town. The town itself seems to have “ fallen on 
sleep,” as it lies there shimmering in the sunshine. 
‘It is all so quiet. There are almost no people in the 
streets, except a few simple peasant folk; there are 
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almost no carts, still less carriages; and as for an omni- 


bus or an electric car, there are none of these at all. 
What need of them! The town is too small for you to 
do anything but walk; you even feel that you must do 
that with discretion, otherwise you might fall over the 
edge. You could almost jump from one street down 
to another, so much does the town lie along the slope 
of the hill; but the walls are always there to help to 
hold you in! 

And as for colors: Did you ever see roof-tiles so 
richly, redly brown? Or did you ever see stones in 
the walls of houses take such splendid shades of not 
only brown, but red and yellow? The doorways are 
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cool and inviting after the dazzling sun in the streets: 
and in them one sees going on the daily life of the 
community, whether it be weaving, or carpentering, 
or eating, or resting. Yet all is so quiet—so quiet 
and hushed. 


It has not always been so, however. Once upon a 
time this now sleeping little town was a gay and pros- 
perous city. It boasted merchants of splendid wealth; 
its streets were thronged with youths who held wild 
revels at night. Leader and chief and prince among 
them all was the young Francis—not yet become a 
saint—for Francis’ father was one of the richest of 
these same merchants, and Francis knew how to spend 
his father’s money with a princely hand. A born 
leader of men, gay and generous to excess, no wonder 


that it was he who, amid all those wild revellers, was 
crowned king of misrule. 

But it was not to go on thus forever. There were 
strong conflicts in his soul, a most unreasonable dis- 
satisfaction. Nobody understood; he could tell no 
one. The poor people adored him; it was found that 
he was giving money lavishly to them also. They 
somehow knew that he was suffering. He redoubled 
his efforts to enjoy himself; feasts, games, festivals 
were the order of his days. 

But one night, having started out with his compan- 
ions on some mad escapade, suddenly he was not to 
be found. After long search, he was discovered quite 
alone, standing® oblivious to everything, lost in 
thought. “ What are you doing, Francis?” they 
eried. “ Don’t you see,” said one, facetiously, 
“he is thinking of taking a wife! ” 

“Yes,” answered Francis, rousing himself, 
with a smile that they did not recognize. “ I am 
thinking of taking a wife, more beautiful, more 
rich, more pure than you could ever imagine.” 
Fore-token, this, of his mystic marriage to the 
Lady Poverty. It came about in this way. 

These streets of the little town are the very 
streets along which they used to revel; here is 
where Francis’ father lived, the wealthy Bernard- 
one; it was in these olive orchards beneath the 
walls of the town, or through those ravines which 
score the sides of Mount Subasio that Francis used 
to wander, seeking, in his own heart, that which 
no human speech nor mind seemed able to give 
him—and he had sought for help from many, but 
in vain. Here, just outside the town, approached 
by the honeysuckle walk, surrounded by fantastic 
olive trees and overlooking one of the most ex- 
quisite of views, is the little church of San Dam- 
iano, where Francis won his first victories over 
himself, where he first knew, by an ineffable vis- 
ion, that Christ accepted his offering and his ser- 
vice; where he determined to restore to his father 
everything that he had, and thus broke forever 
with his past. It was this little church that be- 
eame his favorite place, which is associated with 
him in a thousand other tender ways. But it was 
not here, it was at the little hut-chapel, the Porti- 
uneula, which still stands far below us on the 
plain, that the revelation came to him which 
at the same time gave him his watchword. 

It was February, 1209. The priest was cele- 
brating mass at the poor little chapel, where Francis 
was perhaps the only hearer. The priest turned 
toward him to read the words of Jesus; and as their 
meaning revealed itself to him it seemed no longer 
the priest, but Jesus Himself who was saying to him: 
“Wherever ye go preach, saying: the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand! Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers. 
east out devils. Freely ye have received, freely give. 
Provide neither silver nor gold -nor brass in your 
purse, neither scrip, nor two coats, nor shoes nor 
staff: for the laborer is worthy of his meat.” 


A great light had broken upon his soul. This was 
what he had been seeking, waiting for. This was to 
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be his message, his banner; this command he would 
put into true practice. Poverty would lead him into 
peace; to her he would devote his life, because 
through her alone—had not Jesus said it?—could he 
free his soul from the thwarting, hindering things of 
this world-life. This was his mystic marriage with the 
Lady Poverty. 


Thus it was not anything essentially new that St. 
Francis had to preach. Not therein lay his power. 
He preached love and joy and peace in the utter sur- 
render of one’s self and one’s all to God. | His power 
came in that he never stopped half way; he offered 
himself, and demanded of others the whole sacrifice 
—a joyful one. He spoke directly from his own 
heart’s experience to the hearts of his hearers. 
He had felt the great need, had sought and had 
found. They, too, felt the need, were seeking 
and would find too! 


It is night now. The whole day has gone while 
we have been wandering in the footsteps of St. 
Francis. Let us turn now to the gate that Jeads 
out to the Campo Santo—the “ holy field ” of the 
dead—and take the path sentinelled by the tall 
eypress trees. Behind us, black against the still- 
glowing West, towers the great church of St. 
Francis, almost overhanging the valley beneath. 
St. Francis in his life would possess nothing that 
he could call his own; but after his death his 
body was given one of the most sumptuous of 
resting places. On the walls of that church 
Giotto and many another artist have vied with 
each other to preserve for us the legends of St. 
Francis by quaint, wise pictures. But the car- 
dinal point in the message of Francis seems to 
have died with him. To him it was given to voice 
anew, for his own time, the old, old message of 
Christ. For our own times who knows what voice 
shall reiterate it? 

The sound of the river in its stony bed comes 
up from the valley below us. The sky above is 
deeply purple, pierced by the stars. The night 
has a thousand eyes! They watch and wait in 
breathless silence. The expectancy is startling. 

Some time the silence will be broken; 
a new voice shall be heard interpreting for us 
the old message. And still the stars look down 
upon Assisi. 

Germantown, Pa. 

“Die when I may, I want it said of me by those 
who know me best, that I always plucked a thistle 
and planted a flower when I thought a flower would 
grow.”—Abraham Lnncoln. 


You must desire to improve your heart, and so be- 
come good. You must desire to improve your head, 
and so become well-informed. But you must desire 
first to become good. That is the first and great end 
of life. That is what God sent you into the world 
for.—Charles Kingsley. 


THE MAINE ELECTIONS AND THEIR 
MEANING. 


Tuer Causes OF THE OuTCOME AND Its BEARING ON 
THE CONTINUATION OF TItE PROHIBITION 
Po.icy. 


BY RAYMOND CALKINS, PASTOR STATE STREET CHURCH, 
PORTLAND. 


[The following article, taken from the Congregationalist of 
Boston, throws much light upon the temperance situation in 
Maine, and is written in an admirable spirit. It deserves care- 
ful reading,—Eb.] 


That something has happened in Maine everybody 
knows. In the elections of 1904, every city in the 
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State, except two, was carried by the Republicans. 
In the recent elections of September every city in the 
State was carried by the Democrats, with the excep- 
tion of three small cities in the eastern part of the 
State. In the election of 1904 nearly every office in 
Cumberland County was filled by a Republican. In 
the late elections every county office, without excep- 
tion, was filled by a Democrat—a political event with- 
out parallel in the history of local polities. In the 
elections of 1904, the State legislature contained but 
four Democratic Senators and twenty-six Demoeratic 
representatives. The incoming legislature will con- 
tain nine Democratic Senators and sixty-three Demo- 
cratic Representatives. The normal majority of the 
Republican candidate for Governor in Maine is about 
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20,000. The recent majority for the Republican can- 
didate was 7,693. Evidently something has happened 
in Maine. 

The labor episode in one district did not appreciably 
affect the result. The time has not yet arrived in the 
State of Maine when its electors will defeat at the 
polls an able, conscientious and influential Congress- 
man at the mere behest of any man. The reduction in 
Mr. Littlefield’s majority was due not to the interjec- 
tion of the labor issue, but to the same causes which 
produced the general Republican overturn. The real 
cause for the unusual political events of the past 
month is to be found in Maine’s liquor law and its 
enforcement. 

For over fifty years now Maine has, by her consti- 
tution, prohibited within the State the manufacture, 
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the distribution and the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Her prohibitory law all these years has been an inte- 
gral part of her policy, imbedded within her constitu- 
tion and upheld by the dominant political party. The 
present generation has been thoroughly trained to the 
prohibition idea. Opposition to the legalized liquor 
traffic has taken deep root in the convictions of the 
people. This strong temperance sentiment is a relief 
to one coming from communities so accustomed to the 
license idea that one has to wage the battle of his life 
to persuade the average citizen that the license fees 
received from the liquor dealers are far outweighed 
by.the price paid in the police court, the almshouse 
and the character of the young. It is a relief to find 
the most influential journals arrayed against the liquor 
interests, rather than on tHeir side. It is a satisfac- 
tion in talking with lawyers, judges, business men, to 


find a hostility to one of the greatest modern social 
perils a very part of their daily creed. A1l this we owe 
to the magnificent work accomplished by the friends 
of temperance in their State during the past fifty 
years. 

When we come to the actual operation of the pro- 
hibitory law, however, we find that its history has 
been a troubled one. Into the details of its workings 
we need not enter. The difficulties have been those 
which are always encountered when a State law has to 
depend for its enforeement upon local officials. Let 
those officials be out of sympathy with the law or re- 
miss in its enforcement, and the law is straightway 
nullified. It is in the cities, here as elsewhere, that 
the great trouble has come. Maine is largely a rural 
State. And in rural Maine the law has been respected. 
3ut the cities of Maine have oscil- 
lated between relatively infrequent 
and brief periods of a strict ‘enforce- 
ment of the law to long periods in 
which it has been either ignored or 
openly and flagrantly violated. In 
the meantime, the law has been regu- 
larly indorsed by the Republican 
party, which, in turn has been regu- 
larly indorsed by the people. 

This state of things might have 
continued indefinitely but for the ad- 
vent into the political arena of two 
unusual personalities, the present 
sheriff of Cumberland County and 
the present Governor of the State. 
The former is a man of irreproach- 
able personal character, real ability 
and an excellent administrator of the 
county prison. A Democrat and no 
believer in the prohibitory law, he 
proceeded from the first to regulate 
the liquor question as seemed right in 
his own eyes. Fifteen saloons were 
permitted to operate under his her 
vision and control, required only t 
pay an occasional fine into the c ounty 
treasury. This thing had happened 
before, but never quite so systemat- 
ically, never as an avowed policy. 

In the meantime the Republicans chose their govy- 
ernor, whose words concerning the enforcement of 
law as the chief duty of an executive had in them a 
peculiar ring. He had not been long in office when 
it was plain that he meant what he said. The sincerity 
of the people’s devotion to prohibition was to be put 
to the test. Was a State law flagrantly nullified by a 
county official? Then the State shall vindicate the 
law. So long as the law be law, it shall not be set 
aside by the caprice of an individual. Hence the pas- 
sage of the so-called Sturgis bill, which created a State 
constabulary empowered to enter any county where 
the law was being nullified and to see that it was en- 
forced. It was an honest and courageous attempt to 
vindicate law. 

No sooner did it become operative, however, than 
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rumors of dissent were everywhere heard. Apparently 
the people did not want the law enforced. On the 
very first occasion given the voters of Portland at the 
polls, they unseated an unusually able and experienced 
Republican mayor. Other cities soon followed suit. 
And at the recent State election not even the devotion 
of the people of Maine to Republican principles with- 
held them from deserting by thousands the Republi- 
can ticket. What does it mean? 

It means, say all, that there are evidently thousands 
of voters in the State who want a law on the statute 
books, but resent an effort to enforce it. 

It only means, say some, that the people did not 
like the new enforcement plan. They looked upon 
the arrival of State constables as a foreign invasion. 
They felt that for good or for ill a community must 
be left to itself to execute the law. 

It means, say many, that the whole question of 
whether State prohibition shall continue to be the 
law, must be resubmitted to the people; that the new 
generation of voters must be given an opportunity to 
pass upon a law enacted by their fathers. The foes of 
the present law urge resubmission in the hope that the 
law will be repealed. The friends of the law do 
not fear it, in the conviction that a thorough discus- 
sion of prohibition will result only in its more firm 
embodiment in the constitution of the State, and in 
the hearts of the people. That resubmission is bound 
to come seems inevitable. When it comes there will 
be a test of sentiment, and a searching of hearts such 
as has not been known in many a day. 

It means, say others, that State prohibition is 
doomed in Maine, and that it will soon be succeeded 
by a license law. But those who speak thus fail to 
measure the depth of the prohibition sentiment which 
still obtains in Maine; or to remember that many who 
are not believers in the prohibitory law as such, would 
still labor to sustain it, rather than to see the army of 
irresponsible, gain-seeking and unscrupulous liquor 
dealers descend upon the land. So long as the alter- 
native is between the present law and the best license 
law which has yet been evolved, both the devotees of 
prohibition and many who do not hold this to be the 
wisest form of liquor legislation, may be counted on 
to labor hand in hand. 

_ In the meantime, there exists in the State a group 
of people who hold that license is not the only alter- 
native to prohibition; and who trust that if the day 
comes when prohibition shall cease to be the law, the 
people will be ready to adopt a measure which shall 
save the State from the sinister influences of the or- 
ganized liquor dealers. 


Happiness is nothing but that sweet delight which 
will arise from the harmonious agreement between 


our wills and the will of God.—Ralph Cudworth. 


Great battles are really won before they are 
actually fought. To control our passions, we must 
govern our habits, and keep watch over ourselves in 
the small details of every-day life-—Sir John Lub- 
dock. 


more a “ Religious Society of Friends 


Sone Views on Present Day Copirs. 


ON CHURCH EXTENSION. 
BY CALEB J, JENKINS. 


In Eighth month 2d an article appeared in THE 
Ameprican F'rrenp from the pen of Levi Gregory on 
“ Pastoral Work and Church Extension,” and, while 
endorsing it as a whole, the Church Extension part 
of it particularly interested me. 

The subject has been revolving in my mind consid- 
erably since, and has brought forth this question: 

When will our people (Friends) awaken to the fact 
that evangelization ought to be the dominant note in 
all our work? | 

Some one reading this might at once query, “ Well, 
isn’t it so?” and in the light of conditions as revealed 
to us through your valued columns, I venture to an- 
swer, No! 

My answer is based upon the logical conclusion that 
ordinarily people make their investments in keeping 
with the depth of interest they may have in any given 
project. 

‘The editorial of Eighth month 16th, “Our Edu- 
cational Problem,” informs us that “It is safe to say 
that no other religious denomination in America with 
a membership under one hundred thousand has any- 
thing like the same educational assets ”’ (as Friends). 
Also, that “ We have more money invested in educa- 
tion than in all other branches of our religious 
activity put together, and the annual expenditure in 
our schools and colleges is many times larger than 
the total expenditure for foreign mission work, home 
mission work, Bible school and meeting expenses com- 


bined. 


Should not,such statements as these make thought- 
ful Friends pause and ask the question, Are we any 
” or have we 
stepped down and become an “ organization for the 
promulgation of education ”’? 


I am not decrying the necessity of education, but 
my desire is that as a branch of the Church of Jesus 
Christ we might be helped to put first things first. 

I notice you further state that “ Much of the 
money which is used for these institutions has been 
given or bequeathed by men whose one concern was 
the advancement and increase of power of the Church 
to which they belonged.” Why do men go such a 
long way round to cover a short distance? I am im- 
pressed with the thought that if Jesus had believed 
education to be the best channel through which to 
spread His gospel, He would have Himself founded 
some institution of learning, or at least would have 
instructed His early followers to have done so. But 
His word to His followers was “ Go, preach.” 

And those who went were noted by the multitude 
as being unlettered men, but they “ took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus.” 

And Paul—whose scholarly attainments are read- 
ily admitted by all—why did he not put a higher value 
and stronger emphasis upon the thing so useful to 
himself? Instead of emphasizing the value of eduea- 
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tion, we hear him saying, “ God forbid that I should 
glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
“What things were gain to me those I counted loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord,” and, “ Ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that, not many mighty, not many noble are called, but 
God has chosen,” ete. Is it not something of a marvel 

at this wise man never seemed to have entertained 
the thought for a moment that it was necessary to es- 
tablish institutions of learning in order that the 
Church might be advanced and her power increased. 
If he were here to-day and making a tour through the 
Society of Friends, I can imagine the following dia- 
logue to take place: 

Wealthy Friend: “ Brother Paul, I was much in- 
terested in what thee had to say to us this morning, 
and thy words stirred in me a great desire that the 
Church might be advanced and her power increased, 
and I have decided to invest a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in the cause. How would thee advise me to make 
the investment? ” 

Paul: “ Well, Friend, I am glad, indeed, to hear 
of thy decision, and my advice would be that thee 
should put one-half in the treasury of the Foreign 
Mission Board and the other half in the treasury of 
the Board of Evangelization and Church Extension.” 

W. F.: “I confess to a large sympathy for foreign 
missions, but I am a little fearful of the Church Ex- 
tension Board. To put any large amount of money in 
their hands seems too much like encouraging a hire- 
ling ministry. I had thought some of placing most 
of the money in the Board of Education.” 

Paul: “ But I understood thee to say that thee de- 
sired the advance of the Church and that she 
might know an increase of power.” 

W.F.: “ Yes, that is my position.” 

Paul: . Well, then, why not go at the matter in 
a direct way? Our blessed Lord decreed that by the 
preaching of the gospel in the power of the Spirit the 


world should come to a knowledge of the Truth, and | 


the addition to the Church of such as He shall save 
will be in keeping with your desire. Now, as I under- 
stand the Society of Friends, the Church Extension 
Board stands for just this work in keeping with the 
word I sent to the Church at Rome, ‘ How then shall 
they call on him in whom they have not believed? 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how shall they preach except they be 
sent?’ (Rom. 10: 14, 15).” 

W. F.: “But thee surely never meant that word 
to be interpreted so that it should mean that the 


Church should send its preachers? ” 


Paul: “ We are called to be co-workers together 
with Him, and as I understand the usages of your 
Society, the Friends work together with Him in 
acknowledging the gift which He bestows. And, see- 
ing He has entrusted to us the material things of life, 
shall we not use these freely in enabling those to 
‘go’ whom He shall send. 


“T have noticed, as I have traveled through your 
Society, that in the majority of cases the gift of the 


ministry is bestowed on those whose lot is cast in the 
humbler walks of life and only occasionally have I 
seen it manifest in those of affluent circumstances. 

“It may be that our Lord has left to the rich the 
privilege of supporting their poorer brethren in the 
work to which their Master calls them, even as the 
Levites who had no inheritance in Israel, but who re- 
ceived liberal contributions from all the tribes. I am 
glad thee thinks well of education, but before I leave 
thee let me offer one suggestion. If thee puts money 
into the hands of the Church Extension Board, the 
result will be meetings will be ‘ set up,’ preachers will 
be sent, and the work generally revived. This will 
mean that families will be converted and there will be 
more fathers and mothers looking for a ‘ guarded edu- 
cation ’ for their children, and if it should happen that 
our educational institutions should be crowded, the 
children with a live religion predominant in 
the home and in the meeting would be safeguarded 
against the dangers that might threaten them should 
they have to become the beneficiaries of the magnifi- 
cent free education which is offered them in our vari- 
ous States. And now fare thee well. May our heavenly 
Father give thee wisdom in the disposition of the ma- 
terial bounties He has so richly bestowed.” 

Enterprise, Ore. 


Missionary DArpartment. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


KAVIRONDO RELIGION. 
BY E. J. REES. 


It is often true that to understand a people one 
must understand something of their religion. And 
these Africans of our field are no exception. Every- 
thing about them is bound up with religious cere- 
monies and beliefs. 

One needs to know that although so religious, they 
have not even a name for God. Nor have they, as 
most African tribes, a legend or story of the origin 
of man, but, in common with most tribes, they have a 
belief in superhuman beings, whom they fear and seek 
to propitiate by a variety of ceremonies. Every 
calamity of any sort indicates to them that these be- 
ings are displeased and must be appeased. If life is 
prosperous, every adventure, whether the making of 
a garden or the reaping of a harvest, must be attended 
with a certain amount of religious ceremony to insure 
the favor of these beings. They may have lost the 
real meaning of many of these customs, but the cus- 
toms remain. This sense of offense committed tells. 
the tale of their participation in the common brother- 
hood of man—a brotherhood in guilt. 

The beings to be appeased are ancestral spirits. 
They thus believe in existence after death. But it is 
an existence in unrest and a continuation in a differ- 
ent state with increased powers of the same life of 
evil passion and hatred that the man lived before 
death. It is a life in which the man will be able to 
punish his enemies and all who may offend him. It 
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may be that such a belief in part accounts for the un- 
usual prevalence of suicide among these people, of 
which, during the past two years, not less than five 
eases have occurred in this part, in each instance for 
revenge. 

The religious ceremonies connected with their con- 
stant fear of spirits touch the life of these people at 
almost every point. 

A short time back, while on a trip, we came upon a 
party who had just killed an ox. It had been done in 
the cleared space in front of the hut, where the stones 
connected with the custom of sacrifice to the dead are 
usually set up. An old man, likely the head of the 
house, had acted as the priest. He held in his hand 
a gourd containing blood and certain bits of flesh. The 
blood was sprinkled about the stones, and in fact all 
about the place, while bits of flesh were thrown about, 
the priest retaiming a portion for himself. During 
this ceremony the priest was calling upon the spirits 
to eat and drink and to be satisfied and allow the 
occupants to dwell in peace. It is customary to call 
over each blessing desired and request the spirits to 
grant it. 

While on this same trip we also saw a similar cere- 
mony connected with a beer drink. When we came 
upon the party we inquired whether they had made 
the customary sacrifice. They answered, “No; the 
priest is absent.” Returning half an hour later, we 
found that they were just ready to pour a libation. 
The man entitled to perform this act took a small 
gourd full of the beer and, after pouring a little on 
the stones of sacrifice, he sprinkled a little about the 
enclosure, at the same time praying in a manner sim- 
ilar to the case referred to above. 

From some of the commonest acts of every-day life 
to their great questions, upon which hang life or 
death, there is the same attempt to appease the spirits 
and secure their favor. The ceremonies are never 
elaborate, but the belief of the people in them is evi- 
dently sincere and strong. If there was saving virtue 
in them, the Kavirondo would be a saved people. 
They are lost and degraded, not because they have 
no religion, but because they have a Christless relig- 
ion. In many respects they are superior to many 
other Africans. Their practices are far less revolting, 
they are more given to industry, and far less to theft, 
though lying is so universal and so frequent among 
them that it constitutes one of the chief barriers to 
the gospel, for, since they have no regard for truth 
themselves, they believe every one else to be untruth- 
ful and so are disposed to regard the gospel as one of 
the white man’s lies. 

The most impressive thing about them is not awful 
wickedness or gross immorality, but the absence of 
any impulse or any motive to a better life. The fact 
that they have no personal God and no. Christ, only 
some evil spirits who are hostile and who must be ap- 
peased if life is to be tolerable, makes a dark picture 
which sadly needs the Light of the World. 

Maragoli, via Kisumu, B. EB. A. 


“ Faith is founded on facts.” 
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DOUBT. 


Oh, Doubt, that craveth Truth to jeopardize; 
That lurketh ever near the Fountain’s brink, 
Like leopard dappled with the soothing shadow’s guise, 
To crouch and leap when thirsty travelers come to drink. 


Where e’er Doubt dwells its blight it doth impart, ’ 
Smoldering in silence or openly confessed— 
Poisoning the very life-springs of the heart, 
In place of peace it planteth its unrest. 


To some high mark our eager eyes are lifted, 
To admire the toilers as they work and sing, 
Each using talents, great or small, as gifted, 
But through Perfection’s robe Doubt flings her sting. 


Some grand truth rises from the maze of thought, 
Like the full moon from skies of midnight blue, 

But as we gaze soul-thrilled, with inspiration fraught, 
The clouds of Doubt drift and obscure the view. 


Doubt! oh, daring, dangerous Doubt! 
Into the church’s sacred fold intrudes, 

Before her righteous standard sets its faithless front to flout, 
E’en dares assail our Lord divine and His beatitudes. 


All mystified with hands outstretched we cry— 
Oh, God of Good, why doth this Specter ever rise 
Out of the midst Thy strongholds to defy, 
Draped in such graceful robe’s disguise. 


Stay! Stay! my soul’s own faith must answer— 
God’s will transcends all other powers that be! 
Doubt is the spirit’s spur to the true Christian lancer! 
Pierce the False through and let the Truth stand free! 
A. T.D: 
St. Louis. 
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FRUITLAND MONTHLY MEETING. 


BY AMY B. HAWKINS. 


The first Friends to settle in the neighborhood 
now known as Fruitland Monthly Meeting, Kansas, 
were Thomas H. and Mary W. Stanley, with their 
family. They came in Tenth month, 1857. They 
came under a sense of duty, appointed by Friends 
and approved by the Government to labor among the 
Indians. In 1861, 1862 and 1863 Charles Hinshaw, 
John Morgan, Nathan Beals, Mahlon Oliphant, Wil- 
liam Lewis, Abel Bond and Whittle Worthington set- 
tled in this neighborhood with their families. Neo- 
sho Preparative Meeting was set up by Cottonwood 
Monthly Meeting in 1862. It was held in Thomas H. 
Stanley’s house. The Stanleys and other Friends set 
out large orchards, which were among the first in this 
section to bear, so that people came long distances in 
their wagons to obtain fruit. Then the settlement 
came to be known as Fruitland. 

Fruitland Monthly Meeting was organized in 
1882, with a membership of 79. Fred. L. Ryon was 
the first to serve this meeting as pastor in 1892 and 
1893. Since that time Nathan D. Perry, Marietta 
Neal, L. Clarkson Hinshaw, Isaae Davis, Lindley 
Pitts and others have done pastoral work in the meet- 
ing. 

The monthly meeting was held in the stone school 
house until the meeting house was built in 1884. 
The membership of the monthly meeting has fluctu- 
ated much from the time it was established to the 
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present, on account of the tendency among Friends 
in Kansas to move from place to place. The mem- 
bership at last account (1905) was 97, a number of 
these being isolated. 

The meeting house is nicely located. Forest trees 
have been planted on the grounds and are now large 
enough to make shade. Two rows of evergreens 
on the west and north make a good wind brake, as 
well as add to the beauty of the place. It is sur- 
rounded by good farms and pastures. 

The Sabbath School had an average of thirty last 
year and has had a slight increase this year, under 
the superintendency of T. W. Stanley. One of the 
members, Martha A. Blumberg, presented the meet- 
ing with a new organ in Sixth month of this year. 

Mary W. Stanley, known far and near as “ Aunt 
Mary,” still lives on the old homestead, pre-empted 
by her husband, Thomas H. Stanley, in 1857. She 
is now in her eighty-fifth year, but still young in 
heart, and as full of the missionary spirit as 
when she first came to this country as a missionary 
among the Indians. Although she has not been able 
to walk for two years she does much missionary 
work with her needle. 

Americus, Kansas. 


Che International Desson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
LESSON IV. TENTH MONTH 238, 1906. 


JESUS ANOINTED IN BETHANY. 


Matt. 26: 6-16. 
GOLDEN TExT: She hath wrought a good work upon me.—Matt. 26: 10. 
DaILy READINGS. 


Second-day, Tenth mo. 22.—Jesus anointed in Bethany. Matt. 26: 6-16. 
Third-day, Tenth mo. 23.—A sinner’s gratitude. Luke 7: 36-47. 
Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 24.—The good part. Luke 10: 38-42. 

Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 25,—Duty to the poor. Deut. 15: 7-11. 

Sixth-day, Tenth mo, 26.—He first loved us. 1 Jno, 4: 4-19. 
Seventh-day, Tenth mo, 27.—All for Christ. Phil. 8: 1-12. 

First-day, Tenth mo, 28.—A costly gift. John 12: 1-16, 


Time.—The evening of a Sabbath day, probably 
the one before the time of the last lesson. 

Place.—Bethany, a village on the slope of the 
Mount of Olives, at the house of Simon, the one who 
had been a leper. | 


Compare lee fe 36. 50. 

The incidents deseribed in the present lone 
should be carefully distinguished from those related 
in Mark (14: 1-11), which occurred on a different oc- 
easion. From John, whose account should be eare- 
fully read, we gain several important details. It 
should be noted t t Simon was a very common name 
among the Jews. ~ Bethany was about two miles east 
of Jerusalem. The home of Martha and Mary was 
a favorite resort of our Lord, and the family evidently 
were in extremely comfortable circumstances, which 
shows that not all of Jesus’ friends were among the 
poor. Simon, the leper, is not mentioned except in 
this connection. Lazarus and his sisters are not men- 
tioned by name in the first two Gospels, and Lazarus 
is not mentioned in Luke. 
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6. From John (12: 2) we learn that the feast was 
given in honor of Jesus. 

7. “A woman.” Mary, the sister of Martha and 
Lazarus (John 12: 3). “ Box,” better, cruse or flask. 
“Ointment.” It was of the nature of perfume. John 
implies that the ointment was worth 3800 “ pence,” 
which would be equivalent to over $50. “ Poured it 
on his head.” John adds “ his feet.” It was not an 
unusual token of admiration and respect to anoint the 
head of a rabbi, but it was unusual to anoint both 
head and feet, and also to use so expensive an oint- 
ment. It was an act of self-sacrifice, to show the in- 
tensity of her devotion. 

“When the disciples saw it,” ete. From John 
we learn that Judas was the principal objector. They 
were narrow-minded as yet; they did not see beyond 
the immediate present; they did not appreciate love’s 
service. “ Waste.” Real waste depends largely on 
the point of view. It may seem waste of time to take 
recreation, but the change of scene, the change of 
thought may give new strength, clearer vision greater 
power to decide aright. 

9. See note above. There are things upon which it 
is impossible to put a money value. 

10. “ But Jesus perceiving it said unto them.” 
R. V. He read their thoughts at once. “ Why trou- 
ble ye the woman?” In a tone of reproof. “ The 
woman.” A word of the utmost respect, about equiva- 
lent to “lady ” at the present time. “ Good.” Noble, 
beautiful, honorable. 


11. There would always be opportunities to help 
the poor. “ Me ye have not always.” Now was the 
time to show to Him their love and reverence; if their 
hearts had been as full of devotion as Mary’s they 
would have given practical evidence of it. Show your 
love when there is opportunity, or a time may come 
when there will be no opportunity. How often when 
loved ones have passed away we wish we had spoken 
oftener of our love and done more to show our love, 
but it is too late. 

12. “She did it to prepare me for burial.” R. V. 
It does not follow that Mary understood what was 
coming upon her Master, but the words mean that 
Jesus understood that in the time of trial which was 
coming upon Him there was one heart devoted to Him 
and His service. 

13. This act of self-sacrifice was to be published 
everywhere. It was to be an enduring memorial of 
love, devotion and sympathy. 

14. It is not likely that the action of Tadaee was 
eaused by what occurred at the dinner at Bethany, 
though it is not impossible that it had some influence 
in hastening it. Exactly what led to the sin of Judas 
is not related. Probably a mixture of motives con- 
tributed to his traitorous course of action. His char- 
acter is an enigma. The most powerful motive which 
influenced him seems to have been ambition; so, when 
he found that Christ’s kingdom was to be a spiritual 
and not an earthly one, he left what seemed to him a 
failing cause and attempted to gain a position in the 
Pharisaic party by betraying his Master. 

15. “ What are you willing to give me and I will 
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[Tenth month 


deliver him unto you? And they weighed unto him 
thirty pieces of silver.” R. V. The amount was 
about $20, equal to about the price of a slave. ‘The 
smallness of the sum rather suggests that Judas ex- 
pected further reward, not of money, but of position. 
Like almost all tools, he was bitterly disappointed in 
this. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 

1. Contrast the conduct of Mary and of Judas. 

2. To express one’s feelings either by action or by 
words deepens the feelings. 


Christian Endeaunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TENTH MONTH, TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


LIVINGSTONE, AND MISSIONS TO AFRI- 
CANS, IN THE DARK CONTINENT 
AND IN AMERICA. 

Ps. 68: 28-35. 

Second-day, Tenth mo, 22.—An Ethiopian forecast. 2 Chron.14: 9-15. 

Third-day, Tenth mo. 23,—‘‘ This man was born there,’”’ Ps. 87: 1-7, 

Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 24.—God’s power over Africa. Isa, 45: 14-16, 

Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 25.—A pointed question. Jer. 13: 22-24. 

Sixth-day, Tenth mo. 26.—The question answered. Acts 8: 26-38. 

Seventh-day, Tenth mo, 27.—All are Ethiopians, Amos 9: 7-10. 

There is hardly another modern life that has in it 
so much of example and inspiration as does that of 
the indomitable Scotchman, David Livingstone. 
Born in 1813, he was influenced by the devout Chris- 
tianity of his parents, and at the age of 19 resolved to 
make medical missions his life vocation. He went 
to work as “ piecer boy ” at a loom at the age of 10 
years, and used part of his first week’s wages for the 
purchase of a Latin grammar. He later sought to 
aequire a knowledge of carpentry and other useful 
trades as a preparation for his future work; for under 
the head of “missionary enterprise” he included 
“everything in the way of effort for the amelioration 
of our race.” 

After his acceptance as a missionary, he spent two 
years studying theology, science and medicine, and 
then set out for Africa, his chosen field, in December, 
1840. This was the beginning of more than thirty 
years of struggle and achievement, of suffering and 
rejoicing, of distress over conditions that he seemed 
powerless to remedy and of the beginnings of the end 
of much that depressed and horrified him. 

The treachery of his native helpers, the hostility of 
the slave traders who rightly saw in the work of this 
torch-bearer of the “ Light of the World ” the doom 
of their traffic, and the deadly climate and _ fierce 
beasts of the tropics were each obstacles that had to 
be met and overcome. But his spirit seemed daunt- 
less. Two stanzas of his favorite hymn show whence 
his strength came. 


“Through each perplexing path of life 
Our wandering footsteps guide; 
Give us each day our daily bread, 
And raiment fit provide. 


“Oh, spread Thy covering wings around 
Till all our wanderings cease, 
And at our Father’s loved abode 
Our souls arrive in peace.” 


Though much of his time seemed to be given up 


to exploration, and though his geographical and as- 
tronomical observations were so accurate and valua- 
ble as to secure for him the highest recognition, his 
purpose is shown in his words: “I would not consent 
to go simply as a geographer, but as a missionary, and 
to do geography by the way.” It was a fitting end 
to his life that he should pass away in prayer. 

With one-eighth of the world’s population and a 
vast number of languages and dialects, Africa yet 
stands as the challenge of darkness to ight. But the 
light is shining here and there in the darkness, and the 
gospel has vindicated itself among the lowliest as the 
message of Him who loved the world—all the world. 
And yet so vast is the work that remains that the cry 
of Africa’s need is like that of a strong man in agony. 
What is Christendom’s reply? What would Jesus’ be? 


AUNT SALLY ON “THE DOOR.” 


“ Sally, what did Jesus mean when He said, ‘I am 
the door?’ Door to what?” 


“ Chile, you’s all de time knockin’ yo’r head up 
gainst de figgers; why doan’ yo’ open yo’r eyes, use 
yo’r ears, use yo’r sense, an’ find out what am *hind 
de figger? De fact am allus dar, an it am a heap 
bigger on de figger. What am a doo’ fo’, anyhow? 
Jes’ to shet yo’ out, jes’ to shet yo’ in, or to let yo’ 
thro’. Jesus am de Doo’, de way into de kingdom, 
an’ He am de Doo’, de way out into life. He sho’ 
did say, ‘ If yo’ enters in by Me, yo’ shall be saved’ 
—dat means saf’ty, kase no evil can git by de Doo’ 
Jesus. ‘An’ yo’ shall go out an’ in.’ Honey, dat 
am de freedom what He am all de time promisin’. 
‘ An’ yo’ shall find pasture.’ Dat am de fullness of 
life what He am all de time tellin’ ’bout—de all 
things, and de all places what am yo’rs.’ When yo’ 
passes out an’ when yo’ passes in, yo’ sho’ nuf has to 
pass right by de Mastah; He am right dar all de time, 
keepin’ de way, an’ if yo’ can look Him plum squar’ in 
de eyes, dar am sho’ nuf rich pasture fo’ yo’ to feed 
in, an’ de Good Shepherd will keep de wolves *way 
certain sho’. Ebry day yo’ passes thro’ de doo’ like 
as not yo’ stops to say to de Mastah, I’s gwine out to 
try to git som’fen fo’ Thee to-day, an’ if yo’ members 
all day dat yo’ mus’ look de Mastah squar’ in de face 
when yo’ comes back, it will sho’ make a heap of dif- 
ference with what yo’ finds to take back, an’ when 


yo’ reaches de doo’, wid what yo’s done picked up, ~ 


yo’ may ’scover yo’ has brought back some hay an’ 
some chaff, ’stead of wheat. But de Mastah will look 
at. yo’ wid dose eyes of love, an’ say, ‘Honey, yo’ will 
have to drop dat load on de outside, kase it am not 
meat fo’ de kingdom ’; but nevah mind, chile, dar am 
no sin in de mistake, an’ doan yo’ be ’scouraged; de 
day’s labor am not lost jes’ kase yo’ has to drop on de 
outside what yo’ has picked up. Yo’ ’s been gittin’ 
strength an’ ’sperience, an’ yo’ knows better now 
what. am ’ceptable at de Doo’, an’ what yo’ can take 
thro’ wid yo’, an’ yo’ will be mo’e karful next time. 
Honey, jes’ "member when yo’ goes out to find pas- 
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tures, dat de Mastah will smile when yo’ passes out, 
an’ when yo’ passes in, no mattah if dar am some mis- 
take in what yo’ picks up, if yo’ can look Him squar’ 
in de eyes, which yo’ koint do if yo’ done pick up sin. 
Sin am de onlyest thing what can shet de doo’.”— 


J. W. Lawrance. 


Correspondence. 


Parque Rangel, No. 31, Matehuala, S. L. P., Mexico. 
Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: In THe AMERICAN FrRieND of Ninth month 
27th, in the report of Western Yearly Meeting, I find a state- 
ment referring to conditions in Mexico that needs correction. 

It says “that on the 16th the Catholics expected to attack 
all Protestant missionaries in Mexico.” 

As a result of labor troubles in certain States of the Repub- 
lic there were threats that all Americans were to be driven out 
the 16th of Ninth month, which would include the missionaries, 
but it was a question of capital and labor, and not of religion. 

Owing to certain conditions the agitation grew in places, and 
assumed serious aspects, but the Government took things in 
hand, and showed itself fully able to control matters, and the 
day passed in an unusually quiet and orderly manner. 

It is only fair to state that at no time was there any fear 
of the better classes. Yours in the work, 

Sagan A. LINDLEY. 


a 


Tenth month 3d, 1906. 


Editor THz AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: The matter of statistics is now called to the at- 
tention of the yearly meetings as the annual sessions are held. 
As I have had considerable experience with the statistics of 
quarterly and monthly meetings, and lately with that of the 
yearly meetings, I may be able to give some light on the mat- 
ter. Figures do not lie, but sometimes some very queer things 
are published to the world, but I am sure that it is not a case 
where “liars figure.” The blanks of Oregon Yearly Meeting 
call for the following answers concerning membership: 

Membership last year; additions: By error, birth, request, 
letter, certificate. 1. Within the quarterly meeting; 2. From 
other quarterly meetings of Oregon Yearly Meeting; 3. From 
other yearly meetings. Loss: By death, error, disownment, 
resignation, discontinuance of name, letter, by certificate. 1. 
Within the quarterly meeting; 2. To other quarterly meetings 
of Oregon Yearly Meeting; 3. To other yearly meetings. 

The following is the report for this year: 


ADDITIONS. LOSSES. 
Bal | 3 | | 
ae | Qu 
oe | | 35 
a : a 
A Sol. | A shia 
bs Ed | BEE sale 
. vet q oe Bele 
8 AAA d/a|£ (8/5 |slsci4| 
B/E (E/g/ 2 [ea '3| 2) 3 [£| 2 ls] = |e|87/2|2 
Sigiaia la iseléla BidIB Sl \Sl8ol8le 
Newberg Quarter, 1312 13 8 838 4 19 60187 12 20 7 35 7 99 81 
Salem Quarter, 432 19 5 14 5 9 14 60 702 2 2619 0 88 
Total, 1744 3213 97 9 28 74247 19 2 2 9 8718 28 9 119 


The net gain of Newberg is 106, and of Salem 28, making 
the total gain 134, and the membership this year 1,878. The 
gains and losses within each quarterly meeting always equal, 
and the answers of the monthly meetings must balance. The 
gains and losses within the yearly meeting always balance, 
and if they do not the reports are in error. It will be noticed 
that Newberg shows a gain of 19 by certificate from Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, while Salem shows a like loss; also Salem 
gains 9 and Newberg loses a like number. If the reports of 


monthly and quarterly meetings balance in this way there will 


be no trouble about statistics. The matter of gains or losses 
by error is simply a correction of last year’s figures. The gain 
of 32 by error shows that 32 members were not counted last 
ear. 

; I have the minutes of Iowa Yearly Meeting for the present 
year, and a study of the statistical table shows the need of a 
complete change of our method of gathering statistics. The 
following formula should be remembered when we study these 
figures, viz.: Membership last year, plus the total additions; 
less the total losses, equals the membership. Applying this 
test to the table of membership we have the following result: 
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Mem. Apparent Mem. 
QUARTER last Total Total mem.this reported [Error 
year additions losses year this year 

Ackworth 749 76 30 795 795 0 
Bangor 1003 126 83 1046 1113 +67 
Bear Creek 1108 «44 136 1011 1011 0 
‘Denver 367 106 23 450 458 + 8 
Des Moines *6-383 43 30 6-396 700 + 4 
Greenville 323 615 63 275 272 - 8 
Hiawatha 184 11 3 192 112 - 80 
Honey Creek {894 51 45 900 794 —106 
Lyma Grove 670 25 35 660 670 +10 
Minneapolis 208 2 6 204 204 0 
Mt. Vernon 161 0 a 161 108 — 53 
Oskaloosa 1290 166 100 1356 1356 0 
Platte Valley 621 67 55 633 633 0 
Pleasant Plain 1037 110 43 1104 1101 - 3 
Salem SOD ea 50 372 372 0 
Scranton 462 41 50 453 469 +16 
Spring Bank 365 8 11 362 336 — 26 
Springdale 571 26 84 563 565 + 2 

nion 124 3 5 122 121 mei A 
Winneshiek 372 9 1 380 319. —- 61 

Totals 11282 956 803 11735 11506 


*Printed 383, it evidently should be 683, + Incomplete, as 75 Friends from 
Iowa Falls were not reported, 


Of the 20 quarterly meetings only 6 sent answers that will 
balance; 14 are not correct, the errors ranging from 1 to 80, 
not counting Honey Creek as a part of their error is accounted 
for. I fear a bookkeeper who could do no better than this 
would lose his job. AARON M. Bray. 


Boise, Idaho. 


Chings of Juterveat Among Ourselves. 


Toe Amertoan FrRiznp to a new Subscriber from 
now until First month first, 1908, for $1.00. 


Address, Taz American FRIEND, 
1010 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


The meeting at Friends’ University, Wichita, Kan., is en- 
joying a steady increase in attendance, both at the meeting for 
worship and at the Bible School. 


Our friend, Isaac Maris, who lives at Nortonville, Kan., is a 
pioneer Friend of that State. He has lived on the same farm 
for over forty-nine years. 


B. H. Hutchins, who has been engaged in pastoral work at 
Cadiz, Ind., has moved to Shadeland in the same State, where 
he is to labor in Farmers’ Institute meeting. 


By an oversight our reporter of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
omitted the names of Nathan and Esther Frame and Franklin 
and Mary Moon Meredith from the list of visiting ministers. 


Friends’ University opened this year with the largest at- 
tendance in its history. A lyceum course of six lectures has 
been arranged for the winter. Senator LaFollette gives the 
first number. 


Milo Hinkle, who has been dividing his time between Amo 


,and Hadley, Ind., has found the work too heavy. He has been 


released from Amo, and will labor in Hadley Meeting only for 
the coming year. 


John T. Hadley, who has been doing very satisfactory work 
for the last few years within the limits of Danville Quarterly 
Meeting, has moved to Wichita, Kan., where he will engage in 
evangelistic work. 


Chester and Lydia Mendenhall, who have served Homestead 
Monthly Meeting, Kan., as pastors for the past fifteen months, 


_ will remain at that meeting the coming year. Their address 


is Homestead, Chase County, Kan. 


Winchester Quarterly Meeting, Indiana Yearly Meeting, will 
be held at Portland, Ind., Eleventh month 17th, 1906, begin- 
ning with the meeting on ministry and oversight at 9 o’clock 
a.m., and followed by the quarterly meeting at large. 


The regular meeting of the ministers of Western Yearly 
Meeting will be postponed from the first Third-day in Eleventh 
month until a later date, when there will be a joint meeting 
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with Indiana Yearly Meeting—the program to be announced 
later. 


Frank Barrett, of Leesburg, O., will engage in pastoral work 
in Amo Meeting the coming year. A very cordial reception was 
tendered him at the residence of John T. Thompson. After the 


introduction of over fifty guests,,the evening was spent in con- 
' 


genial social diversions. 


The first joint prayer meeting of the year of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Association of Earlham 
College was led by Olive Rogers, of Amo, Ind. The topic, “ What 
think ye of Christ ?” brought forth many expressions of loy- 
alty and consecration from the student body. All the boys in 
the dormitory are members of the Y. M. C. A. 


A meeting of the Friends’ Educational Association will be 
held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, Tenth month 
20th, 1906, at 2.30 pm. The main program will be an address 
on the “Problems of Religious Education,” by Prof. Thomas 
Newlin, of Guilford College, North Carolina. A general discus- 
sion will follow. All Friends are cordially invited to be present. 


The undersigned, who is preparing a memoir of his uncle, 
Jonathan Dymond, will be grateful to any Friend in possession 
of letters, or other fugitive productions of his pen, or of tra- 
ditions concerning him, who will kindly communicate such, 
with permission to use them for biographical purposes. 

CHARLES W. DyMOND. 

Sawrey, Ambleside, Eng. 


We are extremely sorry to learn of the misfortune which 
recently came to the publishing house of Headley Brothers, 
London. Their printing works at Ashford were completely de- 
stroyed by fire, and the entire edition of the British Friend 
for Ninth month was burned. They, however, immediately re- 
printed the edition, and had the papers out almost on time. 
They are the publishers cf the London Friend, British Friend, 
Friendly Messenger and One and All, and they are foreign 
agents of THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


The Harrisburg Telegraph makes the following comment on 
the opening religious exercises at the dedication of the State 
Capitol: 

“John H. Dillingham, plain Quaker, one of that peace-loving 
sect which gave William Penn to an ever-grateful posterity, 
read the Scriptures, and then silence fell upon the throng as 
the reader finished and stood with bowed head. It was a most 
impressive opening of exercises, destined to be historic, signifi- 
cant of the deep religious feeling of the people of this State.” 


Ninth month 30th was observed as Rally Day for Friends in 
Whittier, Cal. The Sabbath School had special exercises, each 
department having a representative on the program. At 11 
o’clock W. Mahlon Perry gave an illustrated sermon for the 
children, who occupied the front seats in the church. At 7.30 
the closing service of the day was full of interest. “Why I 
Am a Christian ?” was answered by a Junior Christian En- 
deavorer; “We Should Be Spiritual” was the subject of an 
Intermediate Christian Endeavorer; “ How to Secure Best Re- 
sults ” was ably answered by a Senior Christian Endeavorer. 
The meeting closed with a praise service. 


The Prayer Conference, held at Whittier, Cal., the last of 
Ninth month, under the direction of a committee appointed by 
the yearly meeting on ministry and oversight, was a time of 
rich blessing. There was no set program. All were encour- 
aged to take just the part in the various sessions that was felt 
to be their duty, though some one was chosen for the Scrip- 
ture reading at the beginning of each meeting. Nearly all the 
meetings in Southern California were represented, and the 
Lord’s presence and power was manifested in bringing the 
church very near to Himself, and the membership very near to 
each other in sympathy and love. Testimonies flowed from 
full hearts from old and young until the hour of closing. 


Wm. T. Ellis, of Philadelphia, one of the editors of the Phila- 
delphia Press, and member of the Presbyterian Church, is on 
a tour around the world studying foreign mission work. He 
sends us the following personal note from Tokio: 


“Tokio, September 20th, 1906. 
“Dear Friend: I cannot refrain at least a word of admiration 
for your mission work and workers here. The latter stirs one’s 
enthusiasm; it is an honor and a blessing to know them. Gil- 
bert Bowles is the type of man that will do most for the win- 
ning of this land in these critical days. He is strong, sane 
and saintly, and is making his influence count in many direc- 
tions. If all Friends could know your mission at first-hand 

they would thank God for it. Fraternally, 
“Wo. T. ELLs.” 


George A. Rhoads has arranged an interesting statistical sum- 
mary for Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. We reprint his item 
as it appeared in the Philadelphia Friend: 

A census of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting completed in Sixth 
month, 1906, presents a number of interesting and significant 
facts. The total membership is about the same as in Tenth 
month, 1904, being 4,389 now as against 4,441 then, a decrease 
of 52. 

It is distributed as follows among the Quarterly Meetings: 

Philadelphia, 1,292. 

Concord, 821. 

Haddonfield and Salem, 806. 

Abington, 588. 

Western, 376. 

Burlington and Bucks, 363. 

Caln, 143. 

As will be noted, Philadelphia Quarter has the largest mem- 
bership and Caln the smallest. Concord, and Haddonfield and 
Salem are nearly equal in size, the latter having exactly the 
same number of members as in 1904. 

Concord is the only Quarterly Meeting showing any increase 
in membership since the previous census. Western shows the 
greatest decrease. Out of a total of 31 Monthly Meetings in 
the Yearly Meeting there is one—Philadelphia, Western Dis- 
trict, with a membership of over 600; one—Frankford, with 
a membership of over 500; one—Chester, N. J., with a mem- 
bership of over 300; four—New Garden, Birmingham, Ches- 
ter, Pa., and Philadelphia, with a membership of over 200; nine 
—Haddonfield, Muncy, Philadelphia, Northern District, Haver- 
ford, Burlington, Upper Evesham, Lansdowne, Wilmington and 
Falls, have over 100 members each, and there are 15 Monthly 
Meetings whose membership ranges from 15 to 77, the small- 
est being Abington. 

The relative number of minors to the whole membership of 
the Yearly Meeting is approximately 20 per cent., and the per- 
centage of minors to tae total membership in each Quarterly 
Meeting is about as follows: 

Abington, 25 per cent. 

Haddonfield and Salem, Concord and Caln, each 22 per cent. 

Philadelphia, 17 per cent. 

Burlington and Bucks, 13 per cent. 

There are eight more female than male minors in the Yearly 
Meeting. 

There are 38 recorded ministers in the Yearly Meeting, 21 
men and 17 women, distributed among the Quarterly Meetings 
as follows: 

Philadelphia, 13. 

Haddonfield and Salem, 8. 

Concord, 6. 

Western, 5. 

Abington, Burlington and Bucks, each 3. 

And Caln is without any. 

Philadelphia has the largest number compared with its total 
membership, and Western is second. There are 15 Monthly 
Meetings, or nearly one-half, without any recorded minister. 


DIED. 


CareY.—Pleasant Carey died Ninth month 26th, 1906, aged 
64 years. He was a member of Harveyville Monthly Meeting, 
Kan., and died in faith. 


Ecxeis.—At her home, Nortonville, Kan., Ninth month 25th, 
1906, Alice Maris Eckels, daughter of Isaac and Alma Maris, 
in her 41st year. She was a beautiful Christian character, giv- 
ing her heart and life to her Saviour in her 14th year, and 
active in Christian Endeavor and missionary work; and her 
efficient and quiet life was a telling example of the spirit of 
the Master. 


GARLAND.—At her home in Swampscott, Mass., Fifth month 
25th, 1906, Cynthia W., wife of Timothy E. Garland, and 
daughter of John B. and Cynthia W. Cartland. She was a 
woman of great faith and faithfulness, and she had a clear as- 
surance of acceptance. She has left precious and sacred ~ 
memories. 


LISTENFELTZ.—Jacob Listenfeltz died in Blackford County, 
Ind., Ninth month 14th, 1906, aged 82 years. At the time of 
his death he was a member of Olive Branch Monthly Meeting, 
and for several years was an esteemed elder. He was a native 
of Germany, having been born in Wurtemburg in 1824. 


NEwsom.—Luke Woodard Newsom, at his home at Danville, 
Ind., Tenth month 3d, 1906, aged 65 years. He was a mem- 
ber of Danville Monthly Meeting—a birthright Friend. 


18, 1906.) 


A HYMN IN THIRTY MINUTES. 


From “ Wisconsin in Three Centuries,” 
the Youth’s Companion quotes the fol- 
lowing account of the birth of a song of 
national circulation. “In the Sweet By 
and By,” written by S. Fillmore Bennett, 
was the product of a few moments’ labor 
in a country store, says The Companion, 
which then quotes from the book men- 
tioned : 

It was about time for closing business 
in the evening when J. P. Webster, whose 
melodies have made Wisconsin famous, 
came into the store, feeling somewhat 
depressed. 

I said to Webster, “ What is the mat- 
ter now ?” 

He replied, “It is no matter; it will be 
all right by and by.” 

The idea of the hymn came to me like 
a flash of sunshine, and I replied, “ The 
sweet by and by. Why would not that 
make a good hymn ? ” 

“Maybe it would,” he said indiffer- 
ently. 

I then turned to my desk and penned 
the hymn as fast as I could write. I 
handed it to Mr. Webster. As he read 
it his eyes kindled and his whole de- 
meanor changed. Stepping to the desk 
he began writing the notes instantly. 

In a few moments he requested Mr. 
Bright to hand him his violin, and he 
played with little hesitation the beauti- 
ful melody from the notes. A few mo- 
ments later he had jotted down the notes 
for the different parts and the chorus. 

IT do not think it was more than thirty 
minutes from the time I took my pencil 
to write the words before the hymn and 
the notes had all been completed, and 
four of us were singing it exactly as it 
appeared in the “Signet Ring” a few 
days later, and as it has been sung the 
world over ever since. 


FOND OF PIES 
But Had to Give Them Up. 


Anyone who has eaten New England 
pies knows how good they are. 


But some things that taste good, don’t 
always agree. A Mass. lady had-to leave 
off pie, but found something far better 
for her stomach. She writes: 

“Six or eight years ago chronic liver 
trouble was greatly exaggerated by eat- 
ing too much fat meat, pastry and par- 
ticularly pies, of which I was very fond. 

“Severe headaches, dizziness, nausea 
followed, and food, even fruit, lay like 
lead in my stomach accompanied by a 
dull heavy pain almost unbearable. I 
had peculiar ‘ spells "—flashes of light be- 
fore my sight. I could read half a word 
and the rest would be invisible. 

“A feeling of lassitude and confusion 
of ideas made me even more miserable. 
I finally decided to change food alto- 
gether and began on Grape-Nuts food 
which brought me prompt relief—re- 
moved the dizziness, headache, confused 
feeling, and put me on the road to health 
and happiness. It clears my _ head, 
strengthens both brain and nerves. 

“Whenever I enter our grocer’s store, 
he usually calls out ‘six packages of 
Grape-Nuts !’—and he’s nearly always 
right.” Name given by Postum OCo., 
Battle Creek, Mich. “ There’s a reason.” 
Read the famous booklet, “ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S REHABILITA- 
TION. 


The stricken Pacifie Coast metropolis 
is recovering with happy rapidity from 
the devastation of fire and earthquake. 
The principal drawback is the exorbitant 
cost of building materials, prices having 
been manipulated by men in control of 
the output. Demand for structural steel 
is still beyond the ability of Eastern 
mills to supply, but so much construction 
is going on that building workers are in 
request at high wages. Thirty thousand 
persons still are sheltered in tents, but 
they will soon be cared for, with many 
others, in two arid three room houses be- 
ing built under direction of the Relief 
Committee. According to local authori- 
ties, the cost of living in San Francisco, 
for all items save rent, has returned to 
nearly a normal basis; the increase of 
rentals for residence property averaging 
about 15 per cent. Nearly two-thirds of 
the school children are accommodated in 
the buildings thus far opened. Much of 
this impetus toward better conditions is 
due to the fact that the payment of 
$150,000,000 of the $208,000,000 insurance 
on property destroyed in the fire has met 
a large part of the urgent demand for 
ready money. Requirements of the re- 
lief corporation are being rapidly re- 
duced, and on the whole, the situation 
justifies the remarkable optimism that 
has characterized the citizens of San 
Francisco since the very moment of the 
disaster.—The Interior. 


NOTICE. 


The missionary conference at Rich- 
mond, Ind., will be held in the Friends’ 
Yearly Meeting House, corner of Main 
and Fifteenth Streets, and be opened at 
10 o’clock the morning of Tenth month 
24th. ; 

Replying to inquiries—The missionary 
conference to be held in Richmond, Ind., 
in this month is strictly a delegate con- 
ference; but others, not delegates, who 
are connected with and specially inter- 
ested in missionary work will be wel- 
comed as visitors. Papers for the con- 
ference are expected on the following 
subjects: A brief statement of the pres- 
ent condition, administratively, of the 
foreign mission work of American 
Friends; the methods and work of other 
denominational boards, and how far they 
are applicable to our work; two papers, 
one relating to the administrative side, 
one to the financial side; how to adjust 
our foreign mission work to the plan of 
the uniform Friends’ Discipline; how to 
awaken and maintain interest in foreign 
mission work; and two or more papers 
relating to a plan of closer administrative 
union. Other subjects have been consid- 
ered and may be taken up. 


A Stepheny teacher took for the Bible 
lesson the story of Samson. At the end 
of the lesson test questions were put to 
the scholars. “With what weapon did 
Samson slay a thousand Philistines ?” 
was the question. For a space there was 


silence. Then a little girl said, “ With 
the axe of the apostles.”—London 
Chronicle. 


Twixt optimist and pessimist, 
The difference is droll; 
The optimist sees the doughnut, 
The pessimist the hole. 
—Hachange. 


ROVIL 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
finest, lightest, best flavored 
biscuit, hot-breads, cake and 


pastry. 
Alum and alum-phosphate pow- 


ders are injurious. Do. not 
use them. Examine the label. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO, NEW YORK. 


| ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 


1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day schools 
classes, reading circles, etc., by Professor Carl 
Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. Five 
cents per copy at the office of the 

Young Friends’ Association Building 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. <A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


@TENOGRAPHY,. lYPEWRITING and 
Y MIMEOGRAPHING- Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 
$02 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filber? Sts... Pblia. 


Telephones : 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadvere 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


WANTED.~— A gir] about 12 years old who would 
be contented in a home where love and kindness 
are more plentiful than money. Please write, 

iving full particulars, to Julius Folger, 8. Frank- 
ort, Mich. 


WANTED.—A friend having a pleasant home 
would like an elderly lady to board, or would care 
for partial invalid ; one wishing a permanent home 

referred, Address, M. D. Stokes, Berlin Avenue, 

addonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of alife time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 
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FINANCIAL. 
OuR CUSTOMERS 


35 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List: issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 
Our splended system has developed out of this vast 
experience. Our first mortgages upon homes in 
Eastern Kansas will net you six per cent., and 

here is no better security on earth. Responsible 
agents wanted, Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


per 
cent. 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COPIPANY 
Mortgages, etc. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
IN PITTSBURGH 


The City of Pittsburgh, with its teeming indus- 
tries and growing population, offers an attractive 
field for the conservative investor, Those who are 
interested in this territory can get full information 
from James W. Drape & Co., whose advertisement 
has been in these columns. This firm makes a 
specialty of receiving money from non-residents 
for the purpose of investment, having special fa- 
cilities for placing same on Mortgages on Real Estate 
in and around Pittsburgh, at 6 per cent. interest. 
Their knowledge of real estate investments covers 
a period of twenty-eight years, during which term 
they have acquired an unusual acquaintance with 
values in Pittsburgh and enjoy a reputation of 
strict integrity. 


Before placing a loan a personal examination is 
made of all property in question. The basis for a 
loan is never over 65 per cent. of the actual market 
value. All expenses are paid by the borrower. 


Mr. Drape gives his personal attention to each 
loan, and no loan is placed without having his per- 
sonal endorsement. Amounts for investment of 
from five hundred to ten thousand dollars and over 
are solicited. 


Any one who may be interested in securing fur- 
ther knowledge of Pittsburgh real estate mortgage 
investments will receive the desired information by 
writing JAMES W. DRAPE & CoO., 425 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., who will be glad to send 
one of their mortgage investment circulars when 
requested to do so. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


KITCHEN OUTFITS 


Particularly, and all 


House Furnishing Goods 
AT LOW PRICES 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Girls’ Suits 
Special 


IS LIKE 
Deacon Smith’s Mule, 


Sas ” 
Shop in The Best Girls’ Store in Town— ‘* Dreadful sot in its ways. It 


where the styles have “that smart air.”’ 
And you pay nothing extra for this ‘‘ smart 
air.’’? Simply a matter of having the very 
best that’s made in Girls’ Wear in the 
Country at our command, and many choice 
styles that we alone controlin Philadelphia. 


has a habit of bobbing up reg- 


ularly. While you live you can 


take care of it. After that—vwell, 
you'd be wise now to consult the 


Junior Suits at $10.00—Especially for 
girls in short skirts. Of pretty check cloth 
in black-and-gray or garnet-and-green ; 021-3-5 Chestnut Street, 
plain cheviot; also mixtures. Box-coat, 


double-breasted, notched collar of velvet | PHILADELPHIA i 
and fancy braid, patch pockets. Satin- 4 : 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


A MORTGAGE 


lined throughout. Plaited skirt. For girls 
MT. VERNON HOTEL 


of 12 to 17 years. 
Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to- 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all! 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone- 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


Junior Suits at $15.00—Of checked 
broadcloth or fine mixtures; semi-fitting 
double-breasted jacket, with Tuxedo collar 
and turnback cuffs of panne velvet. Full- 
plaited skirt. 


Misses’ Suits at $18.00—Of checked 
broadcloth in yarious new shades. Hip- 
length, fitted coat, buttoned through. Broad 
stitched straps extending over shoulders, 
back and front, tapering gracefully at waist 
line. Satin-lined throughout. Skirt with 
clusters of triple plaits. For 14, 16, and 18 
years. 


William S$. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street 


Philadelphia. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [ade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphie.- 


CHAIRS Rushed gusieo 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on Ag at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


chair seats. 


Please mention “The American 
Friend” when answering advertisements. . 


Ceca, 
a) 


; 
As vet 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,701,293.84 
Surplus, belonging to Insurance Account, not including 
capital stock : : - F ° F . F r 7,495,933.28 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865, Charter Pernetual. 


(WSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOK 
{MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS~ 


which Interest is allowed SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete- 
Au Trust Funds and investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer: 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8S, WING 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE.. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 
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Let us take with us from the mount our vision 

As back into the city’s dust and smoke we go. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR ...........-..-5. 697 
Topic for Eleventh mo. 4th, 1906. 


That they who of themselves have never seen its radiance 


May yet thro’ us its joy and beauty know. 
A. th S. 
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INTERESTING CONTEST 
Heavy Cost of Unpaid Postage. 


One of the most curious contests ever 
before the public was conducted by many 
thousand persons under the offer of the 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., of Battle Creek, 
Mich., for prizes of 31 boxes of gold ani 
300 ereenbacks to those making the most 
‘words out of the letters Y-I-0- Grape- 
Nuts. 

The contest was started in February, 
1906, and-it was arranged to have the 
prizes awarded on April 30th, 1906. 

When the public announcement ap- 
peared many persons began to form the 
words from these letters, sometimes the 
whole family being occupied evenings, a 
combination of amusement and educa- 
tion. 

After a while the lists Roan to come 
in to the Postum Office, and before long 
the volume grew until it required wagons 
to carry the mail. Many of the contest - 
ants were thoughtless enough to send 
their lists with insufficient postage and 
for a period it cost the Company from 
twenty-five to fifty-eight and sixty dol- 
Jars a day to pay the unpaid postage. 

Young ladies, generally those who had 
graduated from the high school, were 
employed to examine these lists and 
count the correct words. Webster’s Dic- 
tionary was the standard and each list 
was very carefully corrected except those 
which fell below 8,000, for it soon became 
clear that nothing below that would win. 
Some of the lists required the work of a 
young lady for a solid week on each in- 
dividual list. The work was done very 
carefully and accurately, but the Com- 
pany had no idea, at the time the offer 
was. made, that the people would respond 
so generally and they were compelled to 
fill ‘every available space in the offices 
with these young lady examiners, and 
notwithstanding ‘they worked steadily, 
it was impossible to complete the ex- 
amination until September 29th, over six 
months after the prizes should have been 
awarded. 

This delay caused a great many in- 
quiries and naturally created some dis- 
satisfaction. It has been thought best 
to make this report in practically all of 
the newspapers in the United States and 
many of the magazines in order to make 
clear to the people the conditions of the 
contest. 

Many lists contained enormous num- 
bers of words which, under the rules, had 
to be. eliminated. “Pegger” would 
count, “ Peggers ” would not. Some lists 
contained over 50,000 words, the great 
majority of which were cut out. The 
largest lists were checked over two, and 
in some cases, three times to insure ac- 
clearly. 

The $100.00 gold prize was won by 
L. D. Reese, 1227 Fifteenth Street, Den- 
ver, Col., with 9,941 correct words. The 
highest $10.00 gold prize went to S. K. 
Fraser, Lincoln, Pa., with 9,921 correct 
words. 

A complete list of the 331 winners with 
their home addresses will be sent to any 
contestant enquiring on a postal card. 

Be sure and give name and address 
clearly. 

This contest has cost the Co. many 
thousand dollars, and probably has not 
been a profitable advertisement; never- 
theless perhaps some who had never be- 
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ON THE ROAD TO MECCA. 


The latest invasion of sacred ground 
by the steel rail is the building of the 
steam road to the holy city of Mecca. 
With the coming of the engine will pass 
one of the most. unique and picturesque 
sights of the East, the great caravans 
which cross yearly the desert between 
Cairo and Damascus and Mecca. 

It is the highest religious duty of 
every Moslem to make at least one pil- 
grimage to Mecca, the “mother of 
towns.” He puts off his ordinary clothes, 
shaves his head, arrays himself in white 
garments, and starts on his journey. He 
may wear sandals, but no shoes, and no 
head covering, until the end of his pil- 
grimage. 

What is time of fasting for one people 
is often time of feasting for another. 
There are many who profit through the 
Moslems’ sins. To insure the safety of 
the thousands of the faithful, the govern- 
ment pays the desert sheiks tribute for 
not molesting the pilgrims. These 
nomad chiefs will not welcome the rail- 
road which is to invade their premises. 

Another class reaps financial benefit 
from the pilgrims. Even on his journey 
to Mecca the Moslem heaps up sins which 
have to be atoned. Every tiny trans- 
gression has to be paid for by the 
slaughter of a sheep. Thousands and 
thousands of sheep are thus sacrified, and 
the shepherds of Arabia drive a profita- 
ble trade. One of their fervent prayers 
is that the sins of others may be in- 
creased.—Youth’s Companion. 


The Haystack Centennial will fail of 
one great object if it does not speedily 
increase the number of volunteers from 
our New England colleges for both for- 
eign and home missionary work. As a 
speaker remarked, the crown in this par- 
ticular is being taken from New England 
and passed to ‘the colleges of the Interior 
and West. Even Williams, the fountain 
head of the missionary movement, has 
not sent any new missionaries to the 
foreign field since 1890, and the decrease 
in the number of candidates for the mis- 
sionary service in other institutions, 
while not so marked, is evident. Mean- 
while there is a different situation else- 
where, otherwise ‘Mr. Mott would not 
have been able to report at Williams- 
town that more volunteers have offered 
their services since the Nashville Student 
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fore tried Grape-Nuts food have been in- 
terested in the contest, and from trial 
of the food have been shown its wonder- 
ful rebuilding powers. 

It teaches in a practical manner that 
scientifically gathered food elements can 
be selected from the field grains, which 
nature will use for rebuilding the nerve 
centres and brain in a way that is un- 
mistakable to users of Grape-Nuts. 

“'There’s a reason.” 

Postum Cereal Co., 
Mich. 


Ltd., Battle Creek, 


Volunteer Convention in March than 
came to the front in the twenty-five 
years subsequent to the Haystack prayer 
meeting. It is for Amherst, Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth, Williams, Middlebury, Yale, 
Mt. Holyoke, Smith and Wellesley, the 
institutions which in the century just 
closed gave liberally of their sons and 
daughters, now to sound again the call 
for Christian service in this specific field. 
We believe that the scores of students 
from these and other institutions who 
gathered at Williamstown must have 
gone home—some of them at least— 
deeply impressed and ready to face 
frankly the problem of personal duty.— 
Congregationalist. 

Tommy (on the shore): “But you 
said you learned how to swim !” 

Johnny (going under): “Yep; I took 
swimming lessons in a correspondence 
school ! ” 


Get Your Coat 


Here 


Been selling Coats to women for many a 
year. And there’s nothing that pleases us 
more than to hear women tell us that they 
‘“Calways like to buy here, at this Reliable 
Store.” Right qualities, right styles, right 
prices—the old corner-stone on which this 
Store was built still stands. A few prices: 


At $5.50—Black Cheviot Coats. Hip- 
length, fitted, notched collar, seams 
strapped. 


At $7.50—Tan Covert Jackets (length 
just below hips)  Single-breasted box- 
front; semi-fitted back, the three seams 
strapped ; notched collar, flap pockets. 


At $13 50—Black Panne-Cheviot Coats. 
Three-quarter length; loose, double- 
breasted front, semi-fitted back, neck and 
sleeves tastefully trimmed with stitched 
velyet and broad flat braid. Satin-lined 
throughout. 


At $16.50—Black Broadcloth Coats. 
Loose, three-quarter length, simulated col- 
lar in square effect, of velvet, garnished 
with wide and narrow braids; cuffs har- 
monize. Lined with black or white satin. 
Suitable for day and also semi-formal even- 
ing wear. A doubly-good investment, 
especially at the very low price of $16.50, 


Second Floor, Market Street 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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PHILADELPHIA, /TENTH Montu 25, 1906. 


TAKE OFF THY SHOES. 


Iy his little book, “ The Guiding Hand of God,” 
Rendel Harris appr a very sacred subject with 
the words: “ Here gin to unlace our shoes.” 
Many persons seem, unfortunately, to have “ hard 
knots ” in their shoestring’, and they never succeed 
in getting them unlaced. They go boldly into the 
most holy matters with their shoes on, and even 
when they “tramp the temple,” to use Isaiah’s 
phrase, one hears the continuous clack of their shoes 
on the floor. There is a need of more unlacing of 
shoes, and it is high time that men should learn to 
walk on holy ground with “ bare, hushed feet.” 

Modern scholars have often sadly forgotten to un- 
lace their shoes. They have largely to blame them- 
selves for the outery which has been raised by the 
conservatives against their work, for again and again 
they have tramped with hob-nail shoes over the most 
sacred things on earth. There are no places, no 
books, no ideas, no doctrines, no questions too sacred 
to be faced and investigated. The veil which shut the 
holy place from man’s approach is rent from top to 
bottom, and he may go in if he will. But there are 
right ways and wrong ways of approaching that which 
is sacred and holy. The veil is rent, but the shoes 
should still be left outside, and he who goes in to 
examine the soul’s priceless treasures must have a 
becoming reverence, and he must duly respect the 
hopes and fears of the multitude waiting outside with 
uncovered heads to have their faith confirmed. 

There is another class of persons who also forget 
to unlace their shoes, and who need, on their part, to 
learn a higher reverence. It is no uncommon thing 
to hear some frail mortal, with dogmatic fist, set forth 
all the mysteries of the e Nature with as bold 
an assurance as though he were mapping out his own 
dooryard. He marches straight in behind the veil 
with shoes all laced and assumes the authority to 
speak on all infinite matters as though his word set- 
tled them. He glibly describes the nature of God; 
he charts out the plan of the ages; he tells just where 
Christ was man and where He was God; he knows 
how the Divine Heart was affected by the shedding 
of blood, and he declares that his way to the Father 
is the only way, his plan of salvation the only plan, 
his theory of holiness the only true theory. Alas, 


. 


d face to be 


the shoes need to come off, 
before Him who is high and 
cherubim cover their faces. 

We are shocked at the vain and vulgar talk of the 
youth who has not learned reverence; we are grieved 
over the easy way in which the scholar goes knocking 
down the props of our faith, but we are not concerned 
enough over the downright irreverence of men who 
speak of God that which is not seemly, and who pre- 
sume to have a private chart of the eternal realm. 
Let the shoes come off. 


“Who fathoms the eternal thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 

The poor device of man.” 


THE. PHILADELPHIA MUI- 
BERRY TREES. 


Ir has been evident for many months that some- 


A GOING IN 


thing was happening in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Those who were present at the Twelfth Street Con- 
ference on Quaker History and Doctrine, held Tenth 
month 12th, were convinced that something had 
already happened. It was a remarkable oceasion, and 
to those who were watching the signs of the times it 
seemed to mean that a new spirit, a profounder in- 
terest, was abroad. 

No one would have guessed from reading the sim- 
ple program of exercises that the meeting was to be a 
memorable event, but such an event it really was. 
The house was well filled in the afternoon; five hun- 
dred stayed for supper, and practically every seat was 
filled in the evening, with both gallery stairways full. 
Every type of Philadelphia Friend was in the eom- 
pany, and all were of one accord in one place. 

There were, too, other signs of a pentecost spirit. 
One felt in an unusual degree that the meeting was 
being baptized together and was receiving a new 
vision of its spiritual tasks, with a new sense of the 
divine power for such tasks. There were ten papers 
in the afternoon, all read by young members, some 
of them being still in college. There was a freshness, 
a power, a clearness of insight, a note of reality run- 
ning through all these papers, which mage one fee 
that the new generation was girding itself for larger 
things. There was, too, in every paper a deep relig- 
ious note, and a quiet, but no less positive, mark of 
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THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


BY ELBERT RUSSELL. 
XII.— THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


In the article on “ Textual Criticism ” the fact was 
noted that the word. criticism so used means, not 
fault-finding, but careful examination and decision of 
questions. ‘The word has the same meaning in the 
phrase, ‘ Higher Criticism,” which is not presump- 
tuous finding fault with the Bible, as is sometimes 
ignorantly inferred, but is a method of studying cer- 
tain biblical problems. The name was invented by 
a German scholar by the name of Eichhorn. In his 
time textual criticism was the almost exclusive 
method of Bible study. He wished to enlarge the 
scope of the study, and to the investigation of the au- 
thorship, date, composition, integrity and contents of 
the biblical books he gave the name “ Higher Criti- 
cism,” on the ground that “ the study of the contents 
of a book is a higher study than of the words in which 
the contents are expressed.” Strictly speaking, then, 
the higher criticism is a method of studying certain 
questions about the Bible. Any one who attempts to 
come to a decision as to who wrote any book of the 
Bible, or how, when and to whom it was written, bas- 
ing his opinion not solely on ecclesiastical authority 
or tradition, but on a careful examination of all the 
evidence, is a higher critic, no matter to what conelu- 
sions he may come. 

The use of the methods of the higher criticism is 
essentially involved in the Protestant system of re- 
ligion. From the day of Luther’s demand that he be 
convinced of the alleged errors in his writings, not by 
ecclesiastical authority, but by reason and plain 
Scripture, it has been essentially the Protestant po- 
sition that one is under no obligation to accept any- 
thing as true which careful examination, by himself 
and with the aid of others, cannot show him the truth 
of. In accordance with this principle, the Protest- 
ants began to examine critically the records and other 
documents on which Catholicism based its claims. 
For centuries the claims of the papacy had been sup- 
ported by a series of documents, now usually called 
the “ False Decretals,” which purported to be authen- 
tic papal decretals and church canons reaching back 
to the first“eentury A.D. Some of the later parts of 
the collection were genuine, but the collection first 
appeared in the ninth century, and a large part of 
them were crude forgeries, even representing Greek- 
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speaking bishops of the earlier centuries as writing 


-the corrupt monkish Latin of the ninth century. 


Yet for lack of historic and linguistic knowledge and 
of courage to call in question a document put forth 
under the authority of the Church, this forgery went 
unchallenged until the Protestant authors of the 
Magdeburg Centuries applied the processes of the 
higher criticism and exposed the fraud so thoroughly 
that it is now acknowledged even by Catholics. The 
stories of medieval miracles wrought by saints and 
sacred relics were subjectedsto similar tests and 
shown to be unhistorical. . Protestantism was 
able to emancipate itself fi Jatholic claims of au- 


| thority in part by the use of criticism. It followed 


logically that all documents that had passed through 
the hands of the Catholic Church must be examined 
before they could be accepted by Protestants as au- 
thoritative. Among these documents were the Scerip- 
tures. Before the Protestants could consistently 
make the Bible the foundation of their religion they 
must make sure the copies of it they received had not 
been interpolated and otherwise corrupted in the in- 
terests of the papal system. The methods of textual 
criticism were enough to show that not only in such 
extra-canonical books as Josephus’ works, the Igna- 
tian Epistles, and many writings of the Church fath- 
ers, had long additions been made, but that in the 
Greek version of Esther and Daniel there were ex- 
tensive interpolations, and in the New Testament it- 
self slighter ones. How many Protestants, for ex- 
ample, have been led to practice fasting in the hope 
of greater spiritual power by reading in Mark 9: 29 
(A. V.) what they supposed to be the commendation 
of fasting by Jesus, but which is in reality but the 
ascetic addition of some medieval monk! The ques- 
tion inevitably arises whether other such interpola- 
tions in the Scripture text have not been made by 
Jew or Catholic, though no uninterpolated copies 
have come down to us to show the addition to the 
textual critic. If such were the case only the meth- 
ods of the higher criticism could prevent. Protestant- 
ism, while boasting that it builds on the Bible alone, 
from really building in places on the additions of 
Jewish or medieval scribes. This work of finding 
probable interpolations has been done by Protestant 
scholars in the past as best they could with the means 
and time at their command, but they have never been 
infallible, and every generation has to review their 
work for itself in the light of its increased knowledge 
and discernment. eAtie 


A similar problem arose in regard to questions of 
the authorship, composition, date and historical ac- 
curacy of the biblical books. When, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, there came a revival of the 
study of the Hebrew Scriptures in Europe, Christian 
scholars were almost wholly dependent on Jewish 
rabbis for their knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
Along with a knowledge of the Hebrew the European 
scholars took over the rabbinic traditions about the 
authorship of the books of the Old Testament and 
added them to those handed down by the Medizval 
Church. After the Reformation it became the duty 
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of the Protestants to examine all these traditions to 
see whether or no they agreed with the testimony of 
the Bible itself, for not only did the Protestants 
themselves profess to get all their beliefs from the 
Scriptures, but centuries before Christ had de- 
nounced the Jewish traditions which made void the 
word of God (Matt. 15: 6). But other matters 
claimed the attention of the Protestant scholars for a 
time, and it was long before the work could be thor- 
oughly done. Some centuries of historical and liter- 
ary research were needed before a sufficient basis of 
knowledge and criti <ill was secured on which to 
work. So it happened that other traditional dogmas 
came up to be examined first. The Church had set 
the seal of its authority on the Ptolemaic theory of 
the universe, with some modifications in accordance 
with the physics of Aristotle and the Bible. Such a 
view seemed in accordance with the Bible and con- 
sequently was adopted for the most part by the first 
Protestant thinkers. But gradually there arose a 
set of men who refused to believe that God would put 
men to “ permanent intellectual confusion,” or write 
a lie on the face of His creation. Instead of confin- 
ing themselves to the works of the Church doctors or 
to the Bible for the information they wanted about 
how the world came into being, and how the parts of 
the universe moved together, they set themselves to 
ask God’s work for information as to His ways of 
working. Gradually, against the wisdom of the an- 
cients, and the supposed authority of the Bible, the 
Protestant world has come to believe on the testi- 
mony of its own observations and experimentation 
that the old ideas were wrong. We are not concerned 
here so much with the results as with the process, for 
it was destined to repeat itself in regard to the tradi- 
tions about the Scriptures. 

The time inevitably came when men turned from 
the ecclesiastical traditions as to who wrote the Bible 
and how and when and where, to ask the Bible itself 
for information on these points, believing that in this 
part of His work also God would not lead seekers 
after truth astray; and when, instead of propounding 
theories as to how God must or would make a Bible, 
men turned to the Bible itself and asked it how God 
had inspired it, the result was the modern higher 
eriticism of the Bible. It is simply the more con- 
sistent application to the Bible of the method which 
Protestantism used on the other written authorities 
of the Catholic Church before it accepted them. Its 
conclusions are, for the most part, built on the facts 
of the Scriptures themselves, those who use it being 
_anxious to hold no traditions about inspiration and 
composition of the Bible which make void the facts 
of Scripture, history or experience. 

That the method should be seized upon promptly 
by men who wished to discredit Christianity was in- 
evitable. The name higher criticism got its bad 
meaning partly from the fact that some of its first 
users were hostile to Christianity, but mainly from 
those who insisted that to abandon or question any of 
the traditional views of the Bible was to abandon or 
destroy the Bible itself. To-day the legitimacy of 
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the method is admitted by all classes of Biblical 
scholars. The only issue among them is as to the 
scope of its a application, some eee that it is 
only legitimate in so far as i Meads to and confirms 
the traditional views;* the ot rs ars that no 
views are tenable that h 4: See or ar- 
rived at by an untr sampele pation of the 
method. m 

It is evident from this review that the higher eriti- 
cism is absolutely necessary “ Protestant re- 


ligion; that as long as it bases itself on written docu- 
ments or historic facts, it must be able to determine 
whether the documents are genuine and authentic, 
and to prove that its alleged historical facts are true; 
that confidence in the Bible as a revelation from God 
can be maintained, not by forbidding or abandoning 
the use of critical methods, but by the most honest 
and thorough application of them to the canon, the 
text, and our theories as to its origm. Mormons and 
Mohammedans make claims for the Book of Mormon 
and the Koran equal to any that we make for our 
Bible. ‘They ask that the claims of their sacred books 
be unquestioningly received in order to obtain salva- 
tion. We demand for ourselves the right to subject 
those claims to eriticism and to reject them because 
they prove false. We cannot ignore the Golden Rule 
in dealing even with a heathen people. We must not 
expect them, therefore, to accept our Bible or our 
claims for it unless these are able to prove themselves 
true to them by the tests of criticism and spiritual ex- 
perience, 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
SYSTEMATIC RELIGION. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


The Creator regulates His material universe as by 
clock-work. Order is its first law. ‘“ The sun know- 
eth his goimg down.” Even the erratic comets come 
back to us “ punctually on time.” God built this 
world as a system, and controls it by invariable laws. 
The best-built people also order their daily lives by 
system. The patriarch of New England, Dr. Em- 
mons, of Franklin, used to boast that he could get up 
at midnight and lay his hands on any article in his 
study or any book in his library; he constructed his 
system of theology in the same orderly fashion. 
Many a business man has been ruined by the lack of 
the much derided “ red tape ” in his counting room. 

Now, if merchants serve their customers, and 
housekeepers serve their families in a methodical 
manner, we ought to serve God in the same manner 
if we expect to attain to healthy piety. Our Christi- 
anity is not only a system of divine truth, but a sys- 
tein of rules for daily conduct. Drill makes the good 
scholar or the good soldier. Some may ery out 
against a methodical service of Christ, and say, “I~ 
have no faith in a machine piety; I will pray when I 


* See the Bible Teacher and Student, Seventh month, 1906, 
pages 28 and 29, where the writer says the American Bible 
League believes that “some things are settled” beyond the 
right of criticism to question. 
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am in the mood for it, and give just when and just as 
much as I am inclined to give.” Is that so? Do you 
expect that your ag will obey you only when 
they have a mind to?” Do you treat your wife kindly 
only when you happen to be in the mood for it? Do 
you never pay youre bts except when it suits you? 
My friend, you are talking nsense. There is really 
* no; tag onisin between system and spontaneity in the 
servicesof Christ. True love is always spontaneous in 
its actings, and yet#it/aims at ‘“ patient continuance 
in well-doing.” Love Aworks by law. The canker at 
the core of too many professed Christians is that their 
religion is a spasmodic spurt, and not a constant out- 
flow. ‘The intermittent zeal that gushes only during 
a revival season is apt to be as dry as summer dust 
when it is most needed. 

One of the first duties of a healthy piety is regular 
communion with God. Sudden emergencies demand 
sudden prayer for divine help; sinking Peter must be 
quick—and short, too—or he will go to the bottom. 
But habitual reliigion—the only sort worth having— 
prays habitually. Daniel was one of the best devel- 
oped Christians in Bible history, and he “ kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day and prayed and gave 
thanks before his God.” He had his set times and a 
set place and a set posture; look for Daniel, by the 
clock, at that window, and he is there. We pastors 
know just where to find our Daniels and our Han- 
nahs on prayer meeting nights. We are creatures of 
habit; holiness is the habit of doing God’s will. Sys- 
tematic praying is no more a “ slavery to form ” than 
three regular meals a day are for our bodies. To 
those who candidly say, “I do not always feel like 
praying when the time comes,’ we would reply, 
“Then pray until you feel like it.” Few things de- 
mand prayer more than a prayerless frame of heart. 
It is a bad symptom when a child does not want to 
meet his father. Satan is a cunning scoundrel, and 
when he whispers to you about “ phariseeism » and 
‘machine piety,” etc., he only aims to break up your 
regular intercourse with God. 


Every church must have its set. times for public 
worship and its prayer meetings, as much as a family 
for household worship, or a Christian for his private 
devotions. ‘The pastor is expected to be there. But 
the obligation is not one whit stronger than that of 
every member of the church who can possibly get to 
the service. Many a fall from grace has begun with 
a neglect of prayer meeting. That screw got loose 
and dropped out, the rest of the spiritual machinery 
was disarranged by it and soon went to pieces. 4 
have observed carefully the history, of many con- 
verts; those who serve Christ by elock work become 
the reliable and useful members; the unsystematic 
ones never grow. ‘ What is the matter with your 
watch?” said a godly watchmaker to a young man 
who had drifted off from church services. “It loses 
time.” The good man looked at him significantly 
and said: ‘‘ Have not you lost time lately?” To be 
out of time in religious duties means to be out of 
touch with Jesus Cheer If it continues, it means 
decay of piety, which may end in eternal death. 


and systematic lving will 
prompt to systematic giving. Spontaneity and sys- 
tem need not fall out; each may help the other. The 
most regular givers are commonly the most cheerful 
givers; and for the very good reason that they give 
from principle. The most valuable contributors in 
our churches are not those who contribute under the 
spur of an eloquent appeal for missions or some other 
good object. They know before they come to God’s 
house about what their stewardship demands, and 
they have written their checks at the direction of 
conscience, and not under the impulse of pulpit elo- 
quence, 

One great secret of the growth of Wesleyan Meth- 
odism was its methodical system of money raising. 
Romanism understands systematic giving. We Pres- 
byterians are beginning’ to find it out. Paul did not 
come down one iota when in the next sentence after 
the sublime doctrine of the resurrection, he enjoins 
the duty of “ laying by in store on the first day of the 
week as God hath prospered us.” A consecrated 
heart means a consecrated purse; the same pulse 
should beat in both, and both regularly. The Lord 
Jesus will never gain control of this world until He 
gets full control of the purses of His people. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Systematic worship 


Sone Views on Present Day Copics. 


CONCERNING THE DECLINE IN 
PREACHING. 


BY ALBERT 8S. BOLLES. 


The decline in preaching is regarded with sadness, 
if not dismay, by not a few. That the causes and 
consequences are less serious than they suppose is the 
purpose of this paper. At the outset let us seize the 
fact that the field of instruction and enlightenment 
outside public preaching has been vastly “extended. 
Once the minister, beside the Bible, was the chief 
source of instruction; and his message was a theme 
for thought and discussion long after its delivery. 
To-day there is a flood of religious books dealing with 
every phase of religious life. Of these no more need 
be said, because no fact is more common. But be- 
side the religious books is the instruction derived es- 
pecially from the daily press. Though not posing as 
a moral or religious teacher, many of the facts con- 
stantly given to readers convey their lesson in the 
most emphatic manner. Even if the newspapers do 
not draw the lesson, their readers are quite capable 
of drawing it for themselves. They cannot help 
thinking and talking with others about what has hap- 
pened, nor is the moral aspect of a calamity obscured 
by the commercial. 

Almost every railroad wreck, for example, involves 
negligence, wrongdoing somewhere: nor does their 
frequency harden the public conscience to the guilt 
of the offenders, whoever they may be. Indeed, it is 


hardly possible to read the daily record of the world’s 


misdeeds without a moral shock, which, instead of 
hardening and closing the conscience of the reader, 
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hasthe opposite effect of rendering him more thought- 
ful, more sympathetic, more conscious of the dangers 
of existence, the brevity of life, the selfishness of 
mankind, and kindling new resolutions to get away 
from the babel and selfish contentions of men into a 
purer atmosphere. Of course, newspapers tell many 
things that do not tend to the upbuilding of man, nor 
do most of them profess to be teachers of righteous- 
ness, yet both directly and indirectly their daily 
chronicle of the world’s sorrow and misfortune, of 
its selfishness and crime, blazons a lesson of warning 
which no one can disregard. The most callous and in- 
different cannot live unmoved by this unceasing 
chronicle of human conduct; in every way and form 
the consequences of evil doing are burnt into the souls 
of men, and they are compelled to think in spite of 
themselves. 

It is true that most of us read this daily chronicle 
in a cursory manner, morning and evening—a maze 
of events gathered from all over the earth; neverthe- 
less some of the facts cling to us, we think them 
over, talk about them, in truth are floating im a per- 
petual current of them. A man is executed, the 
story of his life is told, we shudder over the end, and 
are saddened and sobered by the tragedy. By a rail- 
way accident a dozen lives are suddenly put out; who 
is to blame, the company, its servants, the unlucky 
passengers, the legislature for not establishing proper 
laws? A crowd of thoughts rush into the mind and 
stay there for a long time, it may be, before the event 
fades away. And this is so notwithstanding the de- 
pressing things that tend to deflect one from the true 
way; the stronger current is charged with a moral 
force that is beating against us unceasingly. 

One may say that whatever good is learned in this 
way is well, but it is not religious preaching. Per- 
haps the good thus learned is fragmentary, is imper- 
fect, yet it is effective; the people are kept in a more 
thoughtful state than they would otherwise be. No 
one, we think, will question this assertion. 

One of the causes for the decline in public preach- 
ing is more personal instruction than formerly. This, 
of course, has always been given; but far more is 
given to-day than ever before, because, through the 
events constantly happening and that come to the 
knowledge of men, especially through the press, they 
talk to each other about these things, and often ex- 
tract from them a new moral enlightenment and 
quickening. The conduct of the officers of a wrecked 
bank is talked about, not simply by the startled direc- 


- tors, stockholders and depositors, but by the people 


everywhere. Thus by personal intercourse the 
moral, as well as the pecuniary aspect of events, is 
constantly kept in the minds of men. 

If, therefore, there has been a decline in the pub- 
lic utterance at the Sunday service, there has been an 
immeasurable increase in private utterance; nor 
should we belittle its effectiveness. But this general 
private utterance contributes directly to the decline 
in public religious speech. We do not believe, as 
some do, that the decline is due to a lower spiritual 
life, nor to fewer educated men. On the other hand, 
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men are more highly and generally educated than 
ever; nor do they hesitate to speak through fear of 
criticism of those around them, or of any other con- 
sideration of that kind. But through more frequent 
speech with others they possess a clearer conscious- 
ness that what they know and feel is also known and 
felt by others, and consequently that they have noth- 
ing to say that would be edifying or uplifting. Much 
of religious thought and experience has become gen- 
eralized, is no longer the rare possession of a few 
elect souls. The religious world is on a higher and 
more even plane than at any other age. The thoughts 
and feelings of all have become common, and hence 
greater silence is observed, especially by men who 
often are regarded by others as the best qualified to 
speak, or more fully aflame with a message for the 
world. When silence is thus observed by one from 
whom an illumination is hoped or expected, others 
ought to be slow in inferring that the voice within has 
ceased to speak; it is there, but speaking in no un- 
common or especially luminous way. In other words, 
the thoughts, emotions, experience of the larger 
number are so common, as we have learned from daily 
intercourse, that only a few rarely gifted souls have 
anything to tell not known or felt by others. This, 
rather than lack of religious life or interest, is the 
larger explanation, in my judgment, of the decline in 
puble religious speech. 

With respect to the effectiveness of such speech a 
word may be added. This may be regarded from both 
sides, that of the preacher and of the listener. 
Doubtless many an utterance, the most common, has 
been helpful to the utterer. Those who oppose all 
previous preparation, who wait for momentary in- 
spiration, overlook the moral strengthening that 
comes to one from careful and persistent thinking 
about great questions. Not ‘only does a question 
grow in depth and breadth by much meditation, but 
the thinker is uplifted by the process. The story is 
told of a sculptor who dreamed of a beautiful figure, 
and on awakening got a block of marble and began to 
produce the glorious vision in the stone. Though 
toiling with all his might, the figure did not appear 
in the marble; yet the workman grew in beauty of 
character; unconsciously he fashioned himself into 
the fair vision of his dream. In like manner every 
preacher, if failing to inspire others with the hopes 
and ideals he gives forth, is by the act brightening 
those hopes and ideals within. 

Now for the other side. No one can tell how effee- 
tiye or injurious his message may be. Reports rarely 
come back to the speaker. A word uttered in weak- 
ness may spring up and develop into beauty and 
power. Many a person has been smitten into a better 
life who does not know whence or how the message 
or the messenger came. It may be that the most 
common idea has been heard a hundred times without 
the slightest effect; but on the next occasion it proved 
a voice direct from heaven. A person may have at- 
tended a meeting for years, sitting as stolidly as the 
bench beneath him, most unexpectedly some stray 
word at last found lodgement and went straight to 
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his heart. Nothing is so subtle as the workings of 
mind; perhaps an outward circumstance, the loss of a 
friend, wealth, an accident, an earthquake, opens the 
soul to an impression, an idea, and suddenly it be- 
comes filled with a new light. 


While this we believe to be true, it can hardly be 
questioned that much of the preaching of all times 
has been ineffective; and this is no less true probably 
of preaching at the present time among all denomina- 
tions. And the reason is contained in what has 
already appeared—it is too often lacking in freshness, 
the utterance is nothing more than the common 
knowledge of the religious world. And this fact also 
explains, as we believe, the decline in religious at- 
tendance in many places. 


On the other hand, the person who has a fresh 
message, who by reason of his deeper convictions, his 
manner of presentation, or other peculiar God-given 
cift, cam move men, is just as eagerly heard as in the 
day of Pentecost. But we should not lose our faith 
if he does not appear every day and in increasing 
numbers. Those high and rare souls cannot be made 
to order by any fixed course of instruction, however 
prolonged and diligently followed. But such beings 
do appear every now and then, true witnesses of the 
working of God within man, electrifying and uplift- 
ing mankind as no mere written word can do, though 
written with the most skillful hand. The inspired ut- 
terance is still the most effective force to move man- 
kind the world knows, and is none the less eagerly 
welcomed because the desired message may and does 
often come to men in other ways. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE CICADA. 


I love the shrill scream of the locust; 
It speaks not of pain nor affright, 

But of purest content of the insect, 
His musical note of delight. 


The hot August sun thrills his body; 
He tunes up his jubilant fife, 

And there, as he sits in the grasses, 
He gives of his highest to life. 


I love ev’ry sound of creation 
That voices not anguish nor woe; 
How mighty, how varied the chorus— 
And each thus for God made it so. 


ADELINE L. F. DANIELS, 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Methinks I love all common things, 
The common air, the common flower, 

The dear, kind, common thought that springs 
From hearts that have no other dower, 
No other wealth, no other power, 

Save love; and will not that repay 

For all else fortune tears away? 


—Bryan Waller Procter. 
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CIVIC RIGHTEOUSNESS AND BUSINESS 
HONESTY. 
BY ROBERT STUART MAC ARTHUR, PASTOR CALVARY 
BAPTIST CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


The entire country has recently been shocked by 
the revelations of gross and disgraceful dishonesty in 
some of the life insurance companies of America. It 
appears that these dishonest practices have been con- 
tinued so long that their essential character ceased to 
make any adequate impression on the guilty officials. 
The heimous character of this dishonesty is more 
marked because of its connection with insurance com- 
panies than if it had taken place in ordinary business 
corporations. Insurance companies are fiduciary or- 
ganizations to an unusual degree, and these officials 
are trustees of moneys that ought to be peculiarly 
sacred. A violation of such trust is a criminal act of 
a peculiarly odious character. 

It must not, however, be supposed that at this par- 
ticular time insurance officials and political office- 
holders are greater sinners than were men in similar 
positions in former times. The crimes are not of re- 
cent committal. There is now a revival of civic 
righteousness and of business honesty. All over the 
country there has been a quickening of moral sensi- 
bility. It is of the greatest importance that wrong- 
doing on the part of all these officials should be dis- 
covered and publicly denounced, and that those guilty 
should be punished, not only by social ostracism and 
ecclesiastical reproof, but also by legal penalties, ac- 
cording to the decisions of the courts. 


It must not be supposed that the world is growing 
worse; it is absolutely certain that it never was so 
good as itis now. The standard of political morality 
is higher now than it was in the early days of the 
Republic. There is far less business dishonesty now 
than in the days of Washington, when one takes into 
account the mecreased opportunities of to-day in the 
volume of business and in the wealth of the country. 
There is much less profanity and general immorality 
in our day than in that early day. But all will admit 
that there is vastly more evil of every sort than there 
ought to be, and that it is our duty as citizens and 
churchmen to reduce this evil to the lowest possible 
minimum. 


The church must make her voice heard along every 
line of human activity in favor of honesty, justice and 
truth. The Ten Commandments and the Golden 
Rule must have a dominant influence in the teaching 
of the Church and in the methods of business. Men 
who are pious godward, but shaky manward, must be 
considered bad churchmen and unworthy citizens. 
Men who glibly repeat creeds and then deliberately 
defraud their neighbors are practically heathen, and 
often worse than heathen. We can best show our 
love to God whom we have not seen by giving a 
square deal to our brother whom we daily see. A 
man’s creed is to be interpreted by the man’s life. - 
The best test of character is often made in the marts 
of business rather than in the pews of churches. 
Churchmen must take an active part in political life. 
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It is useless for them to stand aloof and to denounce 
the political pool because of its filth; practical poli- 
ticians will simply laugh at their denunciations. The 
political pool will never become clean, except clean 
men do their political duty. In the Augean stable, 
according to Grecian mythology, three thousand oxen 
were kept, and the stable had not been cleaned for 
thirty years. No wonder that Hercules became im- 
mortal when he cleansed it in a single day. There 
are political stables equally in need of cleansing to- 
day. Patriotism is an important element of true re- 
ligion. The man who thinks that he is so interested 
in the other world as to justify his neglect of duty in 
this world, is never likely to see another world half as 
good as this world. When these words of Terence, 
the Roman writer of comedies, “J am a man, and I 
deem nothing common to man foreign to me,” were 
spoken in a Roman theater, they evoked tumultuous 
applause. ‘They are worthy to be spoken to-day in 
any pulpit. There is no interest of humanity con- 
cerning which the Church can afford to be indifferent. 
Christian men are beginning to make their power felt 
now in their business and political life to a greater 
degree than at any time in recent years. We ought 
to rejoice in our American citizenship and perform 
the duties of suffrage as sacred obligations. ‘The bal- 
lot box is the ark of the covenant of the American 
Republic. In its place and for its purpose, the ballot 
box is as sacred as the communion table, in its place 
and for its purpose. 


Che International Dessnn. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 4, 1906, 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Matthew 26: 17-30. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—This doin rememberance of me,—1 Cor. 11: 24. 


LESSON V. 


DAILY READINGS. 

Second-day, Tenth mo, 15.—The Lord’s Supper. Matt. 26: 17-30. 

Third-day, Tenth mo, 30,—The traitor indicated. John 13: 21-30. 

Fourth-day, Tenth mo, 31.—The first Passover. Ex. 12: 21-28, 

Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 1.—The living bread. John 6: 48-58. 

Sixth-day, Eleventh mo. 2.—The cup of blessing. 1 Cor. 10: 16-21. 

Seventh-day, Eleventh mo. 3.—Inrememberance. 1 Cor. 11: 23-34. 

First-day, Eleventh mo, 4.—The upper room, Luke 22: 7-20. 

Time.—Five days after the last lesson. 

Place.—An upper room in Jerusalem. 

Parallel Passages.—Mark 12: 14-26; Luke 22: 
7-30. Compare 1 Cor, 11:,20-34. 

In the study of the passages in the New Testament 
which relate to what is known as the ‘ Lord’s Sup- 
per,” it becomes Friends, who hold views concerning 
the subject which differ from most Christians, to be 
modest and not dogmatic, for it is concerning exter- 
nals, not the essential spiritual meaning in which the 
real difference consists. 

There are few parts of the Bible concerning which 
more things are taken for granted, or around which 
so many difficulties cluster, if the ordinary view be 
taken; while from the Friends’ point of view almost, 
if not all, these difficulties cease to be of any essen- 
tial importance. All parties are agreed as to there 


> 


being a spiritual teaching of deep import in the 
passages: the main question of discussion turns on the 
point of external observance. 

(1.) Was the supper an observance of the Jewish 
Passover? This question depends to a very large ex- 
tent upon what day of the month it was eaten. From 
the references in the four Gospels, it is impossible to 
reach a definite conclusion. From the first three Gos- 
pels it would seem to be the Passover (Matt. 26: 17; 
Mark 14: 12, 14; Luke 22: 15), but from John’s ac- 
count it would seem that it was eaten a day earlier. 

(2.) Did our Lord institute a new rite? To this 
the great majority of Christians say yes. Friends 
say no. The chief reason for this view is that as the 
rule of Christ is spiritual, it is unlikely that He in- 
tended to institute an external rite, much less to make 
it obligatory. Had He intended to institute a rite 
the directions concerning its observance would have 
been clear, and we could reasonably expect that ac- 
counts of the institution and the command to observe 
would be recorded in all the Gospels, whereas John 
has no account of a supper, though he evidently re- 
fers to one, and neither Matthew nor Mark say any- 
thing about a continuation of the rite, and even in 
Luke, according to able scholars, the words, ‘ This 
do in remembrance of me,” do not belong there. 
Wescott and Hort say there is “ no moral doubt that 
the words in question were absent from the original 
text of Luke.” Again, have not Friends as good a 
right to say that the words do not command an ob- 
servance any more than the words spoken in regard 
to washing the feet, which are unequivocally direct ? 
(John 13: 14, 15.) The majority of Christians be- 
lieve that the latter are not to be taken literally; 
Friends, that neither these nor those relating to the 
Supper. 

(3.) Note that the occasion described in the Gos- 
pels and in 1 Corinthians was not the performance of 
a rite but a meal, very far removed from a church 
ordinance. 


(4.) The essential teaching of the meal was that 
the disciples and those after them should never for- 
get that as the physical body needs food for its sus- 
tenance, so the spiritual body needs spiritual food for 
its sustenance. 

(5.) Friends “ object to the ordinances as bind- 
ing, because to insist on that as essential which is not 
essential interferes with the true universality of the 
message of Christianity, and turns the mind from the 
teaching and power which will make our whole life 
full of the true sacraments of the Lord.” 

(6). The great differences among Christians as to 
the method of observance, actual character of the 
rite, the time and frequency of the observance, as 
well as other things, render it unlikely that our Lord 
would have instituted anything external which would 
cause such confusion, heart burning and discord. 

(7.) Friends do not deny that many have found 
comfort in these rites; have no controversy with those 
who conscientiously observe them. What they “ do 
protest against is the claim that these rites are of 
universal application,.and were instituted by Christ.” 
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First day of the Passover. This began at sun- 
set, the 14th Nisan. The meal appears to have been 
on Thursday. 

“My time.” Doubtless his passion and death. 

21. “ One of you shall betray me.” John (13: 26) 
sa oe that Judas was indicated as the betrayer. 

This does not point out who was the betrayer, 
fen Megwiite to custom, all would dip the sop; but it 
means one who is intimate enough with me to dip 
the sop—eat salt with me—will be my betrayer. 

24. This verse is not a malediction, but a declara- 
tion, of fact and of the divine judgment. Compare 
John 13: 2, 18-30. 

25. This verse is peculiar to Matthew. 

26. ‘“ Jesus took bread and blessed and brake it.” 
A. V. He blessed not the bread, but gave thanks to 
God just as every Jewish head of a family did, and 
using undoubtedly the same words. Compare Luke 
24:30. R.V. “ Thisismy body.” This bread sym- 
bolizes my body. Compare John 6: 35; 10: 9, ete. 
The Roman Catholics hold that the word “ is ” means 
identity, and that in some mysterious way the bread 
became his actual body. The verb “ to be’ ” also ex- 
presses likeness or resemblance, as Matt. 13: 37; Gal. 
4: 24, ete. Protestants hold that such is Ba case 
here. 

27. “ A cup.” The word “ wine ” is not used, but 
“fruit of the vine ” (verse 29). The Bible does not 
say whether it was fermented or unfermented wine; 
any positive statement, one way or the other, can only 
rest on inference. 

28. “ Testament.” Better “covenant.” R. V. 
‘A testament is from the dead, a covenant is be- 
tween the living.” ‘‘ Is my blood.’ Symbolizes my 
blood. 

29. “ This fruit of the vine.” As Christ uses this 
expression after the words of thanksgiving, it seems 
that He did not consider that the wine had undergone 
any miraculous change, as the Romanists hold, but 
that He looked upon it simply as a symbol. 

“When I drink it new.” The meaning here 
is, doubtless, not new wine, but of a new kind. 

30. “ And when they had sung a hymn.” Liter- 
ally, “when they had hymned.” There is ver y little 
doubt that the hymn was Psalms 115-118, w hich were 
sung or chanted after the Passover meal, while 
Psalms 113, 114, were sung or chanted before the 
meal. Psalms 113 -118 were known as the Hallel. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. No outward rite or ceremony can _ possibly 
cleanse the heart, or keep the life pure and unspotted 
by sin. 

The true communion is such fellowship with 
Christ that the whole life is permeated by His spirit. 
The communion that should be sought for is a con- 
tinual one, not an outward eating and drinking at 
ais intervals. 


“ With the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
Ee 


4, John 6: 68. 


Christian Endeannr. 


{Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark. 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH FOURTH, 1906. 


THE BLES seen OF COMMUNION WITH 
CHRIST. 


John 14: 15-26 

(Consecration meeting. ) 
Second-day, Tenth mo. 29.—Early communion with God. Gen. 3: 8-15. 
Third-day, Tenth mo, 30.—Abraham’s communion. Gen. 18: 17-19, 83. 
Fourth-day, Tenth mo, 81,—Moses communes with God. Ex. 33: 9-28. 
Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 1.—David and God, Ps, 94: 9-23. 
Sixth-day, Eleventh mo. 2,—Communion through Christ. 1 John 1: 1-7, 
Seventh-day, Eleventh mo, 3.—For eternity. Rey. 3: 1-5, 20-22. 


Communion is a shortened form of the word com- 
munieation, and both come from a Latin word that 
originally meant bound together. The special mean- 
ing of the word is given as “a mutual communication 
of thoughts and feelings in confidential and sympa- 
thetie intercourse.” Such intercourse is possible only 
where the closest and most intimate relations exist. 
It bespeaks some measure of likeness or equality of 
character and capacity; and if such a thing is known 
and it is—it vindicates the record which sets forth 
the purpose of God to make man “in Our image, 
after Our likeness.” 

It is the glory of our branch of the Church that it 
has stood from its foundation for the possibility for 
all and the actuality for the truly regenerate of a 
communion with God, who revealed Himself in the 
Son and now dwells in us by the Holy Spirit. This is 
the fundamental fact of all spiritual growth and 
achieveinent. We cannot wrap ourselves about with 
the garments of our dead forefathers, nor can we win 
battles with the weapons forged by the hands of our 
contemporaries, no matter how learned or devout. 
But we can know the facts of a life in Christ, and ean 
speak them in the language that we learn from ‘“ the 
abundance of the heart.” 

“Communion with Jesus Christ” is the highest 
proof and privilege of the Christian life. It is not a 
thing for ourselves alone, but we may be inductors of 
others into it. The purpose of Moses’ communion with 
God was that all the world might know Him better 
for the light set within the range of one man and by 
him brought withm the range of our minds and 
thoughts after his sojourn with God in the Mount of 
Revelation. 

Friends have made much of the “ silent waiting ” 
in our meetings for worship as opportunities for com- 
munion. Yet if we have availed ourselves of our 
constant opportunities we shall find in the time of 
gathering together a new joy—that of giving forth 
of our gathered treasures, so leading others to seek 
for the same intimacy of relationship and choice of 
friendship that is the key to our communion. 


Be not disturbed by infidelity. Religion cannot 
pass away. The burning of a little straw may hide 
the stars, but the stars are there and will reappear.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 


. 
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MISSION STUDY CLASSES. 


The following communication from Anna M. Ken- 
dall, missionary superintendent of Western Yearly 
Meeting’s Christian Endeayor Union, is commended 
to Endeavorers everywhere. 

“It is almost time to begin work in the Mission 
Study Classes of the Christian Endeavor. If your 
society does not have a class you will find nothing in- 
creases the interest in missions as this work. The 
missionary spirit goes hand in hand with the spiritual 
enthusiasm in an Endeavor Society. Should the 
question of extra time or meeting's arise, some socic- 
ties have very successfully used part of the regular 
Endeavor meeting each week on the work until the 
course is completed. ‘Twelve lessons at most will 
cover the study of the new text, which is “ The Chris- 
tian Conquest of India,” by James M. Thoburn 
(cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents; postage extra). A 
very helpful outline for leaders may be obtained (10 
cents). As outside reference, w here a society, or in- 
dividuals, could purchase it, the Y oung People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement has put out a library of nine vol- 
umes, covering every phase of India customs, coun- 
try, people and missionaries. All books uniformly 
cloth bound for $5 (per set). Orders for any of 
these supplies should be sent through the mission- 
ary superintendent of your Christian Endeavor 
Union, or directly to Ellen Moore, Carmel, Ind., Su- 
perintendent of Missionary Literature. Let us do all 
we can during the coming year to arouse interest in 
our India ‘ neighbor ’ aad thus help fulfill our Mas- 
ter’s will.” 


“NO ONE CARES FOR ME!” 


Few surrounded by friends and living in comfort 
(unless their profession, business or voluntary plil- 
anthropic impulses bring them into contact with the 
poor, the sad, the lonely, the shut-in, and those who 
have outlived their kindred or have been forgotten by 
their friends) can form a correct estimate of how 
often the title of this editorial is uttered. 

Sometimes it is but the voice of the chronic com- 
plainer absorbed in self, displeased because others, 
busy with their own affairs, are indifferent to his 
caprices. These will never be satisfied. They forget 
the last benefits conferred and make use of every ser- 
vice rendered to them as a ground of future com- 
plaint when they imagine themselves neglected. 

We wish to plead for those in every church and 
community who have cause to feel that few or none 
eare for them. Some have been bereft of all near 
relatives. It often happens that all save one of a 
small family die, and the survivor’s loneliness is be- 
yond description. Not elone do the very aged, who 
are dependent, often fee] that no one cares for them, 
but persons not far advanced in years mournfully con- 
trast their present isolation with their situation but a 
short time since. They say within themselves, 
“ Friends who honored and loved me are gone: alas 
for me; I am become a stranger.” Those who have 
encountered adversity have special reason to say in 


———- 


bitterness of soul, ‘‘ I am icadtosanlay. Even the pros- 
perous in a community which is newto them, are often 
left to themselves much more than those who do not 
succeed. - It is terrible to feel that, were one to die. 
none would truly sorrow, and the only attention such 
an event would attract would arise from the necessity 
of burying the dead. 

Pastors and members of churches should consider 
these! in no congregation should anyone be allowed 
justly to feel that none is interested in him. 

Those who by a single conspicuous act of vice have 
incurred ostracism and are shunned by all, save such 
as they would gladly avoid, are in a pitiable condi- 
tion, There is a strange inequality in the distribution 
of social odium as the result of vice. Men who have 
been vicious all their lives and been at no pains to 
conceal it, seem popular and have many friends. An- 
other is overtaken in a single act of sin, and all turn 
against him or her. Especially is there a strange 
inequality in the treatment which society gives to the 
different sexes. Opportunities of reform and re-in- 
statement after publicly known sin are much greater 
for men than those within the reach of women. Only 
those who shamelessly continue in sin should be 
treated as lepers. All who repent should neither be 
shunned nor patronized, but helped by suggestion and 
evidences that every upward movement will elicit 
glad recognition. 

Often a good man who has dared to be true to the 
right has encountered an avalanche of prejudice and 
he asks, ““ What shall I do?” and learns the inner 
meaning of the words, “I looked on my right hand, 
and beheld, but there was no man that would know 
me: refuge failed me; no man eared for my soul.” 
As pastors return and the congregations gather after 
the relaxation and dispersion of the summer, for all 
these we would plead. Were every family which 
“The Christian Advocate ” enters to look about for 
opportunities of assisting any of these classes, not 
only would the recipients of their sympathy be aided, 
but they themselves would be ennobled. Many 
hymns we sing and the passages of Scripture we read 
celebrate the happiness derived from efforts for 
others. We quote the Golden Rule and dwell upon 
the beautiful promises attached to the precepts which 
would lead us naturally to this spirit of helpfulness; 
but how little of such work do we perform! 

Around every church and sometimes in the pews. 
are some who are generally conceded reprobates, 
coarse, brutal, drunken, profane, Sabbath-breaking 
men, and decidedly irreligious, not to say immoral, 
women. Who takes these son and aughters of Belial 
by the hand and invites them to the house of God? 
Who asks them to try a better way? Why should 
they be thus neglected? Christ did not neglect 
them; the publicans and harlots received more atten- 
tion than the Pharisees. Some of the most efficient 
men and women in the early history of our church 
were of this class. The very energy and impulse 
which distinguished them in wickedness made them 
eminent in good works. 


Many appear rougher than they are, and would 
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melt at a kind word. A hard-looking man was asked 
by a gentleman if he thought God loved him? The 
man exhibited more feeling than the gentleman 
thought the circumstances called for, and asked, What 
have I said that moved you so @ And the answer was: 
“Tt is the only kind word I have heard for forty 
years.” 

Servants and employers of Christian men too often 
have reason to feel that their employers have no in- 
terest in their religious welfare. Business partners 
and associates of Christian men often pass through a 
lifetime of intercourse without having a syllable said 
to them upon the highest interests of the human soul. 
Of course it is a delicate subject, and to force it 
might do no good. But in the flight of months and 
years there will come occasions when those who are 
not religious will furnish opportunities; times when 
a word, a look, a warm shake of the hand with a 
single sentence or a word of testimony would at least 
show a spiritual interest. 

The children of Christians are often left to them- 
selves on religious matters to such an extent that, if 
they think at all, the conclusion must be that their 
parents and friends really do not feel what they pro- 
fess. They are not approached from without, be- 
cause it is supposed that they have religious instruc- 
tion at home, and there they get nothing definite, 
personal or earnest. 


Sometimes ministers of the gospel, quite noted in 
revivals, leave their own chidren wholly unin- 
structed. In conversation with the daughter of a 
minister of note, we learned that her father had 
never had any conversation with her upon the subject 
of religion. She was more than twenty years of age 
when she made this confession, and was not, and did 
not become, a living Christian until after his death. 
A son of a prominent and active preacher, thoroughly 
irreligious at the age of forty years, often wondered 
that his father had never said anything to him on the 
subject. Of all persons most neglected are highly 
moral men who attend the worship of God and give 
liberally; yet, if the gospel be true, these men need 
spiritual enlightening; for, if they have received it, 
they should respond to the words of Christ, ‘ Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works,’ and the church needs their per- 
sonal sympathy and co-operation. 


Such is the situation that it is necessary to assume 
that many persons who thus neglect others have 
themselves but a vague and general interest in re- 
ligion. It is practically a law of the human mind 
that our solicitude for others is an exact expression 
of our own sense of personal danger out of Christ. 
Too many are in painful doubt concerning their own 
experience. Some are deterred by the feeling that 
they are not consistent enough to appeal to others. 
Yet they make no effort to improve. Christ speedily 
commissioned Peter after he repented of his denial. 
Many comfort themselves with the expectation that 
their friends will be brought in by the church itself. 
This is an error. A large proportion of the acces- 
sions are the result of individual effort; not always 


visible to the public, but real. Nor is there any rea- 
son to expect those to be reached who have reason to 
feel that they are not cared for. Many parents are 
so absorbed in the social and intellectual growth of 
their own children as to give little thought to their 
own spiritual state. 

But the great reason why so little is now being 
done is that to begin this work would require a posi- 
tive effort to break up the habit of not doing it; and 
a closer identification with strict, self-denying re- 
ligious life; and from this many shrink. They sing, 
“Pass me not, O gentle Saviour,” and themselves 
pass those for whom He died.—Hditoral in The 
Christian Advocate. 


HE MENDED THE PRESIDENTS’ SHOES. 


Recently President Edwin H. Hughes, of DePauw 
University, had occasion to visit the shop of the 
town cobbler of Greencastle, the seat of the institu- 
tion. While waiting for a slight repair upon one of 
his shoes, he engaged the aged workman in conversa- 
tion. Finally the cobbler turned and asked, ‘ Do 
you live here?” The Doctor answered that he did. 
“Are you connected with the university?” was the 
further question. This also was met with an affirma- 
tive. 

Finally the old man seemed to have a revelation 
overcoming him, and asked with great interest in his 
voice, “‘ Are you the president?” Again the re- 
sponse was in the affirmative. Whereupon the old 
man leaped from his bench, and as agilely as his age 
would permit, rushed to where the president was now 
standing, grasped his hand, and exclaimed, “ If that 
is so I have mended the shoes of every president of 
DePauw University.” And the old man’s eyes were 
aglow with thrillmg emotion. When he had com- 
pesed himself, he turned to his bench, and continu- 
ing, finished the humble bit of work. 

When we remember that President Simpson left 
DePauw (old Asbury) in 1848, we begin to realize 
the magnitude of the old cobbler’s claim. 

Mended the shoes of every president! This old 
man had evidently stuck to his last. It was not his 
to complain or bewail an adverse fate that decreed 
he should mend shoes. Thus surrounded all his life 
by presidents, professors and students pursuing edu- 
eation’s higher walks, sat our brother mending the 
shoes they walked in, and finally when he discovered 
he had repaired the shoes of the latest president he 
celebrated the knowledge with a glad handshake. A 
picture, this, well worth remembering.—Western 
Christian Advocate. 


No man has come to true greatness who has not felt 
in some degree that his life belongs to his race, and 
that what God gives him He gives him for mankind. 
The different degrees of consciousness of this are 
really what makes the different degrees of greatness 
in men.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Carresponience. 


WATER BAPTISM. 


Editor of Ture AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: A dear friend, brought up among Friends, 
later joined the Episcopal Church. In conversation, one day, 
the subject of water baptism came up, and she quoted the ex- 
pression, “ Born of water and the spirit” (John 3: 5 and 6). 
After she left, I went to my Testament, and “like a flash” 
the meaning stood out as the antithesis of natural birth and 
spiritual birth. The next day I came upon this passage in a 
book of John Burroughs: 

“The first water, how much it means! Seven-tenths of man 
himself is water! Seven-tenths of the human race rained 
down but yesterday! Our life is, indeed, ‘but a vapor,’ a 
breath, a little moisture condensed upon the pane. We carry 
ourselves as in a phial. Cleave the flesh, and how quickly we 
spill out! Man begins as a fish, and he swims in a sea of vital 
fluids as long as his life lasts. The same is true throughout 
organic nature? “Tis water power that makes every wheel 
move. Without this great solvent there is no life.” 

In a book review occurs the following: “An _ energetic 
Frenchman traces a resemblance between our body fluids as to 
saline composition., etc., and sea-water.” It appears from this 
Frenchman’s paper that we may look upon the “human form 
divine ” as a “ paripatetic aquarium.” 

Sir James Crichton Browne, English physician, protesting 
against the tendency to adopt a materialistic explanation of 
man, says that this conception makes of the ‘brain,’ a glue- 
like substance, nine-tenths water, with a little phosphorous 
thrown in.” 

Does not all this imply that whatever may be urged else- 
where, the quotation from John 3 refers only to natural and 
spiritual birth? S.J. A, 


Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: Feeling the need of the services of a good active 
minister in our locality who could devote most of his time 
to the work, we felt it would be right to let our wants be 
known through the columns of your paper, hoping that among 
its readers some good minister might feel the call to come and 
labor in this “Southland.” “Lower Monthly Meeting, which 
has embraced the four meetings of Corinth, Black Creek, Bethel 
and Somerton, has for a number of years been rotating be- 
tween the meetings of Corinth, Black Creek and Somerton. It 
has now been divided into three separate monthly meetings— 
Corinth, Black Creek and Somerton—held, respectively, on the 
first, third and fourth Seventh-days in each month. For three 
or four years George C. Wise, Jr., of Baltimore, was located 
here the most of the time, but last year was called away to 
fill a place in Baltimore. Last fall, winter and spring, David 
E. Sampson and wife, from North Carolina, were with us, but 
at their last yearly meeting he was appointed as field evan- 
gelist for North Carolina Yearly Meeting. This leaves a large, 
needy field without any one, especially, to occupy it. During 
the sojourn of these dear friends we feel the work was greatly 
enhanced—the attendance of our meetings much increased. At 
Corinth Meeting is a good “ Friends’ Academy ” (the only one 
in the State) with a large dormitory for boarding students, 
and on a separate lot adjoining the school house and meeting 
house property, is a nice seven-roomed house that was built 
for a minister’s residence, and has been occupied by George C. 
Wise and David E. Sampson during their sojourn here. The 
house is nice, comfortable and convenient, with suitable 
grounds for yard, garden, etc. This is now vacant, and 
Friends are anxious to have it occupied. Any one feeling a 
concern to come and occupy this field will please correspond 
with Mills E. Raiford, Conley, Va., in reference thereto. 
Friends here would give the right persons a cordial welcome, 
and will gladly co-operate with them in the work. The school 
is in a prosperous condition, though could accommodate many 
more students than we have. We feel that persons wishing to 
give their children a good, thorough preparatory education 
couldn’t do better than to send them here. Prof. Edgar T. 
Snipes, of North Carolina, who graduated at Westtown Board- 
ing School, afterward at Guilford College, N. C., then took 
the B.A. and M.A. degrees at Haverford College, Pa., and last 
year took the Law*Course (complete) at the University of 
North Carolina, is principal of the school; Addie W. Bradshaw, 
of Guilford College, is vice-principal and teacher of Latin: 
Ethel T. Raiford, Westtown Boarding School, is principal of 
the Primary Department; Florence Blair, a graduate from the 
Southern Conservatory of Music, North Carolina, has charge 
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of the Musie Department, and Elma Lawrence, of Spiceland, 
Ind., is matron in the dormitory. The school prepares students 
for business life or for college. A graduate from this school 
ean enter the Sophomore Class in most of our colleges. 


Mitts E. RaArrorp. 


Chings of Juterest Among Ourselnes. 


I do enjoy reading THe AMERICAN FRIEND very much, 
especially the editorials, which certainly give the teaching 
that our church in this section of the country needs. 

Anderson, Indiana. Cassis E. KELSEY. 


Mary Edwards, a minister from Newburg, Ore., is visiting 
in Indiana. 


Levert Bray, a young man from Boise City. Idaho, had very 
acceptable service recently in the Noblesville, Ind., Meeting. 


Josiah R. Hawkins, who has served the meeting at Nobles- 
ville faithfully for the past two years, has removed to Alcona 
County, Mich. 

We have excellent reports from the work in Everett, Wash- 
ington, where our friend, Charles Replogle, is laboring. The re- 
ceipt of five new subscribers from that meeting is one good 
sign of life. . 


Daisy Barr and Leora Bogue are again engaged in revival 
services at Portland, Ind. The meeting is starting off very 
nicely, and there is a good prospect for a great victory for 
Christ and the church. 


We are informed that Emeline Brown, mother of Albert J. 
Brown, of Wilmington College, passed to the life beyond on the 
9th inst. She was a very saintly woman, and has made her 
life count. ‘There will be many to sympathize with Albert 
Brown in his loss. 


Our friend, Isom P. Wooton, and wife, of Iowa, have moved 
to Roxbury, Mass., which will henceforth be their home. They 
are living near their daughter, the wife of John H. Meader.. 
Isom P. Wooton writes: “Our interest in THE AMERICAN 
FRIEND does not flag. We pray that it may be a blessing to 
many.” 


Thomas Newlin, of North Carolina, has been spending a few 
days in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. He addressed a 
company of Friends at Moorestown on the 19th. He addressed 
an educational conference in Philadelphia on the 20th, and at- 
tended Haverford Meeting on the 21st. He was an instructor 
in Haverford College twenty years ago. 


Charles Sisson, of Providence, R. I., was nominated for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor by the Democratic State Convention on the 
3d inst., and on the following day was named for the same 
office by the Prohibition party. His chances of election are 
good. The Prohibitionists also nominated Elisha T. Read, of 
Woonsocket, for State Treasurer, and Willis H. White, of 
Providence, for member of Congress from the First District. 


The following delegates were appointed by Kansas Yearly 
Meeting to attend the Five Years Meeting to be held in 1907 
at Richmond, Ind.; Calvin C. Kesinger, Edmund Stanley, Elvina 
H. Parker, Rachel Kirk, Wm. P. Haworth, J. Edwin Jay, James 
Pitts, Eliza H. Carey, Mary A. Brown, Oscar Moon, Thomas 
Folger, Francis A. Wright, Orestes A. Winslow, Achsa C. 
Kenyon, Abigal C. Haworth, and Eusebia Haworth, with an 
equal number of alternates. 


Our friend, John B. Garrett, last week returned to Haver- 
ford Monthly Meeting the minute granted to him in Second 
month for service in the limits of Salem and Haddonfield Quar- 
terly Meeting, and Burlington and Bucks Quarterly Meeting of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. He has visited the quarterly 
and monthly meetings in course; also the First-day meetings 
and the select meetings throughout this whole territory, besides 
holding some meetings by appointment, making in all fifty 
meetings attended. He has been accompanied in the entire ser- 
vice by Joel Cadbury. > 


A Friend writes of meetings in West Virginia as follows: 

“A series of meetings has just closed at Vivian, W. Va., 
conducted by J. M. Cain, a worker from Virginia. The preach- 
ing was plain and practical, and God gave a good increase, and 
membership has taken higher ground for the Master. J. M. 
Cain intends to go farther in the field, in the near future, but 
we feel that his work is not finished here yet, and we are hold- 
ing meetings from house to house. The Lord is still with us, 
and souls are being saved in nearly every session. J. M. 
Cain’s address is Vivian, W. Va.” ro 
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With a deep sense cf the goodness of God, the Friends of 
Winchester, Ind., acknowledged the special blessings that have 
come to them the past year. Under the efficient leadership of 
the pastor, William J. Sayers, there has been a large increase in 
membership—a net gain of 96. Each monthly meeting day new 
applications are made for membership with us. The attend- 
ance, both at morning and evening service on the Sabbath, in- 
creases in size and interest. The Sabbath School is marked by 
a conscientiousness on the part of the teachers and officers to 
faithfulness. With William J. Sayers retained, and the spirit 
of harmony and enthusiasm, we can and do expect great things 
during this year, 


The Friends’ Meeting at Oyster Bay on Long Island is one 
of the earliest to be founded in America. The old meeting 
house is now used by the Episcopal Church of Oyster Bay. 
During the present summer the bi-centennial of this Episcopal 
Church was celebrated, and President Roosevelt took part in 
the exercises. He is reported to have said: 

“Tt is not of first importance whether, as a matter of 
academic belief, we hold that things have grown better, or have 
grown worse. What is of vital importance is that we should 
be resolved to do all in our power to make them better... . 
I do feel that there has been a real growth in broad Chris- 
tian charity. I doubt whether a couple of centuries prior to 
this an Episcopal gathering in a Friends’ meeting house would 
have been possible, or for their spiritual ancestors and yours 
to come together on such an occasion.” 


On the 9th of Tenth month, Friends of Poplar Ridge Meet- 
ing, Hamilton County, Ind., celebrated the 56th anniversary 
of the establishment of the meeting. Drusilla Wilson, now 
past 90 years of age, who with her husband was largely instru- 
mental in the setting up of the meeting, was present and con- 
ducted the devotional exercises. She also gave an interesting 
talk, and her daughter read a paper prepared by her, which 
gave an account of the early history of the neighborhood and 
meeting. Polly Elliott, another aged Friend of over 90 years, 
was also pr esent. Both women were asked to stand and were 
given the greetings of the meeting. 

John R. Collins, the only charter member, who is now a mem- 
per of the meeting, also read a paper on “The History of the 
Membership.” The forenoon was largely devoted to the his- 
tory of the meeting, and the afternoon to that of the school. 

Papers were read by Elizabeth Symons, Rhoda Roberts, 
Maria Jessup, Mary Jane Haines, and Rebecca Trueblood, of 
Kokomo, a former teacher in Poplar Ridge Seminary. 

Letters were read from Ann W, Small, of Kansas; Eli Macy, 
of Iowa, and Selinda Gibson, of Kansas. Also a letter was 
read from Thomas Elliott, a member of later years, now a 
Y. M. C. A. worker in Milwaukee. 

At the noon hour a bountiful dinner was spread, which was 
greatly enjoyed by all. 

A feature of the occasion was the pictures of former mem- 
bers, now gone on before, which were placed about the walls 
of the meeting house. 

Lewis McFarland, pastor at Carmel, Ind., 
noon session with an address. 
the meeting as pastor. 


closed the after- 
Sarah J. King is now serving 


Some of our readers who are interested in following all types 
and shades of Quaker movement will be interested in the fol- 
lowing protest sent by some of the extreme conservatives to 
Fritchley Monthly Meeting. Fritchley Monthly Meeting corre- 
sponds in England to what in this country is generally called 
a “ Wilburite ” meeting. The reader will easily discover what 
is meant by the “ Lord’s testimonies ” which are so sacred to 
this group of Friends. He will also note how easy it is to get 
the spirit of separation as soon as minor details of practice 
are raised to the level of divine institutions. 

“To the Monthly Meeting: 

“Dear Friends: Some of us your members whose names are 
subscribed have found ourselves brought under great exercise 
of mind on account of the action of the Monthly Meeting at 
various times in receiving into membership those who are “not 
concerned to maintain some of the testimonies the Lord has 
called us to maintain, and by which we believe He has been 
pleased to distinguish us from others, and has appointed also 
as a means for our preservation in the way He designs for us 
to walk before Him and before the world. We feel that by 
this action of the Monthly Meeting no stronger evidence could 
be given that some of these, the Lord’s testimonies, are be- 
come of light esteem with Friends, and that instead of being a 
light to others, and encouraging them in coming forward, in 
faithfulness in the Lord’s way, the Monthly Meeting is dis- 
tinctly discouraging such faithfulness, and making it manifest 
to all that they esteem it of little account. 


“Through this it has become impossible now to answer the 
queries with satisfactory truthfulness, for how can we say 
we are training any in plainness when we are discouraging that - 
plainness, not sanctioned by the world’s fashion, which the 
Lord chose for us? and whilst this weakness is. found amongst 
us we also cannot say with clearness that we are growing in 
the truth. 

“ And we who thus address you not feeling any answer from 
God giving us liberty to alter, and walk in a different way from 
that in which He called us, and in which He joined us with you 
in profession, are now much straitened, feeling it is forbidden 
to us with much clearness to join with any such alteration; 
and whilst the evidence of it remains, we see not how we can 
any longer join with you in the exercise of the discipline and 
are brought into a sore strait on that account. 

“We believe we are called as a church to maintain a sepa- 
rate existence in order that certain religious principles and 
testimonies may be held forth to the world, and that these 
principles and testimonies form a body of religious profession 
which cannot be attacked in any one part without the whole 
suffering thereby. Every departure from the purity and sim- 
plicity of that profession introduces the spirit of the world 
and brings a corresponding degree of weakness which sooner 
cr later reflects itself in our religious life and brings us face 
to face with the awful danger of becoming as salt that has 
lost its savor. 

“We view with no small degree of alarm the practice which 
has arisen of bringing the meeting to a decision on important 
matters while well concerned members feel the time for action 
has not arrived and that a cloud rests on the tabernacle. We 
believe it would be much safer if Friends were willing to wait 
until the meeting could move in a good degree of unity espe- 
cially in cases where departures from what has till lately been 
established usage are concerned, and it has seemed to us rea- 
sonable that we should try to lay this before you, reminding 
you how many times uneasiness and concern have been ex- 
pressed in the Monthly Meeting with some of its proceedings, 
which yet have been carried out notwithstanding the well- 
grounded objections of some who have been unable to unite 
with them. And we desire you very seriously to consider the 
position in which both you and we are placed; and that we 
have not chosen it for ourselves. To some of us it has been 
the cause of much pain to lose the esteem of friends we love 
because we cannot join with them in the course they have 
taken, but feeling we cannot do so without changing our pro- 
fession and feeling no liberty to change we have no choice 
otherwise, and we feel that the separation which must needs 
follow ean only be with the Monthly Meeting that has made 
the change. 

“We desire you very weightily to consider this and lay it 
to heart whether this which has thus come about is not a call 
to you to seek earnestly for a spirit of renewed care, and dili- 
gence, and zeal in walking in that narrow path that the Lord 
chose and cast up for Friends and to walk in which many in 
time past, and some in this age also, were made willing to en- 
dure suffering and hardship, but were brought by it to an eter- 
nal reward; for all our troubles, we believe, have arisen from a 
want of true devotedness to God, resulting in the loss of our 
first love, so that we have not witnessed that growth in the 
Truth which ever accompanies faithfulness. 

“Henry T. Wake, John E. Southall, Edward Y. Sturge, Joseph 
Hinde, Martha Hinde, Edmund Hatcher, Henry F. Blake, Henry 
Whittaker.” 


BORN. 


MerepitH.—To David and Hattie E, Meredith, at Lynnville, 
Ja., Ninth month 24th, 1906, a daughter, Susanna Mae. 


MARRIED. 


BAILEY—Prescorr.—aAt the home of the bride. at Vassalboro, 
Me., Tenth month 17th, 1906, Albert A. Bailey, of Kansas, and 
Sylvena Prescott. Their home will be at Vassalboro. 


Rure—Wricut.—At the home of the bride’s mother, Sarah 
Wright, 135 East Water Street, Portland, Ind., Tenth month 
13th, 1906, Earl Rupe and Margaret Wright. 


STANLEY—CaATES.—At bride’s home, near Hadley, Ind., Ninth 
month 18th, 1906, Alva W. Stanley and Ruth E. Cates. 


BLAtR—CAMPBELL.—At Grenada, Miss., Sixth month 20th, 
1906, Joseph E. Blair, of Huntsville, Ala.; son of F. S. Blair, 
Guilford. College, N. C., to Sallie Campbell, at the home of the 
bride’s mother, Mrs. J. H. Campbell. The groom is a mem- 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting of Friends, North Caro- 
lina. The bride is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South. Their home is now in Athens, Ala. 
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AMERICA CONTINUED. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke’s versatile pen has 
added these two stanzas to “America ” 


to adapt it to the lands of the Pacific ' 


slope: 
“T love thy inland seas, 

Thy capes and giant trees, 
Thy rolling plains; 

Thy canyons wild and deep, 

Thy prairies’ boundless sweep, 

Thy rocky mountains steep, 
Thy fertile mains; 


“Thy domes, thy silvery strands, 
Thy golden gate, that stands 
Affront the west; 
Thy sweet and crystal air, 
Thy sunlight everywhere, 
O, land beyond compare, 
I love thee best.” 


One day, after the brakeman had been 
pointing out the window and explaining 
the scenery, one of the passengers whis- 
pered to the conductor: “ Conductor, can 
you tell me how that brakeman lost his 
finger? He seems to be a very nice fel- 
low. It seems a pity he should be erip- 
pled.” “That’s just it, ma’am. He is a 
good fellow. He is so obliging that he 
just wore his finger off pointing out the 
scenery along the line.”—Denver News. 


HUSBAND DECEIVED 
But Thanked His Wife Afterwards. 


A man ought not to complain if his 
wife puts up a little job on him, when 
he finds out later that it was all on ac- 
count of her love for him. Mighty few 
men would. 

Sometimes a fellow gets so set in his 
habits that some sort of a ruse must be 
employed to get him to change, and if 
the habit, like excessive coffee drinking, 
is harmful, the end justifies the means— 
if not too severe. An Ills. woman says: 

“My husband used coffee for 25 years, 
and almost every day. 

“He had a sour stomach (dyspepsia) 
and a terrible pain across his kidneys a 
good deal of the time. This would often 
be so severe he could not straighten up. 


His complexion was a yellowish- brown 


eolor; the doctors said he had liver trou- 
ble. 

“An awful headache would follow if 
he did not have his coffee at every meal, 
because he missed the drug. 

“T tried to coax him to quit coffee, but 
he thought he could not do without it. 
Our little girl 3 years old sat by him at 
table and used to reach over and drink 
coffee from papa’s cup. She got like her 
father—her kidneys began to trouble her. 

“On account of the baby, I coaxed my 
husband to get a package of Postum. 
After the first time he drank it he had a 
headache and wanted his coffee. We had 
some coffee in the house, but I hid it and 
made Postum as strong as I could and he 
thought he was having his coffee and 
had no headaches. 

“In one week after using Postum his 
eolor began to improve, his stomach got 
right, and the little girl’s kidney trouble 
was soon all gone. My husband works 
hard, eats hearty and has no stomach or 
kidney trouble any more. After he had 
used Postum a month, without knowing 
it, I brought out the coffee. He told me 
to throw it away.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “ The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “ There’s a reason.” 
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“A TRUSTWORTHY AND HONORED 
EVANGELIST.” 


“Gypsy ” Smith, who has commanded 


the respect of Great Britain, has arrived 


in this city; he began his work October 
3d at the West End Presbyterian Church, 
where fully three thousand persons gath- 
ered. He is an unusually good singer 
and is an eloquent preacher. The first 
thing he said needs to be widely spread, 
for it is a most important truth: “If 
people would only support their own pas- 
tors as they do the missioners, they 
would not need an evangelist like him- 
self.” To make it the complete circle of 
truth it is only necessary to say that if 
all pastors were to exhibit the same 
energy, enthusiasm and apparent feeling 
as the best of the missioners show, a 
much larger number of their people 
would be ready to support them. 

Gypsy Smith is a Methodist (Wes- 
leyan) local preacher connected with the 
Manchester Mission, and is in this city 
at the invitation of the Congregationalist 
Evangelistic Committee, where he is to 
preach in a number of churches on the 
West Side, including, for the last ten 
days, Grace Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 104th Street. 

He was the son of Gypsies, born in one 
of their tents on the borders of Epping 
Forest, England, on March 31st, 1860. 
His real name is Rodney Smith. The 
death of his mother and the conversion 
of his father prepared him for religious 
impressions. The Rev. George Warner, 
a Primitive Methodist preacher of Cam- 
bridge, England, was the means of his 
coming into the light. At the time he 
was converted he could not read or write, 
and the three books which have made 
him what he is were the Bible, an Eng- 
lish Dictionary, and Prof, Eadie’s Bibli- 
cal Dictionary. According to Dr. Cad- 
man his style is “ unusually beautiful, 
dignified and forcible,” and one of the 
chief London dailies declares that his 
speech “is one of the finest expositions 
of the possibilities of Anglo-Saxon ex- 
tant since John Bright ceased to speak.” 
He practices the utmost care in public 
and private speech, and is a great reader. 
No slang ever passes his lips. 

When he was in this country fifteen 
years ago we had some conversation with 
him which impressed us with his intelli- 
gence, candor and sympathy. Weshould 
be equally grieved and shocked to find at 


“any time that he belongs to the order of 


“ mercenary ” evangelists. From his 
visit to this country may be expected a 
general as well as a particular influence 
in favor of an earnest Christian life, and 
genuine enthusiasm for the salvation of 
men.—Christian Advocate. 


As a result of the Atlanta anti-negro 
riots and butcheries, the bank clearings 
of that city fell off over $200,000, and the 
loss to business would have to be placed 
at a much higher figure. This arose from 
the suspension of work caused by the 
fright of the negroes, and their refusal 
to venture out to their places of employ- 
ment. It would, of course, be unfair to 
say that this business aspect of the mat- 
ter had been of primary influence” in 
causing grand jury indictments of 
numerous alleged rioters, but this has 
doubtless had its effect. There is shown 
to be an intensely practical and pocket 
side to the question of race antagonism. 
—NSpringfield Republican. 


Avoid alum and alum 
phosphate baking 
powders. The label 
law requires that all 
the ingredients be 
named on the labels. 
Look out for the 
alum compounds. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in buying only 
Royal Baking Powder, which is a 
pure, cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, and the best that can be made. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We he Agr try Soc the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED.~—A girl about 12 years old who would 
be contented in a home where loye and kindness 
are more plentiful than money. Please write, 
giving full particulars, to Julius Folger, 8, Frank- 
fort, Mich. 


WANTED.—A friend haying a pleasant home 
would like an elderly lady to board, or would care 
for partial invalid ; one wishing a permanent home 
preferred. Address, M. D. Stokes, Berlin Avenue, 
Haddonfield, N. J 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of a life time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906, 


I ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER | 


1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


Wives 
Sometimes Object 


Widows 


never do ; they know its value, 


to life insurance. 
Get particulars free. No im- 


portunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


L 
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FINANCIAL. 


35 YEARS OuR CUSTOMERS 
HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 
List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


ent. Viortgages 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY 
Mortgages, ete. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


KITCHEN OUTFITS 


Particularly, and all 


House Furnishing Goods 
AT LOW PRICES 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


These trade-mark cris® 


CRESCE 


WEY pysPePsiA 
(Formerly Malle WEL FLOUR) 
SPECIAL xe AIC FLOUR 
K. C. WHOZENWAIBAT FLOUR 
Unlike all fi . Ask grocers 
For%book g rite 


FARWELL & RHINES,AVATERTOWN, N. Y., U.S.A. 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day schools, 
classes, reading circles, ete., by Professor Carl 
Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. Five 
cents per copy at the office of the 

Young Friends’ Association Building 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [ade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphie 


Please mention “The American 
Friend ” when answering advertisements. 


The Church That Insures 
Its Pastor’s Life 


can provide thereby a fund for the pastor’s family to guard 
them from want when he can no longer work for his church 
and for them. Or, it can provide a fund for’ the church 
itself to clear off a mortgage. 

The Prudential will be glad 
to explain to any interested 


church worker just how this 
can be done. 
Write for particulars showing 


“ How you can insure your pastor’s 
life.’ Address Dept. 67. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 


| STENOGRAPHY . l'YPEWRITING and 


William S. MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 
Yarnall MARY M. KITE 
‘Reil, Walnut 52-10 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia Telephones: } \.'stone Rave 70-09 


CHAIRS Rushed rusweo 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 

Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on &@ at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. nee ee 1880 


GEO. W. BREN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 60 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor.15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


if 
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The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,701,293 .84 
Surplus, belonging to cheat e at ah not set 

capital stock : 2 7,495,933.28 


Sear poral Third month 22, 1865, Charter Pervetusl. 


UWSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES And is empowered by jaw to act as EXECUTOK\ 
(MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS: 
which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


. OFFICERS 
ASA S. WING, President DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON : FRANK H. TAYLOR 
T. WISTAR BROWN WM. LONGSTRETH JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
RICHARD WOOD THOS. SCATTERGOOD JOHN B. MORGAN 


CHAS. HARTSHORNE ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE, 


ASA 8S. WING MARRIOTT C. MORRIS JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 
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WHEN ALL IS DONE. 


When all is done, and my last word is said, 
And ye who loved me murmur, “ He is dead,” 
Let no one weep, for fear that I should know, 


And sorrow too that ye should sorrow so. 


When all 1s done, and in the oozing clay 
Ye lay this cast-off hull of mine away, 

Pray not for me, for, after long despair, 
The quet of the grave will be a prayer. 


For I have suffered loss and grievous pain, 
The hurts of hatred and the world’s disdain, 
And wounds so deep that love, well-tried and pure, 


Had not the pow’r to ease them, or to cure. 


When all is done, say not my day is o'er, 

And that thro’ night I seek a dimmer shore ; 

Say rather that my morn has just begun— 

I greet the dawn, and not the setting sun, 
When all ts done. 


—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
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Events and Comments. 


N 


The Boston & Maine Railroad has an- 


nounced its purpose to reduce passenger | 


fares from 2% to 2 cents. This ‘change . 


is to take place the first of the year. 
The New Haven system has also made a 
2 cent rate. The people have -been 
clamoring for this rate for a long time, 
’ and it seems assured in the near future 
for the Northern States east of the 
Mississippi River. 


It is reported that five hundred teach- 
ers from England are coming to this 
country this year to study the Ameri- 
can school system. This is the result of 
the investigation of the Mosely Com- 
mission of 1903.- The delegates have 
been chosen on account of their fitness. 
They will do their work in groups of five, 
and expect to be here from first of Elev- 
enth month until the end of Third month. 


Some months ago the public press was 
telling us about the hardships endured 
by a Syrian leper who was driven about 
from place to place, and treated harshly 
because he was suffering from a malady. 
thought to be contagious and incurable. 
We now learn that he died near Perkins, 
W. Va., about two weeks ago. The sec- 
retary of the Maryland State Board of 
Health says: “Had he been treated more 
humanely he would no doubt have lived 
many years more.’ 


A concern known as the Trans- 
Alaska-Siberian Railroad Company was 
chartered last week. It proposes to 
build a road for general use across Si- 
beria and Alaska, with a tunnel under 
the Behring Strait. If the project suc- 
ceeds it will not be many years until we 
can ride from the extreme southern por- 
tion of South America to the extreme 
southern portion of Africa by rail. All 
the continents in the world will be con- 
nected by steel rails except Australia. 
Telegraph and telephone systems will be 
put in along the entire line. 


The International Reform Bureau has 
been directing its energies toward treaty 
regulations prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicants and opium among aboriginal 
races. Accordingly they are very much 


pleased withtthe recent decision of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Root in 
their determination to use the good in- 
fluence of our Government in behalf of 
the undertaking. An effort will be made 
to induce the British Government to join 
us in submitting to all other commer- 
cial nations a treaty pledging concerted 
effort to abolish the sale of all intoxi- 
cants and opium among all uncivilized 
races. The cause should receive the co- 
operation and support of all good people. 


A novel episode occurred last week at 
the opening of the British Parliament. 
A delgation of women, bent on present- 
ing the cause of women’s suffrage, in- 
vaded the lobbies and greatly annoyed 
the members. Some of them were ar- 
rested. They took the matter in good 
part, as if they were martyrs suffering 
for a just cause. If their purpose was 
merely to bring the subject to the atten- 
tion of Parliament and the public in gen- 
eral, they hav@ succeeded admirably, but 
if they wish to advance the cause by 
making it more popular their course was 
very questionable. 


We are again on the eve of a general 


- election. In a number of our States the 


moral issues are at the front, and it 
should not be difficult for any one to de- 
termine what is his duty as a voter this 
year. Of course, the moral lines do not 
run parallel with political party lines, 
but the agitation has been sufficient to 
force an expression from most of the 
candidates, and voters can cast their bal- 
lots more intelligently this year than 
ever before. We believe our readers are 
generally well informed on public is- 
sues, and that their sympathies are de- 
cidedly in favor of promoting good gov- 
ernment, but we take this occasion to 
speak another word in behalf of exercis- 
ing the right of franchise. Sometimes 
good people neglect this most important 


duty, but we hope this may not be true 


of Friends next Third-day. 


Attorney-General Moody is to retire 
from the Cabinet the first of next year, 
and Secretary Shaw, the first of Second 
month. When these vacancies occur 
there will be a number of changes in the 
Cabinet. Secretary Metcalf will leave 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and become Secretary of the Navy, while 
Secretary Bonaparte will succeed Moody 
as Attorney-General. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Cortelyou will succeed Shaw in the 
Treasury Department, thus leaving the 
portfolio of Commerce and Labor and 
Postmaster-Generalship open to new 
men. Oscar 8. Straus, of New York, is 
announced as the new Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor. He was President 
Cleveland’s Minister to Turkey, and was 
retained by. President McKinley. At 
that time he was considered a Gold 
Democrat, but since has been identified 
with the Republican party. He is the 
first Hebrew to hold a place in the Cabi- 
net of the United States. George von 
L. Meyer, of Massachusetts, will become 
Postmaster-General. He is at present 
acting as Ambassador to St. Petersburg. 
Mocdy is to receive the appointment to 
the United States Supreme Court, in 
place of Henry B. Brown, retired, and 
Taft is supposed to be slated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the next Republican 
nominee for President. 


WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
DISEASE. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and, 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the _ beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of 
the crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a high- 
ly concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and ex- 
cretory organs and purifies and enriches 
the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall, but the ecrudity 
and impurity of ordinary flowers of sul- 
phur were often worse than tne disease, 
and cannot compare with the mod2rn 
concentrated preparations of sulphur, of 
which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is un- 
doubtedly the best and most widely 
used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and physi- 
cian alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies, soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to’ any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from constipa- 
tion or malaria, I have been surprised 
at the results obtained from Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. In patients suffering 
from boils and pimples and even deep- 
seated carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen 
them dry up and disappear in four or 
five days, leaving the skin clear and 
smooth. Although Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is a proprietary article and sold 
by druggists, and for that reason tabooed 
by many physicians, yet I know of noth- 
ing’so safe and reliable for constipation, 


liver and kidney troubles and especially 


in all forms of skin diseases as_ this 
remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartices and _ so-called blood 
“ purifiers ” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 

Send your name and address to-day for 
a free trial package, and see for your- 
self. 

F. A. Stuart Co., 57 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 
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PLAN AND SCOPE OF THE FOREIGN MIS8- 
SIONARY WORK CONTEMPLATED BY 
THE UNIFORM DISCIPLINE. 

Friends’ foreign missionary work, like all the other 
great activities of our religious Society, has had a 
day of small beginnings. It was at first the individual 
concern of a few devoted spirits, and little by little 
won adherents, and finally became the settled busi- 
ness of all our yearly meetings. The work has grown, 
as the rolling snowball grows, by its own momentum. 
But our methods and system of managing this great 
outreaching work of the church have not kept pace 
with the missionary spirit and enthusiasm. 

_ We now have before us. a very definite task— 
the task of creating out of our many missionary un- 
dertakings one organic missionary system for Friends 
in America. The framers of the Uniform Discipline 
had this thought in mind, but they were hampered by 
the fact that sentiment was not ripe for centraliza- 
tion, and they felt obliged to plan for the future cau- 
tiously and tentatively. Five years have marked 
great changes, and have brought clear lessons. It 
is much clearer now than when this Discipline was 
written that there is need of unity and consolidation. ’ 

Our present system—or lack of system—is not in 
the line of good economy, nor does it enable us to 
put forth a tithe of our real power. There is lack of 
co-ordination; different organizations are working in 
the same territory, and many of our members are 
wholly ignorant as to what work and what missionary 
field they are supporting. | 

The first point to get firmly fixed in our minds is 
this—that all our missionary work in America must 
be unified into a single society. We have suffered 
seriously in the past from the multitude of boards, or- 
ganizations, and semi-independent societies. The time 
has now come for us to bring all our work into a sin- 
gle organic system. Of this need there can* hardly 
be two opinions. Each organization has taken a noble 
part in the formative stages of our missionary work, 
and the new system must not destroy any useful 
agency, but rather absorb it and raise it to a higher 
level of usefulness. 

The Women’s Foreign Missionary Society has a 
long and honorable history, a career of great service, 
and a very devoted and loyal membership to-day. All 
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the yearly meetings have for many years been carry- 
ing on important work in foreign countries under 
their own boards. Each Yearly Meeting Board has 
grown keenly interested in its own peculiar work; it 
has developed.its missionary buildings at great cost 
and sacrifice. The African Board, in the face of 
great difficulties, has bravely undertaken a gigantic 


task, but it has from the first been at a great disad- 


vantage because it has been an organization outside 
the regular missionary channels of the church; while 
the Hotchkiss enterprise has been carried on with 
much zeal, still farther outside the recognized chan- 
nels. The American Friends’ Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has already in its short, history accomplished 
much valuable work. ~ But it has been unable to-real- 
ize the hopes and expectations entertained at the time 
of its organization at the last Five Years Meeting. It 
has carried on special mission work instead of making 
itself the central board of all our united missionary _ 
activities. ! 

We have at the present time no more urgent busi- 
ness than ‘the formulation of some plan which shall 
bring all our missionary forces into a single organic 
unity, so that from the highest meeting to the lowest 
and most subordinate meeting there shall be only one 
missionary society working toward a common end, as 
the Uniform Discipline contemplated. 

The Uniform Discipline plans that the central mis- 
sionary authority for Friends in America shall be the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Five Years Meet- 
ing. The main feature of the plan proposed in the 
Uniform Discipline will be found in the section which 
deseribes the function of the secretary of the board. 
The framers of the Discipline had in mind an officer 
who should fulfill for Friends a service like that per- 
formed by James L. Barton for the Congregational- 
ists, and by Robert E. Speer for the Presbyterians. 
They had in mind a thoroughly trained and conse- 
crated expert on all matters pertaining to the efficient 
management of great missionary undertakings; a man 
of very large gifts and capacities, capable of putting 
himself into touch and relationship with all the mis- 
sionary work.done by American Friends. They ex- 
pected that there would be a central office in one of 
our great cities within reach of the missionary cen- 
ters of the other churches, so that the secretary could 
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have the help and inspiration of frequent association 
with men engaged in a similar work to his own. He 
would need to attend yearly meetings; meet frequent- 
ly with yearly meeting boards; propose plans for 
raising funds; be in frequent communication with all 
missionary centres, and with all those in authority in 
the home field. He would need to be a man who had 
received the most efficient training to be gained in 
our modern institutions where missionary methods are 
taught, and if he could have the benefit of experience 
in the foreign field as well it would be a great advan- 
tage. It was expected that he would receive a liberal 
salary, and it was also expected that he would be able 
in a short time to work out plans which would multi- 
ply the income for missionary purposes. 

This work of the central board, largely concen- 
trated in a central office and in the person of a secre- 
tary, would in no way lessen the importance or au- 
thority of the subordinate yearly meeting boards. 
Rather, it would make the yearly meeting boards 
more vital and efficient. These yearly meeting 
boards would not drop their own work or turn it over 
to the central board. They would carry it on, how- 
ever, not as their own independent work, but as a co- 
ordinate part and branch of the missionary work of 
American Friends. They would be represented in 
the central board; they would keep in touch with the 
central office; they would learn through the central 
secretary the best plans for developing their work, 
collecting their funds, and working up the interest 
of their yearly meetings. They would co-operate 
through him for the publication of missionary litera- 
ture, periodical and otherwise. They would find it 
of great benefit to have the central secretary occa- 
sionally present at the meetings of their boards for 
consultation and advice, and their own misstonary in- 
terests would widen as, through co-operation, they 
would feel that they had some part also in the wider 
work of Friends. 


Within the limits of the yearly meeting itself the 
work should be much more completely organized than 
at present. As far as possible there should be a mis- 
sionary society in every community of Friends, and 
this local society should not be a branch of the 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, but a branch of 
the yearly meeting organization. It should be open, 
not to women alone, but to the entire membership, in- 
cluding even the children. Through these local 
groups the missionary spirit and the financial needs 
of the yearly meeting would reach every meeting, and 
the general secretary could make his influence felt 
through these local societies throughout the entire de- 
nomination. Through this complete and unified sys- 
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tem of organization endeavors should be made to 


bring in a very much larger sum of money for mis- 
sionary undertakings than has yet been accomplished. 
In England, where the work is thoroughly unified and 
systematized under the wise direction of a trained sec- 
retary, the receipts are five times as great per capita 
as with us. This is not due to larger wealth. It is 
due to the way in which the matter is handled and 
brought to bear on the membership. 

With this system worked out in this unified and or- 
ganic fashion there should be no other parallel or- 
ganization to confuse the mind and scatter the in- 
terest. All money asked for and collected through 
missionary channels should go to the official treasurer 
of the yearly meeting board, and be eventually re- 
ported to the treasurer of the American Board. Thus 
there would be one Missionary Society of Friends in 
America, with branches reaching down to every 
Friends’ community in the country, and every local 
society would feel its organic part in the whole work 
of the church. This is the plan and scope contem- 
plated by the Uniform Discipline. 


AN ANCIENT PARABLE WITH A PRESENT 
MEANING. 


Tuer is a good story in the ancient legends which 
well illustrates the medieval proverb, “ The devil is 
an ass.” The proverb means, of course, that the 
devil always blunders and over-reaches and defeats: 
himself. He is stupid and ridiculous. The story 
says that when Satan saw God making a world he 
was greatly disturbed and watched to see how he 
could defeat the divine plans. For a time he could 
not discover any way to mar things. One day he 
saw the good angels sowing seeds all over the ground, 
and he said to his bad angels, ‘‘ Now is our chance. 
Come on, we will go and cover up all those seeds and 
bury them in the earth ”—thinking that that would 
destroy the seeds. But that was just what the seeds: 
needed to make them sprout and grow! And poor 
old Satan discovered to his sorrow that he had ac- 
complished precisely what he tried to defeat. 

This story is a fairly good parable of what happens: 
in the world now. There are persons who try to bury 
ind destroy the seeds of truth which God is planting 
to-day; they think that they can cover over and con- 
ceal a movement which is bringing free, fresh life to 
the burdened hearts of men,—a movement which has 
in it and behind it the irresistible might of God. 
With tiny hoes and shovels they toil away to suppress 
these seeds of truth and their very work spreads them: 
more widely broadcast. A recent attempt was made 
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to bury a new book called “ A Double Search.” In 
the fashion common to such attempts the book was 
reviewed with the purpose of discrediting it. Pas- 
sages were selected apart from their context: those 
showing that Christ was truly one with our humanity 
were selected while those declarmg Him to be 
““illimitable God” were unmentioned, and so on 
throughout the review. The hand of the enemy was 
everywhere plainly evident. But as usually happens 
those who read the one-sided review began to buy and 
read the book for themselves; they then began to buy 
copies for their friends and the hostile attack only 
added wings to the seeds and sent them like thistle 
down. 

The same thing is happening all the time in refer- 
ence to the insidious attacks which are made from cer- 
tain quarters against Tum AmeEricAN Frinnp. The 
attacks are malicious and loaded with hostility, but 
they defeat themselves. New subscribers continue to 
come in and our old ones have learned to realize the 
actual state of things. There will always be a solid, 
substantial, thoughtful band of Friends who care 
supremely for those forces which construct and edify 
the Church and who want a paper which can take its 
place along with the other religious journals of the 
country. The people will take Tur American 
Frrienp so long as it stands squarely, as it always has 
done, for truth as against tradition, for advance as 
against stagnation. We can calmly watch, as we 
have for some time been doing, the attempts to de- 
stroy our seeds of truth for the methods only make 
the seeds sprout. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
CUBA. 
BY CHARLES C. HAWORTH. 


This beautiful island has claimed in a special man- 
ner the attention of the American people in the last 
few years, and so when I ask you to take a view of it, 

‘the “Pearl of the Antilles,’ the land of which 
Columbus said when first his hungry eyes feasted 
themselves upon its glories that it was the most beau- 
tiful land which human eyes had seen, I am sure that 
you will be glad to accompany me in a trip to see it 
and its people. : 

It does not make much difference what time of the 
year you come, for the climate is so delightful all the 
year, that except for the rainy season, there is no time 
when traveling is unpleasant. The heat of summer 
very seldom passes 95 degrees and the coldest night 
of winter the thermometer cannot get down below 
50 unless it is by a special effort. Although the heat 
is not intense and in the shade it is always cool and 
pleasant, if one can get the breeze, yet the humidity 
of the air is such that one should not come down here 
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with his winter woollens on and expect to enjoy him- 
self. We are in the tropics and one should accommo- 
date himself to the dress of the civilized man of the 
tropics as much as possible, so that a panama hat and 
cotton or linen clothing is the thing to use. Dressed 
thus, you can mount a Cuban pony and accompany 
me any day in the year on a cross country trip and 
you will probably not suffer either with the heat or 
the cold. 

As we start out from Holguin we pass large ex- 
panses of savanna which is almost worthless. It is 
covered with a tough wire grass and a species of scrub 
palm, of which the leaves are very useful in making 
the roofs of the houses. Some of these are only 
bunches of leaves which come out from the ground 


A MILK BOY. 


and reach a height of four or five feet. A few bushes, 
and here and there a tree break the monotony of the 
view. This savanna may be cultivated, and will pro- 
duce a fair yield of corn or other crops when the rains 
are sufficient, for the soil having little depth soon 
dries out. The courses of the streams which cross 
these savannas are marked by trees, andare nice fertile 
valleys in which the native farmers are grouped and 
there raise their native crops of plantains, bananas, 
yams, sweet potatoes, yucca, corn, beans, onions, gar- 
lic, pigs, chickens, and goats. These valleys are 
small, and will not support great industries like the 
growing of sugar cane. 

A few miles out from Holguin we come to an- 
other savanna. As far as the sight can reach are 
gentle undulations covered with a variety of palm 
reaching to an height of ten or twenty feet, but 
whatever the height the trunks are small poles, 
smooth and straight, some four or five inches in 
diameter. It is a wild, weary, desolate sight. One 
may ride league after league, and as he ascends some 
eminence and looks away across the country it is only 
to see stretching away to the horizon this same 
savanna with the same half green, half brown and 
sere palms rearing their stiff leaves with their long 
gaunt fingers, suggestive of the fierce struggle which 
they must make with their unfavorable conditions 
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to even eke out a miserable existence. Always we 
hear the strange, uncanny, rattling sound as the gen- 
tle breezes pass through and try to awaken a melody 


in them, but it is only as the death rattle. Here and 


there is seen a large “ canna” palm towering like a 


giant above the others, his powerful trunk one or two 
feet in diameter and crowned with a tuft of large 
strong leaves. The soil of this savanna is worthless, 
not even giving grass enough to furnish pasture. It 
is a red gravelly clay. As an American land agent 
conducting a company of prospective buyers over this 
savanna said, it is a fine country to make roads in. 
But it is not all thus. We leave this upland and 
descend into a beautiful, broad valley. The contrast 


A FUNERAL PROCESSION. 
THE COFFIN IS CARRIED ON THE SHOULDERS. 


is so great that we are in another world. We have 
left behind that dreary bleak world with its howling 
winds and are in a veritable Garden of Eden, where 
all is fertility and productiveness. In place of the 
gaunt, stiff ungraceful palms of the savanna we are 
now surrounded by that queen of the trees, the 
magnificent, towering, graceful Royal Palm. She 
lifts on high her dark green fronds, waving majesti- 
eally in the gentlest breeze, but always with one 
finger in the center pointing upward to the Giver of 
all blessings of sun and rain which make possible her 
loveliness. Her great white spindle-shaped trunk, 
often two feet or over in diameter, as true as if it had 
been turned in a giant lathe, and as straight as a 
shaft, goes upward and upward to a height of forty, 
sixty or even eighty or more feet and is crowned with 
the most magnificent foliage it is our pleasure to look 
upon, with an expanse of thirty or forty feet. 

In these valleys is a soil, which, while different 
from the rich alluvial soil of our western states, is 
marvelous in its fertility. I do not say that it is 
adapted to the production of all the American crops, 
but for the native crops it is adapted. The other day 
I saw a sweet potato in a corner grocery that weighed 


. Yams often pass 25 lbs. in weight. 


104 lbs., and it was not a remarkable one either. 
Cuban sugar 
cane is the biggest in the world and her tobacco the 
most famous, though this is a crop we might wish to 
see fail. 

The soil we have here that is good is of a dark 
color often passing to black. It is exceedingly stiff 
and heavy and not easy toplow. In fact the American 
farmers have found that. one or two years of cultiva- 
tion is necessary to get it into good condition, and 
then it will not slip from their plows, so they are 
using disk plows and harrows which they find much 
better adapted to the soil. We visit an orange grove 
that has been out four years and it is loaded with 
young fruit about the size of walnuts till the trees 
are already bending under the weight, and they are 
still full of bloom. They are perhaps eight feet high. 
Last year the owner, a hustling young American, 
picked a thousand fruit from one tree to keep it from > 
bearing, as 1t was too young to do so yet. 

Some of the American colonists here at Holguin 
have made things go from the start, and by general 
farming while their fruit trees are growing have been 
making a living, and some even making payments on 
their places. Others have failed, for it is so in all the 
walks of life and in all places. Some bought their 
land while in the States without having seen it and to 
their sorrow, for either the climate, or the soil, or 
the glitter of gold has a bad effect upon the veracity 
of a Cuban-American land agent. Some already 
broken down in health have come here expecting to 
put out an orange grove and be wealthy in five years, 
not realizing that good health is needed in the tropies 
if one wishes to work the same as in other parts of 
the world. The American farmer who is wearied 
with the long cold winters in the north, finds in Cuba 
a healthful and delightful climate, no winters for 
which he must prepare, but all the year he can be 
reaping one crop or another. But it must not be in- 
ferred from this that it is all smooth sailing. The 
seasons are about.as distinctly marked here as in our 
land, and he must learn the right time to plant his 
various crops. The western farmer who has been ac- 
customed to tend 50 to 80 acres of wheat and corn 
will have to be satisfied here if, with the same force in 
horses ete., he can tend 20 or 25 acres. But the 
worst difficulty is the lack of markets. There are 
times when we can hardly secure the produce of the 
country, yet if a big quantity comes in at once it 
gluts the market. This is largely due to the fact that 
the products of the soil soon spoil in this climate and 
the merchants and people buy in very small quanti- 
ties. Prices are good, potatoes costing us from $4.00 
to $6.00 per bushel and sweet potatoes, a native crop, 
we buy at $1.50 when they are cheap. Yams cost 
5 cents per lb., and eggs from 30 to 40 cents per doz. 
The bad roads are another difficulty in the way of 
getting the produce to the consumer. A native told 
me that to get brick hauled 15 miles cost him $32.00 
per M. The roads are being improved, however, and 
wherever the government is building roads it is mak- 
ing good ones, | 
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Come now let us know the people. We will enter 
that house there of palm. It is a fair type of the 
Cuban home in the country, neither better nor worse 
than those in which thousands of Cubans pass all 
their days. The frame is of logs and poles cut from 
the surrounding forest securely tied together with 
“vijuco,” a long tough vine. To these poles the 
“ yagua,” or long sheath at the base of the royal palm 
leaf, is firmly tied with strips of another kind of palm 
leaf called “ yarey ” and makes a good siding which 
will last some years. The royal palm leaves, or those 
of some other kind, are tied onto the framework of the 
roof, making a thatch about a foot thick, which is im- 
pervious to rain and also the heat of the sun, thus 
making them very nice, cool houses. From the 
ground to the roof tree there may not be a nail nor 
piece of wire nor in fact anything but what the owner 
has taken from the woods. 


As we ride up we see the little tots seamper for 
cover for they are shy little fellows. In every home 
we might approach, we are pretty sure to find the 
house well supplied with this article of furniture for 
there is no race suicide here, the families consisting 
of from ten to twenty children. They can be raised 
cheaply here as they need no clothing till four or 
five years old, and with a little bacon and fried plan- 


tain they will thrive and grow. There they are, 


from the naked little fellow rolling on the earthen 
floor to the young lady or grown son, scattered along 
in reckless profusion about a year apart. They may 
be white, black or any intermediate shade in color. 
The Cubans are not a race of negroes, the white pre- 
dominate, but there are many who are mixed and 
some are very pretty people, with dark olive skin and 
straight hair. : 


We ride up to the house, and they ask us to dis- 
mount and come in. The house is perhaps 20x40 
feet, with a partition through the middle and one 
room is largely open, perhaps not being half inclosed, 
and this is the general living room. The other one is 
well inclosed, having a door and one or two small 
openings for windows, but not enough to give decent 
ventilation, and there the whole family sleep on can- 
vas cots or in hammocks. 

They are a generous, hospitable people, and soon 
bring us a small cup of black coffee. It is strong, 
-but we Cubans have learned to like it and receive it 
with thanks. In the evening they will give us “ café 
con leche,” 1.¢., half or two thirds of the cupful being 
milk, and this is certainly a very fine beverage. We 
are visitors, and soon they slip into the kitchen, an- 
other smaller house built at the side of this one, with 
a chicken and a small pig and within two hours we are 
seated at the table with the man of the house eating 
“arroz con pollo,” rice with chicken. It is flavored 
with garlic, onions, tomatoes, cummin and various 
other spices till the flavor of the poor little chicken is 
about lost, but our ride has given a good appetite, and 
we do our part nobly. When we have finished this 
in comes a large platter of steaming pork, and we 
are invited to partake, which we do, “con guste.” 
It has the same flavors that the chicken had, but we 
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are becoming accustomed to them. A large “ tor- 
tilla” made of eggs is next served and we are ready 
to quit, wondering why they have not had any vege- 
tables and fruit, but such is the bill-of-fare. There 
was not a piece of bread, nor knife and fork on the 
table, but what we have eaten has been given with 
the best of hospitality, and we receive it in the same 
spirit and enjoy it. 

The people are religious. If we are in the house 
in the morning when the children arise we will prob- 
ably see the little fellows slip up to papa and say, 
“Papa, the blessing,’ and the father, placing the hand 
gently on the head will answer, ‘ God bless thee.” 
There is a simple, earnest faith in many a country 
home which only God knows how to appreciate and 
reward. But Oh! such darkness and superstition has 


A CUBAN COUNTRY HOME. 


been mixed in with this faith. Many are groping for 
the light, for they see that the Roman Church has 
nothing for them with its corruption and extortion. 
They do some thinking, and some come to the eonclu- 
sion that there is some good even yet in the Roman 
Church and refuse the confession and leave off 
attending the mass, but cling tenaciously to the saint 
worship and the baptism of their children, for to 
them the unbaptized child is a heretic, or even worse. 
It does not have a soul till it is baptized—it is only a 
“creature.”’ Others, seeing the inconsistencies of the 
clergy, have come to the conclusion that as this re- 
ligion is false and only taught because of selfishness, 
so all religion is false and a mere sham; he who 
teaches it does not really believe it, but only pro- 
fesses it because it is the custom, or because he has 
some interested motive in it. This idea of insin- 
cerity is the hardest one we have to combat, and can 
only be overcome by years of true Christian living. 

Such a conglomeration of religious ideas it would 
be hard to find in any other place. We find witch- 
craft, spiritualism, materialism, infidelity, saint wor- 
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ship and Christianity all mixed up in the same head, 
and the result is a religion with which the owner is 
satisfied, but which demands very little of him 


morally, less spiritually, and nothing to disseminate - 


the light and truth which he tries to believe he has 
among his fellows beings. He has become convinced 
that all roads lead to heaven and says that he has his 
religion in his house and is satisfied to leave it there. 
It don’t seem to trouble him much when he is any- 
where else, 

When one member of the family dies, if they can 
afford it, they have the priest to come to the house 
and accompany the corpse to the cemetery, or if they 
cannot afford that the corpse is carried to the church 
and there placed in front whilethe priest steps out and 
reads some Latin prayers and sprinkles water over it, 


WASHING ON THE STONES BY A BROOK. 


when it is again. picked up and carried to its last 
resting place, but there are many funerals which do 
not even have this religious service on the part of 
the priest, but I suppose there are none where the 


candles are not burned. As the friends come to the, 


house of mourning they are regaled with wines and 
cigars. The wailing that takes place, especially when 
the corpse is being carried out, sounds very mourn- 
ful and sad. It is sometimes kept up all night. 

Dear friend, don’t come to Cuba to make your 
home unless you expect to pass through the arduous 
task of learning a new language. Just as well try to 
live and do business in the United States without 
English as to expect to do so here without Spanish. 
It is a beautiful language, and we must confess easier 
to pronounce than English, for it lacks many harsh 
consonant sounds that our beloved tongue has. 

One cannot speak it correctly by simply learning to 


pronounce the words, for it has its idioms and 
peculiarities, 7.¢., its own way of saying things. For 
instance, the Cuban ponies are so considerate that 
they do not throw their riders, but instead they “ put 
them on the ground,” though one Philadelphia 
Friend can testify that they. are not always careful 
about the manner and place of the “ putting.” Here 
we don’t blow our noses, but we “ sound ” them. One 
friend bidding farewell to another who is married 
will, if he wishes to be remembered to the wife, say: 
“Put me at your wife’s feet.”” A gentleman in clos- 
ing a letter to a lady, writes with all solemnity, “ Your 
true servant who kisses your feet.” . When we are 
informed.of a new arrival in the family we are told 
that we have a new servant to command. 

The errors which we Americans make are number- 
less but the people are so polite that they seldom, if 
ever, in any way call our attention to them. One 
American declared on oath before the judge that he 
had been robbed of his pocketbook which had among 
other money a “ ten foot” bill. The words for foot 
and dollar being quite similar and the august pres- 
ence of the judge disturbing a little his equanimity. 

The Cubans have a belief that if a person has 
passed some time in Cuba and then leaves he will 
certainly return. There is some subtle attraction that 
he-can’t resist. Be that as it may, the beauties of 


Cuba must be seen and her attraction experienced to 


be appreciated. Come all who want to, there is abun- 
dant room for stalwart young men and women here. 
Be sure to bring your “ grit” along. Cuba could 
easily support ten times the population which it has. 


For THr AMERICAN FRIEND. 


HOPES FULFILLED. 


“All that I’ve wished for I have had,” 
The lady quietly said; 

Some silver threads, Time’s tiny cords, 
Were resting on her head. 


“Some did not come just as I liked,” 
Her tones no plaint let fall, 

“And I have had to wait for some, 
But still I’ve had them all.” 


And much my words might echo hers, 
Life’s best gifts have been mine, 

Though mixed with griefs none can escape, 
For these I'll not repine. 


Some of my treasures very soon 
Slipped from my tender clasp; 

I laid them down, and then I held 
God’s hand in closer grasp. 


And some with me He still has left, 
Grown better day by day; 

And more I’m asking, which He’ll send 
In His appointed way. 


No bitter sorrow, probing deep, 
Can mar the coming years; 

The life that’s hid with Christ in God 
Has no rebellious tears. 


But brighter grows the onward way, 
Sweeter the peace, and sure 

The mercies gathered up for those 
Who to the end endure. 


ADELINE L. F. DANIELS. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Peal 
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KANSAS YEARLY MEETING. 


Lawrence, Kansas, is a town of about ten thousand 
inhabitants, situated on both sides of the Kaw River, 
some forty miles west of its junction with the Mis- 
souri. Most of the town is south of the river. Just 
west of its southern portion a high hill rises abruptly 
from the plain. This is Mt. Oread, and on its sum- 
mit the State University buildings are erected. From 
this promontory one can look for miles in every direc- 
tion. ‘The country is comparatively level and check- 
ered with fields, orchards, and groves. The valley is 
wide and fertile, and for the last half century has 
afforded homes for thrifty farmers. To the east and 
the north lies the city almost buried in trees. Scarce- 
ly a spire or housetop is visible. A little more than 
a mile to the east another small hill rises above the 
surrounding country, and on this stands a sober stone 
structure, the Friends’ Yearly Meeting House, the 
only building in full view. Here the Friends of 
Kansas gathered annually for a quarter of a century. 
Meanwhile many of them migrated westward in the 
State and southward into Oklahoma, thus so shifting 
the centre of Quaker population, that in 1897 the 
Yearly Meeting was held at Wichita in order to suit 
the convenience of a greater number. Since that 
time it has been held at Lawrence in the even years 
only. 

THE ANNUAL GATHERING, 

The thirty-fifth annual gathering opened Tenth 
month 12th, with a slightly imcreased attendance. 
Nearly everyone present seemed to be there for busi- 
ness, and the work of the meeting was transacted in 
one session short of the scheduled time. Interest was 
good throughout. 

The following actions are of general interest: 

Fifteen delegates, with alternates, were appointed 
ot attend the next Five Years Meeting. [The names 
of the delegates appeared in last week’s issue of Tue 
AMERICAN FRIEND. | 

The graft now being practiced by designing white 
men in unsettling several of the Indian tribes who 
live on the most valuable reservations in Indian Ter- 
ritory aroused considerable feeling, and a communica- 
tion was addressed to the Secretary of the Interior 
and Indian Commissioner, calling their attention to 
the matter, and protesting against it in the name of 
the 11 000 Friends of Kansas Yearly Meeting. 

Francis A. and Mary ©. Wright, and Elvira H. 
Parker were appointed delegates to the Richmond 
Missionary Conference, with full power to pledge the 
Yearly Meeting’ ssupport of any plan insuring equally 
efficient service in the mission fields now under the 
Yearly Meeting without involving additional expense. 

Subordinate meetings were directed to take a spe- 
cial offering the first Sabbath in each year, and for- 
ward the same to the Yearly Meeting’s treasurer, who 
is to keep the money as a Ministerial Preparation 
Fund, subject to the direction of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s "Evangelistic and Church Extension Board in 
the education of worthy young Friends needing as- 
sistance. 

In response to a communication from the Press 


Association of Baltimore Yearly Meeeting, it was 
rcommended “that Friends use every opportunity to 
discourage the publication of, and subscription to, all 


papers which are not morally pure in advertisement 


and illustration, as well as news items.” 

Visiting Friends were given ample opportunity to 
deliver their messages, and all seemed well pleased 
with the services. The following Friends presented 
minutes: ; 

Fred T. Coppock, Wm. L. Pearson, Susan B. Sis- 
son, Clark Brown, Eli H. Parisho, Marion E. and 
Mary J. Reisinger (worker), from Iowa; Clark Hosier 
and Oliver P. Gottschall, from Indiana; Raymond 
Holding, from Cuba; Rebecca Flagler and John T. 
Hadley, from Western; J. Walter Malone, Charles F. 
and Mollie Weigle (a worker), from Ohio; and 
Nathan T. Frame, Jesse H. and Carrie Harvey (a 
worker), from Wilmington. Robert W. Douglas and 
Henry Pickett, both from Indiana, were heartily wel- 
comed without minutes. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE FIELD. 


Kansas Friends are mostly farmers, little concerned 
about the larger social problems or the great indus- 
trial changes which affect them only remotely, but 
they are earnest and zealous for the truth, and apply 
themselves to their church affairs with a humble and 
hopeful spirit well becoming the followers of 
Fox. In most meetings where the membership can 
afford it some one is employed to devote much of his 
time to pastoral work. ‘There are 114 organized and 
45 unorganized meetings, with forty-four men and 
women located as pastors. Some of them do work 
in more than one meeting, but nearly half the con- 
gregations are without employed pastors, and fourteen 
meetings are without ministers. 

In nearly every community a Sabbath School is 
maintained the year around. This year 103 schools 
reported, in which 818 persons serve as officers and 
teachers. Some Friends in smaller meetings and 
some isolated Friends who take part in union schools 
were not reported, and are not counted in the above 
figures. Twenty-one Bible School conferences were 
held. ; 

Twenty Christian Endeavor Societies are doing 
much to develop young Friends for service in public 
meetings, and to arouse an interest in missions, but 
they attempt little in the way of preparation for dis- 
tinctively denominational work. The young peo- 
ple need to know more about the methods of Friends, 
and to have a clearer understanding of Quakerism in 
order to do as much for the Society as their talents 
warrant. The Yearly Meeting Christian Endeavor 
Union supports a field evangelist, for a part of the 
year, who visits old societies and organizes new ones. 
They expect to give largely to missionary work this 
year, and a few Quaker History Study Classes may 
be organized. Three Junior Societies reported 
“ Helping in Sabbath School.” 

Temperance, peace and home mission work is car- 
ried on by individual members; little is done through 
organized effort. At present the Friends in Okla- 
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homa and Indian Territory are making a heroic fight 


for State constitutional prohibition. 

The best-organized department of the . Yearly 
Meeting is its Evangelistic and Church Extension 
Work. ‘This is under the supervision of.an efficient 


committee, with a superintendent in the field who 


gives practically all his time to the work. Last year 
the superintendent traveled over eight thousand miles 
and visited 185 meetings. . One hundred and twenty- 
eight series of meetings were held, and over five hun- 


Re ak ees 


EY EE a SEE 
HAVILAND ACADEMY, 
The oldest Academy in the western part of the State. 


dred new members were received by request. The 
net gain for the year is 111, an increase of 10 per 
cent. 

The most hopeful feature is the educational de- 
partment. The five older academies report their con- 
dition “ excellent,” “ encouraging,” “good.” The en- 
rollment in every academy but one is larger than last 
year. ‘Two new academies were started during the 
year, one in Western Oklahoma, the other in South- 
western Kansas. They are located in neighborhoods 
where Friends have recently settled, and where a 
number of new members have been taken into the 
meeting. friends’ University reports improvement 
in nearly every department. More of the main 
building has been finished; the girls’ dormitory over- 
hauled, and the enrollment in the different schools 
increased. In Third month Andrew Carnegie offered 
to give the last half of an additional $50,000 endow- 
ment, providing the amount could be raised within 
one year. More than one-half of the first $25,000 
has already been subscribed. 

In surveying the field as a whole, many imperfec- 
tions appear, but much of the work is in the making, 
and things are moving in the right direction. 


PON, 


The failures in Christian life are not due to a lack 
of power, but to the failure to use the power that is 
in us.—G. F’. Pentecost. 


[Eleventh month 


PLATFORM OF THE MOHONK INDIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


The twenty-fourth annual Mohonki Indian Confer- 
ence, which is more properly called a conference of 
the Friends of Dependent Peoples, met at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., from the 17th to 19th of Ninth 
month. We give below the platform adopted by the 
conference. 


The work of this conference is to consider and ad- 
vise as to the present duties of our Government and 
our people in behalf of those peoples which are under 
our control, but are not yet fitted for self-government. 
It is the belief of this conference that such a condi- 
tion should not continue indefinitely. It should be 
the aim of our Government to develop these peoples 
by the processes of intellectual, moral and spiritual 
education into the exercise of full, self-governing citi- 
zenship, whether they be Indians, Eskimos, Porto 
Ricans or Filipinos. Much has been achieved al- 
ready to this end. This has been made for the first 
time in the history of subject peoples the accepted 
policy of the governing nation. We acknowledge 
gratefully the good work already accomplished by the 
President and his Cabinet, by Congress, by the offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy, and by a multitude of 
devoted men and women who have given their lives’ 
best service to uplifting those of other races. We be- 
lieve that these possessions have come into our hands, 
not that we may make them serve us, but that we may 
serve them. This is the primal principle of our duty, 
and we are to do this in no spirit of racial superiority, 
but in the faith what we have acquired and done they 
also may acquire and do, and that freedom and self- 
government are to be the ultimate right and posses- 
sion of all. 


Each step gained requires other steps to follow. 
This conference has made many recommendations, 
and has had the great pleasure of seeing many of them 
adopted. Without argument we now offer the fol- 
lowing further recommendations as to future policy, 
some of which we would have embodied in legislation, 
while others are submitted to the executive depart- 
ments or to individuals or organizations. 


We recommend the following steps of advance, in 
the general policy of our Government, towards our 
detached territories and possessions. 


That Congress segregate and devote to the use of 
our detached territories and possessions the revenues 
derived by the Federal Government therefrom, after 
paying the cost of administration. 


That it is the duty of the general government to 
assure the provision of an adequate school system, 
carried on so far as possible in the English language, 
for all children of school age in all our territories and 
insular possessions, and that where the local revenues 
do not suffice the cost be paid by the general govern- 
ment. 

In particular, we recommend for our Indian 
tribes: 

That the registration of all Indians with their fam- 
ily relationships be speedily completed at every 
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agency, and that the expense be paid by the Govern- 
ment. 


That the purpose of the Lacey Bill for the division 
of tribal funds into individual holdings be approved, 
and that such division be made effective as speedily 
as possible, and that Indians be paid their individual 
holdings as fast as they are able to learn the use of 
money. 


That in one or more of the larger Indian industrial 
training schools the course of study be so extended 
that graduates can pass from them into the agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges maintained in the 
States and Territories. 

That Congress by definite legislation prohibit the 
use of Indian trust funds by the Government for the 
instruction or support of Indian students in schools 
under ecclesiastical control. 

That we call the attention of the Christian churches 
and all other religious bodies to the urgent need of 
co-operation in promoting the spiritual uplifting of 
the Indians. 

In particular for Alaska we recommend: 

That Congress amend the law providing for the 
election of a delegate from Alaska, by giving citizen- 
ship and the right of suffrage to such native men of 
twenty-one years and upwards as can réad and write. 

That the general government provide an adequate 
system of industrial and day schools for the natives of 
Alaska, with compulsory attendance; and that it pro- 
vide for hospitals and sanitary care, and that such 
schools and also the care of the reindeer herds be kept 
under the charge of the Bureau of Education. 

That a sufficient number of courts be established 
in Alaska for the effective administration of justice. 

For Porto Rico we particularly recommend: 

That citizenship be conferred upon its people as 
recommended by the President. 

That industrial training be given a place in all ele- 
mentary schools, and that trade schools be established 
at convenient locations. 

That the need of hospitals, dispensaries and medical 
relief be called to the attention of those engaged in 
philanthropic work. 

In particular we recommend for Hawaii: 

That the customs dues lost to that territory by its 
annexation to the United States be restored to it, af- 
ter the expenses of administration are deducted, so 
that such funds may be used for education and for 
other local purposes. 

For the Philippines we particularly urge: 

That the bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives providing for reduction of the tariff be adopted 
by the Senate. 

That the system of civil government so wisely ere- 
ated by Congress be extended as rapidly as peaceful 
conditions may allow. 


The know-nothing, the do-nothing and the be- 
nothing scheme of life can only end in outer dark- 
ness and in ineffable distress.—J oseph Parker. 
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Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 11, 1906. 
JESUS IN GETHSEMANE. 
Matt. 26 : 36-50. 
GOLDEN TEXT: Not my will, but thine be done. 


e 
LESSON VI. 


Luke 22: 42. 
DaILy READINGS. 


Second-day, Eleventh mo. 5.—Jesus in Gethsemane. Matt. 26: 36-50. 
Third-day, Eleventh mo. 6.—Prayer and glory. Luke 9: 28-36. 
Fourth-day, Eleventh mo. 7.—The Man of sorrows. Mark 14: 32-42. 
Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 8.—Prayer and tears. Heb. 5: 1-9, : 
Sixth-day, Eleventh mo. 9.—Perfect through sufferings. Heb. 2: 10-18. 
Seventh-day, Eleventh mo, 10.—The will of God. Heb. 10: 1-10, 
First-day, Eleventh mo, 11,—Christ’sagony. Lnke 22: 39-46, 


Time.—Between midnight and two o’clock Friday 
morning. The day of the crucifixion. 

Place.—Gethsemane, a garden on one of the slopes 
of the Mount of Olives. The exact site of the garden 
is uncertain. 

Parallel passages—Mark 14: 32-52; Luke 22: 
39-53; John 18: 1-12, in part. 

The passages describing Christ in the garden of 
Gethsemane are to be read as they stand, without 
attempting to explain how it was needful for Him to 
pass through such an experience. 


“Our human touch did on Him pass, 
And with our touch, our agony.” 


36. “Then.” Probably about midnight. “ Geth- 
sem-a-ne.” Literally, an old-press. This was in a 
garden, or olive orchard (John 18: 1.) “ Yonder.” 
Farther into the garden. 

37. Peter, James, and John, who had been with 
Him on the Mount of Transfiguration, were now to: 
be His companions in the Valley of Humiliation. 
“ Sorrowful.” The word here, as those used in the: 
other accounts, expresses great depth of anguish. 

38. “ Watch with me.” He longed for human 
sympathy. 

39. “He went a little farther.” After all, the 
depths of anguish must be borne alone. Luke says, 
“He went a stone’s throw.” ‘ This cup.” A cup 
holds something to drink. The metaphor is clear. 
The “cup” in this instance was the death and the 
accompanying anguish which awaited Him. From 
the human side He prayed not to be relieved of His: 
mission, but that it might be accomplished in some 
other way if it were possible; yet if it were not possi- 
ble he was ready for the sacrifice and suffering. . He: 
knew what was involved. He shrank from it, but 
was ready to endure all His Father willed. 

40. * Sleeping.” Sorrow not infrequently begets: 
sleep. Weak as was “ their flesh,” they should have 
been superior to physical infirmity. “ Peter.” The 
confident one. See Matt. 26:35. “One hour.” A 
general expression for a short time. If you cannot 
be on the watch for a short time, how will you act in 
greater and longer tests. 

41. “Watch and pray” ete. “ Prayer without 
watching is hypocrisy, and watching without prayer 
is presumption.” 

43. Notwithstanding the kindly but sorrowful 
admonition they failed a second time. 
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44> This tine’ Fe did nbt: rouse thee “a. third 


time,” showing the intensity of His feeling, and also, 
doubtless, to be re-assured that He had made no mis- 
take. At some time during this period of trial and 
prayer Luke tells us (22: 43) “ there appeared unto 
him an angel from heaven strengthening him.” Luke 
also says, ‘‘ His sweat became as it were great drops 
of blood falling down upon the ground,” showing the 
intensity of the anguish. ; 

45, 46. These verses seem rather contradictory in 
statement. First the disciples are told to “ sleep on ” 
and then to “rise.”’ Several explanations have been 
given. One of the most satisfactory is by Robertson 
in his sermon, “ The irreparable past.” ‘ The prin- 
ciple contained in ‘sleep on now’ is this, that the 
past is irreparable, and after a certain moment wak- 
ing will do no good. You may improve the future, 
the past is gone beyond recovery; so far as the hope 
of altering goes, you may sleep on and take your 
rest.... But there was no sickly lingering over the 
irreparable. Our Master’s words are the words of 
one who had fully recognized the hopelessness of His 
position, but yet manfully and calmly had numbered 
His resources and scanned His duties, and then 
braced up His mind to meet the exigencies of His 
situation with no passive endurance: the moment was 
come for action—‘ Rise, let us be gomg.’... Christ 
impressed two things on His Apostles’ minds: 1. 
The duty of Christian earnestness— Rise’ ; 2. The 
duty of Christian energy—‘ Let us be going.’ ” “ He 
is at hand that betrayeth me.” Judas. 

47, 48. All four of the evangelists describe the 
arrest of Jesus. There are discrepancies in their ac- 
counts, but none of great importance. Perhaps the 
greatest difference is in the order of events. The 
accounts of Matthew and John are the fullest and 
these should be carefully compared. Judas would 
seem to have gone from the room of the supper 
directly to the rulers and led them to believe that the 
opportunity of apprehending Jesus had come. John 
(18: 1) tells how Judas came to know of the place of 
Christ’s retreat. “One of the twelve,’? mentioned 
probably for the sake of emphasis, and to leave no 
doubt of the depth of the treachery—it was one who 
had been chosen by the Master to be near Him. “ A 
great multitude.” Probably (1), the Temple guards, 
(Compare John 7: 32; Acts 4: 1-3); (2) some 
Roman soldiers who had been furnished at the re- 
quest of the Sanhedrim; see John 18: 3-12, where 
the words used rather imply “ soldiers ” than Temple 
guards. (3), servants of the high-priest (verse 51); 
and (4), some of the priests and elders themselves 
who came to make sure the plan would be carried 
out. (Luke 22: 52.) According to John they were 
provided not only with swords and staves, but also 
with lanterns and torches. Judas led the way (Luke 
22: 47), and fixed upon a signal by which they 
should know their victim.” This was doubtless on 
account of its being night when faces were not easily 
distinguishable. 

49. “ A Judas kiss”? has from that time been an 
expression to denote the basest act of treachery. 


50. “Friend, do. that for which thou art come.” 
R. V. The word “ Friend” was a usual epithet in 
greeting an acquaintance, and may mean nothing 
more than that here, in which case the sentence 
might read simply, “On what business are you 
here?” but compare Luke 22: 48. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


“Oh, watch and pray, 
Lest enemies assail, 
And, when the evil days draw on, 
Your faith give way and fail. 
Watch, then, and pray! 
See the dark tempter’s snare! 
He lurks to smite, or to seduce; 
Oh, watch, then, unto prayer! ” 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH ELEVENTH, 1906. 


CHRIST’S LIFE—xXI. HIS SORROWS AND 
HOW HE BORE THEM. 
John 11 : 30-38 ; Isa. 53: 3-5, 

Second-day, Eleventh mo. 5.—A refuge in God. Ps. 9: 1-9. 

Third-day, Eleventh mo. 6.—A comforting promise. Isa. 48; 1-7. 

Fourth-day, Eleventh mo. 7,—The broken-hearted. Isa. 61: 1-11. 

Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 8.—Blessings for griefs. Matt. 5: 3-6, 10-12. 

Sixth-day, Eleventh mo. 9.—God of all comfort. 2 Cor. 1: 3-7. 

Seventh-day, Eleventh mo, 10.—‘‘Another Comforter.”’ John 16:6, 7; 20-28. 

“The love of Christ which passeth knowledge ” no- 
where more exceeds the bounds of human comprehen- 
sion than in this—that He took up the burden of our 
sorrows and acquainted Himself with our griefs. The 
prophet wrote understandingly of the nature of God 
when He said that in all Israel’s affliction He was 
afflicted, but for the revelation of that nature Jesus’ 
life is the ample and complete manifestation. 

At the tomb of Lazarus the bystanders could but 
mark the love that went out, not only to the house- 
hold of Bethany, but doubtless also to the needy 
world, for He was here face to face with the last ene- 
my—the boast and stronghold of the adversary and 
the seal of his power. Here was type and token of 
ages of sorrow, until death be put under foot, and He 
was bearing the burden of the race. 

What held Him to the task? For it was no light 
thing to drink the bitter cup of a world’s grief. But 
one force could have sufficed for such mighty compul- 
sion. Fear and weakness yielding to a superior power 
could not have been the cause. Only a being whose 
nature transcended such limitations as these could 
have endured so great an ordeal. Love that looked 
to victory and deliverance for the sons to be brought 
by Him to glory was at once His compulsion and His 
support. From this we know how He bore His sor- 
rows. 

Even so He rested back on the Father in agonizing 
prayer until the strength-giving angel stood and min- 
istered unto Him. Sorrow borne is better than sor- 
row escaped, if we bear it in the spirit of submission 
and dependence on the Father. Acquainteship with 
Him is the height of human privilege, and the cost of 
sorrow is well repaid if its fruitage shall be the beati- 
tudes of which our Lord assures us. 
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Shall we pray, then, “Send grief and pain”? I 
think we will be wise to let our Great Physician pre- 
scribe, neither rashly desiring nor weakly shunning 
the “fellowship of His sufferings.” But as we re- 
member that even the Son was made perfect through 
suffering, we will count it a privilege to walk with 
Him, even in the valley of the shadow. Nor can we 
plead that Jesus knew the purpose of His 
Gethsemane, and so had a sustenance that we lack. 
Paul had no limits to his conception of the faithful 
God, who, with every trial, provides also the way of 
escape. The abiding comforter is no less an assur- 
ance of a purpose in our Gethsemane than of com- 
panionship in it. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


The Friends at Newberg, Oregon, recently sent a box of sup- 
plies to the Alaska missionaries. 


Walter R. Miles, a graduate of Pacific College, Class of ’06, 
is now a student at Earlham College. 


The Christian Endeavorers of Earlham, Iowa, have subscribed 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars for mission work the com- 
ing year. 


The Friends at Earlham, Iowa, have assumed the responsi- 
bility of Sada Stanley’s support in Jamaica. She is a member 
at Earlham meeting. 


President Robert L. Kelly is spending the week of Tenth 
month 29th to Eleventh month 3d at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., lectur- 
ing in the teachers’ institute. 


R. Esther Smith, of California, was to have started as mis- 
sionary to Guatemala the 31st ult. George Taylor succeeds her 
as superintendent of the Mission Board. 


New Providence meeting, at New Providence, Ia., is charac- 
terized by well-attended services. The prayer meeting, Bible 
school and Christian Endeavor have a good company of young 
people. i 


The Christian Endeavorers in the meeting at Des Moines, Ia., 
entertained the church at the home of the pastor, Charles W. 
Sweet, on Thursday evening, the 22d ult. It was a very pleas- 
ant occasion. 


Arthur B. and Edna H. Chilson, now members of Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, were liberated for service in Dublin and Lon- 
don Yearly Meetings, which they expect to visit hext spring, 
en route for their mission field in Africa. 


Truman C. Kenworthy, who has faithfully served the meet- 
ing at Damascus, Ohio, as pastor for the past three years, has 
been chosen for the same work another year. He also con- 
tinues in charge of the Biblical Department in the Academy. 


Levi Mills, who was in attendance at the Penn Day celebra- 
tion of Penn College, preached at the chapel on the evenings of 
the 12th and 13th ult., and twice on First-day. His many 
friends were glad to meet him again and listen to his earnest 
words. 


New Providence. Academy, Iowa, is enjoying a prosperous 
year. The enrollment for the fall term has reached one hun- 
dred, which is the largest in its history. Prof. A. F. Styles is 
principal; Mary P. Michener and Edith Smith are the assistant 
instructors. 


Gilbert and Anna Farr recently concluded their pastoral 
work at “H” Street meeting, Oskaloosa, after two years of 
faithful service. Anna Farr has been appointed organizer of 
the W. F. M. S., and will devote some time to work among the 
meetings of Iowa Yearly Meeting. 


The State W. C. T. U. Convention of Oregon was held at 
Newberg, Tenth month Ist to 4th, with one hundred delegates 
and visitors. This convention was one of the best ever held in 
the State. Lucia Faxon Addition was re-elected president, and 
attended the World’s Convention at Boston the 17th to 22d. 


Watseka Monthly Meeting, Tll., was held the 18th ult. The 
business was transacted in unity ‘and love. The standing com- 


Pinittens for the year were appointed. A very interesting part of 
the meeting was the reception of seven new members, one by 
letter from another denomination, six by request—three young 
men and four young women, who give promise of being useful 
members. 


A very significant evangelistic effort is in progress in Rich- 
mond, Ind., in which all Protestant Churches are participating. 
Services are held simultaneously in all the churches. Alfred 
T. Ware and Allen Jay are at East Main Street. John L. Kit- 
trell and Josephus Hoskins are assisting Clarence M. Case and 
the other workers at South Eighth Street, and President Albert 
J. Brown is assisting at Earlham College. 


John M. Watson, who is well known to Friends in all parts 
of America and who has been a member of Kansas Yearly 
Meeting for many years expects soon to move his membership 
to Wilmington Yearly Meeting. Kansas Friends felt that a 
word of appreciation was due him for his long and faithful ser- 
vice among them, as missionary and minister, and they di- 
rected the clerk of the yearly meeting to write him a letter 
expressing this sense of appreciation. 


President Robert L. Kelley delivered an address before the 
students of Purdue University, at La Fayette, Ind., the 17th 
ult. The student publication, The Purdue Exponent, says: 
“There have indeed been few speakers before Purdue audiences 
who held the attention and interest of all so well. He illus- 
trated his talk by many anecdotes, and had his auditors roar- 
ing with laughter much of the time. His general theme was 
the value of good physical development, which is required as 
the foundation for an active brain.” 


Friends of Newberg, Oregon, are greatly pleased to know 
that after resting the greater part of the summer in the moun- 
tains, Herbert S. Cash intends to return to resume his pastoral 
work, The annual college sermon was preached on the 5th ult. 
by President Edwin McGrew to a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. “ Behold the Man” was the text, and a portrayal of the 
man of Galilee was given, in which were emphasized the qualities 
of sincerity and honesty, unselfishness, true humility, dignity, 
charity, tenderness and moral courage, The sermon was a most 
inspiring one. Caleb Jenkins spoke in the evening. 


One of the most promising new centers for Friends in the 
West is at Fowler, Kansas. Some of the Friends who have 
recently bought land. here are: H. H. Townsend, of North 
Branch, Kansas; Herbert Newby, of Ashland, Kan.; Charles 
Bently, of Topeka, Kan.; A. B. Roberts, Paton, Ia.; William 
Hanlon, of Wichita, Kan.; Fred Johnson, of Hopewell, Kan.; 
William Bond, of Haviland, Kan.; W. V. Culver, of Wichita, 
Kan.; James Mendenhall, Wichita, Kan.; A. J. George, Wichita, 
Kan.; President Edmund Stanley, of Wichita; Milton Ken- 
worthy, of Haviland. In a recent revival held in Fowler eigh- 
teen applied for membership with Friends. 


The anniversary of the birth of William Penn fell upon First- 
day this year, and was observed at Penn College upon the day 
following, Tenth month 15th. A large company of the friends of 
the college gathered with the students at the chapel at the usual 
chapel hour. The meeting was presided over by Hon. A. F. N. 
Hambleton, president of the Board of Trustees, who gave a 
most interesting review of Penn College since the days of the 
school started at Spring Creek, about three miles east of Oska- 
loosa, Levi Mills, of Wilmington, Ohio, delivered a thoughtful 
and interesting address, in which he reviewed the life of Wil- 
liam Penn, and applied his principles and the lessons from his 
life work to modern conditions. Ellison R. Purdy spoke of 
the “ Twentieth Century Penn,” and the spirit of vision, of en- 
terprise and of devotion needed, that the college might fulfill 
its mission. One of the happy features of this interesting ses- 
sion was the announcement that the subscription of ten thou- 

sand dollars for the building of a gymnasium had been com- 
pleted and that the foundation would be laid this fall. The 
upper story of this building will be used for halls for the lit- 
erary societies, and will do much toward relieving the conges- 
tion in the main building. Much credit is due to the students 
of the college who have. worked faithfully in raising money; 
also to the financial agent, Prof. Elmer H. Gifford, who has been 
working persistently and effectively for the interests of the 
college, “and pressing this and other ‘needs of the college before 
the attention of Iowa Friends, and to Friends generally, who 
have contributed liberally of their means. 


The Missionary Conference convened at Richmond Fourth- 
day last week. It included representatives from the different 
yearly meetings, also from the African Industrial Mission 
Board, the Philadelphia Mission Board and American Friends’ 
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-Christian Endeavor Union. From the local press we learn that 
the roll call of delegates showed that every yearly meeting on 


the American continent engaged in mission work was repre-. 


sented, although some of them had but one delegate. The dele- 
_gates in attendance are as follows: Representing the American 
Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions, Thomas C. Brown, Mahalah 
Jay, James Carey, Jr., Charles S. Wright; Friends’ Missionary 
Advocate, Eliza C. Armstrong; New York Yearly Meeting, 
Carolena M. Wood, William C. Taber, William A. Battey, Geo. 
D. Hilyard, Alfred Busselle; New England, Timothy B. Hussey, 


Mead A. Kelsey; California, Clara Tebbetts; Canada, Phoebe J. 


Wright, Sarah R. Ianson; North Carolina, Eli Reece; Wilming- 
ton, Sydney M. Bailey, John Shackleford, Edgar H. Stranahan; 
Ohio, Martha W. Stanley, Isaac Stratton, Edward Mott, Eliza- 
‘beth W. Ward, Alice M. Terrell; Iowa, Emma F. Coffin, Charles 
S. White; Western, Morton C. Pearson, Martha E. Newlin, 
Murray 8. Kenworthy; Oregon, Mary E. K. Edwards; Balti- 
more, James Carey, Jr., Horace V. Easterling; Indiana, Benja- 
min Johnson, Phariba Stephens, E. Gurney Hill, Elbert Russell, 
Ethel K. Calvert; Kansas, Francis A. Wright, Mary C. Wright; 
Philadelphia Foreign Missions, Mary Morton Haines, Caroline 
N. Rhoads; African Industrial Mission Board, Emma B. Ma- 
‘lone, P. W. Raidabaugh, Charles Francisco, Arthur Chilson; 
Missionaries, Arthur and Edna H. Chilson, Africa; Sylvester 
Jones, Cuba; Edgar and Clara Morgan, Mexico; Christian En- 
-deavor Union, Alfred.T. Ware. W.C. Taber, of New York, was 
made permanent chairman. Edgar H. Stranahan, of Wilming- 
ton, vice-chairman, and Mary M. Haines, of Philadelphia, sec- 
retary. A full account will appear later. 


The following is a list of the meetings employing pastors in 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, together with the names of the pas- 
itors: 

Buffalo, Stark and Middleton—Samuel A. Jackson. 

La Harpe and Center Hill—John A. Loughlin. 

Barclay—Stella Hammond. 

Emporia—Susie Fox Wilcox. 

Cottonwood—Zimri Stubbs. 

Fruitland—Cyrus Hawkins. 

East Buckeye—Amy B. Hawkins. 

Homestead, Lookout and Pleasant Valley—Lydia Men- 
denhall. 

Farm Ridge—Enos Puckett. 

Elk River—Anna Puckett. 

Mt. Taber—David B. McFarland. 

Antioch—Burton Hoskinson. 

La Fayette—John R. Cook. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Jesse I. Phillips. 

Spring Grove—Nellie Harris. 

Edgewood—Isaac L. Pitts. 

Hesper—John G. Mills. 

‘Chalk Mound and Paradise—Henry Dalrymple. 

Dale and Pleasant View—Bertha Stubbs. 

-Washington—Lealdes Mardock. 

Argonia—D, Amos Outland. 

University (Wichita )—Oscar Moon. 

North End Mission (Wichita)—Edith Stanton. 

Rose Hill—Jesse W. Wilmore. 

‘Tecumseh and Tyner, Okla.—Jesse Coppock. 

Union and Happy Hill, Okla.—Absalom Knight. 

Alba, Mo.—Arthur J. Haworth. 

‘Stella, Okla.—Nathan Brown. 

‘Cherokee, Okla.—Charles Lescault. 

Bethel and Liberty, Okla.—William L. George. 

Alva, Okla.—Florence Smith. 

‘Ringwood, Okla.—-Isaae Davis. 

‘Coldwater, Okla.—R. Paton Cox. 

McGetric, Cheyenne, Prairie Bell, Diller, Siple, Okla.— 
Newton Walker. 

Siloam, Okla.—Lodi Bonser. 

‘Glade, Okla.—John F, Mardock. 

Sterling—Eusebia S. Couch. 

Spring River—Elwood Haworth. 

Ramona, I. T.—J. A. Griffiths. 

Vera, I. T.—Henry B. Rush. 

Elwood and Arapahoe, Neb.—Saul Stanfield. 

‘Glen Elder and Fairview—Aaron McKinney. 

Valley Queen, Okla—Isaac Frazier. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease; 
‘Take from our souls the strain and stress; 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy Peace. 
—Whittier. 


BORN. 


Morrison.—l'o Dr. Nelson and Bertha Morrison, Newberg, 
Oregon, Tenth month 14th, 1906, a daughter. 


RaNGE.—To George and Mary Range, Newberg, Oregon, Tenth 
month 4th, 1906, a son. 


REYNOLDS.—To Herbert W. and Fanny O. Reynolds, High 
Falls, N. C., Tenth month 17th, 1906, a son, Joshua Paul. 


MARRIED. 


BALES—VAN Dorn.—At Newburg, Oregon, Tenth month 3d, 
1906, Ethel May Van Dorn and William Ernest Bales. 


MILLS—BaxtTER.—At Newberg, Oregon, Tenth month 34d, 
1906, Ella Baxter and Warner Mills. 


Mirits—Davis.—At the home of the bride, Winchester, Ind., 
Tenth month 24th, 1906, George Robert Mills and Ada Ruth 
Davis. They will reside in Winchester. 


DIED. 


Butut.—At East Farnham, Province of Quebec, Canada, Ninth 
month 17th, 1906, Hosea Bull, aged nearly 84 years. He was a 
lifelong member with Friends. 


CorLiss.—Near Emily, Minnesota, Eighth month 21st, 1906, 
Carrie E. Corliss, daughter of Jonathan and Azuba Beede, aged 
63 years. She was formerly of New Hampshire, and was a 
birthright member with Friends. 

DupLEY.—Emily E. Dudley died at the home of her son, 
Howard, in Caldwell, Idaho, Eighth month 31st, at the age of 
86 years. She was a lifelong member of Friends and an elder 
for nearly fifty years. She was clerk of both the monthly and 
quarterly meeting of Vassalboro, Me., for many years. She 
was a woman of great intellectual ability, and highly esteemed 
for her strong Christian character. 


Hapiey.—Near Farmridge meeting, Kansas, Malinda, wife 
of Simon H. Hadley, in her 79th year. In her early days she 
was a member of the Methodist Church, but united with 
Friends about twenty years ago. 


Heracock.—At Newberg, Oregon, Raymond M. Heacock, son 
of William and Ruth Heacock, aged 5 years. 


HuppLeston.—At her home in Dublin, Ind., Tenth month 7th, 
1906, Emily Ann Huddleston, aged nearly 78 years. She united 
with Friend’ over 50 years ago. She lived a consistent Chris- 
tian life. 


MENDENHALL.—At his residence, near Deep River Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Guilford County, North Carolina, Eighth 
month 28th, 1906, Elihu E. Mendenhall, a beloved elder of Deep 
River Particular Meeting, aged over 89 years. 


Nicnotson.—At her residence, 1305 McCulloh Street, Balti- 
more, on Seventh-day, Tenth month 20th, 1906, Mary B. Nich- 
olson, wife of John Nicholson, in the 70th year of her age. She 
was an active member and an elder of Baltimore Meeting. 


RAIDABAUGH.—At her home in Plainfield, Ind., Tenth month 
15th, 1906, in the 22d year of her age, Helen EK. Raidabaugh, 
daughter of Peter W. and Sarah W. Raidabaugh. 


AN INWARD STILLNESS. 


Let us then labor for an inward stillness, 

An inward stillness and an inward healing. 
That perfect silence where the lips and heart 

Are still, and we no longer entertain 
Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opinions. 

But God alone speaks in us, that we may know 
His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 

That we may do his will, and do that only. 

—H. W. Longfellow. 
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“\ President Roosevelt expects to start 
on his trip to the Isthmus of Panama 
next week. The battleships Washington 
and Tennessee have been commissioned 
as escorts. It will take him about six 
days to make the trip to the Isthmus, 
and a like time to return. 


NOTICE. 


Many of our readers will be inter- 
ested in the program of the Philadelphia 
University Extension Lectures for the 
season of 1906-1907. The Central sec- 
tion has arranged four courses: The 
first course is six illustrated lectures by 
Lewis U. Wilkinson on “Social Condi- 
tions in Modern England.” ‘This course 
begins the 13th of Eleventh month, and 
continues weekly for six consecutive 
weeks. Lewis U. Wilkinson is a recent 
graduate of Cambridge University, and 
his lectures were received with much 
favor in New York last year. Three 
courses will be given by W. Hudson 
Shaw. The first six on “Italian Cities ” 
will begin First month 8th. Then a 
series of six lectures will be given on 
“Rome in the Middle Ages.” Both of 
these courses are Third-day evening lec- 
tures. A fourth course on “Imperial 
Rome” will begin First month 7th, and 
eontinue for six consecutive weeks. 
These are Second-day afternoon lectures, 
W. Hudson Shaw, of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, comes to the United States for the 
sixth time this winter. He is unques- 
tionably the foremost University Exten- 
sion lecturer in England. He is almost 
equally as well known in this country, 
and has delivered eighty courses of lec- 
tures during his visits to Philadelphia and 
vieinity. No lecturer has accomplished 
here more surely and acceptably the 
purposes of University Extension than 
W. Hudson Shaw, and his return this 
season will be a source of gratification 
to the many thousands who have lis- 
tened to him in other seasons. Season 
or course tickets can be secured from the 
Association’s local centre at Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. 


SOME TIME. 


Last night, my darling, as you slept 
I thought I heard you sigh, 

And to your little crib I crept, 
And watched a space thereby; 

And when I stooped and kissed your 

brow, 

For O! I love you so— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


Some time when, in a darkened place, 
Where others come to weep, 

Your eyes shall look upon a face 
Calm in eternal sleep; 

The voiceless lips, the wrinkled brow, 
The patient smile shall show— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


Look backward then into the years, 
And see me here to-night; 

See, O, my darling! how my tears 
Are falling as I write; 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But some time you shall know. 


—KHugene Field. 


“For My sake” press with loving pa- 
tience onward, ; 
Although the race be “hard, the battle 


long; 
Within thy Father’s house are many 
mansions, ; 
There thou shalt rest and join the vic- 
tor’s song, 


“For My sake” let the harsh word die 
unuttered 
That trembles on the swift, impetuous 
tongue; ' 
“For My sake” check the quick, rebel- 
lious feeling 
Which rises when thy brother does 
thee wrong. 


Three little words, but full of tenderest 
meaning ; 
Three little words the heart can 
searcely hold; 
Three little words, but on their import 
dwelling 
What wealth of boundless love do they 
unfold! 


“For My sake” cheer the suffering, help 


the needy; 
On earth this was My work; I give it 
thee; j 
If thou wouldst. follow in thy Master’s 
footsteps, 
Take up thy cross and meekly learn 
of Me. 
And if in coming days the world revile 
thee, 
If “for My sake” thou suffer pain or 
loss, 


Bear on, faint heart, thy Master went 
before thee, 
They only wear His crown who share 
His cross. 
—WSelected. 


STRICTLY GERM PROOF. 


The Antiseptic Baby and the Prophylac- 
tic Pup 

Were playing in the garden when the 
Bunny gambolled up; 

They looked upon the Creature with a 
loathing undisguised— 

It wasn’t Disinfected and it wasn’t Ster- 
ilized. 

They said it was a Microbe and a Hotbed 
of Disease; 

They steamed it in a vapor of a thousand 
odd degrees ; 

They froze it in a freezer that was cold 
as Banished Hope. 

And washed it in permanganate with car- 
bolated soap. 

In sulphurretted hydrogen they steeped 
its wiggly ears; 

They trimmed its frisky whiskers with a 
pair of hard-boiled shears; 

They donned their rubber mittens, anv” 
they took it by the hand 

And “lected it a member of the Fumi- 
gated Band. 

There‘s not a Micrococcus in the garden 
where they play; 

They swim in pure iodoform a dozen 

times a day; 

And each imbibes his rations from a 
Hygienic Cup— 

The Bunny and the Baby and the 
Prophylactic Pup. 

—Woman’s Home Companion. 


“Faith is not a closed window; it is an 
open door.” 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Healthful cream of tartar, derived solely 
from grapes, refined to absolute purity, 
is the active principle of every pound 
of Royal Baking Powder. 

Hence it is that Royal Baking 
Powder renders the. food -remarkable 


both for its fine flavor and healthfulness. 


No alum, no phosphate— 
which are the principal ele- 
ments of the so-called cheap 
baking powders and which 
are derived from _ bones, 
rock and sulphuric acid. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
Telephone 


1313 Vine Sf., Philadelphia 


LIMITED MADNESS. 


Angelina: “If I were to die to-morrow, 
dear, would you be very much upset ?” 

Edwin: “I should nearly go mad.” 

Angelina: “ Would you marry again? ” 

Edwin: “No. I shouldn’t be quite so 
mad as that ! ”—Judy (London). 


“Tt is easy to forgive imaginary ene- 
mies.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘““The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadvere 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c, Cash with order. 


WANTED. —A girl about 12 years old who would 
be contented in a home where love and kindness 
are more plentiful than money. Please write, 
giving full particulars, to Julius Folger, 8. Frank- 
fort, Mich. 


WANTED.—A friend having a pleasant home 
would like an elderly lady to board, or would care 
for partial invalid ; one wishing a permanent home 

referred. Address, M. D. Stokes, Berlin Avenue, 

{addonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of alife time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia, 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 
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OUR Gutlounes 


35 5 YE EA RS HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 
Our splended system has developed out of this vast 
experience. Our first mortgages upon homes in 
Eastern Kansas will net you six per cent., and 

here is no better security on earth. Responsible 
agents wanted. Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas, 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING- Prices moderate 
MARY M. KITE 


40% Lippincott Building. 12th and Filber{ Sts., Phila, 


{ Beli, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : { Keystone Race 70-09 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day schools, 
classes, reading circles, etc., by Professor Carl 
Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. Five 
cents per copy at the office of the 


Young Friends’ Association Building 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 66 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


KITCHEN OUTFITS 


Particularly, and all 


House Furnishing Goods 
AT LOW PRICES 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch adver- 
tisement in “The American Friend” is 
only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 for 
six months, or $36.40 for a year, inserted 
every week. Correspondence with ad- 
vertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
ro1o Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A LIST FOR 
BABY’S MOTHER 


ABY’S winter outfit is very 
important. It must be, above 

all things, warm—yet not thick, 
heavy or cumbersome. It must 
be comfortable, it must wear well, 
and, as a rule, its cost must not be 


excessive. We have thought of 
all these things and planned most 
carefully to meet them. 

Mothers can shop in our Babies’ 
Bazaar confident that the world’s 


best is brought to them at lowest 
possible prices. Just a few hints: 


LONG COATS AT $1.50— Bedford 
cord, the deep cape trimmed with fancy 
braid. 


SHORT COATS, $2.25—Of Bedford 
cord, made with yoke and cape trimmed 
with’ pretty ribbon and braid. Sizes 6 
months, 1 and 2 years. 


WOOLEN SWEATERS, $1.50—But- 
toned down front, belted, red, navy, 
white; 1, 2and3 years, 


WOOLEN TOQUES, 25c.—All-white, 
or trimmed with pink and blue. 


WOOLEN LEGGINS, $1.00—White, 
hand-knit. 
SILK-AND-WOOL=-=MITTENS — 25c, 


SACQUES, 25c.—Made of daisy cloth, 
epee pink or blue crocheted 
edges 


CROCHETED CAPS, 85c.—Silk-and- 
wool, ribbon-trimmed. 


rgd GO Mee & Clothier 


CHAIRS Rushe ‘teaesy CHAIRS: Rushed #88. 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on Ag at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 
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Debtors know how 


interest consumes them. 
Wise men know how in- 
terest works for them. 
One of the best illustra- 


tions of the latter is an 
investment policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 
Pacific and Michigan Avenues ; 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for bookiet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


William S. 7 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S.15th Street Philadelphia 


Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


Please mention “The American 
Friend” when answering advertisements, 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Gffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


Surplus, belonging to peri k Ghccorarct aes ius eaine 


capital stock ian 


. ° 7,495,933.28 


THeorpOretees Third month 22, 1865, Charter Perpetual. 


GNSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest Is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR. 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins, Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Offiecr 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

C, WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T, WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 
FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 


JAMES WOOD, 
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TO GOD WHO GIVES THE VICTORY. 


Lord, I thank Thee who hast wounded, for the mercy that 
abounded, 
For the multitudinous mercy flowing forward like a 
sed. 
For the deeps that rolling oer me arched into an arm that 
bore me, 
For the thunder-step of tume that woke Thy peace, 


PormM.—Mohonk Lake ............. 724 
Mary Amy Gifford. 


WOON ee Ne Ne 


The Child and the Church ......... 724 
Stanley R. Yarnall. 


! eternity. 
What Fruits from the Study of And I thank Thee that the thunder never woke one word 
Ja 0g ae Ree 726 of wonder, 
Edith CO. Moon. Only hushed the murmurous thought and drove rebel- 
lion far away, 
es That the wrath revealed outside me showed a rest where 
I might hide me 
(38 Till the mward clouds rejoined the outer darkness 
: black as they. 


American Friends’ Missionary Con- 


ero. Sc. , cake tte dae els a. (eas 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON ............ 729 


Rigiiet Forel lth. mats18th, 1908: Therefore Thee I praise forever, merciful Taker, mighty 


Giver, 
Taking to give, and giwing none but Thou to take 
away, 
And tf darker clouds encrust Thee, though Thow slay 
me, I will tr Thee, 
For Thy hurt is simple healing, and Thy darkness 
simple day. 


CHRISTIAN TOW o/7: ee 730 
Topic for 11th mo. 18th, 1906. 


BEREPEPONDENCE ooo 5 a0 suis owe pacdes 730 


R. W. Barsour. 


THINGS OF INTEREST AMONG OUR- 
ee Sa a a 731 
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Events and Comments. 


The prospect of the appointment of 
another New Yorker on the Cabinet calls 
attention to the fact that the Empire 
State will have three members. This is 
an undue proportion, since it is one-third 
of the Cabinet. 


The directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company have declared a 7 per 
cent. annual dividend on their stock. 
This action is a surprise to many, since 
they have been borrowing heavily for 
improvements. It is also reported that 
they will advance the wages of all em- 
ployes 10 per cent. the first of the year. 
This will mean a monthly increase in pay 
of $1,000,000. 


® HARD TO SEE 


Even When the Facts About Coffee Are 
Plain. 


It is curious how people will refuse to 
believe what one can clearly see. 

Tell the average man or woman that 
the slow but cumulative poisonous effect 
of caffeine—the alkaloid in tea and cof- 
fee—tends to weaken the heart, upset 
the nervous system and cause indiges- 
tion, and they may laugh at you if they 
don’t know the facts. 

Prove it by science or by practical 
demonstration in the recovery of coffee 
drinkers from the above conditions, and 
a large per cent. of the human family 
will shrug their shoulders, take some 
ae and—keep on drinking coffee or 

ea. 

“Coffee never agreed with me nor with 
several members of our _ household,” 
writes a lady. “It enervates, depresses 
and creates a feeling of languor and 
heaviness. It was only by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum that we discov- 
ered the cause and cure of these ills. 

“The only reason, I am sure, why 
Postum is not used altogether to the ex- 
clusion of ordinary coffee is, many per- 
sons do not know and do not seem will- 
ing to learn the facts and how to pre- 
pare this nutritious beverage. There’s 
only one way—according to directions— 
boil it fully 15 minutes. Then it is de- 
licious.” Name given by Postum Oo., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 


“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


“There’s a reason.” 


The largest shipment of apples ever 
taken out of Boston by a European liner 
has just been carried by the Cunard 
steamship Ivernia, which had on board 
26,000 barrels. The nearest approach to 
that total was carried by the Leyland 
liner Bohemian for Liverpool on the 9th 
—13,446 barrels. 


It seems that President Roosevelt is 
determined to break the precedent set by 
his predecessors—that no President shall 
go on foreign soil while in office. We 
understand that President Amador, of 
Panama, has invited him to attend a re- 
ception and banquet in his honor. The 
reception will take place in the palace, 
about one and one-half miles from the 
Canal Zone. The President will accept 
the invitation. . 


Commander Robert E. Peary, of the 
United States Navy, who made an at- 
tempt to reach the North Pole this sum- 
mer, has been heard from. He is prob- 
ably returning. The message comes 
from Hopedale, Labrador. He got within 
two hundred and three miles of the Pole. 
This is the nearest approach yet 
achieved, but it lacks considerable of 
reaching the goal. 


The Wireless Telegraphy Conference, 
which met in Berlin last week, perfected 
a plan for the inter-communication of 
radio-telegraphy between all systems. 
Great Britain and Italy are expected to 
make some reservations to protect their 
concessions to pioneer inventors, but a 
more universal scheme of communication 
will soon be put into practice. The con- 
vention decided to use the term “ radio- 
teleoraphy ” in defining this new func- 
tion of electricity. 


The English House of Lords continues 
to make far-reaching changes in the 
Educational Bill. If they continue these 
innovations the bill will scarcely be 
recognizable when it returns to the 
House of Commons. It is evident from 
remarks made by some of the Ministry 
that they do not propose to submit 
tamely to these changes, and the strug- 
gle between the two Houses is far from 
a practical solution. Just at present the 
House of Lords is attracting consider- 
able attention. The sittings present a bril- 
liant and imposing spectacle, since the 
House is crowded with members and the 
galleries are onged with England’s 


noble blood. 
According to the Washington Govern- 
ment’s y paper, Consular and Trade 


Reports, the Hungarian chemist Brunn 
claims to have discovered a liquid chemi- 
eal compound which imparts to all 
metals qualities that defy oxygen and 
rust and renders nearly every kind of 
stone proof against water and the effects 
of time. He says he extracted the secret 
from mortar obtained from some Grecian 
ruins known to be over 2,000 years old, 
which was as hard, fresh and tenacious 
as if it had been made only a year. If 
his claims are true, the practical value of 
the discovery would be enormous in vast- 
ly extending the life of bridge and other 
metal work exposed to the air; but as it 
would take half a century, not to say 
2,000 years, to prove his claims beyond 
all question, it is to be feared that Brunn 
will not live to realize heavily on the dis- 
covery. 


(Continued on page 733.) 
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TRICKED BY DYSPEPSIA 


The Doctor Couldn’t Tell Where the 
Trouble Lay. 


“For the past seven years I have been 
a victim of dyspepsia and chronic con- 
stipation, and have consulted the most 
noted specialists to be found on diseases 
of this character. None, however, seemed 
to locate the difficulty or give relief. In 
addition to this medical treatment, I 
have resorted to the use of many reme- 
dies and have given them faithful trial, 
but all to no purpose. 

“Upon the recommendation of a close 
friend, I purchased a 50c package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and in less 
than five days noticed that I was receiv- 
ing more benefit than from any remedy I 
had used before. I continued to use the 
tablets after each meal for one month, 
and by that time my stomach was in a 
healthy condition, capable of digesting 
anything which my increasing appetite 
demanded. 

“JT have not experienced any return of 
my former trouble, though three months 
have elapsed since taking your remedy.” 

We wish that you could see with your 
own eyes the countless other bona-fide 
signed letters from grateful men and 
women all over the land who had suf- 
fered years of agony with dyspepsia, 
tried every known remedy and consulted 
eminent specialists without result, until 
they gave Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets a 
trial. Like the doctor above, they 
couldn’t' locate the seat of the trouble. 

Dyspepsia is a disease which has long 
baffled physicians. So difficult of loca- 
tion is the disease that cure seems next 
to miraculous. There is only one way to 
treat dyspepsia—to supply the elements 
which nature has ordained to perform 
this function and to cause them to enter 
the digestive organs, supplying the fluids 
which they lack. Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets alone fill these requirements, as 
is shown by the fact that 40,000 physi- 
cians in the United States and Canada 
unite in recommending them to their pa- 
tients for stomach disorders. 

We do not claim or expect Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets to cure anything but 
disordered conditions of the stomach and 
other digestive organs, but this they 
never fail to do. They work upon the 
inner lining of the stomach and _ intes- 
tines, stimulate the gastric glands and 
aid in the secretion of juices necessary to 
digestion. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for 
sale by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 
One box will frequently effect a perfect 
cure. If in doubt and wish more ade- 
quate proof send us your name and ad- 
dress, and we will gladly mail you a 
sample package free. F. A. Stuart Co., 
61 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


FRIENDS’ TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


A Teachers’ Agency for Friends has 
been organized by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the Five Years Meeting. This 
Agency will assist teachers seeking posi- 
tions and employers seeking teachers. 
There will be no charge for services ren- 
dered except that teachers who join the 
Agency will pay a fee of $2.00 to cover 
cost of clerical work and postage. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Rob- 
ert L. Kelly, president, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIII. 
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ETHICS AND RELIGION. 


Frw things are more evident than the keen awak- 
ening of present-day Christians to the importance of 
the ethical import of all religious teaching. We are 
not satisfied when we have traced a doctrine back to 
the fathers, or to any external authority. Our final 
test-question is: How does it affect life? Does it tend 
to produce a better person? Does it make toward a 
higher kind of character. 

This ethical test is, of course, nothing new. It is 
the very warp and woof of the psalms. It comes out 
in such noble words as those of the twenty-fourth 
Psalm: “ Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in His holy place? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart; that hath not 
lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” 
It is the basis and fiber of Christ’s teaching. The 
final test is the fruit of life. His religion centers on 
doing: “ He that doeth the will shall know the doc- 
trine.” The great separation into “ left hand” per- 
sons and “ right hand” persons is made, not on the 
basis of what persons think and say, but on the 
basis of what they do. This is also predominant in 
Paul’s teaching. Faith with him is no blind 
credulity, no easy superstition. It is not believing 
something on mere authority. It is the soul’s re- 
sponse to the light, to the truth, to the Spirit of God— 
obedience to the law of the Spirit of Christ Jesus, and 
it is to be tested continually by its effects and fruits. 
Deliverance from the power of the flesh, triumph 
over temptations, overcoming the world, living a life 
which exhibits a love that suffers long and is kind, is 
the ultimate test of faith. 

This deep ethical note which was so powerful in 
primitive Christianity has been coming to the front 
in the fresh message of our time. The main differ- 
ence between the old and the new preaching lies just 
here. The new preaching has little to say, often 
nothing to say, of science, of evolution, of philoso- 
phy or of criticism. But it throbs in every sentence 
with an ethical tone. Every word has some bearing 
on life and character. The preacher cares very lit- 
tle, probably too little, about abstract questions which 
once busied men’s minds. The absorbing thing with 
him is to touch the springs of action, to kindle new 
impulses, to shape higher ideals, to suggest motives 


that will weave a loftier character. In a word, the 
end of this type of preaching is to get Christ formed 
in men, and to help them to attain to the stature of 
the fullness of Christ. 

Now it may possibly be that the new preaching, in 
its eager emphasis on the ethical side, sometimes for- 
gets to insist enough on some aspects of revealed 
truth which in all Christian centuries have been pre- 
cious to the saints. _ It is extremely easy to become 
one-sided, even without knowing it. 

But however that may be, there is no question 
that many of our meetings and many of our ministers 
err the other way. We still have much teaching 
which starves and so dwarfs the ethical side of the 
membership. Again and again the message has no 
ethical note, or at best a very slender one. The appeal 
is made not to profound ethical instincts, but to an 
arbitrary scheme of theology and to a system which 
rests solely on authority. The will is not formed and 
trained, the emotions are not guided and cultivated, | 
the ideals and springs of action are not purified and 
illuminated. The members come home from meet- 
ing with no fresh light on the supreme problem of 
our existence: What makes a good life, and how can I 
actually live it? 

We do not want lectures on morality, nor do we 
want our meetings to degenerate into ethical socie- 
ties, but we do want every religious message to draw 
men into more genuine living, and every meeting to 
minister to more perfect character, so that the men 
and women and children who come shall be translated 
from glory to glory into Christ’s likeness. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Aw English Unitarian has recently published an 
interesting article on ‘“ Unitarianism as Seen from 
the Outside and from the Inside.” Before writing 
the article the writer of it asked a number of persons 
to give their views of the strong and weak points of 
Unitarianism. The following passage from the arti- 
cle may interest our readers: 


Along with this [that Unitarians do not have a Gospel for 
the poor and ignorant] goes the general impression that 
we have a defective sense of sin. Most of my correspondents 
insist on this. They somehow connect it with our denial of 
the Deity of Christ and the doctrine of the Atonement. My 
Primitive Methodist correspondent says we take a more optim- 
istic view of human nature than is compatible with preaching 
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hope for the fallen. A Baptist says Unitarians themselves 
reach a good average of morality, because there is very little 
admixture of the element that lowers the average among them. 
Dr. Rufus Jones (Quaker), of Haverford Friends’ College, 
Pennsylvania, editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, says that Uni- 
tarians wholly underestimate the fact of sin, and that “it is a 
poor diagnosis that overlooks the reality of sin in human life, 
and which attempts to correct it by easy methods.” I told him 
I knew no Unitarian method of the cure of sin so easy as the 
“orthodox” “only believe.” Another Baptist minister de- 
clares that “the substitutionary sacrifice of the Redeemer is 
the only religion that can reach the sinful heart.” All insist 
upon this; and Dr. Rufus Jones says he knows Unitarian min- 
isters who “come near having no good news to preach for the 
re-making of individual or social life.” 


We publish in another column the report of the 
missionary conference held in Richmond, Indiana, 
and the plan of Union adopted by that conference. 
We rejoice that such a plan of union has been 
adopted, and we trust that it will soon be effective in 
every American yearly meeting. 


Wer have just received the new edition of the 
“ Christian Discipline of the Society of Friends ” for 
London Yearly Meeting. It is issued in two attrac- 
tive volumes, volume one containing “ Christian Dis- 
cipline and Practice,” last revised in 1883, and vol- 
ume two containing “ Church Government,” revised 
to.the present date. The price is forty cents per vol- 
ume. It is a book of great value even for those who 
are not members of London Yearly Meeting. No 
person can read these two volumes, which represent 
the slow growth of two hundred and thirty-four 
years [1672-1906], without understanding Quaker- 
ism better for the reading, or without becoming 
thereby a better practical Christian. 


Ovr Friend Edward Grubb is contributing to the 
British Friend a very valuable series of editorial 
articles on “ Authority and the Light Within.” The 
current number contains the sixth article in the 
series, on “ The Authority of the Spirit.” It is a 
fresh, vital piece of work and a real contribution. He 
says in conclusion that “ the authority of the Spirit, 
as Paul conceived it, is the living Christ, present and 
available for His sincere, obedient and humble fol- 
lowers.. But the Spirit is not something wholly 
miraculous, wholly foreign to their own true nature, 
which makes any of them into infallible oracles of 
God.” “The Light of God Within is the Light of 
God as we allow Him to become one with us.” 


Time is incaleulably lone, and every day is a vessel 
into which very much may be poured, if one will 
really fill it up.—Goethe. 


MOHONK LAKE. 


(TO A, K. SMILEY. ) 


O’er crag and cliff the sunset light is streaming, 

On emerald lake the sunset hues are gleaming 
To shame the opal’s fire. 

To weary hearts, the Lord of Light confessing, 

Come gentle whispers as of peace and blessing, 
To comfort their desire. 

Magician, who hast wrought this wondrous story— 

This tale in stone—be it thy greatest glory, 

That from thy mountain height 

Hath sped a challenge, gracious yet compelling 

Like shaft of living light, the gloom dispelling 
And darkness of the night. 

A challenge unto every land, far-lying, 

From rising sun unto his western dying, 
To cease from war’s uproar, 

To lay aside all bitter hate’s contending 

Till justice, brotherhood and peace descending, 
Shall reign forevermore! 


Mary Amy GIFFORD. 


THE CHILD AND THE CHURCH.* 


BY STANLEY R. YARNALL. 


“The Psychology of Religion,” by Dr. Edwin D. 
Starbuck, published six years ago, was the first of a 
series of valuable studies which have done much to 
clear the religious atmosphere. The positions now es- 
tablished with regard to religious emotions and devel- 
opment go far to confirm the wisdom of our Quaker 
policy of dealing with the young, and so a bare out- 
line of them is in place here. Briefly they are as fol- 
lows: There are two periods in youth when conver- 
sion, or the birth of the larger life, is normally to be 
expected, not as an experience to be forced by the 
excitement of revival and camp meeting, but through 
the agency of spiritual forces which will function if 


supported by a wholesome moral and religious envi- ° 


ronment. These periods of most frequent conversion 
are at the ages of twelve and sixteen for boys, and 
thirteen and sixteen for girls, but the number of 
girls who experience this change at thirteen is much 
greater than of boys at twelve. The number of con- 
versions after the age of twenty is small, and there is 
not great likelihood of a young man or woman expe- 
riencing conversion beyond that age. The ages of 
most frequent conversion are generally followed by a 
lapse of religious life, and loss of sensitiveness to 
things of the spirit unless the opportunity is em- 
braced. If the earlier period is allowed to pass a re- 
turn of the soul stirrmg and awakening comes with 
stronger appeal after two or three years, and thus the 
age of sixteen becomes the crucial time in the life of 
boy and girl in the eyes of the Church. 

These periods in boy and girl life are also times of 
rapid bodily growth, of the most important physical 
changes, of the awakening of new mental powers and 
activities, of broadening horizons and far-reaching 
vistas in psychic and esthetic experience. Sub-con- 
scious forces have been slowly working in unseen 
ways, and now only slight, yet wisely-directed stimu- 
lus is needed to effect the change in the moral and re- 
ligious life, which has its counterpart in the familiar 
physical changes. 


* Paper read at conference held at Twelfth Street Meeting, 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 12th, 1906. 
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At this critical period emotional excess is most 
dangerous, and often leads to subsequent revulsion, 
to be followed by a long time of soul sickness and 
weariness, until the wounded spirit finds itself finally 
at peace in a sense of the Father’s love and presence 
whither truth was leading it, if a false enthusiasm or 
misdirected zeal had not blocked the path. In the 
words of Dr. Starbuck, ‘“‘ When this same irresistible 
force (i.e., the force displayed in sensational revival 
excitement) is focused on a young, tender soul that 
is just beginning to feel its way into clear light, . . . 
it is a perversion of nature which would be criminal 
were it not covered by ignorance.” 

Furthermore, from the collation of numerous sta- 
tistics, it appears that the larger percentage of Chris- 
tians who ripen and deepen in their spiritual life is of 
the class whose awakening has been spontaneous and 
unforced, while a large proportion of rival converts 
relapse and become hopeless as regards regeneration. 

So far, then, our Quaker position is confirmed. 
We surround our children by influences which make 
for peace of spirit and righteousness of life. In the 
hush of our meetings the soul of the boy or girl may 
come to recognize the voice which says, “ Be still, and 
know that I am God.” The lips that address them in 
the ministry are pure and true, and the words that 
fall from them are those of love and tender appeal 
rather than of threatening and judgment; precept 
and example point to a type of life which, with cer- 
tain concessions to the spirit of the age and changing 
conditions, we, as a Society, seem able to perpetuate. 
We do not ask the boy or girl to sign any articles or 
repeat any creed that may cause doubts and lead to 
distress of mind through some unbelief; nor do we 
force some arbitrary decision in moments of spiritual 
stress or storm, or arouse hopes and expectations of 
benefits to be derived from outward baptism and sac- 
raments. Rather do we depend on the constraining 
love of Christ to touch the soul at the time when it 
grows sensitive, and to bring it low in conformity to 
the mind of the Spirit until the individual is willing 
to lose himself in the larger life and so be found. 
The child grows to boyhood and girlhood, and the 
boy and girl become the man and woman without a 
break in their church home, feeling the constant 
strength and protection that come from member- 
ship in a religious family. 

I am aware that I am drawing an ideal picture 
here, and that such results do not always follow. 
There is, however, at the worst much that is rational 
and beautiful in our Quaker idea, and having dwelt 
on that, I now propose to speak of some ways in 
which I believe we can improve, by adapting our 
practice to the needs of our children, and so foster- 
ing in them this normal religious life of which I have 
spoken, and leading them by a natural transition to 
be living members of the Church. 

There is no other religious society except our own 
which makes secular education so essential a part of 
its concern for its members. Our schools are a wit- 
ness of this fact. Yet we have stopped a little short 
of the true goal of religious education, and have not 


sufficiently supplemented the intellectual training 
with religious instruction along the line of denomi- 
national usefulness. 

For instance, in the Episcopalian Church, there is 
a carefully graded system of Bible instruction; first, 
infant classes, in which little children are familiarized 
with many Bible stories, learn the creed, the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer; then, at 
about nine, they pass into the catechism classes, 
where the instruction is more advanced, and where 
many lessons have to do with the significance of the 
days celebrated at the great church feasts, and with 
the history and biography which throws light on their 
ritual. These catechism classes usually lead to con- 
firmation at thirteen or fourteen. Then follow Bible 
classes, from which young men and women pass to 
become teachers of little children, or to help in guild 
work. -Paralleling these lines of instruction are the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew and the Guild of St. 
Agnes, or Daughters of the King. The junior orders 
of these accept as members boys and girls from 
twelve to eighteen, and the senior orders accept those 
older than eighteen. Their vow of membership re- 
quires each one to pray daily for the spread of 
Christ’s kingdom in the earth, and each week to make 
an honest effort to bring some non-member or uncon- 
verted person to a church service. Here, then, we 
have a carefully-organized plan, first, to teach the 
Bible to children; second, to train for denominational 
usefulness and personal surrender to Christ; third, 
to become workers for the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom. Such a threefold aim is worthy of the study 
and emulation of any Church. 

What, then, would I propose as suggestions for 
Friends along these lines? First of all, First-day 
schools in all meetings strong enough to support them, 
as a yearly meeting concern with the emphasis 
placed, if anything, more strongly on the infant and 
juvenile classes than on the Bible class; second, in- 
struction for boys and girls in the history of our 
Church, aiming at familiarity with its greatest fig- 
ures of the past and present, a clear grasp of its fun- 
damental strongholds of belief and practice, and a 
large-hearted and optimistic presentation of the fields 
of useful service presented by our Church in the 
spread of its unique messages; third, the periodic 
holding of meetings for boys and girls, to be ad- 
dressed by men and women Friends who have the 
power, to awaken interest and stimulate enthusiasm 
and loyalty in our young members; fourth, the crea- 
tion or adaptation of a Quaker literature for the 
young on kindred lines to the attractive series of 
Friends’ ancient and modern, issued by the London 
Friends’ Tract Association, and the introduction of a 
juvenile department in our periodicals; fifth, the rec- 
ognition by meetings of the importance of the prob- 
lem of the child for the church and the church for 
the child. This should lead to intelligent study and 
planning, with the avoidance of preaching at children 
on outworn issues. Rather should it weleome meth- 
ods to use the splendid energy of children in ways 
appropriate to their age and development through 
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peace, temperance and missionary leagues, and the 
social activities of the meeting in which they may 
be fitted to share. 

At the risk of exceeding the time limit I must say 
a few words on the first, second and third of these 
suggestions. Objection may be raised to infant and 
juvenile Bible classes, on the ground that such in- 
struction falls within the province of the home. I 
hope we’shall never undervalue, or lose the influence 
of godly and truly concerned parents in our Society. 
Children trained in such homes have been in the past, 
and will be in the future our surest dependence. 
Yet, on the other hand, all homes are not of this sort, 
and the tendency is growing to throw more and more 
responsibility on the meeting and the school. In 
many cases the work of instruction will not be done 

if the meeting does not attend to it. Where there is 
‘a concern felt in this direction the attendance at a 
class need not interfere with or interrupt the home 
Bible hour. Rather should it give greater signifi- 
cance to the study at home as a preparation for the 
meeting class, and a training to share the home ad- 
vantage with others less fortunate. Another strong 
reason for such classes is the lessons they teach to the 
child, first, that the meeting is doing something espe- 
cially for it, and therefore that the meeting loves and 
eares for it, and, secondly, that it has a service to per- 
form for the meeting and a part to perform in the 
meeting work which no older person can do for it. 
This training in association and voluntary service in 
the meeting I believe is the vital matter for our 
young people, and one which has been largely over- 
looked. 

As to instruction in Friends’ history and doctrine: 
It is increasingly clear to me that this instruction can 
profitably be given, and should properly be given, in 
our First-day schools. The concensus of opinion 
among educators is that children of eight or nine 
should make their acquaintance with the Bible 
through its children. Is there not ample material in 
the childhood of some of our great Quaker characters 
to arouse the interest of children and so to familiar- 
ize them with many of our fundamental beliefs as ex- 
emplified in young lives. Children from nine to four- 
teen or fifteen should be taught the Bible through its 
noble and heroic characters, its Josephs and Davids 
and Daniels and Johns and Peters and Pauls. Have 
we not in our Quaker annals, Fox, Penn and Chalkley 
and Grellet and Mary Dyer and Elizabeth Fry to 
arouse and stimulate the leaders of the future? Are 
there not Quaker hero tales of martyrs and jails and 
long journeys and missionary perils, all borne in the 
service of the Prince of Peace and for the honor of 
truth? These are pivotal points on which we should 
fix the attention of our children and so help them 
through the past to respond to the duty of the 
present. 


One of the most valuable helps our Society could 
now have in its First-day school work for children 
would be a series of lessons on great Quaker charac- 
ters and doctrines adapted to the various ages, with 
suggestions for collateral reading and capable of use 


in connection with Bible lessons on similar themes. 
I hope some of the Quaker Round Tables will take 
this up as a part of their work. Their study has 
fitted some members, I doubt not, for such a service. 

I come finally to speak of meetings for boys and 
girls and young people from the ages of thirteen to 
twenty. The idea came to me partly through a sug 
gestion by a Friend of the old youths’ meetings which 
used to be a feature of yearly meetings long ago, and 
chiefly because of the vivid impression made upon me 
by Joshua L. Baily’s description of a meeting for the 
Quaker School children of England, at a recent Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting which he attended. He told 
how trainloads of children were brought from various 
directions to the Midland city, where the yearly meet- 
ing was held to attend this session, and of the large 
audience of these young Friends gathered to listen to 
an address by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin which impressed. 
them with the richness of their inheritance, stirred 
them with aspirations of service and loyalty, cheered 
them with hope for the future and baptized them 
into the yearly meeting’s concern that they yield 
their lives to the Head of the Church to be used in 
His hand as instruments of righteousness. There is 
a contagion of numbers and enthusiasm, there is a 
strength that comes from personal contact in the 
work of the Church, there is a confidence which 
comes from standing shoulder to shoulder as Chris- 
tian soldiers with those of our own age. Such meet- 
ings as that quicken the best life, awaken noble en- 
thusiasms and lead to high resolve. Ah, thought I, 
as I listened to the account of this meeting, that we 
might have such gatherings for our children; and I 
begin to think that time is not far distant. 


WHAT FRUITS FROM THE STUDY OF 
QUAKERISM ¢* 


BY EDITH C. MOON. 


Do we appreciate what it is to be a Friend? We 
believe we are Friends, but do we realize the depth, 
the spiritual satisfaction to be gained by a knowledge 
of the principles for which Quakerism stands? 

It is not covered by the fact that our parents for 
several generations have been conscientious in living 
a life of upright simplicity and have been regular at- 
tenders of meeting; neither is it covered by the habit 
of our own regular attendance of meeting. We would 
emphatically denounce the doctrine of one man work- 
ing out the salvation of another, and yet is not this 
similar to the theory which we frequently hear ex- 
pressed thus, “ My ancestors have been good Friends, 
interested in the various affairs of the Church; yes, I 
am a Friend.” ‘This is the reply given without any 
deeper or more logical reason, and in many cases 
there does not appear to be any. 

We arefamiliar with the Scriptures, “ Think not 
to say within yourselves, we have Abraham to our 


* Read at a conference on the “Study of Quaker History and 
Doctrine,” held at Twelfth Street Meeting House, Tenth month 
12th, 1906. 
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father, for I say unto you God is able of these stones 
to raise up children unto Abraham.” Might not we 
of this day say, “ Think not to pride ourselves on the 
Quakerism of our forefathers, for while they were 
good in their day and generation, and their pattern 
is very excellent, we must be sure of our own founda- 
tion, that it is stable, is far-reaching and soul-satis- 
fying; otherwise we become critical of minor points 
and in controversies over these lose sight of the great 
central principles of truth.” William Penn expresses 
the thought very clearly when he says: “ To have re- 
ligion upon authority and not upon conviction is like 
a finger watch to be set backward or forward as he 
pleases that has it in keeping.” 

It is far from the purpose of this paper to criticize 
birthright membership. It has stood the test of many 
years, and it is for us to be sure of our footing before 
confuting it. Rather let us, we who are drawn to- 
gether by this very definite bond, seek to interest 
each other in the meaning of the principles for which 
we stand. 


But you say this is surely religion upon authority. 
Are we not told that the Scriptures are for instruc- 
tion? Nevertheless we thoroughly realize that with- 
out the spiritual revelation they do not become liv- 
ing truths to the individual. 

Just so with the discipline. The awakening of an 
interest in the fundamental doctrines of our Society 
just at the time when we are commencing to think of 
these things for ourselves, is likely to bring before us 
the wonderful simplicity of the Christian’s life and 
the true and living meaning of Christian member- 
ship. In defending a principle we frequently become 
strong, if we have facts at hand wherewith to meet 
our antagonist. JI have been-a better Friend ever 
since the day a good Presbyterian acquaintance asked 
how I could be satisfied with silent worship. The doc- 
trine of our simple way was explained by quoting the 
Scriptures and proofs as remembered from Clark- 
son’s “ Quakerism ” at school. But the lack of any 
further knowledge was a source of chagrin and deep 
regret. The long line of Quaker ancestry had availed 
little in the time of need, and I determined to know 
of these things for myself. 

The Round Table studies meet just such emergen- 
cies by teaching an appreciation of our system of the- 
ology and helping us to guard faithfully such a pre- 
cious gift by a thorough understanding of its true 
value. 

How can we be earnest, conscientious Friends if 
we are afraid to stand for our principles because we 
are not definitely sure what they are, and often 
through ignorance we are not convinced of their true 
significance. Religion seems to be so nominal with 
many of us we need to have our thought in regard to 
it crystallized. 

If an occasion should arise which would demand 
a decisive stand and force these truths home to us, we 
would again grow strong and our meetings would feel 
more of the living presence of the Lord, as in the 
early perilous days of Quakerism. We want more 
positive Friends, young people who are no longer 
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Friends on account of their parentage, but who are 
thoroughly convinced of our doctrines, who are so 
true to their convictions that others cannot possibly 
have a false opinion of just where to find them. 


Let us not say that Quakerism of to-day is not as 
satisfying as it was to our ancestors. Who is to 
blame? We have been idly acquiescing in our indif- 
ference. Frankly must we not acknowledge that it is 
this indifference which is sapping our strength and 
life. . 

We can satisfy ourselves that we are Friends by 
birth, or for convenience we are in the eyes of the 
world members of a respected Church, or as a sop to 
our conscience take an active interest in the philan- 
thropies of the meeting. We are happy as we are, 
why trouble therefore about any further knowledge 
of the spirit of discipline. 


Surely we are not here to drift along. Let us be 
strong knowing the faith wherein we stand, and the 
previous happiness will be as nothing compared to 
the joy of satisfaction gained. 


The yearly meeting needs every one of us to give 
our conscientious, faithful service. There is no com- 
parative degree, not that we shall be as good a Friend 
as some one else, but that we shall be just as sincere 
as we, our individual selves, are capable of being. 
The lesson from George Fox’s life, and as he says the 
principle for which we should stand is, “ Not to dis- 
pute of God and Christ, but to obey Him.” 


AMERICAN FRIENDS’ MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


The first general Foreign Missionary Conference 
of Friends in America met in Richmond, Indiana, in 
the Friends’ Yearly Meeting house, on East Main 
Street, at ten o'clock in the morning of Tenth 
month 24th, 1906, and was called to order by Thomas 
C. Brown, the president of the American Friends’ 
Board of Foreign Missions. After a devotional open- 
ing the delegates to the conference from the differ- 
ent yearly meetings and invited boards were called, 
fifty-four in number, and six returned missionaries. 
Forty-six delegates, and all of the six missionaries, 
were in attendance during the sessions, representing 
every one of the organizations included in the eall of 
the conference. 

Through a Nominating Committee, consisting of 
one member from each delegation, the following offi- 
cers were chosen to serve the conference: Chairman, 
William C. ‘Taber, of New York Yearly Meeting; 
vice-chairman, Edgar H. Stranahan, of Wilmington 
Yearly Meeting; secretary, Mary Morton Haines, of 
the Foreign Missionary Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 

Nine valuable papers, relating in general to plans 
for a closer union of the Foreign Mission organiza- 
tions of American Friends, were read. Asa result of 
the discussions which followed the reading of these 
papers, the conference, at its final session, accepted 
the following report of its Business Committee : 
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“To the American Yearly Meetings of Friends, the 
Missionary Association of, Philadelphia Friends, 
the American Friends’ Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and the Friends’ African Industrial Mis- 
sion: 

“ At a general Missionary Conference of Ameri- 
ean Friends representing all the American Yearly 
Meetings and their Missionary Boards, the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Union of Friends in America, the 
Friends’ African Industrial Mission, the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Association of Friends of Philadelphia, the 
Christian Endeavor Union of Friends in America, the 
AMERICAN F’RreNnpD and the Friends’ Missionary Ad- 
vocate, with forty-six delegates present, called on the 
initiative of the American Friends’ Board of Foreign 
Missions, the following propositions were fully united 
with as a basis of the union of all the missionary work 
of American Friends. 

“The conference accordingly directs that the fol- 
lowing basis of union be presented to all the yearly 
meetings, the Five Years Meeting, the Missionary 
Boards and Associations for their consideration and 
approval: 

“Article I. The American Friends’ Board of 
Foreign Missions shall consist of two members for 
each yearly meeting, appointed by the yearly meet- 
ing or its Foreign Missionary Association, with an 
additional member for each eight thousand members, 
or fractional part thereof above five thousand. 

“Article Il. The American Friends’ Board of 
Foreign Missions shall exercise general supervision 
over the Mission Boards of all the yearly meetings 
that shall enter into this agreement. 

* Article III. The American Friends’ Board of 
Foreign Missions shall be the sole ageney of the 
various yearly meetings for the administration and 
control of all their Foreign Mission work. 

“ Article IV. It shall serve as a bureau of infor- 
mation and an agency for maintaining and increasing 
mutual interest and sympathy between the home and 
foreign fields. 

‘“‘ Article V. It shall examine, prepare and appoint 
candidates for the various fields; it shall dispose of 
the time and services of missionaries at home on leave 
of absence, acting in each case in conjunction with 
the Yearly Meeting Board concerned. 

‘“‘ Article VI. It shall receive, hold in trust and dis- 
burse, through a bonded treasurer, all the mission 
funds entrusted to it by the various yearly meetings 
entering into this agreement. 

“Article VII. Subject to the approval of the Amer- 
ican Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions, the Yearly 
Meeting Boards shall retain the privilege, if they ‘so 
elect, of selecting their own foreign field and nomi- 
nating their own missionaries. 

“ Article VIII. Each Yearly Meeting Board shall 
collect and forward all Foreign Mission Funds 
through its treasurer to the treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions. Trust or 
reserve funds held for Foreign Mission purposes may 
remain under the care of the yearly meeting holding 
same. 


“Article [X. Each Yearly Meeting Board shall 
report its needs, progress and financial condition reg- 
ularly to the American Friends’ Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

“ Article X. The administrative expenses of the 
American Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions shall 
be paid from the general fund. 

“ Article XI. This plan of union may be changed 
by mutual agreement of the parties entering into this 
union. 

‘““Note.—In the foregoing sections the words, 
‘Yearly Meeting,’ or ‘ Yearly Meeting Board,’ shall 
include the Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


‘© RECOMMENDATIONS. 


“1. We recommend that the Woman’s. Foreign 
Missionary Society of each yearly meeting become 
an auxiliary on interest and organization of each 
yearly meeting Board. 

“2. We recommend that all matters of organiza- 
tion at home and abroad, number of secretaries, sub- 
committees on administration and location of cen- 
tral office be left to the American Friends’ Board of 
Foreign Missions when this basis of union is adopted. 

“3. We recommend that the /riends’ Missionary 
Advocate be used as a medium of missionary interest 
and literature. 

“4, We recommend that this plan of union shall 
become operative on any date after the close of Kan- 
sas Yearly Meeting in 1907, which may be agreed 
upon by the delegates appointed to compose the 
American Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions.” 

Under a deep sense of thankfulness for the spirit 
of harmony which had prevailed during the sessions 
of the conference, and a realization that the good 
hand of the Lord had been upon us in the several 
conclusions reached, the conference adjourned sine 
die. 

Mary Morron Harnss, Seeretary. 


There are not three Gods, but there is one, and the 
Trinity is the unfolding of the one, not the addition 
of the three to make one. I see in Jesus the very 
substance of God the Father. He is of the same sub- 
stance, not of like substance. I see in Him a perfect 
union with the Father. I have in the Holy Ghost, 
proceeding from the Father and coming to me, the 
very substance of the Father Himself. I care not by 
what words these great spiritual facts are described, 
nor am I compelled to think in the terms of the Greek 
philosophy or in the terms of the schoolmen. I have 
the right to think, and my generation has the right 
to think, in terms most apt to make these great truths 
real to our souls. To me God is not a definition—He 
is a living Being; and no definition can confine or 
fully describe His nature or my relation to Him. I 
know Him because He isin me and lin Him. My re- 
lation to Him is immediate and living. It is heart 
against heart, my heart in the heart of God.— 
A. S. Crapsey. 
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FOURTH QUARTER, 
ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1906 


JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 


Matthew 26: 57-68. 


LESSON VII. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—He is despised and rejected of men. Isa, 53: 3. 
DaILy READINGS. 


Second-day, Eleventh mo. 12.—Jesus before Caiaphas. Matt. 26: 57-68, 
Third-day, Eleventh mo. 13.—Smitten and afflicted. John 18: 12-23. 
Fourth-day, Eleventh mo, 14.—Hated without cause. John 15: 18-27, 
Fifth-day, Eleyenth mo. 15.—False witnesses. Acts 6: 7-15. 

Sixtt-day, Eleventh mo. 16.—The temple of his body. John 2: 18-25. 

Seventh-day, Eleventh mo. 17.—The Son of God. John 1: 28-34. 

First-day, Eleventh mo. 18.—Our Example. 1 Pet. 2: 19-25. 

Time.—From about 1 a.m. till shortly after sun- 
rise of the day of crucifixion. 

Place.—Palace of the high priest, and the hall 
where the Sanhedrin met. 

Parallel Accounts.—Mark 14: 53-65; Luke 22: 
54, 55, 68-71; John 18: 12-27. 

According to John (18:13), Jesus was led first to 
Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas. Annas was a 
man of great ability and power; he had not only been 
high priest himself, but five of his sons had held the 
ottice also. ‘To take Jesus before the leader of the 
Sadducean party was natural. It is probable after 
that Jesus was then taken to Caiaphas, at whose house 
the interview described by John, as well as the denial 
of Peter, took place. From there He was taken to 
the trial before the Sanhedrin, as described by Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke. The exact composition of the 
Sanhedrin is not known, but it consisted of chief 
priests, scribes and elders, and tradition says num- 
bered 70 or 71. This court had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of cases when death was the penalty, though un- 
der the Romans such death sentences could not be 
carried out. Compare John 19: 7, 18: 81. The 
meeting at which Christ was condemned was an ille- 
‘gal one, because it was held before sunrise. (Luke 


22: 66). 

57. “Seribes and the elders.” The Sanhedrin. 

58. “ Peter.” The denials of Peter are described 
in verses 69-75, and also in the other three gospels. 
“Palace.” The “courtyard.” R.V. Peter’s object 
seems to have been curiosity rather than devotion. 

59. “Sought false witness.” Because they could 
not hope to secure any other. “To put him to 
death.” They sought not justice, but to secure their 
own wishes. 

60. “Found none.” That is, two witnesses to 
agree in testimony, for the law required at least. two 
witnesses. (Deut. 19:15; Jno. 8:17; 2 Cor. 18:1). 
“Two.” Whose testimony was said to agree. 

61. “This man.” R. V. Jesus had not said the 
words attributed to him, but “ Destroy this temple 
and in three days I will raise it up.” (John 2: 19.) 
The testimony was a perversion of the truth, which 


is often, perhaps generally, worse than a whole un- 
truth. 


62. “Jesus held His peace.” Not unfrequently 
the best answer to a calumny is silence. 


63. The high priest was angered by the failure of 
their efforts to incriminate Jesus. It was quite evi- 
dent that they could not get testimony which would. 
be sufficient to condemn. “I adjure by the living 
God.” The high priest made an effort to make Jesus 
incriminate Himself. This was contrary to law. 
Compare also Luke 22: 67-71. The words used by 
the high priest are, it is said, equivalent to, “ 1 put 
you on your oath,” and hence it is claimed, as Christ 
answered, that He used and hence justifies a judicial 
oath. It is natural, as almost all commentators have 
been and are those who believe in the use of oaths, 
that this view should be taken; but it would seem 
that it is a very insufficient foundation on which to 
base an argument; the word translated “ adjure ” is 
used nowhere else in the New Testament, and the 
account in Mark contains no intimation of such a 
meaning being included in the words. Similar ex- 
pressions do seem to be used in the Old Testament 
(Exod. 22: 11), but, as Barclay remarks, “if Christ 
had sworn, being yet under the law, this would no 
ways oblige us under the gospel.” ‘ Tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” It had appar- 
ently been the object to show from Christ’s words re- 
garding the Temple that He had been claiming su- 
pernatural power and hence was guilty of blasphemy, 
which was punishable with death. It was seen that 
more was needed than the testimony heard. Of 
course a confession in open court of this kind was all 
that was necessary to procure condemnation. 


64. “ Thou hast said.” Equivalent to an affirma- 
tive. Compare Mark 14: 62. Christ adds a prophesy 
of future manifestation. “ Hereafter” probably 
means some indefinite future time, so also the 
“ Henceforth ” of the Revised Version. ‘ Neverthe- 
less.” Equivalent to “ more than that.” Compare 
1 Cor. 15: 24-28. 

65, 66. “ Rent his clothes.” This was a symbolical 
act, and was often used on hearing blasphemy. See 
2 Kings 18: 37; 19: 1. “He hath spoken blas- 
phemy.” This charge would be true if Christ had 
been an impostor. The Sanhedrin had no idea or 
wish to investigate the truth of Christ’s claim; their 
purpose was to condemn. So they all—that is, all 
who were present—in answer to the high priest’s 
question, declared, ‘ He is worthy of death.” R. V. 
Literally, “liable to death.” Compare Deut. 13: 
1-5. It was for this claimed offense that Jesus was 
condemned to die. See John 19:7. This was not an 
offense under Roman law, and the charge had to be 
varied before even Pilate was willing to take it up. 
The Jews, as has been said, were not allowed to put 
any one to death. 

67. It is hardly likely that the members of the 
council themselves committed the acts of indignities 
described; they were more likely done by the guards 
and officers, but there is little doubt that they encour- 
aged them; they were in any case responsible for 
them. (Mark 14: 65, Luke 22: 64.) 

68. Luke also tells us they first blindfolded Christ. 
It was in mockery of his claim. 


( 
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PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. “ A lie which is half the truth is ever the black- 
est of lies; 
A lie which is all a lie may be met and fought 
with outright; 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder mat- 
ter to fight.” 
2. Isaiah 50: 6. 


Christian Endeanunr. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH EIGHTEENTH, 1906. 


HOW THE BIBLE CONDEMNS INTEMPER- 
ANCE: A REVIEW OF ALL TEM- 
PERANCE PASSAGES. 

Heb. 2: 5-15. 

Second-day, Eleventh mo, 12.—Drunkenness punished. Deut. 21: 18-21. 
Third-day, Eleventh mo, 13.—“ Biteth like a serpent.’’ Prov. 23: 29-35, 

Fourth-day, Eleventh mo. 14.—Woe tothe drunkard. Isa.28: 1-4. 

Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 15.—Drink andruin. Joel1: 1-7. 

Sixth-dry, Eleventh mo, 16.—Drink and bad servants. Matt. 24: 48-51. 

Seventh-day, Eleventh mo. 17 —‘‘ Of the day, sober.’”’ 1 Thess. 5:1-8, 

Principles are not settled by definitions, but the 
limits of discussion often are. Our study is the con- 
demnation of intemperance by the Scriptures. 
Doubtless to all of us a satisfactory definition of tem- 
perance in eating and drinking would be “ the mod- 
erate use of that which is proper and helpful, and the 
non-use of everything injurious’; and that would 
mean to us total abstinence from all alcoholic drinks. 

Yet because men have chosen to define the terms 
and read the Bible differently, men have written on 
the alleged unscripturalness of abstinence and the im- 
morality of prohibition. But if Jesus’ work, which is 
to destroy the devil and his works, is not in its full in- 
tent prohibitory, then it is mdeed difficult to under- 
stand the term. And surely we cannot go through 
the week’s readings on our topic without feeling that 
the only safe ground for every one who would have 
as a guide the Book and the Spirit who gave it, is to 
abstain from all strong drink. : 


* 
Perhaps a review of Jesus’ own words on the sub- 


ject of temperance in its wider sense may be helpful 
as a sort of Bible reading in this connection. Note 
then His teachings: 

1. As to self-indulgence. Luke 12: 19-21 and 16: 
19-25. What was wrong with these men? No out- 
break of criminality nor oppression of the weak is 
charged. So far as others are concerned the record 
against them is a negative one. They simply failed, 
but what was the result? Some measure of what 
they possessed and gloried in is essential, but its 
place is fixed by Luke 12: 29-81. 

2. As to self-denial—abnegation. What is the 
nature of self? See Matt. 15:19. Remember that 
the condemned bore the cross to their own execution, 
and read Luke 14: 27 to see our Lord’s sentence con- 
cerning the self of sin. See also verse 33, and an il- 
lustration of His meaning in Matt. 18: 8, 9. These 
are high and exacting demands, but they are for our 


own safety. See Matt. 7: 18, 14—and for the sake 
of others as well (Matt. 18: 6,7). If we need a word 
of cheer now read Matt. 16: 27; 19: 29. 

3. As to watchfulness (Luke 12: 35-37). Com- 
pare this picture with that in verses 45, 46. See also 
Luke 21: 34-36. 

4. As to pureness—the cleansed life (John 15: 2, 
3; 17: 17—not that of the hypocrite, as shown in 
Matt. 23: 25, 26, but that which demonstrates itself 
according to Matt. 7: 16-18. 

5. As to spirituality—unfleshliness (John 6: 68, 
first half); 3: 5, 6; 4: 24. 

6. As to the “open door” for noblest use and 
growth. Luke 11: 83, 36 warns against every sort 
of obscuration of capacities; Mark 4: 4, 7, against re- 
jection or neglect of opportunities. One is hardly 
less fatal than the other (see Mark 10: 17, 21, 22). 

7. As to the true end of life (Luke 12: 32; 29: 
29). Thus the Redeemer sets dominion and victory 
as the object of the life of man, as did the Creator in 
the beginning. ) 

The following is offered by “The Bible Marks- 
man” as a complete list of the principal Bible pass- 
ages on temperance: 

Temperance and Power. Hos. 4: 11; 1 Cor. 9: 
25-27; 1 Pet. 1: 13. 

Temperance and Honor. 
3:9, 8,8; Tit. 2:2-4, 6. 

Temperance and Wisdom. . Prov. 20: 1; Isa. 28: 
7; Dan. 1: 8-21; Amos. 6: 6. 

Temperance and the Future. Matt. 24: 48-51; 
Luke 21: 84; 1 Cor. 6: 10; Gal. 5: 21; 1 Thess. 5: 6; 
1 Pet. 4: 7. 

The Way to Temperance. Rom. 13: 18; Eph. 5: 
183-1) Thess, 5%) 7, 8; Tit 2) 125 1) Pet. bores 
116i 

Examples of Drunkenness. Gen. 9: 21; 1 Sam. 
25:36; 1 Kings 16: 9; 20: 16; Esth. 1: 10, 11; Dan. 
5: 1-6; Mark 6: 29. 

The Punishment of Drunkenness. 
21; Prov. 21: 17; 28: 20, 21, 29-355) sae ct een 
22; 281,35 Nah. 1: 10; Hab. 2:15 Coreg ae 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Having a curiosity to see and to study conditions in the 
artesian valley in Meade County, Kan., I spent some time last 
week in looking over the ground. It is certainly an interest- 
ing spot for the student of natural phenomena. The valley is 
about twenty-five miles long by twelve miles wide, and in the 
center runs the well-named river called Crooked Creek. This 
river or creek is fed by innumerable springs, and during the 
heaviest rains it never overflows its banks. Besides having 
about 2,000 of these constantly flowing wells, and an average 
rainfall for the past ten years of nineteen inches, there is sub- 
irrigation also. 

Throughout this valley are six separate sheets of water. The 
first is alkaline, and is found at a depth of from five to twenty- 
five feet. The next is pure and soft, and is found at a depth 
of from thirty to fifty feet. The next four are what is known 
as the artesian strata, and are found at from sixty-four to four 
hundred feet. This water rises in places to a height of twenty- 
five feet above the surface. I saw farmhouses fitted with a 
system of waterworks equal to anything I ever saw in a city. 

This valley has long been the home of the cattle king, but of 
recent years the big ranches are being divided into farms, and 


beautiful houses, with groves, orchards, with all kinds of fruits, 
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blue grass lawns, and above all the evergreen alfalfa fields and 
cities of haystacks can be seen. The cattle remain, it is true, 
but only to be driven from range to alfalfa field, and from this 
to market. I saw great herds of white-faced cattle running 
on these clover fields that were ready for market without the 
usual six months’ grain feed. I did not expect to find corn 
here, but one friend informed me that his corn would yield 
forty to fifty bushels per acre. In fact, I could see no limit to 
the products raised here. As I viewed this beautiful scene I 
thought what possibilities lie before these people; surely they 
are not aware of the value of these farms. 

Fowler, in the midst of this valley, is a growing little city 
with churches and school buildings; a $12,000 hotel fitted up 
with waterworks, electric lights and all modern conveniences. 
It is said that wherever the Quaker settlement is found there 
will you find a good country, and into this valley the Quaker 
has come. And his progress certainly cannot be equalled. 

During the summer a Friends’ Academy has been erected, and 
is in successful operation, with Henry Townsend as principal. 
The building is complete from top to bottom, and makes quite 
a showing, as it stands on an elevation overlooking the valley. 
It was erected at a cost of $5,000. These academies, as they 
stand the guardian monuments of Christian education on the 
frontier, are doing a work, the extent of which Friends realize 
but little. The Friends of Kansas Yearly Meeting are surely 
and slowly occupying the field with a zeal that will win, and 
may the spiritual and educational interest never grow less. 


JOHN HOWARD. 


To the Editor of Tort AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In the spring of 1905 a number of Friends from America at- 
tended a Friends’ Meeting, held in a rented room in Ramallah, 
twelve miles north of Jerusalem. 

Except for the unusual garb and unknown tongue of the 
Syrian Friends assembled there, we might have imagined our- 
selves back in our native land, and within the limits of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. The same solemn, quiet waiting; the 
same reverent and prayerful attitude of mind; the moving of 
the same Spirit in the gallery and through the body of the 
meeting. A worship after our own hearts, and we verily be- 
lieve in spirit and in truth. 

In view of the need of these Friends—our brothers in the 
truth—for a house in which to gather, we think it fitting that 
this much of our impression of them should go out with the 
following appeal of A. Edw. Kelsey, taken from the Ramallah 
Messenger, Ninth month, 1906, in which their need and their 
self-sacrificing efforts are told to us. 

“For some years the friends at Ramallah, Syria, have been 
collecting money towards a meeting house. At the monthly 
meeting in June it was reported that about one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars was in the treasury, and the question of 
loaning it to some of the members was under consideration. 
Moved by the Spirit I rose and addressed Friends on the advis- 
ability of raising more money among ourselves and buying a 
site at once. 

“T told them that American Friends would do nothing 
toward assisting us in building a meeting house until we had 
helped ourselves as best we could. I offered to head a sub- 
scription with a small sum if they would purchase land in 
sixty days for the meeting house. The idea was favorably re- 
ceived, and almost everyone present subscribed something, so 
that over one hundred dollars was raised that evening. 

Since that time Jurius Kudoorah, who aided so materially 
in the purchase of the Boys’ Training Home property, has 
bought for the monthly meeting a lot having seventy-five feet 
frontage on the carriage road, which leads from Ramallah to 
Bireh, and three hundred feet in depth. This land lies in the 
edge of the village, exactly half way between the Girls’ Train- 
ing Home and the new Boys’ Training Home property, five 
minutes’ walk from each, and adjoining the Friends’ Burying 
Ground. 

“The lot slopes up gently from the carriage road, and the 
top, where the house will be built, commands a fine view of 
the Mediterranean and all the surrounding country. 

“The room where we have met for years is one of our day 
school rooms on the main street of the village. It is not large 
enough for our present needs, and often times our meetings 
are seriously disturbed by the noise and commotion outside. 

* We need a meeting house very much, and Friends here have 
done about all they are able to do in the purchase of the lot, 
and so we turn our eyes wistfully toward our Friends in 
America and wonder who will help us. 

“The work is one of the oldest foreign fields worked by 
American Friends, but we read of the erection of chapels and 


meeting houses in Mexico, Cuba, Jamaica, India and Japan, and 
still we own no place of worship in the land of the Bible. 

“Who wishes the privilege of erecting a thousand-dollar 
meeting house in Palestine? This stone meeting house, 
erected on one of these sacred hills, will stand for generations 
as a mark of someone’s love for the Master. 

“The need is great. Who will respond ?” 

Contributions toward the above are earnestly solicited, and 
may be sent to David G. Alsop, 409 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

MARGARETTA S. ALSOP, 
JULIA CoPE COLLINS. 


Lumbwa, British East Africa, Ninth month 25th, 1906. 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


In view of all the circumstances it has been decided to change 
the name of our mission from “ Nandi” to “ Lumbwa Indus- 
trial Mission.” The Nandi reserve is still closed, but we hope 
to be able to enter it as soon as it is opened, But owing to the 
great distance from the railway—about sixty miles—it would 
be impracticable to establish our headquarters there. And 
then, too, we find that the Lumbwa, contrary to our expecta- 
tions, are more in number than the Nandi, while our position 
among them places us in the center of a group of tribes, in- 
cluding the Nandi, Sotik, Kamasia, all speaking the same lan- 
guage, thus making this the natural base of operations. I be- 
seech of you, dear friends, do not sin against the Lord in ceas- 
ing to pray for us to the end that in His own time we may 
be able to occupy these unoccupied fields. 

I am happy to add since my recent letter that one of our 
young men has declared his purpose to follow the Lord Jesus, 
and several others seem to be thinking seriously. I do not 
mean to intimate that Muganda is a Christian—it is hardly 
time to go that far—but he works better, and that is a pretty 
good test anywhere of the genuineness of a profession, and he 
comes to me every evening for special instruction. At least 
these little blades tell us that a harvest is coming one of these 
days, and we are happy in the prospect, even though the reali- 
zation be long delayed. Very cordially, 

Wiis R. HorcHKIss. 


Things of Inierest Among Ourselues. 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


During the more than forty years that the “ Friends’ 
Review” and THE AMERICAN FRIEND have visited my 
home the Church has never been better represented than 
it is now by THE AMERICAN Friend. It has a good ring 
to wt. JOHN F. Hanson. 

Tenth month 20th, 1906. 


Eleventh month 4th, 1906, was observed all over Western 
Yearly Meeting as Missionary Rally Day. 

3enjamin B. Hiatt and family, of Westfield, Ind., are remov- 
ing to Ackworth, Ia., to engage in pastoral work at that place. 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting convenes this week. We under- 
stand Timothy B. and Anna Hussey and President Edmund 
Stanley are expected to attend. 


Bayless Fisher, after two and a half years of faithful ser- 
vice with Friends at Lick Creek, near Paoli, Ind., has moved to 
West Indianapolis, to assume pastoral care of the meeting at 
that place. 


Lena Davis, who spent some months in Jamaica, gave a very 
inspiring talk on her visit on the island and at the Friends’ 
Mission there before the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, at Hesper, Kan., the 28th ult. 

The many friends of Alice W. Jones will be glad to learn of 
her safe arrival at Ramallah, Palestine, after a pleasant voyage 
of twenty-nine days. She visited Naples, Rome, Athens, 
Smyrna and Constantinople en route to the Holy Land. 


During Kansas Yearly Meeting some one who had been a 
trial subscriber to Tue AMERICAN FRIEND, handed the assistant 
editor $1.00 for his subscription. The name and address have 
been lost. We shall be pleased to be informed who this was. 


The Friends at Lawrence, Kan., have the promise of John 
T. Hadley to do pastoral work in their meeting, beginning 
about First month lst, 1907. They have asked their former 
pastor, Rachel C. Woodard, to remain with them until he can 
come. 
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Enos Harvey is now located at Sandwich, Mass., and will 
do pastoral work in the place where Quakerism was first 
preached in America. 


Henry M. Haworth and two of his sons have recently taken 
homesteads near Fox, Yuma County, Col. They are pleased 
with the prospect, and think it a good opening for Friends. 


Wade H. Adams, assisted by Franklin Warden, held a series 
of meetings at Winthrop, N. C., beginning the 16th of Ninth 
month, and continuing nine sessions. ‘There were thirteen con- 
versions and renewals, and nine additions to the meeting. A 
greater interest is shown on the part of members. 


Ellis A. and Clara Wells will continue work in Spring Bank 
Quarterly Meeting. This quarterly meeting is part of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting, located in Nebraska, and comprising Spring 
Bank and Elk Valley Monthly Meetings; also Waterbury and 
South Valley, two preaching points. The work is prospering. 
This is the third year for the Friends in this work. 

Bloomingdale (Ind.) Academy is enjoying its usual prosper- 
ity. W. J. Reagan is principal, with W. A. Newlin and Flor- 
ence Lindley, associate teachers. De Ella Leonard, pastor in the 
meeting at this place, is giving special work in Bible study, 
two classes having been organized among the students. This 
year’s lecture course will be opened by “President pene of 
De Pauw University. 


De Ella Leonard began her work as pastor in the cou at 
Bloomingdale, Ind., the last Sabbath in Ninth month. Already 
her work is much appreciated by the people. A teachers’ meet- 
ing has recently been organized for the Bible School teachers. 
Plans are being arranged for a series of meetings to commence 
immediately after the next quarterly meeting, “which convenes 
Eleventh month 16th to the 18th. 


A recent Sabbath service at Friends’ Meeting, Paoli, Ind., 
was devoted to the interest of young men. The public gener- 
ally was invited, and a special invitation was given to more 
than a hundred men personally by the pastor. The attendance 
and interest were good. The young people took a lively in- 
terest in the meeting, and two young men, John J. Copeland 
and Elbert Hill, together with the pastor, George H. Moore, ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


Friends at New London, Ind., held a reunion service the 21st 
ult. Many who had lived in the community returned that all 
might worship together once more. There were three present 
who were present over a half century ago, when the old meet- 
ing house was built. Much that was said partook of the 
reminiscent. Emily Ellis, of Kokomo, and David Hadley, of 
Danville, Ind., did the preaching. Their messages were full of 
Gospel truth, and were much appreciated. It was a joyous 
day. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held at Paoli, Ind., the 
26th to 28th ult. Visiting ministers present were Luke Wood- 
ard, Gurney Dicks, George K. Hobson and Aseph Barker, a 
worker. They all had good service in the meeting. Luke 
Woodard visited this field in the ministry thirty-seven years 
ago, and his presence at this time came like a benediction upon 
all, and his ministry was in the power of the Spirit. George 
Hobson had good service at Blue River on First-day, and Gur- 
ney Dicks remained several days, holding meetings at. different 
points within the quarterly meeting. 


We have just received the following account from a corre- 
spondent. in Indiana: 

“On Tuesday evening, Tenth month 23d, Fanny Williams, 
at her home in Portland, was touched by the hand of healing. 
She had been an invalid for more than three years, and had 
been a great care to her husband, who is pastor of the Friends’ 
Meeting here. Daisy Barr, who is conducting a successful series 
of meetings here, requested a few Christians to pray that even- 
ing at six o’clock, for her healing, and while they prayed in 
their respective homes, the blessing came to her while in her 
room alone. Her case had been given up by medical science as 
hopeless, she having a peculiar form of diabetes.” 


The men members of Indianapolis Meeting have organized a 
Men’s Social Union, which will meet once each month in the 
church parlors. The development of social life and acquaint- 
ance among the men of the church and congregation, and also 
the discussion of practical present-day questions in which men 
are especially interested, are the objects sought by the organi- 
zation. The First-day evening services are to be devoted this 
winter to the delivery of sermons and addresses on the imme- 
diate problems within the church with which the church has 
to deal, and also what should be the message of our church on 
questions which affect the life of the community and the coun- 
try at large. These services are already resulting in much in- 
terest and good to the church. 


Our North Carolina Friends can get along very nicely even 
when rain and high-water keep nearly everyone from attending 
quarterly meeting. The following account was written by a 
young Friend: 

“Yadkin Valley Quarterly Meeting was held at Hunting 
Creek, 19th, 20th and 21st ult. The session on ministry and 
oversight met in the afternoon of the 19th. On account of the 
inclemency of the weather, no representatives were present 
outside of Hunting Creek Meeting. At 11 a.m., Seventh-day, 
our home minister, Wade H. Adams, rendered acceptable ser- 
vice. Then followed the usual routine of business, Bartlett 
York and Rosa Coffin acting as clerks for the day. Only two 
of the monthly meetings in the quarter were represented. Note 
was made in the minutes of the presence of J. R. Mendenhall, 
the yearly meeting’s superintendent of Bible Schools. Gospel 
services were held at 7.30 in the evening. The attendance dur- 
ing the day was very small. First-day morning, 9.30, J. R. 
Mendenhall, with the help of F. S. Blair, who on account of 
high water had been unable to reach the meeting earlier, con- 
ducted the Bible School in a very interesting and instructive 
manner. A meeting for worship followed. In the evening 
F. S. Blair addressed a large and attentive audience on the 
subject of ‘Brotherly Love; or, Peace and Arbitration,’ and 
no doubt many were made to think seriously on the line of 
the peace question.” 


Our friend, Johann Marcussen, from Denmark, who is on a 
religious visit in this country, especially among the Danes in 
the Central West, in a personal letter gives an interesting ac- 
count of his labors. He writes from Sawyer, Wis.: 

“JT went to Indiana Yearly Meeting, as thou recommended 
me, and I am very thankful I did. I met with so many dear 
people, exceedingly kind in every way, and I became able to 
understand the labor of Friends over a great field. Then I 
went to West Branch, Ia., where J found quite a colony of 
Danes, amongst whom I found great openings for my little 
service. They would gather together twice a day in their own 
homes, sometimes as many as fifty or sixty to a meeting. But 
now comes my burden. I found Friends divided up in 
‘branches.’ I felt free to go amongst them as a Friend amongst 
Friends, and was most kindly received everywhere—attended 
the yearly meeting of the conservative body, a monthly meet- 
ing amongst the liberal Friends, a meeting for worship amongst 
the Wilburites (so I have heard them named). Their meeting 
houses are within a distance of four miles. Outwardly they 
had a somewhat different cut, but inwardly I found just as 
much nobleness, sincerity and willingness to follow our Lord 
in the one group as the others. If I was out only a friendly 
visit amongst Friends, this would have been all sufficient; but I 
am thinking of these dear Danish people. But it would take 
quite a book to tell all that concerns me in this matter. This 
part of Iowa is an old Quaker settlement. Quaker influence is 
felt everywhere—also amongst the Danes, who, many of them, 
have been servants in Quaker houses twenty-five or thirty 
years back and more. Their way of thinking and their whole 
spiritual development is as Quakerly as is the case in most of 
the members of the Society of Friends; but the Society is 
divided up. Ganst thou feel a little of the burden of my sor- 
row? I hope to go back to Iowa again before I leave this 
country. I am here attending a quarterly meeting.” 


MARRIED. 


Kemp—Jones.—At Wichita, Kan., Tenth month 24th, 1906, 
Wallace Kemp and Blanche Jones. 


Wyman—Wasson.—At Kokomo, Ind., Tenth month 24th, 
1906, Fred. Wyman and Carrie Wasson. 


DIED. 


BLAKE.—At her home in Sprague’s Mills, Me., Tenth month 
23d, 1906, Mary Ann, wife of Daniel H. Blake, aged over 75 
years. The deceased was a devoted Christian, and a member 
of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


JAcoBSON.—At Vincennes, Ia., Tenth month 8th, 1906, Anna, 
wife of Andrew Jacobson, aged 64 years. The deceased was a 
member of Friends for more than thirty years. Although 
there has not been a meeting near her home for some years, 
she remained a member of the Society, and was much attached 
to its principles. 

Jonrs.—At the home of his brother, Paoli, Ind., Lemley 
Jones, youngest son of James and Samira Jones (both de- 
ceased), in the 30th year of his age. 
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EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 722.) 


Several of the manufacturing firms of 
Lancashire, England, have had a commis- 
sion looking over the field in the South, 
and this commission now reports in favor 
of British cotton manufacturing invest- 
ments in Southern cotton lands. It is 
not regarded as at all a hazardous under- 
taking for one or more English mills to 
buy Jand and grow their own cotton 
through a hired manager. An interest- 
ing feature of the commission’s report is 
its reference to the trust craze in Amer- 
ica, English people, says the commission, 
do not realize the extent to which 
Americans have become attracted by the 
trust principle; it is such that “the 
antidote to a trust that is squeezing the 
life out of an American industry seems 
to the Americans to be in the formation 
of a stronger trust.” 


The newspapers last week were pub- 
lishing accounts of another sad domestic 
rupture, that of Count Boni and his wife, 
a former daughter of Jay Gould. The 
affair calls forth the following comment 
from the Springfield Republican: “ Esti- 
mates, revised to date, of the number of 
wealthy American women who have mar- 
ried titled foreigners, and the aggregate 
amount of their dowries, make the num- 
ber 500 and the amount $200,000,000. It 
should be possible to get even more exact 
statistics of the number of these mar- 
riages which proved unhappy enough to 
bring separation or divorce. The re- 
ported separation of the Duke and Duch- 
ess of Marlborough follows close upon di- 
vorce or separation proceedings affecting 
a daughter of Jay Gould and a daughter 
of Levi P. Morton. In the case of the 
Marlboroughs separation does not come 


“JUST A LITTLE” 


Grape-Nuts Worked Wonders For An 
Unfortunate Woman. 


“ At last I was obliged to sit all day at 
a sewing machine in a factory,” said an 
English lady who was once well and 
happy, but whose circumstances changed, 
so that she was compelled to earn her 
living. 

“T soon suffered dreadfully with indi- 
gestion, some days thought I would die 
from acute pain in front of the waist 
line. I took about everything for indi- 


-gestion without any permanent relief; 


tried starvation but suffered just as 
much whether I ate anything or not. 

“ Curiosity caused me to try a package 
of Grape-Nuts food for a change. Then 
I got a second package and began to use 
it regularly. What was my surprise— 
bowels became regular, no more head- 
aches, piles troubled me less frequently, 
and best of all the stomach trouble was 
gone entirely. I wanted Grape-Nuts for 
luncheon as well as breakfast-—seemed as 
if my system craved what was good 
for it. 

“ Everyone in the family has taken to 
eating Grape-Nuts. They said I ate it 
with so much relish they thought it must 
be very good—and so it is. 

“My little girl has gained five pounds 
since she started eating Grape-Nuts—in 
about three months. I think everyone, 
sick or well, should eat Grape-Nuts at 
least twice every day.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“'There’s a reason.” Read the famous 
book, “ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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until after Vanderbilt money has been 
quite freely disposed of in the rehabili- 
tation of the Blenheim estate, which the 
Duke will keep as his residence.” 


The unpleasant episode with the 
Japanese in San Francisco has brought 
to the front an interesting constitutional 
question. The school authorities, acting 
in harmony with the State law, ordered 
the Japanese students to be rejected 
from the public schools, and sent to 
separate schools. While the interna- 
tional treaty agreement with the 
Japanese Government insures them the 
privilege of attending the public schools, 
the question now is, Can States enact 
laws not in harmony with international 
treaty regulations? If we answer in the 
affirmative, it looks much like “State 
rights,” and if we answer in the nega- 
tive it gives the treaty-making branch 
of our Government power to invade the 
rights now guaranteed to our States. 


NOTICES. 


The Macmillan Co., 64 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., is inaugurating a plan for the 
publication of a list of books calculated 
to cultivate a sound literary taste in the 
younger generation. They call the col- 
lection “The Standard Library.” They 
have already selected fifty-nine books 
which are carefully printed and substan- 
tially bound, and while a number of the 
volumes contain as many as four or five 
hundred pages, none of them are bulky. 
All the books sell for one price, 50 cents. 
Librarians seeking suitable books for 
children and young people could do no 
better than send to the Macmillan Com- 
pany for a descriptive circular. The list 
of books already selected includeta num- 
ber of both new and old, among which we 
note the following: “ Yankee Ships and 
Yankee Sailors,” by James Barnes; “ The 
Practice of Self-Culture,” by Hugh 
Black; “ Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs,” by 
Winifred Buck; “Through the Looking 
Glass,” by Lewis Carroll; “Abraham Lin- 
coln,’ by Norman Hapgood; “Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ by Thomas 


Hughes; “ The Growth of the American . 


Nation,” by H. P. Judson; “The Water 
Babies,” by Charles Kingsley; “ Getting 
Acquainted with the Trees,” by J. H. 
MacFarland; “The Childrens’ Treasury 
of English Song,” by F. T. Palgrave; 
“Unele Henry’s Letters to the Farm 
Boy,” by Henry Wallace, and “ Four- 
footed Americans,” by Mabel Osgood 
Wright. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., are publishing the most 
scholarly and up-to-date commentaries 
on the International Lessons which have 
yet come to our notice. The lessons for 
the year 1907 take us back to the first 
books of the Old Testament, and notes 
prepared by careful scholars are in- 
valuable for a vital study of this part of 
the sacred Scriptures. The work is 
known as “ 'Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide.” 
Its five hundred pages contain scholarly 
comments on word and phrase; sug- 
gestive quotations from writers on Bible 
lands and people; a sound method of 
teaching the points of the lesson; a 
valuable summary of the meaning and 
contents of each lesson; illuminative dis- 
cussions of geography—in short, all that 
the Bible student and teacher want to 
know. The books, bound in cloth, will 
be sent prepaid for $1.25. 
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Royal 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely 
Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


Royal does not contain an atom 
of phosphatic acid (which is 
the product of bones digested 
in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric 
acid) substances adopted for 
other baking powders because 
of their cheapness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to advere 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED. —A girl about 12 years old who would 
be contented in a home where love and kindness 
are more plentiful than money. Please write, 
giving full particulars, to Julius Folger, 8. Frank- 
fort, Mich. 


WANTED.—A friend haying a pleasant home 
would like an elderly lady to board, or would care 
for partial invalid; one wishing a permanent home 
preferred. Address, M. D. Stokes, Berlin Avenue, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 7 


FRIENDS seeking change of climate, homes or 
investment, should investigate opportunities 
offered in Cuba. The chance of alife time. Land 
cheap, climate better than California, agricultural 
returns greatest on earth. Have spent nearly 3 
years on island and am acquainted with conditions. 
Correspondence solicited. Write to-day. Send 4 
cents postage. N. K. Williams, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
(Friend.) Omaja, Cuba, after November 15, 1906. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 


1313 Vine Sf., Philadelphia Telephone 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


902 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert? Sts... Phila. 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : { Keystone Race 70-09 


MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION. 


All the ministers who expect to attend 
the Joint Ministerial Association of 
Western and Indiana Yearly Meetings at 
Indianapolis, Eleventh month 26th and 
27th, will please send notice of their 
coming to Morton C. Pearson, 313 East 
Thirteenth Street, as soon as convenient, 


FRIENDS AND MONTHLY MEETING, 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE. 


The Chicago Meeting will immediately 
look up any Friends who may come to 
Chicago to take up their residences, if 
they are notified, and the street address 
is given them. Please do not neglect this 
request. Address Wm. M. DuBois, 686 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Trust Fund for the Maintenance 
and Edueation of Children 


By DR. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 


President National Educators’ Association and Superintendent Public Instruction of the 


On February 17th, 1905, upon the occa- 
sion of the unveiling of the statue of 
Frances E. Willard in the Capitol at 
Washington, the Hon, Albert J. Bever- 
idge, of Indiana, paid a glowing tribute, 
not only to this great woman, but also to 
womanhood in general. Jn the course of 
his beautiful and eloquent remarks upon 
the career and character of Miss Willard 
he said: “ To make the homes of the mil- 
lions pure, to render sweet and strong 
those human relations which constitute 
the family—this was her mission and her 
work. And there cannot be a_ wiser 
method of mankind’s upliftment than 
this, no better way to make a nation no- 
ble and enduring; for the hearthstone is 
the foundation whereon the State is 
built. The family is the social and nat- 
ural unit. Spencer wrote learnedly of 
‘the individual and the State’; but he 
wrote words merely. The individual is 
not the important factor in nature or 
the nation. Nature destroys the indi- 
vidual. Nature cares only for the pair, 
knows in some form nothing but the 
family. And so, by the deep reasoning 
of Nature itself, Frances E. Willard’s 
work was justified.” 

It is at this point that life insurance 
helps to reinforce the work of Frances E. 
Willard. Life insurance helps to sustain 
and perpetuate the family by saving the 
widowed mother from poverty and by 
creating a trust fund for the maintenance 
and education of children. It encour- 
ages sobriety, industry and thrift by the 
periodic payments which constitute an 
essential part in almost every scheme of 
life insurance. Money that would be 
spent upon drink or other needless lux- 
uries must be saved for the payment of 
premitims if the insurance shall not lapse 
or at least lose a part of its value. This 
is a powerful stimulus to the young man 
even before others are dependent upon 
him. After he attains the dignity of 
fatherhood, the duty of providing for the 
present and future needs of his family 
becomes a powerful motive for industry, 
economy, and temperance; and a life in- 
surance policy helps to strengthen this 
motive and to develop habits of thrift. 

Since the family is the foundation of 
the State, life insurance may be regarded 
as a patriotic duty. For it is the duty 
of the parent. to prepare his children for 
eitizenship, and this implies that he must 
give them a suitable education. Public 
and private schools of all grades and 
kinds, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, have been liberally provided and 
lavishly equipped for the benefit of the 
rising generation; but when the father 
is called away in the prime of life, the 
children must oftentimes leave school as 
soon as the law allows them to go to 
work, and their time and strength are 
exhausted in the mere struggle for bread. 
A life insurance policy would have en- 
abled them to remain at school and to 
secure for themselves all that an educa- 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


tion means in the way of future earning 
power and future usefulness. A nation’s 
progress depends upon the proper educa- 
tion of its future citizens. Not the bank 
with its stored millions, nor the fortress 
with its frowning guns, but “the little 
red schoolhouse on the hill,” is the real 
symbol of the strength and perpetuity of 
American institutions. 

“The best is not too good for my chil- 
dren,’ said a clergyman not long ago; 
“and life insurance will help me to give 
them the best education that they will 
take.” Policies which mature in ten, 


fifteen, or twenty years serve to provide 
the money for a course at college or at 
some technical or professional school. 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Pres. of The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


The parent’s love for his ghildren 
should prompt him to make adequate 
provision for them in the event of his 
death. For the wage-earner and for the 
man who is dependent upon a salary this 
is a difficult problem. While his strength 
and his power to earn money last, he can 
provide for their needs, whilst his wife 
devotes her time and energy to the care 
of the home and to that nurture and 
training which a mother’s love prompts 
her to give with the most anxious solici- 
tude. When the day’s work is done, and 
when the father is seated by the fireside 
surrounded by those whom he loves, the 
future sometimes rises before his mind. 
Jn vision he sees his family bereft of his 
care and his earnings. He sees his wife 
haggard and worn with work. She is 
struggling for bread, raiment, and shelter 
for herself and her little ones. He hears 


the ery of the youngest for that care 
which the mother finds it impossible to 
give. The older children are kept from 
school because they must either take 
charge of the dependent ones while the 
mother is at work, or they must them- 
selves engage in the fierce struggle for 
existence. The shadowy forecast of an 
always possible future should drive him 
to make the provision which: is rendered 
possible by life insurance in some one of 
the companies which have shown by 
years of careful management that they 
deserve the confidence of the public. 

“Take no thought for the morrow” 
was the text selected for a sermon in 
favor of life insurance. At first sight it 
seemed a strange text, but in the Re- 
vised Version the language is, “ Be not 
anxious for the morrow,” and a life in- 
surance policy in some company which 
has shown the strength of Gibraltar is 
one of the best means to drive away 
anxious thought for the future. Thus, 
when rightly interpreted, this passage 
from the Sermon on the Mount becomes 
a most cogent argument in favor of life 
insurance. 

Time was when the most a good citizen 
and loving parent could do for his fam- 
ily, if the fear for their future distressed 
him, was to work a little harder, to 
strain himself under a heavier load, to add 
a trifle more each week to that little 
store of savings which were accumulat- 
ing so slowly. It was ten, perhaps 
twenty, years before his savings could 
amount to enough to make even a 
meager provision for those he loves. At 
any time the failure of a savings bank, 
the collapse of a building and loan asso- 
ciation, or an ill-advised investment of 
his own might sweep away the hard- 
earned savings of years, and destroy at 
one stroke the fruit of past and present 
labors and the foundation of future 
hopes. 

There are teachers and clerks who have 
a fixed income. As soon as they see a way 
to secure the maintenance of their home 
and the education of their children they 
lose no time in making the necessary 
provision. What keeps them from tak- 
ing the necessary step is not heartless- 
ness nor thoughtlessness, but the seem- 
ing hopelessness of being able to make 
adequate provision out of small earn- 
ings. Such need not despair. To them 
the various forms of life insurance are of 
supreme interest and importance. 
Worry is worse than overwork, and they 
can escape both by adopting the plan of 
insurance best adapted to their cireum- 
stances and their income. 

Let us descend from the general to 
particulars. I prefer to take my illus- 
trations from the old-line companies, 
whose premiums are fixed by contract, 
and cannot be increased at a time when 
one’s power to pay has begun to wane. 
In passing I may say that an agent came 


to our town to organize a lodge with an_ 
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insurance provision as one of its feat- 
ures; he left on the next train, saying, 
“ Those fellows know too much.” It was 
shown him by a simple calculation that 
if the assessments were not to be in- 
creased in the coming years, every mem- 
ber participating in the plan would have 
to live, on the average, more than 140 
years. Moreover, I prefer to take my il- 
lustrations from some company in which 
I have no personal interest. My life in- 
surance, for the benefit of my wife and 
children, was taken in other old-line 
companies, to the limit of my ability to 
pay the premiums, before my attention 
was drawn to this particular company. 
I refer to The Prudential of Newark, 
N. J., which has been dikened to the rock 
of Gibraltar by reason of its solidity and 
its conservative methods of doing busi- 
ness. One of their policies is known as 
the Child’s Endowment Policy. In 
one of the announcements the founder 
and President of the Company, U. S&S. 
Senator John F. Dryden, says: “ This 
form of policy furnishes an excellent 
means of securing on the instalment plan 
a fund wherewith to pay the expenses of 
a child through college, or while prepar- 
ing for a profession, or during the period 
spent in acquiring the technical knowl- 
edge demanded in certain employments. 
Under other conditions, the fund secured 
through the policy may be used to give 
the child a stayt_in business, or, in the 
case of a daughter, a dowry at marriage. 
Policies maybe taken out at the birth of 
a child or at any age thereafter up to and 
including age fifteen, to mature upon the 
anniversary of the policy at ages 
eighteen, twenty-one, or twenty-five, and 
will be issued for sums from $500 to 
$5,000. When the endowment matures, 
the amount of the policy, with profits 
(or dividends) added thereto, will be 
paid to the child insured or to the parent 
or guardian.” Not only is the amount 
of the policy with profits payable at the 
age stated in the contract, but in the 
event of previous death all premiums are 
returned with three per cent. compound 
interest. The very fact that the possi- 
bility of a higher or professional educa- 
tion is in store for him serves as a won- 
derful incentive to the boy while on his 
way through the public schools. If it be 
true that aspirations make the man, 
then surely the plan of insurance which 
fills the heart with aspirations is deserv- 
ing of attention and careful study. Let 
us assume that a man says to himself: 
“Tf only I had a few thousand dollars 
Jaid aside for the wife and babies, I could 
work cheerfully and rest easily without 
fear of the future. But how can I hope 
to leave them even a few hundreds? All 
I can possibly save out of my earnings is 
$2 each week. It seems utterly hopeless 
to dream of building up a fund to main- 
tain and educate my children on such 
slender savings.” And such a case would 
be hopeless except that right here comes 
The Prudential Insurance Company, and 
says that $2 a week entrusted to them 
will give the family $5,000 of protection. 
Taking the age of the insured, for in- 
stance, at thirty years as a basis, the 
Company says: “ Pay me $98.85 per an- 
num, somewhat less than $2 per week 
savings, and I will guarantee you $5,000 
for your family, payable to-morrow in 
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every month of these thirty years he is 
liable to die and leave only a fraction of 


_a sufficient sum for his family. d on 


any day in those thirty years may 
wake up to find his earnings gone, swept 
irrevocably away by some mischance of 
fortune. On the other hand, The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company puts to the 
credit of his family in the event of his 
death the sum of $5,000 the day and 
hour on which he pays his first premium. 
It enters into a contract with him, by 
which it pledges the millions behind the 
Company to pay his family $5,000, pro- 
vided only he pays the premium equal to 
his $2 a week savings, as agreed in the 
contract. 

The provident man says to himself: 
“ Suppose I leave my family $5,000, how 
can I leave it so that it may not be 
speedily dissipated by injudicious use or 
diverted from the purpose for which it is 
intended? I should like this paid in in- 
stalments suilicient to carry the family 
until the children are educated or self- 
supporting.” This very terse require- 
ment is already provided for. By one of 
the many plans provided by The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company, the money to 
be paid the family can be paid in yearly 
instalments, thus carrying the children 
to and beyond the period when they be- 
come self-sustaining. 

It should be remembered that the fore- 
going figures are based on a fair mini- 
mum of the possible savings of the aver- 
age wage-earner. Yet if that assumed 
minimum were cut in two, a provision of 
$2,500 can be made for the family under 
the same conditions, that is, on the basis 
of a saving of only $1 per week. On the 
other hand, a man who can set aside $5 

r week can carry $12,500 of uiance: 
ahd thus provide a very comfortable in- 
come for the family he leaves behind. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that 
these figures are based upon the age of 
thirty years. At a lesser age the cost 
of insurance decreases proportionately. 
Above thirty the cost increases by slight 
advances for each year of increased age. 
Two cautions are necessary. In the en- 
thusiasm which these figures create, a 
young man may be tempted to take out 
more insurance than he can carry. It is 
wiser to be satisfied with a moderate 


‘amount and to take inereased insurance 


as one’s earning power grows. On the 
other hand, procrastination increases the 
annual premiums and incurs the risk of a 
breakdown in health, making insurance 
impossible. Thus, indecision in the choice 
of a plan may lead to disastrous conse- 
quences, whilst extravagance in assum- 
ing annual premiums is sure to end in 
worry and disappointment. 


the event of death, if your first premium i 


has been fully paid.” 

It would take the man over thirty 
years to accumulate $5,000 by any ordi- 
nary plan of savings. In every day of 
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The first important result of life insur- 
ance is that it keeps the family together. 
How often when the bread-winner is 
taken the family is parted and _parti- 
tioned among strangers. Sometimes, at 
the best, the children find shelter, more 
or less grudgingly given, among scattered 
relations. At other times they are sent 
to public institutions, to grow up among 
strangers, with a bare remembrance of 
the meaning of the word home and its 
mother-love as a dim and far-off dream. 
Almost every village has one or more ex- 
amples of the home broken up and the 
family sundered and scattered. On the 
other hand, it is a thing to be thankful 
for that, as against one such broken 
home, almost every village and town in 
the land has many examples of the 
beneficent results of life insurance, the 
family still clinging together, bound by 
bonds of loving intimacy, education fit- 
ting the children for complete living—the 
mother happy, even in her grief, that she 
can feed them, clothe them, guide them, 
keep them; and this all due to the provi- 
dence and forethought of the husband. 
To her, mother and wife, he seems yet 
present. He still provides for the fam- 
ily, and this daily provision creates a 
new and binding tie between the husband 
who is still “the man of the house” and 
the widow who mourns him. 


The greatest legacy any man can leave 
his children is a sound education. It is 
a trite saying that knowledge is power. 
The educated youth can go out into the 
world and face life’s problems on an 
equal footing with the best of compeers. 
He can cherish and realize ambitions im- 
possible to the uneducated or half-edu- 
cated. He cannot merely win the com- 
forts that money will buy, but he can 
also enjoy the things of the mind and 
the higher life. He can think the best 
thoughts of the best men as these are en- 
shrined in literature, and he can think 
the thoughts which God has put into the 
starry heavens above him and into all 
nature about him—divine thoughts which 
are formulated into science as rapidly as 
man discovers them. A heritage of mil- 
lions is not so valuable to the individual 
as the legacy of schooling which puts 
into his hands the tools with which he 
may carve his own fortune, the weapons 
by which he may achieve his own des- 
tiny. The individual, the home, the na- 
tion, owe the founders of safe and relia- 
ble methods of life insurance a debt of 
gratitude which words cannot express, 
but which hearts can feel and homes can 
show, and which the State should never 
fail to recognize in its protective legisla- 
tion, 
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35 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


per 
cent. 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi 
dents and others on Mortgages en Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY 
Mortgages, etc. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SE"DS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry S‘s., Philadelpy ia: 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


KITCHEN OUTFITS 


Particularly, and all 


House Furnishing Goods 
AT LOW PRICES 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


({STALS, 
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ake and Biscuit 
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PANSY FLOU 
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UNDERWEAR 


In High Grades for 
MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


HIS Store is headquarters for Knit 
Underwear of the reliable, high-class 
qualities, for the entire family. 

We have complete assortments of Cart- 
wright & Warner’s and I, & R. Morley’s 
Unshrinkable Pure Wool Underwear for 
men ; in various weights, all full-fashioned. 

We have Furley & Buttrum’s (English) 
White Merino Underwear for men; in 
three weights. 

We have full assortments, for men, wo- 
men and children, of the Stuttgarter Sani- 
tary Wool, American Hosiery Co., Norfolk 
& New Brunswick Hosiery Co., Root’s 
Tivoli, and the Diemel Linen Mesh Under- 
wear. 

Of course, we have complete lines of 
moderate-priced Underwear, beginning at 
50c. each for men and women, 

Our stocks of genuine Swiss Ribbed Un- 
derwear for women—vests, tights and com- 
bination suits—in cotton, merino, silk, 
silk-and-wool and silk-and-cotton, in all 
sizes, are unsurpassed. 

We also have complete lines of the fa- 
mous Harvard Mills Ribbed Underwear for 
women; prices for these fine garments 
starting at 50c. each. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


My salary is $2,500 


per year. What would 
become of my family 


should I die suddenly? 


Free Booklet. 
No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921=-3-5 Chestnut Street 
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American Race Protlems 


A course of study arranged for First-day schools 
classes, reading circles, etc., by Professor Cari 
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cents per copy at the office of the 

Young Friends’ Association Building 
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Events and Couuents. 


Another change in the Cabinet has 
been announced. Secretary of the In- 
terior Hitchcock will retire the 4th of 
next Third month, and James R. Garfield, 
of Ohio, at present Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, will succeed him. 


The railroad companies of the West 
are having some difficulty in securing an 
ample supply of unskilled labor. The 
Western Pacific wants 8,000 more men 
for its extension work; the St. Paul, 
7,000; the Northwestern, 5,000, and 
so on. Wages are as high as $2.50 a day, 
including board and free transportation. 


IT’S THE FOOD 


The True Way to Correct Nervous Trou- 
bles. 


Nervous troubles are more _ often 
caused by improper food and indigestion 
than most people imagine. Even doctors 
sometimes overlook this fact. A man 
says: 

“Until two years ago waffies and but- 
ter ‘with meat and gravy were the main 
features of my breakfast. Finally dys- 
pepsia came on and I found myself in a 
bad condition, worse in the morning than 
any other time. I would have a full, 
sick feeling in my stomach, with pains 
in my heart, sides and head. 

“At times I would have no appetite 
for days, then I would feel ravenous, 
never satisfied when I did eat, and so 
nervous I felt like shrieking at the top 
of my voice. I lost flesh badly and 
hardly knew which way to turn until 
one day I bought a box of Grape-Nuts 
food to see if I could eat that. I tried it 
without telling the doctor, and liked it 
fine; made me feel as if I had something 
to eat that was satisfying, and still I 
didn’t have that heaviness that I had 
felt after eating any other food. 

“T hadn’t drank any coffee then in five 
weeks. I kept on with the Grape-Nuts 
and in a month and a half I had gained 
15 pounds, could eat almost anything I 
wanted, didn’t feel badly after eating 
and my nervousness was all gone. It’s a 
pleasure to be well again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. There’s a reason. 


The joint Statehood bill for New Mex- 
ico and Arizona has been defeated by 
Arizona. The project of making a sin- 
gle State of the two Territories was 
made contingent by the Statehood bill 
upon acceptance by each of the Terri- 
tories voting separately on that condi- 
tion. The people of Arizona were over- 
wheimingly opposed to the undertaking. 


The President announces the appoint- 
ment of Attorney-General Moody as 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to succeed Henry Billings 
Brown, who retired some time ago. This 
nomination will be sent to the Senate 
the first week of Twelfth month, when 
Congress convenes, but the regular for- 
mality will require some time, and it is 
not likely that Secretary Moody will re- 
tire from the Department of Justice in 


which he now labors until late in 
Twelfth month. 
Clemenceau, the new Premier of 


France, has announced his policy, which 
is not very reassuring to the Roman 
Church. The following are some of the 
coxcrete propositions, the application of 
the law separating Church and State, 
the realization of workmen’s pensions, 
the extension of the law governing labor 
unions, the reform of the mining laws, 
the introduction of a democratic spirit 
in the army by the reduction of the term 
of service to two years, the suppression 
of courts-martial, relief of the wine 
growers and a progressive income tax. 


There is trouble in the German Cabi- 
net. The Minister of Agriculture, Pod- 
bielski, has resigned. His difficulties 
arose from the part he took in favor of 
extreme agrarian measures. He con- 
tended that Germany was able to raise 
animals enough to supply the national 
demand for meat. He refused to agree 
to the opening of the frontiers to the im- 
portation of cattle. In this he was op- 
posed by Chancellor Von Buelow. A re- 
port was circulated to the effect that he 
or his relatives were interested in sup- 
plying the colonial armies with high- 
priced meats. This made his position 
untenable. <A strong combination is now 
formed, and is at work endeavoring to 
force Buelow out of the Cabinet. 


There is considerable agitation among 
steel workers in Italy over the prospect 
of the Government’s letting a contract 
for armour plate to the Midvale Steel 
Company, of Pennsylvania. The Ameri- 
can company seems to have underbid the 
great European combine known as the 
Krupps. In some places in Italy where 
the population is largely supported by 
the iron and steel industries there are 
popular uprisings, demanding that the 
contract be let to home firms. 


By way of Pekin we learn that with 
the exception of the railway guards all 
the Russian forces have been withdrawn 
from Manchuria. A Chinese Commis- 
sioner, speaking of the conditions in that 
country, says: “ Many questions require 
solution, the most important being the 
opening of Mukden and other cities to 
foreign trade. The Chinese still persist 
in their determination that the cities 
themselves shall not be opened. There 
is also the question of customs at Dalny. 
The question of the withdrawal of the 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stom- 
ach and intestines and carries them out 
of the system. , 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best clar- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a _ patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.” 

Send your name and address to-day for 
a free trial package, and see for your- 
self. F. A. Stuart Co., 56 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 


Japanese military administration from 
Newchwang is settled in principle, but 
the details are still incomplete. The 
military administration will cease about 
the end of the month, when the port will 
be closed by ice.” 


An interesting report comes from the 
office of the Indian inspector in Indian 
Territory upon the low rate of insanity 
among the Indians. There are 70,000 
Indians in the Territory, but in the last 
three years only 13 persons have been 
sent to the asylum at Yankton, §. D., 
where the insane Indians of the Terri- 
tory are confined. In the meantime the 
hospitals in St. Louis, where the insane 
whites of the Territory are sent, has be- 
come so overcrowded that several times 


notice has been served that no more 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vow. XII. 


TEACHING CONSECRATION IN CHILD- 


HOOD. 

We hear very much in our Holy Scriptures of 
fathers and mothers who consecrated their children 
before they were born, and who thought of them- 
selves, as it were, as vicars of the Heavenly Father, 
with the sole and single task, to bring up a child 
which already before it came to them belonged to 
Him. We should have more prophetic ministers to- 
day if parents still, like those ancient saints, conse- 
erated their unborn offspring and thought of them, 
when they came, as already the Lord’s. 

But whether we have consecrated them before 
birth or not, to all of us who have little children, 
there comes the task of forming in these little lives 
habits of consecration. Too many of us are afraid of 
the solemn word “ consecration.” We spell it with 
a capital C, and only use it in the meeting house. It 
is treated by us as extremé unction is by the Roman 
Catholic—as something which comes just before the 
mortal dissolution, and not as something which has a 
place in the life of a healthy, happy little boy or girl. 
This is all wrong. It belongs in a child’s life as much 
as the alphabet does, or teething, or play. That child 
is hopelessly “ spoiled ” that has not felt the mighty 
touch of consecration. 

What is consecration? It is the joyous devotion of 
oneself to tasks in which self is forgotten. The 
mother herself is a fine instance of it. She finds her 
joy in sacrifices for her child. She does things that 
would be slavish if she had to do them under com- 
pulsion. But she does them out of sheer love, and she 
finds thus her joy and her life in doing them. She 
gives up the pleasures of society, she withdraws from 
all other activities, she narrows her life in order to 
pour it all into this little helpless thirty-inch baby. 
But she does not think of this as a narrow life. The 
things that are “given up” are not missed. She is 
very ready to count all things as loss in order to live 
for her child. Her life is a life of joyous, positive 
devotion, and in so far as this devotion carries her 
out of her narrow self, and makes her forget herself 
and her interests in the love of another, it is conse- 
eration. 

Now very little children can be led unconsciously 
into habits of consecration. We hear very much 
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about their “native ” selfishness and their evil pro- 


pensities, but we do not hear enough about the other 
side of their nature. They are very quick to respond 
to love, and even very tiny mites have the capacity of 
loving back. A parent that knows how can draw any 
little child into self-forgetful acts and lead him on 
into habits of doing things out of love for father or 
mother, until it becomes second nature for the child 
to find joy in acts of service for those who are dear 
toit. And little by little the realm of service may be 
enlarged as the child grows mature enough to do lit- 
tle deeds of kindness to persons in a wider circle, and, 
as he learns to feel the thrill of satisfaction which 
comes from giving pleasure to others, the spirit of 
love will increase in power. Stories which illustrate 
the spirit of sacrifice and devotion are of great value. 
They cultivate the imagination and unconsciously 
shape the budding ideals of the young mind. Exam- 
ples of consecration before the eyes of the boy are 
still more important, as all children are imitative and 
readily copy the models that are set before them. 
Those who are willing to take the necessary pains, 
and who have sufficient sympathy and patience, can 
have a slow but steady increase of this spirit of con- 
secration in their children. At first, in its slender 
stage, it may not seem very spiritual. It may be only 
a self-forgetful love of mother and a readiness to do 
something that will give her a surprise and a joy. 
But it has in it all the possibilities of the highest re- 
ligious consecration. He who in the supreme crisis 
of His life said, “ Not my will, but thine, be done,” 
had already as a little boy been saying, “I must be 
about my Father’s business,” and even earlier had 
increased in grace as He increased in stature. Conse- 
cration no more comes in a moment, all at a stroke, 
than wisdom or skill does. Great Consecration, 
spelled with a capital CO, is the ripe fruit of the slen- 
derer forms of consecration which are learned in the 
home at the father’s side and the mother’s knee. 


THE ELECTION. 

Tuer election of 1906 has brought little joy to the 
eager, hopeful reformer. Rhode Island seems to be 
the only State where the reform movement has 
scored a decided victory. In New York and Mas- 
sachusetts the moral energy of the citizens was di- 
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rected toward the defeat of men who were ‘believed 
by many to be unwise and unsafe, and in both in- 
stances the sensational candidate for the governor- 
ship was defeated. 


In Pennsylvania, where the issue was sharpl 
e/ 3 


(73 ? 


drawn between the “ organization,’ 
tion for coarse and heavy corruption, and the party 


of reform, with its promises of clean and honest ad- 


with its reputa- 


ministration, the “ organization” has been success- 
ful. 
was still more sharply defined, the reform City Party 
has suffered a temporary setback at the hands of the 


In Philadelphia, again, where the moral issue 


men who have for years mismanaged the City of 
Brotherly Love. 

At first sight it looks as though our citizens were 
unconcerned and spiritless, as though they had lost 
the feeling of noble patriotism and the sense of moral 
distinctions. But it is never wise to draw a hasty in- 
dictment against the citizenship of a city, or a com- 
We believe that the moral 
sense is still working and the patriotic spirit. is not 
dead, though it may be more latent and sluggish than 
one could wish. There are always reasons for political 
defeats and victories, and it is wiser to probe for the 


monwealth, or a nation. 


reasons than to utter jeremiads over the loss of moral 
feeling in the great. public breast. 

As a matter of fact the moral issue was not as 
sharply drawn as it ought to have been; at. least, that 
is the situation here in Pennsylvania. The impartial 
citizen did not feel mightily impressed with the moral 
fiber and the calm power of the men who were bear- 
ing the reform standard in the State. There was too 
much indiscriminate mud-throwing, an excessive use 
of defamation, a tendency to assume that all virtue 
was in one party and all selfishness and meanness in 
the other—a mode of campaign that is risky, as it 
produces a revolt. of sentiment. There was not at the 
front a great splendid leader who gathered up into 
himself the highest qualities of mind and heart, and 
who could draw the moral forces of the State by the 
brave sincerity of his purpose and by an irresistible 
appeal to the deep instincts within men. 

Men vote with an old party by second nature. A 
reform movement must always face this tremendous 
fact of settled habit. It takes almost a miracle to stir 
an old-line party man to the point of “ deserting ” his 
party. He is very slow to believe that charges 
against his party are true. Then, too, every reform 
movement is imperiled, as this one has been, by the 
subtle, though spurious, appeal to national issues. 
Hosts of men bite at this hook. If you vote against 
“the party” in your city or in your State you are 
thereby weakening the hands of the President and 


endangering the next Congress! 
President himself bated this hook. 
It all means that it is a gigantic task to organize 
and marshal the moral forces of a State or city and 
lead them to decisive victory. There are endless 
hitches and complications, and costly blunders will, 
alas, happen! So that there must not be too much 
wailing over temporary defeats. The victory will 
come in the end. , It is perfectly safe to believe that 
the voters of America in the long run will line up on 
the right side. But we must in the meantime put 
more wisdom, more patience and more red-hot moral 
earnestness into the leadership of our reform movye- 


Unfortunately the 


ments. 


WHY THE CITY PARTY WAS DEFEATED IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


[John ©. Winston, chairman of the Committee of Seventy, 
has given us his view of the defeat of the City Party in Phila- 
delphia. It should be noted that the adverse majority was only 
about 12,000.—ED. | 


The fear of giving comfort to Hearstism and 
Bryanism, and the difficulty of voting a split ticket 
defeated the City Party. There were other causes, 
but I am convinced that had there been no State or 
Congressional contest there would have been a big 
majority for the cause of good city government. In 
February there will be no excuse or reason for any 
fear of doing damage to the Republican Party by 
refusing to intrust our city government to the old 
machine, which has so long disregarded the city’s in- 
terest. The great thing which has been accomplished 
is the restoration of representative government, so 
that the people can, if they choose, select and elect 
their own candidates to office. We have not been 
working for the success of party, but to bring about 
conditions which will secure the people their rights. 


' If the people do not elect a Mayor and Councilmen 

who will give us honest and eflicient municipal goy- 
ernment it will be their own fault. So long as the 
Republican organization is controlled by the old cor- 
rupt. leaders nothing can be hoped for from that 
source. The defeat of the City Party ticket at. this 
time may be a blessing in disguise. It shows the 
importance of divorcing State and National issues 
from our city elections, and impresses the importance 
of selecting the strongest candidates. Our best citi- 
zens must be willing not only to serve on committees 
and make speeches, but go to Councils. 


The utility of life is not in its extent; it is in the 
employment of it. A man may live long and live lit- 
tle.—Montaigne. 


Nothing is so completely beyond the power of 
death as a noble love. Parting can shatter only its 
outward shell.—George S. Merriam. 
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THE IMPRESSIONS OF A VISITOR. 


[We have already printed a short letter from our Danish 
Friend, Johan Marcussen. He has since written this letter to 
the Friend at whose home he visited on his arrival in America, 
and it gives a very interesting picti're.—Eb.] 

From Richmond, Ind., I went out to West Branch, 
lowa, where I have been for nearly three weeks. 

Allow me to present a picture ranging over about 
fifty years. It is not based on strictly historical lines. 
I have not sufficient material for that. I have 
snatched a little information here and there. I have 
used my eyes as I have them, and here is what I have 
seen. ‘ 

A little over fifty years ago a number of Quakers 
came from Ohio and settled in Lowa, on the prairies 
near what is now called West Branch, Spring Dale, 
Hickory Grove and other names. These Quakers 
were of a strict eut, broad-brimmed hats, straight. col- 
lars on the coat, unspotted white necktie; women 
with bonnets, drab-colored dress and shawls. They 
were as straightforward in their ways as their dress 
was plain. Two and two counted four. Yes was yes, 
and No was no. One person was “thou” and 
“ thee”; two and more were “you.” They would look 
unto the Lord for guidance and ask Him to lead their 
ways. If anything pleasant came before them, they 
would ask-the Lord to bring it about “if it was 
right.” If any hard task was laid before them, they 
would take up their cross, “if it was the Father’s 
will.” If they were examined in doctrinal questions 
they most likely would say but very little; but they 
believed that the Lord God was the Father of heaven 
and earth, and that He was their Father—unspeak- 
ably good, merciful and forgiving. They believed 
that He had sent His Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
from the regions beyond to this earth to be a man 
amongst men, to suffer and die that He might bring 
His disciples, His followers, with Him to the Father’s 
presenee from where He came. ‘They believed that 
in them was a seed, a germ, placed there by the 
Father and the Son. To that seed Jesus would give 
growth if it by the bearer was placed at His disposal. 
This could be done, as Jesus is the risen Christ, the 
same forever, who is now acting through the com- 
forter, the advocate, who is with the disciples forever. 

These Quakers built a meeting house at Hickory 
Grove. Here they gathered on First-days and one of 
the week-days to worship God. (Our Danish word 
for “worship” means “ cultivate.” Hence they 
gathered to bring under cultivation the seed with 
which they had been entrusted. ) 

‘Twenty-five or thirty years ago there came a few 
Danes to that same district. They came from the 
northern Jutland, from a district where people are 
slow but strong in body and mind, willing to work 
hard, to suffer if needed, but with an aim to get above 
the drudgery which awaited them in the old country. 
They had “no value” as it is now often counted. 
They came with empty hands. In some cases they 
had borrowed money to take them across; but they 
eame to the right place, undoubtedly guided by the 
hand of the Almighty. They got work on the Quak- 


came across from that same district in Denmark. By- 
and-by they took land. Men and women, and by-and- 
by the children, worked hard, but there was a bless- 
ing in the soil. All the surroundings had been satu- 
rated, almost sanctified, by the Quaker’s lives, and 
blessing seemed to burst out of the soil, fill the barns 
and stables and bring abundance on the tables and in 
the homes. 

I met with one Dane who came over here twenty- 
three years ago. He had borrowed fifty dollars in 
order to get across. First he worked on one of the 
farms; by and by he rented a piece of land, married 
a girl that came from the same part of Denmark 
which he had left. Now he has a farm of eighty 
acres, a new house with furnace in the cellar, bath- 
room and all the new improvements. One First-day 
we had a meeting in his house. After the meeting we 
sat in the garden in a swinging chair, and with joy 


and thankfulness he told me this, whilst his children 


were playing about. 

There are quite a number of Danes in that district, 
and all of them came from the same part of Denmark, 
and they still speak that same peculiar dialect which 
was spoken there twenty-five or thirty years ago, and 
so do their children. It is curious to see these chil- 
dren, some of them grown up, even married, with all 
the appearance of fine, cultured Americans, and then 
all of a sudden changing their language into a dia- 
lect which was spoken thirty years ago in an out of 
the way place in Denmark. There that dialect has 
been changing; in America it has been retained in its 
old form. 

We had quite a number of meetings. In some 
cases the English language was used, but mostly Dan- 
ish. The meetings were held in the houses (homes) ; 
sometimes as many as fifty or more would be gath- 
ered. 

It has been a pleasure to me to paint my picture so 
far, but I have a corner yet unfinished, which I am 
afraid will cause me some pain. 

When Friends settled in Iowa fifty years ago they 
were all Friends, called Quakers. Of course they were 
individuals, and no two were exactly alike. To-day 
they are “ branches.” Even the names are exceed- 
ingly confusing to me. There are Wilburites, Con- 
servative, Liberal, Progressive, Fast, Gurney, and I 
do not. know how many more shades of Friends. To 
me all these names are almost without meaning, and 
it seems to me that I have no time for investigation. 
I might go preaching the gospel of the kingdom of 
God without even knowing these names, as I have 
done in my own country; but this tendency of division 
has a danger. <A branch may split and split until it 
splits away from the very stem, and then the life 
power is gone. In the part of lowa where I was I 
found that the Danes did not feel quite willing to 
join these branches. It had become so different from 
what it was when they first came; and then their 
children—well, it seems to me that I cannot bring 
any help to that. A few days ago I sat looking 
through a window on a tree. There was the root, 
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the stem and the branches, all forming part of that 
same tree, and all of it joined together in the most 
perfect harmony; and then I thought, if only these 
“branches” could be joined in a like harmonious 
unity, with the stem drawing power from Him and 
helping each other, all would be well. That it may 
be so is the prayer of my heart. 

I hope to stay here yet a few days, and then I ex- 
pect to go to Minneapolis, and likely to other parts of 
‘Minnesota, but I will have a constant drawing to lowa 
to some parts farther West where I have not been. 
My visit to America is likely to cover the whole win- 
ter. 

My letter has become a long one. When I write 
letters I am always in that danger. My thoughts 
keep running through my pen, sometimes in an un- 
orderly way. Please take it as it is and excuse me. 
I sometimes think that I always need the forgiveness 
of my fellowmen as I need the forgiveness of our 
Father who art in heaven. 

May the blessing of the Lord be with thee and the 
Church in thy house. 

Thy friend sincerely, 
Jouan MarcusseEn. 


For THr AMERICAN FRIEND. 
CHRIST’S FRIENDS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


A little group of men—who had been obscure no- 
bodies three years before—were gathered in an upper 
room at Jerusalem. The divine Jesus, looking 
around on the company, says to them, “‘ Ye are my 
friends.” They had not chosen Him; He had chosen 
them. The electric cord of divine love had made the 
little group one. Presently the charmed circle 
widens; a brilliant and bitter enemy of Christ is 
stricken by the heavenly electricity and transformed 
into a most enthusiastic friend. A wretched run- 
away slave in the slums of Rome is lifted into disci- 
pleship. By-and-by great thinkers, scholars, philoso- 
phers and orators, Jeromes and Augustines and 
Chrysostoms and Bernards are drawn in. The circle 
keeps widening as the ages roll on. Poor cottagers 
in their cabins, poor widows and orphans in their gar- 
rets, sailors in the forecastle, sufferers in hospitals, 
are admitted to the wonderful household of love. 
And as the converting grace transforms them, and 
the great arm embraces them, we hear Him keep on 
saying, “ I have called you friends! ” It is the great- 
est marvel in history; for out of that obscure handful 
in that upper room has sprung the mighty kingdom 
of Immanuel, which shall yet fill heaven with count- 
less myriads of glorified spirits. “Ye are my 
friends,’ describes them all. 

1. It is a confidential friendship. Jesus tells His 
chosen ones, “I cal] you not bond-servants, for the 
servant knoweth not what his master doeth.”” A mas- 
ter sets his slaves to work without any explanations. 
But Jesus had opened God’s thoughts to His disciples, 
and initiated them into the great mysteries of re- 
demption. He had also chosen the twelve “ that they 


might be with Him.” For the same reason Christ 
takes us into his companionship, offers us His escort, 
promises us His presence, helps us on the journey, 
and intercedes for blessings that we need. ‘There are 
limitations; for love has its reticence as well as its 
revelations. Our hearts ache often to pry into cer- 
tain mysteries, but our Lord keeps the veil drawn, 
and says, ‘‘ What I do ye know not now, but ye shall 
know hereafter.” It will be one of the joys of heaven 


to study the finished tapestries of providence, which. 


in this world look often so rough and ravelled. 

2. A conferring of infinite honor is this friendship. 
I, the Son of God, call you poor; ignorant sinners 
who were my enemies, to be “ my friends.” The 
group to which he originally uttered these words had 
been obscure day laborers, who were not known a 
score of miles from their homes, and would have been 
forgotten in a score of years after their death. He 
does for them what the sun does for the planets; he 
floods them with His omnipotent light and love, until 
they become stars of the first magnitude for the guid- 
ance of all generations. Brethren, do you and I even 
begin to appreciate what it is for the Lord Jesus to 
say to such creatures as we are, * Thou art my friend; 
I have chosen thee; I] have died to redeem thee from 
hell; I have pardoned thee, and graven thy name on 
my hand, and have prepared a home for thee, that 
where thou art I shall be also?” The Prince of 
Glory fits up a palace for paupers, and transforms 
them into His confidential friends and joint heirs to 
His own inheritance ! 


3. This is a corrective and chastening friendship 
in this world. He is the best friend who points out 
our faults. Jesus says to us, ‘“ As many as I love I 
rebuke and chasten.” No part of our earthly school- 
ing costs so dearly or vields such precious fruits. How 
often we need the file, the chisel and the hammer to 
shape us into something like the ideal which Christ 
has befere His own eye! Christ was continually 
chiding, rebuking, educating and pruning those poor 
fishermen and publicans, until He made them fit to go 
out and be His witnesses and ambassadors before the 
world. Jesus never loves us more than when He is 
pruning us of the dead branches to let. the rich clus- 
ters ripen. 


4. But His wondrous friendship is all conditional. 
It depends on a great “IF.” Ye are my friends if 
ye do whatsoever I command you. Obedience to 
Christ is the only evidence of a genuine affection to 
Him. Jesus himself acknowledged no other test than 
entire submission to His will, and cheerful obedience 
to His commandments. In fact, this is the Bible ideal 
of holiness; it is Just the doing of Christ’s will and the 
letting Christ have His own way with us. To all such 
true friends, in storm and shine, the Master is con- 
stantly saying, “If ye keep my commandments ye 
shall abide in my love; my Father will love you, and 
we will come unto you and make our abode with you.” 

5. Our blessed Lord was often sorely wounded in 
the house of His friends. What a cruel stab one of 
them gave Him in the courtyard of Pilate! What a 
cowardly desertion when that very group from the 
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upper chamber all forsook Him and fled! We wound 


our Master whenever we break His commandments, 
and when we bring reproach upon the name of Chris- 
tian before the world. The closer we get to Christ 
in our profession the more cruel is the stab we give 
Him when we sin. Many a man kisses his Master in 
the prayer meeting and kisses Him at the communion 
table, and then, by shameful conduct or cowardly 
neglect of duty, betrays Him to His enemies! It is 
a glorious honor and privilege to be a friend of Jesus 
Christ, but it involves a prodigious responsibility. 
Happy is that disciple to whom his Lord ean say, “ I 
eali thee my friend. I was wounded for thee, but 
thou hast not wounded me.” 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 


THE NEW PREMISES AND THE OLD 
CONCLUSIONS.* 


In a passage of Scripture, the plenary inspiration 
of which no skeptic ever dared to doubt, St. Paul de- 
clares that our intellectual premises are ever failing, 
ceasing, vanishing away; and that our spiritual con- 
clusions in the form of faith, hope, love alone endure. 
Every premise on which missions rested a century ago 
has changed. Yet the faith of Mills that “ we can do 
it if we will”; the hope of Carey that “ expects great 
things of God”; the love of Mrs. Judson who sent 
her children from the ends of the earth back to the 
homeland with the words, “ All this I do for the sake 
of my Lord ”—their faith and hope and love, after 
the lapse of the century, shine undimmed and un- 
diminished, and are the standards by which we test 
Christian manhood and womanhood to-day. 


THE OLD POSITIONS. 


Let us first contrast the changed premises. Our 
pictures must be brief and roughly drawn. A hun- 
dred years ago God was a judge, the Bible a statute 
book, earth a court room, man a prisoner at the bar, 
Christ our advocate, the cross of Christ the price of 
our release, death the end of the trial, and eternity 
the duration of the sentence. 

These premises were sharply visualized. Eternity 
was pictured thus. Imagine a ball of granite large 
as the earth. A fly walks over it once in a thousand 
years. When this solitary fly, walking over this ball 
of granite large as the earth once in a thousand years, 
by the attrition of his feet shall have worn that vast 
mass away, then the torments of the wicked will have 
just begun. The pictorial imagery in time became 
identified with the premises; so that in the middle of 
the century an Orthodox divine barely escaped trial 
as a heretic because he ventured to substitute for the 
traditional symbol of punishment, fire, a combination 
of two diseases; one rheumatic fever, which hurts you 
every move you make, and the other St. Vitus’s 
dance, which keeps you moving all the time. 

The conclusion from these premises was obvious 
and inexorable. Reverence for God, obedience to 


*Address of President William DeWitt Hyde at the Hay- 
sre Centennial Meeting, Williamstown, Tenth month 10th, 
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His Word, gratitude to Christ, sympathy for men, all 
combined to drive the man who held these premises 
to the ends of the earth to proclaim man’s lost condi- 
tion and impending doom, and to herald the tidings 
of Christ’s offered way of escape. It is the glory of 
the men of a century ago that. they drew this conclu- 
sion logically, responded promptly to its call, im- 
pressed it on the conscience of the Church, and wrote 
it into the history of the world. 


THE NEW POSITIONS. 


Our premises to-day are very different, yet we 
must beware of complacency or pride in consequence. 
If they are wiser and broader, it is not because we are 
better or bigger men than they; it is simply because 
God has been at work a century longer on our intel- 
lectual environment than He had on theirs. What, 
then, are our premises, and what missionary conclu- 
sion do we draw therefrom ? 

God is our Father-Friend, man his pupil-child, 
earth a home-school, the Bible a series of letter-les- 
sons, sin the unfilial, unbrotherly attitude, Christ our 
Brother-Teacher; the cross of Christ is the price he 
paid, and we must pay for living the filial and broth- 
erly life in a world of selfishness and hate; hell is self- 
exclusion from our rightful place in the Father’s 
heart and home; heaven is the joy of fellowship: with 
Christ and all true Christians in the service of God 
and our fellowmen, here and everywhere, now and 
evermore. What conelusion respecting missions fol- 
lows from these premises of faith in our Father-God, 
and love of our Brother-Christ? Logically and in- 
evitably this: We give the best we have to those in 
all the world who need it most. This general conclu- 
sion has three specific applications. It requires a 
missionary organization to bind supply and need to- 
gether, a policy on the foreign field which shall meet 
actual and concrete rather than abstract and general 
needs, and an attitude at home which shall raise and 
sustain supply. 

The organization is ready to our hand. We are not 
compelled, like the men of the haystack, to wring the 
requisite organization from an incredulous and relue- 
tant Church. In the able and representative Ameri- 


can Board, with its sagacious and devoted Prudential 


Committee, its resolute and resourceful officers, we 

American Congregationalists have a missionary or- 

ganization which is a model of efficiency. One thing 

only is left for us to do—to support it with the con- 

tribution of our means and the loyalty of our hearts. 
AN EFFICIENT INSTRUMENT. 


The true foreign policy has already been developed 
by the Spirit of Christ in the hearts of the mission- 
aries. To impart the new life of love that is hid with 
Christ in God, is now, as it always was and always 
will be, the best gift the missionary brings. This he 
will offer at all times and in all ways, by preaching 
and teaching, by precept and example, by invitation 
and exhortation. Yet side by side with this procla- 
mation of the gospel in its verbal symbols—as the 
preparation for it, as the expression of it, as the out- 
come from it—will go the minor ministries to mind, 
body and estate, to home and industry and morals. 
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These special ministries will differ in different lands 
and races, but will agree in the common principle— 
We give the best we have to those in all the world 
who need it most. 


THE RESULTS ALREADY REACHED. 


How splendidly this policy is being worked we read 
in the reports from every mission field. Temperance 
displaces strong drink and opium, industry supplants 
idleness and gambling, decency banishes the nautch 
and the dancing girls, sanity supersedes mutilation 
and self-torture, smiling faces expel pessimism and 
cheerful hearts avert suicide, modest self-respect suc- 
ceeds barbaric pride, the dignity of womanhood and 
the sacredness of sex abolish the zenana and the 
harem, the mutual love of one man and one woman 
does away with child-marriage, enforced widowhood, 
polygamy, concubinage, adultery, divorce and pro- 
miscuity; compassion stops the slave trade and eman- 
cipates the slave, humanity forbids cannibalism, inhu- 
man sports, cruel ordeals and the torture of criminals 
and witnesses; charity relieves the poor, feeds the 
famishing, founds leper colonies and villages of hope, 
supports asylums for the orphan, the deaf, the blind 
and the dependent, establishes dispensaries, infirm- 
aries and hospitals; medical science grapples with dis- 
ease, education lays the foundations of a higher indi- 
vidual character and a better social order, justice con- 
demns trickery in trade, bribery in government and 
extortion in taxation; reason reverses the tyranny of 
custom, democracy throws off the frightful incubus 
of caste, and the spiritual worship of the God of light 
and love dispels the darkness of idolatry and super- 
stition. 

All these things are accomplished facts and pres- 
ent forces, which we have simply to accept from the 
hands of our faithful and devoted missionaries with 
gratitude and admiration as the magnificent expres- 
sion in the outside world of the Christian life we 
cherish in our hearts. 

It only remains to apply our conclusion to the atti- 
tude at home. It means that every person who comes 
to Christian self-consciousness in a Christian land, 
shall face this question, ‘“ Is the best I have to give 
something which, considering my health and train- 
ing, my temperament and tact, my versatility and re- 
sourcefulness, my freedom from domestic obligations, 
is more needed abroad than at home?” Each Chris- 
tian man and woman must answer that question 
thoughtfully and squarely. If the answer is affirma- 
tive, the man must go. He cannot be a Christian if 
he stays at home. The missionary life is the only 
Christian life for him. 

If the answer is negative, it devolves upon him to 
make a lifelong and systematic consecration of influ- 
ence, money, thought and interest, to send and sus- 
tain the men and women who have the fitness for mis- 
sionary work he lacks. In one of these two senses 
every man who will be a Christian, in the modern and 
cosmopolitan meaning of the word, must be a mission- 
ary. To make every Christian person face this clear 
question, and answer it in one of these two ways— 
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that is the unfinished business undertaken a century 
ago and handed to us to-day. Every Christian a mis- 
sionary, in one of these two senses—this should be 
our watchword for the century to come. 

Undoubtedly this task is diffienlt, far more difficult 
in this age of steam and electricity, trolley and tele- 
phone, elevated and subway, manufacture and com- 
merce, automobiles and athletics, than it was in the 
quiet, rural life of a century ago. Yet it is the duty 
of the hour. Let us take it with us from this centen- 
nial gathering, back to our colleges and seminaries, 
back to our churches and our homes, with the cer- 
tainty that it is the logical conclusion of premises we 
all admit; let us meet it in the faith of Samuel J. 
Mills that “ we can do it if we will.” 


ELIHU FE. MENDENHALL. 


In the death of our dear friend, Elihu E. Menden- 
hall, North Carolina Yearly Meeting has lost one of 
her oldest and staunchest leaders. For more than 
fifty years he has been prominent in all the business 
of the Church and the interests of his community. 

While every phase of church work was of interest 
to him, and he was always ready to assist by his coun- 
sel and encouragement the individual workers, he 
was, himself, most attached to our educational inter- 
ests, both in the monthly and yearly meetings, believ- 
ing that all the faculties must be developed if we 
would have a strong and progressive Church. 

To New Garden Boarding School, later Guilford 
College, he gave unremitting, untiring attention. 
His confidence in its future as an institution which 
should expand with the years and become a worthy 
exponent to the world of the Quaker faith, to which 
he was devotedly attached, was without a doubt, and 
in defense of this confidence, or as an evidence of it, 
he did not hesitate to devote his time, his strength 
and his means to help establish the college on a firm 
foundation, 

He. was a member of the Board of Trustees for 
thirty years and chairman of the same for many 
years. Those who are familiar with the care and 
labor bestowed upon the institution by the members 
of this Board know well what the service of Elihu 
Mendenhall has meant through all these years. As 
long as he was able to meet with the Board his seat 
was the one least often vacant. It has long been a 
saying about the college, when the days appointed 
for the meeting of the- trustees arrived, and fre- 
quently with it a storm, in answer to the question, 
“Will the trustees get here to-day?” “ Elihu Men- 
denhall will come,” and soon his familiar horse and 
buggy would drive into the barnyard. Neither heat 
nor cold, stormy weather nor fine days for farming 
prevented his presence. Not even bodily ailment 
could hinder him. Often over the protest of his fam- 
ily and the fear of his friends he pushed out to at- 
tend to this business when younger, stronger men 
have considered the conditions a sufficient excuse for 
remaining at home. As the feebleness of age came 
upon him his determination to do all he could for the 
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college seemed to increase, and members of his fam- 
ily were obliged to lay aside their own affairs and ac- 
company him to the place of meeting. 

Early in his association with New Garden Board- 
ing School, as a trustee, the institution was forced to 
pass through a very trying, depressing period. It was 
in debt, and the patronage was small. Friends in 
North Carolina had nothing with which to meet school 
bills. Things were at such a desperate pass that a 
part of the Board were in favor of selling the prop- 
erty and closing the school. It was then that one of 
the well-known characteristics of our dear friend 
came helpfully into action. Never, once having put 
his hand to the plow, would he waste time and energy 
in looking back. ‘ We can keep the school going, 
and we must,” he said, and himself offered to become 
responsible for its continuance. They could and they 
did, but not without heroic effort on their own part. 
Five years ago the increasing disabilities of age led 
Elihu Mendenhall to insist upon being released from 
the duties which he had so long and so faithfully per- 
formed, but his interest was unabated. It was main- 
ly in response to his pleading that Allen Jay came to 
us two years ago and undertook the heavy task of 
liquidating the debt. At our last yearly meeting 
Allen himself told how Elihu had written him urging 
that he comply with the request of the Board, and 
added, “ I want to live to see Guilford College free of 
debt.”” By the strong pull all together this was ac- 
complished, and he lived to see his beloved college not 
only out of debt, but with many thousands added to 
her endowment, and every prospect of the expansion 
he had so much desired. ; 

The affection and veneration with which he was re- 
garded, both by his former associates on the Board 
of Trustees and the president. of the college, deserve 
a word of record. It is so easy to forget those who 
are out of the contest and to pass them by in the 
hurry of life. This was never the portion of our 
friend. Any glad college news was sent at once to 
him. The great gifts of Carnegie and Dr. Pearsons 
were no sooner learned than the information was 
given him. He was disabled, but never for a mo- 
ment counted out. 

Elihu Emery Mendenhall, the twelfth of the four- 
teen children of James and Miriam Hockett Menden- 
hall, was born Fifth month 4th, 1817, and was reared 
on the large and well-managed farm upon which most 
of his life was spent. His mother was a minister of 
the gospel. Elijah, the father of James Mendenhall, 
came to Carolina in 1756 from Chester County, Pa., 


‘in company with his father, James, and a: brother, 


George. George settled on Deep River, at what is 
now known as Old Jamestown, upon land granted his 
father by Lord Carteret, while Elijah went five miles 
farther up stream. They were millers and tanners 
by trade. 

The family is English, and came to this country 
when Penn was inaugurating his Holy Experiment 
from Mildenhall, in Wiltshire, and is Quaker as far 
back as Quakerism extends. 

When a youth Elihu was occupied as farmers’ boys 


usually are, but his studies were not neglected, and 
such was his determination to secure an education 
that he cheerfully walked three miles to Deep River 
meeting house to school and did his work mornings 
and evenings besides. After securing such instruc- 
tion as he could in this school he entered New Gar- 
den Boarding School the first year it was opened. 
Here he was much interested in the more advanced 
studies, and his progress was rapid and thorough. 

He was married in 1841 to Anna Hill, daughter of 
Samuel and Mary Branson Hill, a young woman of 
great loveliness of character. They lived for a time 
at Uhaurie, in Randolph County, where the two eld- 
est of their four children, three sons and one daugh- 
ter, were born. 

As the brothers and sisters of Elihu had left the 
paternal roof one by one, it: became necessary for him 
to return and care for his father in his declining 
years. In 1856 his wite died, and three years later 
the youngest son, Allen, died also. 

Elihu Mendenhall was always a regular attender of 
meetings, both for business and for worship. For 
more than fifty years he was an elder, and for most of 
that time he sat at the head of Deep River meeting. 

As the acknowledged head of North Carolina 
yearly meeting his voice was heard on all the affairs 
of that body from the earliest recollection of most of 
those who now carry on the business. 

As an elder he magnified his office. Ready always 
to cheer and encourage those in whom he discovered 
the spirit of the Master, he did not hesitate to coun- 
sel and restrain others whose communications were 
not to edification. 

In 1859 he married Abigail N. Hill, daughter of 
Aaron and Millicent Hill. The interests and endeay- 
ors of these two dear Friends have been identical both 
religiously and educationally, she being also greatly 
interested in the college and a member of the Ad- 
visory Board for many years. She also served the 
various meetings in almost every capacity, and was 
for years the efficient clerk of Women’s Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Their home became a kind of Quaker mecca, where 
visiting Friends from every part of our Quaker her- 
itage found a delightful resting place. They made it, 
too, a center of encouragement and helpfulness to the 
young life of the meeting and the community. These 
were welcomed in their “literary society ” with as 
much warmth and interest as were the “high seat 
Friends.” This frank, sincere comradeship did much 
toward fostering influences which have moulded many 
characters in that neighborhood. 

Of the service of this dear friend to his own meet- 
ing it is not possible to speak in detail. It was a con- 
stant, never-flagging service. His whole life was 
given to the cause of righteousness. The interests 
of the community were his interests, its welfare his 
great concern: The monthly meeting school and the 
temperance society each had in him a warm advo- 
cate and supporter. His whole influence was thrown 
on the side of total abstinence and against the liquor 
traffic. 
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With all of this he was a man of affairs, with much 
business on his hands, a large farm with its many in- 
terests, mill, tanyard, country store and post office. 
His advice and counsel were sought by all sorts and 
conditions of people, and in the midst of his own per- 
plexities and occupations he was always ready to give 
the helping hand to others. Not slothful in business, 
he served the Lord with fervent spirit just where he 
was, whether in the store, the shoe shop, the farm, or 
on the high seat in meeting. He had no “ meeting 
garb” for his spirit. Every spot was holy ground. 
His whole life, day by day, was sweetened with ser- 
vice. His handshake was so kindly and cordial that 
it conveyed a benediction sweeter than words. 

Elihu E. Mendenhall died Eighth month 28th, 
1906, aged 89 years, 3 months and 24 days. As we 
gathered for the funeral in the meeting house filled 
with memories of his long and faithful life we sor- 
rowed that he would be seen of men no more, but we 
did not mourn for him, because of the assurance that 
he had entered into rest. Mary M. Hoss. 


STORY OF HENRY CLAY 
TRUMBULL.* 


No special interest in Henry Clay Trumbull, or in 
his various lines of work, is necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of this book. Simply as an example of sympa- 
thetic biography, and as the picture of a man among 
men, it is worth reading. And for the study of the 
traits and the possibilities of Christian character, it 
is a high inspiration. Religious and social conditions 
in America before the war are historically linked in 
this biography with most recent times, while some of 
the most interesting events of the story are in the 
account of the army chaplain of the Tenth Connec- 
ticut. ‘The life of Henry Clay Trumbull is fairly well 
known to the world to-day. As editor, writer, ex- 
plorer, expositor, missionary, he has left his mark on 
our times. But the character of the man which was 
his real self, fully known only by few, is here inter- 
preted to us by a member of his family and business 
associate, as one less closely in touch with him could 
never have interpreted it. 

Dr. Trumbull’s character is his Christianity. His 
conversion was one of the most normal and most real 
of which we can read an account. His life from that 
change onward is marked by a singleness of purpose 
most remarkable, and is infused with tremendous 
energy, which works out that single purpose through 
manifold channels. To the serious reader his achieve- 
ments are an incredible proof of what God can do 
through a single consecrated Christian. Add to this 
singleness of aim and this energy and breadth of in- 
terests, a thoroughness of work, and great good sense, 
and you have the secret of his success. These traits 
enabled him in every sphere which he entered to 
study the best means and to carry them out. As 
chaplain he learned how to approach his men and so 
won their hearts. He thoroughly performed his first 

*“The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull.” By Philip E. 


Howard. Philadelphia: The Sunday School Times Co., 1905. 
Pages 525. 
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humble duties in the Sunday School, and by thor- 
oughness became the highest authority on Sunday 
School work. His works on historical subjects show 
the best features of scholarship. His work for the 
Sunday School Times was remarkable. 

But the real life work of the man was neither in 
Sunday School nor literary lines, but was what he 
himself has called in the title of his best-known book, 
“Individual Work for Individuals.” ‘ The master 
passion of Henry Clay Trumbull,” says his son, “ was: 
friendship for individuals. The coming of an indi- 
vidual across his horizon seemed to be an instant chal- 
lenge to his love. There was only one way he knew 
to meet that challenge, and that was to find out im 
the shortest possible time how he could in some way 
lovingly serve this new life that God had brought 
across his path. There was no such thing, in his life, 
as an ‘accidental meeting.’ As the strangers seen 
from the door of Abraham’s tent were welcomed as 
visitors from God before Abraham knew that they 
were indeed heavenly messengers, so the stranger, or 
the acquaintance, or the friend, or the relative who 
came to the tent door of Trumbull’s life, was not al- 
lowed to depart until some loving service had been 
rendered by this self-constituted host. And people 
are not likely to be disappointed in a man who meets 
them always more than half-way in eager desire to 
serve.” Such was the life work of Dr. Trumbull, 
and the work as well as the example may-be ours, too, 
for “ His work all of us can do.” 


Che International Desson. 


FOURTH QUARTER, 
LESSON VIII. ELEVENTH MONTH 25, 1906. 


THE WORLD’S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. 


Isaiah 5: 11-23. 


GOLDEN TExT: I keep under my body, and bring it in‘o 
subjection. 1 Cor. 9: 27. 


DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Eleventh mo. 19.—The woes of intemperance. 
Third-day, Eleventh mo. 20.—The mocker. Proy. 20: 1-7. 
Fourth-day, Eleventh mo, 21.—Poverty and rags. Prov. 23: 15-23. 
Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 22,—Serpent’s bite. Prov. 23: 29-35. 

Sixth-day, Eleventh mo. 23.—The drunkard rejected. 1 Cor. 5: 7-18. 
Seventh-day, Eleventh mo, 24.—Shut outof the kingdom. Gal. 5: 16-26. 
First-day, Eleventh mo. 25.—Works of darkness. Eph. 5: 11-21. 


Isa. 5: 11-23. 


Time.—Uncertain; possibly in the reign of Ahaz, 
whose reign began about 735 B.C. 

Place.—Jerusalem and Judea. 

The fifth chapter of Isaiah is one of the most strik- 
ing chapters in the whole book. The first seven 
verses are an Old Testament parable, with an appli- 
cation so clear that it needs little explanation. In 
verses 8-24 the prophet denounces the social evils 
which call down God’s judgment on the nation. 
There are six special indictments, each one of which 
begins with the word “ Woe,” which is used, not so 
much as an imprecation as the solemn statement of a 
fact. The first count is against rich landholders who 
absorb the small properties, greatly to the hurt of the 
small property holders. Compare Micah 2: 25; Amos 
5:11. The second count is against dissipation. The 
third against the mockers who profess to be sceptics; 
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the fourth against those who are sophists—who con- 
fuse moral distinctions; the fifth against those who 
are self-satisfied; the sixth against dissolute and cor- 
rupt judges. The fact that strong drink is empha- 
sized, and mentioned under two of the ‘“ woes,” indi- 
cates how great an evil it was in the prophet’s eyes. 

11. “That rise up early in the morning.” To 
drink in the early morning was considered the height 
of luxury and dissipation. (Proy. 23: 29, 30; Eccl. 
10: 16, 17; Acts 2: 15.) ‘‘ Continue until night.” 
They made drinking the occupation of the whole day. 
The Revised Version reads, “ Tarry late into the 
night.” ‘ Wine inflame them.” Instances of men 
who have committed crime, under the influence of 
drink, which they would have shrunk from when 
sober, are legion. 

12. It is the evil use of musical instruments which 
is spoken against. Compare Amos 6: 5, 6. Drink, 
music, ete., are used “to drown the voice of con- 


_seience, and destroy the sense of Jehovah’s presence 


in their midst.” They will not notice the warnings 
all around them; they disregard the Lord and all His 
works. ‘ Nothing kills the conscience like steady 
drinking to a little excess.” 

13. “ Are gone into captivity.” It was about this 
time that the people of the northern kingdom of Is- 
rael were carried away into captivity by the 
Assyrians. It was distinctly told to them that it was 
because of their wickedness. It was not from lack of 
warnings, because they were given by the prophets 
in abundance. It was a terrible object lesson for the 
inhabitants of Judah. The whole verse implies the 
duty to be good citizens, alive and awake to the evils 


_ that threaten or which may already be in the body 


politic. “ Their honorable men are famished,” or as 
in the margin of the Revised Version, “ Their glory 
are men of famine.” “Their multitude.” The 
masses as distinguished from the wealthier classes. 
The whole population is corrupt. 

14. “ Hell.” “Sheol” (or the grave). Amer. 
Rk. V. “ When our judges tell us from the bench that 
nine-tenths of pauperism and crime are caused by 
drink, our physicians that if only irregular tippling 
were abolished half the current sickness of the land 
would cease, and our statesmen that the ravages of 
strong drink are equal to those of the historical 
scourges of war, famine and pestilence combined, 
surely to swallow such a glut of spoil the appetite of 
‘hell’ must have been still more enlarged and the 
mouth of ‘ hell’ made still larger.” 

15. There is no class in the community that is ex- 
empt from the effects of indulgence in strong drink. 
This is painfully illustrated in almost. every country 
to-day. 

16. All will finally recognize the fact that the judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

17. The city shall become pasture land. The deso- 
lation of the city would seem to be in contrast with 
verse 14. 


18. The exact meaning of this verse is not very 
clear, though the general sense is unmistakable. 
They mock at Jehovah and yet are themselves as 
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with cart ropes drawing that judgment near. There 
seem to be two ideas: (1) “ The determination with 
which these men set themselves to work iniquity; and 
(2) the inevitable connection between sin and in- 
iquity.” 

19. This verse expresses the defiant unbelief of the 
men described. Compare Jer. 5: 12; 17:15. It is 
practically a challenge to Jehovah. 

20. They become so lost to truth and goodness that 
they call evil good and good evil. They become 
blinded as to the fundamental principles of morality. 

21. The prophet probably refers specially to the 
politicians of his day. Compare Isa. 29: 14; 30: 1, 
10-14. 

22, 23. In this last “ woe ” the prophet returns to 
the drinking habits of the people, particularly of the 
men of the upper classes. Even judges seem to have 
been addicted to this vice, and not only that, but they 
sold justice besides for the sake of the money re- 
ceived, and so injured the righteous. “To mingle 
strong drink” probably means to add spices to the 
wine. Compare Prov. 23: 30; Cant. 8: 2. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The modern distilled liquors are worse in their 
effects than the ancient wines. ' 

2. Total abstinence is the only absolutely safe 
course. 

geowor. 8: 13, 


Christian Endeauor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR ELEVENTH MONTH TWENTY-FIFTH, 1906. 


WHITMAN, AND MISSIONS ON THE 
FRONTIER, 
Hab. 2: 1-4. 

Second-day, Eleventh mo. 19.—Building new altars. Gen, 12: 4-8. 

Third-day, Eleventh mo, 20.—A brave missionary. Judges 6: 25-32. 

Fourth-day, Eleventh mo. 21.—A patriot ‘and priest. 1Sam. 7: 9-15. 

Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 22.—Our nation’s God, Ps, 115: 1-18. 

Sixth-day, Eleventh mo. 23,—Sending out missionaries. Lukel0: 1-16. 

Seventh-day, Eleventh mo. 24.—For his own country. Luke 19: 29-40. 

In the early days of the last century Mareus Whit- 
man was born at Rushville (Gorham), New York. 
At the age of thirty-three he left his home to go as a 
medical missionary to Oregon, making his headquar- 
ters among the Kayuse Indians, twenty-five miles 
from Walla Walla. Frequent visitis to the post of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company at that point convinced 
him that it was designed to hold that great north- 
western realm as a British possession; and partly to 
prevent this, partly to carry out certain plans of the 
mission, he journeyed across the Rocky Mountains in 
midwinter. Arriving at St. Louis with frost-bitten 
fingers, nose, ears and feet, he hastened on to Wash- 
ington to intercede with the President and Secretary 
of State to prevent the yielding of Oregon to Great 
Britain. A personal friend of Daniel Webster, then 
Secretary of State, said: “It is safe to say that our 
country owes it to Dr. Whitman and his associate mis- 
sionaries that all the territory west of the Rocky 
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Mountains, and as far south as the Columbia River, 
is not now owned by England.” 

After a brief stay in the East, Whitman hastened 
back to Missouri, and led a band of more than one 
thousand emigrants across the Rocky Mountains. 
Resuming his work among the Kayuses, he continued 
his missionary efforts until, together with his wife 
and twelve other persons, he was cruelly murdered by 
the very Indians for whom he had undergone so great 
hardships. Thus at the age of forty-five perished a 
man of whom it has been written, “‘ His nerves were 
of steel; his patience was excelled only by his fear- 
lessness. In the mighty calm of his nature he was 
a Ceesar for Christ.” 

Hardly less difficult and heroic have been the 
labors of Christian preachers and teachers from that 
day to this. “ There is always a frontier to American 
civilization, and there is always need of heroism on 
the frontier line.” It would seem to be the labors of 
Whitmen and men of his spirit of whom Senator 
Hoar said: ‘‘ Whoever would make account. of the 
progress of America must make account of the labors 
of home missionaries ”’; while it was doubtless of the 
later band of heralds who went into the mining and 
lumber camps of succeeding years that President 
Roosevelt wrote: ‘It is missionary work that pre- 
vents the pioneers from sinking perilously near the 
level of savagery against which they contend. With- 
out it, the conquest of this continent would have had 
little but an animal side. Because of it, deep beneath 
and through the national character, there runs that 
power of firm adherence to a lofty ideal upon which 
the safety of the nation will ultimately depend.” 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


THE JAPAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND OF 
AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


Early in the Fifth month there was sent to the 
F. F. M. A. of Philadelphia an account of how the 
money sent by American Friends was being used, 
together with a statement of conditions and needs. 
This appeared in the Friends’ Missionary Advocate, 
in Kighth month, under the heading, “ A Visit to the 
Famine District of Japan.” This letter contained 
the experiences and observations of a personal visit 
at a time when the famine was at its height. So all 
that seems necessary now may be embodied in a few 
words of thanks and explanation. 


SYMPATHY OF AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


The generous response of American Friends to the 
appeals for help for Japan was a cause for great joy 
and thanksgiving. We know only a few of the con- 
tributors, but we hear that money came from East, 
West, South and North, a generous gift coming from 
the Christian Endeavor Society at Douglas, Alaska. 
To all of the donors we give thanks, for we feel our- 


selves one with the Japanese people in this as in many 
of the deep experiences of life. 

In this connection I quote a sentence from a letter 
of the Foreign Relief Committee, in acknowledgment 
of a remittance of Yen 1,475: ‘“ It is needless to say 
that the gift is most welcome, and that your gift will 
be the means of bringing joy and gratitude as well 
as bodily strength to those who are suffering for the 
want of food and clothing.” 

Among the many words of appreciation from the 
Japanese people the following is taken from a letter 
of the village master (father-in-law of a graduate of 
the Friends’ Girls’ School), through whom several 
small sums of money were distributed: ‘“‘ Many peo- 
ple who have been helped by the gifts will not forget 
the kindness until death.” 


MEANING OF AMERICAN SYMPATHY FOR JAPAN. 


Those of us who live in Japan had great joy in 
watching the incoming of America’s gifts in the hour 
of this country’s need. 
Relief Committee’s report America sent $325,000 in 
money and $25,000 in food stufts. Such opportunities 
as are offered by famine, fire and flood have helped 
much in the last quarter of a century in binding the 
nations together and making them feel their kinship. 
It would be well if nations always maintained toward 
each other the same sympathy which is wont to be 
shown in times of great calamity. 

The gratitude of the Japanese people for Amer- 
ica’s sympathy in time of the famine is in striking 
contrast with the anxiety felt on account of the treat- 
ment of some Japanese on the west coast of America. 
I mention this here because Friends in America have 
the power to help change the racial feeling which, on 
every occasion of its manifestation, rapidly finds its 
way to foreign lands and works against American in- 
terests and against Christianity. The following is 
from the Mainichi Shimbun, one of the leading 
dailies of Tokyo: “ The recent reports of insult. and 
maltreatment of Japanese in America must. be trace- 
able to that narrow bias of racial difference.” The 
Japan Times says: “The Yorodsu (popular Jap- 
anese newspaper) has been repeating its demands for 
some steps to be taken for rescuing the Japanese in 
California from the barbarous maltreatment they are 
receiving from the native population there.” So far 
as an observation of five years goes, this is a new tone 
for the Japanese press. While it need not cause too 
much alarm, for the heart of Japan is closely knit to 
America, yet it should arouse every lover of peace 
and brotherhood, both here and there, to active and 
purposeful effort to remove this cause for uneasiness. 


EXPLANATION OF ACCOUNTS. 


As to receipts for contributions, the Friends’ Mis- 
sion sent receipts directly to donors who forwarded 
money to Tokyo, while other gifts were receipted by 
those forwarding them. If any contributors have re- 
ceived no account of their gifts inquiry is solicited. 

The present balance (Yen 172) is held upon the 
advice of members of the Foreign Relief Commit- 
tee. Some of the gifts came late in the summer, after 
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the greatest need was past. As the rice crop this 
year is a little above the average, the famine may be 
said to be over; but there are many families and indi- 
viduals who, having been compelled to part with fur- 
niture, land and other property, will have a hard 
struggle the coming winter. Some have borrowed 
rice and money at a high rate of interest; others were 
compelled to work on the government relief works 
when they ought to have been working on their own 
farms. Asa result of these and other circumstances 
there will be need of some help the coming winter, 
though not enough to warrant any appeal for help. 
However, small amounts on hand can be used to good 
advantage. 


HOW THE GIFTS OF AMERICAN FRIENDS WERE USED. 


The report shows that about five-sixths of the 
money sent was distributed through the Foreign 
Committee of Relief, being used for the purchase of 
food, and, in a few cases, of clothing and medicines. 
The actual distribution was made through the village 
(township) offices. The members of the committee 
carried the money in person to the villages all over 
the three prefectures. Of the amount invested in 
relief-work enterprises, Yen 30 was put into a local 
industrial company, which bought various articles 
made of rice straw from poor people; Yen 5 was used 
in buying shovels for the very poor people who were 
working on the Government Relief Works. 

The amount (Yen 173) distributed through the 
Committee of Japanese Friends was largely used in 
the purchase of rice to be put into small bags for dis- 
tribution to about two hundred of the most needy 
families in Nishigo Village, with which the Friends’ 
Girls’ School has special connection. Each rice bag 
was made in such a shape that it could afterward be 
made into a Japanese towel. Having on one side the 
characters meaning “‘ God is Love,” each would be 
a memorial of Christian kindness and a message from 
God. In preparation for the coming of K. Kato, the 
Japanese evangelist who went to distribute these 
bags, the village master called together representa- 
tives of about two hundred of the poorest families. 
Each person received two bags, each holding about 
1$ quarts, together with a copy of one of the gospels 
and a tract. There was also opportunity to speak 
briefly of the gospel of Christ. Many went away with 
tears in their eyes. Up to the present time there has 
never been any Christian work done in this village. 
The village master was deeply impressed. An open- 
ing has been made for the gospel, and although dis- 
tance makes it difficult for Friends to follow it up, 
some seed has been sown. 

The amount (Yen 500) given to the Sendai Or- 
phanage was one of the best investments of famine 
money. ‘This institution was opened in order to care 
for helpless children whom the relief committees 
found in the famine districts. In some instances 
fathers or mothers ran off and left the children. ‘ In 
some homes there were too many mouths to feed and 
too many little bodies for sick or very poor parents 
to clothe.” The Okayama Orphanage took 845 of 
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these children, while the Sendai Orphanage cares for 
about 250 more. 

To all who have helped to make these gifts possible 
we desire to give thanks in the name of the many un- 
known ones who have in the name of the Master been 
fed, clothed and visited. Because of this work many 
hearts have opened their doors to the story of the 
world’s Saviour. 


On behalf of Friends in Japan. 
Giitpert Bow tes. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF AMERICAN FRIENDS’ JAPAN 
FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 


Account in Yen; one Yen = 50 cents. 

Dr. 
To contributions, per the F. F. 

M. A. of Philadelphia ..... 5,446.120 
To contributions, per Gurney 

Fatard.: sca eames eee ae 142.630 
To contributions, direct to 

Friends’ Mission. .:.... <. . 473.470 

Lota Pecel pian sesh eyes ofa. 6,062.220 

Cr. 
By the Foreign Committee of 

Feamere. i Creu Al 5,004.420 


By amount distributed per 


Nishigo Village Master ... 134.000 
By amount distributed person- 

ally by G. Bowles ........ 24.250 
By investments in relief enter- 

SiS Ge Ge he A Hae 37.500 
By Relief Committee of Jap- 

anese Friends ........... 173.550 
By Famine Orphanage at 

DAT atte... . seus 500.000 
By expenses of administration 16.045 

Total payments ........ 5,889.765 


Balanee in hand ........ 


Japan Friends’ Mission, 
Gitpert Bowuus, Treasurer. 
Autcr G. Lewis, Auditor. 
30 Koun Machi, Mita, Shiba, Tokyo, 10th mo. 16th, 1906. 


“That which the people called Quakers lay down, 

as a main fundamental in religion, is this, that God, 
through Christ, hath placed a principle in every man, 
to inform him of his duty, and to enable him to do it; 
and that those that live up to this principle, are the 
people of God; and those that live in disobedience to 
it, are not God’s people, whatever name they. bear, 
or profession they may make of religion. 
By this principle they understand something that is 
divine, and though in man, not of man, but of God; 
it came from Him and leads to Him all those that 
will be led by it—Walliam Penn. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


A LESSON ON PRAYER. 


Upon the sea of time we long for word 

From the fair haven where our Father dwells, 
And, longing, send our prayer across the waves. 
An answer comes, for God unto our call 
Respondeth ever. If we do not hear 

Because we are not ready to receive 

His certain answer, we are but in fault. 

God’s promise stands, and He is always true. 
We were not waiting with uplifted faith, 

We were not list’ning with attentive heart, 

To catch the gracious answers of His love 
That come to us across the space—God’s space— 
Which lies between the Throne and suppliant. 


Ask, as thy Saviour bids thee, in His name, 
O longing soul! Raise up the wire of faith 
Attuned to vibrate to God’s faithfulness. 
Then stand thou waiting, trustful and alert. 
The answer cometh, for His word is sure 
Who never varies, “Ask, ye shall receive.”* 
Dede Ls 


Correspondence. 


ey a 


Lumbwa, British East Africa, Tenth month 8th, 1906. 
To THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Since my letter of recent date J have received word from the 
trustees of the Robert Arthington Bequest in England that 
they have granted us the sum of five thousand dollars ( £200 
a year for five years), to be used in getting out an expert agri- 
culturist, and in developing that feature of our work. We 
have several good men in view, and hope in a few months to 
have one of them on the field. 


We are anxious that this department of the mission work 
shall tell to the glory of God among the heathen of East Africa. 
I hold that it is not an extraneous thing, but a part of the 
truth of the Gospel that industry is essential to integrity. To 
permanently lift up such a race as this, given over to all sorts 
of nameless vices, many of which may be traced to those “ idle 
hands” that Satan uses so assiduously, the ideas of worship 
and of work must both be taught. Alienated alike from wor- 
ship and from work they must be literally taught from the 
ground up. At the same time we are aware of the danger of 
over-emphasis in the industrial line, and therefore trust that 
Friends will pray that we may be able by His grace to avoid 
this danger. Very sincerely, 

Wituis R. HorcuKIss. 


Chings of Interest Among Ourselves. 


Wm. T. Ellis and wife, of the Philadelphia Press, recently 
visited the Friends’ Mission in Tokyo, Japan. 


F. H. Tormohlen is now located in the meeting at Amboy, 
Ind. He moved from Upland, where he labored for almost 
three years. 


Wm. P. Angell is spending a few weeks with friends in Min- 
neapolis, having been called there to attend the funeral of R. J. 
Mendenhall. 


The evangelistic efforts in Richmond, Ind., are progressing 
with good success. John L. Kittrell is helping in South Eighth 
Street Meeting. 


Daniel S. Pickett, who has been doing pastoral work in the 
meeting at Argonia, Kan., for the past five years, has returned 
to his former home, Rose Hill, Kan. 


Wm. L, Pearson and wife and niece came to Philadelphia the 
3d inst., on account of the illness of his sister-in-law, Jennie 
Westlake, who died,and whose funeral they attended on the 
7th at Newburgh, N. Y. 


Smithfield Quarterly Meeting was held at Woonsocket, R. L., 
on the 8th inst. Mary E. Miars, of Lynn, Mass., was the only 
visiting minister, and her company and gospel services were 
very highly appreciated. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at Ware, N. H., the 17th 
ult. The ministry dwelt principally upon the evangelistic 
phage of the Christian message. Isom Wooton, Mary KE, Miars, 
Stephen Sweet and Charles H. Jones were blessed with mes- 
sages for the church. 


One of the regrettable results of the recent election was the 
defeat of President Isaac Sharpless as Representative to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. He, however, was defeated by a 
very slight majority, and would easily have won had not the 
contest for Governorship influenced the county vote. 


Van Wert Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at Friends’ 
Chapel, near Tama, O., the 3d inst., and was favored by the 
presence of Jonathan M. Jay, a minister from West Branch 
Quarterly Meeting, and A. J. Turstenberger and wife, of Goshen 
Quarterly Meeting, O. Perfect unity existed throughout the 
different sessions of the meeting. 


Stephen Breed, an elderly minister of Henniker, N. H., and 
his wife were pleasantly entertained at the home of E. P. Goss, 
the 16th ult., the occasion being the 80th birthday of Stephen 
Breed. Many friends were present. The local paper published 
a short account of his life, from which we take the following: 

“To understand his life it is necessary to look at the re- 
ligious side of it. Converted at the age of seventeen he ac- 
cepted the faith of the Friends’ Church, and became a zealous 
supporter of that organization, giving his whole energies to its 
support. On his removal to Indiana he became a member of a 
large meeting, and soon became one of its leading members. 
In the course of a few years he was, after the custom of the 
Friends, recognized as a minister of the Gospel of Christ. For 
a time he exercised his ministry mostly at his home church. 
But at a later date he made three long tours, visiting the 
churches first in Ohio and Indiana, which occupied about six 
months. Then followed a tour of six months with the Friends’ 
churches in New England. After this he spent seventeen 
months with the churches in Iowa. In these tours God richly 
blessed his labors. In 1880 he moved to Crawford County, IIL, 
where he became pastor of a church. Here he labored earnestly 
for seven years. His next work as pastor was in Saline County, 
Il. The duration of his ministry with that church was ten 
years. In the year 1897 he came back to Henniker after an 
absence of forty years in the Middle West, and since that date 
has acted as pastor of the Friends’ Church in the Quaker dis- 
trict. Here he and his good wife are spending the sweetest 
years of their life in the neighborhood in which he was born, 
and in which the years of his early manhood were spent, deeply 
beloved and esteemed by all who know them, because of their 
genuine goodness and helpful, earnest, simple lives, thoroughly 
consecrated to the service of God.” 


MARRIED. 


Witcox—lox.—At Emporia, Kan., Ninth month Ist, 1906, 
Seneca H. Wilcox and Susie Fox, both of Emporia, Kan. Susie 
Fox Wilcox is pastor in Emporia Friends’ Meeting. 


DIED. 


LAWRENCE.—In New York City, Tenth month 24th, 1906, 
Robert W. Lawrence. He was an esteemed elder in Twentieth 
Street Meeting, New York City, a trustee of New York Month- 
ly Meeting, clerk of the local Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight, treasurer of the Board of Home and Foreign Missions, 
also of the Book and Tract, and Temperance Committee of 
New York Yearly Meeting, and was actively interested in vari- 
ous other lines of Christian work. The intelligent, sympathetic 
exercise of his gift as an elder was most helpful to those en- 
gaged in the ministry. His gentle courtesy, deep spirituality, 
business integrity, keen insight and attention to details, en- 
deared him to a large circle of friends. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND from now until First month 
1st, 1908, for $1.00 to any one not already a subscriber. 
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EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 738.) 


could be received. The Indian inspector 
‘holds that the wild free life of the 
Indians and their lack of mental worry 
‘is the cause of the Indians’ comparative 
freedom from insanity. The explanation 
‘is hardly to be doubted. 


The State of Kansas is making a de- 
‘termined effort to collect statistics on 
all tubercular cases in its borders, and 
‘has inaugurated a vigorous campaign 
against tuberculosis. Dr. 8. J. Crumbine, 
Secretary of the State Board of Health, 
‘has prepared some pamphlets on this 
subject, calling attention to the nature 
“of the disease, the danger of sputum, 
and giving advice as to how to prevent 
‘infection. As the chief conditions neces- 
sary for successful treatment he gives: 
‘Early recognition of the disease; fresh 
air in the greatest abundance day and 
night; plenty of the most nutritious 
food; absolute rest in bed until fever has 
eceased; carefully regulated exercise. 
Much attention is given to disinfecting 
‘and the pamphlet contains a number of 
formulas for disinfectants. These 
‘pamphlets are to be distributed through 
the schools of Kansas and through the 
medical fraternity. The Kansas State 
-authorities are also making a novel effort 


“GOOD STUFF” 


A Confirmed Coffee Drinker Takes to 
Postum. 


A housewife was recently surprised 
when cook served Postum instead of 
coffee. She says: 

“For the last five or six years I have 
‘been troubled with nervousness, indiges- 
tion and heart trouble. I couldn’t get 
any benefit from the doctor’s medicine, 
so finally he ordered me to stop drinking 
coffee, which T did. 

“TY drank hot water while taking the 
-doctor’s medicine, with some improve- 
ment, then went back to coffee with the 
-same old trouble as before. 

“A new servant girl told me about 
Postum—said her folks used it and liked 
‘it in place of coffee. We got a package 
‘but I told her I did not believe my hus- 
band would like it, as he was a great 
coffee drinker. 

“To my surprise he called for a third 
cup, said it was ‘ good stuff’ and wanted 
to know what it was. We have used 
Postum ever since, and both feel better 
‘than we have in years. 

“My husband used to have bad spells 
with his stomach and would be sick three 
or four days, during which time he 
could not eat or drink anything. But 
-since he gave up coffee and took to Pos- 
tum, he has had no more trouble, and we 
now fully believe it was all caused by 
coffee. 

“T have not had any return of my 
former troubles since drinking Postum, 
and feel better and can do more work 
than in the last ten years. We tell 
everyone about it—some say they tried 
it and did not like it. I tell them it 
makes all the difference as to how it’s 
made. It should be made according to 
directions—then it is delicious.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
*Oreek, Mich. Read the book, “ The Road 
‘to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a rea- 
son.” 
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to educate the children of the State in 
regard to pure food. A pamphlet has 
been printed dealing with kitchen tests 
to defeat the adulteration of food, and 
these will be distributed through all the 
Kansas schools. In simple language it 
tells what is pure food and what is adul- 
terated food, and draws the distinction 
between injurious preservatives 
those which are not. The pamphlet tells 
how to detect the presence of copper, 
borax, sodium of bonzoate, salicylic acid, 
ete., in canned goods, how to detect adul- 
terated coffee, dairy products, stale eggs, 
etc. These simple tests will doubtless 
be used to a large extent in the schools, 
and probably find favor with the house- 
wives of Kansas. 


NOTICE. 


Dear Friend: As a minister among 
Friends, you are urged to attend the 
Joint Conference of Ministers of Indiana 
and Western Yearly Meetings of Friends, 
to be held at First Friends’ Meeting 
House in Indianapolis, Ind., Eleventh 
month 26th and 27th, 1906. 


PROGRAM, 


Second-day afternoon, Eleventh month 
26th, 1.00 o’clock, Sylvester Newlin, pre- 
siding: “The Quaker Basis of Fellow- 
ship,” George H. Moore. Discussion. 
“Modern Thought,” Elbert Russell. Dis- 
cussion, 

Public session, Second-day evening, 

7.30 o’clock, Wm. J. Sayers, presiding: 
“The Problem of a Real Quaker Pas- 
torate,” Lewis E. Stout. Discussion. 

Third-day morning, Eleventh month 
27th, 9.00 o’clock, Richard Haworth, pre- 
siding: “Friends and Religious Exter- 
nals,’ Clarence M. Case. Discussion. 
“ Essential Points of Quaker Doctrine,” 
David Hadley. Discussion. 

Third-day afternoon, 1.00 o’clock, Fred 
E. Smith, presiding: “ The Vital Message 
of Friends To-day,” Alfred T. Ware. 
Discussion. “The Quaker Idea of Wor- 
ship in Its Relation to Music, ete.,” Ed- 
gar L, Requa. Discussion and adjourn- 
ment. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


This conference promises to be the 
most notable event of recent years 
among Friends in the Middle West. No 
minister can afford to neglect it. It is 
not for pastors -only. Indianapolis 
Friends will furnish lodging, breakfast 
and supper free to visiting ministers. 

Papers are limited to forty minutes. 
Full and frank discussions are to be the 
principal feature, as this is an effort to 
understand one another and to get on 
common ground in regard to our most 
vital and pressing problems. 

The conviction seems general that the 
time is ripe for this conference. Come! 

The order of topics is subject to 
change. 

Richard Haworth, chairman Program 
Committee, Western Yearly Meeting 
Ministers’ Association. 

Clarence M. Case, chairman Program 
Committee, Indiana Yearly Meeting Min- 
isters’ Association. 


Little Girl: 
sheep’s head ?” 

Facetious Butcher: 
only my own.” 

Little Girl: “It won’t do. 
wants one with brains in it.” 


“Please, have you a 
“No, my dear; 


Mother 


and: 


Absolutely Pure 
A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


HAS HO SUBSTITUTE 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
“The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver: 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


WANTED.—A girl about 12 years old who would 
be contented in a home where love and kindness 
are more plentiful than money. Please write, 
giving full particulars, to Julius Folger, 8S. Frank- 
fort, Mich. 2 


TALK IT OVER WITH YOUR WIFE. 


There are thousands of families home- 
less, or living in poverty and wretched- 
ness to-day, who could have been living 
in comfort, in good homes, if the hus- 
bands had confided their business affairs 
to their wives. 

Women are very much better judges of 
human nature than men. They can de- 
tect rascality, deception and insincerity 
more quickly. 

I know business men who would never 
think of employing a manager or super- 
intendent, or a man for any other im- 
portant position, or of choosing a part- 
ner, without managing in some way to 
have their wives meet the man, and get 
a chance to estimate him, to read him. 
They invite the man whom they are con- 
sidering for an important position, to 
their home for dinner, or to spend a Sun- 
day, before deciding. They want the 
advantage of that marvelous feminine 
instinct which goes so directly and un- 
erringly to its mark. 


I have known of several instances where 
a wife had cautioned her husband against 
having anything to do with a man with 
whom he was thinking of going into 
business, but the husband ignored the 
wife’s opinion as silly, and disregarded 
her advice to his great sorrow later, as 
the man turned out exactly as the wife 
had predicted.—Orison Swett Marden, in 
Success Magazine. 
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FINANCIAL. 
OuR CUSTOMERS 


35 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


~ List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 
310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


Incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Powerit: Kansas 


STENOGRAPHY rYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


04 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filber? Sts.. 


f reli, pena 52-10 
We 1e Race 70-09 


Phila. 


Telephones : 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 


The New 
Handkerchiefs 


This is the best Handkerchief Store 
in Philadelphia. Our large whole- 
sale and retail outlets command for 
us greatest variety and lowest prices. 


hemstitched, 50c to $1.00; Armenian, 
50c to $2.00; initial, 123c to 50c; 
black embroidered, 125c to 50c. 

MEN’S — hemstitched, 123c to 
$1.00; initial, 124c to 50c; with 
colored borders, 25¢ to $1. 50: white 
silk, hemstitched, and colored edges, 
25c to $1.50 ; white silk with initial, 
25c to $1.00. 

BOYS’ — mercerized cotton-and- 
silk, 25c ; all-silk, colored, 25c ; 
with initial, six for $1.10. 


linen 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAID: 


‘‘T was never ashamed to ask 
what I did not know.” 


Follow this rule and learn 
about life insurance. 


Free booklet. 
No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921=3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


4 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHILDREN’S—linen, hemstitch- 
ed 5c to 12%c ; initial, 123c ; silk with 
colored border, 25¢; cambric with 
colored border, 4¢ and 5c. 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day schools 
classes, reading circles, etc., by Professor Carl 
Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
cents per copy at the office of the 


Strawbridge & Clothier S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [lade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


Five 


Select your Christmas gift handker- 
chiefs now. Some suggestions as to 
prices : 

WOMEN’S —hemstitched, 123c to 
50c ; embroidered, 123¢ to $2.25 ; 
lace-trimmed, 25c to $1.50; with 
colored borders, 1235c to $4.75 ; hand- 


Young Friends’ Association Building 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed rusweo 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on 4a at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 | 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 60 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine Sf., Philadelphia Telephone 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


The Provident Life and tet Co. 


OF bane he Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 ASSETS, $73,2 263,086. 72 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4,701,293.84 
KITCH EN O UTFITS Surplus, belonging to ape det enn not ines 
capital stock F 7,495,933.28 


Particularly, and all 


House Furnishing Goods 
AT LOW PRICES 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Inettporated Thira month 22, 1868, Charter Parbethal 


(WSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES. 
Ma MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTO!:, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS: 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


Aull Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


The cost of inserting a one-inch adver- 
tisement in “The American Friend” is 
only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 for 
six months, or $36.40 for a year, inserted 
every week. Correspondence with ad- 
vertisers is solicited. 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres, and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8, WING 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. Pacers JR. 
JOHN B. MORGA 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
to1o Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Events and Contents. 


The pension roll of the Revolutionary 
War was recently closed on account of 
the death of Esther Sumner Damond, of 
Plymouth Union, Vt. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the payment of pension 
money chargeable to the War of Inde- 
pendence did not cease until one hundred 
and twenty-four years after that war 
ended. 


The great wheat crop of the year is 
coming to market very slowly. It is cal- 
culated that nearly half of the total pro- 
duction in Kansas and other leading 
wheat States still remains in farmers’ 
hands. This reflects disappointment 
over the low prices prevailing, as well as 
the improved financial position of the 
farmers in being able to carry the crop 
so long. Wheat is selling at more than 
10 cents a bushel below the price of a 
year ago. 


Representatives from the American 
Bankers’ Association and the New York 
Chamber of Commerce met last week in 
Washington to consider currency re- 
forms. Leading financiers from all quar- 
ters are urging the necessity of currency 
reforms, and this gathering was an effort 
to come to some understanding concern- 
ing proposed legislation. Their actions 
displayed considerable unanimity of 
opinion, and it is to be hoped that some- 
thing definite may be introduced during 
the next session of Congress. 


A convention of the new organization 
of men of the Presbyterian Church was 
held in Indianapolis last week. The or- 
ganization is to be called the Presby- 
terian Brotherhood. It is remarkable 
how this movement is taking hold of the 
Presbyterian body. It seems to fit in 
with the spirit of the times, and it would 
not be a waste of time for Friends to 
study the movement. In many respects 
it is like our fellowship groups, and a 
comparison might help us in discovering 
our needs and methods for meeting them. 


Some of our English friends are in- 
clined to look askance at some of our 
high American finances. The manipula- 
tions which Harriman directed in forcing 


Stuyvesant Fish from the control of the 
Illinois Central, has provoked considera- 
ble comment. The London Economist 
has this to say of it: “That manipula- 
tion continues to render the American 
market dangerous for British investors 
is apparent in the struggle for contro] of 
the Iinois Central, culminating in vic- 
tory for Harriman, whose nominee has 
ousted from the chairmanship the man 
under whose guidance the Illinois Central 
became the present splendid property.” 


The Federation of Labor has brought a 
number of complaints before the Govern- 
ment officials, calling attention to the 
violation of the eight-hour law. Secre- 
tary Moody has promptly responded by 
appointing a special attorney to take 
charge of the cases. He has also sent a 
letter to all United States District-At- 
torneys, which says in part: “The Gov- 
ernment is determined upon a strict en- 
forcement of this statute, and you are di- 
rected diligently to investigate all com- 
plaints which may come to you from any 
source of violations of this law, and upon 
your own initiative to make investigation 
if there appears to you to be any reason- 
able ground for suspecting violation of 
this law. In every case in which you 
can secure sufficient evidence you will 
submit that evidence to the Grand Jury, 
with a view to securing an indictment. 


Students of archeology have been en- 
deavoring for some time to induce the 
Italian Government to permit the ex- 
cavation of Herculaneum. It is now be- 
lieved that their efforts will soon be 
crowned with success. Such an under- 
taking will take much time and labor, 
but there is good reason to believe there 
will be ample recompense. Our readers 
will remember that Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were destroyed by an eruption 
of Vesuvius in the year 79 A.D. Many 
of the ruins of Pompeli have been un- 
earthed and sacked, but Herculaneum 
has remained almost untouched, being 
buried very. much deeper and in a 
mineral that effectively prevented imme- 
diate uncovering and ransacking of the 
ruins. Herculaneum was the fashionable 
summer resort of the wealthy Romans, 
and it is not much to expect the dis- 
covery of libraries and treasures far ex- 
ceeding anything that has yet been dug 
out of old Roman soil. The Public 
Ledger, in commenting on the prospect, 
says: “There is field for fascinating 
speculation as to what treasures the still 
buried city may contain. In the single 
house that has been opened: no fewer 
than 1,700 manuscripts were recovered. 
These were the collection of a specialist 
in Epicurean philosophy, and in so far 
not especially valuable to the modern 
student; but the probability that the 
villa libraries still fast in the cemented 
mud of Vesuvius may contain many of 
the lost works of ancient writers makes 
the quest unique. The finding of the lost 
lyrics of Sappho, Aleewus and Simonides, 
or the tragedies of Phrynichus, of whom 
Aristophanes speaks; or the comedies 
of the rivals of Aristophanes himself, 
Cratinus and Ameipsias, or of lost his- 
tories of Greece and Rome, is a possibil- 
ity, and lends a zest to the labors of 
Prof. Waldstein and those who have 
worked with him to bring about the 
opening of the buried city.” 


(Continued on page 766.) 


WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
DISEASE. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. % 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and, 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of 
the crude sulphur. 

In recent years research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calecium® (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late-coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a high- 
ly concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and ex- 
cretory organs and purifies and enriches 
the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall, but the crudity 
and impurity of ordinary flowers of sul- 
phur were often worse than tne disease, 
and cannot compare with the mod2rn 
concentrated preparations of sulphur, of 
which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is un- 
doubtedly the best and most widely 
used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and physi- 
cian alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins, while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies, soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from constipa- 
tion or malaria, I have been surprised 
at the results obtained from Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. In patients suffering 
from boils and pimples and even deep- 
seated carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen 
them dry up and disappear in four or 
five days, leaving the skin clear and 
smooth. Although Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is a proprietary article and sold 
by druggists, and for that reason tabooed 
by many physicians, yet I know of noth- 
ing so safe and reliable for constipation, 
liver and kidney troubles and especially 
in all forms of skin diseases as this 
remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and _ so-called blood 
“ purifiers ” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable and 
effective preparation. 

Send your name and address to-day for 
a free trial package, and see for your- 
self. 

F. A. Stuart Co., 57 Stuart Bldg., 

Marshall, Mich. 
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WHY GO TO MEETING? 

CaRroLINE Srepuen’s splendid article on the 
meaning of silence, in the current number of 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, raises afresh the 
question, What is a religious meeting for? Why do 
we go to it? 

It is possible that some persons go because they 
want to be thought well of by their neighbors; and 
perhaps some go because they hope that it will be 
“counted to them for righteousness” on the heav- 
enly books; they consider it a religious function, and 
they go through it as the ritualist goes through the 
religious ceremony, in the hope that there is some 
efficacy in the mere act itself. 

But these two classes—even if they exist—do not 
count for much. The real reason for holding relig- 
ious meetings lies very much deeper, and these two 
classes of persons form only the fringe, not the genu- 
ine centerpiece, or nucleus, of the gathering. 

The primal purpose of a meeting for worship— 
the end for which it is really held—is to meet with 
God. We Friends did not originate that idea. It 
was plainly the vital purpose of the meetings in the 
primitive Church, and it was just as plainly the su- 
preme purpose in the religious services of the mediz- 
val Chureh. A recent editorial in the Congregation- 
alist puts this purpose in the foreground, in as spir- 
itual a fashion as any Quaker writer ever did. It 
says: “ The one supreme object of church-going is to 
meet God as He reveals Himself to souls assembled 
in communion with Him.” All religious teachers in 
all communions and denominations to-day would say 
something like that. Entertainments will not perma- 
nently draw men. No church flourishes for long on 
the strength of its music, or by its series of brilliant 
lectures. Spurious methods will often create a spurt 
of interest, but when the dead strain comes the 
church falls to pieces like a child’s house of blocks. 
Churches live and grow because they minister to men’s 
need of God. The question, then, arises, What is 
the best way to minister to that need of God? Under 
what conditions do men best find the Divine Presence 
and realize that they are actually meeting with 
God? Men differ so vastly that it is doubtful if any 


single answer can be given to those questions, for’ 


there are many paths which lead to the hill of the 


Lord, and there are many doors which may bring one 
into His presence. But beyond all peradventure, it 
can be affirmed that LIVING SILENCE, GATHERED 
HUSH, is one of the most efficacious ways to the con- 
sciousness of God’s presence. Worshipers who never 
practice silent waiting, who have not learned the art 
of listening to the inner moving of the Spirit and who 
have no times of solemn hush under a sense of the 
Lord’s presence have missed, and are missing, one of 
the most powerful spiritual means known to man— 
a means used in all ages and in many religions. A 
Friends’ meeting with silence banished is a meeting 
shorn at least of part of its power, and with one of the 
main doorways to God closed up. 

But on the other hand it must not be forgotten 
that many persons—even many Friends—are but 
poorly able to use this door when it zs opened to 
them. It is a great attainment to be able to meet 
with God—to find Him in the hush and stillness. It 
is a poor meeting that. does nothing to help the un- 
spiritual become spiritual, that does nothing to illu- 
mine, uplift, edify and feed those who come to it, so 
that they are enabled to experience for themselves 
the great reality of communion and worship. We go 
to meeting to meet God and to gain in spiritual 
stature so as better to meet Him, and last, but not 
least, to do our part toward helping others to meet 
Him. 


DIVORCE LEGISLATION. 


Ir is generally recognized that the present laxity 
of marriage and divorce in this country is one of the 
greatest menaces to social morality. A national di- 
vorce congress was held in Philadelphia last week 
for the purpose of drafting uniform divorce laws for 
all the States in the Union. But the conclusions of 
this conference are somewhat disappointing. The 
legislation suggested seems to make divorce easier 
rather than more difficult. At present some of the 
States—New York, for example—allow divorce on 
one ground alone. Whereas this proposed legisla- 
tion allows divorce on any one of seven different 
grounds. 

It will be, of course, a great advantage to have a 
uniform practice in all the States, and to stop the 
migration of unhappy couples to States where separa- 
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But it seems to us a ease in which it 
would have been better to “ level up ” than to ‘* level 
down.” 


tion is easy. 


So long as separation is accomplished easily 
persons will enter upon marriage hastily and with too 
little consideration of its meaning, and the pitiable 
spectacles which have been so shocking to those who 
are concerned for the sacredness of home will be re- 
peated. 

The Christian Churches for the most part have 
The Ro- 
man Catholics do not allow divorce upon any grounds 
whatever. The Episcopalians, Friends and many 
other denominations allow it only on one ground— 
But all the Churches 
must learn how to inculeate higher ideals of mar- 
riage. 


soundly held out for permanent marriage. 


that laid down in Scripture. 
Back of divorce evils lie prior evils. Many 
persons marry who have no moral right to marry, and 
suddenly discover that they are subjects for a divorce 
suit. Marriage needs to be more fully safeguarded 
than is now the case—first, by parents, and, secondly, 
by more careful legislation. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We are very glad to see that the London Friends’ 
Tract Association has brought out a brief biography 
of our dear friend, J. Bevan Braithwaite, in its series 
of “ Friends, Ancient and Modern.” This “ lawyer 
and minister of the Gospel” powerfully impressed 
his life and thought upon the Quakerism of his 
period, and the story of his life is full of travel and 
interesting incident. Copies can be had of David S. 
Taber, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


For Tut AMERICAN FRIEND. 


THE INTERPRETATION AND USE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


XIII.—THE METHODS OF HISTORIC :CRITICISM. 


The processes of the higher criticism may be di- 
vided roughly into two classes—historical and liter- 
ary. The former is the use of the facts of history 
and archeology and of the laws of psychology and 
historic probability as means for determining such 
matters as the date, sources, authorship and historic 
credibility of Biblical writings. The latter uses for 
the same purposes matters of language, style and lit- 
erary practice. In practice the two kinds are hardly 
separated, but they may be treated separately for 
our present purpose. Let us consider the historic 
criticism first. 

In a former article (Sixth month 28th, 1906) I 
showed the value of a knowledge of the historic set- 
ting of a book in interpreting it. In order to know 


this one must know the date of the events which it | 


records, or the date when it was written, if it reflects 


in any way the author’s own times. The Biblical 
writers did not date their books as a rule, and the 
ancient scribes were more content to name a book 
after its contents or principal character than to call 
it by the name of its author. Consequently the time 
when a book was written can be determined usually 
only by historic criticism. Now such processes can 
never give us mathematical or experimental cer- 
tainty. All history rests on the credibility of human 
testimony, on the accuracy and honesty of human ob- 
servation, recollection and records, The only thing 
that can be attained to in any historical study is a 
greater or less degree of historic probability. The 
grounds for an opinion are often very slight, because 
the records are meager or the testimony equivocal; 
consequently one cannot be over-certain in such cases, 
but even then one is under obligation to hold the 
more probable opinion as against the less probable if 
one have any opinion at all. Opinions as to the date, 
authorship, sources, ete., of many of the Biblical 
books are only hypotheses instead of historically- 
proven facts. But even so we are bound to accept 
that hypothesis that best explains the facts. If new 
facts come to light, they may require a new hypothe- . 
sis; but the probability that we do not know all the 
facts cannot justify.an opinion that the known facts 
discredit, for our working opinions’ must always be 
based on the knowledge we possess, however limited 
that may be, rather than on our ignorance, extensive 
as it always must be. (St. Paul, Phil. 3: 13-16.) 


Examples may make these matters clearer. Sup- 
pose we are trying to determine when and where the 
epistle to the Romans was written. We know the 
main events of Paul’s life from the book of Acts. 
From Romans 1: 10-13 we learn that he had not yet 
visited Rome, but was expecting to do so shortly. In 
Acts 19: 21, 22 this plan is mentioned as Paul leaves 
Ephesus for Greece on his third missionary journey. 
Acts 20: 1-3 tells us that he went into Greece, spent 
the winter months at Corinth, and returned to Jeru- 
salem by way of Macedonia, because a plot of the 
Jews prevented his taking a more direct. route. In 
Rom. 15: 19-26 Paul states that his work in Greece 
is completed, and that he is on the eve of starting to 
Jerusalem to carry up the gifts of the Greek Chris- 
tians to the Jerusalem church. This indicates that 
Paul was writing the epistle just before leaving Cor- 
inth. If he had written it after leaving Corinth he 
would probably have mentioned the Jewish plot 
which made him change his course, while speaking in 
Rom. 15: 31 of his perils from the Jews. That Cor- 
inth was the place is further confirmed by the men- 
tion (16: 23) of Gaius as his host and Erastus as 
treasurer of the city. Acts 19: 2 and 1 Cor. 1: 14 
seem to connect both men with Corinth. In 16: 1 
Phebe is mentioned as one who accompanied the let- 
ter if she did not carry it. Her home was at Cen- 
chreea, the port of Corinth. According to the common 
chronology of Paul’s life, he spent the winter of the 
year 57-58 A.D. in Corinth. 


An inquiry into the date of the book of Kings 
raises the question of sources and authorship. The 


. 
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writer indicates that part of the information used in 
the book was derived from royal chronicles, such as 
the “ book of the acts of Solomon ” (1 Kings 11: 41) 
and the “books of the acts of the kings of 
Judah and of Israel” (1 Kings 14: 19, 26). 
These would be contemporary records; but the 
phrase, “unto this day,” which is used fre- 
quently, would have no meaning unless con- 
siderable time had elapsed .since an event oc- 
curred. (1 Kings 8:8; 2 Kings 8:22.) This shows 
that the writer must have re-written his material or 
else used other sources. In 1 Kings 8: 8 the state- 
ment is made that. the staves of the ark could be seen 
in the temple until the writer’s own day. This could 
not have been true after the temple was destroyed by 


_ Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 25: 9). The statement 


must have been written before that time. Yet the 
last event mentioned in the book is dated in the 
thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin, thirty-seven years 
after the first plundering of the temple by the Chal- 
deans and twenty-six after the temple was destroyed. 
This shows that sections of the book were written at 
different times and probably by different authors. 
The final author or editor of the book would seem to 
have been an exile in Babylon. This is confirmed by 
his speaking of Palestine as the “land beyond the 
River” (Euphrates) (1 Kings 4: 24, margin) just 
as Nehemiah does (Neh. 2: 7), the Hebrew in: the 
two passages being identical. Sometimes, however, 
Hebrew writers copied passages from other sources 
without changing indications of time. For example, 
the writer of Chronicles, writing some eight genera- 
tions after the destruction of the temple and loss of 
the ark (1 Chron. 8: 17-24) copied the statement of 
1 Kings 8: 8 verbatim. (See 2 Chron. 5: 9. Com- 
pare also 1 Kings 10: 20, 21 with 2 Chron. 8: 7, 8.) 

Indications of the date when other books of the 
Old Testament were written are such as these: 

In Jonah 3: 3 the expression, “‘ Nineveh was an 
exceeding great city,” shows that the city no longer 
existed in the writer’s own time. This dates the com- 
position of the book after 606 B.C., when Nineveh 
fell. The matter of the date often sheds‘light on the 
authorship, usually in a negative rather than a posi- 
tive way. Jonah himself could not have been the 
author of the story which bears his name, since he 
lived in or before the reign of Jeroboam IT (2 Kings 
14: 25), more than 150 years before the destruction 
of the Assyrian capital. 

The story of Ruth was written down so long after 
the events that the custom of ratifying agreements 
by an exchange of shoes had long since become obso- 
lete, and tradition had lost the name of the kinsman 
whose claim to Ruth was prior to that of Boaz 
(Ruth 4: 1, 7, 8.) 

The statement in Judges 18: 31 that Mieah’s im- 
age was in Dan “all the time the house of God was 
in Shiloh ” dates the record after the capture of the 
ark by the Philistines (1 Sam. 4), and the previous 
verse, which records the fact that the descendants of 
Jonathan, the grandson of Moses, were priests at the 
sanctuary of Dan till the captivity of the land, could 
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not have been written till after the captivity of Gali- 
lee by Tiglath-pileser. (2 Kings 15: 29.) 

In Joshua 15: 63 the writer states that the Jebu- 
sites dwell with the children of Judah at Jerusalem 
in his own day. (See also Judges 1:21.) This state 
of affairs could hardly have been said to exist after 
David captured the Jebusite fortress and made it his 
capital (2 Sam. 5: 6-9). This would seem to date the 
passage in or before David’s time. Yet the fact that 
Araunah the Jebusite had a threshing floor on Mount 
Moriah after this (2 Sam. 24: 16-24), and that the 
Jebusites were among the old Canaanite peoples that 
were made slaves by Solomon (1 Kings 9: 20, 21) 
make a later date possible. In 1 Kings 9: 13 we are 
told that Hiram, king of Tyre, gave the name 
“Cabul” to a district Solomon had ceded him. 
The district. is mentioned by that name in a list in the 
book of Joshua (19: 27), which must, therefore, 
have been made during or after Solomon’s time. 

The writer of Deuteronomy 1: 1, 5 (R. V.) says 
that Moses was “beyond Jordan in the land of 
Moab ” when he gave the law the book contains. The 
writer himself must have been west of the Jordan 
when he wrote, which could only have been after the 
death of Moses and the crossing of the Jordan by Is- 
rael. This is confirmed by his explanations of his- 
tory and names no longer understood in his own 
times, such as Deut. 2: 10-12, 20-23; 3:11. Deut. 
2: 12 assumes that Israel is in possession of Palestine. 
In Deut. 34 the land is named after the tribes which 
settled its various parts after the conquest, including 
Dan in the north, and the phrases “‘ unto this day ” 
and “‘ since”? (34: 6, 10) show that a long time had 
elapsed since Moses’ death before the chapter, as we 
have it, was composed. 

In Num. 21: 3 is recorded the destruction of the 
city of Arad, in accordance with a vow made by Is- 
rael under Moses. Since the destruction was accom- 
plished by Joshua (Joshua 12: 7, 14; Jud. 1: 16,17), 
the record of it must have been made after Joshua’s 
time. In 1 Sam. 3: 21 David is said to have insti- 
tuted the law of the division of spoils that prevailed 
in Israel. It is found in Num. 31: 27, where a de- 
veloped form of it is presented as case-law. 

The statement in Gen. 12: 6; 13: 7, that when 
Abram went into Palestine “ the Canaanite was then 
in the land” imples that in the writer’s time the 
Canaanites no longer possessed the land. This would 
date the passage after Joshua’s time, at the earliest. 
It might mean, to be sure, that the Canaanites were 
in Palestine as early as Abram’s migration, but the 
writer would hardly say that after having written 
Gen. 10: 15-19, in which he told how the Canaanites 
settled the land long before Abram’s day, Gen. 
36: 31 introduces a list of kings who ruled in Edom 
“ before there reigned any king over the children of 
Israel.” The earliest date for that list would be the 
time of Saul, Israel’s first king. It is true that in 
Deut. 33: 4, 5. Moses is apparently called a king, 
though the reference is probably to Jehovah; and the 
title “king” is given to Abimelech (Judg. 9: 6), 
though he certainly never ruled over all the children 
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of Israel. Moreover, both Moses and Abimelech are 
excluded by the fact that ten kings are said to have 
ruled over Edom before there was one in Israel. 
From Abraham to David the Bible reckons about 
fourteen generations. (St. Matt. 1, based on O. T. 
genealogies.) Saul ruled a generation before David, 
Esau was the second generation from Abraham, and 
it would require some time for his tribe to grow into 
a kingdom. Judges 18: 27-29 tells how the name 
“Dan” was given to the old city of Laish after it 
was conquered by the Danites during the period of 
the judges. The occurrence of the name in Gen. 14: 
14 shows that the passage was written after the Dan- 
ite migration of Judg. 18. 

By such methods must the testimony of the Serip- 
tures be sought by those who prefer that testimony 
to the careless traditions of Jewish and medieval 
scribes about the origin of the books of our Bible, 
who do not wish to “ make void the word of God by 
their traditions.”’ 

The methods of literary criticism will be treated in 
a subsequent article. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSION WORK 
AS REGARDS ADMINISTRATION.* 


BY MAHALAH JAY. 


Taking a survey of our denomination on this con- 
tinent, we find that the Friends in America number 
about 95,000, and that they are dispersed from ocean 
to ocean through the central and northern parts of 
the United States and in Canada. About 4,000, ex- 
clusive of the new members in Alaska, are on the 
Pacifie slope, and nearly 20,000 on the Atlantic, but 
the vast preponderance of the membership, nearly 
70,000, are in the middle section, or in the “ Middle 
West,” as it is often called. Friends are among the 
smaller religious denominations, but not so small as 
to discourage denominational activity. We are by 
no means noted for our wealth, but we have passed 
the pioneer stage when almost the whole of energy 
was necessarily directed to getting subsistence and 
homes in the good land our God has given us, and we 
begin to feel that we ought to do something not alone 
for ourselves and for those just around us, but also 
for them that sit in darkness, spiritual darkness, in 
other lands. We believe ourselves a branch of 
Christ’?s Church; let us see how we are fulfilling His 
last. solemn charge to His disciples, “Go ye, make 
disciples of all nations.” 

Our first organized effort in the direction of for- 
eign missions was made only thirty-five years ago. 
Several years more elapsed before the idea took prac- 
tical form in the yearly meetings generally; but in 
the last twenty-two years, within every one of our 
fourteen yearly meetings, organized efforts have been 
put forth to carry the gospel to some non-Christian 
nation. 

We had no definite church system or plan for the 


* Read at the Missionary Conference, at Richmond, Ind., 
Tenth month 24th, 1906. 


work, but in each yearly meeting, and sometimes by 
more than one organization in the same yearly meet- 
ing, the work was taken up, a field was chosen, often 
as interest or sympathy was called out at the time by 
some person or event, and a mission was opened with 
no full consideration of the whole field or of relations 
to other workers or even carefully “ sitting down and 
counting the cost whether we be able,” before enter- 
ing upon it. The result appears in the present con- 
dition administratively of our foreign mission work. 

We have started a large number of missions for the 
ability we have as yet developed, more than eighty 
stations and sub-stations, but they are not all well 
supported. We have over ninety American mission- 
aries in the field, and of late are raising about. $70,- 
000 annually for foreign missions. With a little ex- 
ception this work is divided into from fifteen to 
twenty separate and independent jurisdictions, and 
administered accordingly. 

American Friends now have sixteen principal 
boards, independent of each other, doing work in for- 
eigen fields, and a number of smaller organizations 
working more or less independently. 

These boards have entered ten different and 
widely-separated countries, namely, in the order of 
their occupation by American Friends, Mexico, Ja- 
maica, Japan, Alaska, Palestine, China, India, Cuba, 
Africa and Central America. 

Some of the boards loeated their work in different 
parts of the same country; thus, Indiana, Western 
and New York boards have their principal in- 
dependent work in Mexico; Kansas, Oregon 
and California, in Alaska; Wilmington, North 
Carolina and the American Friends’ Board, in 
Cuba. All these principal boards have, with 
little exception, each a separate working or- 
ganization; no union of effort, no general superin- 
tendent of missions among the boards, no common 
publishing department, no union schools of higher 
grade for natives, nor other like things, but each, as 
far as it is able, has a complete, separate equipment. 
The result is expensiveness, incompleteness, and pos- 
sibly inferior quality of the product. 

This is the first stage naturally of our primitive at- 
tempts at foreign mission work. Much good work 
has been done under these conditions. Are we ready 
to pass on to another stage of management or admin- 
istration? Possibly this first stage is comparable to 
the colonial times that preceded the organization of 
our general government. The principal exceptions 
to this separateness of administration are, I believe, 
the concerted action and united arrangement for 
holding the titles to mission property in Mexico by 
Indiana, Western and New York Yearly Meetings, 
and in Cuba the having of one missionary superin- 
tendent with oversight of all the Friends’ missions in 
the island. 

Another and very successful effort at union in pro- 
moting foreign missions is found in the Woman’s 
Foreign Mission Union of American Friends, in 
which the women’s foreign mission boards are united. 
This is not a union for field work, but to develop and 
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strengthen the home base of foreign missions. 
Through departments of work having a general sec- 
retary for each, it endeavors to promote interest and 
organization in the foreign mission cause; to create 
or select and to circulate missionary literature; to 
encourage proportionate and systematic giving; and 
to train children and youth to a knowledge of, and 
an early interest in, the great need of the heathen 
and non-Christian world. This Union is recognized 
among women’s international organizations, and has 
a member on the World’s Committee of women. Its 
organ is the Friends’ Missionary Advocate, now in its 
twenty-second year. 


The American Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions, 
organized in 1894, under provision for it made by the 
Friends’ General Conference in Indianapolis, in 
1892, was at first intended only as a bureau of sta- 
tistics and information, with the function of. repre- 
senting American Friends in interdenominational 
actions and movements relating to foreign missions; 
in missionary publications of various kinds, unions, 
conferences and matters generally. Its attitude is 
sympathetic with all Friends’ work; its purpose, help- 
fulness to all. Since its formation in 1894, twelve 
years, it has annually brought the foreign mission 
work of American Friends together in its statistical 
report, and of later years in its general report also. 
It was incorporated in 1901, the articles of agreement 
being signed by members of every yearly meeting in 
the United States. Being organized in accord 
with the plan of the Uniform Discipline, it was 
adopted in 1902 as the board of the Five Years Meet- 
ing, and carries on its expanding work along the lines 
directed or authorized by this discipline. 

Latest of our general organizations is the Board 
of the Friends’ African Industrial Mission, in 
which, as in the American Friends’ Board, 
the larger part of the yearly meetings are 
represented. It is a union work as to _ the 
membership of the board, but independent and 
apart as an organization. This board, and several 
of the others, have signified a desire for admin- 
istrative union with others in the American Friends’ 
Board if a satisfactory basis of co-operation can be 
found. 

This early system of isolated boards on which most 
of American Friends’ work in foreign missions is 
built up has the merit of developing a peculiar inter- 
est and sense of the personal possession of an espe- 
cial work and responsibility for it which is of great 
advantage in securing the support of the work; and 
it is yet an unsolved problem with us how so to or- 
- ganize as to gain for all the benefits of union and co- 
operation and not sacrifice the advantage of individ- 
ual interest, sympathy and enthusiasm. The Lord 
grant wisdom. 


To believe in life is to believe that it is a struggle 
in which victory will belong to justice.—Charles 
Wagner. 
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For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMIES. 


BY D. W. LAWRENCE. 


The tendency of the times is centralization in 
education as well as in business. The last few years 
have witnessed the giving of much money to colleges 
that they may be powerful educational centers. Some 
of the Friends’ colleges have thus been favored. This 
is right and is a source of honest pride, or perhaps it 
would be better to say, a source of encouragement, 
for without colleges the Society of Friends cannot 
hope to rank equally with other Churches in religious 
teaching, and intelligent, well-balanced preaching of 
the gospel. No one has a greater influence on the 
side of right, and is more efficient in directing the 
minds of the young and placing before them high 
ideals than the scholar who has gotten his education 
in a Christian college, and has himself a heart full of 
the love of the Master and for humanity. But I feel 
to say a word for the academies. 


This year Fowler Academy, at Fowler, Kansas, has 
been opened, and last year Laurence Academy, in 
Oklahoma, began its work. There are others whose 
beginnings are of recent date as well as the older 
ones. Many of these are located in communities 
where there are high schools, or, perhaps, soon will 
be. In other words, they are in competition with the 
publie schools. Public schools are being pushed to 
the front and made all that money and trained teach- 
ers can make them. This is a recognized duty of the 
State, and every citizen ought to encourage it. The 
State gives education free to all alike. In view of 
these facts, why should the academy exist, and why 
should young people be expected to attend it and 
pay tuition? Why not leave this class of education 
to the public schools? There is a large class of peo- 
ple who think there is no need of the academy when 
well-equipped high schools furnish instruction free; 
but there is still another class that recognizes the 
value of the academy. A few years since a man who 
had served on the board of a Friends’ Academy said 
their students say they get something there they do 
not get in the public schools. It is this something 
that gives the academy its place. Only a few weeks 
ago a young man who is working for his board and 
attending a Friends’ Academy said he could have 
gone to, a high school near home and _ gotten 
as good a course of study as the one the school offers 
where he is; “ but,” he said, “ the boys are so hard.” 
I have a young friend who got his collegiate educa- 
tion at a State University. He told me there was: 
one professor so immoral that he would not recite to. 
him. In another State school of high rank a few 
years ago was a professor who was regarded, on the 
quiet, by the students as an immoral man. I have 
personally known public school teachers who were 
profane and otherwise immoral. 


Two or three years ago the Indianapolis News re- 
ported Prof. Arthur Gilman, former president of 
Harvard Annex, as saying that teachers of private: 
schools are not chosen for political reasons; and of the: 
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private school he says: “It gives careful, individual 
training, and does not try to cram the pupil with 
knowledge he cannot digest. Religious instruction 
is not overlooked; it has a smaller class, with closer 
relations between pupil and teacher; the work is spe- 
cially planned to suit the pupil and not the system; 
culture and refinement are considered in the selection 
of the teachers. The private school,” he says, 
‘trains, elevates and inspires.” 

Last year Scribner’s Magazine sent a list of ques- 
tions to over four hundred private school principals. 
From answers received it is inferred that the attend- 
ance at such schools is inereasing; that there is a 
growing tendency for parents who can afford it to 
send their sons and daughters to private schools; that 
they have a better class of teachers, and more careful 
attention is given to the individual pupil. 

Pliny E. Chase has said: “‘ The mind cannot be ex- 
panded too highly, if spiritual growth keep pace 
with intellectual growth.” It is the business of the 
church schools to encourage and promote both of 
these as far as possible, and by so doing work is done 
for the church. Young people receiving such care, 
and made to feel the influence of teachers who are 
interested in spiritual growth, as well as mind 
growth, will ever have a kind feeling toward the 
school and the Church that supports it.” Philip C. 
Garrett has said: ‘‘ I am of opinion that if there were 
no Friends’ schools, and if every child of Quaker 
parents went to the public schools, even the largest 
yearly meeting in the Eastern Department would. be 
nearly extinct in forty years, so necessary to the very 
existence is separate organization for the instruction 
of Friends’ children.” He makes an interesting 
mathematical caleulation in which he says: “ ‘There 
are some 150,000 Friends of every complexion— 
1-25 of one per cent. of the total number of Chris- 
tians; 1-100 of one per cent., or 1-10,000 of the popu- 
lation of the globe. Turn a Friends’ child loose, 
therefore, in the Christian world, or a public school, 
and the chances are 2,500 to 1 that he will join some 
other sect than Friends.” 

Our academies are doing excellent work. Some of 
them, especially in the West, are in need of funds so 
they can do better work. They should be well 
equipped in all their departments. There should be 
substantial buildings constructed on approved plans, 
and an endowment sufficient to secure the best teach- 
ing talent available. Would it not, then, be well for 
some of the money that is being set apart for educa- 
tional purposes to be used for the small academies? 
They reach a class of young people very many of 
whom cannot attend college. Others, by attending 
the academy, would become so interested that they 
would afterward spend time in college. This would 
be enlarging the field of the church and holding what 
we already have. 

North Branch, Kan., Oct. 26th, 1906. 


No man ean look in His face and see life with the 


same eyes as before.—S. S. Times. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The fact that the only apparent answer to the ques- 
tion whether Baltimore Yearly Meeting will recover 
from the tremendous shock given by repeated losses 
of leading members is the unshaken faith and cour- 
age of some of those who are left, makes each annual 
session a time of great interest because of the oppor- 
tunity for ‘ taking stock.” The recent death of an- 
other useful Friend weakened our forces again this 
year, but not a word of discouragement was heard. 
There was no evidence of glossing over weak spots or 
of shutting the eyes to dangers, but a calm facing of 
the problems, with the determination to find the solu- 


‘tions. The one who knows the situation best ex- 


pressed the opinion that. good solid work had been 
done this year in a quiet way; that some of the 
younger members were ready to put their lives into 
the work of their meetings, and that some older ones 
realized that. they had not been doing their full duty. 

A good number of visitors, ministers and others, 
were present, as follows: Timothy B. Hussey and 
wife and Charles E. Peaslee, from New England; 
Prof. Thomas ©. Newlin, from North Carolina; 
President A. Rosenberger and Prof. William L. 
Pearson, of Penn College; President Edmund Stan- 
ley, of Friends’ University, Kansas; J. Waldo 
Woody, from Western Yearly Meeting, temporarily 
residing in Richmond, Va., and Arthur B. Chilson 
and wife, of the Africa Industrial Mission, and some 
visitors from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who were 
welcome as always. , 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting has always read the 
epistles from other yearly meetings in full, part of 
them at each of three sessions; but in view of the fact 
that some other bodies have found that they could 
not spare the time for this a minute was adopted re- 
ferring the question to the Five Years Meeting for 
discussion, to see if some modification of the present, 
or some new method of communication could be 
agreed upon. Sending a carefully-prepared epistle 
hardly seems to be worth while if it only reaches the 
yearly meeting to which it is sent in the form of a 
four-line summary. 


The delegates to the Five Years Meeting are Allen 
©. Thomas, Miles White, Jr., Samuel R. Neave, Lind- 
ley D. Clark, Anna King Carey, Margaret T. Carey, 
and the alternates, John R. Cary, Howard M. Hoge, - 
Sara H. Hoge and Annie D. Stabler. . 

The report of the Foreign Mission Committee 
showed a marked increase of receipts, about $900, 
bringing the total to about $2 per member; but it is 
needless to remark that if no member gave less than , 
$2 per year there would be a great increase in the 
foreign work of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. The 
proposition to unite the foreign mission work of 
Friends agreed upon by the late conference was 
adopted without a dissenting ‘voice. Of course this is 
not so vital a matter to Baltimore, because it has no 
direct work of its own to surrender to a Central 
Board; but the plan appealed to its members as being 
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another step toward a close union of American 
Friends. 

A very interesting development was the formation 
of a Young People’s Union, with Lindley D. Clark 
as president. There are several ditferent forms of 
young people’s organizations in the yearly meeting— 
Christian Endeavor, Fellowship Unions, and in two 
places a simple Young People’s Meeting. To enable 
these to get together at yearly meeting, and to help 
each other meanwhile, the Union is formed of three 
representatives from each monthly meeting, one from 
each to be a member of an executive committee. The 
simplicity of the organization, and the spirit in which 
it was undertaken, give promise of usefulness. For- 
tunately a large number of young members were 
present this year. 

Two yearly meetings this year supposed that a com- 
munication sent out by the Press Association of the 
other body of Friends in Baltimore came from us. 
Its object is to stir up Friends to active efforts to keep 
impure matter from publication in the newspapers, 
and being an important and worthy object. the docu- 
ment, when read, was referred to the Permanent 
Board for such action as seemed best. 

In the discussion of the Evangelistic and Church 
Extension report the emphasis was laid upon indi- 
vidual effort for dividuals, getting “ hand-picked ” 
fruit and keeping the neighborhood go interested that 
when a visiting minister comes he will find the pre- 
paratory work all done. Indifference of the mem- 
bers of a meeting toward their neighbors prepares 
the neighborhood for indifference to a Friends’ meet- 
ing. 

There was no public temperance meeting this year, 
but following the report in the open meeting an ad- 
dress by Samuel R. Neave probably Bs more for 
temperance sentiment than many meetings. He gave 
a very graphic account of the Piclosinent of anti- 
saloon feeling in Charles County., Md, where Friends 
for thirty-five years have been “Sworking—much of 
the time almost alone—to create temperance senti- 
ment. Now, in a county very largely inhabited by 
Catholics, all the priests are temperance men, and an 
almost successful campaign for local option was led 
by the priests last spring. 

Three public evening meetings were held on For- 
eign Missions, Bible Schools and Peace. Of the four 
speakers in these, three were from Philadelphia 
Ellen W. Long stre th, who told of the work in Japan; 
Alfred C, Garrett, who addressed the Bible school 
meeting in an exceedingly helpful manner, and Her- 
bert Welsh, who traced the growth of the sentiment 
in favor of international arbitration so clearly that we 
felt that wars must be near their end. Timothy 
Hussey’s account of the difficulty of getting title to 
land in Syria was very amusing, as one looked back 


_at it, even if it was trying in the actual experience. 


The net increase in membership was thirty, mak- 
ing a total of 1,200. This must seem small to our 
Western Friends, and when they learn that a mem- 
ber of the Evangelistic Committee, in visiting each 
meeting last year, and some of them twice, traveled 


over five thousand miles, some idea of the difficulties 
may be had. Most of our meetings are outposts, but 
they offer opportunities for evangelization which we 
have not yet appreciated. 


OLNEY T. MEADER. 
AN APPRECIATION. 
BY GEORGE A. BARTON. 


Olney T. Meader, of Boston, who entered into rest 
on Ninth month 18th, and of whom a word has al- 
ready been said in Tur AMERICAN FRIEND, was a 
man of such rare qualities 3 and character that a fur- 
ther word of appreciation from one who had the priv- 
ilege of knowing him intimately for nearly a fourth 
of a century may not be out of place. 

The external events of his life do not make a long 


OLNEY T. MEADER. 


chronicle. [Ele was born at Rochester, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1889. His parents were Hanson and Susan 
L. (Shaw) Meader. In 1859 he married Susan H. 
Nutter, who survives him. Until 1873 he resided 
upon a farm in his native town, divers his two chil- 
dren were born. He then moved to Boston and en- 
tered a firm of hat manufacturers. This business he 
followed until his death. For many years he was a 
most active member of the Society of Friends, into 
which he came by birthright, and from 1878 he oceu- 
pied the station of elder. 

These events alone, which are not more striking 
than those of a myriad other lives, are not that which 
prompts this appreciation; it is rather the sterling 
qualities of the man. These qualities might not be 
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clearly perceived by one who was thrown but little 
in his company, such was Olney Meader’s great mod- 
esty. He made no pretensions; he never boasted, 
never tried to attract by brillianey, but nevertheless 
his traits of gentleness, kindness and cheerfulness 
soon drew closely to him all who had the opportunity 
of knowing him. 

This gentleness and kindness did not, however, 
betoken weakness, for in standing for the right our 
friend exhibited the strength of the granite hills of 
the State which gave him birth. He possessed con- 
victions and could be loyal to them with the fidelity 
of the martyrs. Even this, however, he did with the 
gentleness and quiet kindness which characterized 
his whole life. If he was compelled to pull a mote 
out of the eye of any one, he did it so as to save the 
eye, so as to heal and not destroy. 

With gentleness and strength Olney Meader com- 
bined utmost integrity. Thus his sterling qualities, 
interpreted through modesty, gentleness and great 
kindliness, made a man who won the hearts of all who 
knew him well, on whom all could rely in time of 
need, and whom all could trust with implicit faith. 
These qualities formed a life of real success in strik- 
ing contrast to the empty boastfulness and deceitful 
brillianey which often pass for success with men. 

Olney Meader was most appreciative of the beau- 
tiful, especially in nature. The forest-clad hills of 
New Hampshire, crimson and golden in their autumn 
glory; the beauties of sunrise and sunset, the won- 
drous forms and colors of the flowers, and the mani- 
fold mysteries and charms of nature in summer and 
winter, found a ready response in his spirit.” As long 
as he lived he delighted to withdraw from the tur- 
moil of the city to the quiet of the farm or the beauty 
of the hills, where his enjoyment found expression 
in the unobtrusive ways which always characterized 
him. One might describe him as Whittier does his 
hero, as 

“ Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day, 


With the strong man’s hand of labor 
And childhood’s heart of play.” 


Olney Meader’s business life was one of the spheres 
where his rare qualities found ample scope. His 
dealings with customers, those from whom he bought, 
and with his employees, were always characterized 
by kindness and great fairness. By these qualities 
he won the confidence and esteem of all with whom 
business brought him into contact, and there were in 
the company that gathered at his burial no more sin- 
cere mourners than the workers from his factory. 
He was especially fortunate and gifted in winning 
the love of young men. He entered into their plans 
and purposes with great sympathy and helpfulness, 
and if the life story of many of his younger friends 
were told, it would be found that Olney Meader’s 
practical aid had often been given in cases when 
others would have held aloof. His sympathy for the 
young, his faith im them, and his anxiety that the 
whole circle of life’s possibilities should be fulfilled 
by them, prompted him to help. He was also very 


generous. He never let his left hand know what his 
right hand was doing; but since he has been taken 
from us testimonies of unsuspected generosity have 
been received from many persons. 

His home was to many Friends the embodiment of 
hospitality. ‘This was due as much to his wife as to 
himself, but theirs was a fireside where friends were 
welcomed with a cordiality that was sincere, and en- 
tertained with a generosity which recalled the earlier 
hospitality of Friends before railroads, hotels and. 
modern ways had transformed our simple life. 

Tt was in religious work for the Society in which 
he was born and which he loved with increasing de- 
votion as the years went by, that Olney Meader 
found his greatest delight and his widest field of use- 
fulness. On account of his deep religious experience 
and sound judgment the Church made great demands 
upon him, to which he gave a generous response. The 
minutes of New England Yearly Meeting, and the 
hearts of its members, bear ample testimony to his 
usefulness to the Society of Friends through many 
years, and to his widely-varied service—a. story 
which the records of quarterly and monthly meetings 
alike repeat. He gave to this service his time, his 
money and himself. It was the great desire of his: 
life to aid in spreading the Gospel. 

We knew him as a friend. We freely enjoyed his 
companionship without restraint. His cheerfulness: 
brightened our recreation. His counsel guided our: 
decisions. His generous help aided us in trouble. 
Now that he has gone we realize more than ever that 
his spirit was a candle of the Lord (Prov. 20: 27), 
and that his gentle, strong and pure life was a temple. 
of the Holy One. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Che International Desson. 


FOURTH QUARTER, 
TWELFTH MONTH 2, 1906. 


JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 


Luke 23: 13-25. 


LESSON IX. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—Then said Pilate, I find no fault in this man. Luke 23: 4.. 
DAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Eleventh mo, 26.—No fault. Luke 23: 1-12. 

Third-day, Eleventh mo. 27.—Jesus before Pilate. Luke 23: 13-26. 
Fourth-day, Eleventh mo, 28.—A King. John 18: 28-40. 

Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 29.—A just person. Matt. 27: 15-26. 
Sixth-day, Eleventh mo. 30.—The crown of thorns. John 19: 1-12. 
Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 1.—Determined beforehand. Acts 4: 19-30. 
First-day, Twelfth mo, 2.—Despised and rejected. Isa. 53: 1-9. 


‘Time.—The morning of the crucifixion day, from 
about sunrise to 9 a.m. 

Place.—The judgment hall of Pilate in Jerusalem. 

Parallel Accounts.—Matt. 27: 11-26; Mark 15: 
6-15; John 18: 28-40. 

In the earlier verses of the chapter Luke describes. 
the bringing of Jesus to Pilate. The Jews accused 
Jesus of blasphemy in claiming to be the Messiah. 
This charge would not be entertained by the Romans, 
for it was something in which they had no interest as. 
it did not affect the Roman rule. In order to force. 
Pilate to take cognizance they charge Jesus with 
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claiming to be a king, and hence, though they knew 
the falsity of the charge, of being a political insur- 
gent, and, therefore, amenable to Roman law. Not- 
withstanding this, the flimsiness of the accusation is 
soon seen by Pilate, who acquits Jesus of any crime, 
but from motives of supposed expediency yields to 
the urgency of the Jews (see Luke 23: 4 and John 
18: 33ff.), and sends Jesus to Herod (verse 7). 

Pilate was the Roman governor of Judea; he was 
appointed A.D. 26, and by his administration, or 
rather maladministration, had aroused great enmity 
on the part of the Jews. He also had caused bitter 
feeling among the Samaritans. Philo, the Alexan- 
drian, says he was a savage, inflexible and arbitrary 
ruler. In consequence of the complaints of the 
Samaritans Pilate was summoned to Rome by the 
Emperor Tiberius to answer the charges against him. 
He went, but the Emperor died before Pilate reached 
Rome, and although there are almost numberless tra- 
ditions relating to his after life, nothing authentic is 
known about it. It is almost needless to say that the 
so-called “ Acts of Pilate,” ete., are all apocryphal. 

13-15. These verses were doubtless a formal 
speech from the official seat. This was Pilate’s op- 
portunity to set Jesus free, but it was when he spoke 
his own condemnation in pronouncing that neither 
Herod nor himself could find any crime in Jesus, he 
nevertheless gave Him over to be put to death. 
“ Perverteth the people,” that is against Roman rule, 
for that was the only charge which Pilate and Herod 
could and wonld entertain. “ Done unto him.” 
Should read, as in Revised Version, “ done by him.” 
“ For I sent you to him.” Better as in Revised Ver- 
sion, ‘‘ For he sent him back unto us.” 

16. “I willtherefore chastise him.” The word 
means here chastise by scourging, or severe flogging. 
It was here that Pilate began to yield. He had just 
pronounced Jesus to be innocent of the charge, and 
yet to please the people and to curry favor with them 
he proposed to do what was absolutely illegal. If 
Jesus was innocent, under the Roman law he was 
entitled to be set free at once. 

17. This verse is omitted in the best manuscripts, 
and probably came in from the other gospels (see 
Matt. 27:15; Mark 15: 6; John 18: 39). We know 
nothing of the custom except from the gospel narra- 
tives. It is, however, in accord with Roman practice 
and policy. 

1. “ But they cried out altogether.” R. V. Not 
as the A. V. may imply, as soon as Pilate ceased 
speaking. Mark (15: 11) tells us the populace were 
instigated by the chief priests. “ Away with this 
man.” The usual exclamation when a man had in- 
curred disfavor. “ Barabbas.” Probably Bar- 
Abbas, the son of Abba, or Father; but the deriva- 
tion is rather uncertain. What we know of him is 
gleaned from the four gospels. He seems to have 
taken part in some small insurrection in Jerusalem. 
He had been guilty of the crime of which the Jews 
had aceused Jesus. The glaring inconsistency of the 
Jews in seeking his release, and at the same time 
clamoring for the death of Jesus must have been ap- 


that the zeal of the Jews for Cesar (John 19: 15) 
was far from being honest. 

19. An account of what kind of a man Barabbas 
was. 

20. “ Desiring to release Jesus.” There is no 
doubt that Pilate wished to let Jesus go (see particu- 
larly John 18: 31, 89; 19: 12). He announced His 
innocence; he sent Him to Herod; he offered to free 
Him as a boon; he tried to make scourging take the 
place of crucifixion; he appealed to compassion. But 
he finally yielded to expediency and fear, showing 
the essential weakness of his character. 

21. Crucifixion was not a Hebrew method of exe- 
cution—their method was stoning—but a Roman, 
and was derived from the Carthaginians. It was re- 
served for slaves and subject races. To crucify a 
Roman citizen, we know from Cicero’s oration. against 
Verres, was a crime too heinous to describe in words. 
The Roman method for guilty citizens was by behead- 
ing. It was, tradition says, in this way that the Apos- 
tle Paul met his death. 

22. “ The third time.” . The first is described in 
verse 4, the second in verse 14. Again Pilate’s 
words are his own condemnation. If Jesus was inno- 
cent Pilate should at once have let Him go. 

23. Luke omits the scourging, the derision, the 
mock homage, and the other awful scenes described 
in Matthew and in John. The Revised Version omits 
the statement that the chief priests cried out also. 

24. “ Pilate gave sentence that what they asked 
for should be done.” R. V. The usual formula 
would be “ ‘ Ibis ad erucem’ (Thou shalt go to the 
cross); to the attendant soldier, ‘I miles, expedi 
crucem ’ (Go, soldier, get ready the cross).” 

25. No language could be more forcible than this 
simple narrative. 


Christian Endeanar. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH SECOND, 1906. 


COURAGE OR COWARDICE—WHICH ? 
Luke 12: 4,5; Gal. 1: 9-12; Jer. 1; 6-10, 17. 


(Consecration Meeting. ) 

Second-day, Eleventh mo. 26.—Brave spies. Num. 14: 6-10. 

Third-day, Eleventh mo, 27.—A courageous leader. Josh. 10: 22-27. 

Fourth-day, Eleventh mo. 28.—An intrepid minister. Dan, 6: 7-10. 

Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 29.—A brave-hearted king. Ps. 27: 1-14. 

Sixth-day, Eleventh mo, 30,—A true patriot. Ezra 10: 1-8. 

Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 1.—Paul’s courage. Acts 28: 11-15. 

What is the test of courage? Surely not to rush 
with blare of trumpet and rattle of musketry into the 
face of danger in battle, though doubtless many a 
man’s heart has failed him there; but to stand alone 
and misunderstood, despised and rejected for truth’s 
sake, even against the official conservators and 
guardians of truth, is not that a higher courage than 
the warrior’s? So Christ stood when “ all forsook 
Him and fled,” and so standing He is our example 
and our companion, if we follow Him. 
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There is no moment’s hesitation if we are called to 
choose abstractly between the two qualities, yet the 
sudden crisis may find us frightened and cowardly as 
Peter, who denied his Lord, even with oaths. The 
ingrained habit of obedience born of confident faith, 
and of unwavering faith built up by unfailing obedi- 
ence and proof of God’s faithfulness, make the one 
safeguard. Caleb and Joshua, Daniel and Ezra, Paul 
and Stephen—all these and every other hero of faith 
might have it said of him as of Daniel, “ He pur- 
posed j in his heart.’ 

When William Lloyd Garrison planted his stand- 
ard against the power of slavery, he announced his 
mature conclusions; then he stood by them in peril 
and obloquy, and lived to see their triumph. Lowell, 
in his poem to Garrison, wrote: 


“What! shall one monk, scarce known beyond his cell, 
Front Rome’s far-reaching bolts and scorn her frown? 
Brave Luther answered, ‘ Yes.’ That thunder swell 
Rocked Europe and discharged the triple crown.” 


It is such courage that gives the world its leaders. 
If Luther had yielded at Worms we know not what 
other plan God might have wrought out to cleanse 
His Church, but the world would have been the loser, 
and Luther would have gone down to an imhonored 
grave. 

“The soul, secured in her existence, smiles at the 
drawn dagger and defies its pomt.”” So wrote Addi- 
son of a courage that reckons the values of the tem- 
poral and the spiritual according to the rules of com- 
putation taught by Christ. But the great trials are 
infrequent. The pricking thorn and the rasping briar 
are much more common than the dagger. And im- 
patience and peevishness are a much more frequent 
betrayal of trust than are formal recantation and out- 
spoken denial. We like to choose our battlefields and 
our weapons, forgetting sometimes that heroism and 
heroics, though foe names are much alike, differ 
very widely in nature and quality. 


It is doubtless because of our proneness to fail in 
the time of what look like little trials that some one 
has said that ‘‘ few persons have courage enough to 
appear as good as they really are.” But unless good- 
ness is only well-w ishing and a mere preference to be 
right rather than wrong, we must question the ac- 
curacy of a statement that discounts the elements of 
loyalty and exact obedience—of courage in the 
harassing exhaustion of the march as well as in the 
whirl of victorious onslaught. The goodness that is 
built up to the Christ standard has a courage that is 
equal to the doing of ‘“‘all things”—great and small— 
*‘ through Christ.” 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND from now until First month 
1st, 1908, for $1.00 to any one not already a subscriber. 
Address, THt AMERICAN FRIEND, 

1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


During the recent missionary conference held at Richmond, 
reference was frequently made to the Uniform Discipline. In 
considering the many important questions brought before that 
conference, its members did not have much time to give to the 
consideration of the question, as to just what relation, the 
regulations in regard to the American Friends’ Board of For- 
eign Missions really bear to the rest of the Uniform. Disci- 
pline. It seems to me that I myself and possibly others had 
a misconception of this relation. 

The Uniform Discipline which became effective when it had 
been adopted by seven yearly meetings, provides the form of 
government for the various meetings constituting the Five 
Years Meeting. This includes regulations for the establish- 
ment and subordination of meetings of various kinds, for the 
reception and relinquishment of members, the recording of 
ministers, and releasing them for service, the appointing of 
elders and overseers, the answering of queries, and a number 
of other matters. 

These regulations govern the Five-Years Meetings and its 
constituent yearly meetings, and all their subordinate meet- 
ings, but are of no force or effect in any yearly meetings which 
have not accepted this Discipline. 

Is the matter printed under the heading, “ Board of Foreign 
Missions,” similar in this respect to the rest of the Discipline? 
Obviously it cannot be, as it specifically provides for repre- 
sentation on the Board for yearly meetings that do not adopt 
that Discipline. It also provides for the incorporation of the 
Board under the title of “American Friends Board of Foreign 
Missions,” apart from any incorporation of the Five Years 
Meeting itself. It seems to me that what is printed in the 
Uniform Discipline under this heading can more properly be 
regarded as merely a plan for the guidance of the corporation 
to be so formed, printed in the Uniform Discipline for con- 
venience, the corporation so formed being governed by all the 
yearly meetings joining in forming the Board; rather than as 
an integral part of the Discipline itself, binding on and change- 
able only by the yearly meetings constituting the Five Years 
Meeting. 

An examination of this plan shows that the only regulation 
contained in it, which appears to be binding on the Five Years 
Meeting or its constituent yearly meetings, is to pay “the ex- 
pense of the administration of the Board not otherwise provided 
for.” There is also a provision that the Board shall be organ- 
ized to consist of members to be designated by “the 
yearly meetings. This clause would appear to be permissive 
rather than obligatory, and is, I believe, so understood by the 
clerk of the Five Years Meeting, as he discussed with the 
writer, the propriety of Kansas Yearly Meeting withdrawing 
its members in case the present proposed unification shall not 
be carried out, on account of its unwillingness to assume any 
financial responsibility for the work in Cuba. There are also 
in the plan provisions for the establishment of new yearly 
meetings by the Five Years Meeting on recommendation of 
the Board; ‘also that each yearly meeting shall make arrange- 
ments for the solicitation of voluntary contributions in every 
one of its congregations; also that the names of the officers 
shall be reported to the Five Years Meeting and published in 
its proceedings. 

The above few provisions, none of which confer upon the 
Five Years Meeting any power over the American Friends 
Board of Foreign Missions, are all that after a careful scrutiny 
of the plan I can discover which appear to be in any degree, 
in the nature of disciplinary regulations, applicable to or by 
the Five Years Meeting or its constituent yearly meetings. 

If I am correct in the view that this is really merely a plan 
for the government of the corporation to be formed to repre- 
sent the foreign missionary interests of all the yearly meet- 
ings in America, then there is no impropriety in asking the 
yearly meetings which have not accepted the Uniform Disci- 
pline to accept this plan, or this portion of the Discipline just 
as it is, or to ask them to assist in changing and improving 
it, and in so doing they would not be in any sense accepting 
the remainder of the Discipline. It would also seem that it 
would not be a violation of the spirit and intent of the Disci- 
pline that such changes should be made in the plan, as seemed 
necessary in the judgment of the representatives of all the 
yearly meetings, to best carry out the object for which the 
Board was formed. 

The limitation on such changes would really be the articles 
of incorporation of the American Friends Board of Foreign 
Missions. 
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If it seemed desirable, in order to successfully carry forward 
the foreign missionary work of all the yearly meetings, to 
make such changes in the plan of government as made it neces- 
sary to do so, it might be wise to file amended articles for the 
corporation. 

I believe it was the judgment of all the members of the con- 
ference that none of the provisions in the proposed plan 
adopted by it conflicted in any way with the plan in the Uni- 
form Discipline, but in making the further regulations or by- 
laws necessary for carrying forward the work it is the belief 
of many members of the conference that it will be necessary 
to modify the plan in the Discipline. 


Kansas City, Mo. FRANCIS A. WRIGHT. 


Things of Juterest Among Ourselues. 


William L. Pearson and wife are spending a few weeks at 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Rosa E. Lee, from the Ramallah Mission, is now in this coun- 


try visiting friends and relatives in the Middle West. 


Parsonsfield Quarterly Meeting, N. H., held the 3d inst., was 
a favored season, Charles H. Jones and others were present. 


In our issue of the lst inst. we announced a daughter born to 
Dr. Nelson and Bertha Morrison, Newberg, Ore. We should 
have said a son. 


Willis Bond is serving his third year as pastor in the meet- 
ing at Mooresville, Ind. There seems to be an increased inter- 
est in every department of work. 


President Edmund Stanley, of Friends’ University, and 
President A. Rosenberger, of Penn College, spent a few days in 
Philadelphia after Baltimore Yearly Meeting closed. 


Mary E. K. Edwards, after visiting many of the meetings of 
Western Yearly Meeting, and attending the missionary confer- 
ence at Richmond, Ind., started for her home in Newberg, Ore., 
the lst inst. 


Charles F, Weigele will begin a revival meeting at Union 
Street Friends’ Meeting, Kokomo, Ind., Twelfth month 2d. He 
will spend a short time at Courtland Avenue Meeting before 
leaving the city. 

On Sabbath morning, the llth, the Friends at Union Street 
Meeting House, Kokomo, Ind., observed “Old Folks’ Day.” 
Emily Ellis preached a very helpful and inspiring sermon. Ow- 
ing to the stormy weather several of the aged Friends were 
not able to attend. The young people furnished special hymns 
for the occasion. 


White Lick Quarterly Meeting was held at Mooresville, Ind., 
the 10th and 11th inst. It was a time of great blessing. Rob- 
ert W. Douglas, of Ohio, was present and delivered messages of 
love and truth at the different sessions to the edification of the 
church. By request he gave his lecture on “Australia,” First- 
day night, to a large and appreciative audience. 


The Worcester, Mass., Meeting held four special meetings, 
beginning Sabbath evening, the llth. Oscar Mostrom preached 
the first evening, and Mary E. Miars the other evenings. The 
churches of Worcester are conducting campaigns preliminary to 
the great “Simultaneous Meetings ” to be conducted by J. Wil- 
bur Chapman and his co-laborers in next Second month. 


Grand River Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at 
Lowell, Kan., the 2d, 3d and 4th inst. J. Walter Malone, of 
Cleveland, O.; Clarkson Hinshaw, the general superintendent 
of evangelistic work; Robert Carter, a minister from Friends- 
wood, Tex.; also Parker Moon and wife, from Fairview, Mo., 
were present. The quarterly meeting was deeply moved. 


On the evening of the 9th an open house meeting and social 
was held at the Union Street Friends’ Meeting, Kokomo, Ind., 
at which the pastor, Richard Haworth, gave an address on 
“Stephen Grellet and His Missionary Journeys.” The large 
company, composed mostly of young people, spent a delightful 
evening together, and became greatly interested in our 
“French Quaker ” missionary. 


Newberg Meeting, Ore., observed Rally Day on Eleventh 
month 4th. The pastor preached an excellent sermon at 11 
o'clock. At the close of the service a bountiful lunch was 
served in the basement and a social hour enjoyed. At 2.30 the 
roll was called, nearly two hundred responding to their 
names. More than six hundred names are enrolled, but many 
of these reside away from Newberg. 

A series of meetings, conducted by George W. Willis, closed 
at Fountain City, Ind., on the 9th inst. There were seventeen 
sessions in all, resulting in a number of conversions. The 
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work among the young people especially met with a hearty 
response, and the meetings throughout were characterized by 
solemnity and power. At the closing meeting an address was 
given on Quakerism, which was much enjoyed. 

The Friends of Worcester, Mass., held their rally and roll- 
call at the hour of morning meeting, the 11th of this month. 
In spite of the rain and snow a good congregation was present, 
four persons coming eighteen miles to attend. After the ser- 
mon, Earle J. Harold read the Queries and John Metcalfe called 
the roll. In response to their names almost every one present 
gave a testimony, and letters were read from a number who 
were unable to attend and from the non-resident members. It 
was a very helpful and enjoyable service. 

David E. Sampson and wife were engaged in evangelistic 
work in the limits of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting, “N, C., 
beginning Tenth month 20th, and continuing for three weeks. 
Meetings were held at Belvidere Academy nearly every evening 
for two weeks. Four afternoon meetings were held at Piney 
Woods, and several sessions at Up River. Their preaching has 
been practical and edifying, and fruit has been seen in the con- 
version of some and reclaiming of others, while many more have 
been encouraged to a higher Christian life. This has been the 
starting-point for David E. Sampson as field evangelist for 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


BORN. 


CarTER.—To Edward N. Carter and wife, in Bloomingdale, 
Ind., Eleventh month 8th, 1906, a son, J. Wood Carter. 


Hopson.—At Newberg, Ore., Tenth month 26th, 1906, to 
Charles and Mattie Hodson, a son, Philip. 


LARKIN.—At Newberg, Ore., Tenth month 8th, 1906, to Dr. 
Larkin and wife, a son. 


MARRIED. 


Hanson—Jounson.—At the home of her parents, Medford, 
Ore., Tenth month 29th, 1906, Mildred, daughter of Charles C. 
and Emma R. Johnson, to Charles E., son of John F. and Alice 
Hanson, of Portland, Ore. 


REEVE—OsBporn.—At Wilmington, O., Tenth month 24th, 
1906, Charles A. Reeve, of Indianapolis, and Katherine Osborn, 
of Wilmington, O. 


SAaNForD—Boyp.—At the home of the bride’s brother-in-law, 
James Blount, at Homestead, Chase County, Kan., Fremont C. 
Sanford and Maud M. Boyd. Both are members and he an 
elder of Homestead Monthly Meeting of Friends, Kan. 


WricHT—WHEELER.—At the home of Samuel E. Wheeler 
and wife, in Carthage, Mo., on the evening of Tenth month 3d, 
1906, their daughter, Ethel Alice, and Francis A. Wright, Jr., 
son of Francis A. W right, of Kansas City, Mo. F. A. W right, 
Jr., and wife are located in Kansas City, Mo., where he is as- 
sisting his father in the accounting business. 


DIED. 


GaArRRIGUES.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., Eleventh 
month 10th, 1906, Humphreys, son of William and Margaret H. 
Garrigues, of Marlborough, O., Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 
79 years. He was a member of the Society of Friends all his 
life, although of the Ira D. Sankey type, gifted in song and ex- 
hortation. He was very active in evangelistic labors in the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, Home for Incurables, 
Home for Aged Colored People, Magdalene Home, and 
Howard Institution for Wayward Ones, and other gospel mis- 
sions in Philadelphia. 


Jones.—At Winthrop, Me., Eleventh month 12th, 1906, Levi 
Jones, an elder and honored member of Winthrop Monthly 
Meeting, in his 91st year. a 


Purpy.—At Palmyra, N. Y., Eleventh month 13th, 1906, 
Phebe Jane, wife of Alexander M, Purdy. She was a living 
epistle of a living Christ, and greatly beloved by all who knew 
her. 


STrERE.—At her home, near Harrisville, R. I., on Ninth month 
24th, 1906, Avis B., widow of Isaac Steere, in her 75th year. 
She was a lifelong member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and for many years an elder. Her voice was often 
heard in prayer and in witnessing for her Divine Master. She 
was a devoted Christian wife, mother and friend. 
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EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 
(Continued from page 754.) 


It is now rumored that the Marconi 
and De Forest wireless telegraphy com- 
panies are to be consolidated, and to be 
known as the United Wireless Tele- 
graphy Company. This may solve some 
of the questions of difference which have 
arisen between the companies in refusing 
to receive messages sent by the other. 


Over $100,000,000 was sent out of the 
United States in the fiscal year 1906 in 
the purchase of luxuries. Over $40,000,- 
000 were spent for diamonds and other 
precious stones; about $40,000,000 for 
laces, edgings, ribbons and embroideries; 
about $7,000,000 for feathers, natural 
and artificial; and over $6,000,000 for 
champagne. The remainder was spent 
for miscellaneous articles, such as_per- 
fumeries, toilet articles, smokers’ arti- 
eles, and opium for smoking. If to this 
we add the value of tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes imported, the total will reach 
$125,000,000. This grand total of $125,- 
000,000, including tobacco and cigars, is 
more than double our imports of similar 
articles a decade ago, the total for 1896, 
for the articles above named having been 
$51,000,000. 


Suffer, if you must; do not quarrel 
with the dear Lord’s appointments for 
you. Only try, if you are to suffer, to 
do it splendidly. That’s the only way 
to take up a pleasure or a pain.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
Lady of Fifty Looks Like Sixteen. 


A Nashville lady found a way to beau- 
tify her complexion without the use of 
drugs or face creams. 

“Before I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts,” she writes, “I was convinced I 
could not live long. I was sick all the 
time; heart trouble, kidneys seriously 
affected, eyesight bad, sense of smell was 
gone and hearing very poor. 

“My family thought I had dropsy and 
could not get well, and I only ate Grape- 
Nuts because I slept better afterwards— 
did not dream I could be entirely cured, 
had quit all treatment and given up 
hope. 

“ After spending a large sum of money, 
and being under the best physicians for 
three years without relief, I commenced 
eating Grape-Nuts food three times a 
day, and now I am sound as a dollar, am 
in perfect health, fifty years old and my 
complexion is better than some girls at 
sixteen. 

“T never have headache, nerves are 
strong, sight so much improved I need 
no glasses, heart and kidneys in perfect 
condition. 

“Your Grape-Nuts alone cured me, 
and I cannot find words to express my 
thanks to the Postum Co. I have told 
hundreds of people what cured me. It 
was simple food that I could digest.” 

“There’s a reason.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

It sometimes amazes persons what 
damage has been done by improper eat- 
ing, not knowing any better way. A 
change to. Grape-Nuts soon tells the 
story. Read the famous book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


NOTICE. 


The Friends’ Prayer Calender for 1907 
is being published by the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Union of Friends in 
America, and will be on sale Twelfth 
month Ist. Price, per single copy, post- 
paid, 30 cents; in lots of one hundred, 
purchaser paying transportation, 25 
cents. 

This calender is a brief, comprehensive 
answer to the oft-repeated question, 
“ What are Friends doing on the foreign 
field to-day ?” Each missionary now 
on the field for 1907 is mentioned, and a 
few facts concerning him and his work; 
each station and a little account of it. 
One of these is a subject for prayer one 
day. 

The expected result, twofold—* show- 
ers of blessing” on the field from united 
prayer, and a people familiarized with 
the whole work by learning a little each 
day. 

It contains some pictures of these per- 
sons and places, and is gotten up in‘a 
way, we trust, to attract all. It will 
make a pleasing Christmas present for a 
friend. 

It has the latest news up to going to 
press, and includes the work of all 
Friends, which will make it valuable for 
reference in study work. 


Send all orders in early to Ellen Moore, 
Carmel, Ind. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


142 N. Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 

Open on weekdays from 9 a.m. to 1 
p-m., and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

New books added to the library in- 
clude the following: 

Ellwood, Thomas.— History of His 
Life.” Edited by S. Graveson. 

Fletcher, S. W.—‘ How to Make a 
Fruit Garden.” 

Grenfell, W. T.—‘* Off the Rocks.” 

Tles, George.—‘ Inventors at Work.” 

Lucas, E. V.—‘A Wanderer in Lon- 
don.” 

Pepper, 
gonia.” 

Sabatier, Paul.—* Disestablishment in 
France.” 

Stephen, Sir James. — “ Letters.” 
Edited by C. E. Stephen. 

Stevenson, M. I.—* Letters 
Samoa, 1891-1895.” 

Wright, M. 0.—* The Garden, You and 
i? 


C. M.—‘ Panama to Pata- 


from 


MY PRAYER. 


Break forth, O my soul, 

And cast thy fears aside; 

Let no earthly tie or fetter, 

No binding chain of grief or pain, 
No sinful thought, or wrongful deed 
Keep me low on the mountain side. 


Hear me, O my God, 

And help me as I climb; 

Let no selfish thought or action, 
No careless word or jest of mine, 
No over-joy from victory, 

Be unto man a stumbling-block. 


So teach me thus to walk, 
That I thy voice may hear; 
And, in hearing, do thy bidding 
As becomes a child of God. 
Mary B. WHINNERY. 


ROMAL 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


A wholesome cream of tartar 
baking powder. Makes the 
finest, lightest, best flavored 
biscuit, hot-breads, cake and 
pastry. 


Alum and alum-phosphate pow- 
ders are injurious. Do not 
use them. Examine the label. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO, NEW YORK. 


A PLEA FOR THE SMALL BOY. 


Underneath his boastful little ways, 
his independence, the hard little shell of 
him that is really petrified shyness, the 
Small Boy’s heart is in the right place. 
It fills a big part of his little interior. A 
gentle probing and you are ‘likely to 
touch it anywhere. Suppose his hands 
are past redemption for a white boy’s 
hands; suppose he leaves smirches and 
bangs and apple-cores in his turbulent 
little wake, never shuts doors, shouts 
nerve-rackingly, spills things, breaks 
things, stirs things up—I know, but look 
at the other side. 

Here is a mother’s debit and credit ac- 
count with her Small Boy, kept for a sin- 
gle day: 


BOBBY. Dr. 


Broke parlor window. 
Lost hose and nozzle. 
Upset palm. 

Spilled mucilage. 

Spilled milk. 

Forgot to mail letters. 
Forgot to get yeast-cake. 
Tracked Maggie’s floor. 
Waked baby twice. 

Said five “ Gee whizzes.” 


BOBBY. Cr. 


Went up-stairs on errands seven times. 

Went down-town on errands three 
times. 

Threaded grandma’s needles. 

Spread out Maggie’s clothes. 

Mended baby’s lamb. 

Picked up threads on carpet. 

Weeded. 

Didn’t say “Gee whiz” a dozen times! 
—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in Harper’s 
Bazar. 


THE ADVANCE. 


“Mother, does Dr. Smith wear his 
everyday clothes under that long white 
gown when he preaches ?” asked a little 
girl who had seen the edge of the minis- 
ter’s trousers under his robe. 

“Yes, dear,” was the reply. 

“ Well,’ she continued, “now I know 
why it is called a surplus.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 
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A SONG OF TRUST. 


I cannot always see the way that leads 
To heights above; 

I sometimes quite forget He leads me on 
With hand of love; 

But yet I know the path must lead me to 
Immanuel’s land, 

And when I reach life’s summit I shall 

know 

And understand. 


I cannot always trace the onward course 
My ship must take; 
But, looking backward, I behold afar 
Its shining wake, 
Illumined with God’s light of love; and 
so 
I onward go, 
In perfect trust that He who holds the 
helm 
The course must know. 


I cannot always see the plan on which 
He builds my life; 

For oft the sound of hammers, blow on 

blow, 

The noise of strife, 

Confuse me till I quite forget He knows 
And oversees, 

And that in all details with His good plan 
My life agrees. 


I cannot always know and understand 
The Master’s rule; 

I cannot always do the tasks He gives 
In life’s hard school; 

But I am learning with His help to solve 
Them one by one; 

And when I cannot understand, to say 
“Thy will be done.” 


—Gertrude Curtis. 


In the long run men hit only what they 
aim at.—Thoreau. 


COFFEE IMPORTERS 
Publish a Book About Coffee. 


There has been much discussion as to 
Coffee and Postum lately, so much in 
fact that some of the coffee importers 
and roasters have taken to type to pro- 
mote the sale of their wares, and check 
if possible the rapid growth of the use 
of Postum Food Coffee. 

In the coffee importers’ book a chap- 
ter is headed, “ Coffee as a Medicine,” and 
advocates its use as such. 

Here is an admission of the truth, most 
important to all interested. 

Every physician knows, and every 
thoughtful person should know, that 
habittial use of any “medicine” of the 
drug-stimulant type of coffee or whiskey 
quickly causes irritation of the tissues 
and organs stimulated, and finally sets 
up disease in the great majority of cases 
if persisted in. It may show in any one 
of the many organs of the body, and in 
the great majority of cases can be direct- 
ly traced to coffee in a most unmistaka- 
ble way by leaving off the active irritant 
—coffee—and using Postum Food Coffee 
for a matter of 10 days. If the result is 
relief from nervous trouble, dyspepsia, 
bowel complaint, heart failure, weak 
eyes, or any other malady set up by a 
poisoned nervous system, you have your 
answer with the accuracy of a demon- 
stration in mathematics. 

“‘There’s a reason” for Postum. 
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For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
LIFE AND SERVICE. 
GEORGE M. HICKS. 

For service is Christ’s power, for living 
Christ Himself 

Will dwell for aye in sweetest unison 
with thee. 

In every circumstance the Lord divine 
thy guide, 

Thy daily life for Him, thy service shall 
be free. 


Then out of every thought of selfishness 


to sink 

Into the love of Christ and live for Him 
alone 

Thy purpose and thy lot! Thy sweetest 
privilege 

To know that Christ the Lord has 


claimed thee for His own! 
Collins, N. Y. 


RAIN ON THE ROOF. 


When the humid shadows hover 
Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
What a bliss to press the pillow 
Of a cottage chamber bed 
And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead! 


Every tinkle on the shingles 
Has an echo in the heart, 
And a thousand dreamy fancies 
Into busy being start, 
And a thousand recollections 
Weave their air threads into woof 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the rain upon the roof. : 


Now in memory comes my mother, 
As she used in years agone, 

To regard the darling dreamers 
Ere she left them till the dawn. 

So I see her leaning o’er me 
As I list to this refrain 

Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain, 


Then my little seraph sister, 
With the wings and waving hair, 
And her star-eyed cherub brother— 
A serene angelic pair— 
Glide around my wakeful pillow 
With their praise or mild reproof 
As I listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


And another comes to thrill me 
With her eyes’ delicious blue, 

And I mind not, musing on her, 
That her heart was all untrue. 

I remember but to love her 
With a passion kin to pain, 

And my heart’s quick pulses Vibrate 
To the patter of the rain. 


Art hath naught of tone or cadence 
That can work with such a spell 
In the soul’s. mysterious fountains 
Whence the tears of rapture well, 
As that melody of nature, 
That subdued, subduing strain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 


—Coates Kinney. 


“Tn the field of life many seem to have 
nothing to do but sit in the grandstand 
while others are playing the game.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We a parrenng Be te the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishesto adver» 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. No adver 

tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order, 


WANTED.~—A girl about 12 years old who would 
be contented in a home where love and kindness 
are more plentiful than money. Please write, 
giving full particulars, to Julius Folger, 8. Frank- 
fort, Mich. 


— — ————— 


“Without Charge’ 


It’s about the last word that 
a minister wants to see written 
after his name. He with no con- 
gregationP He with no pulpit, 
no income, no people among 
whom he can serve P He too 
old, or too this, or too that P 


Ministers therefore do well 
to make use of Endowment 
Insurance as a means of saving 
regularly. 


A church can take out am 
Endowment Policy on its pas- 
tor’s life or the pastor can do it. 
Should the day come when he 
is ‘‘Without charge,” he or his 
family, or his church, will not 


regret the amount they laid 
aside in the past for his Endow- 
ment because it will soon be- 
come due and be payable to him. 


Endowment Policy? Send this 
blank for specimen policy. 
There are the scissors on your 
study table. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


John F. Dryden, Prest. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
SEND IN COUPON 


Without committing myself to any action, I 
shall be glad to receive free particulars and rates 
of Endowment Policies. 
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FINANCIAL. 
Our CUSTOMERS 


35 YEARS HAvE TESTED 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 
List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


Mortgages 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi 
dents and others on Mortgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 


per 
cent. 


WOMEN’S: 
COATS 


From $5.50 to $135.00 by gradual 
price-steps ; and at every price, ex- 
cept among the most expensive, you 
will find many, many styles. Such 
variety is helpful in choosing a coat, 
insuring satisfaction both in ‘cost and 
style. “And every coat gives over- 
flowing returns in style, tailoring and 
material for what you pay. Judge 


THE BEST EASY 
CHAIRS 


for old age are bought early. 


They are called endowments. 


Get particulars free. 


No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- bwethese : 921=3-5 Chestnut Street 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. Mf ‘ PHILADELPHIA 
JAMES W. DRAPE & COMPANY At $10 50 Of lustrous black broad- 
Mortgages, etc. 425 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. eJU— cloth; hip-length, lined 
=e = = with Skinner’s black satin. Close-fitting 
; back, nearly loose fly front, prettily 
GTENOGRAPHY, FrYPEWRITING and strapped both back and front, Collar and 
‘ NIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


#0 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert? Sts., Phila. 


(Rei) Walnut 52-10 


Telennones Lae 


Praca 7 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day schools, 
classes, reading circles, etc., by Professor Carl 
Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. Five 
cents per copy at the office of the 


Young Friends’ Association Building 


Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 60 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 


cuffs inlaid with stitched peau de soie. 


At $12. 0QO—?f black kersey; three- 
quarter length, sleeves 
and body satin-lined. Back is nearly 


close-fitting and in the smart paddock 
effect, front nearly loose. Notched velvet 


collar and revers. 
At $15 00 Three - quarter length 
° coats of fancy brown 
checks ; yoke and sleeves satin-lined, loose 
back and front, inlaid velvet collar. 
Of black kersey cloth; 


At $20.00—) inches long; sleeves 


and body satin-lined. Semi-fitting back, 
strapped on the seams, front nearly loose, 
with seams strapped, flat collar of self-ma- 
terial and inlaid velvet. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


CHAIRS Rushed rusweo 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes constantly 
on 4a at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 
chair seats. Established 1880 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 
Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms al} 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


William S. Co XESS 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON | 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [ade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each GEO. W. BRENN ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
week in the Editor, L. H. Hall, 8 th- r 
more, ‘Pa. oor free samiple copy, ar ete 1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor.15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-88-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


FOR PRESENTS 


Brass Desk Furnishings 


Fire Bellows 
Fire Screens 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


QF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


Surplus, belonging to insnE ae pee Boe inclagrae 


capital stock : ; 


To pore Third month 22, 1868, 


(WSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
(MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


3 3 7,495,933.28 
citer Pervetual. 


And is empowered by Jaw to act as EXECUTOK, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, eta 


AU Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

DIRECTORS 
JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8. WING 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jz. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 
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Publisher's Departuent.— 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND is published weekly by the 
American Friend Publishing Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


RUFUS M. JONES, Eprror. 


The Directors of the Company are 


JAMES Woop, President. 
Davip ScuLLt, ALLEN JAay,. ALLEN C. THOMAS 
PETER W. RAIDABAUGH, ISAAC SHARPLESS, 
Rurus M. JONES. 


Subscription Price. 
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be drawn to the order of THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
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Events and Gonutents. 


The United States Wireless Telegraph 
Company, which merges the Marconi and 
the American De Forrest Systems, has 
been incorporated. The new concern is 
to have a capital of $20,000,000. The 
object of the company will be to acquire 
the latest inventions employed in tele- 
graphy, and continue its development 
throughout the worid. 


The remains of James Wilson were re- 
moved last week from Edenton, N. C., to 
Old Christ Church, Philadelphia. James 
Wilson was one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, a member 
of the Constitutional Convention, and one 
of the early Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He lived 
and did much of his work in Philadel- 
phia, and it is quite fitting that his re- 
mains should rest in this city. 


The recent regulations carrying into 


_effect the anti-cpium edict are more dras- 


tic than any previous regulations issued 
in China. There are eleven regulations, 
providing that not only the cultivation 
of poppies, but the use of opium must 
cease within ten years. No new ground 
can be placed under cultivation, and 
ground under cultivation must be _ re- 
stricted one-tenth annually on penalty 
of confiscation. All using opium must 
be registered, so must the amount 
consumed. Only a _ registered person 
can buy opium, and no one is permitted 
to begin the use of opium after the issue 
of the regulations. In regard to the de- 
crease of the use of opium persons more 


‘than 60 are leniently treated. Those 


under 60 must decrease the use 20 per 
cent, annually. If still addicted to the 
habit after a decennium, their names 
will be posted publicly. Shops selling 
opium are to be closed gradually, and 
opium dens within six months. Officials 
must set the example. Those above 60, 
whose cravings are great, must be treated 
leniently. All high officials, princes, 
dukes, viceroys and Tartar generals un- 
der 60 must inform the throne that they 
are willing to cease the use of the drug 
within a certain time. During that time 
they can have a substitute. When cured 
they can resume their duties. All other 
officials under 60, no matter how great 
their craving, must abandon the use 
within six months. If unable to discon- 
tinue they can retain their rank, but 
. 


must retire from office. All teachers, 
scholars, soldiers and sailors throughout 
all ranks will be allowed three months 
wherein to entirely abandon the habit. 


The Alaskan gold output this year 
promises to amount to $19,000,000 or 
more, which would be some $5,000,000 in 
excess of that of last year and much 
above any previous record. This produc- 
tion is to be distinguished from that of 
the Canadian Klondike region, whose 
output in the early days of its discovery 
reached as high a figure as $25,000,000 a 
year. That source of supply has been on 
the decline for some time, while the pro- 
duction in the Nome and other districts 
within our own borders has been corre- 
spondingly increasing. 


It is quite possible as reported that 
practically all of the railroads of the 
country will follow the lead of the Penn- 
sylvania in raising wages of employees 
10 per cent. or so. Certainly the em- 
ployees pretty generally will demand an 
advance, and just as certainly will every 
railroad hesitate to risk a strike. Traffic 
is so pressing that none of them can 
afford an interruption to operations. It 
has been a long time since the country 
has had to deal with’ an extended rail- 
road strike, and it ought to be a far 
longer time before another happens. But 
there is no certainty of this, since it is in 
times of depression when railroads can 
better afford them that such strikes 
usually come. The necessity of making 
legal provision for the compulsory arbi- 
tration of transportation disputes is 
still upon us. 


President Roosevelt is returning from 
the Isthmus. A contemporary rhymster 
describes the trip thus: 


“The President he went away 
To look at Panama one day. 
Says he, ‘Ill show ’em which is which 
In ease they’re loafing on the ditch.’ 
In three new-painted men-of-war 
He cut the brine until afar. 
He stood upon the bridge and joked, 
He went into the hold and stoked, 
Each day by wireless he’d tell 
The country he was feeling well, 
While all the Isthmus knew he’d come, 
And consequently hustled some. 


“He saw the big steam shovels shove, 
And e’en the coolie ‘ get a move.’ 
Says he again, ‘I’m glad I came 
To engineer this Isthmus game.’ 

He bade the toilers when they toiled 
Not worry if their hands got soiled; 
He asked if he might see the locks, 
The cost of moving mud and rocks; 
He heard the dynamite that blew 

The things opposing it in two. 

He went among the men at work, 
And, showing them how not to shirk, 
He used a spade, ’til he perspired, 
Looked at his blisters and retired. 


“Meanwhile at home the land he’d left 
Of its Executive bereft 
Wagged on, and didn’t mind that now 
No one was here to tell it how. 
To Panama he gave ‘Adieu,’ 
And then—but all ’twixt me and you— 
The coolies struck the same old gait 
Of not to labor, but to wait.” 


We are inclined to feel more optimistic 
than our poetical friend. The President 
will return full of enthusiasm and con- 
fidence, and with a first-hand knowledge 
which will enable him to inspire and 
direct his countrymen as never before. 


“NO OTHER CHRISTMAS 6! 


will so often be a reminder of the giver. . Useful, 
Practical, Attractive, Lasting, Reliable, Popular, 
Complete, Scientific, Up To Date and Authoritative. 
25,000 New Words, 2580 Pages, 5000 Illustrations. j 
Ed. inChief W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., U.S. Comr. 
of Edn. Highest Awards ct t. Louisand Portland. | 
IS 1T NOT THE BEST GIFT YOU CAN SELECT? 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regu!l-r 
and Thin Paper editions. Unsurpassed for 
elegance and convenience. 
1116 PAGES AND 14U0 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book”—Free, 
| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 


Commander Robert E. Peary is again 
in the States. According to his own 
story he got within 2011%4 miles of the 
Pole. He is in good health and good 
spirts. None of the crew were lost, and 
there was little sickness. 


The Charity Organization of New York 
is beginning an investigation to deter- 
mine just what it costs a family to live 
in these times of high prices. A com- 
mittee of eleven, made up of such men as 
Homer Folks, former Tenement House 
Commissioner, and Prof. Franklin H. 
Giddings, of Columbia College, are mak- 
ing the investigation. The mimimum 
amount necessary to properly care for a 
father, mother and three children having 
been ascertained, the society proposes to 
enter upon the formidable task of per- 
suading employers to pay at least this 
minimum wage scale. The minimum to 
be fixed will not be merely enough to 
keep body and soul together. It will in- 
clude the sum necessary to secure a de- 
cent apartment, good food, suitable 
clothing and some provision for education 
and recreation. According to a statement 
made by an officer of the society close 
students of the living cost problem have 
determined that the least a family of five 
can live on is $950 a year. How the so- 
ciety will accomplish the stupendous 
task of raising wages is not made clear. 
When the committee has concluded its 
investigation the Federal Government 
will be asked to cause a similar investi- 
gation to be made throughout the United 
States. 


“This confinement,’ said the long- 
faced visitor, “must distress you great- 
iy si 

“Yes,” replied the facetious convict. 
“T find the prison bars grating.” 

“ Ah, life to you is a failure.” 

“Yes. It’s nothing but a cell.” 
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“That they all may be one.’ 
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ALL THINGS ARE YOURS! 


Mosr of us miss the richness and fullness of life 
because we contract our circle of interest and of ap- 
preciation. We live in a cramped peck measure when 
we ought to be living in the whole of God’s fair 
world. 

This was the trouble in the Corinthian Church. 
The members of it shriveled up, and lived in some 
tiny compartment of the spiritual life instead of en- 
joying all their divine privileges. ‘ Paul tells them 
in pity that he must feed them baby’s food because 
they have lost, or never gained, the power to digest 
and assimilate the solid meat of truth. He finds the 
main mark of this weakness in their tendency to split 
up into factions and to limit their range of truth to 
the interpretation of some one man, or to some one- 
sided party. ‘ Are ye not carnal?” cries the apos- 
tle; “are ye not, just like ordinary, unspiritual 
men?” 

The trouble with them was that they could not rec- 
ognize a truth as true unless it fitted some man-made 
label. This man said, “‘ I am a Pauline Christian ”’; 
that “I am a Petrine Christian”; while a third 
gloried in being an Apollosite. The Paulite missed 
all the truth in Peter’s message because he had con- 
tracted his line of spiritual vision to the measure of a 
single man, and the Cephasite was blind and deaf 
to the large revelation which Paul had for him, 
while both of them failed to appreciate the fresh in- 
terpretation which Apollos, the scholar, brought 
them. 

This attitude makes a united, spiritual Church im- 
possible. It fosters strife and contention; it pro- 
duces factions and parties; but more than that; it 
leads to spiritual poverty and littleness of soul. 

Those who are getting their spiritual nutriment 
out of some one carefully labeled milk bottle, who 
are dependent for their truth on some one human 
channel, and who miss all that gets revealed through 
a man of different type, are losing part of their di- 
vine privileges. “ All things are yours!” The full, 
round truth is larger than Cephas, larger than Paul, 
larger than Apollos. Instead of contracting the 
vision to the truth which one man expresses, the 
spiritual method calls for expansion to include them 
all. There are various stages in Goe’s husbandry. 


One man plants, another man waters, and still an- 
other hoes the earth about the roots, but all minis- 
ter toward the single purpose of the harvest. 
There are hosts of Christians who have not yet 
They persist in 
They have never 


learned this simple apostolic lesson. 
living at the milk-bottle stage. 
learned how to assimilate the great variety of solid 
spiritual food which the bountiful Father offers 
them. They narrow their appetite to the food sup- 
plies which their own little set ean furnish and un- 
consciously they shrink and shrivel as any man would 
do physically if he were fed on a single article of diet. 
The way to spiritual power is the way of expansion, 
not of contraction—the cultivation of the inclusive 
spirit and the annihilation of the narrow spirit of 
party and faction. 


MAKING MEMBERS OF THE CHILDREN. 


We publish this week an interesting communica- 
tion on the membership of children, under the pro- 
visions of the Uniform Discipline. It should be 
noted that all children born to Friends before the 
adoption of the Discipline are full birthright Friends 
and do not need to be received into active member- 
ship. The term Associate member applies only to 
children born since this Discipline was adopted. 

The change was made because those who drafted 
the Discipline believed that religion is a personal 
matter for each soul to settle. The old system 
seemed to them to encourage formal religion and to 
treat spiritual life too much as something to be 
inherited. They did not, however, fly to the opposite 
extreme. They provided for the enrollment of every 
child born in a Friends’ family, and they laid upon 
the Church the responsibility for that child’s spir- 
itual nurture. But they held that there should come 
a time in the life of the child when he (or she) 
should say, by an act of personal choice, “ I want to 
be a Friend”; when, by a positive act of individual 
faith, he should say, “ Thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God shall be my God.” The age when 
this decisive step should be taken is purposely left 
unsettled in the Discipline. Some children are ready 
for it at ten or earlier, and others are not ready for it 
until they have entered upon manhood. It takes 
often many years of experience—sometimes deep 
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baptisms—to bring some of our young people to a 
full discovery of the power of our faith, and they 
require much wisdom and patience before their feet 
are firmly planted on the “ highway.” Associate 
members are put under the especial care and over- 
sight of the pastoral committee (which includes the 
overseers), of the particular meeting to which they 
No greater duty, no more sacred business, 
They, together with 


belong. 
devolves upon this committee. 
the parents, have the responsibility of bringing the 
children from this first stage of membership to the 
higher stage of personal co-operation in the work and 
burdens of the Church, and it is their duty to decide 
when the children are ready for the active member- 
ship. 

Our correspondent urges some public recognition 
of those who become active members of the Church. 
This is already recommended in the Uniform Disci- 
pline. It is there recommended that the new mem- 
bers should be publicly received into the membership 
of the meeting by some appropriate exercises at the 
close of the First-day morning meeting. The plan 
has been followed with much profit in many meet- 
ings. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

Frrenps’ University, at Wichita, Kansas, is mak- 
ing a strenuous effort to raise an endowment fund of 
fifty thousand dollars. The following subscriptions 
have already been made, on condition that the full 
fifty thousand dollars be secured before the first of 


Third month: 


LARIAT NE $25,000.00 


Andrew Carnegie 

A Friend in Kansas ......... 8,315.00 
The same Friend, a farm ..... 2,500.00 
Citizens: of Wichita: aan oer 1,400.00 
Other! Wrienda (nisi: sae eit’ 4,550.00 
Other subscriptions ......... 300.00 


They still lack about $8,000, and it is hoped that 
Friends will generously come to their help. 


Upon our material well-being must be built a 
superstructure of individual and national life lived in 
accordance with the laws of the highest morality, or 
else our prosperity itself will in the long run turn out 
a curse instead of a blessing. We should be béth rev- 
erently thankful for what we have received and earn- 
estly bent upon turning it into a means of grace and 
not of destruction—From President Roosevelt's 
Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


PARABLES OF THE LIGHT. 


Touch us, O Light, with Thy touch of grace 
Till we wake from the sleep of sin, 

As Thy dawn awakens the sleeping world 
When the day is ushered in. 

Wake us, Lord Jesus, Light of Light, 

Lift us tenderly out of our night. 


Heal us, O Light, with the health of God 
From the soul’s disease and pain, 

As the sunshine worketh the sick man’s weal 
Till body and mind grow sane. 

Help us, O Healer of sick and sore; 

Fill us with strength till we faint no more. 


Show us Thy kingdom’s measures true, 
What is great and small with Thee, 
As the daylight shows us the size and worth 
That none in the dark may see. 
Teach us, Lord Jesus, to know the great; 
Lead us to choose what has worth and weight. 


Bring us, O Light, to the heart of joy 
From the dull earth’s look of gray, 
As Thy sun with color lights up a world 

That in tintless darkness lay. 
Give us Thy joy, O Saviour bright; 
Make us to shine in the sevenfold light. 


Draw us, O Light, to the things above 
The level of earthly eye, 

As Thy day-star draws up sight and mind 
To glories that fill the sky. 

Guide us, Lord Jesus, by light of love, 

Woo us to seek the things above. 


a 


Speed Thee, O Light, on Thy soundless ways 
Till Creation be full of Thy peace, 
As the light of Thy suns leaps forth in space 
And meets where the shadows cease. 
Saviour of all, draw all to Thee, 
Lifted for this to the bloody tree. 
—Robert Ellis Thompson. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
AS TOUCHING THE MINISTRY. 


BY JOHN ELLWOOD PAIGE. 


And I would touch it reverently and at a single 
point. That point is well defined in one of a series 
of most excellent advices found in the discipline of 
New England Yearly Meeting, which was in force 
prior to the adoption of the uniform edition. The 
article appears to have reference more particularly 
to the itimerant ministry, but the ministry at home 
and even the laity might learn a salutary lesson from 
it. ‘ Ministering Friends should be very careful not 
to hurt one another’s service in public meetings. Let 
every one have tender regard for others; let nothing 
be offered with a view to popularity, but in humility 
and the fear of the Lord.” It would seem that any- 
thing like a correct appreciation of the dignity, the 
gravity, the sacredness of the gospel, should so thor- 
oughly safeguard the minister that the above advice 
would be needless. But the minister is human; his 
treasure is held in an earthen vessel; and the quality 
of the earthen ware varies in finish, in material and in 
porosity. It brings a distinct sense of sadness over a 
congregation—at least over that portion of it which 
is hoping and praying that the food dispensed may 
be both nutritious and palatable—when the minister 
is betrayed into swerving from the message given 
him, to interpolate his own in the way of an attack 
upon a fellow minister even by innuendo. Still more 
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sad, perhaps, if he “ creeps into houses, leading cap- 
tive ” those who find it much easier to accept conclu- 
sions ready made than to work them out for them- 
selves; for when the next man comes along, against 
whom they have been warned, no matter however 
sweet in spirit he may be, no matter how clear and 
sound and forcible his teaching, they are “ straitly 
shut up.” But the harm comes by no means exclu- 
sively to the hearer. The minister cannot side-track 
his calling of ministering the word to assume the role 
of critic and judge and retain his power—it is not in 
the nature of things. There is hardly anything more 
pathetic than for one to lose by misuse or abuse his 
skill or effectiveness in any calling and not to know it. 
Like Samson he may shake himself as at other times, 
but he bears away no city gates on his shoulders. 

This thing is by no means new. The disciples 
found a fellow casting out devils who was not of their 
cult and they stopped him, and with a very satisfied 
air brought in their report; but Jesus disposed of it in 
a brief and clear-cut reply. The thing that inter- 
ested Him about it was that the devils were gotten 
out. What can the sincere seeker find in a message 
laden with criticism, controversy, abuse? <A stone 
for bread, a scorpion for an egg. The love of Christ 
perfected in the servant makes His service effective, 
for love is the fetching thing after all. 


For THE AMERIGAN FRIEND. 


HIGHER! 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Webster’s famous remark to a young lawyer, who 
complained that the legal profession was over- 
crowded, “‘ there is plenty of room at the top,” will 
apply to the Christian Church. While there are 
quite enough minimum Christians (who will prob- 
ably have only a minimum heaven), there are some 
who are becoming sick of themselves and of their low 
attainments. 
them. “ Friend, go up higher!” He who imparted 
to you such spiritual life as you have, offers to you 
“life more abundantly.” Jesus Christ is the inex- 
haustible source of strength and joy, and it depends 
upon yourself how much of these you shall possess. 
Growth is not a momentary, magical gift; it is a pro- 
cess, and you must do the growing. Paul was no per- 
fectionist when he exclaimed, “ but one thing I do; 
I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high 
calling of God in Jesus Christ.” There was some- 
thing higher yet before him. 

Just what are the essentials of that more abundant 
life that you should strive after? The first one that 
I name is—more faith. “ Lord, increase our faith,” 
was the prayer of men who felt that they were but 
children, and not full grown; they only saw through 
a glass dimly and often stumbled on the road. A 
feeble faith may move mole-hills; it takes a stalwart 
faith to move mountains. It is the feebleness of the 
grip on the Almighty Saviour and Lord that makes it 
so difficult to stand a heavy strain, or carry a heavy 
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load, or exert a powerful influence over other hearts 
and lives. ‘This is the secret of a vast deal of the un- 
fruitful preaching in the pulpit and unfruitful teach- 
ing in Sabbath Schools, and of failures generally to 
accomplish much good in the world. Look over the 
official reports of a great number of churches and you 
will see that they barely hold their own; many—in 


the mercantile phrase—have ceased to “ pay any 


dividend.” ‘ According to your faith be it unto 
you”; that is Christ’s measurement of spiritual 
power. If a minister does not know whom he be- 


lieves, and does not know that the book he holds in 
his hand is God’s own “ fire and hammer,” he will 
not be likely to melt, or to break many hard, stub- 
born hearts. Doubt means debility ; unbelief means 
death. What is true of ministers is equnity true of 
all Christians. 

You will realize the vital necessity of an increase 
of faith, if you will but understand that faith is vastly 
more than an intellectual process or a mental assent 
to divine truth. It is vastly more than a devout emo- 
tion, and a mighty different thing is it from the pious 
fetish that some religious quacks are now employing 
for purposes of delusion. A genuine Christian faith 
is just the grappling union of the soul with the om: 
nipotent Son of God. “TI am the vine; ye are the 
branches; abide in me.” That is the way in which 
Christ puts it; and faith makes that very union. The 
closer your connection with Jesus is, the greater will 
be the amount of faith that flows into your soul and 
out into your daily life. I have seen a current of 
electricity sent through a huge horseshoe magnet that 
enabled it to lift four thousand pounds; the moment 
that the current was drawn off the weights dropped to 
the floor. The more abundant your faith, the fuller 
and more potent will be the inflow of Jesus Christ. 
“ Not I,” exclaimed the old giant of apostolic days— 
“not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life that I 
now live in the flesh I live by faith in the Son of 
God.” 

With increase of faith will come great increase of 
spiritual vigor. When a person’s system is in a low, 
impoverished condition, he is lable to eateh any 
fevers which are prevailing. It is a feeble spiritual 
life that breeds self-seeking and covetousness and 
worldliness, and also exposes one to the ague-fits of 
unbelief. As weak blood breeds ulcers, so a weak 
spiritual state breeds sinful lusts. With a sick soul, 
as with a sick body, the problem is whether there is 
internal vitality enough to slough off the disease. “ | 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not,” said 
Jesus, when Simon Peter was in a wretchedly bad 
way; and but for imparted grace that ugly assault of 
Satan in Pilate’s courtyard might have been the end. 
of poor Peter. After he was endued with the more 
abundant vigor of Christ’s promised Spirit, he with- 
stood fifty-fold stronger pressure without flinching. 
It is very encouraging to weak Christians that the 
poltroon who was frightened by the sneers of a ser- 
vant girl, lived to face Herod’s jailers and the threats 
of death without turning purple in the lips. Why 
should any Christian be so feeble and so easily upset 
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when he might be strengthened with all the power in 
the inner man, according to the might of Jesus 
Christ? The more vigor you pray for, the more you 
will receive. Rouse up to useful activities. Quit 
your Sunday afternoon lounge for some thorough 
mission work. Active exercise does for the soul just 
what it does for the body. 


You say that you are not happy; and I do not won- 
der. None of us are as happy as we might be. Many 
professed Christians carry such repulsive counte- 
nances and irritable tongues, and shed around them 
such a chill, that if they should ever try to win an 
unconverted person, that person might well retort: 
“No, I thank you; if your religion carries such a face 
as yours, I don’t want it.” Such Christians cheat 
themselves out of their birthright; Jesus promised 
them that if they continued to abide in his love, his 
joy would remain in them and their joy would be 
full. Mounts of rapture are only occasionally reached 
in the best lives; but a healthy person enjoys a ripe 
pear or a California orange. A loyal husband enjoys 
the weleoming kiss of a loving wife at his threshold; 
and there must be something wrong in you if you pro- 
fess to love Christ and pretend to be working for 
Him and find no delight in it. How can you possess 
Christ and a clean conscience, and not be happy over 
it ? 

Joy is love looking at its treasures. The richer you 
become in having Christ with you here, and in the ex- 
pectation of being with Him forever, the more in- 
vestments you make in helping other people, and dry- 
ing tears, and saving souls, the fuller will be your 
jewel casket. If you say to me: “I have not enjoyed 
my religion much lately,” then I may suggest to you 
that you had not much religion to enjoy. Turn anew 
leaf; make a new start, with the honest question: 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” and then 
do it. His smile will give you sunshine, and put a 
new song into your mouth. Put more conscience into 
your religion. Weakness means wickedness. Don’t 
worry over outside troubles; if you have peace of con- 
science, you can stand rough weather cheerfully. 
Jesus offers you “ life more abundantly ”; grasp the 
offer and, quitting the boggy and dark low grounds, 
let him lead you up higher! ” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE TRAGEDY OF INDIVIDUALITY. 


One of the most tragic facts of human life is the 
chasm which seems to separate souls from each other 
and from God. We meet the great events of life 
alone—its sorrows, its joys, its crises. “ The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness; and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with its joy.” In our extremity, we look 
across the chasm to those who are near and dear, but 
to our despair it seems that they cannot help. They 
ean only look and long. 

And we who would help others find ourselves baf- 
fled by the same barirer, the same impassable gulf. 
That young life, so sadly making shipwreck of itself 


through ignorance, or obstinacy, or rashness, or weak- 
ness—how we long to communicate something of 
our knowledge, of our purpose, of our love, of our 
strength, but it will not let us. Its ignorance, its self- 
will, its blindness, form a wall that shuts us out. Or 
that brave soul, working out in conscious loneliness 
some great problem of human life, that soul in some 
Gethsemane or on some Calvary of trial or sorrow 
almost unbearable—how our love and longing and 
hope and will seek to leap across to him! But he 
struggles on, unknowing, uncomprehending. He 
treads the winepress alone. What mother, wife, 
friend, has not felt this awful separation ? 


Yet this tragedy of isolation is not all the tragedy 
it seems. In so far as the chasm is really impassable, 
it is a necessary part of individuality; it is what con- 
stitutes the man a person. Deep within the soul must 
sit the individual will, its own arbiter, its own mas- 
ter. There must be ultimately—as far as man is con- 
cerned, and, some would say, even as far as God is 
concerned—the power of veto over all motions from 
without. If it were not so, man would be simply an 
automaton, a leaf borne on the bosom of the strongest 
breeze. Individuality could not be. This tragedy, 
then, is simply the tragedy of all existence. 

But the chasm is exaggerated. It is neither as 
great nor as impassable as we think it. We are mis- 
taken as to the facts. 

Consider the gulf surrounding ourselves. It is: 
chiefly imaginary, or of our own making. We are 
like the Frenchman, whose knowledge of English 
auxiliary verbs was no better than that of some 
Americans: “ No one shall help me; I will drown.” 


It is true that the supreme decision must be made: 
by my own will, that my own muscles must carry the: 
burden; but my fellowmen are not so far away as I 
think. Love is seeking to cross that chasm, sympathy 
is on its way, imagination has already crossed. There: 
is strength in that hand-pressure, there is inspiration 
in that look of love. Souls can touch at any distance.. 
I am understood; I am appreciated. There are seven: ~ 
thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal. Men. 
are not the aliens they seem. 


“No one is so accursed by fate, : 
No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own.” 


There is in the heart of the humanity that pulses: 
so feverishly around us a throb that beats with ours. 
Human sympathy is revealing itself continually, at 
the briefest notice and in the most unlikely places. — 
Let a little child lose its way, let any human life be 
endangered, let there be an instance of evident and 
poignant distress in the midst of our most crowded: 
thoroughfare, and the hurrying throng, a moment 
before blindly intent upon its own concerns, gives in- 
stant evidence that the human heart is one. If I fail, 
therefore, to get real help from my fellowmen across: 
my chasm, it is because I will not believe in its exist- 
ence and power. It is there. I have only to reckon 
on it, and it comes. In the person of his followers, as: 
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well as of Christ himself, the beautiful words of 


Whittier are beautifully true: 


“But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present friend is he, 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


“The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain. 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 
I am lonely only in my thought, unsuccored only in 
my unbelief. 

More tragic and more real is the other chasm, that 
which surrounds the soul we would help. It is more 
nearly impassable because, in the case of ourselves, 
we guard the drawbridge of our individuality, and it 
is in our power, hard though it be, to let that draw- 
bridge down; we are on the inside. But in the other 
case we are on the outside. That independent will of 
the other man is in command. 

Yet the matter is by no means hopeless. The 
chasm can be crossed; in countless instances it has 
been crossed. If it is not crossed, it is usually be- 
cause we have somehow failed in love, or ingenuity, 
or persistency. 

God’s purposes sometimes ripen fast, unfolding 
every hour; and sometimes the bloom is as the cen- 
tury plant, long delayed, but glorious when it comes. 
It is inspiring to see the array of forces at our com- 
mand. Imagination, touched by love, will transport 
us over into the heart of that fortress, and enable us 
to spy out its plan and mark its strong and its weak 
places. Love, enlightened by imagination and di- 
rected by judgment, will surround it with an atmos- 
phere, with a throbbing warmth, that will penetrate 
the close-built walls and melt down the fences of icy 
reserve. Life, our own Spirit-filled life, will re- 
arrange the particles of that separated soul till they 
leap to the barrier in response. 

Better than anything else, from the heavens above 
or from the depths beneath will fall or spring up the 
quickening power of God. The walls still stand? 
The gulf is still unbridged? Have we been thought- 
ful enough in our adaptation of means to ends? Has 
our love been warm enough, or expressive enough ? 
Have we ourselves had enough of the vitality of the 
children of God, pushing itself over into this other 
life? Have we been enlisting, by prayer and faith, 
the power of God? And above all, have we been 
persistent enough ? 

It may be “ the first step that costs”; but for the 
lack of the last step the whole journey is in vain. 
We turn away too soon. The life might have been 
brought back to that body rescued from the sea, if 
they had kept on five minutes more. “O, love that 
will not let me go,” is the human as well as the 
divine love, for they are one. Tact is needed, of 
course, and ingenuity; but with them the determina- 
tion that will not give up till success comes, or all 
possible hope is gone. Edison on the trail of a new 
invention is a model for every Christian worker. 
Somewhere in the realm of nature is that substance 
which shall form the filament of the incandescent 
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light. Where it is, he does not know, but he pur- 
poses to ransack the whole world “ until he find it.” 
Somewhere, ideally, is that combination of mechani- 
eal or chemical elements which means a cheap 
storage battery; and he will make ten thousand ex- 
periments until he gets it. Somewhere, says the 
heart of Christ’s servant, in the range of forces hu- 
man and divine, is the force or combination of forces 
which will reach this severed soul; and with the bless- 
ing of God it must and shall be found. 

Is there at the end one chasm that cannot be 
crossed, a citadel into which even God cannot or will 
not force His way, before which even He must say, 
“ How often would |... and ye would not”? That 
is a mystery of individuality, sovereignty, and love, 
too deep for us to enter now. The sorrow of Jesus 
over Jerusalem answers to a real fact in the history 
of some souls. 

But we, whose own lives have been touched by the 
grace of God, can be very sure of this, that few are 
the hearts which loving ingenuity and unfaltering 
persistency will not sooner or later reach. Great is 
the power of prayer, and greater still the power of 
Him who inspires and answers prayer. Not until the 
last of earth, assuredly, are we called upon to give up 
for any soul the hope that the tragedy of individual- 
ity may be changed by the power of love, divine and 
human, into its glory, and the man take his place, no 
longer in the awful isolation of sin, but as one of the 
family of the first-born, a son who at last has found 
his Father and his brethren, and, for the first time, 
himself.—The Sunday School Times. 


PASSING TO THE LONG HOME, 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER, 


It was an autumnal day. There was a haze in the 
sky, a frosty nip in the air. The fruits of summer 
had ripened and been gathered. There was the rus- 
tle of the fallen leaf this 27th of October, 1906. It 
was one of God’s days out-of-doors. ‘ 

People were gathering in groups before the door, 
and entering the old brown stone meeting house. 
They were speaking in subdued tones of one whom 
they knew and loved, and he had slipped away at the 
close of a busy day into the light above the sky, into 
the clear vision beyond the haze. 

There was a chill, but it was the chill which had 
put the crimson upon the apple, the gold upon the 
corn, and the purple into the clusters of ripened 
grapes. It whispered of a completed, perfected fruit- 
age, after the summer’s heat. 

Each fallen leaf spoke of a finished mission, and a 
promise for the future, as each brilliant-hued leaf had 
left a promise of a follower upon the branch, though 
apparently withered, a hint of resurrection and new 
life beyond the coming winter. 

Yes, it was God’s day surely—a day of hope—a 
day of fullness, of promise to those who had eyes to 
see. dF 

No bell announced the approach of carriages. 
Children upon the street stopped to gaze wonder- 
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eyed. Most of them were without hat or coat; some 
were barefooted, but they were silent and bowed rev- 
erently as the form of one who loved children was 
borne before them. 

There may have been whisperings from unseen 
visitants to their little hearts. ‘“ He became as a lit- 
tle child or he could not have entered the kingdom.” 
Truly the influence of a silent, holy life speaks, 
though the voice be forever hushed. 

“Oh! jes’ see the flowers; some boddy must a loved 
him lots,” whispered one tangled-haired little girl to 
her companion. 

And it was true— somebody loved him.” 

Not one alone, but many, and close by the seat 
where, as an honored elder, Robert W. Lawrence had 
so often sat, there were the flowers, rare and beauti- 
ful, and every bloom bedewed and fragrant with 
love. 

Reverently the slowly-borne casket was placed 
amongst them. A solemn hush, as in the presence 
chamber of the king, no restlessness, no late comers, 
no curiosity to know “ what next”? <A time when 
God can speak to his own; a season when the still 
small voice is heard; a time when men take in new 
strength, and new holy purposes have birth. Into the 
silence, as though out of its very depths, there comes 
“The Voice,” using the human instrument: “ Thou 
hast also given me the shield of Thy salvation and 
Thy gentleness hath made me great.” 

The value of a shielded life and characteristic gen- 
tleness, as the prominent trait of the character of 
him in whose memory the meeting had assembled, 
was lovingly presented. 

A pause—then a minister of the gospel message 
read appropriate selections from the Scriptures, and 
another appeared in supplication. “ Gracious Lord,” 
were his thrillimg words of approach, and all hearts 
followed to the throne of a loving Heavenly Father. 

Again a brief silence and the same speaker gave 
testimony to the tender, sympathetic eldership of the 
departed brother, closing with an earnest plea for the 
like hearty co-operation of all blessed with the gaft of 
an elder, in promoting the efficient work of the min- 
istry. 

After a short interim another spoke of the end- 
less questions of this life, and the query of the 
Psalmist David, in Psalm 15, “ Lord, who shall 
abide?” and the Lord, who alone could answer such 
a question, had replied: “ He that walketh up- 
rightly ”; “ He that worketh righteousness”; “ He 
that speaketh truth in his heart.” 


Clearly, then, one of a well-ordered life is among 
those who abide. Walk, work, word, is a three-fold 
cord uniting the soul to the Infinite. “ They that do 
these things shall never be moved.” Again, the man 
who abides is “one with a vision.”” He who sees his 
own need of a Saviour sees the needs of others at 
home and in foreign mission fields. Sees when to 
stop ears and to shut eyes, that through these sense 
channels nothing may enter tb mar the vision. Sees 
the King in His beauty. Sees the Lord of far-reach- 
ing distances, the unfolding purposes of God’s plans. 


a 


To live in the city with such a man, to work in the 
same meeting, to be connected with the same office, 
is a blessed privilege. ‘To “ abide ” is to be “ ready,” 
and to such an one death comes not as a grim mon- 
ster, but as a radiant angel to kiss away the breath, 
but to leave the smile of ineffable peace. To swing 
wide open the door to the triumphant entrance of a 
dweller henceforth upon the “ Holy Hill.” (Psalm 
15.) 

A brief living silence, then the repeating of a beau- 
tiful hymn of praise, of joy and breathings of faith 
and certainly of rest. The words of this hymn set- 
tled as a benediction upon the assembly. Then a 
closing prayer by one who knew how to talk face to 
face with God. A quietness of waiting. The silent 
clasping of hands, and the beautiful, spiritual, help- 
ful service was over, according to the long-honored 
custom of the Society of Friends. The last look, the 
long ride, the burial, where loved ones gone before 
sleep under the wind-blown leaves. He is not, for God 
took him. The words of commitment in the hope of 
a glorious resurrection; the heartfelt, tender prayer; 
the benediction; the high-piled mound of evergreen 
and flowers; the facmg again of life’s duties. We 
are not alone, however, for “‘ I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.” ‘‘I have ealled thee, thou art 
mine.” “Lo! I am with you always.” “Go ye, 
therefore, disciple all nations.” And thus assured, 
we bow our heads and answer, “TI will, by Thy 


grace.” 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


JESUS OR THE CHRIST.* 


The elements of Jewish Messianism in the New 
Testament have been recognized even in popular 
Bible Study for some time. The distinction between 
Jesus’ idea of His mission and that which both His 
friends and His enemies expected of the Messiah has 
often been drawn out. It is rarely, however, that the 
influence of the ordinary Jewish idea on the Chris- 
tian conception is presented, or their essential like- 
ness shown. This volume is characteristically schol- 
arly and complete, and although all readers might not 
agree with the author’s conclusions, yet his colloca- 
tion of historical and literary material on the subject 
is extremely valuable. 

This is particularly true of the first part, ‘“ The 
Messianism of Judaism.” Beginning with the Old 
Testament prophecies he has traced the rise and de- 
velopment of the idea of the Kingdom of God 
through that obscure but intensely interesting period 
of uneanonical apocalyptic Jewish literature. He 
studies and summarizes the eschatological elements 


of the common faith of the Pharisees, emphasizing 


many points of importance for the rise of a parallel 
Christian faith in the first century A. D. 

In dealing with the Messianism of Jesus he enters 
a subject which, from its connection with the mystery 


* “The Messianic Hope in the New Testament.” By Shailer 
Mathews. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1905. 
Pages 338. 
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of Jesus’ life and thought, must ever be more or less 
speculative. While he recognizes the importance of 
the apparently material and eschatological teaching 
of Christ—which it is almost impossible to invalidate 
by critical processes—he by no means goes to the ex- 
treme of such writers as J. Weiss, who, by excluding 
every moral and spiritual element from the teaching 
of Christ, may be said to “take the kingdom of 
heaven by force.” Shailer Mathews urges that the 
Messiahship—more or less conventionally adopted by 
Christ—is but the form in which he presented a 
message so vital and binding, that stripped of this 
form and restated in less national and more modern 
terms, it belongs to all races and times. The prob- 
lem thus presented is this: “ Were these modified 
Messianic concepts so regulative and so absolutely 
essential to His function and His doctrine, that to 
destroy them would destroy his religious significance, 
or do they stand in such a relationship that they may 
be allowed for? Might they be removed and still 
leave in the teaching and personality of Jesus truth 
of eternal significance? In other words, in order to 
have faith in Jesus, is it necessary, on the basis of the 
gospels, to accept Him as the Christ in the strictly 
historical Jewish sense of the word?” Here, then, 
in the teaching of Christ is the crucial point of our 
attitude towards the Messianic idea, because it in- 
volves the basis of our Christian faith. Most thought- 
ful people will agree that there was something in the 
teaching and personality of Jesus, which, though ex- 
pressed in terms of a Messianic hope, is far more 
fundamental and universal, yet many will doubt 
whether it is necessary to separate these two elements 
so carefully, and will resent the process which, though 
scholarly in method and historical mm aim, strips from 
the teaching forms of presentation so old and so re- 
vered. Even intelligent conservatism often prefers 
to retain old forms. 

Far less crucial to Christian faith, but no less in- 
teresting or useful for the understanding of our New 
Testament, is the “ Messianism of Apostolic Chris- 
tianity.”. Whether Jesus himself expected His 
“second coming” or not, when He should return 
outwardly to the earth to perform the task of the tra- 
ditional Messiah, such a belief was certainly univer- 
sal among the first generation of Christians. In 
Paul, and in every other New Testament writer be- 
fore and after him, may be found practically the 
whole Messianic scheme transferred from Judaism to 
Christianity, with such alteration as the historical 
facts of Jesus’ life required. Thus, especially, Reve- 
lation and the apocalyptic. passages in the Pauline 
and Petrine letters are given their real historical and 
literary setting, while many familiar doctrines, such 
as justification and the resurrection, are interpreted 
by their Messianic connotation. 

Quite in accordance with the modern interest in 
the social aspects of Christianity, the last part of the 
book is given to a treatment of the social nature of 
Christian Messianism. Though the system of escha- 
tology influenced profoundly the Christian Church 
in its internal, external and individual relations in the 
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early age (as indeed it has done in every century 
since, except the nineteenth), it is the Christian life 
which, outgrowing its traditional enwrappings, has 
survived as Christianity. 


| Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
TWELFTH MONTH 9, 1906. 


JESUS ON THE CROSS. 


Luke 23: 33-46. 
GOLDEN Text: Father forgive them; for they know not what they do. 
Luke 23: 44, 


LESSON X. 


Dai~y READINGS. 


Second-day, Twelfth mo. 8.—Jesus on the Cross. Luke 23: 33-46, 
Third-day, Twelfth mo. 9.—Jesus crucified and buried. Luke 23: 44-56. 
Fourth-day, Twelfth mo, 10.—King of the Jews. Jobn 19; 13-22. 
Fifth-day, Twelfth mo. 11.—‘‘ It is finished.”” John 19: 23-30. 
Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 12,—The burial. John 19: 31-42. 

Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 13.—Reconciled by Christ. 2 Cor. 5: 14-21, 


Time.—Sixth day, from about 7 a.m to 3 p.m. 

Place.—Golgotha (Calvary), a hill just outside 
the city wall, probably not far from the Damascus 
Gate, to the north. ‘The exact site is not determined. 

Rulers.—Tiberius Cesar, Emperor of Rome; Pon- 
tius Pilate, Governor of Judea; Herod Antipas, 
Tetrarch of Galilee. 


Parallel Accounts.—Matthew 27: 33-50; Mark 
15: 22-37; John 19: 16-30. 

All of the parallel accounts should be read, as each 
one supplies details omitted in the others. The verses 
intervening between the last lesson and this should 
also be read. 


The name Calvary is only found in the New Tes- 
tament, in Luke 23: 33, A.\V., where the Greek 
word Kranion is translated by the Latin word Cal- 
vary (Calvaria), which likewise means a skull. The 
word is properly translated in the Revised Version, 
“ the skull.” 


The road from the trial to the eross (Luke 23: 
26-33) is called by the Roman Catholics Via Dolo- 
rosa. ‘The words recorded as spoken by our Lord 
while on the cross are called “ The Seven Words”: 
(1) Luke 23: 34; (2) Luke 23: 43; (8) John 19: 
26; (4) Matt. 27: 46; Mark 15: 34; (5) John 19: 
28; (6) John 19: 80; (7) Luke 23: 46. 

33: “ Crucified him.” This was a method of exe- 
cution involving excruciating—this very word is 
taken from the act—agony. The victim was 
stretched upon the cross while it was lying upon the 
ground, nails driven through the hands and feet, and 


_ the cross was raised to an upright position. The body 


was partly sustained by a peg. ‘“ The most revolting 
feature of death by crucifixion,” says Cicero, “ was 
that the torture was deliberately prolonged.” Con- 
trary to general opinion and most paintings of the 
scene, the feet of the victim were only a foot or two 
above the ground. Thus it was easy to converse with 
the sufferer. 

34. These sublime words were without doubt ad- 
dressed to the soldiers first, though probably intended 
also to embrace all His enemies. ‘ Parting his gar- 
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ments.” According to custom the garments of a male- 
factor were the perquisites of the soldiers. From 
John 19: 23, 24, we learn that there were four of 
them, and that as the tunic was woven in one piece 
and so would be useless if divided, they cast. lots for 
Tbs 

35. “ And the rulers also scoffed at him, saying, 
He saved others; let him save himself, if this is the 
Christ of God, his chosen.” R. V. People and rulers 
alike scoffed at Him, and assumed that He could not 
save Himself because He did not. Self-preservation 
is not the first law of life—there is something higher. 
No men, even by the world, are reckoned greater 
heroes than those who voluntarily give themselves to 
death to save others. 

36. Luke alone states that. the soldiers mocked. 
“ Vinegar.” Probably the common sour wine of the 
country. 

37. They probably referred to the title put over 
the cross by Pilate’s orders. (John 19: 19-21.) 

38. “ And there was also a superscription over 
him, THis 1s THE Kine or THE Jews.” R. V. No 
two of the Gospels give the superscription exactly 
alike. ‘This is Jesus, the King of the Jews,” Mat- 
thew; “ The King of the Jews,” Mark; “ Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews,” John. It will be 
noticed each gives the essential fact. John states 
that it was written in Hebrew, and in Latin and in 
Greek. Hebrew for the Jews, Latin for the Roman 
soldiers, and because it was the official language; 
Greek because it was the world language at that time. 
It has been suggested that Matthew and John repre- 
sent the Hebrew; Mark, the Latin; and Luke, the 
Greek. 

39. “ Malefactors.” From Matthew we learn that 
they were “robbers.” (Matt. 27: 38. R. V.) 
Probably “bandits” or “ brigands” would come 
nearer the true idea; they were not common thieves 
or robbers. It would appear (see Matthew and 
Mark) that both the robbers at first reproached 
Jesus; but Luke says, only one “railed” at Him, 
while the other soon changed from reproaching to ap- 
peal. 


40. “ Dost thou not even fear God, seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation?” R. V. It is not 
easy to say upon what word the emphasis should be 
laid; possibly on “fear.” ‘In the same condemna- 
tion.” These bandits may have been concerned in 
the same insurrection as Barabbas (Luke 28: 19), 
and the charge under which they were suffering was 
the same as that under which Christ had been con- 
demned—-sedition. 

41. He says both he and his companion knew that 
they suffered justly, and Jesus unjustly. 


42, “ And he said, Jesus, remember me when thou 
comest in thy kingdom.” R. V. This is the reading 
of the best manuscripts. The reference appears to be 
to a future coming of Christ. Compare Matt. 25: 
31. In this request he shows that he believes in the 
Messiahship of Christ, and his intense faith under 
such circumstances, when Jesus’ “ own disciples for- 
sook Him,” should be noted. 
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43. Note that the bandit asked only for a distant 
future, and Jesus said, ‘ To-day.” In these words 
there is no hint of any intermediate state like Purga- 
tory. “Paradise.” This is a Persian word, and 
meant originally a garden, particularly a king’s gar- 
den. The word has evidently various meanings in the 
Bible, and it is impossible to be dogmatic on the sub- 
ject. We cannot tell exactly what the man under- 
stood it to mean, but it is probable that it is here 
nearly equivalent to our general term ‘‘ Heaven.” 

44, “Sixth hour.” Noon. “ And a darkness came 
over the whole land.” The A. V. is incorrect in say- 
ing “all the earth.” The original conveys the idea 
that it was a local darkness. Compare accounts of 
the “ dark day ” in Connecticut, May 19th, 1780, and 
Whittier’s poem, “ Abraham Davenport.” “ Ninth 
hour.” 3 p.m. 

45. “ The sun’s light failing: and the veil of the 
temple was rent in the midst.” R.V. Probably the 
inner veil is meant. This hung between the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies. Compare Heb. 6: 19; 
9 > Sek Oe EL O,.20, 

46. “ And Jesus, crying with a loud voice, said, 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” Amer. 
R. V. “Ghost.” Spirit, here about equivalent to 
life. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


Some one has said one death-bed repentance is re- 
corded in Scripture that none should despair, and 
only one lest men should rely upon it. 


Christian Endrauor. | 


[Cemmunications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH NINTH, 1906. 


CHRIST’S LIFE. 


XII.—LESSONS FROM THE “‘ SEVEN WORDS FROM THE 


CROSS.” 
John 19: 25-30; Luke 23: 34-46; 

Second-day, Twelfth mo. 3.—Honoring a mother. 

Third-day, Twelfth mo. 4,—Our Great High Priest. 

Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 5.—Paul’s finished life. 2Tim.4: 1-8. 

Fifth-day, Twelfth mo. 6.—Forgiving enemies. Mark11: 20-26. 

Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 7.—‘‘ Save to the uttermost.’’ Heb. 7 : 22-28. 

Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 8.—‘‘ Intothy hands.”’ Ps, 31: 1-8. 

The fact and force of the conflict that was being 
waged with sin by our Saviour in these last hours of 
His earthly service cannot be doubted by any who 
read reverently the words from the cross. Nor can 
we think lightly of the power of sin, if His victory 
was at such cost. Yet His battle was not fought for 
Himself alone. He was bearing our burdens—“ the 
sins of the whole world.” 

Self and the agony of the moment sank from sight 
as He uttered the first word, “ Father, forgive them.” 
He came not to judge, but to save. Our minds revert 
to that lament, “ How often would I have gathered 
you—but ye would not.” What would they have 
chosen could they have foreseen the age-long desola- 
tion of their race and their own loss by this rejection 
of God offered in Christ Jesus? But this they had 
refused to know, as do all who reject Him. 


Mark 15: 34. 


Prov. 23: 22-25. 
Heb, 2: 14-18. 
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Blessings still fall from His bleeding hands as the 
penitent thief craves remembrance in the hour of 
Jesus’ glory, and when the bereaved mother and the 
loved disciple are given to be comforters one of an- 
other. Then the hour and power of darkness are 
manifested, and the humanity cries out, not ‘“ Fath- 
er” this time, but “ My God,” and in the loneliness 
of that hour even the ministering angel seems to have 
fled. “I thirst ” again marks the importunity of the 
flesh, but only for a little. The work is done, the 
spirit given up to the Father’s hand, and the price of 
our redemption has been paid. 

“ He pleased not Himself.” How this one idea 
of Christ’s life must have possessed Him from the 
day when the lad said, “I must be about the things 
of my Father,” until He summoned all His powers 
for the final struggle with the words, “‘ Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” Though perfect man, He refused 
to measure the possibilities of life by His own na- 
ture, but felt the need of communion with God; and 
the standard of life that God set so appealed to Him 
that nothing less than its absolute fulfillment could 
satisfy. 

This led Him by way of the cross, but because He 
traveled that way death has become but a shadow 
and the grave an open path to glory. And no less 
than they who witnessed His gracious self-forgetful- 
ness are we assured to-day of the greater joy of the 
life that takes God’s plan, and not the easy way of 
the fiesh. They alone can say, “It is finished ”; 
whether the end come soon or late, while always the 
hand of God is near, faithful to keep until His own 
day that which is committed unto Him; and His day 
shall be our day of triumph—to-day, to-morrow, and 
always, as we abide in His will. 


———— 


Edurational. 
GIRLS AID WORK AT GUILFORD COLLEGE. 


Seventeen years ago this work was inaugurated 
and a committee of women appointed by the yearly 
meeting to have charge of it. Its purpose is to assist 
girls who are financially unable to attend college by 
so reducing the price of board as to enable them vir- 
tually to support themselves. 

For this purpose two small cottages were built 
near Founders’ Hall. These were furnished by the 
committee with such articles as would be inconveni- 
ent and expensive for the girls to provide themselves 
—beds, tables, chairs, cooking and laundry utensils; 
also table linen. In these cottages fourteen girls can 
live comfortably. Under the care and supervision of 
a matron they do all their own housekeeping, two 
being delegated each week for special service. Dur- 
ing these seventeen years more than five hundred 
girls have been enabled to attend college, many of 
them remaining two or three, and some four, years. 
They are always a class of earnest, well-behaved, in- 
dustrious girls, who are a very important element in 
the student body of the college. 

The number seeking admission is always larger 
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than the cottage will accommodate. The committee 
has been in the habit of securing any available rooms 
at Founders’ Hall, and every term from ten to 
twelve girls are thus provided for. There are many 
disadvantages in this arrangement. The girls room- 
ing at JIounders’ must, when their turn comes as 
housekeepers, rise early and go to the cottage to pre- 
pare the breakfast. In the winter time this is neces- 
sarily done before daylight. In cold, bad weather, 
this is both disagreeable and exposing. None of us 
like it. 

Again, having the same set of girls housed in three 
different places is not conducive to the kind of family 
life it is our purpose to promote. 

From the first, also, it has been our desire to have 
such accommodations as would enable us to give sys- 
tematic instruction in the domestic sciences, cooking, 
sewing, washing, ironing and general housekeeping. 
As we are at present situated very little of this can 
be done. 

There are other and even more weighty reasons 
why it seems imperative that we should have one 
well-arranged dormitory for these girls. There are 
hundreds of girls in our State who will never get the 
training they deserve, because they do not have the 
money to meet the expenses, who would avail them- 
selves of this opportunity had we a suitable residence 
for them. The cottages are small and isolated, and 
the girls are timid and their parents hesitate to place 
them here on this very account. 

We have had a first-class architect plan just the 
house we need, and find that it will cost when fur- 
nished with light and water twenty thousand dollars. 
A part of it can be completed for ten thousand dol- 
lars, and we propose to put up the walls and roof the 
entire building and finish such portion as will accom- 
modate twenty-five girls as soon as we have ten thou- 
sand dollars collected. We now have $6,734.63 on 
hand and $3,350 in outstanding subscriptions. It is 
our earnest desire to make every arrangement during 
the ensuing winter so that the building may be ready 
by the opening of next college year. 

Friends who are favorably situated in places 
where good schools are numerous and a good educa- 
tion may be obtained free of cost in the public 
schools can scarcely realize the disadvantage under 
which the girls of the South labor. There is actually 
less opportunity for poor white girls than there is for 
negro girls, because so many good schools and col- 
leges have been opened throughout the South for 
negroes by the philanthropy of the North. There are 
four of these within a radius of twenty miles of this 
place. J am not criticizing this fact, but Friends 
ought to know that it isa fact. j 

Each year North Carolina Yearly i ee gives 
the committee a liberal subscription to help members 
of the meeting in paying tuition; for there are very, 
very many who, even after the reduction in board is 
made possible, cannot meet the other expenses for 
tuition, books, room rent, ete. Several thousand dol- 
lars have thus been contributed by our own member- 
ship. We have not thought it advisable to appeal to 
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the yearly meeting for funds for the house, because 
we were assured that it was yearly doing about all it 
could afford. We have, however, made the following 
announcement, which is meeting with marked favor, 
one of the rooms offered for $500 being already taken 
and ten of the smaller ones: 


A plan was outlined at the yearly meeting of making this 
dormitory a memorial to leading women Friends of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting. The building with its present dimen- 
sions will contain twenty-five rooms for girls. It is estimated 
that it will require one hundred dollars to finish a room, Each 
room may, by the giving of one hundred dollars for this pur- 
pose, thus become a memorial room to such mother or wife or 
child as her friends may designate and have permanently fixed 
in the door a tablet bearing the name of said person. Several 
subscriptions of one hundred dollars each have already been 
made to perpetuate the name and memory of devoted and dis- 
tinguished women; and there is such a peculiar fitness in these 
memorial tablets that the appeal strikes a tender chord in the 
affections of our good people. There cannot be a more worthy 


form of memorial than is here suggested; and we hope to see | 


the entire number of dormitory rooms thus furnished and dedi- 
cated to the memory of some of the noble women of North 
Carolina, that their names may be preserved on the doors of 
these rooms, which are to be the homes of hundreds and thous- 
ands of girls that will, by means of this splendid dormitory, be 
enabled to receive their education at Guilford College. 


The dining-room or assembly room may be so furnished as a 
memorial for one thousand dollars, and the matron’s room or 
the parlor for five hundred, and either of the two domestic 
science rooms for two hundred dollars. 


Those good and faithful women in the past who have toiled 
in the midst of sore trials and difficulties to make their homes 
bright and happy, merit our remembrance and our affection. 

It is also eminently fitting that such a building should pro- 
vide, as it will provide, for the industrial training of the girls 
who live in it, that they may, in time, give back to the house- 
holds from which they come something of the benefits which 
this memorial building will confer upon the womanhood of our 
beloved State. 


In order to secure a memorial room, application should be 
made to the treasurer of the committee, Mary M. Hobbs, Guil- 
ford Coliege, or to any other member of the Girls’ Aid Commit- 
tee. 


This statement is made at this time with the hope 
that the needs may appeal to some motherly or sis- 
terly hearts who will come to our relief in the emer- 
gency. 

We intend to build a good, substantial brick house, 
cover it with slate, heat with steam, light by elec- 
tricity, have up-to-date kitchen pantries, laundry— 
everything for the comfort and convenience of the 
girls, all arranged so that the most perfect house- 
keeping may be so easily and quickly done as to leave 
ample time for study. 

Could our friends see what a beautiful situation 
Guilford has, and realize how rapidly the college is 
going on to greater things, I feel sure many would 
be willmg to contribute funds to this most worthy 
cause. Mary M. Hozss, 

Treasurer of the Committee. 

Guilford College, N. C. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND from now until First month 
Ist, 1908, for $1.00 to any one not already a subscriber. 


Address, 1010 Arch Street, 


Correspondence. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Eleventh month 19th, 1906. 


Editor of THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: The editorial in THE AMERICAN FRIEND of the 
15th inst. suggests again a topic that has been uppermost in 
my mind many times since the adoption of the Uniform Disci- 
pline. Under Membership I find: ‘‘ Children of members are 
enrolled as associate members. ... Persons thus enrolled as 
associate members shall be enrolled as active members of the 
church when they shall have made a creditable profession of 
faith in Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord, and shall have 
accepted the doctrines of the gospel as held by the Friends.” 
But the Discipline seems to make no definite provision as to 
who shall determine when the child shall have made a 
“ creditable profession,” and no definite time or method is pre- 
seribed when he shall make declaration of his acceptance of 
the “doctrine of the gospel as held by Friends.” When and 
how can my four boys, the oldest of whom is now past seven- 
teen years of age, know that they are considered “active ” 
members of the church? 

No one could be more opposed to meaningless ceremony or 
forms that have no deep foundation in mental and spiritual 
life than I am. But no one would question the value of a 
definite ceremony connected with the accomplishment of mar- 
riage, and no one would advocate the leaving of this accom- 
plishment to the spiritual and mental discernment of the con- 
tracting parties, when they have concluded that they love each 
other sufficiently to become man and wife, and that the com- 
munity should see by their actions towards each other that 
they are qualified to fill those relations to each other, and 
without any ceremony or publie declaration, assume those re- 
lations. Should our relations to the church be less important 
or the expression of our belief and intentions as to those rela- 
tions be less definite and public, than the relations to the 
family ? 

I hope THE AMERICAN FRIEND may see the importance of at 
once urging upon every meeting, as individual members at pres- 
ent, the arranging for a special day and ceremony, when those 
young members who have reached the years of definite under- 
standing of their relations to the church since the adoption of 
the Uniform Discipline, shall be given an opportunity, and urged 
to accept the opportunity of declaring themselves, and publicly 
assume the responsibilities of active church membership. And 
that such “Acceptance Day ” shall become a regular ceremony 
at least once a year for those who attain the age where such 
should be done. A most impressive and helpful ceremony could 
be arranged for this that would be as sacred, binding and im- 
pressive as is the ceremony of public marriage. Then at the 
next Five Years Meeting an amendment, covering this cere- 
mony, should be recommended to the different yearly meet- 
ings. Thus, I believe, we will save hundreds of valuable young 
men and women as active members of the Society of Friends, 
who heretofore have felt very lightly the bond of birthright 
membership, and by marriage out of the church and otherwise 
have very easily given up their nominal membership with us. 
Such a “ Declaration Day ” will also give a valuable index as 
to who of our young members need special attention by those 
who have reached years of understanding. If, with proper care 
they persist in refusal to become active members, this will also 
be definite and systematic grounds for carrying out that other 
paragraph of the Uniform Discipline which says: “If the 
member does not make such profession when he reaches ma- 
tured years, his name may be dropped from the list of mem- 
bers, at the discretion of the monthly meeting.” Thus the 
known, “dead timber” can be systematically and justly cut 
out. 

Let us give our boys and girls a definite place in our church, 
and thus early set them to work, so that when the ranks are 
depleted by age and death, a drilled army, equipped for the 
service of the church, can be drawn from to fill up the ranks 
of matured, active service. C. EK. NEWLIN. 


To the Editor of Tor AMERICAN FRIEND: 


“The yearly meeting of Kansas Friends, in Lawrence, brings 
strongly to the minds of Lawrence people the principal charac- 
teristic of this peculiar people. We say peculiar, not in the 
sense of being a curious or a strange kind of people, but be- 
cause they are, by the high principles of their faith, set apart 
to be a peculiar religious people. 

“From the time the foundations of this nation were laid, 
the Quakers have been a power in this country. They have 
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preached and practiced the placid doctrine of peace in a nation, 
and at a time when the people generally were little inclined to 
regard the merits of peace, and when that people was much in 
need of such preaching and such example. 

“The peaceful habits of the Friends have made them an im- 
portant counterbalance in the nation’s history. On numerous 
oceasions Quaker conservatism has kept hot-blooded Ameri- 
cans of not too peaceful tendencies from rushing headlong into 
trouble. One of the greatest States in this nation owes its 
foundation to the Quakers. Pennsylvania, the Keystone State, 
has been no more of a Keystone in the country’s civil and 
political life than the Society of Friends. 

“William Penn, who was chiefly instrumental in establishing 
this denomination in America, was the only founder of a 
colony that ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining 
friendly relations with the Indians. And his ways were the 
ways of peace. 

“So ever since then, as before, the Society of Friends, whose 
delegates are here in attendance at their yearly meeting, have 
advocated and practiced the arts of peace. Of them, more 
than any other people, may it truthfully be said: 

“Their ways are the ways of pleasantness, and all their 
paths are peace.”—Lawrence Daily World, Tenth month 15th, 
1906. 

In connection with the above I have from an authoritative 
source a piece of history stating that in the constitutional 
convention there were nine Friends, and in the Congress which 
adopted the United States Constitution there were eight 
Friends, all of whom constantly voted against delay, and all 
voting every time for its adoption until that work was com- 

leted. 

: This editorial of the Daily World and bit of history seem to 
me to be profitable matter to place before the readers of THE 
AMERICAN Frignp. Will you permit me to call attention to 
the oft-repeated statement that Kansas Yearly Meeting never 
made a more favorable impression upon the Lawrence people 
than at its late gathering? The ministry in the city churches 
by attending ministers was universally satisfactory and much 
appreciated, and it was never better at the yearly meeting. I 
have not known such general satisfaction since I have been in 
this yearly meeting. J. Emory PEARSON. 


Things of Iuterest Among Ourselves. 


Margaret Hackney is conducting a series of meetings at Cen- 
ter, N. C. 


In the will of Henry P. Cox, of Portland, Me., recently de- 
ceased, was a bequest of $10,000 to Oak Grove Seminary. 


Irving King has been invited to give three lectures in Balti- 
more on “ Principles of Education,” under the auspices of the 
Pedagogical Department of Johns Hopkins University. 


Friends at High Falls, N. C., are endeavoring to seat their 
new meeting house—the Bible School room with chairs, and the 
main room with benches. Arrangements are made for begin- 
ning a series of meetings there the 29th inst. 


Eloise A. Hafford has been appointed field secretary of the 
Bible School Board of New England Yearly Meeting, and is 
traveling through the limits of the yearly meeting organizing 
schools and improving methods. Let the good work go on. 


Johann Marcussen, of Denmark, was with Friends in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., from the 6th to the 12th inst. He attended the 
mid-week meeting on the 8th, and the First-day morning meet- 
ing on the 11th. On both occasions he had free service most 
acceptably to Friends. Feeling that there was no very ready 
opening for service there at present among his countrymen, he 
returned to Iowa. 


Spring River Quarterly Meeting was held at Timbered Hills, 
near Columbus, Kan., the 9th and 10th inst. L. Clarkson Hin- 
shaw, yearly meeting superintendent, was present, whose mes- 
sages at the different sessions were very helpful and encourag- 
ing. Achsah Kenyon, a minister from Lowell, Kan., was also 
present. 


Shortly after the close of Kansas Yearly Meeting, Fred Cop- 
pock, of Des Moines, Ia., began a series of meetings at Twin 
Mound, Kansas, holding ten days. About twenty claimed 
definite blessings. Alfonso J. Bales, of Alton, Kan., began 

astoral work in the meeting the 18th inst. He succeeds Al- 

rt Bond, who has been resident minister for nearly four 
years. Some of the substantial members are moving away, 
which is keenly felt by the meeting. 


A Christian Endeavor rally was held at West Elkton, O., 
the 20th and 21st ult. George W. Willis, of Cleveland, 0., was 
present and enthused the young people with his taking ad- 
dresses. On First-day evening several neighboring young 
people’s societies joined and took part in the program. Many 
said they were greatly benefited by the address on the “ Ideal 
Christian Endeavorer.” The rally closed with an address on 
“Faith, Hope and Love,” which was a fitting climax for the 
rally. George W. Willis was also present First-day morning 
at Friends’ Meeting for Worship, and preached a most excellent 
sermon. The attendance throughout was splendid, and the 
free-will offerings beyond expectation. 


Bloomingdale Quarterly Meeting, Bloomingdale, Ind., was 
held Eleventh month 16th to the 18th. Several visiting minis- 
ters and workers were in attendance. Among these were Luke 
Woodard, of Indiana Yearly Meeting, who gave instructive dis- 
courses at the meeting for ministry and oversight on Sixth- 
day, and also at the regular meeting for worship on Seventh- 
day; Murray Kenworthy, of the Biblical Department of Earl- 
ham College, who addressed the Bible School conference on 
Sabbath morning, and the Academie Association, Seventh-day 
evening; and Edward Albertson, superintendent of education 
and Bible Schools in Western Yearly Meeting, who made an 
address at the Bible School conference. Charles Axton, Dun- 
can Newlin and Calvin Hollingsworth, all of Vermilion Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, were present and gave helpful messages. 
With the close of the quarterly meeting sessions a series of 
meetings began at Bloomingdale, under the direction of the 
pastor, DeElla Leonard, assisted by John Kittrell. 


Western Quarterly Meeting was held at Center, N. C., the 
9th and 10th inst. The local meeting was organized nearly 
one hundred and fifty years ago. North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing was held there two or three times. The meeting on min- 
istry and oversight was earnest and helpful. The quarterly 
meeting on Seventh-day was well attended and good interest 
was manifest. No minister from outside the quarterly meeting 
was present. Eli Craven, a minister 82 years of age, preached 
with much emphasis and with more physical energy than is 
usual with young men and with marked spiritual power. Hir- 
nelius M. Hockett, the only surviving one of the “ Hockett 
Brothers,” who suffered such privation and persecution because 
they would not bear arms in the Confederate Army, was present 
and participated in the business of the quarterly meeting. He 
also is 82 vears of age. 


On Seventh-day evening F. S. Blair conducted a Round Table 
peace and arbitration exercise, and spoke on the world move- 
ment for peace. First-day morning Jabez R. Mendenhall taught 
the Bible School lesson. At 11 o’clock the house was packed, 
and many were not accommodated. Margaret Hackney, a 
minister, was the principal speaker. Charlie Johnson, a young 
“holiness preacher,” who was converted there some years ago, 
spoke. 


MARRIED. 


HazArp—Lawton.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, 
in Poplar Ridge, N. Y., on Eleventh month 14th, 1906, Isaac 
Peace Hazard, Jr., and Clara Elizabeth Lawton. These young 
people are both active members of Friends’ Meeting, and their 
future home will be in Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 

Or1s—BaARKER.—At the Friends’ Meeting House, El Modena, 
Cal., Tenth month 24th, 1906, R. Marie Barker and Ashton M. 
Otis, of Poplar Ridge, N. Y. The young couple expect to re- 
main in Southern California during the winter, and to return 
to Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


DIED. 


Hosx1ns.—At Whittier, Cal., Eleventh month Ist, 1906, 
Luella Stout Hoskins, wife of Newton OC, Hoskins, aged 35 


years. The deceased was a member of Whittier Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
MENDENHALL.—At her home in Bloomingdale, Ind., Eleventh 


month 11th, 1906, Delilah Mendenhall, aged 68 years. She 
leaves two sons, her husband, Richard Mendenhall, having died 
a year ago. 

Srratton.—At Newberg, Ore., Tenth month 23d, 1906, Irving, 
son of William and Alma Stratton. 

TatuM.—At his residence in Philadelphia, Fifth month 18th, 
1906, John Tatum, in the 84th year of his age, son of the late 
Josiah and Rachel (née.Offley) Tatum. 
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GETTING JUSTICE FOR THE POOR. 


As the practice goes, “ Law is a luxury 
that only the very rich can afford,” but 
the Legal Aid Society, of New York 
City, is doing a good work for the poor. 
The Eagle publishes a story told by Ar- 
thur V. Briesen, the president of the so- 
ciety. From this interview we quote: 

“We try to make good citizens out of 
disgruntled humanity. Perhaps nothing 
will illustrate this so well to you as the 
story of the poor Hebrew glazier, which 
was brought to the attention of the 
Legal Aid Society some years ago. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, who is the first vice- 
president of this organization, was then 
police commissioner. He had become in- 
terested in our work, and had requested 
me to take him to our offices, where he 
could see the practical working side of it. 
It happened the day he called that the 
glazier was there seeking our aid. He 
told the story to Mr. Roosevelt and me. 
The glazier had been walking with his 
kit on his back on West Forty-sixth 
Street, Manhattan, when he was called 
in by the proprietor of a livery-stable 
and asked to set twenty-two panes of 
glass. The man worked conscientiously 
on the task for the better part of a day, 
and, when finished at dark, went to one 
of the employees, and asked for the com- 


A DOCTOR’S TRIALS. 


He Sometimes Gets Sick Like Other 
People. 


Even doing good to people is hard work 
if you have too much of it to do. 

No one knows this better than the 
hard-working, conscientious family doc- 
tor. He has troubles of his own—often 
gets caught in the rain or snow, or loses 
so much sleep he sometimes gets out of 
sorts. An overworked Ohio doctor tells 
his experience: 

“About three years ago as the result 
of doing two men’s work, attending a 
large practice and looking after the de- 
tails of another business, my health 
broke down completely, and I was little 
better than a physical wreck. 

“T suffered from indigestion and con- 
stipation, loss of weight and appetite, 
bloating and pain after meals, loss of 
memory and lack of nerve force for con- 
tinued mental application. 

“T became irritable, easily angered 
and despondent without cause. The 
heart’s action became irregular and weak, 
with frequent attacks of palpitation dur- 
ing the first hour or two after retiring. 

“Some Grape-Nuts and cut bananas 
came for my lunch one day and pleased 


me particularly with the result. I got 


more satisfaction from it than from any- 
thing I had eaten for months, and on 
further investigation and use, adopted 
Grape-Nuts for my morning and evening 
meals, served usually with cream and a 
sprinkle of salt or sugar. 

““My improvement was rapid and 
permanent in weight, as well as in physi- 
cal and mental endurance. In a word, I 
am filled with the joy of living again, 
and continue the daily use of Grape-Nuts 
for breakfast and often for the evening 
meal. 

“The little pamphlet, ‘The Road to 
Wellville,” found in pkgs., is invariably 
saved and handed to some needy patient 
along with the indicated remedy.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
“There’s a reason.” 


pensation of $6.50 agreed upon before- 
hand. . 

“* You'll have to see the boss,’ said the 
employee. 

“So he went to the proprietor and 
said: 

“*T want my money.’ 

“The man glared at him. 

““You get out of here!’ he cried. 
‘Get out, or I’ll have you thrown out !’ 

“There was nothing else to do. The 
Hebrew walked home, as he had spent 
his last penny for the glass. He walked 
home to his wife and children, who he 
knew must go supperless to bed. On his 
way home he passed Fifth Avenue. He 
saw well-dressed men and _ beautifully 
gowned women alighting from carriages 
and entering the restaurants and hotels. 
He saw them sitting at tables, eating, 
drinking, and laughing. And before him 
came the vision of the straving wife and 
children in the miserable room he called 
home. A great bitterness came into his 
heart. To him it seemed there was no 
justice for the poor man. He thought 
of the teachings of anarchy; of the over- 
throw of a society that allowed such in- 
justice. Filled with the desire to seek 
redress, he went the next day to a mag- 
istrate, who listened patiently to his 
story, and apparently sympathized with 
him. 

“*Have you any witnesses ?’ asked 
the magistrate. ; 

““T have no witnesses,’ replied the 
glazier. , 

“*T am sorry,’ said the magistrate. ‘I 
do not see, then, how you can establish 
your case. Suppose the livery-keeper 
denies your story, and says you did not 
perform the work for him, and, to corro- 
borate him, brings two or three of his 
men as witnesses—what chance will you 
have? You better see a lawyer and have 
a suit brought for your claim.’ 

“So the glazier went to a lawyer. 

“* What is the amount of your claim? ’ 
queried the lawyer. 

“Six dollars and a half,” said the 
glazier. 

““*Humph !’ ejaculated the lawyer. 
‘It will cost $10 to draw up the papers. 
Have you any money ?’ 

“*No,’ said the glazier. 

“*T can’t help you,’ said the lawyer. 

“Then some one sent him to us. We 
took charge of his case and obtained the 
money for him. And to-day that glazier 
is a good citizen of the United States. 
There is no bitterness in his heart, for he 
knows there is justice for the poor man 
as well as for the rich man. This is the 
story President Roosevelt heard. That 
is the kind of stories that you may hear 
—that everybody may hear day by day. 
It is such stories that make work for the 
Legal Aid Society and are the cause of 
its existence.” 

“This work brings you close to the 
dark and sad side of life,” I ventured. 

“Yes,” was the answer. “When I 
first came to this country I was 14 years 
of age, and I was poor; I came to know 
these people. I saw the injustice that 
was done to them, and J thought I should 
like to aid them. I found them grateful 
for any service rendered them. I found 
them full of love, and I can say to you 
in all sincerity, that, though during all 
the years I have labored in this work my 
financial remuneration has been small, 
the gratitude of these people has amply 
repaid me for all my toil. The money I 
do not care for, but the love I must have. 
Without the love I am unhappy.” 


TRICKED BY DYSPEPSIA 


‘The Doctor Couldn’t Tell Where the 
Trouble Lay. 


“For the past seven years I have been 
a victim of dyspepsia and chronic con- 
stipation, and have consulted the most 
noted specialists to be found on diseases 
of this character. None, however, seemed 
to locate the difficulty or give relief. In 
addition to this medical treatment, I 
have resorted to the use of many reme- 
dies and have given them faithful trial, 
but all to no purpose. 

“Upon the recommendation of a close 
friend, I purchased a 50c package of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and in less 
than five days noticed that I was receiv- 
ing more benefit than from any remedy I 
had used before. I continued to use the 
tablets after each meal for one month, 
and by that time my stomach was in a 
healthy condition, capable of digesting 
anything which my increasing appetite 
demanded. 

“JT have not experienced any return of 
my former trouble, though three months 
have elapsed since taking your remedy.” 

We wish that you could see with your 
own eyes the countless other bona-fide 
signed letters from grateful men and 
women all over the land who had suf- 
fered years of agony with dyspepsia, 
tried every known remedy and consulted 
eminent specialists without result, until 
they gave Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets a 
trial. Like the doctor above, they 
couldn’t locate the seat of the trouble. 

Dyspepsia is a disease which has long 
baffled physicians. So difficult of loca- 
tion is the disease that cure seems next 
to miraculous. There is only one way to 
treat dyspepsia—to supply the elements 
which nature has ordained to perform 
this function and to cause them to enter 
the digestive organs, supplying the fluids 
which they lack. Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets alone fill these requirements, as 
is shown by the fact that 40,000 physi- 
cians in the United States and Canada 
unite in recommending them to their pa- 
tients for stomach disorders. 

We do not claim or expect Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets to cure anything but 
disordered conditions of the stomach and 
other digestive organs, but this they 
never fail to do. They work upon the 
inner lining of the stomach and _ intes- 
tines, stimulate the gastric glands and 
aid in the secretion of juices necessary to 
digestion. 7 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for 
sale by all druggists at 50 cents a box. 
One box will frequently effect a perfect 
cure. If in doubt and wish more ade- 
quate proof send us your name and ad- 
dress, and we will gladly mail you a 
sample package free. F. A. Stuart Co., 
61 Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


“They say that charming widow is go- 
ing to marry again,” remarked a man to 
a friend. 

“Hump,” said the latter, “shouldn’t 
care to be a widow’s second husband, 
would you ?” 

“ Well,” was the reply, “Id rather be 
a widow’s second husband than her 
first ! ’—EHechange. 


No punishment is more severe than 
when sin makes up the punishment of 
sin.— Augustine. 
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IS PROHIBITION A FAILURE? 


Read this concerning the State of 
Maine, and then answer the question. 

There is not as much liquor in fifty 
illegal places in Maine as in one well- 
equipped legalized Ohio saloon. 

The average bank account of each citi- 
zen of Maine is $103.76, while that of 
Illinois is only $20.75, and that of Ohio, 
$11.58. 

Fifty years ago Maine had five insti- 
tutions for savings, with less than 
$90,000, while after fifty years of prohi- 
bition there are fifty-seven savings banks, 
twenty-two building and loan associa- 
tions, and thirty-seven trust companies, 
with an aggregate deposit of over $113,- 
000,000.—The Advance. 


“We utilize every portion of the ani- 
mal except the squeal,” said the proprie- 
tor of the Chicago abattoir. 

“It’s a pity,” responded the visitor, 
“that you can’t get that on the market, 
too. It would save wear and tear on the 
consumer in discussing the cost of meat.” 
—Washington Post. 


NO COFFEE 
The Doctor Said. 


Coffee slavery is not much different 
from alcohol or any other drug. But 
many people don’t realize that coffee 
contains a poisonous, habit-forming drug 
—caffeine. 


They get into the habit of using coffee, 
and no wonder, when some writers for 
respectable magazines and papers speak 
of coffee as “ harmless.” 


Of course it doesn’t paralyze one in a 
short time like alcohol, or put one to 
sleep like morphine, but it slowly acts 
on the heart, kidneys and nerves, and 
soon forms a drug-habit, just the same, 
and one that is the cause of many over- 
looked ailments. 


“TI wish to state for the benefit of 
other coffee slaves,” writes a Vt. young 
lady, “What Postum Food Coffée has 
done for me. 

“Up to a year ago I thought I could 
not eat my breakfast if I did not have at 
least 2 cups of coffee, and sometimes 
during the day, if very tired, I would 
have another cup. 

“T was annoy(d with indigestion, heart 
trouble, bad feeling in my head, and 
sleeplessness. Our family doctor, whom 
I consulted, asked me if I drank coffee. 
I said I did and could not get along with- 
out it. ° 

“ He told me it was the direct cause of 
my ailments, and advised me to drink 
Postum. I had no faith in it, but finally 
tried it. The first cup was not boiled 
long enough and was distasteful, and I 
vowed I would not drink any more. 

“But after a neighbor told me to cook 
it longer I found Postum was much su- 
perior in flavor to my coffee. I am no 
longer neryous, my stomach troubles 
have ceased, my heart action is fine, and 
from 105 lbs. weight when I began 
Postum, I now weigh 138 lbs. I give all 
the credit to Postum as I did not change 
my other diet in any way.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book, “'The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


A PSALM MEET FOR THANKSGIVING 
DAY. 


O Thou whose boundless love bestows 
The joy of life, the hope of heaven; 

Thou whose unchartered mercy flows 
O’er all the blessings Thou hast given; 

Thou by whose light alone we see; 

Thou by whose truth our souls set free 

Are made imperishably strong, 

Hear Thou the solemn music of our song, 


Grant us the knowledge that we need 
To solve the questions of the mind; 

Light Thou our candle while we read, 
And keep our hearts from going blind; 

Enlarge our vision to behold 

The wonders Thou hast wrought of old; 

Reveal Thyself in every law, 

And gild the towers of truth with holy 

awe. 


Be Thou our strength when war’s wild 
gust 

Rages around us, loud and fierce; 
Confirm our souls and let our trust 

Be like a wall that none can pierce; 
Give us the courage that prevails, 
The steady faith that never fails; 
Help us to stand in every fight 
Firm as a fortress to defend the right. 


O God, make of us what Thou wilt; 

Guide Thou the labor of our hand; 
Let all our work be surely built 

As Thou, the Architect, has planned; 
But whatsoe’er Thy power shall make , 
Of these frail lives, do not forsake 
Thy dwelling. Let Thy presence rest 
Forever in the temple of our breast. 


—Henry van Dyke. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“The Life and Sayings of Sam P. 
Jones ” is being published in a large 500- 
page volume, bound in cloth, for $2.50; 
half morocco for $3.50, and full morocco 
for $5.00, by the J. L. Nichols Co., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. Thousands of people in all parts 
of America have heard “Sam” Jones de- 
liver the gospel message in a forcible and 
original way peculiar to himself. He 
combined the sublime and the ridiculous 
in a most touching and amusing manner, 
which attracted large audiences and se- 
cured wide mention in the current press. 
Many of his sayings convey the most 
profound truths in language that ap- 
peals to the crudest thinker. He worked 
long and well, and hundreds of people 
were induced to lead a new life through 
his efforts. This volume will be of inter- 
est to a wide circle of readers who are 
interested in studying the revival move- 
ment and methods which have been 
potent for the past half century. 


It is a pleasure to comment upon the 
conservative methods employed by the 
G. & C. Merriam Company in the publi- 
cation of the Webster’s International 
Dictionary. Not every little slang word 
or phrase is put into the book regardless 
of its scholastic or linguistic qualities. It 
is this conservatism backed by the 
scholarship of the editor-in-chief, Wm. 
T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D. late United 
States Commissioner of Education, and 
hundreds of others of the greatest edu- 
eators of this and other nations which 
has made the International the standard 
in the United States Supreme Court and 
all the State Supreme Courts, also the 
standard of the Government Printing 
Office, and the basis of nearly all the 
schoolbooks in the country. 


Avoid alum and alum 
phosphate baking 
powders. The label 
law requires that all 
the ingredients be 
named on the labels. 
Look out for the 
alum compounds. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in buying only 
Royal Baking Powder, which is a 
pure, cream of tartar baking pow- 
der, and the best that can be made. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. No adver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c., Cash with erder. 


WANTED.—Friend to buy active or silent inter- 
est in well-established, growing Lumber and Build- 
ing Supply business near Philadelphia, good terri- 
tory, growing better. Excellent opening for active 
man in office or outside. In answering please state 
experience and amount can invest with owner. 
Care of American Friend. 


THE BEST COMBINATION AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


“ Cosmopolitan,” $1.00; “World To- 
day,” $1.50; AMERICAN FRIEND, $1.50; 
total, $4.00. Our price to one address, 
$2.80. 


“Cosmopolitan,” $1.00; AMERICAN 
FRIEND, $1.50; total, $2.50. Our price to 
one address, $2.15. 


“World To-day,” $1.50; AMERICAN ° 


FRIEND, $1.50; total, $3.00. Our price to 
one address, $2.25. 


“American Boy,” $1.00; AMERICAN - 


FRIEND, $1.50; total, $2.50. Our price to. 
one address, $2.10. 

“ American Magazine,” $1.00; Ammurt- 
CAN Frrenp, $1.50; total, $2.50. Our 
price to one address, $2.15. *s 

* Pictorial Review,” $1.00; AmERTCAN 
FRIEND, $1.50; total, $2.50. Our price to 
one address, $2.05. 

“Harper’s Bazaar,” $1.00; AMERICAN 
FRIEND, $1.50; total, $2.50. Our price to 
one address, $2.25. 

“Lippineott’s Magazine,” $2.50; AmER- 
ICAN FRIEND, $1.50; total, $4.00. Our 
price to one address, $3.00. 

“Outing Magazine,” $3.00; “ Ainslee’s 
Magazine,” $1.50; “ World - To-day,” 
$1.50; AMERICAN FRIEND, $1.50; total, 
$7.50. Our price to one address, $4.75. 

If you want some other magazine with 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, send list and will 
quote you prices with pleasure. 

Address National American Friend 
Club List, Cattaraugus, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL. 


35 YEARS we tate" 
Iowa Farm Mortgages without a less 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, Iowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 
310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


incredible 


Isn’t it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or‘ complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


FERRIES: & COMPANY, PLP MESURE: Kansas 


GS TENVGRAPHY, tYPEWRITING and 
. MAMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


#0 Lippincoff Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


Tel { Rell Walnut 52-10 
elephones : * v atone Race 70-09 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


American Race Problems 


A course of stndy arranged for First-day schools, 
classes, reading circles, ete., by Professor Carl 
Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. Five 
cents per copy at the office of the 


Young Friends’ Association Building 


Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 60 CENTS A YEAR. 


Good clean stories, many of which are true; at- 
traetive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-88-A. PHILADELPHIA 
. Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


FOR PRESENTS 


Brass Desk Furnishings 


Fire Bellows 
Fire Screens 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch adver- 
tisement,in “The American Friend” is 
only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 for 
six months, or $36.40 for a year, inserted 
every week. Correspondence with ad- 
vertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
toro Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warm IT IS 57 YEARS 


Petticoats 


Young ; up to 20th 
Century methods 
throughout 


We have warm Petticoats—flannel- Get particulars free. 


ette or knitted, for as little as 25c, 
but to-day we’re going to offer some 
suggestions of the better kinds : 


No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


White Flannel Petticoats—very 
good styles at $1.25, $2.25, $2.50, 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 ; with hemstitched 
hems, embroidered ruffles, feather- 
stitching : some with fluffy little lace 
ruffles under the embroidery, accord- 
ing to the price. 

MT. VERNON HOTEL 

Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes te 
boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


William S. = 


Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


Colored Flannel Petticoats— 
striped ; in soft, pretty colors, with 
scalloped edge or embroidered ruflle, 
according to price. Very attractive 
styles at $1.50, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50. 


Woven Petticoats—various colors, 
plain or with border-effects. See those 


at $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 


Flannelette Petticoats — white 
and colors; two styles, daintily em- 
embroidered—$1: 00. 


Second Floor, Centre, East. 


Strawbridge & Clothier S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


Wall Paper and 


pa Decorations 
CHAIRS Rushed rusneo Window Shades Made to Order 


Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Powe 902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphie 


Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on #4 at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush into 


chair seats. elite 1880 
GEO. W. BREN ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 


1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 1313 Vine St., Philadelphia Telephone 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


beer somed 


The Provident Life and ae Co. 


oF phe tac hag 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, és 000,000 ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
Surplus end’ Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 4, 701 1293. 84 
Surplus, belonging to Herc erconnt not ine eee 

capital stock F ° : 7,495,933.28 


Tnodeporated: Third month 22, 1865. Sustieo Pervetual. 


(WSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTON, 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS: 
which Interest is allowed. SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ete 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 
T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Assistant Trust Officer 
JOS. ASHBROOK, V. Pres, and Mgr. Ins, Dept. SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE Trust Officer C. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 

DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY JAMES V. WATSON FRANK H. TAYLOR 
T. WISTAR BROWN WM. LONGSTRETH JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
RICHARD WOOD THOS. SCATTERGOOD JOHN B. MORGAN 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE ROBERT M. JANNEY FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
ASA 8S. WING MARRIOTT C. MORRIS JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 


JAMES WOOD, 
MT-KISCO, 
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that in the midst of all these we have a living help and a 
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Events amd Comments. 


The Russian people are approaching 
another election, and those high in au- 
thority are uneasy lest a new Douma be 
elected, which will be as radical as the 
ald one. The Nobles are very anxious 
that the election laws be changed so that 
class distinction may figure largely in the 
Selection of delegates. The Government 
has threatened to immediately dissolve a 
House as radical as the last one, and the 
Nobles say that a second dissolution of 
the House will shake the very founda- 
tions of the throne, and that the time 
to fight the new House is now before the 
new delegates are chosen. 


At a time when the business world is 
governed by a utilitarian code, it is grati- 
fying indeed ta find one of our most 
prominent citizens paying an obligation 
of more than $27,000 for conscience’ sake. 
Last’ week Seth Low, former Mayor of 
New York City, sent his check for 
$27,397 to Comptroller Metz for taxes on 
a real estate mortgage assumed by the 
Mayor in 1901. Through an oversight he 
neglected to pay at that time, and the 
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Comptroller, in discussing the matter, de- 
clared that Seth Low would have been 
wholly within the law had he refused to 
pay the obligation. A few more men of 
this stamp could do much to raise the 
standard of business ethics, and the ex- 
ample cannot be too highly commended. 


The following situation reveals an in- 
equality which puzzles wise men: One 
part of the world raises an incessant ery 
for more labor. The Western States 
need harvest hands, the South wants 
more cotton pickers and laborers gener- 
ally, the Panama Canal zone cannot get 
enough diggers, South Africa quarrels 
over a few Chinese, Cuba seeks planta- 
tion hands to handle its sugar crops, the 
Hawaiian Islands report a never-ending 
labor famine, our Pacific Coast States are 
in a chronic condition of under supply of 
workmen in all enterprises, New England 
is worried over its servant problem. An- 
other part of the world has so many 
laborers that they starve in heaps. In 
other words, equilibrium of human 
energy and opportunity does not exist. 
Our modern facilities for transportation 
has obviated the trouble to some extent, 
but there is much yet to be accomplished. 


Full returns from the football fields 
are not in yet, but we are near enough 
the close of the season to venture a judg- 
ment relative to the effect of the new 
rules. According to ‘the Chicago 
Tribune the number of young men and 
boys mortally wounded on the gridiron 
in 1905 was 18; seriously injured, 159. 
Thus far during the present season the 
number killed or fatally injured is 11, 
and the injured, all kinds serious enough 
to be recorded, number 104. This would 
seem to be a considerable number in 
spite of all the talk about making the 
game safe. It is significant, however, 
that not a man was killed or fatally in- 
jured on any of the leading college teams, 
where the contest was the most strenu- 
ous and the fray the most rapid and ex- 
citing. The deaths and the serious in- 
juries are confined to high school and 
other teams composed of unskillful, im- 
mature players, players who were not 
properly trained or not properly exam- 
ined by competent physical instructors 
or supervisors. 


We heartily approve the sentiments 
expressed by Senator Beveridge in a re- 
cent speech at Richmond, Ind., concern- 
ing the abolition of child labor, and we 
sincerely hope that the Senator may be 
able to carry out his plans. He is re- 
ported to have said that “in this time 
when the factories and mines are reaping 
great harvest from the work of child 
labor, and thereby blighting the strength 
of our future civilization, we must pass 
laws that will protect these children. 
The laws of the States may be too intri- 
cate to pass a law which will directly 
effect factories and mines, but there is 
a way to reach these monsters, that are 
blighting the lives of our children, and 
that is by making a law that governs 
the actions of the common carriers, and 
which will make it a crime for any rail- 
road to accept the output of such fac- 
tories and mines which employ children. 
Such a law I intend to introduce in the 
next session of Congress.” 


(Continued on page 798.) 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few real- 
ize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a drug 
at all, but simply absorbs the gases and 
impurities always present in the stom- 
ach and intestines and carries them out 
of the system. 

Chareoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best cLar- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form, or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 


Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all pa- ~ 


tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal 
Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.” 

Send your name and address to-day for 
a free trial package, and see for your- 
self. F. A. Stuart Co., 56 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 


George: “Rather than remain single, 
would you marry the biggest fool on 
earth if he asked you ?” 

Clara: “Oh, George, this is so sudden.” 
—Sydney Town and Country Journal. 


Your daily duties are a part of your 
religious life just as much as your devo- 
tions.—H. W. Beecher. 


MT. VERNON HOTEL ~ 
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Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes to 
boardwalk; rooms single and er suite; rooms all 
light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; telephone 
service. Send for booklet to 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 


Vou. XIII. 
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WHAT IS “PECULIAR” IN QUAKERISM? 

Tuts question is asked very often, and almost never 
gets answered, and even when it is answered the 
answers are generally negatives. There is sure to be 
an element of weakness in any movement which is 
characterized by negations, and the world will hardly 
reckon seriously with us as a religious people if we 
are not able to discover positive reasons for our ex- 
istence. 

The time has gone by forever for dwelling on pecu- 
lharities of speech or dress. They are as dead issues 
as circumcision, or the tithing of mint. Religion is 
no more a thing of garb and shibboleth, whatever it 
may have been once. Religion attaches to the man’s 
spirit, and cannot stop in the outward, whether it be 
clothes or any other external form. It will not do, 
for the same reason, to make too much of our oppo- 
sition to the two sacraments. That attitude of op- 
position is a negative mark, and gives us by itself no 
“merit ”—“ even the heathen ” omit the sacraments, 
and the agnostic is vigorous against external rites. 
Opposition to war is another negative mark, and here 
again we have no peculiar claim. Socialists and trade 
unionists are as eager in their opposition to war as 
are the most consistent Friends in the world. 

The positive peculiarity in Quakerism is its extra- 
ordinary faith in the reality of the Divine Presence. 
Friends have made more than most other Christians 
have of the fact that God’s Spirit and man’s spirit 
meet. All our peculiarities that are of any religious 
importance have their ground in that fact. If a man 
holds that there is no communication between God 
and man to-day—no revelation of truth, except what 
comes through Scripture and through the infallible 
channels of the Church—no quick and powerful word 
of God springing up within the living soul of man— 
that person is not a Quaker in the historical sense of 
the word. 

It is just because of this central faith—faith in 
the direct meeting of God and man—that Friends 
have maintained peculiar views of worship and min- 
istry. They have insisted that worship is not in- 
struction, nor entertainment, nor performances of 
any sort; but a positive appreciation and enjoyment 
of God. It is something nobody can do for anybody 
else, any more than one could love his child by proxy. 


Ministry at its best is, in the Quaker view, a voicing 
of the living word of God. The true religious mes- 
sage is born in experience, and flows out of actual ex- 
perience. The genuine minister does not cease to be 
a human instrument, with human frailties and limi- 
tations, but he is a fellow-laborer with God, and an 
organ of the Divine Spirit. He speaks because he 
sees and hears and feels and knows—not because he 
is paid to speak, or because it is his profession to 
preach. 

_ This central faith—faith in the real Presence of 
God—explains why Friends do not observe sacra- 
ments. When the reality has come the symbol is sup- 
planted. When the soul is partaking of the living 
Bread and Water, it sees no place for substitutes. If 
religion is an affair of the spirit, it cannot safely in- 
sist on material things as essential. The Quaker tes- 
timony to peace, on this spiritual level, also, rises 
from a negative to a positive peculiarity. The aim 
is not merely to avoid war and carnage, but to ex- 
hibit the spirit of love and good will. The Quaker of 
the spiritual order does not rest. satisfied when he is 
“clear” of bearing arms; he is pledged to the task 
of making the spirit of love, the Spirit of the Lord 


Jesus, prevail, not in a peaceful heaven, but here in 


this actual world of men and women. 


KEEPING HOLIDAYS. 

SomesBopy ought to discover, or invent, a new way 
of “ keeping ” the great holidays of the year. Fourth 
of July celebrations have become a menace to life and 
limb, and they do not tend to promote any true and 
laudable type of patriotism. The uses to which this 
national “ birthday ” is put. are distinctly beneath the 
dignity of a great, intelligent country like ours. 

But the case is hardly better with Thanksgiving 
Day. Our President and our various Governors issue 
annual proclamations, telling us how much we have 
to be thankful for, reminding us of the great harvests 
which are bursting our barns, of the cattle and sheep 
on a thousand hills, sleek and fat, and ready for the 
Chicago slaughter houses. They point with pride to 
the era of prosperity which is ours, and then they call 
us to keep a day of thanksgiving. 

Occasionally there is in these proclamations a gen- 
tle warning against the exaltation of material pros- 
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perity, but we are not brought face to face with the 
deeper aspects of our national life. The day has well 
nigh ceased to have any religious or moral signifi- 
eance. To the young people it is an occasion for an 
unusually large dinner, and for the final football 
game of the season. The best feature of the day is 
the family gathering about a common table, and the 
cultivation of the family spirit. 

We have no desire to criticize, in a puritan spirit, 
the enjoyment of good dinners, the interest in a fine 
athletic spectacle, or the due appreciation of worldly 
prosperity. But we do maintain that the deeper 
issues of life are too much neglected on these days— 
once set apart as sacramental days. There are other 
estimates of life than those expressed in terms of 
harvests and bank accounts, and there are other 
things at least as important as steaming turkeys and 
hot mince pies. We are menaced and seriously im- 
periled by the worship of the material and by the loss 
of vision for the permanent realities of life. Thanks- 
giving and Christmas and Fourth of July ought to 
be turned in some way into a ministration to the 
needs of the spirit, so that they might become in a 
truer sense than formerly sacramental. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


We are publishing this week a communication 
from Henry Stanley Newman, editor of The (Lon- 
don) Friend, in which he commends the action of our 
recent Missionary Conference. It is encouraging to 
know that our English Friends are so keenly inter- 
ested in this important work. Our readers should 
carefully consider the reasons suggested for adopting 
the proposed plan. 


ENGLAND AT THE TIME OF FOX.* 


BY AMELIA M. GUMMERE. 


Any sketch of the social background upon which 
was thrown that Reformation within the Reforma- 
tion, called Quakerism, must necessarily be imper- 
fect and slight. Before we finish our study of 
Quakerism we should have learned that besides the 
great spiritual doctrines for which it now stands and 
then struggled, it gave to Anglo-Saxons the rights of 
liberty of thought and speech, of trial by jury, of 
affirmation instead of the oath, and of the legal and 
social equality of women. 

England at this time—the early seventeenth cen- 
tury—was singularly isolated. Her wealthier in- 
habitants—and these were far from all her aristoc- 
racy—traveled on the continent, where were going 
on most of the great movements of the day. The 
Thirty Years’ War had turned Germany into a moral, 


* Read at the Haverford Quaker Round Table, Eleventh 


month 8th, 1906. . 


intellectual and economic desert, but to Italy had 
come the revival of learning and of art, and Moliére, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Racine, Kepler, Spinoza, Galileo, 
Grotius, Leibnitz, Fénélon, Descartes—to mention a 
few names at random—stimulated, as thought al- 
ways is stimulated, by a great political, religious or 
social upheaval, were moving the minds of all Eu- 
rope. Holland and Italy were the Meccas of the in- 
telligent youth of England. Milton traveled to com- 
plete his education, as did Evelyn, and as did, a few 
years later, a certain gay youth named William Penn. 
Art held sway abroad. Velasquez, Murillo, Sir Peter 
Lely, and many of the great Dutch and Flemish 
painters, were at their best. Rubens was alive, and 
Rembrandt lived through the greater portion of 
Fox’s life. Heemskerk and Honthorst were Dutch 
artists who have given us scenes from the earliest 
Quaker meetings, one of whom became a Quaker and 
has left us a remarkable portrait of Fox. But art, to 


‘live, must have an atmosphere; and it is a singular 


fact that there were no native-born artists in England 
at this time. The nation, slower than the continent 
in its movement, was still in the turmoil of religious 
conflict, and its social atmosphere had not settled suf- 
ficiently for the delicate plant of imaginative art to 
flower. 


But there was a great intellectual stimulus of an- 
other sort, producing writers like Evelyn and 
Defoe; great theologians, like Jeremy Taylor, Bar- 
row, Tillotson, Bunyan; philosophers like Bacon and 
Locke; and that array of poets whose lives overlap at 
the beginning or end of this marvelous century;— 
George Herbert, Herrick, Drummond, Ben Jon- 
son, and, later, Marvell, Camden, Cowley, Dryden, 
Butler, and the great Milton himself, who started as 
Jacobean or Elizabethan, and ended as the great 


-Puritan. Milton was born in 1608, and Shakespeare 


died in 1616. There is not time to do more than em- 
phasize the fact that at no period can England be 
properly studied apart from the important influence 
of her neighbors. Perhaps, if ever, this could be more 
easily done at this time, because the recent political 
changes, effected without the bloody wars of the con- 
tinent, gave religious thought in England more scope. 
War was fast approaching for the nation, but the 
period was rent with religious disturbance. The par- 
ticular forms which the differing views took will be 
referred to in another paper. But it may easily be 
imagined that the social and religious conditions 
acted and reacted upon each other. Let us for a 
moment try to picture social England in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

The life of Fox covers the period in which the Eng- 
land of medieval days, with habits and customs and 
institutions bequeathed by feudalism and early politi- 
cal and social conditions, changed into modern Eng- 
land. At Fox’s birth, in 1624, life was running still 
in its old grooves, and the England about which Fox 
traveled before the establishment of Quaker meet- 
ings and the organization of the sect, was a very dif- 
ferent one from that which saw his funeral procession 
of four thousand persons winding its way to Bunhill 
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Fields in 1690. One should, therefore, indicate two 
separate conditions and periods of English life, and it 
may be conyenient to take the dates 1665 and 1666 
—those respectively of the plague and the great fire 
—as the dividing line. This may at first sight seem 
to be confining ourselves too exclusively to London; 
but to an extent which we cannot now realize, Lon- 
don was England. Or rather, perhaps, there was 
London, and there was everything else outside. 

The relative position of the metropolis was far 
higher than to-day. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century London was the most populous capital of Eu- 
rope. It was more than seventeen times the size of 
Norwich and Bristol, which came next. It had but 
one commercial rival—Amsterdam. Holland, while 
all the other nations had been engaged in strife, had 
used her years of peace, when they came, in so suc- 
cessfully minding her own business, that when Eng- 
land drew a long breath at the Restoration, she found 
Holland a center of commerce and culture for the 
continent. It is by no accident that the early Quak- 
ers gravitated to Holland. Several of the pioneers 
married Dutch wives. Benjamin Furley, a leader 
among them, settled in Rotterdam, where he died, 
and a remarkable group of missionary Quakers, per- 
sonally conducted on two occasions by William Penn, 
made a tour there. There was also close intercourse 
between the Pilgrim colony that remained with Rob- 
inson in Leyden and the early Quakers. I feel sure 
that search among the Dutch archives would reveal 
much interesting material as to the Quakers in Hol- 
land, now unsuspected. 

The trade of London bore a large proportion to the 
trade of all England. London was the pride and boast 
of the Englishman, and the apple of his eye. Itisa 
temptation to linger over the description of old Lon- 
don, with its timbered houses, its picturesque and 
filthy streets, whose smells rivaled those of Cologne; 


_its diversity of color in the varied nationalities that 


jostled each other, and the jargon of tongues that 
assailed the ear; the open shop; the quaint signs 
before the house doors; the flower pots which adorned 
the pent-houses, and were admired by the passer-by, 
until the watering pot of the owner drenched his up- 
lifted head. London walls still stood, and the old 
city gates were not pulled down until 1760. Within 
the walls went on a marvelous life of trade and com- 
merce, of religious contention beyond all belief to- 
day, and, under the Stuarts, of dissipation and ex- 
travagance never excelled save in the courts of the 
Popes. And beneath it all there throbbed and 
strained a true English conscience—a thing that 
never yet has for long been silenced. 

The country began at once outside London walls, 
which, after dismissing the traveler under arches, 
where hung the rotting heads of traitors,-or even of 
innocent folk, hanged in haste upon a small pretext, 


opened upon a landscape of swamp and fen and bog, 
‘passed by roads usually traveled only on horseback 


and beset with highwaymen. The few who began to 
ride in coaches did it at the peril of their lives, and 


only set out on a long journey after making their 


were those who joined for conscience’ sake. From 
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wills and taking leave of all their family. A coach 
and six meant, not grandeur, but sheer necessity, two 
or four of the six horses being straight from the plow 
to pull the enormous vehicle. The northern house- 
holder—for it was “ out of the north,” as the phrase 
went, that Quakerism came—began his day with a 
mug of beer. Not until later do we hear of a meal 
corresponding to our breakfast. Tea and coffee, in- 
troduced in London about the middle of the céntury, 
were unheard of in the rural neighborhoods. There 
was little market gardening; potatoes, tomatoes and 
many modern vegetables were unknown, and when 
the turnip was introduced it was served raw, in slices, 
as dessert. Only the great houses had a room set 
apart for dining, and one of the first times that room 
is mentioned is in Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Knight 
of the Burning Pestle,” when Merrythought says, “ I 
never came into my dining room but at eleven and 
six o’clock. I found excellent meat and drink i’ the 
table.” (1611.) Forks were not used, but spoons; 
and there was an abundance of fine linen. Pewter 
supplied most of the tables’ needs. The wealthier 
used silver. The hall was the general gathering place 
of the family, and one may read a remarkably accu- 
rate and interesting description of the home of a 
seventeenth-century country gentleman in Sir Walter 
Besant’s novel, “For Faith and Freedom.” Swarth- 
moor, Ury, Ruscombe, Worminghurst—houses 
picturesquely and closely associated with early Quak- 
erism—each had its hall, where Quaker meetings 
were held. Farmers and agricultural laborers had 
their kitchens, and it would be pleasant to linger over 
these as the scenes of the early meetings of Friends. 
Almost daily a religious teacher or preacher came 
through the northern counties, burning with zeal. 
His weleome was usually warm (until he differed 
from his audience), and he was invited to take his 
stand upon the upturned tub, where the hastily gath- 
ered neighbors could see and hear him. It was in this 
fashion that the itinerant preacher of the seventeenth 
century went about, and very soon the Dissenter was 
known as the Tub-preacher. 

The better class of those who later on joined the 
Quakers were well educated. But, as a rule of Eliza- 
beth forbade Dissenters entering Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, it followed that no Quaker could do so, and 
hence the greater ignorance of the next generation. 
Before Charles I died Parliament held the alderman 
father of Isaac Penington; and in Bristol, Dennis 
Hollister, grandfather of Hannah Penn, was alder- 
man and justice of the peace. In the north country, 
when Quakerism arose, the mass were the common 
people. ‘‘ Poor mechanics,” said Penn, “‘ are wont 
to be God’s greatest messengers to mankind.” Traill 
says* that the northern counties of England were the 
poorest, and vice was even worse than in London. All 
men had been deeply stirred by the wave of religious 
thought and feeling that had swept over England. 
When the call came for enlistments in the army of 
the Long Parliament, the men who came forward 


* “Social England,” Volume IV, page 277. 
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1647 to the Restoration (1660) there existed that 
most extraordinary army in which as a whole, austere 
morality and the fear of God pervaded all ranks, and 
which even published a Bible of its own, a copy of 
which is in the Haverford Library. It is perfectly 
easy to understand why so many early Quaker 
preachers were recruited from the ranks of Crom- 
well’s wonderful army. This deep: religious feeling 
pervaded the nation. It caused the establishment 
of a custom in the state church, at that time Inde- 
pendent, to permit and even encourage all inquirers 
to come forward after the sermon and discuss doc- 
trinal questions, or exhort from another text from 
that used by the preacher. Hence Fox followed pre- 
cedent, as will be found he usually did, when he rose 
and preached in the “steeple house.” He was 
brought up as a child in the Episcopal Church, and 
Ann Dockwra asserts that he never interrupted the 
service of that faith. 

We have heard that the church, in its monas- 
teries, ever preserved learning. After the Refor- 
mation, education was more disseminated, and it was 
no longer the case that if’a man could read he must 
be of the clergy. In fact, the parson of a later period 
had lost his dignity, and few men of standing took 
holy orders. The clergy were regarded as rather 
plebeian, and it was not until the increase in benefices 
in the eighteenth century lured the younger sons 
of the nobility that the change came. The Puritan 
rule had placed the Episcopal clergy under a ban, 
and after the Restoration old habits for a time held 
on. The resident chaplain was merely a sort of upper 
servant. He ran errands, helped the groom, tended 
the children, and was expected to leave the table 
when the dessert or sweets came on, after asking a 
blessing upon food which he was not permitted to 
share, one cleric being told by the lady who was his 
hostess, as he helped himself to the jelly, that such 
frivolous food was not fit for one of his calling! The 
behavior of the congregations in the Episcopal 
Churches before the first half of the century had 
passed, was disgraceful. The growth of democratic 
feeling was manifesting itself in an absence of kneel- 
ing, the men sitting with hats on, and the small boys 
fighting or running about at play during sermon time. 
Sleepers in time of service—surely there is something 
familiar about the phrase !—were “ dealt. with.” In 
1640 snuff taking to excess was forbidden in church. 
In Scotland, the elders were really the police of the 
parish. 

(Continued. ) 


Sacrifice is the life-blood of service.—Alexander 
McLaren. 


It’s wonderful how much good you ean do without 
calling a meeting, if you only try.—S. S. Times. 


Religion is man’s most devout thought about the 
deepest themes and motives of life.—Henry Walen- 
stein. 
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THE “GO, PREACH” OF THE DENOMINA- 
TIONAL COLLEGE. 


BY RAYNER W. KELSEY. 


The writer has in his possession the stereotype of 
an article written by himself some time ago. He has 
been compelled by the logic of circumstances to 
change his ideas on the subject lately, and has found 
some dithculty im making the change. His ideas 
came very near to being stereotyped with his article. 
Others have no doubt had similar experiences. We 
work out a line of thought afid our ideas become stere- 
otyped. We form an opinion of a man, and our 
opinion hardens as if metal cast. We interpret a 
writing, and our interpretation is set up, iron-clad, re- 
inforced and riveted. It is one of the most natural 
tendencies in the world, but one against which we 
should always guard. 

“Go ye into all the world and preach,” is a call to 
every man that enlists under the banner of the Lord. 
It is “ marching orders” to the whole body of the 
church militant, and an individual command to every 
soldier, from captain to armor-bearer. The church 
must go and preach; every member must go and 
preach; the pastor, the teacher, the tradesman, the 
farmer; in meeting and out of meeting, in season and 
out of season; at home, abroad, in the schoolroom, in 
the shop, on the street, ‘ preach,” and “ lo, I am with 
you alway.” How the picture moves with life, how 
the call widens, how the command becomes a benedic- 
tion that sanctifies every walk of life and makes every 
work holy! George Fox felt it when he noted the 
mighty power of honest dealing in business practiced 
by early Friends, and he said: “ Then the lives of 
Friends began to preach.” Sometimes we are all able 
to cast aside the old stereotyped plate and read with 
a clearer vision the eternal command of the Master, 
and realize the breadth and depth of its meaning as 
applied to present conditions. Then again we forget; 
we think of the words as spoken to a little group of 
disciples who were to spread the story for the first 
time by word of mouth. This little group is easily 
comparable to the group of ordained ministers and 
missionaries of the present, and so our interpretation 
settles back into the old cast, and placing one insti- 
tution of the church over against another, we com- 
mit the fallacy against which the Corinthians were 
so aptly warned by Paul when he emphasized the 
truth that “now they are many members, but one 
body.” 

The denominational college is two-fold a direct 
answer to the call, “ Go, preach.” Few realize the 
opportunity offered during college years for preach- 
ing to young lives. As a rule it is during the college 
course that young people finally face the great prob- 
lem of their life activity. It is at this time that their 
attitude toward the serious duties of life is generally 
determined. Every college teacher knows what it is 


to see the frivolity of the first college year change 
slowly and beautifully into the earnest, serious quest: 


of the senior year. There are few teachers but real- 
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ize that during this crisis period, whether they wish it 
or not, they must, day by day, term after term, 
i, preach to their students. The success of this 
a “ preaching ’”’ would be a surprise to all of us if we 
4 could know how many definite decisions for Christ 
are brought about in the lives of students by the di- 


.. rect influence of their teachers. 

; Moreover, the indirect and more far-reaching re- 
sult of all this is that we are making preachers, of 
7 one kind or another; the colleges of the country are 


turning out, year after year, most effective preach- 
ers. Every man’s life is a sermon. The highly- 
trained man is sure to make his message heard. The 
kind of education determines largely the kind of mes- 
sage. . 
There is little question but that the greatest fail- 
ing of the denominational schools is that they do not 
make a more systematic effort to turn out regular can- 
didates for the pastoral and missionary field. In this 
respect the colleges are what the church makes them, 
and the church should remedy the defect at once. 
Denominational colleges did not come into exist- 
ence by chance, and the underlying need for them 
was never greater than it is to-day. The writer knows 
of several State institutions of learning that are 
prime object lessons on this point. He has had to 
seek for a professor in a saloon; he has seen invita- 
tions from faculty members to dances, card parties 
and social “ smokers’’; he has known of teachers’ 
gatherings where the refreshments served were sand- 
wiches and beer; he knows of the constant “ beer- 
busts ” by college fraternities, and receptions by the 
faculty to the students where the standard entertain- 
ment is always'a dance. It is a significant fact that 
such conditions exist in schools where the Bible is 
quoted only as a piece of secular literature, and the 
idea of it being the word of God is openly combatted 
and ridiculed. Part or all of the above conditions ex- 
ist, to the writer’s personal knowledge, in several 
State universities. It is not so bad as this in many of 
them, but the above is a clear case that explains the 
existence of colleges under the care of the Church. 
Never was there greater need than there is to-day 
for a “ guarded education.” The ordinary church 
member who subscribes to the college fund does not 
himself realize the greatness of the need which he 
is helping to supply. . He is building better than he 
knows. It must not be concluded that every student 
sent to a church school will turn out well, nor that 
every one sent to a State institution will go to the 
bad, but a test of the aggregate would amply justify 
the existence of the denominational college. If 
every church school were closed to-morrow and all 
our young people sent to the State schools, we would 
wait, perhaps, until they had finished their first year 
of work, and then we would open our own schools 
again, and the endowments subscribed would be out 
of proportion to those of the present. 
_ Weare facing a stern condition. The question be- 
fore us is not whether we shall give our young peo- 
tO Se ° ° 
ple an education. Our young people will get an edu- 
catio . People have been finding out since the morn- 
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ing of creation that a trained mind gives power in 
the struggles of life. ‘‘ Preparation ” is the watch- 
word ef the age; preparation for the trades and pro- 
fessions; preparation for the ministry and the mis- 
sion field. Immense amounts of money and much 
precious time will be spent in the future on prepara- 
tion. It will, perhaps, seem out of proportion at 
first, but it will not prove to be so in the end. The 
church does not face the question of education or 
no education, but what kind of education shall it be ? 

The answer of the Church will forever be “a 
guarded education.” It will be a hard struggle for 
academic standards are mounting high. Most of our 
church schools are far behind in this respect. They 
need to have their endowments doubled and quad- 
rupled, or their students will be at a disadvantage 
and will ultimately change to schools of better equip- 
ment. They need to have their Biblical and training 
departments strengthened to supply the need of the 
church for ministers and missionaries. And these 
weak places will be strengthened. The college is not 
an end in itself, apart from and opposed to other de- 
partments of religious work. It is a “‘ member” of 
the great body of the church, and it ought to be the 
handmaiden of all the members. It ought to be the 
training school for every department of church work, 
from which “ preachers” are sent out to “ go” into 
all the world of human activity and “ preach,” 


For TH AMERICAN FRIEND. 
CONVICTION. 


BY HARRY R. HOLE. 


The first operation of the Holy Spirit looking 
toward the redemption of a sinful being! The 
means of bringing soul and spirit to an acknowledg- 
ment of the truth. The word “ convincement,” once 
so common among Friends, but scarcely heard by the 
present rising generation, perfectly expresses the end 
sought by conviction, and the necessary antecedent of 
conversion. 

Conviction of sin is of two kinds, the one affecting 
the reason, the other the conscience. The first con- 
vinees the head, the second conquers the heart. The 
one is conviction by the weight of evidence, or pre- 
judice, while the other is by the Divine Light, the 
Spirit of Christ. Either may precede the other, order 
varying in different persons, or in the same persons at 
different times. That is, men sometimes recognize 
a spiritual need, and even seek earnestly for its sup- 
ply for a long time, before having a really deep sense 
of sin or want; while others, unwilling to acknowledge 
their real state of heart, or deceived into false rest 
by specious arguments, are convinced in their minds 
only after distress and anguish have beaten down the 
arm of rebellion or forced a flood of light upon the 
flimsy plea. 

The convincement of the mind carries with it a 
prodigious responsibility. The fact that it comes 
mediately rather than immediately argues nothing 
against its divine origin. Some lightly esteem it, 
vainly imagining that accountability only begins with 
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great emotion, and that the Creator is responsible for 
the action or inaction of their consciences. It must 
_be recognized that conscience is not the light, the 
law-giver, the teacher, but only the eye made to re- 
ceive light, the officer for kaw enforcement, the gov- 
ernor employed to see that right precepts are carried 
out. Likewise it must be remembered that they who 
resist the ordinance of God receive to themselves 


- judgment, which in this case is spiritual blindness, 
' even.as‘Jesus has said, “For judgment came I into 


- this world, that they that see not may see; and that 
they that see may become blind.” ‘To repress the 
‘conscience is fatal to its purpose, but a due consid- 
eration of duty can scarcely fail to awaken even tli 

most torpid one. Meanwhile, the assent of a thought- 


~.. ful mind is sufficient ground for the shaping of ac 


tion. The harder and colder the heart, the more need 
to disregard its silence, to turn the life resolutely into 
the right cliannel, and to pray without ceasing for a 
revival of the spiritual sense. 
_ No convietion is complete which stops with the un- 
derstanding.’ No conversion is possible apart from 
an awakening of the soul and its emotions. We are 
capable of no spiritual ascent until we have seen that 
light which shines into the inmost being; of no spirit- 
ual submission, until we have heard the commanding 
voice of Christ in the ear of the soul, and felt His 
loving hand drawing us into the way of life. But if 
these are not seen and heard and felt, it is because of 
our failure to prepare the way of the Lord, to “ give 
the more earnest heed to the things that were heard.” 
Thus feeling may increase, but knowledge imparts 
responsibility. 


MORNING MEMORIES. 


BY A.C. DIXON, 


“ Memnon” has in it the root of the word “ re- 
member,” and the legend that the statue of Memnon 


gave forth musical sounds when the sunlight fell. 


upon it may have arisen from its associations with 
the memory. Certain it is that the memories of one 
with a clear conscience and a happy heart fill the soul 
with music in the early morning. Our waking 
thoughts are often angel’s visits from the past which 
make our hearts musical with praise. 

“ Abraham gat up early in the morning to the 
place where he stood before the Lord, and looked to- 
ward Sodom and Gomorrah.” It was a sacred place, 
because there Abraham n:et God in prayer the day 
before. 

There was in Abraham the memory of sweet fellow- 
ship. If we turn back to the previous chapter, we 
‘read, “ Abraham stood before the Lord, and Abra- 
ham drew near.” The light of God’s presence did not 
repel him, but rather encouraged him to draw near 
and speak out the desires of his heart. It was a tryst 
with God, and the memory of that conversation 
caused Abraham to seek the same place in the early 
' morning. There is no better soul-exercise than this 
fellowship with God, while the mind is fresh and the 
eares of the day do not yet burden. It will pay us to 


rise an hour earlier and turn to our Bible, that God 
may speak to us, while we look up in prayer, that we 
may speak to Him. Even if we have no petitions to 
make, it is good for us just to be in the presence of 
our Father and look up into His face. 

Dr. Cuyler says that one day he heard a gentle tap 
on his study door; and, when he opened it, there stood 
his little child. Busy with sermon-making, he was 
not in a frame of mind to be interpreted; so he asked, 
rather abruptly, “ What do you want?” 


“Oh, nothing at all, papa, only just to be with — 


you.” 


Dr. Cuyler says he laid aside his sermon, took the 
child upon his lap, and had a good time of loving fel- 
lowship. He felt that any one who wanted simply to 
be with him had a right to his time, and he was glad 
to give it. The Father-heart of God delights in our 
coming into His presence just for worship and com- 
munion. 

George Miiller was in the habit of setting apart a 
certain time of each day that he might simply sit be- 
fore God and think of Him. The thoughts of God 
warmed his heart, purified his motives, and fitted him 
for the duties of the day. Every Christian should 
have a closet, the closed-up place, where he and God 
can be alone together. Such practice of the presence 
of God will nerve him for difficult duties and inspire 
him for holier service. May every sunrise find us 
thus standing before the Lord. 

As Abraham stands before God in the early morn- 
ing, his memory brings to him the joy of a wise choice 
in the past. There was a time when he and Lot must 
separate; their servants could not live together in 
peace. Abraham gave to his nephew the privilege of 
choosing the richest part of the country, and he took 
what was left. Lot chose the central plain, and 
“ pitched his tent toward Sodom.” He became a part 
of the great, wicked city, doubtless had investments 
in its solid buildings, and its wealth seemed very 
secure. 

But this morning Abraham looks toward Sodom, 
and sees the smoke of its destruction ascending. Yon- 
der are his tents, flocks and herds, very paltry and 
very temporary compared with the wealth and per- 
manence of the great city. But Abraham’s tents are 
now worth more than the solid structures of Sodom, 
and his flocks and herds are more valuable than the 
title deeds to the blocks of buildings which Lot owns. 
As Abraham stands before the Lord in the early morn- 
ing, he is grateful for the grace given him to be un- 
selfish enough to seek investment in the “ city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 
He is willing to be a nomad on earth, that he may 
have a permanent residence in heaven. He esteems 
the unseen and eternal above the seen and temporal; 
the spiritual to him is the permanent, and the ma- 
terial is the evanescent. 

Everything gained by grasping greed will, like 
Sodom, sooner or later, go up in fire and smoke; and 
every Lot who lives only for this world will find him- 
self at last without even what the world can give. 
What a striking contrast between Lot with his de- 
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graded family fleeing from his burning property, and 
Abraham, the friend of God, growing stronger and 
richer until he becomes the greatest of earth’s heroes 
and benefactors! For every Lot and every Sodom 
there comes the night; for every Abraham, the morn- 
ing. If we choose God and the way of loving sacri- 
fice which He marks out, then the hour will come 
when we shall stand in the early morning of the 
earth’s regeneration, and remember with pleasure the 
day of our choice.—The Christian Endeavor World. 
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SELFISH UNSELFISHNESS. 


“ Hallie, are those your best shoes?” The tired 
woman at the sewing machine stopped in the middle 
of a long seam to ask the question, and there was an 
anxious note in her voice. 

“Yes, they are,” admitted the girl, who was im- 
patiently flinging on her coat and hat. “ ?’m wear- 
ing them because I hate the others so—clumsy old 
things! Oh, I wish I could have enamel pumps, and 
spats to match the color of my dresses! All the girls 
do. You’ve no idea how much they dress at high 
school, sister. Silk petticoats and lovely hats—and 
then the girls make excuses to each other if they hap- 
pen to wear the same dress to school two days in suc- 
cession. I hate being poor.” 

“You look very sweet and trim, anyway,” smiled 
the patient older sister, who had worked until mid- 
night a few evenings earlier trying to make Hallie’s 
winter hat as pretty as anybody’s. 

“T need some new gloves shockingly, Laura,” was 
the answer, made while Hallie studied herself in the 
mirror. “ All the girls are wearing two-dollar gaunt- 
lets, and I’m just crazy over them.” 

Then the door closed, and Hallie was off to school. 

When she came home that afternoon, she saw her 
Aunt Elizabeth’s carriage in front of the house, and 
not being in the mood for visiting with rich relatives, 
she slipped into the side door unobserved. Aunt 
Elizabeth was just leaving, and from the sitting room 
the listening girl heard her say, distinctly: 

“ You're selfish with Hallie, Laura. You keep the 
best for yourself. The thing she really needs is a 
chance to do some of the giving up. You grow 
sweeter all the time by doing it, of course, but I’m 
sorry for Hallie! ” 

The surprised exclamation Laura had given when 
Aunt Elizabeth began turned into a happy little 
laugh at the end. 

“Oh, but, aunty,” she protested, “I sympathize 
with the way she feels about pretty things because I 
love them so myself. Why, even at my age I’ve been 
just hungry for something rich and bright this win- 
ter. One gets so tired of wearing black. And as for 
shoes, I used to be dreadfully vain of my small feet 
when papa was here to spoil me with pretty shoes. 
Besides, you know, Aunt Elizabeth ”’—and Laura’s 
voice trembled a little—‘‘ ’m all she has now. [ 
have to be father and mother both. That’s why ’m 
so thankful for this money just now.” 
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There were more farewell words, but Hallie did 
not hear them. She stood with burning cheeks and 
wet eyes, thinking hard, and when Laura Wilbur 
turned back into the sitting room she suddenly found 
herself caught and held fast in a pair of impetuous 
young arms. 


“O Hallie, you’re here! ” she cried. “ The love- 
est thing! Uncle Seymour has sent us a present of 
fifty dollars, not for a birthday or anything, just for 
love! Now you can have—” 

“I can have a beautiful, rich, wine-colored suit for 
you, you darling, darling angel! ” interrupted a chok- 
Ing voice. “ And a pair of nice shoes, and gauntlet 
gloves—for you, Laura! Oh, why didn’t I think of 


it before? No, you needn’t say a word, you precious. 


Youw’re not going to be ‘ selfish ? with me any longer. 
I won’t have it! ”’—Youth’s Companion. 
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Che Suternational Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


LESSON XI, TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1996. 


JESUS RISEN FROM THE DEAD. 
Matthew 28: 1-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT: He isrisen, even ashe said, Matt, 28: 6. 
DaiLy READINGS. 


Second-day, Twelfth mo. 10.—Jesus risen from the dead. Matt. 28 : 1-15. 
Third-day, Twelfth mo. 11.—Luke’s account. Luke 24: 1-12, 
Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 12.—The empty sepulchre. Jokn 20: 1-10. 
Fifth-day, Twelfth mo. 13.—Resurrection predicted, Luke 9: 18-22. 
Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 14.—The crucifixion. Mark 15: 25-39, 
Seventh-day, Twelfth mo, 15.—The sealed tomb. Matt.27: 62-66. 
First-day, Twelfth mo. 16.—Power over death. John 10: 11-18. 


Time.—First day of the week (Sunday), early in 
the morning. 

Place.—A garden near the place of crucifixion. 

Parallel Account.—Mark 16: 1-11; Luke 23:56 to 
24:12; John 20: 1-18. 

According to Jewish reckoning parts of days were 
reckoned as days; thus, as Christ was in the tomb 
part of Friday, the whole of Saturday, and part of 
Sunday, it would be said He was in the grave three 
days, or after three days He rose. The same usage 
was observed in speaking of years. A king who had 
reigned two years and six months would be spoken of 
as having reigned three years. It was a popular way 
of speaking, and was well understood. 

The parallel accounts should be read carefully. 

1. “ Now late on’ the Sabbath day.” R.V. Com- 
pare Mark 16: 1. Technically, the Sabbath ended 
at sunset, but little could be done till towards day- 
break. “ Mary Magdalene.” She out of whom Jesus 
had cast “seven demons.” There is nothing in Serip- 
ture to warrant the assumption that she had been an 
immoral woman. She was of the town of Magdala on 
the Sea of Galilee. “The other Mary.” Mark tells 
us that she was the mother of James. Compare Matt. 
27: 56. Mark also adds that Salome, mother of 
James and John, was present, and there may have 
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been others. ‘“‘ To see the sepulcher.’ 
it—spend some time there. 

2. “A great earthquake.” This is recorded only 
by Matthew. “ The angel.” Better, asin the R. V., 
“an angel,” a divine messengev. 

3. “ His appearance was as lightning.” R. V. 
That is, in its brightness. “Snow.” The emblem of 
purity. 

4. “The keepers,” or “ watchers.” The Roman 
guard of soldiers. ‘‘ As dead men.” Swooned, it 
would seem. 

5. The angel answered to the unspoken thought, 
of the women. As the word “ ye ” is emphatic in the 
original some have thought that it means, “ Do not 
ye, women—fear; those guards lying there may 
fear.” 

6. “ Even as he said.” Matt. 27: 63; 12: 40; 16: 
21. 

7. “Go tell His disciples.” Mark adds, “ And 
Peter.” “Into Galilee.” Compare Matt. 26: 32. 
This does not necessarily imply that there might not 
be other meetings in Jerusalem. The chief meeting 
appears to have been in Galilee. (Matt. 28: 16-20.) 

8. “ Fear,” at what they had seen; “ Joy,” at the 
announcement that He was alive. 


9. “ And behold Jesus met them.” He had, doubt- 
less, seen Mary Magdalene before. (John 20: 1, 2.) 
“All hail.” The usual salutation. It would seem 
that this incident took place while Mary Magdalene 
had gone to tell the disciples, as described in John’s 
account. 

10. ‘‘ My brethren.” The first time, so far as we 
know, that Jesus had called his disciples by this name. 
“See me.” There are ten or eleven appearances of 
our Lord recorded as having taken place during the 
forty days intervening between the resurrection and 
the ascension—the first six in Jerusalem, three in 
Galilee; one to James (1 Cor. 15: 7), place not. men- 
tioned; and the final one at the time of the ascension 
on the Mount of Olives. 

11-15. This account is peculiar to Matthew. 

11. * The chief priests.” Probably not to the 
whole Sanhedrin, but to those who had been specially 
inimical to Jesus. 
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12. Bribes were so common in those days that 
there is no inherent improbability in the account. 


13, 14. The statement as agreed upon by the Jews, 
according to Matthew, is self-destructive. (1) If 
the guards were asleep how could they know who 
took the body? (2) The disciples would not have 
dared to open the tomb with the guard there, for to 
roll away the stone would have been sure to wake 
the watchers. (3) As the disciples did not expect 
a resurrection, they would have no motive for remoy- 
ing the body. In addition to the testimony recorded 


in the New Testament to the fact of the resurrec-. 


tion, two facts are strong contributory evidence: (1) 
The existence of the Christian Church itself; and 
(2) the change from the Jewish Sabbath to the First 
day of the week as the day for public worship and 
religious ceremony. 


[Twelfth month: 
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PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. “ Fear not ye!” 

2. “ Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied Him with unholy tongue; 
She, while apostles shrank, could danger 

brave, 
Last at His cross, and earliest at His grave.” 


Christian Endeavor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH SIXTEENTH, 1906. 


WHAT TRUTH HAS CHIEFLY APPEALED TO 
YOU FROM OUR YEAR’S SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS ? 

Matt. 13: 52; Isa. 52: 13-15; 53: 1-12. 

Second-day, Twelfth mo. 10.—Objects of the scriptures. 2 Tim, 3: 14-17. 

Third-day, Twelfth mo. 11.—Christ proclaimed. John 20: 26-31. 

Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 12.—Sin rebuked. Heb. 4: 1-13. 

Fifth-day, Twelfth mo. 13.—Saints built up. 1Cor. 14: 21-28. 

Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 14.—Lives cleansed. Isa, 6: 1-9. 

Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 15.—The unchangeable word. Rey. 22: 18-21. 

The past months in our Bible School work have 
given to most of us a new study of the facts and inci- 
dents of the life of Jesus of Nazareth. The oppor- 
tunity has been afforded to read and compare the hio- 
graphical sketches furnished by three men of differ- 
ent temperaments, and having different points of 
view, and the result ought to be a more perfect 
knowledge of a brief but eventful career. ‘The posi- 
tion of Jesus in the world is confessedly unique. This 
even those who reject Him cannot deny. Their la- 
bored attacks are themselves acknowledgments of 
His greatness; for no library of learned effort is 
needed to discredit the insignificant and the common- 
place. 

But if we have gathered only facts we have missed 
the real opportunity, just as those did who received 
only physical benefit from Christ’s feeding of the 
multitude. Facts and food are needful for mind and 
body, but chronologies and historical settings do not 
nourish the spirit of man. It needs truth, The Truth 
that makes free, that establishes a rule of living, that 
makes for harmony between the life of man and the 
rectitude of the eternally righteous One who is God. 
And we have been shown glints of The Truth here 
and there—“ truths,” we call them, and if we have 
appropriated these, our year has been fruitful. 

The Synoptists, no less than John, we are sure, 
had in mind the purpose that animated the latter in 
making his record of the Life— that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in His name.” So if any has 
this year for the first time found in the Book the 
guide to the Source of life, the truth that He is a 
Redeemer is the great truth of the year. 

But for a babe to be born and not nourished is a 
brief and pitiful tragedy. And if no nourishing 
truths have come to us whose regeneration antedates 
this and other years, what must be the state of our 
spiritual health? Paul offered the Scriptures to Tim- 
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othy as a constant discipline of life, “ that the man of 
God may be complete.” If we have already attained 
to that end, we may rest; otherwise, let us press on if 
so be we may apprehend. 

Mary of Bethany speaks to us of the beauty of a 
love that forgets cost, just as the rich young ruler 
shows the danger of love being submerged by the 
valuing of the material above the spiritual. 

Peter’s God-inspired confession, “Thou art the 
Christ,” could be followed by a forgetfulness of the 
things ‘of God, and a giving over to the things of man. 
“ Watch, therefore.” 

Judas, chosen of Christ and for a time choosing 
Him, could yet betray a leader whose plans did not 
work out along the lines of his own preconceptions; 
and he chose to sacrifice his Lord rather than his own 
ideals. Have not our ideas of what God ought to do 
often hindered His work through us? 

From Jesus in the Garden we learn that God has 
always a better than man’s best—even the Perfect 
Man’s. His unerring wisdom and unwavering love 
wrought to make the Captain of our salvation per- 
fect; and the cup that the Father gives us—shall we 
not drink it? 


Missionary Department. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. |] 


“ SOME GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. 


Oscar Roberts, who has lived for a number of years 
in South Africa, sends us some glimpses of life in 
Eruwa, in the Transvaal. Eruwa is a town far back 
from the railroad, with a clay wall around it. He 
writes as follows: 


“Tt is a typical Yoruba town, one of those built 
on the hills during the slave raids. Walls of clay 
were built around the town, over the hills and across 
the valleys. Now that there are no more slave raids 
the walls are not needed. The Muhammadans who 
were the slave stealers come now to trade, and under 
their influence many of these pagans are becoming 
Muhammadans, unless they come under Christian 
influence. It is easy to see why this is the case. Pa- 
ganism cannot long stand under the influence of 
trade, to say nothing of Christian missions. The 
Muhammadans permit polygamy and the degrada- 
tion of women, require no change in the motive of 
life, requiring only that the prayers be said, the 
feasts kept and charms bought of their teachers. 

“ There are only a few Muhammadans in this town 
of about three thousand, so that the pagan worship 
houses were rebuilt. I do not know what rites they 
perform in their worship house, for these rites are 
mixed up with the secret societies, which are the 
devil’s substitute for a church there as well as at 
home. But in the compound some man will show a 
bowl in which are some beads and other things, in 
connection with which certain rites are performed, 
and cielo and goats offered in sacrifice, or yam 
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flour will be placed on a tray and certain marks traced 
in the flour, ete. In a few cases images of wood are 
used, and to these offerings are made. According to 
the natives these images will not burn, will make long 
trips in a day, and as long as they are about the house 
is safe. Their pagan rites include the dressing of a 
man in such a way that no one is supposed to know 
who he is, that he may be the representative of some 
spirit. He is followed by a crowd of men and boys, 
some of whom have drums. These manage to make 
no small racket as they visit the compounds. When 
there is the death of an adult much powder is wasted, 
as they fire their flint-lock guns to drive the spirits 
away. If a head man dies, a week or more after his 
burial his family has to furnish a feast for anybody 
who cares to come and rejoice with them, the rejoic- 
ing not being over the death, but that the death is to 
them a guarantee that a child will be sent to fill the 
place. At weddings, if they can be called such, there 
must be a feast also, to which all may come. One of 
the saddest sights is that of seventy-five or one hun- 
dred women having a dance. They move about in 
circles, calling and yelling as the drums beat, many 
of them with babies on their backs, getting almost 
wild in their excitement. The women do not smoke 
and comparatively few of the men. There would not 
be much drunkenness if the British government 
would refuse to take the blood money from the li- 
censes of the liquor trade and keep the white man’s 
liquid hell out of the place as it does in Northern 
Nigeria. ‘The work is more evenly divided between 
the men and women than in many heathen towns. 
They are by no means a dying race. 

“The people live in compounds built during slave 
times for protection from slave raiders. These com- 
pounds may be one hundred feet square or more. 
There is only one gate. ‘The outer wall is also the 
wall for their sleeping room. Six feet inside this 
outer clay wall is another wall, and between these 
are the sleeping rooms. These rooms are covered 
with cornstalks, and a cowhide or two may be used to 
close the opening which answers for a door. It is a 
marvel how they manage to live in such an airtight 
trap. They do their cooking under the projecting 
roof inside the inner wall, where the sheep and goats 
and chickens and dogs and pigeons are. Inside the 
compound is the woodpile, with its dirt; also broken 
earthen jars. It takes awhile to get accustomed to 
the odors of such a place. They do not see that such 
filth is the cause of smallpox, which claims many vic- 
tims. They gave me a place to build a hut about in 
the middle of the town, but a little distance from any 
of their compounds. 

“They are an agricultural people. Extending 
back from the beach for eighty miles or so is the 
forest belt. One picture gives a view from the 
Eruwa hill of the valley beyond where their farms 
are. Outside the forest the country reminds one of a 
South African “ geld.” From the farms the people 
earry their food and wood. The only reason they can 
give for all the unnecessary labor of this carrying is 
that their “ fathers did so.” It would not be so bad 
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if they would only break the cattle to do hauling and 
plowing. Maybe they have tried it, as they say it 
eannot be done. We bought a couple of yearling 
bulls, and the life that one of them showed when he 
broke his deerhide halter and ran away from us would 
lead one to think that he could work if he had to do 
so. The grass in that valley grows six feet high, but 
for all that the soil is not fertile. They grow cotton 
with short fiber, and spin and weave their cloth in 
their own way. One picture shows their weaving 
shed. These Yoruba people are given the first place 
for strength and ability among all the tribes along the 
coast. They lie worse than Chinamen and are quar- 
relsome in business dealings, but are not lazy and 
have wonderful possibilities, if white men will only 
truly help them. But Sabbath desecration, smoking, 
drinking, mental, moral and physical impurity are 
seen in the lives of some white men with whom they 
have to deal. In cases where there is no outward im- 
morality there is no positive teaching concerning God 
and our responsibility to Him. A godless civilization 
is always a curse to any heathen people. From a 
Bible standpoint we must take them the gospel or 
disobey Him who gave the command to do it, but we 
are in honor bound to do it anyhow, as a matter of 
mere justice, since some of our own people are such 
a curse to them. It is cowardly for us, as a people, to 
rob them of their land and its resources and then 
leave them in a degradation worse than heathendom.” 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of Tur AMERICAN FRIENDS: 


Dear Friends: My wife and I are now well started on our 
‘way to China. Leaving Buffalo, November 9th, we passed 
through a portion of Canada, where an occasional log house or 
picturesque stump fence spoke of the comparative newness of 
the country; then on through Detroit, Chicago, and the rich 
grain fields of Illinois into Iowa, where we stopped for a day of 
worship in the Friends’ meeting at the little village of Salem. 
After speaking there of our prospects, the following morning 
we resumed our journey through miles and miles of corn and 
great fields of fat cattle to the beautiful city of Denver. We 
passed through the Rockies by daylight via the Denver & Rio 
Grande. Here was the finest scenery of the trip, the Royal 
Gorge being especially grand. 


Yet even here man has left traces of his sin. As our train 
passed among a lot of hovel dwellings in a poor quarter of 
Pueblo, we noticed that the saloons were especially prominent; 
a little farther on was the Colorado State Insane Hospital; 
near Canon City the State Penitentiary, and still farther the 
State Reformatory. I thought what a sequence—a true com- 
mentary on our terrible liquor curse. 


The following day we entered the Mormon city, visited the 
great Tabernacle which seats nearly 10,000 people, and viewed 
the Temple into which none but the faithful Mormon may 
enter. An information bureau is kept open, the traveler is 
shown about with great courtesy, and no pains are spared to 
give as favorable an impression as possible of their beliefs and 
practices. Would that we might always be as earnest in pro- 
pagating truth as they are in making converts. 

An Easterner has little conception of the extent of desert 
land in the United States. In Colorado, Utah, Nevada and 
Southern California we passed mile after mile of arid land, 
sometimes without a single animal or house in sight. There- 
fore it was particularly pleasant when we descended into the 
valleys and found ourselves among the orange groyes and semi- 
tropical foliage of San Bernardino and Pasadena. 


RoBert L. SIMKIN. 
Pasadena, Cal., Eleventh month 21st, 1906. 


To the Editor of Tur AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: May I be permitted through thy columns to 
congratulate Friends in America on the statesmanlike report of 
your first general foreign missionary conference. My brother, 
Stanley Pumphrey, and myself talked and prayed over this 
great movement of Friends in America many years ago. We 
felt then that the decision now arrived at would be the right 
and natural ultimate outcome of the spontaneous zeal for work 
among the heathen that was springing up in every one of your 
yearly meetings. And now in 1906 the hope and expectation 
of many of your foremost men and women is fulfilled, and the 
student volunteers in your colleges will realize that they have 
a strong centre on which they can, through their own yearly 
meetings, rely for wise counsel and support. 


It was well worth while waiting for this united consumma- 
tion. In waiting you have achieved a great and lasting result 
that will rejoice your children’s children. While it safeguards 
the work already being carried on, it binds the work together, 
and consolidating it will result in greater future economy 
of service abroad, as well as economy of administration at 
home. The results of practical experience in the foreign field 
are intended to guide the action of the home committées. God 
not only writes his law in our hearts, but his handwriting is 
written large in the providences and current history that sur- 
round us. Thus the experience in one field is often a safeguard 
and general instruction in dealing with other fields. The mes- 
sage may take a thousand different forms, but emanates from 
one Source, and adapts itself to all conditions of men. 

I have read Article III with admiration at the sound common 
sense and good judgment that guided forty-six delegates from 
so many centres to such a united and harmonious conclusion. 
The various articles and recommendations appear well bal- 
anced to meet your need in having one Central Bureau and ex- 
perienced Executive, while providing for the rights of every 
yearly meeting. 

Thy sincere Friend, 


Henry STANLEY NEWMAN. 


Chins of Gutereat Among Ourselves. 


Eliza P. and Walter Gidley have recently moved to the new 
Friends’ settlement near Gate, Okla. 


R. Esther Smith and Cora Wildman sailed from New Orleans 
the 15th ult. to take up the missionary work in Guatemala. 


Percy Bigland is once more on this side the Atlantic. He is 
engaged in painting a portrait at Overbrook, Pa., and he will 
be in the neighborhood of Philadelphia for some time. 


John G. Kirby is now making his home with Josiah and Mar- 
garet Binford at South Hall, Friends’ University, Wichita, 
Kan., who have kindly provided for his comfort in his extreme 
loneliness. 


A new monthly meeting has been set up in Pasadena Quar- 
terly Meeting, Cal. It is to be known as Bethel Monthly 
Meeting. Olva Haworth has been chosen clerk, and Ellen Mor- 
gan, assistant clerk. 


Nathan White, of Newberg, Ore., asks us to publish the fol- 
lowing words which have been on his mind much of late: “ The 
work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of right- 
eousness quietness and assurance forever.” 


Our friend, Esther G. Frame, has been in very delicate health, 
but we are informed that she is improving, and expects soon to 
be ready to take up evangelistic work, as she has been doing 
now for many years. She feels that her recovery is in answer 
to prayer, and she wants her strength to be used in service. 


Earlham College library has just been increased by the addi- 
tion of about four thousand volumes. The private library of 
Z. Test, of Richmond, containing one thousand volumes on 
philosophical subjects, and the Joseph Elkinton library of three 
thousand volumes on various subjects, principally those per- 
taining to Friends, have been received. ; 


A number of young Friends in Kansas City have formed a 
Round Table, and are studying the early life of George Fox. 
In writing about the work, one of the members says: “ To- 
night will be the third meeting of the class, and from the in- 
terest shown in the last meeting Iam convinced that it is go- 
ing to prove very interesting and helpful to those who can find 
time to take it up.” 
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A four-weeks’ meeting recently closed at Wilkinson, Ind. 
The pastor, Charles Thornburgh, was assisted by Martilla Cox, 
from Western Yearly Meeting, and Alice Lawrence, evangelis- 
tie superintendent of Spiceland Quarterly Meeting. The meet- 
ings attracted quite a number of townspeople, and the church 
was blessed with renewed strength. Ten were definitely blessed 
and one gave up the use of tobacco. 


West Grove Quarterly Meeting was held at West Grove, Ind., 
the 23d, 24th and 25th ult. Visiting ministers present were: 
Luke Woodard and Levi Cox, and Aseph Barker, a Christian 
worker; Edmund Albertson, yearly meeting superintendent of 
Bible Schools, was also present, and gave some helpful advice. 
It was a time of great blessing. Luke Woodard’s gospel mes- 
sages of truth and love at the different sessions brought con- 
viction to many hearts. 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was held the 24th and 
25th ult. The visiting ministers present on Seventh-day were 
Allen Jay and Ira C. Johnson, who had good serviee. This was 
followed by many testimonies. George N. Hartley preached to 
an attentive audience on Sabbath. The Quarterly Meeting 
Bible School Conference was held at Fountain City on Sabbath 
afternoon. Topics of interest to Bible School workers were 
discussed, and very helpful suggestions made. 


Whittier Quarterly Meeting was held at El Modena, Cal., 
the 17th to the 19th ult. On Seventh-day morning George 
Taylor, a young English Friend now at Alimalas, delivered a 
gospel message. President Charles Tebbetts, of Whittier Col- 
lege, also spoke. Lunch was served to 140 people. The usual 
business was conducted with much unity. Prof. O. C. Albert- 
son addressed an educational meeting in the evening. Thomas 
Armstrong, superintendent of evangelistic work, delivered the 
message on First-day morning. 


Amanda Way, a veteran temperance worker, is now at the 
Ransom Home in Los Angeles, Cal. This is an excellent work, 
under the management of the W. C. T. U. of Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is a refuge for homeless women, old and young. 
At present there are eight elderly ladies, three in middle life, 
and several girls in the place. The temperance women are very 
anxious to build a small cottage for Amanda Way on the 
grounds belonging to the Ransom Home, and are soliciting 
funds for that purpose. All money sent to Stephen Bowers, 
1135 Dewey Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., will be properly applied. 


Kokomo Quarterly Meeting was held at Hazel Dell, Ind., 
Eleventh month 24th and 25th. ‘The weather was fine and the 
attendance large. There was a large amount of business, but 
it was all transacted in the spirit of love, and the meeting pro- 
nounced a great success. On Sixth-day, James A. Ellis, one of 
the local ministers, 81 years of age, preached with great unc- 
tion and power. On Seventh-day, Pliny E. Cox, of Laporte 
Meeting, and Solomon B. Woodard, superintendent of temper- 
ance in the yearly meeting, both spoke to the edification of 
those present. On Sixth-day night, Richard Haworth, of 
Kokomo, gave a missionary address on the work in Mexico. 
Solomon B. Woodard and Pliny E. Cox remained over the Sab- 
bath, and preached to large congregations. Three ministers 
were detained from the quarterly meeting on account of being 
called to funerals. 


The ministers of Western and Indiana Yearly Meetings held 
a conference at Indianapolis, Ind., last week. The subjects 
presented touched upon a number of modern questions. 
They were: “The Quaker Basis of Fellowship,’ ‘‘ Modern 
Thought,” “The Problems of a Real Quaker Pastorate,” 
“Friends and Religious Externals,” “ Essential Points of Quak- 
er Doctrine,’ “The Vital Message of Friends To-day,” and 
“The Quaker Idea of Worship in Its Relation to Music.” The 
discussions on nearly all the subjects were free and frank. 
There was considerable difference of opinion, but the spirit 
throughout was good. With true charity and open minds, 
which seemed to characterize this meeting, only good can come 
of such conferences, and doubtless others will be held in the 
near future. A correspondent says: “The discussion showed 
much thought and careful preparation. Great interest was 
manifested on the part of those in attendance to search out and 
know the truth, and the fundamental principles upon which, 
we as a church, stand. We believe that the association of the 
two yearly meetings, thus brought together, has been bene- 
ficial, and a feeling of Christian sympathy and fellowship pre- 
vailed. The welcome and kind hospitality extended on the 
part of Indianapolis Friends to those in attendance from the 
two yearly meetings deserve mention. The conference closed 
with a feeling of gratitude to our Heavenly Father for His 
blessing and manifest presence.” 
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DIED. 


BETTLES.—At the home of her son, Joseph B. Bettles, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Eleventh month 11th, 1906, Susanna G. Bettles, 
widow of the late William Bettles, in the 79th year of her age. 
This beloved friend had resided in Chicago since 1853, and had 
been a member of the monthly meeting since its organization 
in 1867. 


Fatrcuiyp.—At her bridal home in Buffalo, N. Y., Tenth 
month 13th, 1906, Laura E. Kirby Fairchild, aged 30 years. 
The deceased was the wife of E. E. Fairchild, pastor of M. E. 
Church, and only daughter of John G. and Mary H. Kirby, of 
Wichita, Kan. She was a talented, scholarly woman, and had 
been head of the department of English language and litera- 
ture at Friends’ University for seven years. She was a life- 
long member of Friends, and a loving devoted Christian from 
early childhood. A halo of radiant loveliness seemed ever to 
encircle her cheerful life as she extended a happy, helping hand 
to old and young. 


KirK.—At her residence in Knightstown, Ind., Eleventh 
month 20th, 1906, Asenith Townsend Kirk, daughter of Job and 
Phoebe Reynolds, deceased, and wife of Allen T. Kirk, aged 72 
years. She was a life member of the Society of Friends. The 
remains rest in Raysville, Ind., Cemetery. 


MENDENHALL.—At Minneapolis, Minn., Tenth month 19th, 
1906, Richard Junius Mendenhall, nearly 78 years of age. The 
deceased was son of Richard and Mary Mendenhall, and brother 
of Nereus Mendenhall, formerly well known amongst Friends 
in this country. He moved from North Carolina to Minne- 
apolis in 1856, and was married to Abby G. Swift, of West Fal- 
mouth, Mass., in 1858. Together they were actively interested 
in all philanthropic work in their home city, and were active 
and prominent members of Minneapolis Monthly Meeting from 
its organization. 


MENDENHALL.—At her home in Lexington, N. C., Eighth 
month 9th, 1906, Martha F. Mendenhall, wife of James N. 
Mendenhall, aged 56 years. She became a member of Deep: 
River Monthly Meeting by convincement in her early woman- 
hood, and was ever an exemplary member and an affectionate 
wife and mother. 


PARKER.—At the home of her brother-in-law, Pennington 
Newsom, near Elizabethtown, Ind., in the 50th year of her age, 
Marietta Parker, daughter of Phineas and Martha Parker, and 
wife of Elwood Parker, deceased. 


Witt1amMs.—At her residence, New Martinsburg, O., Eighth 
month 21st, 1906, Esther P., widow of Richard Williams, and 
daughter of Gershom and Abigail Perdue, aged over 77 years. 
She was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, and an 
earnest, practical Christian. 


Winea.—At her home in North Fairfield, Me., Eleventh month 
14th, 1906, Hannah R. Wing, wife of Paul Wing, an elder and 
lifelong member of Friends, in the 90th year of her age. Earn- 
estly devoted to the church and to the service of her Lord, she 
has passed from works to rewards. 

Wricut.—At her home, San Diego, Cal., Ninth month 14th, 
1906, Gulielma Wright, in her 66th year. The deceased, with 
her husband, were active pioneer Friends. They lived in 
Indiana, Kansas, and later in California, always doing frontier 
work. Their faithfulness sustained the meeting in San Diego 
in its early struggles. She was an elder in the meeting and a 
true mother in the church. 


The primal duties shine aloft like stars; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 
—Wordsworth. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Tue AMERICAN FRIEND from now unttl First month 
1st, 1908, for $1.00 to any one not already a subscriber. 
Address, The American Friend, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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(Continued from page 786.) 


The Pennsylvania Railroad takes up 
the policy of substituting all-steel for 
wooden passenger cars with an initial 
order for 100 coaches of the new con- 
struction. They will cost more, but they 
will last longer and will reduce the dam- 
age claims against the company from 
loss of life and injury in accidents. It is 
not, of course, to be supposed that the 
steel passenger ear will remove practi- 
cally all danger of death from collisions 
or derailments. If two trains of steel 
cars collide at any great speed some- 
thing would have to suffer, and the force 
used up in the splintering of wooden cars 
would, in the case of the steel coach, fall 
upon the passengers inside as against the 
seats of each other. But fatalities and 
injuries from the mere splintering and 
burning of wooden cars in collision 
usually form a large proportion of the 
total, and the steel car would remove this 
important element. It is becoming a 
question whether the roads should not be 
quickened into the use of steel cars by 
legislation. 


Hewitt: “Will you watch my trunk 
for a minute ?” 

Jewett: “What do you take me for, a 
chest protector ?”’—New York Press. 


NO MEDICINE 
But Change of Food Gave Final Relief. 


Most diseases start in the alimentary 
stomach and bowels. 
A great deal of our stomach and bowel 


canal 


troubles come from eating too much 
starchy and greasy food. 

The stomach does not digest any of the 
starchy food we eat—white bread, pas- 
try, potatoes, oats, ete—these things are 
digested in the small intestines, and if 
we eat too much, as most of us do, the 
organs that should digest this kind of 
food are overcome by excess of work, so 
that fermentation, indigestion, and a 
long train of ails result. 

Too much fat also is hard to digest, 
and this is changed into acids, sour stom- 
ach, belching gas, and a bloated, heavy 
feeling. : 

In these conditions a change from indi- 
gestible foods to Grape-Nuts will work 
wonders in not only relieving the distress 
but in building up a strong digestion, 
clear brain and steady nerves. A Wash. 
woman writes: 

“About five years ago I suffered with 
bad  stomach—dyspepsia, indigestion, 
constipation—caused, I know now, from 
eating starchy and greasy food. 

“T doctored for two years without any 
benefit. The doctor told me there was no 
cure for me. I could not eat anything 
without suffering severe pain in my back 
and sides, and I became discouraged. 

“A friend recommended Grape-Nuts, 
and I began to use it. In less than two 
weeks I began to feel better and inside 
of two months I was a well woman and 
have been ever since. 

“JT can eat anything I wish with pleas- 
ure. We eat Grape-Nuts and cream for 
breakfast, and are very fond of it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. “ 'There’s a rea- 
son.” 


CONFESSIONS OF A PARODIST. 


(From “Random Rhymes and Odd 
Numbers,” by Wallace Irwin. The Mac- 
millan Company. ) 


I have vandalishly parodied “The 
Raven,” 
I have written things that sounded 
like “ The Brook,” 
Banal gambols I have made with “ The 
Injun Serenade,” 
And I’ve dandled Kipling’s “ Vampire ” 
on my hook; 
But in all my dark career of evil-doing 
Certain moments of discretion I have 
shown. 
I have never tackled “ Hiawatha’s Woo- 
ing ”—- 
There are chestnuts which it’s best to 
leave alone. 


HEROES OF THE TUNNELS. 


Tunnel laborers are a high grade of 
workmen and among them are scores of 
potential heroes, although they would 
laugh if told so, says Arthur B. Reeve, 
in the World’s Work for Twelfth month. 
Every time there is a “ blow-out ” this 
fact is dramatically demonstrated. An 
example of this occurred last Sixth 
month in one of the East River tunnels. 
After a blast had been exploded, the thir- 
teen men who were working 500 feet out 
under the river and perhaps seventy-five 
feet below it hastened forward, only to 
be confronted by a rush of swirling water 
and mud. The dreaded “ blow-out ” had 
occurred. Part of the roof formed by 
the river-bed had given away and water 
was rushing in while the protecting 
“air” was rushing out. 

The lights grew dim and the tunnel 
filled with fog, as it always does under a 
“blow-out.” Stumbling and groping, the 
men turned and rushed frantically back 
to the air lock. The big air-lock was 
closed. The foreman tugged at the door 
but it did not budge. The only thing 
left to do was to scramble up to the 
small emergency lock above. The men 
were in a panic. Action must be quick 
if they were to be saved. If two men 
got wedged in the door, big enough only 
for one, a precious minute might be lost 
and with it the lives of all. 


That was just exactly what was about 
to heppen when the foreman seized a 
pick-handle lying on the floor. With this 
weapon in his resolute hands, he lined 
up the panic-stricken men and made 
them crawl one by one through the nar- 
row opening to safety. Then he crawled 
through himself, not a minute too late, 
for the water was already entering the 
lock as he banged the door leading into 
the tunnel. Safe in the lock, one of them 
not yet recovered from his fright turned 
on the valve so hard that they would all 
probably have had “the bends” if the 
heroic foreman had not stood guard over 
the valve with the pick-handle until he 
had brought the whole party out without 
the loss of a man. 


Merciful Father, I will not complain; 
I know that the sunshine shall follow the 
rain. —Joaquin Miller. 
: é 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Healthful cream of tartar, derived solely 
from grapes, refined to absolute purity, 
is the active principle of every pound 
of Royal Baking Powder. 

Hence it is that Royal Baking 
Powder renders the food remarkable 
both for its fine flavor and healthfulness. 


No alum, no phosphate— 
which are the principal ele= 
ments of the so-called cheap 
baking powders and which 
are derived from _ bones, 
rock and sulphuric acid. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


“There are a lot of folks who have 
enough piety to go to sleep on, but not 
enough to wake up by.” 


THE BEST COMBINATION AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. © 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


“Cosmopolitan,” $1.00; “World To- 
day,” $1.50; AMERICAN FRIEND, $1.50; 
total, $4.00. Our price to one address, 
$2.80. 

“Cosmopolitan,” $1.00; AMERICAN 
FRIEND, $1.50; total, $2.50. Our price to 
one address, $2.15. 

“World To-day,” $1.50; AMERICAN 
FRIEND, $1.50; total, $3.00. Our price to 
one address, $2.25. 

“American Boy,” $1.00; AMERICAN 
FRIEND, $1.50; total, $2.50. Our price to 
one address, $2.10. 
~ “ American Magazine,” $1.00; AmERI- 
CAN FRIEND, $1.50; total, $2.50. Our 
price to one address, $2.15. 

* Pictorial Review,” $1.00; AMERICAN 
FRIEND, $1.50; total, $2.50. Our price to 
one address, $2.05. 

“Harper’s Bazaar,” $1.00; AMERICAN 
FRIEND, $1.50; total, $2.50. Our price to 
one address, $2.25. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine,” $2.50; AmER- 
ICAN FRIEND, $1.50; total, $4.00. Our 
price to one address, $3.00. 

“Outing Magazine,” $3.00; “ Ainslee’s 
Magazine,” $1.50; “ World o-day,” 


$1.50; AMERICAN FRIEND, $1.50; total, — 


$7.50. Our price to one address, $4.75. 


If you want some other magazine with 
THE AMERICAN FRIEND, send list and will 
quote you prices with pleasure. 

Address National American Friend 
Club List, Cattaraugus, N. Y. 
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The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


° MUSICAL SEASICKNESS. 


In a little book of jottings called 
“Notes of a Nomad,” by W. A. Horn 
(published by Messrs. Melville & Mul- 
len), we find an extraordinary example 
-of ingenuity. He was challenged, it ap- 
pears, to write thirty lines on seasick- 
ness, with a musical term in every line; 
and here is his first stanza: 


OF PHILADELPHIA. @ffice, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders 


Surplus, belonging to apenrence aecoune not a 
capital stock . * 


Teeseniieated Third month 22, 1865. Charter Pervetual 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701,293.84 


If rolling is her crotchet 
This vessel ought to score; 

She spoils my rest, she spoils my notes, 
She spoils my répertoire. 
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WONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS. 
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is empowered by law to ee as EXECUTO 


But he improves as he goes on: 


There demi goes my dinner, 
As the ship on upper C 
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I know you'll think me very bass, 
I’ll pause till calm prevails; 
It’s all because they’ve gone and set, 


A bad falsetto sails. SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 


T. WISTAR BROWN 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 
JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
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I can not scale the dizzy mast; 
The chords are very slack; 

“Oh! how I shake; I know I shall 
B flat upon my back. 


V’ll bet a tenor that she strikes 
The bar upon the lee; 

Andante up the money, should 
She safely reach the key. 


—Academy (London). 


RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA 8. WING 


PROGRAM SHAWNEE QUARTERLY 
MEETING. 

Shawnee Quarterly Meeting and Bibli- 
cal Conference will be held at Valley 
Queen, near Tyron, Okla., from 13th to 
16th of Twelfth month, 1906. 

The third Biblical Conference of Shaw- 
nee Quarterly Meeting begins Fifth-day 
evening, Twelfth month 13th, 1906. 


SCOFFERS Devotional service, led by R. 8. Bur- 

Often Make the Staunchest Converts. nett; address, “The Judgment,” Absa- 
lom Knight. 

Sixth-day morning, 9.30 sharp. Praise 


The man who scoffs at an idea or doc- 


~trine which he does not fully understand 


has at least the courage to show where 
he stands. 

The gospel of health has many con- 
verts who formerly laughed at the idea 
that coffee and tea, for example, ever 
hurt anyone. Upon looking into the mat- 
ter seriously, often at the suggestion of a 
friend, such persons have found that 
Postum Food Coffee and a friend’s advice 
have been their salvation. 

“My sister was employed in an east- 
ern city where she had to do calculating,” 
writes an Okla. girl. “She suffered with 
headache until she was almost unfitted 
for duty. 

“Her landlady persuaded her to quit 


-coffee and use Postum, and in a few days 


she was entirely free from headache. 
She told her employer about it, and on 
trying it, he had the same experience. 
“My father and I have both suffered 
much from nervous headache since I can 
remember, but we scoffed at the idea ad- 
vanced by my sister, that coffee was the 


-eause of our trouble. 


“However, we quit coffee and began 
using Postum. Father has had but one 
headache now in four years, due to a 
-severe cold, and I have lost my head- 
‘aches and sour stomach which I am now 
-eonvinced came from coffee. 


service, led by Isaac Frazier; “ What Are 
the Essential Features of Our Message to 
the World?” lL. Clarkson Hinshaw; 
basket dinner. Afternoon session: 1.30 
p-m., prayer by Elijah D. Bradfield; 
“Did Our Lord Really Institute the 
Lord’s Supper as a Standing Ordinance 
for His Church? If so, with What De- 
sion?” Wm. Perry “Haworth; sym- 
posium, “ What Has the Gospel of Christ 
Done ‘for Me?” Eunice A. Hunt, Owen 
Mendenhall, Austin Hatcher, Dora W. 
Knight, F. A. F. Pribbenow and others. 
4.00 o’clock p.m.: Meeting for ministry 
and oversight, Charles V. Marshall, clerk. 
Evening session: A gospel temperance 
meeting, in charge of John M. Ratcliff. 

Sev enth- day morning, Twelfth month 
15th, 1906. Quarterly meeting, 10.00 
a.m.; meeting for worship, followed by 
a lunch and business meeting. Seventh- 
day night: Home and foreign missions, 
Lina B. Lunt, superintendent. 

First-day morning, 9.30. Bible School 
Conference, Rachel Ratcliff, superintend- 
ent; 11 o'clock, meeting for worship; 
First-day evening, meeting for worship. 


ONWARD. 
Thank God a man can grow! 
He is not bound 
With earthward gaze to creep along the 


THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT C. MORRIS 


JOHN B. MORGAN 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK. 


CHAIRS Rushe 


chair os 


W. BREN 
1308 N. Marshall St. 
Keystone Phone, Park 52-78 D 


Women’s 
Warm Footwear 


Want something warm, soft and 
easy in footwear either for bedroom 
or house wear? Then see these. 
Perhaps you’ll glean an idea for use- 
ful Christmas gifts among them, too 
—every woman appreciates such 
thoughtfulness : 


Felt Comfies—of firm felt, that 
will not stretch or get out of shape, 
various colors — $1.00; with bags to 
match—$1.25 and $1.50. 


Hand-Knit Slippers —in colors 
—$1.25. 


Soft Felt Slippers—with leather 
soles, made to imitate the moccasin 
patterns—$1.25. 


Felt Juliets—with fur trimming, 
various colors—$1.50 and $2.00. 


Felt Nullifiers—shaped some- 
what likea Juliet, but higher in front 


“ A cup of good hot Postum is satisfy- ground: —$1.50. 
‘ing to wf ha: I do not care to eat a Lae his beginnings be but poor and Rlecce. (ined. Kid Shoes —but- 
meal. Circumstances caused me to lo- el ton or lace, nice fortheelderly—$2.50. 


-eate in a new country and I feared I 
would not be able to get my favorite 
‘drink, Postum, but I was relieved to find 
‘that a full supply is kept here with a 
‘heavy demand for it.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,’ in pkgs. 
~““<There’s a reason.” 


Thank God a man can grow! 
The fire upon his altars. may burn dim, 
The torch he lighted may in darkness 
fail,— 
And nothing to rekindle it avail,— 
But high beyond his dull horizon’s rim, 
Arcturus and the Pleaids beckon him! 


—Florence Farle Coates, in the Atlantic. 


Quilted Satine Shoes — fleece- 
lined, laced—$1.50. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 


AND RE- 
RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, Splints, 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Caneand Rushes constantly 
on #45 at the Old Stand. We can 
work genuine or imitation rush inte 
aga 1888 


Phitadelphia 


800 
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FINANCIAL. 
OuR CUSTOMERS 


35 YEARS HAVE TESTED 


Iowa Farm Mortgages without a less 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lewa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated, Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 
per 


ent. Mortgages 


We make a specialty of loaning money for non-resi 
dents and others on Mertgages on Pittsburgh 
property. Titles guaranteed. Interest remitted 
promptly. Over 28 years experience. Refer to pro- 
prietor of this paper. Send for circular. 


JAMES W. DRAPE & COFMIPANY 
Mortgages, etc. 425 Feurth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MMIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


40% Lippincott Building, (12th and Filbert Sts., Phila. 


. § Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : 1 reetune Race 70-09 


When in want of a first-class 
Half-tone or Line Engraving 


GO TO 
COMMERCIAL PHOTG-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day schools 
classes, reading circles, etc., by Professor Carl 
Keisey, of the Universite of Pennsylvania. Five 
cents per copy at the office of the 


Young Friends’ Association Building 


Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Children’s Magazine 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Geod clean stories, many ef which are true; ai- 
traetive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puszle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For free sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia: 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


FOR PRESENTS 


Brass Desk Furnishings 


Fire Bellows 
Fire Screens 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 


1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


(ISTALS, 
Health Cereals. 
ake and Biscuit 


Perfect Breakfas 
PANSY FLOUR 
Unlike all 


Witham S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


All You Have 
Guessed 


about life insurance may 
be wrong. If you wish to 


know the truth, send for 
the ‘“‘ How and the Why.” 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Windew Skades [Made to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


It is issued free by the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


ELLWOOD HEAGC@CK, BADERTAKER 
1313 Vine Sf., Philadelphia Telephone 


By an entirely new plan, a thread of red ink running 
from Genesis to Revelation binds in one harmonious 
whole each leading topic. All the precious truths 
which lie hidden under a mass of unconnected 
matter and escape the mere Bible reader are brought 
to light and tied together. In the ‘‘International’’ 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular 
authority on Bible themes, has arranged on this plan 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special 
class but for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent people’s opinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible: 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautiful 
and complete work —“ International Christian Workers’ Bible.” Itis an 
advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for 
Christian Workers. 


LYMAN ABBOTT: This edition will be valuable to Christian Workers 
in their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual 
themes directly and immediately, and not through the medium of com- 
mentaries and theological treatises. 


REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., LL. D., Supt. Sabbath-School 
Training, Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Work: In this beau- 
tiful ‘International ’? Christian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the finest 
typography, I have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately and 
tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 
Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon those pas- 
sages which treat of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of this 
general theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible 
testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it complete in every 
instance. 

These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great 
temple of the Bible. This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath- 
school teachers, to all Y. M. C. A. members, and also to the members of 
t, Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible 
readers. 


Cc. B. BLACKALL, Zditor of Periodicals, American Baptist 
Pub’n Society: It seems to me this Bible is indispensable. It 
seems to be lacking in nothing either mechanical or otherwise 

as a practical aid. 

The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, 
Divinity Circuit, with overlapping edges; round corners, 
gold edges with red underneath. Size of page, 814x5)4 
inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type on extra 
fine paper. 


The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. 


If it does not please you, return it at our expense. If it 
does please you, remit special price. 


Published at $4.75, but for quick introduc- 


tion and for a limited time we offer it at the 
SPECIAL PRICE of $750 


Cut out the coupon opposite and mail today. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS 
1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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RIENDS are realizing as never before that their 
ae . usefulness is greatly enhanced by a clear under- 
THE RISE Seeing standing of their history and message. The 

ne demand for modern books on these subjects is increas- 


UAKE E : : 
oo > ing. The two best brief works which have yet ap- 


7. EDMUND peared are the following: 
- HARVEY 


The Rise of the Quakers 


By T. EDMUND HARVEY 


This account of THE RISE OF THE QUAKERS gives the 
important facts about the early history of the Society in a clear 
and interesting style. It is accurate in detail and comprehen- 
sive in view. The interpretation of the early message is a 
happy selection of vital truths, well put. Every friend should 
have this little book. 


l6mo,, CLOTH - - PRICE, 75c, 
This Book (Prepaid) with One Year’s Subscription, 


Both for $2.10 


' A HISTORY 
A History of the Friends in America (RRsat Sy Saegoean 
By ALLEN C. and RICHARD H. THOMAS f FRIENDS 


Tn CAR 


This work, revised by Allen C. Thomas, sketches with skill 
the early settlements of Friends in America, their sufferings, 


growth, labors and migrations. The accounts of the separa- AMERICA 
tions are impartial, and the subsequent history of the different aus 
branches is given separately. An entirely new chapter on the | | 


‘‘Latest Years’’ has been added, bringing the work up-to-date. 
Few histories have been written with more care, and few have 
more useful information, clearly stated in less space. 


“A work ... .. . . . which is likely for many days to bea 
standard text-book on the subject.’’— 7he London Friend. 


‘‘We have read it with interest. It gives evidence of much research 
and of a disposition to observe the impartiality of faithful historians.’’— 
THE FRIEND, Philadelphia. 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 
“That they all may be one.” 
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EITHER—OR. 


Most of the fierce theological battles of the world 
have grown out of the unnecessary use of “either— 
or,” when a truer view would have substituted 
“both.” The stupendous issue between the Jew and 
the Samaritan was one of these “‘either—or’’ issues. 
Hither the Jerusalem temple is the place where men 
ought to worship, or Gerizim mountain is the proper 
place. All the hate of centuries gathered round 
this “either—or.” One day a far-seeing Person with 
an insight that penetrated to the core of the issue 
substituted a “both” for their “either—or.” Wor- 
ship, He said, is not a thing of places. The spirit 
of man is as near the Spirit of God at Jerusalem as 
on Gerizim. Souls seeking God in spirit and in 
truth, may find Him at both places. In the early 
Apostolic church there arose a serious conflict over 
the issue: Is salvation by faith, or by works? Once 
more the issue was forced into a sharp “either—or.”’ 
“A man is saved by faith,’ cries one party. “A 
man is saved by works,” cries the other party. ‘“Sal- 
vation by works makes Christ’s death vain,” declares 
the faith party. ‘Salvation by faith makes life 
empty and purposeless and destroys all moral incen- 
tive,” declares the party of works. ‘“‘If faith is all, 
then one kind of works is as good as another.” Again 
there was a wise spiritual teacher who found the com- 
mon ground underneath this ‘‘either—or,’ and he 
substituted a “both” for it. Faith, he teaches, is 
not faith, unless it shows itself in works. The works 
that count in a spiritual life are the ripe fruits of 
faith. Faith and works are two sides of the same 
thing. “Ye are saved through faith and so created 
in Christ Jesus for good works.” 


We might go on and produce a volume of illus- 
trations to show how a deeper insight finds a “both” 
beneath the narrow “either—or” of parties. But 
let us come to the real situation before us now. Some 
among us are trying to force an “‘either—or” issue 
into the church to-day. “Hither Evangelical Chris- 
tianity, or modern thought,” they say. There must 
be a “great divide.” On one side is God’s cause, 
on the other the enemy’s. We are face to face, they 
tell us, with a sharp “either—or.” But such a view 
is hasty and turns out to be as unfounded as the 


“either—or” of the Jew, or of the primitive Chris- 
tian, in the foregoing cases. The truth leads us to 
a “both” in place of an “‘either—or.” 

“Modern thought” is only a method. It is not a 
fixed set of views. The modern thinker is a person 
who is consecrated to the truth. He simply declines 
to accept the ground that a thing is true because 
tradition and custom say so. He demands the privi- 
lege of seeing for himself; he believes in the value 
of investigation and search, and he goes where the 
facts lead him. But this modern thinker finds not 
less in Jesus Christ, and in the Scriptures than the 
old theologian did. He finds more. He does not 
say, “choose whether you will have truth, or Christ.” 
He says, ‘“‘see how the truth leads up into Christ, 
and is fulfilled in Him.” The honest modern 
thinker destroys no single truth of Evangelical Chris- 
tianity.. He brings the discoveries of truth—the great 
searchlight of historical study—to bear on the 
supreme realities of life, and instead of forcing a 
choice, he helps one see how marvelous, how wonder- 
ful are the ways of God, how measureless is His 
goodness. Instead of fighting against God on some 
narrow ‘‘either—or,” let the Christian of to-day 
thank God for the flood of illumination which the 
patient scholar has brought, and let him find with 
joy that he may have both truth and Christ. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


The President’s message is one of extraordinary 
length and the different parts of it are naturally of 
quite unequal value, but, taken’ as a whole, it meas- 
ures well up to what we have come to expect in 
public documents from President Roosevelt. Its 
greatest weakness is in its omissions. The tariff 
is untouched, and the gigantic system of evil—the 
traffic in intoxicants—is left in silence, as though 
it were no concern of the National Government. It 
will be possible to comment only on a few of the 
many matters treated in this communication of 25,000 
words. We do not remember any clearer, or more 
forceful words, on the crime of lynching than these 
found in the section on the “Race Problem:” 


“Where any crime committed by a member of one race 
against a member of another race is avenged in such fashion 
that it seems as if not the individual criminal, but the 
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whole race, is attacked, the result is to exasperate to the 
highest degree race feeling. There is but one safe rule in 
dealing with black men as with white men; it is the same 
rule that must be applied in dealing with rich men and poor 
men; that is, to treat each man, whatever his color, his 
creed, or his social position, with even-handed justice on 
his real worth as a man.” 

The section on “Capital and Labor” is an admir- 
able one, and whether it shapes actual legislation or 
not, it will have its educational and moral value 
upon all classes of our citizens. Here is a wholesome 
passage which is timely in the light of the last cam- 
paign: 

“To preach hatred of the rich man as such, to carry on 
a campaign of slander and invective against him, to seek 
to mislead, and inflame to madness, honest men whose lives 
are hard and who have not the kind of mental training which 
will permit them to appreciate the danger in the doctrines 
preached—all this is to commit a crime against the body poli- 
tic and to be false to every worthy principle and tradition 
of American national life.” 


Many expected a somewhat sensational passage 
on the subject of child labor, with the recommen- 
dation of a national law. The President, however, 
recognizes the difficulty under the constitution of 
dealing with matters which lie in the jurisdiction of 
the States, and he limits himself to a presentation 
of sound principles which should impress all State 
legislators. Here is the pith of what he says: 


“The horrors incident to the employment of young children 
in factories, or at work anywhere, are a blot on our civili- 
zation. It is true that each State must ultimately settle the 
question in its own way; but a thorough official investigation 
of the matter, with the results published broadcast, would 
greatly help toward arousing the public conscience and secur- 
ing unity of State action in the matter.” 


The supreme economic battle of our generation is 
over the control and regulation of corporations. The 
part of the message which deals with this subject is 
one of the most important parts of the annual docu- 
ment. We can hardly do more than give a single 
one of his hammer-stroke sentences: 


“In some method, whether by a national license law or | 


in other fashion, we must exercise, and that at an early date, 
a far more complete control than at present over these great 
corporations—a control that will among other things prevent 
the evils of excessive overcapitalization, and that will compel 
the disclosure by each big corporation of its stockholders, 
and of its properties and business, whether owned directly 
or through subsidiary or affiliated corporations. This will 
tend to put a stop to the securing of inordinate profits by 
favored individuals at the expense whether of the general 
public, the stockholders, or the wageworkers.” 


The most radical section of the message is the 
section on taxation, which includes the recommen- 
dation of a graduated income tax, and a graduated 
inheritance tax, “putting a constantly increasing 
burden on the inheritance of those swollen fortunes 
which it is certainly of no benefit to this country to 
perpetuate.” 

The part of the message most open to criticism, 
from our point of view, is the President’s lecture to 


extreme peace advocates. He always finds it difficult 
to make a recommendation looking toward peaceful 
methods of settling disputes without tacking to it 
an encomium on “just war.” 
year is full of vigor and makes it perfectly plain 
that, in spite of his services to the cause of arbi- 
tration, he yet has no sympathy with the Quaker 
attitude toward war. 


“A just war,” he says, “is in the long run far better for a 
nation’s soul than the most prosperous peace obtained by 
acquiescence in wrong or injustice. Moreover, though it is 
criminal for a nation not to prepare for war, so that it may 
escape the dreadful consequences of being defeated in war, 
yet it must always be remembered that even to be defeated 
in war may be far better than not to have fought at all.” 


ENGLAND AT THE TIME OF FOX. 


BY AMELIA M. GUMMERE. 
(Continued from last week.) 


The early seventeenth century was full of scienti- 
fic activity. Napier discovered logarithms, and Har- 
vey, the circulation of the blood. Bacon published 
his “ Novum Organum ” in 1620, and was advocating 
the experimental method to make nature give up her 
secrets, although all the time the study of the sciences 
was regarded by the populace as allied to witcheraft. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was still quoted as a conjurer and 
atheist because he countenanced chemistry. Some 
were still suspicious of teaching their sons mathe- 
matics, declining to send them to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge because there they would be taught that 
“diabolical art.” English laws against witcheraft 
had heretofore been the mildest in existence; they 
were, in fact, more foolish than cruel. In 1604 the 
laws became rigorous, and an act of James made 
many trifling tricks punishable by death. The Lan- 
cashire witch trials occurred in 1613 and 1634, and 
in 1618 two women were hanged at Lincoln for be- 
witching Lord Rosse by burying his glove! Under 
this act 70,000 persons were executed up to 1680, or 


' ten thousand a year! This was during the period of 


the growth and establishment of Quakerism. The 
extreme sanity of the sect was a great aid in the abo- 
lition of a belief in witchcraft, but no seventeenth 
century study is complete without reckoning with 
this feature. This is notably the case in New Eng- 
land. The greatest men believed in it. Erasmus, 
Bacon, all the Bishops of the Church, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Thomas Browne—every- 
body; and so late as 1750 John Wesley is saying, 
“The giving up of witchcraft is the giving up of the 
Bible! ” When medical aid was required, witchcraft, 
or at least superstitious practices, always came in. 
King James’ version of the English Bible had been 
printed in 1611, only thirteen years before the birth 
of Fox. Copies of the Bible, usually in Latin, were 
chained in the churches; occasionally an English 
translation might be found at the desk, with a man 
either engaged in reading silently, or more likely, 
reading aloud to a group of bystanders. When Fox 


The encomium this . 


ed a 
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was a youth, however, the Bible had become familiar 


to the wayfaring man, and its imagery and prophecy 
made a lasting impression. Its figures were taken | 
with the utmost literalness. All classes were perme- | 
ated with deep religious feeling, and he who preached | 
with Bible in hand, using the familiar language, | 
yet so strange, and quoting liberally, whether he 
preached in field or pulpit, was sure of a hearing. In 


| 
| 
all the humbler walks of society, spiritual experiences | 


were of absorbing interest. Even the women took to 
preaching. Quaker women were far from the first to 


preach, and many of the women of the dissenting | 
sects had accustomed the public to hear their voices. | 


Women gained at this period social position and | 


moral respect which they never lost, but it was alto- 
gether due to the power and truth of their spiritual 
convictions, and not at all to their intellectual at- 
tainments or recognition of them; and female educa- 
tion was at a deplorably low ebb. It was the ambi 


the coffee houses and taverns into the home. 


reformed the seventeenth-century homes by increas- 
ing household comforts and stimulating moral effort, 
prepared unconsciously the way for the literary 
period that came with the dawn of the eighteenth 
century. Woman’s activity in the family made home 
pleasant, and checked the coarseness and brutality 
of the earlier, more communal life, which was de- 
stroyed in the seventeenth century, the only survi- 
vals being the hunt and church-going. Dr. Simon 
Patten says that the introduction of the teapot and 
the bathtub are important elements in the civiliza- 
tion of this period, a statement which we are not pre- 
pared to deny. Bunyan tells us that he overheard 
three or four poor women, “ sitting at a door in the 
sun, and talking about the things of God,” in a way 
that showed him their knowledge of that “ Grace 
Abounding ” about which he himself wrote; they 
made him feel that his own experiences were as noth- 
ing compared with theirs. ‘“ Methought they spake 
as if joy did make them speak, they spake with such 
pleasantness of Scripture language ... that they 
were to me as if they had found a new world—as if 
they were people that dwelt alone.” 


Many of us have an idea that King Charles I and 
his court were responsible for the extravagancies of 
dress against which Quakerism rebelled. In point of 
fact, the artistic taste of that king had rescued Eng- 
land from the hideous costumes of the reign of 
James I, and brought in the most picturesque period 
in dress in all history. Queen Henrietta Maria did 
quite as much for the women. Together they killed 


the “ bombasted” or balloon-like breeches and the 
enormous farthingales, and the more elegant cos-_ 


tume familiar in Van Dyke’s portraits came in. | 


Dress was at its most ridiculous and extravagant 
pitch in the time of James I. This, for instance, was 
the dress of the Duke of Buckingham: his clothes 
were trimmed with great diamond buttons, and he 
wore a diamond hatband, cockade and earrings, with 
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“oreat and manifold” knots of pearl. At his going 
over to Paris, in 1625, he had twenty-seven suits of 
clothes made, the “richest that embroidery, lace, 
silk, velvet, gold and gems could contribute, one of 
which was a white, uncut velvet, set all over with 
diamonds, as also were his sword, girdle, hatband and 
spurs.” We have no time for a tempting digression, 
but I want to call attention to the fact that Puritan- 
ism reacted from extravagant dress quite early, and 


| that the idealized Puritan wears the pointed hat, or 


pot-hat of beaver, of James I, while William Penn, 
our Quaker ideal, wears the modified dress of Charles 
II, when the broad brim was tending to require the 
cock which it successfully retained for one hundred 
years thereafter. No finer example of the Puritan 
garb can be found than St. Gaudens’ splendid statue 
of the Puritan which stands on the south front of the 
Public Buildings in Philadelphia. This was the dress 


| of a plain man before the reign of Charles I, and was 
tion of Addison and Steele to take literature out of | 
It will | 


never be known how much the devout women who | 


worn when the Pilgrims arrived in Massachusetts in 
1620. 


Later on, whatever was the fashion was what the 
Puritan would not wear. When large ruffs were 
worn he wore the “ falling band ”—a flat linen or 
lace collar. When linen bands with delicate lace 
came in, he wore a band of the smallest. Shoes were 
very wide; his, therefore, were pointed. Colored 
stockings were the mode; his were black. Above all, 
his hair was short, and after the first encounter be- 
tween the Puritans and the Court party, in 1641, he 
was from this fact called a “ Roundhead.” Crom- 
well, however, always wore his hair long, and the 
Quakers imitated him, and not the extreme Puritans. 


So it was with the manners of the time. It had 
been bad form for a man to enter the house or sit at 
table without his hat. This is easily understood 
when, for the first time, glass was in the windows, 
and the luxury of a tight house was known. When 
Fox was a youth the French fashion was coming in 
of removing the hat, which we may be sure he would 
never have objected to in itself. But the accompani- 
ment of the removal of the hat was a bow, with an 
elaborate scrape of the foot—“ making a leg,” as it 
was called—at the same time using the most absurd 
and flattering compliments, with the plural pronoun 
addressed to one person, on all occasions of ceremony. 
Inferiors had always been addressed in the singular, 
and the country people still held to conservative 
ways. Has any one ever noticed the fact that those 
who first suffered for wearing the hat, and saying 
“thou ” to one person not a servant, were among the 
more sophisticated, and of superior wealth and sta- 
tion, nearer London, and hence more likely to offend 
polite society? Earlier offences of this kind are not 
found taking place among the country people of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. 

One word as to trade. We have seen how that of 
London was growing, and it is not without reason 
that we find most of the Quaker converts before the 
great fire were countrymen, and after that period 
discover a remarkable increase of Quakers engaged 


- 
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in trade in the metropolis, having deserted the coun- 
try. Conditions were unique. Tithes were oppres- 
sive, particularly in the provinces. The English idea 
of any social ban on trade had not then been evolved. 
The members of the great London corporations and 
the aldermen were merchants, wealthy and powerful. 
Long wars then took the men of standing, and the 
country yeoman became a squire. The squire knew 
nothing of trade, and all the non-conformist strength 
went into that calling. Later on began the move- 
ment into'the suburbs. By the time of William III 
trade was regarded as unbecoming a gentleman. 
Finally, the city merchants ceased to send their sons 
to Oxford and Cambridge; an aristocratic, new Lon- 
don, grew up in the west, and when the younger sons 
ceased to take up trade, the opportunity was seized by 
the uneducated, and the Quakers made the most of 
it. There were no fixed prices. Everybody tried to 
get the best of everybody else, and to “ cheapen”’ 
goods was a seventeenth-century phrase for going 
shopping. It was the Quaker who first gave Eng- 
land fixed prices. The Bank of England did not exist 
until 1694, and the Italians, or ‘ Lombardiers,” as 
they were called from their native place, were the 
bankers. The Jews had for many years been pro- 
scribed in London; in 1655 they were readmitted by 
Cromwell; and holding none of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury prejudice against taking money on interest, 
which came from the German Protestants, and was 
adopted by the English sects, they were the only for- 
midable rivals to the Quakers, who also had no such 
prejudice! Goldsmiths were the usual bankers; and 
“ Goldsmith’s Notes” were everywhere accepted. 
Lottery tickets were dealt in by goldsmiths. At this 
the Quakers drew the line. 

The question of Sabbatarianism was the first ocea- 
sion of open conflict between the Puritans and the 
Court on a social question. In 1618 the Puritans tri- 
umphed, when the “ Declaration of Sports” was 
withdrawn, after the Puritan clergy had refused to 
read it from the pulpit. It was reissued by Charles 
in 1633, and in 1648 it was publicly burned, when 
the sports which it encouraged for the common peo- 
ple, who could only enjoy them on Sunday, were for- 
bidden. About this time the theaters were closed, 
and the Puritan bitterness reached a climax of de- 
nunciation of all recreation of whatever sort—a point 
of view not equaled at the severest period of Quaker 
plainness. It was not until the time of the American 
Revolution that the Friends universally observed the 
Sabbath by closing their shops, and even half a cen- 
tury after that we find some who did not do so. 

In conclusion, there is one word of caution to be 
spoken. ‘To dwell only upon the attitude of extrem- 
ists in a social struggle is to caricature history. The 
strength of the Puritan party lay in the middle class, 
from which were also chiefly drawn the recruits to 
Quakerism. But both Quakerism and Puritanism in- 
cluded people of all ranks. Many of the aristocracy 
were Puritans—Lord Brooke, the Duke of Bedford, 
Earl Warwick, Lord and Lady Falkland. Not all 


Puritans talked cant and were scandalized at trifles, 
and not all the Royalists dressed like Buckingham. 


THE ART OF PRAYER. 
BY UNBEKANNT. 


It was not till I was well on in middle life that— 
although I had listened to thousands of prayers and 
uttered thousands more—I so much as knew really 
what it is to even try to pray. I had (insensibly) 
relied on comparatively prosperous circumstances and 
an elastic temperament which rebounded from ill 
fortune into comfort and hope for better fortune. So 
that when I began to have the taste of the drastic 
experiences that confront and crush, more or less, 
almost every man and woman in middle life, and 
I began to “seek after God if haply I might find 
Him,” I seemed to be talking into thin air. I was 
not aware of a listening God at all. The whole experi- 
ence was nebulous and unreal. 

At this time I had the good fortune to talk with 
a friend. He spoke as follows: “Prayer is not only 
a function of the soul, but, in a sense, an art to 
be cultivated. Concentration of a very marked kind 
is necessary; persistently, faithfully, the imagination 
must be trained; one must study the prayers of the 
ages—catch, as it were, a glad contagion of the pray- 
ing spirit. God, indeed, stands ready to be called 
upon; but to discern Him, hear Him—as it were, ~ 
see and feel Him—one needs (most of us need, at 
least) a preparation of soul discipline.” 


In my own life I will say that the first stage of 
progress made was that of coming to feel that a 
higher Power was present; knew that I spoke; heard 
my words with sympathetic attention. It was a great 
deal, a very great deal, to attain as much as this. 
It gave me an outlet, to say the least. Over and 
over again I experienced a sense of relief, exactly as 
if I had orally spoken to a companion who gave me 
attentive and kindly sympathy. And, speaking of 
this word “orally,” I believe it a good habit to con- 
sciously utter—and, I may even say, audibly utter— 
one’s prayer. It seems to give outward definiteness 
and substance to prayer. 

But in the course of time I had more marked 
experience than this. 

It is impossible, in writing for the benefit of others 
as to such very personal experiences, to be definite 
without trespassing on the inborn reserve which we 
all have as to the deeper things of our lives. 

But as much as this I will say: Times without 
number, in moments of supreme doubt, disappoint- 
ment, discouragement, happiness, a certain prayer- 
formula, which by degrees has built itself up in 
my mind, has been followed, in its utterance, by 
quick and astonishing relief. Sometimes doubt has 
been transformed into confident assurance, mental 
weakness utterly routed by strength, self-distrust 
changed into self-confidence, fear into courage, dis- 
may into confident and brightest hope. 

These transitions have sometimes come by degrees 
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—in the course, let us say, of an hour or two; at 


other times they have been instantaneous, flashing up | 


in brain and heart as if a powerful electric stroke 
_had cleared the air, even as a lightning flash will 


dispel the darkness of densest midnight, or clear | 


away grandly the murkiness of sultry August debili- 
tation. 


These experiences have been marked in the very — em, } 
_ truth that prayer really is “life’s greatest opportunity 


ratio of the emergency which occasioned the utter- 
ance of the prayer. Over and over again, they have 
come with such unexpected quickness and power that 


in justice to myself I could but rush to transcribe | 


them, that in future times of distress I should have 
them to recur to. So marked have they been at times 
that I could simply say to myself, in a tumult of 
gladness, “The age of miracles has by no means 
passed.” They have been followed often by a new 
outward strength. I could go among friends with 


cheerfulness, and buoyancy of spirit, even in those _ 
seas, winter’s might and summer’s charm. A con- 


critical hours in which outwardly there was the 


greatest cause for a very different frame of mind. | 


They have helped me through periods of bodily sick- 
ness, coming like great, glad breaths of fresh air 
after the smothering influence of an atmosphere 
charged with what was noxious. 

These momentous changes have come on the occa- 
sion of, and in close, sometimes instantaneous, 
sequence to, a prayer. In short, the “formula” 
alluded to above has become a sort of talisman ; and 
at this present writing, after a period rolling itself 
out into many months, the talisman has seldom failed, 
wholly at least, to do its magic work. 

Tn somewhat less marked way, and yet very notice- 
ably, my prayer has sometimes been followed by 
insight as to some practical matter whose solution 
sorely needed insight. It has taken the form, often, 
of a true perspective of the matters of my life— 
mountains of difficulty turning into mole-hills, and 


mole-hills of hope becoming mountainous in the scope | 
lished as an inflexible and faithful basis of expecta- 


of their reassurance. 

At times there have been results that seem to tran- 
scend the experiences enumerated here, since they 
concerned other people than myself, with whom I 


had no connection save as busy thoughts could form | 
Doubtless the disciples of the so-called “art 


a tie. 
of mental healing” will claim instances like this 


as illustrations of their own interesting creed; but 
even though there be a “telepathy” in some of its 
manifestations possible apart from one’s religious 
faith, in my own life it has been directly connected 
with, and confirmatory of, my faith as to prayer. 

I record the above as the most significant events 
of my life. 
James’s vastly interesting “Varieties of Religious 
Experience,” will recall how he, speaking as the cool 


Those who have read Professor William | 


gencies. 


philosophical observer, and noting phenomena as the — 


scientist sees them, records his belief that men and 
women have gone far to demonstrate the existence of 
an outer, greater, accessible, divine power which 
human beings may approach and reach. 
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of revelation in the Bible or recorded in the lives 
of other men, confirms this conclusion. Nothing in 
my whole life do I so much deplore as my inability 
to be continuously “obedient to the heavenly vision,” 
continuously confident that the seeming significance 
of these things is a real significance ; and correspond- 
ingly great is the gratitude that, at times at least, I 
can implicitly accept them, as illustrating this great 


and mightiest force.” 

In his search for God, which every soul is impelled 
to make when directing to Him his prayer, one is 
called back to two historical epochs—God as revealed 
in the Psalms, and as revealed in the life and words 
of Christ. 

In the Psalms we find recorded great inspirational 
moments. God stands forth in them as He is revealed 
to us in the most brilliant and magnificent phases 
of the natural world, in mountains, sunsets, stars, 


scious attempt to attain companionship with so un- 
speakably great a Being can but enlarge more or less 
the scope of one’s imagination and, in a sense, the 
scope of his life. 


In the ministry and life of Christ we learn of God 
in His affluence of good will toward us. He runs 
to meet us, as it were. Prayer becomes easy when 
we have a sense that God is searching for us more 
eagerly than we are searching for Him. We may 
speak to Him, not strenuously, but restfully. It isa 
matter of opening one’s heart to receive. Ever and 
forever we may recall the great words of Christ, “Ask, 
and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find.” 

Perhaps I cannot more appreciatively close than by 
quoting from Martineau, who rightly understood the 
modern attitude in this matter, and who greatly and 
nobly answers it, as follows :— 

“God’s rule of action in nature,” he says, “‘we 
have every reason to regard as unalterable; estab- 


tion; and, for that reason, not open to perpetual vari- 
ation on the suggestion of occasional moral contin- 
God, however, is infinite, and the laws of 
nature do not exhaust His agency. There is a bound- 
less residue of disengaged faculty beyond. Behind 
and amid all these punctualities of law abides, in 
infinite remainder, the living and unpledged spirit. 
Here He has made no rule but the everlasting rule 
of holiness, and written no pledge but the pledge of 
inextinguishable love; hence, without violated rule, 
He can individualize His regards; enter with gentle 
help, and while keeping faith with the universe, knock 
at the gate of every lonely heart.” —The Outlook. 


A COMPARISON. 
BY ROSA E. 


While in England, the past summer I found much 
pleasure and profit in studying the missionary work 


LEE. 


__ earried on by London Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
My own personal experience, apart from anything 


Placing some of this knowledge by the side of 
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the facts and figures given in the paper by Mahalah 
Jay, published in Tue American Frinnp, 11th mo. 
29d, 1906, we have the following comparison : 


English American 
Membership of Meetings .... 19,367 95,000 
Began Foreign Mission work, 
together, (Palestine) .. . 1869 A.D. 1869 A.D. 


Began Foreign Mission work, ; 
separately tui loa.tseeaeha se (India) 1874 ‘“ 
No. of missionaries, from the 
homeland, now on the field . 


(Mexico) 1871 ‘ 
120 
No. of countries entered ... 8 


Amount collected annually for 
foreign work . Sa aek 


go 
Io 


Over $150,000.00 About $70,000.00 


The above statement of work by English 
Friends includes three- countries, 17 mission- 
aries and $20,000, taken from the ~ reports | 
of foreign mission committees under the | 
Meeting for sufferings. All of the rest is under the 
Friends Foreign Mission Association. Each sepa- 


rate field has a committee which looks after its needs, 
and reports to one of the organizations mentioned 
above. 

When we see that we have about five times as 


many members as England, while their foreign work | 


is more extensive and better supported, our first 
thought is that England is a smaller country, and 
therefore, the home work is not so great as ours. 
True they do not have as much country, but they 
have 24 times as many people to the square mile 
as we, and after visiting some of the Friend’s orphan- 
ages, city mission work, and reading the reports of 
the following committees: Home-mission, Peace, Tem- 
perance, Anti-Opium, and Adult Schools, we have 
to decide that we cannot excuse ourselves on that 
ground. 

Henry Stanley Newman, who has traveled exten- 
sively in both countries, thinks that English Friends 
are not more wealthy than Friends in America, but 
said he thought the reason they gave more for the 
advancing of Christ’s Kingdom was because of better 
organization, thus agreeing with the editorial pub- 
lished in Tur American Frienp, 11th mo. Ist, 
1906. 

Should the different Yearly Meetings in America 
decide to have a Central Board for the foreign mis- 
sion work, this Board would find many helpful sug- 
gestions in a study of the code of rules which governs 
all the actions of F. F. M. A. of London Yearly 


Meeting. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
| THE WAY. TO PROSPERITY. 
| BY MATTIE COMMACK GIBSON. 

“And in every work that he began in the service 
of the house of God, and in the law, and in the 
Commandments, to seek his Lord, he did it with all 
his heart and prospered.” 

Hezekiah was one of the three good kings of Judah. 
He was a radical reformer and began his reign by 
thoroughly purging, repairing and reopening the 
Temple, which had been despoiled and neglected dur- 
ing the idolatrous reign of his father. 


4 


Hezekiah was only twenty-five years old when he 
began to reign, and as it is the way with young 
conscientious officials he threw himself heart and soul 
into everything he undertook, and met with almost 
uninterrupted success. : 

He did that which was right in the sight of Jehovah 
according to all that David, his father, had done. 

The key-note of his life is found in the one word, 
“work,” and his aim to magnify God in all that 


‘he did. 


Many people have a horror of work, hard work, 
according to a plan and purpose. They go shirking, 
shifting, trying to get rid of honest toil, trying to 
make life one continuous holiday. No wonder they 
never prosper. 

We should make up our minds very early in life 
that there is no excellence, no success without gen- 
uine, honest, downright hard work. Some one has 


_ said “that the rich are growing richer, because, as 
a rule, they work hard, live economically, and never 


go on a strike.” 

“Genius,” says Agassiz, “is nothing more or 
less than a capacity for an extraordinary degree of 
application.” 

Hezekiah had a genius for hard work. Back slid- 
ing in any good undertaking is simply going on a 
strike, and from the indifference that is shown to 
Christian efforts by many good people we may con- 
clude that they have gone on a strike, and by so 
doing, flaunt the red flag of defiance in our Father’s 
face, and say “more pay or no work,” not compre- 
hending that the very work for God is its own 
reward by bringing us into the larger life. 

Concentration of energy is a great gift. Hezekiah 
evidently did not begin a dozen things at once, and 
dissipate his energies on so many. In every work 
that he began he did just that and prospered. Fowell 
‘Buxton, said, ‘“Being a whole man to one thing at 
a time is the secret of success.” The wandering 
habit is a bad one. It breeds restlessness of mind; 
besides, one can never do one’s best work as a 
nomad. (There are more Gypsies in the world than 
travel in wagons. ) 

The world is looking for a specialist to-day. And 
he who chooses one thing at a time and bestows all 
his strength, time, talent and money upon it until 
it glows with the heat of enthusiasm, scores a victory 
and teaches the world the value of concentration. 

Hezekiah did his work with real enthusiasm, with 
all his heart, he was heart enlisted, which is a far 
better motive-power than money enlisted. No wonder 
he prospered. 

Everywhere and through all time it has been the 
men and women who have thrown themselves into 
their work, body and soul, who have moved the 
world and achieved success. This whole-hearted 
enlistment is the way to enjoy our God-given field 
of labor. It is the way to enjoy religion. It is 
the half and half people who are unhappy, and have 
no victories. 

They are too religious to enjoy sin, and too sin- 
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ful to enjoy : Weligion. 


do it with all your heart and prosper. 


PRISONERS ON A CHIMNEY. 


“ Unravel your stocking, John; begin at the toe,” 
was a sentence which every old-time schoolboy 
learned well, for it appeared in the school readers of a 
generation ago. It was the solution found by a 
quick-witted wife for the problem of rescuing her 
husband from the top of a tall chimney. 
had let down an end of a raveling she tied a piece of 
string to it and eventually sent him up a rope. Some- 
thing of the same sort happened not long ago to two 


chimney builders on Staten Island, says a writer in 
the New York Sun. 


“They were up on the top of a big new concrete 
chimney, over one hundred and sixty feet tall, and 
started to complete their job by tearing away the 
scaffolding on the inside as they worked down. There 
wgs a ladder running all the way down. The men 
stood on some planks about ten feet down from the 
top. They ripped up the planks one by one, and shot 
them down inside the shaft. The next to the last 
one, however, went a little crooked, glanced from the 
wall, hit the ladder, and in a twinkling tore several 
sections out and left the men standing on a single 
plank, six feet long and two feet wide, with no means 
of going up or down. 

“Tt was then noon, and for more than four hours 
they alternately whistled and shouted in a vain at- 
tempt to attract attention. It was nearly five o’clock 
when another workman happened to come into the 
chimney at the bottom and heard their cries. A 
crowd quickly gathered, and began to wonder what 
they could do to help. Meanwhile the prisoners had 
not been idle; they had torn their shirts to narrow 
strips and made a rope of them, and this they sent 
down the chimney slowly. 


“Firemen were soon at hand, and attached a light 
line to the cloth rope and sent it up. The chief’s idea 
was that if they threw it over the top of the chimney 
and let it down to the ground he could anchor it there 
and they could safely slide down the inside. 


“They threw it over the top, but there it stuck, 
fastened in the soft concrete, and soon they could 
neither pull it toward them nor pay it out; yet they 
dared not trust their weight on it. For some time the 
rescue was halted, but at last another rope was se- 
cured, and with the line already in hand this was 
hauled up and thrown over the chimney rim. It went 
without sticking and was secured on the outside. 


“The scaffolding that had held in place was only 
about fifty feet below the men, but they had used so 


When he | 


Learn from Hezekiah that 
‘whatever you decide to do for God and humanity, 


much of their clothing in making ropes that they | 


were both badly burned in sliding that distance. 
However, they reached ground in safety and in a few 


days were back at work again, none the worse for the | 


adventure.—Y outh’s Companion. 
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FOURTH QUARTER. 
TWELFTH MONTH 23, 1906. 


JESUS ASCENDS INTO HEAVEN. 
Luke 24: 36-53. 


GOLDEN Text.—While He blessed them, he was parted from 
them, and was received up into heaven. Luke 24: 51. 


LESSON XI. 


DAILY READINGS. 
Second- -day, Twelfth mo. 17.—Jesus ascends into heaven. Luke 
Luke 24; 
Acts 5: 


John 14: 1-11. 
a ag ae 15. 23. 


Ep es 
Phil. ae Wie 


24: 


-Bt 
gunird- -day, Twelfth mo. 18.—Scriptures explained. 


PN ok -day, Twelfth mo. 19.—Prince and Saviour. 


~ 


Fifth-day, Twelfth mo. 20.—Going to prepare. 

Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 21.—Head over all. 

Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 22.—Victorious. 

FVirst-day, Twelfth mo. 23.—Highly exalted. 

Time.—Forty days after the Resurrection. 

Place.—In Jerusalem, and on the Mount of Olives, 
not far from Bethany. 

Parallel Accounts—Mark 16:14-20; John 20: 
19-25. 

The earlier verses of the chapter and the parallel 
accounts should be read. The account in the first 
ten verses is of the fifth recorded appearance of our 
Lord after the resurrection, and it took place on 
the evening of the resurrection day. The later verses 
describe later appearances, and the ascension. 

36. ‘As they thus spake.” The disciples with whom 
Jesus had walked to Emmaus. See preceding verses. 
“Jesus, himself, stood in the midst.” John says, 
“the doors were shut for fear of the Jews.” “Peace 
be unto you.”” The usual friendly salutation among 
the Jews. 

37. “Terrified and affrighted.” The idea repeated 
for the sake of emphasis. “A spirit.” ‘A ghost.” 

38. “Why are ye troubled? and wherefore do 
reasonings arise in your head?” R. V. This shows 
that they did not expect to see him. ‘They came to 
believe in spite of their impressions. 

39. He apparently draws attention to the nail 
points, for otherwise why should these extremities 
be specially named. This verse throws light upon 
the declaration of Thomas, who was not present at 
this time. See John 20: 25. It would seem that, 
at least, until the ascension, Jesus retained his 
natural body. At that time it may have been changed 
in a moment. Compare 1 Oor. 15: 51-53. But 
the mystery of Christ’s life during the forty days 
between the resurrection and the ascension is unex- 
plained, and is doubtless beyond our comprehension, 
or it would have been explained. It lies wholly 
beyond human experience. 

41. “Believed not for joy.” A well-known psycho- 
logical possibility and experience. ‘‘Have ye here 
anything to eat?’ R. V. The objection has been 
made to this statement that if Christ was a spirit 
He could not eat physical food, and, therefore, he 
must have had an ordinary body. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a third possibility—a glorified body, capable 
of receiving food. But speculation is unwise. “And 
of a honeycomb.” These words are omitted in 
all the best manuscripts. 
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43. “Did eat before them.” This was one of the 
“infallible proofs.” Acts 1:3; John 21:12,13. A 
spirit could not eat physical food. 

44, “And he said unto them.” By comparison 
with the other accounts, it seems probable that the 
incident described in verses 36-43 ends with verse 
43, and that verse 44 begins a new paragraph. That 
is, that Luke omits mel for instance, the appear- 
ance when Thomas was present ; and goes on to a 
later appearance of Christ. ‘These are my words 
which I spake unto you,” ete. R. V. What fol- 
lows is a brief summary of Christ’s teachings between 
the resurrection and ascension. The passage is a 
difficult one, but this seems the most satisfactory 
explanation. Christ doubtless includes such teach- 
ings as are found in Luke 18: 31; Matt. 16: 21. 
“The law of Moses,”’ “the prophets, » “the Psalms.” 
This is the only place in the New Testament where 
this division is given. Elsewhere we have the “Law 
and the Prophets,” “‘the Law,” “the Prophets.” The 
“Psalms” are probably mentioned as being the most 


important book of the third great division of the | 


Hebrew’s Scriptures. 

45. “Then opened He their minds that they might 
understand the Scriptures.” R. V. It was by the 
Spirit that this could be done, for “spiritual things 
can only be spiritually discerned.” I Cor. 2: 10-13; 


Petes ter ls: 
46. “Thus it is written.” No quotation is given. 
“Suffer. . . and rise again from the dead.” The two 


essential facts—the death and resurrection of Christ. 


47. “Repentance and remission.” That is repen- 
tance unto remission of sins. There must be a 
change of attitude toward God, a change of purpose— 
a “coming to one’s self—before sins are remitted. 


in the Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘Unto all the nations.” 
Rk. V. The Gospel message is a universal one. 
“Beginning at Jerusalem.” They were to begin at 
home and go in more widening circles. Compare 
Is. 2:3; Micah 4: 2. 


48. “Witnesses.” They are to testify of what they 
have seen and heard. Compare 1 John 1: 1-4, ete. 


49. “The promise.” Here the thing promised, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Compare Luke 3: 16; Joel 
9: 28. “Tarry ye,” etc. It would be of no avail 
for them to attempt the great work without the 
clothing of spiritual power. 

50-53. The account of the ascension is given only 
here, in Acts 1, and in the appending to Mark (16: 
19, 20). ‘‘And he led them out until they were over 
against Bethany.” R. V. Again there would seem 
to be a break in the narrative, Luke omitting some 
incidents. Compare Acts 1: 1-11. It was clearly 
at the end of forty days. (Acts 1:3.) 

51. “He parted from them.” R. V. Withdraw 
from them. It is evident that a final departure is 
meant. 

52. “Great joy.” They were more satisfied that 
He was, indeed, the longed-for Messiah; their under- 
standings were opened, they understood the Scrip- 


gift of power. 


tures as never before, they felt some of the promised 


53. “Continually in the temple.” This expres- 
sion does not mean “without break,’ but whenever 
possible they were praising God in the place for pub- 
lic worship and praise. Compare Acts 2: 48; 3: 
1; 5: 21-42. 


Christian Endeanor. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH TWENTY-THIRD, 1906. 


HOW CAN WE CARRY THE CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT THROUGH 1907 ? 


Luke 2: 8-20. 
Sana -day, Twelfth mo, 17.—Christ’s birth seen from afar. 


Third-day, Twelfth mo. 18.—Its cheer foretold. Ps. 98: 1-9. 
Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 19.—‘‘Good tidings.” Isa. 40: 9-11. 
Fifth-day, Twelfth mo. 20.—Out of Bethlehem. TRS ne 1-7. 
Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 21.—Son of David. Ps. 89 

Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 22.—Sweet story of old. Matt. 1: 18-25. 


Isa. 


Ne) 


Day and night, moons that wax and wane, seasons, 
years, fading blossoms, ripened fruit, the ringed 
growth of trunk and limb, the flight of birds, the run 
of fishes, the winter sleep of the creatures of the 
wilderness, the spring-time awakening of lfe,—in 
how many ways does Nature mark the passing time! 
Our own lives move in epochs, have their crises, and 
their times of quiet waiting when they seem to move 
from the impulse of the great moments rather than 
from their own daily motive force. 

And so the world moves. Sluggish and dying it 


_ seemed as Jews and Romans, and Magi of the Kast 


watched and waited for One who should fulfill the 


ed. hopes of an age in which the old faiths had lost their 
“In His name.” ‘Repentance toward God and faith | 


hold on man, and despair had fallen upon many. 


But to the Shepherds in the field came the song of 
_ God’s supreme glory, and of peace on earth, and the 


| thankfulness of Anna? 


dawn of a new life shone from Bethlehem that should 
spread from Jerusalem, throughout “Judea ~- and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
From that day our era takes its beginning as if this 
day of the birth of hope were the birthday of a new 
world, 

Does its annual recurrence bring to us again the 
joy of the Shepherds, the spirit of adoration that 
filled the Wise Men, the peace of Simeon, and the 
Our topic speaks of the 
Christmas spirit to be carried through the year. What 
do we understand by the Christmas spirit? It is an 
encouragement to those who wish to retain it to recall 
that our fruitage springs from the life within, and 
does not depend upon outward condition, and cir- 
cumstance. The spirit of Christmas does not acquire ; 
it disseminates. It seeks not its own, but its neigh- 
bor’s good. It puts to proof the words of our Lord, 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” It dis- 
putes the world’s motto, “every man for himself,” and 
substitutes, “each for all and all for each.” It 
abolishes both “cut-throat competition,” and “oppres- 
sive combinations,” ‘and brings the golden rule of 
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love into every walk of life. And to have and show 


it, every day must be the birthday of Jesus, as Savior | 


and Lord in the soul that is being continually renewed 
in Him. 


Nothing comparable with this gift of the first | 


Christmas time can be conceived; yet the first flush 
of its sacred joy may be revived" to-day in every 
heart that will come as a child to seek the treasures 
of the kingdom, bestowed in the Well-Beloved. What 


God imparted then to the world was not to be received | 


abstractly; and though it is the world’s gift, it 
cannot primarily be held collectively. But as a 


definite person He stands at the door of individual | 


hearts and knocks,—the same Jesus for whom there 
was no room atthe inn. If He is admitted, life dates 
from that day, and the gift of the Father is ours, 
having which, we also may become dispensers of good 
cheer, in whatever way and at whatever time He may 
appoint. 


Missionary Department. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS FROM A MISSION- 
Aaa 


[The following is taken from a paper prepared 
by Sylvester Jones for the recent missionary con- 
ference at Richmond, Ind. | 

The matter of organization and equipment of 


mission stations will demand a larger share in the | 


concern of a mission board. Have good tools and 
a suitable shop, is an axiom of competent work- 
manship. A conservative board will be very slow 
in establishing a mission station when it does not 
have the means in sight with which to properly 
equip it. The facility with which a small, meagerly 
supported board can establish a new station may 
become a legitimate cause for alarm. To tempt 
God is not to have faith in Him. The cause of mis- 
sions may suffer in the entire denomination by the 
rashness of a few. Suppose a farmer should rent 
80 acres of land and hire a man at $25 per month 


and board to tend it for him, furnishing him only | 


an old double shovel plow and broken down horse 
to do it with. Suppose he should go to the village 


bank to negotiate a loan with which to meet his obli- Be far eweahas: done vsnuns. yet. 


gations for rent and wages. Do you business men 
conceive of that bank as being eager to place such 


a loan? My friends, the membership of the church | 


at large is the bank which the mission board must 
draw upon. Let it look well to its credit. 
One thing closely related to the foregoing and 


yet distinct from it, is the need of placing about | 
' to make the child feel he'is an active member much earlier 


the missionaries conditions that will enable them to 
conserve their physical health. When it is an- 
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nounced that a faithful worker, perhaps just at the | 


time of his greatest usefulness, must come home 
to rebuild a shattered constitution, or as is some- 
times the case, to linger and die, then the hearts 
of the entire church throb in Christian sympathy, 


811 
while in mission families, with choked words and 
heaving breasts, thanksgiving is offered to God 
that their own home is unstricken. At such times 
none is quicker to sympathize than the mission 
board, but they, apart from and in addition to a 
sorrowing sympathy, must not fail to take into ac- 
count its economic significance. During the years 
of preparatory service, money, perhaps thousands 
of dollars, has been spent on that missionary. He 
has proved himself faithful, but just at the time 
when they had hoped to begin to realize on the invest- 
ment, he is invalided home and the blow is nothing 
short of a calamity. 

Occasionally we see missionaries and even mis- 
sion boards that endeavor to make capital of these 
hardships. By this I mean that they endeavor to 
use them as a lever with which to lift funds for the 
use of the board. To my mind the hardships of 
the missionaries are a questionable basis upon 
which to make an appeal for mission funds. Such 
appeals may, by working upon the emotions of a 
congregation, provoke an offering of a few dollars, 
but thinking men and women will hesitate long before 
they give largely toward the support of a board 
whose policy results in half starved, malaria rid- 
den missionaries. The needs and opportunities of 
the field and the actual success of the workers make 
a far saner basis of appeal. Such an appeal pre- 
sented to a congregation instructed in missions will 
not fail to meet with a response. 


Correspondenre. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Editor AMERICAN FRIEND: 


My letter in THe AMERICAN FrriEND of Eleventh month 2oth, 
has brought to me some correspondence that seems to call for 
another letter. 

I fully realized that technically every child who was born 


| previous to the adoption of the Uniform Discipline is an 


active member. But being born one year, rather than a 
year later, or ten years later, does not change the real con- 
ditions under which the child is to be guided, or left to drift. 

If there was a real demand for a change of Discipline, and 
I think there was, why not give the child born previous 
to the adoption of the Discipline the benefit of our present 
plan, since the entire matter is an optional one, anyway, and 
no child is compelled to make a choice at any specified time, 
even if born since the adoption of the Uniform Discipline. 
“Manv. Meetings,’ as you say, may have adopted “Decision 
Day,” but of all the meetings of my personal acquaintance, 
What I am pleading for, is 
that my children, all of whom were born before the adoption 
of the Uniform Discipline, and all of whom know of the 
provision of our present Discipline, and not one of whom 
really considers himself an active member of the Society of 
Friends, as I did not, until I was past twenty-five years of 
age, shall be given the benefit of the provision of the new 
Discipline. ‘The work of the Christian Endeavor with the 
children as Juniors, and the older children in the Senior 
C. E. Society has made it possible, as it surely is desirable, 


than most of us did under the old method. 

Speaking from my own experience, I cannot believe many 
young members of our church in the recent past felt it much 
of an honor to be a birthright member. In fact, I can 
well recall when I thought it rather a thing to be ashamed 
of. So many in the Quarterly Meeting had a membership 
who seldom were seen at Meeting except on “Quarterly Sun- 
day,’ and who made no profession of religion, and whose 
life bore witness to the fact that they really had none, that 
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to simply be a member of the Society of Friends was not 
a matter of any importance, or a thing to be proud of. It 
is out of this sad personal experience, that I am sure is 
common to many of the readers of your paper, that I am 
pleading for a condition that shall make my children and 
others feel differently than we felt regarding our member- 
ship. The new method of the Uniform Discipline seems to 
me to be so wise, and to meet so many difficulties under the 
old method, that I am pleading for its immediate adoption by 
every meeting, and for every child under eighteen years of 
age, instead of waiting until a “new crop,’ born since the 
adoption of the Uniform Discipline, shall come to the age of 
“religious understanding.” I simply plead for the immediate 
adoption of a “Decision Day” by every meeting, and an 
urgent invitation to all young people to voluntarily “declare” 
themselves. When we all recognize the weakness of the 
old method, why longer leave any of our young people to 
drift into active membership participation, or drift away into 
inactive membership or out of all membership, which will 


happen to many unless at once we begin to lead and feed | 
them, by some definite method, into a definite active mem- | 
bership, and begin at once a systematic method of weeding | 
out those who show no disposition to become active members, | 
after careful effort of the proper authorities to induce them | 


to do so. f 
early experience in my own membership, and on account of 


My own deep personal interest, on account of my | 


my own boys, may make me place undue stress upon the | 


matter. But to me it seems of utmost importance to the near 
future of our church. Is the Friends Church to be of real, 


far-reaching, vital importance to the Twentieth Century, as | 


it was to the Seventeenth, and as it largely failed to be 
to the Nineteenth? If so, we must show our own children 


and the world, that when we see that we are wrong in | 
our methods in any way, we waste no time in getting right, 


and by earnestness try to atone for the mistakes of the past 
by unusual diligence now. With our necessarily few num- 
bers we must be an aggressive, earnest, positive force, or 
we shall be of little use to the world. An immense army 
may be somewhat effective, even under indifferent leadership, 
and lack of positive aggression. But a small army under 
such conditions has little effect. 
C. EK. New.in. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselves. 


> 


Nathan Ridgeway has taken up pastoral work in the meet- 
ing at Northbranch, Kansas. 


Gurney Dicks, of Fairmount, Ind., is conducting meetings 
at Lost River, Orleans, Ind. 


The Sabbath School and Meeting, at Stafford, Kas., are | 
growing slowly. The Friends there feel the need of some / 


one gifted in the ministry of song. 


Thomas Armstrong attended the Quarterly Meeting held at 
Berkeley, Cal., the 30th and 31st ult. He is doing much good 
work visiting meetings throughout the Yearly Meeting. 


A series of meetings was recently held at Whittier, Cal., 
conducted by W. Mahlon Perry and President Chas. E. 
Tebbetts. The membership was encouraging and strengthened. 


A union Thanksgiving Day service was held by the churches 
of Long Beach, Cal. Prof. A. F. Mitchell, of the’ Friend’s 
Meeting, preached the sermon. ‘The services were held in the 
large audience room of the Baptist church. 


The Friends of Glen Elder and Fairview, Mitchell County, 
Kas., held a Thanksgiving service. While the pastor was 
at the meeting some of the Friends went to his home and 
left a number of good things. Evidently our Friends in 
Northern Kansas have caught the true Thanksgiving spirit. 


Friends in Jonesboro, Ind., have enjoyed the pastoral ser- 
vice of Wm. West for two years with much satisfaction. He 
begins his third year with renewed hope and zeal. He is 
an effective speaker. His wife, Mary West, is very efficient 
in church work, and does much to aid her husband in stirring 
up the gifts of the members. 


A series of meetings at Bloomingdale, Ind., began with 
the close of the Quarterly Meeting, the 18th ult., and continued 
for two weeks under the care of the pastor, DeElla Leonard, 
assisted by Wm. J. Sayers and wife, of Winchester, Ind. 
There were several conversions and renewals, and the mem- 
bership was greatly strengthened. 


Many Friends from Whittier attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at El Modena, Cal., the 17th ult. It was an occasion 
of rich blessing, and greatly enjoyed by all. The educational 
meeting on Sixth-day evening was addressed by Prof. O. C. 
Albertson, and was a meeting calculated to awaken interest 
among the young to prepare for the very best service in 
life. Lydia Sharpless, ninety-six years old, is still interested in 
the work of the church and attends the meetings for wor- 
ship, and the missionary society. 


J. H. Douglass has just returned to Whittier, Cal., from 
a trip to San Francisco and Berkeley, stopping a few days 
at Morgan Hill, having gone to the last named place, at the 
request of the Evangelistic Board, as they are looking toward 
opening a work there. Since his return he has spent a few 
days at Whittier. He attended both morning and evening 
services on the 25th ult, and preached one of his strong, 
interesting sermons at the night meeting. Many expressions 
of praise and thanksgiving were heard from those present, 
after the sermon. 


In writing to The (Oskaloosa, Iowa) Globe, concerning 
his visit at the recent yearly meeting, President A. Rosen- 
berger, of Penn College, thus comments on the hospitality 
of Baltimore Friends: “Nowhere in the world have I 
found the Friends more cordial than at Baltimore. They 
take care of all visiting Friends in a most charming manner. 
All Friends who reside outside of Baltimore receive free 
entertainment in the homes in Baltimore. Breakfast is served 
at their homes, but lunch and dinner are taken together in 
common in a large dining room provided by the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 


Boise Valley Quarterly Meeting was held five miles west 
of Caldwell, Idaho, the 23d to 25th ult. Yearly Meeting 
Superintendent F. M. George was present, also Catharine 
Osborne and daughter Elva, ministers with minutes from 
University Monthly Meeting, Kansas. Benjamin White has 
recently moved within the limits of this meeting. A 
short series of meetings followed and resulted in a number 
of conversions and renewals, and the strengthening of the 
members. Friends here realize they are located in a field 
of great advantage and opportunity, and elsewhere in this 
paper invite the attention of Friends to the splendid open- 
ings for acquiring valuable homes. 


DIED. 


Carter.—At her home near New London, Ind., Eleventh month 
15th, 1906, Sarah J. Carter, wife of Eli Carter (deceased). 
Age 86 years. She was a member of New London Monthly 
Meeting. 


Eiis.—Near La Fayette, Kas., Eleventh month 2oth, 1906, 
Charley Oswin, son of Zimri and Lydia Ellis, in his 28th 
year. The deceased took an active part in the Christian 
Endeavor and meetings for worship. 


Hosxinson.—At Stafford, Kas., Eleventh month 25th, 1906, 
Earl Hoskinson, son of James and Pruella Hoskinson, aged 
eight years. 


Kirx.—At the home of her daughter, Hannah K. Sharp- 
less, Whittier, Cal., Eleventh month 3d, 1906. Rebecca T., 
widow of William B. Kirk, in her 84th year. She was a 
living epistle of a living Christ, and greatly beloved by all 
who knew her. 


ParKker—At the home of her sister, near Elizabethtown, 
Ind., Tenth month 27th, 1906, Marietta Parker, widow of 
Elwood Parker, age 49 years. She was a graduate of. 
Ann Arbor University and taught in the Michigan schools 
several years. She was assistant in Raisin Valley Seminary 
a number, of years, and was teaching at Plainfield Central 
Academy, Ind., when failing health caused her-to give up her 
position. 


Prearson.—Near Ingersoll, Okla., Eleventh month 23d, 1906, 
Mary E. Pearson, daughter of Asa M. and Elizabeth G. Town- 
send, and wife of Daniel Pearson, in her 58th year. The deceased 
was a birthright Friend, and an active worker in the Church 


and, Ws Cu 


Stout.—At her home, Paoli, Ind., Eleventh month 8th, Char- 
lotte T. Stout in the 8oth year of her age. She was the widow 
of John Stout, and a daughter of Eli Jones, a minister. Her 
life was one of faithful service for her Master. 


te 
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Events amd Comments. 


From the Simplified Spelling News 
and Notes, we learn that nearly 100 
daily papers, trade journals and maga- 
zines are now using simplified spelling. 
More than 1,000 business firms have 
also adopted it. The exact number 
reported up to date is 1,037, of which 279 
are in New York State, where the active 
support of the movement by John Wana- 
maker, the Dry Goods Economist and 
other well-known firms is rapidly spread- 
ing its doctrines businessward. New 
York City claims 213 of these adherents, 
and so leads the commercial list. Penn- 
sylvania is next with 94 business users; 
Ohio is third with 80; Illinois and Mas- 
sachusetts each have more than 50; 
New Jersey comes fifth with 47. 


A FRIEND’S ADVICE. 
SOMETHING WORTH LISTENING TO. 


A young Nebraska man was advised 
by a friend to eat Grape-Nuts because 
he was all run down from a spell of 
fever. He tells the story: 


“Last spring I had an attack of fever 
that left me in a very weak condition. 
I had to quit work; had no appetite, was 
nervous and discouraged. 


“A friend advised me to eat Grape- 
Nuts, but I paid no attention to him, and 
kept getting worse as time went by. 


“T took many kinds of medicine but 
none of them seemed to help me. My 
system was completely run down, my 
blood got out of order from want of 
proper food, and several very large boils 
broke out on my neck. I was so weak 
I could hardly walk. 


“One day mother ordered some Grape- 
Nuts and induced me to eat some. I felt 
better and that night rested fine. As 
I continued to use the food every day. 
I grew stronger steadily and now have 
regained my former good health. I 
would not.be without Grape-Nuts as I 
believe it is the most health-giving food 
in the world.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the book, 
“The Road to |, Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.’ 


Harvard again wins the annual debate 
from Yale. Representatives from the 
two universities have contested seven- 
teen times, out of which Harvard has 
won thirteen victories. 


A new chair, that of Social Legis- 
lation, is to be established at Columbia 
University in the fall of 1907. 
professor will be Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, now Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Zion City is to be abandoned. The 
“Restoration Host’ built up by John 
Alexander Dowie after years of stren- 


uous effort will shortly be left to its | 


creditors by Overseer Wilbur Glenn 
Voliva, who will lead his people forth 
to found another Zion. 


If National Conventions are an index 
of public opinion the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the 
people will soon be an accomplished 
fact. Another convention for discussing 


The | 


ways and means for bringing about a | 


constitutional amendment to this effect 
has just adjourned at Des Moines, Ia. 
Delegates were present from 
States. 


More than $250,000,000 worth of meat 
and dairy products will have passed out 
of the United States into the markets 
of other parts of the world in the year 
ending with the present month. ‘This 
enormous total of $250,000,000 worth of 


| meat and dairy products is made up of 


a little over $200,000,000 worth of meats, 
$35,000,000 worth of cattle, and about 
$10,000,000 worth of butter, cheese and 
milk. 


There is considerable talk now about 
a new treaty with Japan as a solution for 
our present difficulties with that nation. 
One of the provisions which is meeting 
with considerable favor among leading 
officials is the idea of the mutual ex- 
clusion of laborers from both countries. 


"But since the American laborer is not 


attracted to Japan the measure would 
practically be an act excluding Japanese 
coolies from this country. 


The war department has asked Con- 
gress for more than $6,250,000, for new 
fortifications in our Pacific possessions, 
and manv people who seem to be rational 
on nearly every other subject, are point- 
ing with alarm to the fact that our 
island possessions and even our own 
coasts are almost defenseless, as if some 
powerful warlike nation were going to 
swoop down upon us and annihilate 
property and destroy human life without 
any reason for doing so. Nearly all 
the leading thinkers of all the commer- 
cial peoples in the world realize that the 
sum total of human happiness even 
among their own people depends upon 
the thrift of all the.other peoples of the 
world, and that a wholesale destruction 
of property and life in any wealth pro- 
ducing section of the world is more or 
less suicidal in its results, and for 


selfish reasons are not inclined to bother | 


the United States, or any other nation 
as long as it deals justly with them, 
and promotes the welfare of its own 
people. 
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The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion is about to investigate the cause 
for freight car shortage in some of the 
Western States. The problem is one 
of the most difficult in railway manage- 
ment, and if the proposed investigation 
restilts in throwing light upon the proper 
solution, it will be heartily welcomed by 
both shippers and consignees. A great 
many traffic experts contend that there 
are in existence enough freight cars to 
carry all the traffic offered, and the 
statistics seem to bear out that con- 
clusion, providing there could be a 
proper ‘distribution and efficient handling 
of cars. Within the last decade, the 
freight tonnage has increased 104.9 per 
cent., while the car capacity has been 
increased 120.7 per cent. In comment- 
ing upon the subject, the Public Ledger 
says: “The contention of the railway 
men is that they have not been remiss 
in adding to equipment, and that the 
shippers are themselves to blame for 
holding cars (finding it cheaper to pay 
demurrage than warehouse charges), for 
insisting on reconsignment privileges 
and for resisting all movements. for 
pooling arrangements for the common 
use of cars by railways exchanging 
freight. As matters stand at present, 
loaded freight passes freely from one 
railway to another, and a_ practical 
pooling arrangement exists, but when it 
comes to the return of “empties” the 
trouble begins. It is currently believed 
that “empties” are only returned to the 
company owning them when there is no 
local demand for them on the foreign 
road where they happen to be, and it is 
a fact that a car which once passes 
from the rails of its own road may 
travel all over the country, and be worn 
out before it is again in its owner’s pos- 
session,” 


A happy man or woman is a better 
thing to find than a five-pound note.— 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


“God’s silences may be long, but they 
are never the silences of forgetfulness.” 
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The idea often expressed that only 
two great political parties can survive 
for any length of time finds another 
example in the formal disbandment of 
the Populist party in Kansas. During 
the early nineties they had control of 
the State government, and figured con- 
siderably in national politics. 
Simpson and Senator Pfeffer were their 
most noted representatives at Washing- 
ton. At the last election they polled 
only 1,100 votes, and they expect to 


formally disband on the 27th. This, by | 


no means, is equivalent to saying that 
the great number of independent 
thinkers in the rural districts of Kan- 
sas and elsewhere, are content to sub- 
mit to old party domination. In many 
of the counties of Kansas, last fall, inde- 
pendent candidates were elected, and 
Gov. Hoche, the Republican nominee 
was re-elected after a desperate strug- 
gle by only a small majority., The 
reason for the disbandment of a reform 
party, under circumstances seeming 
favorable to its success, is not Hard to 
find, when we realize that parties which 
rally about special issues are bound to 
be short lived, because either the suc- 
cess or the collapse of their propo- 
ganda leaves them without a winning 
platform. Issues come and go; they 
only live for a season, but the eternal 


fact that men naturally fall into two | 


great classes, due to their disposition for 
viewing all issues from opposite stand- 
points is a principle which will keep two 
great parties in existence most of the 
time in a republic. 


“PROUD AND GLAD.” 


BECAUSE MOTHER LOOKED SO WELL AFTER 
QUITTING COFFEE. 


An Ohio woman was almost distracted 
with coffee-dyspepsia and heart trouble. 

Like thousands of others, the drug in 
coffee—caffeine—was slowly but steadily 
undermining her nervous system and in- 
terfering with natural digestion of food. 

“For thirty years,’ she writes, “I have 
used coffee. Have always been sickly— 
had heart trouble and dyspepsia with 
ulcers in stomach and mouth so bad 
sometimes, I was almost distracted and 
could hardly eat a thing for a week. 

“T could not sleep from nervousness, 
and when I would lie down at night 
I’d belch up coffee and my heart would 
trouble me. At last, when I would want 
to drink coffee, it would gag me. It 
was like poison to me. I was thin—only 


weighed 125 pounds, when I quit coffee | 


and began to use Postum. 

“From the first day that belching and 
burning in my stomach stopped. 
Postum went dowm so easy and pleasant. 
I could sleep as soundly as anyone, and, 
after the first month, whenever I met 
any friends they would ask me what was 
making me so fleshy and look so well. 

“Sometimes, before I could answer 
quick enough, one of the children or my 
husband would say, ‘Why, that is what 
Postum is doing for her’-—they were all 
so proud and glad. 

“When I recommend it to anyone I 
always tell them to follow directions in 
making Postum, as it is not good to taste 
if weak, but fine when it is boiled long 
enough to get the flavor and rich brown 
color.” Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a reason.” 


Jerry | 


The | 
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All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart fromthe assets of the Company. 
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SEEING BENEATH THE SURFACE. 

“But can you explain why the strikers 
refrained from doing you any injury?’ 
asked the reporter. : 

“At the last moment,’ replied the 
strike-breaker, as he glanced furtively 
around, “they discovered that I was 
wearing a union suit.”—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


There was once a lady whose dream, 
Was to feed a black cat on whipped 
cream ; 
But the first cat she found 
Spilled the cream on the ground, 
And she fed a whipped cat on black 
cream. 
—David Starr Jordan. 


NOTICE. 
IDAHO FRIENDS. 


Wish to correspond with Friends seek- 
ing homes in the West. We have three 
Monthly Meetings and Quarterly Meet- 
ing, with a rapidly increasing member- 
ship. Are in the Boise Valley, have 
fine climate with mild winters and suited 
to growth of all tame grasses and grains. 

Alfalfa yields five co eight tons per 
acre in three cuttings per season, and 
land owned by Friends has yielded seed 
crop worth $75.10 per acre. Wheat in 
old lands has made 75 bushels per acre. 
Apples, peaches, prunes, cherries, pears 
and all small fruits and vegetables grow 
to perfection. The sugar beet industry 
is giving big profits to beet growers. 
Irrigation is the source of the great 
prosperity in the valley. 

300,000 acres of new lands under Gov- 
ernment works, now building. Some fine 
homestead lands can be secured just 
nowi by relinquishment at small cost, but 
are rapidly advancing. Are in Friends’ 
community, near Caldwell, Boise Valley 
Quarterly Meeting appointed following 
committee representing the several sec- 
tions who write correspondence: 

J. Wm. Jones, Middleton, Idaho, R. 
F. D., 1; Wm. J. Hadley, Boise, Idaho, 
R. F. D., 3; Aaron Bray, Boise, 1113 
Eastman Street; W. S. Brown, Caldwell, 
Idaho, R. F. D., 2; Benjamin Carey, 
Caldwell, Idaho, R. F. D., 2. 


DR. WM. C. STOKES 
REAL ESTATE 
130 N. Twelfth St. Philadelphia 
Factories, Mills, Commercial Buildings a speciaity 


Bell ’Phone, Filbert 3819-20 
Keystone, Race 2094-5 


Residence: 
2003 Arch Street 
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Gift Books—Special 


To give a good book is to com- 
pliment the recipient’s intellect. 
To give a beautiful book is to com- 
pliment his taste. These Books 
are both good and beautiful. The 
Great Poets—‘‘ not of an age but 
for all time ;’’ beautifully bound in 
flexible leather, full gilt edge; 
each with photogravure frontis- 
piece. Remarkably priced : 


At $1.50—published at $3.50 


Dante 
Chaucer 
Milton 
Pope 
Byron 


Burns 

Browning 

Mrs. Browning 

Matthew Arnold 

Bryant 

Scott Ingelow 

Keats Red Letter Poems 

Favorite Poems Golden Treasury 
Cambridge Book of Poetry 

Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 


Students in search of ‘‘ Class 
Presents’’ for teachers should see 
these Books. 


Cardigan Jackets, -§2.60 


For men—the gift for the out- 
doors man. Aspecially good qual- 
ity at this price—much better than 
usual. Black, in sizes 36 to 44. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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rience and amount can invest with owner. 


phia, good territory, growing better. Ex- | 
(Massachusetts. ) Care of AMERICAN FRIEND. 


The leading New England newspaper, 
elevating in its tone, democratic in the 
spirit of its editorials, and rich and 
varied in all its departments. 


The Weekly Republican presents in 


each issue a carefully edited review of . By an entirely new plan, a thread of red ink running 
all the news of the week, special atten- | from Genesis to Revelation binds in one harmonious 
tion being always paid to New England | fi, whole each leading topic. All the precious truths 
happenings. The literary features of The | 7 which lie hidden under a mass of unconnected 


Weekly Republican are of exceptional | ) matter and escape the mere Bible reader are brought 


quality and breadth. to light and tied together. In the ‘International’ 
Subscribe for The Weekly Republican 


if you want a newspaper that gives a | ee se Ch . ti W k 9 Bibl 
full, free, and impartial discussion of | eee By aries ris lan Or ers I e 


political questions, that treats all sub- 
jects from the broad platform of the 
people’s rights, and preaches a sane, 


healthy gospel of right living. Sse Three Thousand Selected Texts 


The Weekly Republican was estab- . A hea : : 
fished ngaadase The Doiby iin iteaapand The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special 


The Sunday in 1878, by Samuel Bowles | tet! m@ §@§©6class but for all who read the Scriptures. 
, a Povo Ss 


The subscription rates are, for The Prominent people’s opinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible : 
Weekly $1 a year, Daily, $8, Sunday, $2. | 


% WAAetA JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautiful 
‘ F , ‘3 i and complete work —“ International Christian Workers’ Bible.” It is an 
Send for free specimen copies. : eet advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for 
Christian Workers. 


| * LYMAN ABBOTT: This edition will be valuable to Christian Workers 

ni fe: in their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual 
themes directly and immediately, and not through the medium of com- 
mentaries and theological treatises. 


REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., LL. D., Supt. Sabbath-School 
Training, Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Work: In this beau- 
tiful “ International ’? Christian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the finest 
typography, I have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately and 

tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 
Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon those pas- 
sages which treat of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of this 
general theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible 
testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it complete in every 
instance. 
These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great 
temple of the Bible. This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath- 
school teachers, to all Y. M.C. A. members, and also to the members of 
Sew Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible 
readers. 


Cc. B. BLACKALL, Zditor of Periodicals, Sat tela i oe 
ry Pub’n Society» It seems to me this Bible is indispensable. It 
George Fox Peter Bedford seeins to be lacking in nothing either mechanical or otherwise 


Elizabeth Fry } Ey s as a practical aid. 
. The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, 
Thomas Chalkley Samuel Bowly Naety 


Divinity Circuit, with overlapping ag gt oa Brahe ge 
3 : S old edges with red underneath. ize of page, 84x54 
Francis Howgill Stephen Grellet ? : a “ies 
Joseph Bevan Braithwaite 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular 
authority on Bible themes, has arranged on this plan 


Round Table and 
History Classes 


Booklets of 
Ancient and Modern Friends 


inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type on extra 
fine paper. 


The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. 


If it does not please you, return it at our expense. If it 
/ does please you, remit special price. 


Paper Covers, Five Cents Each 


FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT 
COMMITTEE 


51 Fifth Avenue New York 


Published at $4.75, but for quick introduc- 


tion and for a limited time we offer it at the 
SPECIAL PRICE of 2.50 


Cut out the coupon opposite and mail today. 
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lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


Incredible 


Isn't it incredible that we could serve hundreds of investors 
for thirty-one years without loss or complaint, and fail to 
satisfy you? 

This unbroken success is founded on conservatism. We 
predicate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
mortgages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and — 
MIMEOGRAPHING. . Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


40? Lippincott Building, ‘12th and Filbert Sts., Phiia, 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones :} Kavetone Race 70-09 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day 
schools,classes, reading circles, ete., by Professor 
Carl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Five cents per copy at the office of the 


Young Friends’ Association Building 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Good, clean stories, many of which are true, at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
*Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 
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Brass Desk Furnishings 


FIRE BELLOWS 
FIRE SCREENS 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 
1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The cost of inserting a one-inch ad- 
vertisement in ‘““The American Friend” 
is only $12.74 for three months, $21.84 
for six months, or $36.40 for a year, 
inserted every week. Correspondence 
with advertisers is solicited. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The House Founded On A Rock 


Shall stand. Build your fortunes on the rock foundation of Life Insurance. It has shielded 
thousands from want, educated thousands of young men and women, and started them 


in business. 


your age. Address Dept. 67 


Write to-day for information of Policies, with Rates and Benefits at 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


Office at Newark, N. J. 


The extensive business of The Prudential requires in these home office buildings alone, the 


| The buildings pictured above are ow med and occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company of America, as its oe | 


services of over two thousand employees. 


William S. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 
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Decorations 
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902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine St., Philadelphia 


Telephone 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes 
to boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms 
all light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; tele- 
phone service. Send for Booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 
AND RE- 
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HOW HE LIVED. 


So he died for his faith. That is fine— 
More than most of us do. 
But stay! Can you add to that line 
That. he lived for it, too? 
ton 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim— 

From bravado, passion or pride; 
Was it hard for him? 


But to live; every day to live out 
All the truth, that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt— 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 

Then we'll talk of the life that he led— 
Never mind how he died. 


—Ernest Crosby in ‘‘ Swords and Plowshares.’’ 
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RIENDS are realizing as never before that their 
ee A ea ie OS ote usefulness is greatly enhanced by a clear under- 
THE ae pee ar standing of their history and message. The 

© demand for modern books on these subjects is increas- 
ing. The two best brief works which have yet ap- 
peared are the following: 


The Rise of the Quakers 


By T. EDMUND HARVEY 


This account of THE RISE OF THE QUAKERS gives the 
important facts about the early history of the Society in a clear 
and interesting style. It is accurate in detail and comprehen- 
sive in view. The interpretation of the early message is a 
happy selection of vital truths, well put. Every friend should 
have this little book. 
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the early settlements of Friends in America, their sufferings, (iia 

growth, labors and migrations. The accounts of the separa- 
tions are impartial, and the subsequent history of the different 
branches is given separately. An entirely new chapter on the 
“Latest Years’’ has been added, bringing the work up-to-date. 
Few histories have been written with more care, and few have 
more useful information, clearly stated in less space. 


“A work . . which is likely for many days to bea 
standard text-book on the subject. The London Friend. 
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and of a disposition to observe the impartiality of faithful historians.’’— 
THE FRIEND, Philadelphia. 
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THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE. 


The earliest Christmas message has been preserved 
for us in a song of surpassing beauty (Luke II: 14). 
The two chief notes in this ancient song are rapturous 
praise to God, and a forecast of a new world—a 
world of peace and good-will. More than nineteen 
hundred years have come and gone since the birth 
of the child who called forth that message—years of 
mingled good and evil, years strangely streaked with 
light and dark. The peace which the song heralded 
has miscarried somewhere, and the good-will which 
throbs so joyously in the anthem is missed among 
actual men. The earth is still a checker-board, with 
white patches and dark patches, and not the “new 
earth” which eager hearts anticipated, covered with 
righteousness as the water covers the sea. 

What then? Was the ancient song a false note? 
Was the herald’s forecast an empty word? Did the 
eastern sky light up only for a happy moment? Or 


is there a permanent message, growing in meaning as 
the world grows old? We do not hear angels in the 
sky to-day. No sudden news breaks on our listening 
ears. But the message is greater, not less, with each 
new Christmas morning. The reality of the Divine 
sunrise is more and more unmistakable. That dawn- 
ing faith in a world of peace and good-will has waxed, 
not waned. 


What are the chief notes in the Christmas message 
of 1906? What are our human lips doing to expand 
the song of nineteen centuries ago? We are saying 
in every country on the globe that there is a heavenly 
Father. The tiny seed of faith in Divine Fatherhood 
has grown until the prayer of confidence now rises in 
all lands, and men of all colors and tongues say “Abba, 
Father.” The growing knowledge of the love of God 
is slowly bringing to an end brutal, bloody sacrifices. 
The human heart is finding a way of access to God 
without the blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes 
of an heifer. This knowledge is growing because the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ is growing, and because 
men are coming to God through Him. 

Not only is the Jesus-Christness of God permeat- 
ing the thoughts of men, a consciousness of the real 
presence of God is also growing. We are coming 
nearer all the time to a pentecost kind of Christianity. 


_ Men in our generation of all denominations are pro- 


claiming the spiritual nature of God. He is con- 


| ceived no longer as an absentee Being, far. away in 


_ some “holy place. 


the heavens, or at best coming at rare seasons into 
” He is the Life of our lives, the 
Ground of our being, the Spirit in whom we live, and 
It is our main business here in the 
world to become habitations of the Spirit, living mem- 
bers of His temporal body, and we are discovering the 
open secret of it. 

_ And that note of peace and good-will is gathering 
volume. 


move, and are. 


It is not now the message of one solitary 
spot of the earth alone, it is the real hope of millions. 
Evils die slowly, hate is hard to cure, the hereditary 
impulses are not easily weeded out, but, nevertheless, 
the spirit of Christ has conquered in multitudes of 
We are learning to love each other, and to 
propagate the spirit of brotherhood, and just as fast 
as Christ comes into us the new earth is being realized. 
Yes, the world is still white and black, still a world 
of mingled good and evil, but on this new Christmas, 
let us give glory to Him in the highest for the beauti- 
ful streaks of white, for the golden threads of good 
woven in everywhere, and let us still believe in our 
Father, and in a coming world of peace and good-will. 


lives. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We note with satisfaction the work being done by 
The Friends’ Press Association, of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting (Park fer The Association is con- 
ducting a campaign of education for the suppression 
of objectionable matter from newspapers. The chair- 
man of the Association in a recent circular writes 
in this optimistic fashion: 

“We believe that the time is not far distant, when 
no prominent editor will note crime in detail, and 
when all will be willing to eliminate from the 
columns of their papers, pictorial, personal and 
medical advertisements, through the suggestions of 
which many lives are wrecked. 

“We feel that the world is growing better along 
purity lines, and that one of the greatest factors in 
bringing about this desirable change is the press, 
which wields so great a power in home and State.” 
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We have occasionally referred to the Friends’ His- For THe AMERICAN FRrEenp. 
torical Society of Philadelphia. The publication of AN OLD “BOOK OF MEETINGS.” 
the first number of the Bulletin of this society calls | — BY JONATHAN M. STEERE. 


for special notice. It is a publication of decided Reference has several times been made in Tur 
value. It contains a list of about two hundred mem- | Ayerican FrRrenp to the “Little Book of Meetings,” 
bers, and its president, in his introductory remarks, | published about a year ago, giving information about 
expresses the wish that this list might be swollen to | the particular meetings composing Philadelphia 


a thousand. The object of the Society is the collec- een eee peste Huidbprepaenna 
! Pais ala: 5. o those who were actively engaged in preparing 
tion of manuscripts and other historical material hav the book, as well as to many others who have used 


ing a bearing on Quakerism. This first number of | 3; and found it of so much value, it may, perhaps, 
the Bulletin contains two important articles—one by | be interesting to know that a somewhat similar book 
Amelia M. Gummere on “An International Chess | was issued about New England Yearly Meeting, in 
Party,” and one by Joshua L. Baily on “The Pro- | 18386. It is a very neatly printed little pamphlet, 
containing thirty-six pages, and it bears the title, 
r : Ane ’ 
Philadelphia.” The Bulletin is furnished free to | ¢~ mie Saree to es 
members, and is sold post-paid, for 35 cents. Allcom- | of which it is composed.” 

munications should be addressed to Albert T. Bell, Following the introduction, which explains briefly 
secretary, Atlantic City, N. J. The formation of the object of the book, there is a four-page account 
of the beginnings of Quakerism in New England. 
Then is given a little sketch of each quarterly meet- 
ay : ing, the date of its establishment, the time and place 
Society of Friends. of holding it and the names of its constituent monthly 
meetings. After this come the monthly and the 
preparative, and any other meetings with the number 


No one, on reading President Roosevelt’s last | of families, as well as the total membership of each 
particular meeting, and such general information 


annual message, would have guessed that he was | a 

as seemed pertinent. 
the foremost advocate of Peace in the world! And) 4 summary is added showing the total membership 
yet the publication of the message was almost imme- | of the yearly meeting by quarterly meetings, and a 
diately followed by the announcement that the Nobel | digest regarding the education of the children. The 


Peace Prize of $40,000 had been conferred upon | general subject of education was before the yearly 
meeting of 1834, when a number of queries were 


addressed to the meetings, and statistics gathered 
“ | apparently in much the same manner as is now the 
Peace. The award is based largely upon the Presi- | e¢ustom in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Those fig- 
dent’s great service in bringing the Russo-Japanese | ures reveal the interesting fact that in 1835 there 
war to a close, and it is the general verdict that the | were, beside the Yearly Meeting Boarding School, at 
award is wisely and justly made. _ Providence, three Preparative Meeting Schools, one 
; | Monthly Meeting and twenty-seven “Family” Schools. 
It is, however, an illustration of the surprises of | A beautifully prepared map is included in the 


| 


history. It was this man, that has won the Nobel | volume which shows where all the meetings of the 


Peace Prize, who wrote in his “Life of Thomas Ben- | Yearly meeting are held, and those where meetings 
*. A class of non-professional combatants is as | had been discontinued. The distances between meet- 


8‘ . | Ings are also shown and “Towns at which there 
hurtful to the real healthy growth of a nation as is "are no meetings of Friends” are suggestively indi- 


a class of fire-eaters, for a weakness or folly is | cated. 


gress of the Temperance Cause Among Friends in 


this Society is another encouraging sign of the grow- 
ing interest in the history and development of the 


Theodore Roosevelt, as the man who had done more 
than any other during the past year to promote 


son 


nationally as bad as a vice, or worse; and in the long Altogether it makes a very pleasing little book, 
Tun a Quaker may be as undesirable a citizen as a | and one of absorbing interest to the student of Quaker- 
ielseee _ism. But it is not without its pathetic side, for, were | 


It “iat sor eakE _ | the map redrawn to-day, there would be less than sev- 

was in this spirit that Roosevelt threw up his enty meeting places to be shown, instead of the one 
government position at the outbreak of the Spanish | hundred and one of seventy years ago, and the “Towns 
war, and organized a troup of “Rough Riders” whom | at which there are no meetings of Friends” would 
he led up San Juan Hill to victory. It was this be decidedly more conspicuous now than then. The 


feat, in all human probability, that put him into the totals ‘of! the mmomborsinp pw a usamaee, ave {0 DSer 
governor's chair in New York, and finally into the rected to read a little over four thousand, instead of 
? 


é upwards of twelve thousand in 1836. These are 
great office where he was able to exercise the influence sorry facts, and the old question which has come 


which won the Nobel Prize! so often, forces itself forward again, “Why has this 
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decline been?’ And then comes close on it the 


more important query, especially for us of the Eastern — 


yearly meetings—‘‘Are we doing our part to stem 
the tide ?” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUAKER ROUND TABLE WORK.* 


BY EMMA CADBURY, JR. 


for although there are two or three reading circles 
that boast a history of from twenty-five to thirty 
years, even these have known a new activity and 
have adopted new methods within the five years which 
have seen the establishment of nearly all our classes 
in and about Philadelphia. 

Of very great interest to your committee has been 
the discovery that, simultaneously with the movement 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, there has been 
a very decided arousing of interest among Friends 
throughout the country in a study of the beginnings 
of our Society. Many of the most active and con- 
cerned members of our Western yearly meetings have 


sent for our little pamphlet suggesting a course of | 
study and readings, and have asked for information | 


as to methods and books. Word has come of success- 
ful and interesting work in many places. You prob- 
ably all knew of the purchase for Earlham College 
of a library of Friend’s books from the collection of 
Joseph S. Elkinton. Allen Jay, who came east to 
make the purchase, said there was so great a demand 
‘ for Friends’ books in Richmond that his own books 
were being rapidly worn out with frequent, lending. 

In the last year the idea has taken strong hold 
among the young Friends in New England, and I 
believe at least five circles were started at the time 
of their last yearly meeting. 

Baltimore Friends had a few meetings last winter, 
and | hope some representatives of that group are with 
us to-day. 

Nearest to us of all is the Quakerism Class of New 
York City, of which we heard at our Conference last 
year. Through their influence there were appointed 
a committee of the yearly meeting for the promotion 


of the study of Quakerism throughout their borders, | 


and their pamphlet with suggested course of reading | sr 
_ study. 


and study, similar to the one published here, has 


already been so widely distributed that the edition is | 


exhausted. I should like to read you the report of 
the original class for last year. They are doing splen- 
did work still, and are increasingly enthusiastic about 
the study that has led to their appreciation of the 
truths Friends stand for, and has made them, as 
they say, ‘‘red hot Quakers.” We are very glad to 
know that some of them are with us now. 


* % % 


In order that we might have a general view of 
what is being done in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and some comparison of methods and experiences, I 

*The above is taken from a paper presented before a meeting held 


at Friends Meeting House, 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 
Tenth mo. 12, 1906. 
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sent this summer a list of questions to every circle, 
of which the committee knows, as making a study 
of our History and Doctrines. | received more or 


less full answers from each, and from these reports 


I will try to give you as clear a picture as possible 
_ of the whole situation at the present time. 


This makes eighteen centres, reaching about one- 


_ third of our sixty meetings, and probably not more 
_ than one-sixth of our 4,389 members. 
We need to remember that this is a new interest; | 


The average attendance is 33, with a maximum 


_at Arch Street of 100-125, and a minimum at Bryn 


Mawr of 4 to 5. 

Ten are attended by both older and younger per- 
sons, but'four are chiefly carried on by older Friends, 
and four are mostly composed of younger Friends. 

One circle reports an attendance of only one-fifth 
of the Friends of the meeting, but nine circles report 
an attendance of all or a majority of the Friends of 
their respective communities, and one of these reports 
a larger attendance at circle meetings than at meetings 
for worship. 


uy u. ce 
wr “ae 7 


Only two circles cling to the old custom of simply 
reading aloud from Friends’ writings. Ten circles 
report addresses from outside speakers, but half of 
them but one such address during the year. In four- 
teen circles papers prepared and read by members 
of the circle are the main form of presenting the 
subject, and some of these are reaching the further 
stage of having unwritten addresses,—informal talks 
from brief notes only,—which generally make the 
most interesting meetings, because they easily give 
way for discussion and informal participation by 
all. 

Eight circles were able"to send me, before Eighth 
month ist, a more or less definite program of this 


| winter’s work, showing that they realize the impor- 


tance of planning ahead and giving members time to 


_ work up the subject to be studied. One circle assigns 
_ two or three books for summer reading for all its 


members, in general preparation for the season’s 
work. The Haverford Circle sent out, in the early 
spring, a printed program of its meetings, to which a 
very full list of reference books is added. 

The subjects of the program are very interesting 


The Westtown teachers are spending two years on 
church history, up to the time of the rise of our 
Society. Several circles are working on Seventeenth 
Century History, four of them, at least, with the pur- 
pose of pursuing a definite course more or less accord- 
ing to the program given in our pamphlet. Wil- 
mington and Moorestown are interested in the Early 
Settlements of Friends in America, and Media in 
the history of Chester Monthly Meeting and its mem- 
bers, and the early work and conditions of Friends 
in Philadelphia. There is, however, a very notice- 
able turning to the study of Present Conditions of 


Quakerism. 
%* * * 


The Philadelphia Quaker Round Table is spending 
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two winters on the present situation of all the yearly 
meetings, following a consecutive study of the pre- 
ceding history, and has arranged to spend four meet- 
ings at the end in a careful study of our present 
conditions and problems. 


Germantown Young Friends devoted their whole | 


time last winter to a study of the Discipline. And the 
Chalkley gave to the same subject four of their eight 
meetings. 
Queries, and a program for this. winter includes a 


systematic study of the Philadelphia Rules of Dis- | 
_ been good results, and seven can say definitely, four 


cipline. 
* * * 


To make the meetings interesting the selection of 


Media had a paper on the history of the | 


good readers is advised, and a division of the subject | 
so as not to cover too much ground at one meeting. | 
Variety is found helpful in interesting a large circle | 


with diversity of taste. Entirely different subjects 
are occasionally introduced in the midst of a definite 
course or else the Quakerism meeting is made the 
occasional feature of a literary program. 


* * * 


meeting on a First-day afternoon, with an address on 
such important subjects as “Silent Worship,” or 
“Our Duties to Non-members,” which was made the 
subject of discussion at the next circle meeting. 

For the maintenance of interest it is well not to 
leave too much time between the meetings. It seems 
better to meet frequently for a few months, than only 
once a month for a much longer period. 

In using the Reading Circle as an opportunity to 
draw together in social fellowship the members of 
the meeting, which in some places is an important 
part of the work, the serving of supper, or even light 
refreshments has proved a great help. Yet to most 
circles I believe even refreshments may become a 
burden, and one already has found “finances” its 
chief “difficulty.” 


A comparison of reports has made me feel, how- 


edge of Quakerism as widely as it must be spread if 
the movement is to influence, not only a few indi- 
viduals, but also our yearly meetmg as a body, and 
prepare us to give our message more clearly and effec- 


| tively to the world in this generation and in the gen- 


erations to come. 

It is a growing desire of your committee that we 
and you should look upon all this work not as an 
end in itself, but as a means to some higher end. So 
I am glad to tell you that all but two of the circles 
that have really begun work feel there have already 


of them emphatically, that their study together has 
promoted religious fellowship and loyalty to the meet- 
ing. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
LOVE GOD WITH THE MIND. © 
BY H. W. WARREN. 
In our constant effort at analysis we are wont to 


consider love as a function of the affections, and this 
assignment of love to the reasoning faculties seems 
Another experiment was the holding of a general | 


ever, that one of our greatest difficulties is the one > 


given by three circles,—we are too large. Two circles 


propose division asa remedy. The other has actually | 


tried reducing its numbers, and with marked results. 
Their method of reduction was a change in their con- 
ditions of admission which are strict, but cannot be 
judged unjustly exclusive. Only those are admitted 
“who agree to give these meetings precedence to all 
other engagements, and will work.” The result was 
a small circle, but the problem of attendance and 
sustained interest was solved; and in reading this 
glowing report, the question arises how wise the rest 
of us are in sacrificing for quantity of members the 
quality of work that is most possible in a group so 
small that all must work, and work often, and where 
no one can be frightened by numbers from entering 
into the freedom of discussion needed to make the 
meetings most interesting and vital. 

I keenly appreciate, however, that as yet, the large 
circle where a few do the work seems the only prac- 
ticable way in most places of spreading the knowl- 


incongruous. But long before man employed his 
powers of dissection on himself the Bible recognized 
the true trichotomy. There is eminent propriety in 
the injunction to love God with all the mind. — 

The Lord quoted that early injunction of Deut. 


6: 5, to love the Lord with all thy heart and with 


all thy soul, and with all thy might to the scribe seek- 


_ ing light, and when he answered that men were to 
_ love God with the understanding the Lord told him 


that he was not far from the Kingdom of God. So in 
the exquisite summary of the things that love does 
in 1 Cor. 13, it is said that love thinketh no evil. 
The same word is used as in Rom, 2: 3, “And thinkest 
thou, O man, to escape the judgment of God.” Also 
in Phil. 4: 8, “Think on these things.” 

The fact that men are commanded to love shows 
that its exercise is within the control of the will, and 
all know that the action of the will is, or should be, 
based upon intelligence. The whole composite nature 
of man is not made up of separate faculties each inde- 
pendent of all the rest, but is a composite whole, each 


_ faculty or function intimately related to all the rest, 


like a complicated machine, where any wheel or even 
a cog missing deranges everything. The command- 
ment then is to bring every faculty into its legitimate 
play in order to love God with extreme intensity. 
What part does the mind play? Intelligent love 
depends much on knowledge. A German might 
bestow a passing glance on the blue corn-flower by 
the dusty roadside, but when he is informed that it 
is the favorite flower of his Emperor, he transplants 
it to his garden, his buttonhole and his heart. A man 
may regard with decent complacency his country ; but 
when he studies the principles of its constitution, 
learns that the rights of men are embodied therein 
as nowhere else outside the Bible, sees millions escape 


‘from the oppressions of the old world to the freedom 


of the new, nay, when he endures hardness as a good 
soldier and is ready to lay down his life for his coun- 
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ty me ¥ icin how every Enc ligiea can ca aeihbisia | 


to make his love intense. 
John Fiske in his “Through Nature To God” 
takes one out into a June field of daisies in the 


dewy hour of sunrise, the luxuriant splendor of the | 


noon-tide, or the pensive time when the long shadows 
are thrown eastward or the solemn hour of night, 
for him to find his way to God. “One’s thought is 


carried back for the moment to that morning of the | 
world when God looked upon His work and saw that | 


it was good.” Thus perception, reasoning, seeing 
means adapted to ends, realizing that Providence is 
as constant and careful as our needs, feed love and 
make it grow to that intelligent intensity expressed 
by all our “Might.” 


No one supposes that domestic love comes to its | 


best development by being left alone as if it had | 
| to our missionaries in Jamaica on back salaries to 


an infinity of affluence in itself. It is fed by sunrises 
of brightening eyes, tender touches, surprises of 
thoughtfulness and thoughts for making fit return. 
Love is ever heightened by thoughts of the mind 
toward the one beloved, and especially by deeds done 
for the beloved. We often miss the true mental con- 
nection of two phrases of our Lord’s last utterances. 


“He that hath My commandments and keepeth them | 
will’”’—consequently—‘‘love Me and be loved of My | 
I always had a great respect for the | 


Father.” 
exegesis of Rom. 13: 10 by an old Saint, “Love is 
the fulfilling of the law.” He put this seeming predi- 
eate for the subject and said “The fulfilling of the 
law is, love” 2. e., results in love. He may have gotten 
His hint from Chrysostom: ‘Thus then (by keeping 


commandments) shall we love one another and then | 


Him who has most loved us, that is, God.” 

Here then is a remedy for a state of Christian 
experience greatly to be deplored. Hymns and testi- 
monies are too full of the expression of a too languid 
love. 


Lord, it is my chief complaint, 

That my love is weak and faint. 

Oh, where is now that glowing love, 
That marked our union with the Lord? 


The way out of this delicate state is the use of all 
the appropriate faculties for heightening love. First 
of all is the doing of things for love’s sake. That is 
why the young of the human race are, of all the 
young of living creatures, the most helpless. A two 


hours old chicken can take care of itself if it can | 
_ dots from Mis. Mete alf, of Worcester, Mass. ; 


have warmth. But since love is the crowning excel- 
leney of the human race, the circumstances of life 
are arranged to develop it. The long and many help- 
less years of childhood are for that end. Action 
works both ways, it both expresses and develops love. 
Love of “our nation” expressed itself in building a 
synagogue, and made the man worthy to ask of the 
Lord His highest gift. If all service of God be done 
from love then are we children and not servants. 

It is easy to see how some systems o# thought might 
hinder love. Any system that puts God’s agency far 
off through unnumbered eons would greatly diminish 
love. On the contrary, any view of God that says, 
“He thinketh of me, I am an embodied want, He an 


infinite a itconbhiats supply,” would bring us at 
once into the presence of the beloved. Nay, it would 
glorify all earthly things on which we thought, like 


_ Browning’s “‘Garden Fancies,”’ where the lover walked 


and felt that the lady who “walked across, arm in 
my arm,” had given an aroma and soul to every flower 
it never had before. “June’s twice June since she 
breathed it with me.” 

Denver, Col. 


For THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 
THE POWER OF LITTLE THINGS. 
BY E. B. MENDENHALL, 


An interesting little event occurred in the late lowa 
Yearly Meeting when the statement was made that the 
yearly meeting was morally, if not legally, indebted 


the amount of $2,500. <A result growing directly and 
indirectly.out of the destructive hurricane that swept 
over that island some three years ago. The voice of the 
meeting, after clearly understanding how this could 
be, was that an effort should be made to meet it. A 
movement began by taking voluntary subscriptions. 
The offerings came slowly—ther n slower. The meet- 
ing seemed to be staggering under the- weight of the 
debt, yet, conscious that to leave it unpaid: would be 
fatal to our missionary work in Jamaica. In the 
midst of the hush, a minister on the platform arose, 
and said he had, incidentally, a letter in his pocket 
written to him last June by his daughter, one of our 
missionaries in that island, who, with others of her 
fellows, had keenly felt the need of food to eat and 
raiment to put on. The letter he said had not been 
written for the public eye to gaze upon, nor for the 
public ear to hear. 

But under the circumstances, he would take the 
liberty to read a portion of it. Accordingly he began 
to read slowly,—yes, his pauses were sometimes quite 
long. “I was needing clothes so badly, and last week 
I was talking with God about it, and it was as if he 
said: If God so clothe lilies, (not grass), shall He 
not much more clothe you ¢ And I said, ‘yes, Lord, 
I know Thou wilt.’ The next eve came the handker- 
chiefs, gloves and collars from you; and the little col- 
lars and belts from Lizzie. Then on Thursday, Miss 
Andrews wrote, offering to do sewing I needed done. 
And Friday came a pretty white waist with black 
and a 
whole dress—not made—from Mrs, Ford. And Sat- 
urday a dress and waist from Mrs. Swift, both nearly 
finished. 

I call them my Lily clothes. And God only knows 
how sweet are these reminders of His love and loved 
ones.” 

The heart of Iowa Yearly Meeting was touched. 
Handkerchiefs and gloves, collars and belts, a pretty 
white waist with black dots and one whole dress, 
became the lever with which the $2,500, was lifted, 
and more than $500 added to it.—Yes, little things, 
seemingly obscure, are sometimes used of God for the 
accomplishment of His far-reaching purposes. 
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When ne Tindal was pane ae ne ee enemies 
that they might bring him to trial and possibly to 
persecution for having translated the Bible into the 
English language, he took refuge in the arch of an 
old brick kiln. By entering the arch he broke a 
spider’s web which had been woven across it. The 
industrious spider, immediately after Tindal had 
entered the arch, repaired her broken web. One of 
his pursuers, as they were passing the place, pro- 
posed that search should be made for the fleeing 
Tindal. “No,” said one. “You see that spider’s web. 
He could not have gone in there without breaking it.”’ 

They passed on. William Tindal’s life was spared 
through the instrumentality of so frail a thing as a 
spider’s web. 

In further illustration turn to Bible story. Read 
1. Sam. 9th chapter. Saul, with his servant, having 
gone here, there and yonder without finding those 
domestic animals, would have given up the search; 
but his servant interposes a short plea. ‘‘Let us go 
and. seek advice from the man of God.” (Samuel). 
But Saul Objects. ‘“‘What have we with which to 
reward him? Our bread is spent.” The servant 
answers: ‘‘Behold, I have here in my hand the 
fourth part of a shekel of silver (about 13 cents) ; 
that will I give to the man of God.” This settles 
the question. 

They go. One eagerly follows the story, wondering 
what the issue may be. But suddenly, abruptly, the 
story turns. (Vers se 15.) 

“Now the Lord has revealed unto Samuel a day 
before Saul came, saying, to-morrow about this time 
I will send thee a man.” 
mentality ’—by a little speech and a littlé sum of 
silver from a httle man—a servant. 

For a more beautiful story illustrating this fact— 
the fact that God uses seemingly insignificant instru- 
mentalities for the accomplishment of great ends, 
turn to Exodus, 2d chapter. 

When Thurmusus, the king’s daughter, opened that 
ark and looked in, “behold the babe wept.” One 
wonders what the good looks of a baby and his tears 
ean have to do with revelation and inspiration. In 
that pretty baby was wrapped the future man whom 
God wanted to stand on Mount Sinai amid the lght- 
nings and thunderings and voices to receive the deca- 
logue, the table of commandments. That baby’s life 
was endangered ;—if found with his Hebrew mother 
it would be taken. An Egyptian mother must be 
found. The plaintive cry of a lost baby and his 
pearly tear were used of God to touch that Egyptian 
woman’s heart; and she said ‘“‘He is my baby—mine 
by the right of discovery,” and the Hebrew boy baby 
was saved. 

“What a wonderful Savior.” 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 


The first duty in life is to learn to drudge at some- 
thing.—John Staples White. 


_Even the good becomes evil when used as an ex- 
cuse against the best.—S. S. Times. 


Through what instru- | 


| WHERE ONCE HUNG “THE, OLD OAKEN 
BUCKET.” 


The farm in Scituate, Massachusetts, on which 
is located the well, made famous by ‘‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” is still a place of interest to travelers and 
tourists. Members of the Society of Friends once 
lived in this town and attended monthly meeting 
at Pembroke. None are there now. Nevertheless. 
all will read with interest a recent sketch from a 
New England paper. It says: 

Cranberry picking on the “‘Old’Oaken Bucket” 
farm, a most successful cranberry picking at that, 
is keeping the farmers’ wives of Greenbush and 
Cohasset busy, and the famous old well has sunk 
into abeyance for the time being. 

The old barn, the only building standing of the 
time of the poet, Samuel Woodworth, rings with the 
sound of voices and pit-pat of the berries. falling. 
Women sort them in huge trays—scores of women— 
and a man in an outer room turns a wheel that works 
a separator. 

It is cold these first November days, but nobody 
seems to mind up there in the old barn, for there 
is laughter and the gentle quibble of the farmer folks. 

Henry Worthey is there, Henry H. Worthey, 
whose father was Joseph Worthey, and whose grand- 
mother took for her second husband the poet, Samuel 
Woodworth. . 

Hie is a tall, thin man with russet cheeks and 
kindly, twinkling eyes, and he smiles more fr equently 
than New England folk are wont to. 

“We've had a busy summer,” he remarked. ‘‘There 
have been over a hundred people here in one day to 
see the old well; and there was seldom a day went 
by but what there was one or more. They were from 
all over this country and some of them from way 
off—England and the like—yjust to see the old well. 

“My! I remember the time that the well wasn’t so 
noted. We didn’t even keep that old oaken bucket. 
It just naturally got worn out, and it lay around 
loose for a while. When I was a boy I remember 
seeing two of the slats hanging in the woodshed, and 
one day my father gave away one of the hoops to a 
neighbor who needed a hoop for a bucket of his, and 
another neighbor got the tail of the bucket, which 
he afterwards sold to a minister for fifty cents; so 
we have nothing of the original left, and there are 
thousands of people coming here to see it. 

“Tf you could only tell just what was going to 
get noted you could be kind of careful of it, but 
how are you going to tell ? 

“That water is good water; even now it is noted 
all over the countryside. You'll notice that there 
is a path worn from the front gate to the well. Well, 
that’s from the people just dropping in for a drink 
on a hot day. 

“Samuel Woodworth was born on this farm and 
he drank a lot of that water. He was in New York 
in 1817, one hot day in summer. That was when 
he was Beiwest thirty and forty, ang he took up 
a glass of water to drink. 
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“When he had put it down he said: ‘That isn’t | not say that the present work meets either of these 


like the water we used to draw from the old well, 
is it? I’d give a good deal for a drink of that water 
now.’ 

“And his wife said: ‘Why, Samuel, 1 think that 
would make a real pretty piece of poetry; why don’t 
you write something about it? and he sat right down 
there and wrote “The Old Oaken Bucket.’ 

“Samuel Woodworth has written a lot of things 
and some of them are just as pretty as that, I think, 
but there aren’t any of them that make people remem- 
ber him like that little poem he wrote that hot summer 
day in New York.” 


The well itself is of the old-fashioned variety, of | 


the time of a hundred years ago. It has the great 
sweep and from it hangs a new oaken bucket, not moss 
covered, but discolored, as any wood becomes when 
constantly in dampness and water. 

It lies snug to the side of the house, ttncovered, and 
with the trees of the orchard all about. The trees 
are leafless now, and the summer enthusiast of curi- 
osities not evident. 


BAPTISM OF THE HOLY SPIRIT.* 


There can be little question that the Christian 
world is gradually approaching the position held by 
Friends on many points of doctrine, and this is true 
even concerning the ordinance of Baptism, as is 


shown, to speak of nothing else, by the increase of | 


“open-communion”’ Baptists. There are few Protest: 


ants who now believe that the outward rite is neces- | 


sary to salvation, and by all, the stress is laid on the 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

The work before us is a painstaking effort to set 
forth “the futility of all material ordinances” in the 
salvation of the soul. The fundamental argument 


is that so familiar to Friends; the only view which | 


is at once consistent with itself, with Scripture, and 
with personal spiritual experience. 
have approached the Bible with the idea that some 


Most persons | 


ordinance was needful, and, therefore, have failed to | 


grasp the true meaning of Scripture. He who looks 
at the matter carefully will be surprised to see how 
seldom in the New Testament the word baptize can 
be restricted to an outward rite. It is one of the 
strange things of Church History, that when our 
Lord’s baptism was distinctly and unequivoeally 
declared to be of the Spirit (Matt. 3: 11; Mark 1: 
8; Luke 3:16; John 1: 33; Acts 1:5, 11<.16), 
that water baptism should be held by so many to 
be enjoined, and by others to be necessary to sal- 
vation. 

A clear, concise statement of the position held by 
Friends expressed in modern terms, and an impartial, 
accurate, historical account of the various views and 
practices connected with the rite from the earliest 
times to the present, are much to be desired. We can- 

*“The Baptism of the Holy Spirit for Salvation. A Treatment 


of the Doctrine of Baptisms from Greek Usage, History and Scrip- 
ture. By Cyrus W. Harvey, Wichita, Kansas, 1906. 


needs. The author has evidently spent much time 
and thought upon his work, but he has not been 
suecesstul in putting the results of his conscientious 
labors in an attractive form, and no work which lacks 
this will be read by many in these busy days. 

He is to be commended for taking a positive posi- 
tion. It may be well to say that we do not believe 
in water baptism, but it is far better to say, we believe 
in the baptism of the Spirit as the only one needful 
for salvation, and the only one required of believers. 

The proof-reading of the volume is very faulty. 
Few persons would recognize Caspar Schwenkfeld in 
“Oscar Schwenkenfield” (page 204). “William 
Ledra” should be Leddra ; ““Mary Dyre,” Dyer (page 
205). Auguste Sabatier is put down in the index 
as ‘‘Math.”’ Indeed, it is hard to see upon what 
principle the index is compiled. It also has many 
typographical errors. The following sentence seems 
to convey a meaning exactly the opposite of that 
intended. ‘In (the word “into”) is not used, only 
where the word “eis” is used in the original” (page 
54). 

A. 


Che International Lesson. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
TWELFTH MONTH 30, 1906. 


REVIEW. 


GOLDEN Trxtr.—His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. 
Isa. 9: 6. 


LESSON XIII. 


DAILY READINGS. r 

Second-day, Twelfth mo. 24.—The two great commandments. 
Mark 12: 28-44. 

Third-day, Twelfth mo. 25.—The ten virgins. Matt. 25: 1-13. 

ea Twelfth mo. 26.—The Lord’s Supper. Matt. 26: 
17-80 


FKifth-day, Twelfth mo. 27.—In Gethsemane. Matt. 26: 36-50. 
Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 28.—The resurrection. Mark 16: 1-13. 
Seventh-day, ‘Cwelfth mo. 29.—The ascension. Acts 1: 1-11. 
First-day, Twelfth mo. 30.—The Word. John 1: 1-14. 


Time.—From early in April to about the middle 
of May, A. D. 30. 

Place.—In or near Jerusalem. 

The lessons of the last quarter, except, of course, 
the Temperance Lesson, relate to the last weeks of the 
life of our Lord upon earth, and they all have an 
unequalled depth of pathos in them. They contain 
some of the deepest, and at the same time most prac- 
tical teaching of our Lord, both by example and pre- 
cept. Dull is he of comprehension, and of soul, who can 
read these concluding pages of the Gospel unmoved. 
In the two great Commandments we have the great 
law of love laid down—Love to God, and love to our 
neighbor. If our love to God is true, we must love 
our neighbor; and we cannot love our neighbor in the 
highest sense unless we love God. In the “Widow 
and her Mites,” we are taught that it is not at the 
amount that is given, but at the spirit in which the 
gift is bestowed that God looks. 

In the parable of The Ten Virgins, we are taught 
the duty—the necessity—of watching and being ready 
for whatever God calls to do, The oil is the true 
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spiritual life which cannot be given one to another, 
but which each one must get for one’s self. In the 
parable of The Talents, we are taught that the faith- 
ful will be rewarded according to their diligence, and 
faithfulness—that the requirements of God are in 
proportion to His gifts. The same commendation was 
given to the man with two talents as to the one with 
five. 
talent was, that he had not used what he had. 

In Jesus anointed in Bethany, we are taught that 


is something higher than a financial basis for our con- 
duct and our service. In the Lord’s Supper, Jesus 
teaches that as feod is needful for the physical life, 
so spiritual food is a necessity for the spiritual life, 
also that as bread is broken for food, so the body of 
our Lord was broken for us. 
we catch a glimpse of the suffering of our Lord for 
us—that agony of soul and spirit which is harder to 
bear than agony of body. In His words, “Not my 


will, but Thine be done,” we are taught the funda- 


The condemnation of the man with the one | 


In Jesus in Gethsemane, | 


mental principle that should underlie the life of every | 


child of God—‘Thy Will be done.” We have also 
the dreadful picture of the traitor Judas, and the 
desertion of the other disciples. In Jesus before Caia- 


phas, there is the account of an unfair trial, where | 


the object is not to find out the truth, but to condemn 
One whom the judges wish to destroy. 


In the Temperance Lesson from Isaiah there is a | 


graphic picture illustrating the great truth that the 
way of the transgressor is hard, and that the evils 
of intemperance can hardly be over estimated. 

In Jesus before Pilate, we have one of the greatest 
contrasts in ‘history—the just, the righteous, the 
strong one, and the weak, time-serving, selfish, cruel, 
unjust ruler. 


In Jesus on the Cross, we have the 


description of that event almost too solemn to dwell 


upon. In Jesus Risen from the Dead, we are told of 
that which brings hope, and life and immortality to 


light. “Because He lives, we shall live also.’ In the | 


Ascension, we have the assurance that Jesus ever lives, 
and that He’ will send the Comforter to all those who 
put their trust in Him. 


Christian Endeanor. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D, Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR TWELFTH MONTH THIRTIETH, 1906. 


CAREY AND MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


Isa. 54: 2, 3 (the text of Carey’s famous sermon).” 


Matt. 28: 


Third-day, Twelfth mo. 25.—Money for missions. 2 Cor. 9: a5 
Fourth-day, Twelfth mo. 26.—Prayer for missions. Luke 11: 1-4. 
Fifth-day, Twelfth mo. 27.—Missionary obstacles. Acts 18: 5-11. 
Sixth-day, Twelfth mo. 28.—Missionary triumphs. pee ae Stet 

8. 2731-9, 


eT ie hee Twelfth mo. 24.—Workers for missions. 


Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 29.—Missionary promises. 


Marsh and jungle, arid desert and fertile valley, 
mountain chains and alluvial deltas, tropic coast 
and frigid table land,—such are some of the physical 
extremes that India presents; and hardly less varied 
and difficult is its population,—‘not a united and 
coherent nationality pervaded by the oneness of a 


_ villages. 


national life, but merely a vast number of peoples, 
differing in language, in religion, often in race, and 
held together by the strong and external pressure of 
British might.” In an area of nearly one and a 
half million square miles, are found approximately 
two hundred and ninety-four million persons, speak- 
ing not less than three hundred distinct languages and 
dialects. 

This in part is the material aspect of the problem 
of the evangelization of India. When William Carey 


God appreciates wholesouled devotion and love. There | went thither in 1793, the hostility of the East India 


Company and the necessity of pioneer work in the 
preparation of Bible translations and other needed 
literature were also to be reckoned with. But his 
years of waiting and study had developed a spiritual 
fiber and capacity that stopped at no obstacle. His 
active missionary career may be said to date from the 
preaching of his famous sermon at the age of thirty 
years, before a ministers’ association, in May, 1792, 
from the text, “Enlarge the place of thy tent,” in 
which he urged upon his hearers the acceptance of two 
propositions: “Expect great things from God,” and 
“Attempt great things for God.” 

His first foreign work was at a place called Mudna- 
batty, in the district of Malda, where for five years 
he supported himself and family by serving as super- 
intendent of an indigo factory, while he translated 
the New Testament into Bengali, held daily religious 
services with the thousand workmen of the factory, 
and itinerated regularly throughout the district, which 
was twenty miles square and contained two hundred 
For forty years his labors continued under 
varying conditions outwardly, but always with the 
utmost devotion and zeal. Through his efforts the 
Bible was translated in whole or in part into twenty- 
four languages or dialects, thus reaching three hun- 
dred millions of the world’s population in their own 
speech. 

The pioneer, Ziegenbalg, preceded Carey by eighty- 
five years, facing the gravest dangers to bring the 
Gospel to those whose previous knowledge of Euro- 
peans would serve rather to close up than to open the 


_way for the deliverance of a message of hope and 


| good cheer. 


His completion of a translation of the 


| New Testament into Tamil in 1711 was the first into 


_ any language of India, just fifty years later than the 


American Indians had received a similar boon at the 
hands of John Eliot. 


A vast work yet remains. Though Suttee was 
forbidden in 1829, largely through Carey’s activity, 
the misery of the child widow still rests on the land 
like a pall. Caste is losing power, but is yet far from 
being completely merged in the spirit in honor pre- 
ferring one another. The heathen religions still 
struggle to maintain the positions they have long 
held, fortified, as in Hinduism, by thirty centuries 
of culture and tradition, or as in Mohammedanism, 
by the fanatic zeal that has made Islam the dominant 
religion of two hundred millions of our race. Noth- 
ing short of a going forward in the spirit of Carey’s 
convention propositions will achieve the desired end, 
or clear us of our responsibility before our God. 


Missionary Department. 
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[Communications for this department should be addressed | 


to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ] 


REMINISCENCES OF RAM ALLAH. 


The most interesting way to study botany is to 
begin with a specimen. Soon strange hard words 
have a familiar sound, and long lists of plants 
described in technical terms have a living meaning. 

Many people think that a study of mission work 
is full of hard names of foreign places and dry 
statistics. These need to be brought in touch with 
living specimens in the foreign fields, and they, too, 
will find that what looked, at first, strange and unat- 
tractive, becomes intensely interesting. 

In this short article | am going to introduce you 
to a girl now in the Friends mission school at Ram 
Allah, Palestine. We will call her Mary, and she is 
now in her “teens.” Like most Syrian girls she has 
black hair and black eyes. 
many of the others. At first you will think she is 
homely, but after you become acquainted you will find 
a sweetness of spirit that makes even her plain face 
seem beautiful. 

She is not the brightest in her class, in fact, she 
learns most slowly. Often last year we would hear 
a teacher remark, “class B is doing well. 


good and tries so hard.” 
One Sunday afternoon when we had returned from 


the Bible School, I walked out to the back porch | 


of the girls’ building, and sat down on a bench. Some 
of the girls gathered around me and said, ‘‘Please 
talk to us.” J answered, ‘‘What shall I talk about ?”’ 
Mary was sitting next to me and she looked up with 
an expression of earnest longing and said, “O, tell 
us how we can get our people to come to Jesus.” I 
replied, “Suppose you first tell me how you came.” 
Then, in a modest manner, and in broken language, 
Mary told me the following story: 


“Tt was after I came to the Training Home. One 
day we went to Sunday-school and the lesson was 
about how Philip brought Nathaniel to Jesus, and I 
wanted to come to Jesus. The tears came to my eyes. 
I cried all through the lesson, and when I came back 
to the Training Home the girls didn’t know what 
I was crying about.” Then I asked, “Did you go 
to any of the teachers and tell them your trouble, 
and get them to help you?’ “No,” she said, “I went 
away and prayed, and something told me it was all 
right.” . 

Although Mary was but a child when she was con- 
verted there was no uncertain sound in her testimony. 
She knows, to-day, when and how she found her 
Master. 

My next question was “To what church do your 
people belong?” “They are Latins.” (Roman Cath- 
olic.) I then said, “You came to Jesus because you 
read about Him and He answers you when you 
pray. Can you get your people to read the Bible? 
Can you get them to pray?’ Her answer was, ‘Per- 


She is not as pretty as | 


They keep | 
together nicely all except Mary,—but then she is so _ 


_ have our church. 
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haps, but when I begin to talk to them about these © 
things, they say ‘you are just like the Friends. We 
We are Christians.’ ”’ 

The conversation was followed®by a little talk ‘on 
conversion, and what it really means to be a Chris- 
tian. The supper bell rang. The girls said, ‘Thank 
you, Miss Lee,” and they looked thoughtful and happy 
as they went into their evening meal. 

Mary is a member of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, and she never has to be urged to take part 
in the prayer meeting. Her part always seems to 
come from a heart full of love to her Father. 
Although she is slow in almost all of her studies, she 
does not forget the things which she learns from 
the Bible, and when tourists are asking the school 
Bible questions, she is often the first to give the 
answer. 

We hope and trust that after she has finished her 
education in the Training Home, she will become a 
Bible-woman among her people. Most of the girls 
in the Training Home come to Jesus just as naturally 
as Mary did. Last spring one of the Christian Alli- 


_ ance workers from Jerusalem was with us, and in 


talking with the girls he asked them if they could 
tell him the time and place of their conversion, and a 
number of them told him they could. 


Rosa E. Lez. 


QUARTERLY REPORT FOR KAIMOSI, 
TENTH MONTH 1, 1906. 


Most of the attention of the missionaries and 
native employees, from the time the missionaries 
were given official notice that they might return to 
Kaimosi, after the Nandi war until Seventh month 
1st, was given to getting order and decency out of 
what the war and its influence had left. This quarter 
more time has been spent in our regular routine 
work, and we are very glad to get back to our 
old-time duties. 


Evangelistic Department. 

While there have been no especial results in this 
branch of the work, we have evidence that many 
of our boys and workmen are grasping more truths 
than they ever did before. One reason for this is 
that many of our workmen are those who have been 
with us for a long time, or are those who were 
here a long time ago, and have returned, and the 
teaching seems to be taking hold of them. 


Educational. 


We have arranged our working day for the men, 
so that they can have time in the afternoon to attend 
schoo]. This seems to be satisfactory all around for 
native and missionary. This makes our attendance 
at school much larger than formerly. 


Medical. 


During the quarter just ended there has been much 
sickness both among Europeans and natives, and I 
might say also among cattle and sheep. For several days 
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at a time, we could hear from Kaimosi the wailing | 


for the dead in the surrounding neighborhood. The 
past rainy season seems to have "bean, a record breaker 


all over the countrygfor sickness. One of our employees 


who had been with us for several months was among 
those who died. (We hope he got enough of the 
Gospel message to lead him to Him who can save. ) 
One professional trip has been made to Kisumu, and 
one to Kajabi. 


Industrial. 


A class in brick-laying has been started, and the 
progress is all we could expect from. a people who 
have no idea of “straight,” and who in their native 
way have as little to do as possible with anything that 
is straight. A boy’s house of brick, 10 x 17, with 
thatch roof has been built and is occupied. 
house contains about 5,000 bricks, half of which were 
laid by one of the members of the brick-laying class. 
Foundations for a brick chapel, 20 x 35, have been 
started, and we hope, ere long to have a permanent 
house of worship. 


Miscellaneous. 


Edgar T. Hole and family moved from Kaimosi 
to Lirhanda, Eighth month 10th. 

The tower at the river gave way on Seventh month 
4th, and no sawing has been done since. 

A mule, purchased a few days before, died Seventh 
month 11th, supposedly from an infection, caused 
by the bite of the tetse fly. This was a great loss, as 
one cannot tramp in the equatorial sun, and be fit 
for much else. 

Dr. BLackBurn. 


A HEALTHY RISK OF HEALTH. 


Physical health may be an animal’s first duty; it is 


not man’s. It is a man’s duty to keep as well as he 
ean while he does what God calls him to do. But 
he can never even hear God’s call if he is thinking 
chiefly about his health. Nations are not founded, 
nor heathen lands evangelized, nor canals digged, nor 
frontiers extended, nor the kingdom of heaven moved 
forward in this world, by men who are thinking most 
about keeping their bodies well. The world would 
have been lost if one Man had not been willing to 
give up His life for it. And the mystery of it is that 
physical health is so often for the first time found 
after it is endangered. A chalky-cheeked, consump- 
tive Connecticut man in the sixties was told that he 


would not live two weeks if he responded to the Presi- ‘ 


dent’s call for more men. He enlisted, and for the 
first time found health in army-life exposure; and for 
forty years more he continued to be just as impru- 
dent in God’s service. Such “imprudences” are a 
better safeguard than a health policy—The Sunday 
School Times. 


‘Scientific truth is marvelous, but moral truth is 
divine; and whoever breathes its air and walks by 
its light has found the lost paradise.—Horace Mann. 


| 


This | 


Correspondence. 


To THe AMERICAN FRIEND: 


The Foreign Missionary Association of Friends of Phila- 
delphia is about sending out two additional workers, Horace 
E. and Elizabeth Coleman, late of Ann Arbor, Mich., to join 
the little band of missionaries in Japan, 

The growing demands of the work and the increasing num- 
ber of pupils in the Friends’ Girl’s School in ‘Tokio, render it 
needful that our friends in that field should have more help. 
Beside this, the time will soon come when two or more of our 
faithful workers should return home on furlough. All this 
will involve the Association in much additional expense. We, 
therefore, feel constrained to present this subject before 
Friends, in the earnest hope that those who have, heretofore, 
kindly and liberally aided the Association in carrying on this 
work will be willing to increase their contributions, and that 
other Friends may feel it right to give their assistance also. 
We should be glad that each individual member of our yearly 
meeting should feel a measure of responsibility in helping to 
sustain the Friends’ Girl’s School in Tokio, and also to extend 
the work of spreading a knowledge of the Gospel in Japan, 
where it is so greatly needed. 

Contributions may be sent to E. W. Longstreth, treasurer, 
Bryn Mawr P. U., Penna., who will receive and acknowledge 
all gifts. 

Marcaret W. HAINEs, Correseponding Secretary. 


Things of Iuierest Among Ourselves. 


To THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 
T . ahi Ai - - tah imtellec ! 
Nothing has been a greater spiritual and intellectual stimulus 
to me than THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
Sincerely thine, 
Homer J. Copprock. 
Lewis E. Stout is assisting in revival services at Monrovia, 
Ind. 


Gurney Dick is laboring as pastor in Lost River Meeting, 
Orange Co., Ind. 


Duncan Newlin is doing pastoral work at Marshall, Ind., 
and will also engage in some revival work. 


Friends who attended quarterly meeting in Portland, Ore.,’ 


in Eleventh month, report an excellent meeting. 


Friends at Fruitland, Kas., have just completed a “minister’s 
home,” it is beautifully located near the meeting house. 


Esther B. Lewis, of Richmond, Ind., is doing pastoral work 


at St. Albans, Me., and the meeting there is much encouraged. - 


Friends, of Pilot Grove, near Ridgefarm, IIl., are just com- 
pleting a “‘minister’s home,” to be occupied by Austin Osborn. 


Gertrude M. Reinier, Marion, Ind., will spend most of the 
winter in an Evangelistic campaign in Western Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The grand-stand on the athletic field at Earlham College 
was blown down in a recent wind storm, but arrangements are 
being perfected to have it restored in time for spring sports. 


Herbert T. Cash, who is doing pastoral work in the meet- 
ing at Newberg, Ore., and his wife gave a reception on the 
afternoon of Thanksgiving to the members and attenders of 
the meeting. 

A series of union evangelistic meetings were held recently 
at Winthrop, Me., with encouraging results. There were 
several conversions and a quickening of religious interest in 
the members. 

Walter R. Miles, of Newberg, Ore., who won high honors 
in the Temperance oratorical contests on the Pacific Coast 
last year was givén first place in the College oratorical contest 
last week at Earlham. 

Ira G. Carter has been doing pastoral work in the meeting 
at Stanton Meeting, Champaign County, Illinois, for more 
than a year. The work is progressing nicely. The attendance 
and interest is increasing. 

Since yearly meeting in Ninth month the quarterly meetings 
in Western Yearly Meeting are receiving great uplift by visits 
from Luke Woodard, Robert W. Douglas, Murray S. Ken- 
ba AEE Elizabeth “Murphy, George Hobson and Nathan T. 

rame 


All were 
much interested to learn that Canadian Friends had suffered 
from one separation unknown to Friends in the States. It is 
known as the “Brownite Separation.” 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle last week published the gist of 
Robert E. Pretlow’s First-day morning sermon, giving it sec- 
ond place on the first page of the religious department, next to 
Newell Dwight Hilles’ discourse. The subject was the “Con- 
tribution of Friends to Religious Progress.” 


Lewis E. Stout, superintendent of evangelistic work, was 
present at all the sessions of Danville Quarterly Meeting held 
at Amo, Ind., Eleventh month 30th; ‘Twelfth month Ist and 
2d. His ministry was highly edifying, inspiring, and abound- 
ing in religious enthusiasm. A good interest was shown in 
all sessions, which seems to indicate that the quarterly meet- 
ing is gaining. 

At noon, the 6th inst., the Friends’ meeting house, at New 
Providence, Ia.; was burned. It is believed that the fire started 
from the furnace. 
was a well-furnished and commodious house. The town 
and community regret the loss. Plans will be undertaken for 
rebuilding as early as possible in the spring. In the meantime, 
the church services will be held in the Academy. 


Following the Chicago Quarterly Meeting held at Watseka, 
Ill., the first Seventh-day in Eleventh month, Lewis McFar- 
land conducted a most helpful series of meetings, which 
lasted fourteen days. “Much interest was manifested from 
the beginning. There were thirteen definite confessions. Four 
have united with Friends. The pastor, James R. Jones, now 


on his second year there, is very much encouraged with the | 
| the morning meeting quite a number took part in the Vocal 


outlook. 


Revival services have been held recently at Ash Grove | 


school house, a mission meeting three miles southwest of 
«Plainfield, Ind. sible school and regular Sabbath and mid- 
week meetings have been maintained in this neighborhood 
for over a year. The meetings recently held were led by 
the pastor, Griffith Wright and Mary A. Cox, pastor at Thorn- 
town, Ind., and resulted in souls saved and_ back-sliders 
reclaimed. 


From The Friends Chronicle we learn:—“Former residents 
of Oskaloosa, Ia., to the number of about 200, met at Whittier 


College, November 29th, to eat Thanksgiving dinner and have | 


a general good time. From grayhead to baby, all agreed 

that it was the dinner and good time of their lives. The 

families attending from Long Beach were J. A. Wright, Wm. 

TENS M. M. Whiting, John Mattison, J. Robbins and Mrs. 
illetts.” 


New London Quarterly Meeting, Ind., was held the Ist 
and 2d inst. Murray S. Kenworthy, of Earlham College, 
was present and did most of the preaching. Asaph Barker, 
of Hamilton Co., and Stella Morrow, yearly meeting superin- 
tendent of Christian Endeavor work, were also in attendance. 
A Christian Endeavor rally was held on Seventh-day evening. 
The quarterly missionary meeting on First-day afternoon 
was addressed by Murray S. Kenworthy. He gave news from 
the Richmond Conference and the proposed plan of work. 


New York Friends held conferences and meetings at 


the meeting house, Gramercy Park, New York City, the 3d, | 


4th and sth inst. At this time the different boards and com- 
mittees of the yearly meeting got together and planned 
their work, also listened to papers and addresses on subjects 
of special interest. J. Lindley Spicer spoke on “Impressions 
of English Friends and their Christian Work;’ Bertha T. 
Ufford, on “The Value of Quaker Principles,’ and L. Hollings- 
worth Wood and Frederick A. Swan spoke on kindred topics. 


Berkeley Quarterly Meeting was held at San Jose, 
Cal., the 30th ult., and 1st and 2d inst. Thomas Armstrong, 
evangelistic superintendent, was present at all the sessions. 
It was a time of special blessing and help to the Friends at 
San Jose. Lindley Wells, Rebecca Naylor and John and Nettie 
Riley were in attendance. 


work. 


future. 

We have received the following communication from Dub- 
lin, Ind.—“Geo. W. Willis, of Cleveland, O., was very accept- 
ably with us from Eleventh month toth to 26th, inclusive, in 
an Evangelistic effort. The work of this dear brother was 


s 


The property was insured for $2,500. This | 


; Dana and Otha Thomas, returned | 
missionaries from Alaska, gave interesting reports of the* 
Two new fields were brought before the meeting | 


4 . ° ¥ i . 7 
with a prospect of a Friends’ meeting at each one in the near | 4, girl, and was a member of Friends. 
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along some much needed lines being decidedly helpful. The 
church is in much better condition for real aggressive work 
than when he came to us. Some requests for membership. 
At the close of the series he gave his lecture on “The Quaker 
Sugar Lump,” which was largely attended and much enjoyed 
by members of other denominations as well as by Friends. 


Mary Sibbitts, a minister of Kansas Yearly Meeting, and 
a W. C. T. U. lecturer has been lecturing in different parts 
of Indiana for some time. She recently delivered a lecture 
in Richmond, Ind., which received favorable mention in one 


' of the local papers which would seem to indicate that she 


| 


ism into Virginia, and Virginia Yearly Meeting.” 


is getting the ears of the people. A correspondent telling of 
her work in Grant County, Ind., says: “She filled a number 
of dates, most of them being held in Friends meeting houses. 
She is, indeed, a “Kansas Cyclone” on the temperance ques- 
tion, and all who listened to her can truthfully say that they 
have been enlightened, strengthened and encouraged in the 
great fight for the protection of their homes.” “Indiana has had 
a hard fight to have scientific temperance taught in the public 
schools. It took ten years of struggle before a law was 
enacted placing the subject in the public school curriculm, and 
then ten more years with insufficient books. A -new series 
of physiologies has now been adopted, and it is hoped that the 
subject of temperance and hygiene will be taught efficiently.” 


Since the establishment of Corinth Monthly Meeting— 
Southhampton County, Virginia—on the first Seventh-day 
in Tenth month, the meeting has taken on new life. Almost 
every one manifests a deeper interest in the Bible School 
work and efforts are being put forth to make the teaching 
more effective. In Eleventh month one member was received 
by request, and another was received at the last monthly 
meeting. Special services were held Thanksgiving day. In 


service of Praise and Thanksgiving. In the afternoon a 
Conference was held. Three most interesting papers were 
read. One by Prof. Snipes on “Early Quakerism,” one by 
Dr. Rufus L. Raiford on “The Study of the Bible,” and 
one by Fannie M. Pretlow on “The Introduction of pon ome 

ese 
papers were all carefully prepared and were listened to with 
deep interest. A young Friends union is soon to be orga- 
nized. It is hoped that subjects of vital importance will be 
discussed from time to time, and that every member of the 
meeting will become a working member. 


BORN. 


F.iuiorr—To Milo Elliott and wife, Newberg, Ore., Eleventh 
month 11th, 1906, a son—John Wesley. 


Vesta,—To William and Minnie Vestal, Newberg, Ore., 
Eleventh month 13th, 1906, a daughter. 


DIED. 


BirpsatL.—At her home, Leptondale, New York, Eleventh 
month, 16th, 1906, Janet Birdsall, wife of Albert Birdsall. She 
was born at Killwinning, Ayershire, Scotland, in_ 1831, and 
came to this country when twelve years old. She joined 
Friends after her marriage in 1858. 


Marpocx.—At her home, Richmond, Ind., Eleventh month 
21st, 1906, Rachel Harvey, daughter of Elisha and Elizabeth 
Stubbs, and widow of John C. Mardock, in her 77th year. 

She was converted in early life and not long thereafter 
felt a call to the ministry, which gift was recognized by her 
friends, and which she continued to exercise during her active 
life as her circumstances would permit, feeling especially 
called to points in the surrounding neighborhoods where the 
Gospel was seldom or never heard. 


Mrexer.—At New Providence, Ia., Twelfth month 4th, 1906, 
Deborah Gidley Meeker. She would have been 85 years of age, 
First month 21st. Her husbands—Daniel A. Gidley and John 


Meeker—had preceded her in death. She was converted when 
Hers was a helpful, 


| Christian life. 


UntHanx.—At her home in Richmond, Ind., Eleventh 
month 24th, 1906, Sarah Ann Unthank in her goth year. In 
all of life’s relations, she was faithful and true, and full of 
years she has entered into a well-deserved and final rest. 
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Events and Comments. 


Keichi Aoki, ten years old and son of 
a stallkeeper, has been selected by the 
United States as the plaintiff in the 
suits to be begun in the State Supreme 
Court to test the validity in the action 
of the San Francisco Board of Educa- 


tion in providing for the segregation of | 
Japanese in public schools of San Fran- | 


c1Sco. 


During the discussion of an _ inter- 
pelation on the scarcity of meat in Ger- 
many in the Reichstag last week, it was 
stated that the wholesale price of meat 
in that country was 22% cents a pound 
and that the consumption of the product 
in 1906 was a little over 36 pounds per 
head as against over 40 pounds in 1904. 
It was declared that the use of dog and 
horse flesh had increased considerably. 
The abolition or reduction of the duties 
on animal foods was suggested. 


The Chicago Saturday Blade recently 
published an amusing cartoon represent- 
ing the American farmer as a gunner 
behind two great ears of corn which 
appear as cannon. ‘The title of the car- 
toon was “The Man Behind the Guns.” 
According to the late reports from the 
Secretary of Agriculture the American 
farmers have produced almost $7,000,- 
000,000 worth of grains, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, dairy products, etc., during the 
year 1906. This beats the record of 
1905 by almost one-third of a $1,000,- 
000,000. The corn crops alone is esti- 
mated to be worth $1,100,000,000. With 
a equitable distribution of these products 
the standard of living in America can- 
not help being raised. 


The new French law — separating 
Church and State went into effect last 
week. The Vatican refused to yield a 
single point in its contention for the old 
regime while the tate officials went 
ahead with a prosecution of the new law 
the government decided not to molest 
any church property, but to prosecute 


the priests and other church officials for | 


carrying on public worship contrary 
to law. Accordingly they stationed 
police at the different cathedrals and 
sent special detectives among the wor- 
shippers. On the complaint of these 


officials the police proceeded to arrest 
officiating clergymen. There is now 
much talk of a modification of the law 
which, it is generally hoped, will be sat- 
isfactory to the Roman Pontiff. 


Recent reports from China tell of a 
severe and wide spreading famine in the 
central part of the Empire. ‘The cir- 
cumstances bring forcibly to mind the 
folly of ignorance and the lack of thrift. 
If we are to credit the reports of trav- 
elers who have investigated conditions 
in that country we must believe that 
large mines of coal are lying beneath 
the surface where many people are 
freezing to death, and acres of abun- 
dant harvests are rotting into the ground 


//in certain provinces, while thousands are | 


starving in other sections of the Empire 
for want of efficient means for harvest- 
ing, preparing, and transporting the 
crops. As Americans we look with pity 
on a situation which appears to us so 
obvious and inexcusable, but we must 
remember that we have only partially 
solved the problem of equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth in our own society 
and have to go back only a few years to 
see conditions prevailing on our own 
frontier not altogether unlike those now 
related of the Celestial Empire. 


Congress has come to the rescue and 
saves us from the “Nu” spelling. ‘The 
Sunreme Court turned the cold shoulder 
to the President’s propoganda. Then 
the House voted, 142 to 25, that “No 


money apropriated in this act shall be | 


used in connection with printing docu- 


ments authorized by law or ordered by | 


Congress or either branch thereof un- 
less the same shall conform to the 
orthography recognized and 
generally accepted dictionaries of the 
English language.” This brought the 
strenuous executive to his senses and 
a series of communications resulted in 
the House’s striking all references to the 
matter of simplifying spelling from its 
records and the President agreeing to 
revoke his order to the rublic Printer 
and to use the new spelling only in cor- 
respondence passing between the White 
House and the nublic officials, personal 
correspondence, and all communications 
not requiring printing in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


At this time of the year a great num- 
ber of letters addressed to Santa Claus 
find their way into the mails from trust- 
ing children. Heretofore there has been 
no uniform disposition of such letters. 
The matter was brought to an issue by 
a recent application from a rich woman 
in New York for all such letters depos- 
ited at that office. She promised to take 
care of the mail and see that the chil- 
dren should receive suitable replies. 
The matter was taken up by the Post- 
office Department which finally decided 
that letters addressed to a fictitious 
party must go through the dead letter 
office and, when possible, be returned to 
the sender. Some of our good people 
object to the ruling since they feel the 
Post-office Department is forcing a 
technical point to the injury of the moral 
issue involved. To us the decision 
seems just from both standpoints since 
it will have a tendency to discourage 
wholesale deception. 
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A MATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
A Cream of Tartar Powder, 
free from alum or phos- 
phatic acid 


HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Christmas Handkerchiefs 


This is the Great Handker- 
chief Store. No other store in 
Philadelphia imports the quantities 
of Handkerchiefs that we do—only 
three in the country stand in the 
same class with us. which means 
that you get greatest variety and 
lowest prices in Philadelphia here. 


Handkerchiefs here for the whole 
Jamily—men, women, children, at 
from 5c to $25.00 each. Particularly 
pretty, dainty, styles at 25c, 5o0c, 
75c, $1.00. Very dainty are those 
at 25c with crossbars in various ef- 
fects, or with colored borders or col- 


ored all-over embroidered figures. 


At 50c, 75c, $1.00 are fine, dainty, 
hemstitched and embroidered 
styles, hand-embroidered styles, 
hand-embroidered French Hand- 
kerchiefs and lovely lace-trimmed 
kinds. 


Men’s Handkerchiefs—great var- 
iety ; cambric with colored borders 
5c and gc, three for 25c; linen— 
12 %4cto 50c; French,silk-and-linen, 
with colored borders—Soc to $1.50; 
hemstitched—1? %c to $1.00; linen, 
initial—12%c to 50c; white Japan- 
ese silk—25c to $1.50; mufflers— 
5oc to $2.25. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
CHRISTMAS REFRAIN. 
BY MAE SIBLEY. 


There was no roll of drums when Christ 
was born, 

No tread of hurried feet or sound of 
horn; 

Only a star of beauty hanging low, 

Only a mighty angel telling how 


Shepherds of lowly life, 
But Godly mind; 

Jesus in yonder manger, 
They would find. 


Not unto kings and nobles word was 
given, 

But to the faithful in 
heaven, 

Guarding their sheep. from dangers of 
the night, 

List to the angel voice mid wondrous 

* dJight—"* ‘. ‘ 


the sight of 


“Tidings I bring of joy, 
But not of fear, 

Peaceful the King of Nations 
Sleepeth here.” 


Suddenly hosts of angels from the sky, 

Flooded the night with music wild and 
high ; 

Chanting exultant praises o’er and o’er, 

“Peace to the earth through Him ye 
will adore; 


Glory to God in the highest, 
Yet once again, 
Glory to God on the earth, 
Good-will to men. 
Gone into heaven now the shining host, 
zeae tacks midnight chorus, but not 
ost, 
For, with a pure, sweet echo from the 
soul, 


Growing so clear as onward ages roll, 


Deep in our hearts at Christmas, 
We still refrain, 

Glory to God in the highest, 
Good-will to men. 


Vassalboro, Me. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 
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NOTICE. 
IDAHO FRIENDS. 


Wish to correspond with Friends seek- 
ing homes in the West. We have three 
Monthly Meetings and Quarterly Meet- 
ing, with a rapidly increasing member- 
ship. Are in the Boise Valley, have 
fine climate with mild winters and suited 
to growth of all tame grasses and grains. 

Alfalfa yields five co eight tons per 
acre in three cuttings per season, and 
land owned by Friends has yielded seed 
crop worth $75.10 per acre. Wheat in 
old lands has made 75 bushels per acre. 
Apples, peaches, prunes, cherries, pears 
and all small fruits and vegetables grow 
to perfection. The sugar beet industry 
is giving big profits to beet growers. 
Irrigation is the source of the great 
prosperity in the valley. 

300,000 acres of new lands under Gov- 
ernment works, now building. Someefine 
homestead lands can be secured just 
now by relinquishment at small cost, but 
are rapidly advancing. Are in Friends’ 
community, near Caldwell, Boise Valley 
Quarterly Meeting appointed following 
committee representing the several sec- 
tions who write correspondence: 

J. Wm. Jones, Middleton, Idaho, R. 
F. D., 1; Wm. J. Hadley, Boise, Idaho, 
R. F. D., 3; Aaron Bray, Boise, 1113 
Eastman Street; W. S. Brown, Caldwell, 
Idaho, R. F. D.;'2; Benjamin Carey, 
Caldwell, Idaho, R. F. D., 2. 


Jesus was a great worker, and His dis- 
ciples must not be afraid of hard work. 
—NSpurgeon. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘«The American Friend” to this column. 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver: 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver: 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order 


ROME.—World’s S. 8S. Convention, May, 1907. 
First-class tour, only $157. All expenses. Apply 
at once. Sarah E. Temple, Watertown, Mass. 


WANTED.—A girl for general office work. 


Apply to THE AMERICAN. FRIEND, 1010 Arch | 


Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


QF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders yi . . 


ASSETS, $73 263,086.72 
4,701,293 84 


Surplus, belonging to Lgereoe Shine ah not eee 


capital stock - 


faaoeperated Third paral 22, 1865. Ohartey Perpetual. 


7,495,933.28 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Punds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS, ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

©. WALTER BURTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R, SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
CHAS. HARTSHORNE 
ASA S. WING 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT ©. MORRIS— 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIO H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


It will be | 
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STOMACH SUFFERERS 
DER MILLIONS 
IN SEARCH OF RELIEF. 

The world is full of disordered stom- 
achs and go per cent. of the money 
spent upon physicians and drugs goes 
in an attempt to cure the stomach. 

People are made to believe that in 
order to gain health they must doctor 
their stomachs and use cathartics. So 
the doctor gets his fee for the stomach 
treatment and the druggist for the 
physic, until the savings of a life time 
are exhausted and yet no cure. 

Let’s be reasonable. 

The sick stomach is in every case 
the result of over-eating, hurried mas- 
tication and improper choice of foods. 
The mucous lining all the way down 
the food tract loses its sensitiveness, 
and when food is forced down the 
muscles fail to respond. They do not 
churn the food as they should. The 
glands no longer give out gastric juice 
to dissolve the food and render it capa- 
ble of assimilation. The man has become 
a dyspeptic. 

There is one sure way and only one 
to bring positive relief. Put into that 
stomach of yours the very elements 
that it lacks to get that food into liquid 

| form. It takes pepsin, diastase, golden 
| seal and other ferments to accomplish 


SQUAN- 


this. The healthy stomach contains 
these elements. The dyspeptic stomach 
lacks part or all of them. Stuart’s 


Dyspepsia Tablet is made up of just 
| what the dyspeptic stomach lacks— 
| nature’s digestives. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a 
medicine, not a drug, not a cathartic. 
They do not cure anybody of anything 
but Dyspepsia and Indigestion and such 
, ailments as arise from poorly digested 
| food. 

While they digest the food the stom- 
ach recuperates. The mucous mem- 
brane is coming out of its stupor, 
the gastric juice is coming to the sur- 
face, the muscles are regaining their 
power. Every organ of the body takes 
on new life, the skin gains color, and 
the eyes are no longer tinged with 
yellow. You live. 

Why doctor and why drug yourself? 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will take 
care of your food while Nature cures 
you. 

Try a box at your druggists, 50 cents. 
Or, if you prefer a free trial package 
before buying, send your name and 
address to-day. F. A. Stuart Co., 68 
Stuart Building, Marshall, Mich. 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes 

| to boardwalk; rooms single and en suite; rooms 
all light and cheerful: cuisine excellent; tele- 
phone service. Send for Booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


(Form RITS) 
BARLE TALS, 


¢ Health Cereals. 
ake and Biscuit 


Perfect Breakfast 
PANSY FLOUR 
Unlike all 


FINANCIAL. 
35 YEAR Swern 


lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


DO YOU WANT FARMS? 


FARMS FOR SALE in a section of our coun- 
try rapidly filling up with thrifty, intelligent 
farmers, The last five years demontrate that 
immense profits have accrued to land owners in 
Northern and Western Kansas, It is a land of 
corn, wheatand alfalfa. Stock raising especially 
profitable. We also have desirable farms in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Full details given by 

ROBERT GORDON, Mankato, Kansas. 
Refer by permission to A. H. VOTAW, Washington, D.C. 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


402 Lippincott Building. 12th and Filbert Sts., Phila, 


Bell, Walnut 52-10 


Telephones : Keystone Race 70-09 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


American Race Problems 


A course of study arranged for First-day 
schoo)s,classes, reading circles, ete., by Professor 
Carl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Five cents per copy at the office of the 

Young Friends’ Association Building 

Fifteenth and Cherry Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE 


FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Good, clean stories, mauy of which are true, at- 
tractive pictures, delightful yerses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day schoo] lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertakerand Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
*Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. *;PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


—— —--— ~ + 


Substantial Presents 


Chafing Dishes, $2.50 to $10 
Fire Fenders, $2 to $15 
Bellows, 5oc. to $2 

Candle Shades 
Carpet Sweepers 
French Cafetieres 
Scrap Baskets 


J. FRANKLIN MILLER 
1626 Chestnut Street 
GShSHOTEL GSE STOCHS CCHS SOSCSOHOOESS 


| 
| 
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William S$. 
Yarnall 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
118 S. 15th Street Philadelphia 


Brains Plus Energy 


make capital. They are 
often the whole capital, 
especially of a young 
man. Prudent men in- 


Ss. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Wall Paper and 


Decorations 
Window Shades [ade to Order 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


sure it; make it sure for 


the family. Full par- 
ticulars free. No impor- 
tunity. | 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK, UNDERTAKER 
1313 Vine St., Philadelphia 


Telephone 


By an entirely new plan, a thread of red ink running 
from Genesis to Revelation binds in one harmonious 
whole each leading topic. All the precious truths 
which lie hidden under a mass of unconnected 
matter and escape the mere Bible reader are brought 
to light and tied together. In the ‘‘International’’ 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular 
authority on Bible themes, has arranged on this plan 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special 
class but for all who read the Scriptures, 


Prominent people’s opinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible: 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautiful 
and complete work —‘ International Christian Workers’ Bible.” It is an 
advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for 
Christian Workers. 
LYMAN ABBOTT: This edition will be valuable to Christian Workers 
in their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual 
themes directly and immediately, and not through the medium of com- 
mentaries and theological treatises. 
REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., LL. D., Supt. Sabbath-School 
Training, Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Work: In this beau- 
tiful “ International ’? Christian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the finest 
typography, l have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately and 
tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 
Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon those pas- 
sages which treat of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of this 
general theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible 
testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it complete in every 
instarce. 

These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great 
cer-pre of the Bible. This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath- 
school teachers, to all Y. M. C. A. members, and also to the members of 
the Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible 
readers, 

C. B. BLACKALL, Zditor of Periodicals, American Baptist 
Pub’n Societys It seems to me this Bible is indispensable. It 
seems to be lacking in nothing either mechanical or otherwise 
as a practical aid. 


_The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in fine Morocco, 
Divinity Circuit, with overlapping edges; round corners, 
gold edges with red underneath. Size of page, 84x54 
inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type on extra 
fine paper. 

The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. | 


If it does not please you, return it at our expense. If it 
does please you, remit special price. 


Published at $4.75, but for quick introduc- 


tion and for a limited time we offer it at the 
SPECIAL PRICE of 2.50 


Cut out the coupon opposite and mail today. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS 
1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 


JAMES WOOD, 


MT PeKISCOs 
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The American Friend Premiums 


RIENDS are realizing as never before that their 
= wee me usefulness is greatly enhanced by a clear under- 
THE RISE... 25 pes standing of their history and message. The 
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“Truth is the highest thing a man may keep.” 


Vou. XIII. 


MAKING RELIGION EASY. 

There is a pretty steady drift toward an easy 
religion, and it has always been the main struggle 
of great religious reformers to turn men from an easy 
religion to one that costs sacrifice. That was Elijah’s 
battle on Carmel—to raise the people of his time 
from a religion which ministered to sense and pas- 
sion to one that called for moral and spiritual effort. 
Every generation hears, in one form or another, the 
eall to choose between a religion that moves along 
the line of least resistance and one that goes straight 
against the natural grain, that is to say along the line 
of greatest resistance. 

Our main danger to-day is this same old danger. 
It appears in a thousand ways. It is as insidious 
as an Indian foe. The modern church with its pro- 
fessional choir, with a minister who is skillful in 
avoiding everything that would hit any exposed nerves 
in the congregation, with its charity work all par- 
celed out to officials, with everything done for the 
worshipper, is an illustration of the danger. About 
the only sacrifice involved is a slender sacrifice of 
time once a week, and a paltry sacrifice of money. 

But how the apostolic man who “exhibited in 
his body the dying of the Lord Jesus” would rub 
his eyes in wonder if he suddenly found himself in 
one of these easy churches. “Are these those of 
Jesus’ Way?’ he would ask; “Did we die daily to 
produce such Christianity as this?’ 


But we must not be too hard on the easy modern 
Church, for even while we are throwing stones, we 
may ourselves be living in glass houses. How easy 
we all find it to accept some shun-pike that relieves 
us of paying spiritual toll! It is quite possible to 
belong to a congregation that nominally professes 
faith in the priesthood of all believers, and to slip 
along week after week in easy silence that costs the 
individual soul no travail, and to exhibit none of 
the traits of one of God’s living priests. It is pos- 
sible to make the principle of Divine Guidance a 
lame excuse for inactivity, until the glorious truth 
of dead martyrs is frustrated by the sloth of our own 
souls, and by the slowly formed habit of not having 
the feet shod with a preparation of the gospel. 


Every padded crutch we furnish the soul with 
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some ancestral principle and is leaning on it without 
having won it for himself through personal insight 
and live faith is as much a parasite as the easy 
church-goer is, and will, like him, become a case 
of arrested development. There are no safe devices 
to relieve the soul of personal travail and of spiritual 
wrestling. 

We have suffered, all churches have suffered, from 
revival methods which have attempted to cure the 
hurt of sin too lightly. The change from the old 
life to the new has been too much blurred over. Too 
little has been said of what Paul calls the burial of 
the old self and the resurrection of anew man. There 
is nothing gained by sliding persons through an easy 
formal process of “conversion” which can be repeated 
as often as a new revivalist comes to the neighborhood. 
Let us have fewer conversions, if need be; but let 
the step be taken in the seriousness which befits the 
momentous change, and let us search the soul of our 
hearers with gospel messages which are built on 
eternal reality. 

There has been a widespread revolt from the theory 
that nothing has a religious value unless it is fragrant 
with the odor of sacrifice. We freely joke over the 
maxim: “If there is anything you like to do, that is 
sufficient reason for giving it up.” But we need to- 
day a more robust religion than the popular one. 
We need a religion which throbs with life blood and 
which goes straight ahead in spite of crosses there 
in front. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

Tur Amprtoan Frienp is closing with this issue 
the most successful year in its history. It is per- 
fectly evident that it has gained a solid place in 
the many homes into which it goes and its sub- 
scribers have given it an encouraging support. We 
have, during’ the year, passed through a serious 
printers’ strike which added heavily to our expenses, 
but in spite of this handicap we have more than 
kept up the standard of the past. 

We can promise our readers that there will be 
new and interesting features in the paper during 
the coming year. We have arranged for a very 
important series of articles which will bring the 
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work of the Church vividly before our readers, and 
we shall endeavor, as in the past, to make THE 
American Frienp indispensable to those who wish 
to have a comprehensive knowledge and grasp of the 
work, the problems and issues now before our Church. 
The Five Years Meeting is to be an important 
event in 1907, and out pages will furnish the 
best means of keeping in touch with the plans for 
it, and with its accomplishments. Our issue next 
week will review the losses and gains of 1906. 


There is much sport made of good resolutions on 
New Year’s day, and the prevailing joke for the 
coming week will be the joke about “good resolu- 
tions.” Making resolutions is, however, no joke, 
but withal a serious matter, for a person’s destiny 
is closely tied up with his resolutions. It used to 
be said that ‘hell is paved with good resolutions,” 
but so also is heaven. In fact, all moral and spiritual 


character is woven in this loom. 


The good resolve which leads to no deed, which | 
oozes out of us in mere talk and profession, will | 


undoubtedly form an undesirable kind of paving 
block. It will weave a flabby character, and make 
it more difficult than before to hold the face fixed 
to hard tasks. But every time we put a high 
resolve into practice and make the hand do what the 
mind proposes, we form a golden piece of paving 
block, and weave a dependable character which is 
one of the greatest assets known in this world of 
ours. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 


LHE SECRET OF JOY. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


Ought every Christian to be happy? Yes; and 
he may be so, provided that he seeks in the right 
quarter for his joys. Brave old Paul, who never 
uttered a whimper or a whine, sent from Nero’s 
guardhouse this cheery message: ‘Rejoice in the 
Lord always, and again I say rejoice.” He was 
too wise to exhort us to rejoice in money, for it 
is a variable possession; or in the society of our 
households, who may be snatched away at any 
moment. Our soul’s joys, to be solid, must rest on 
something immovable. The one permanent, unchange- 
able joy is to have Christ Jesus in the heart and to 
serve Him in the daily life, and walk in the sun- 
shine of his love. 

As healthy joy is not a mere exhilaration or a 
rapture. Neither the mind nor the nerves could 
stand a continual ecstasy. I have observed that some 
people who live on moods and frames, and are shout- 
ing on one day, are very liable to be sulking or 
scolding on the next day. A strung bow loses its 


followed by reactions. Just as soon as we hang our 
happiness on emotions or changing circumstances of 
any kind, we go up or we go down with the tide. 
The thermometer of our joy is at the mercy of out- 
side atmospheres. But if an indwelling strengthen- 
ing, and gladdening Saviour be in the heart, if we 
strive to keep his commandments and walk in the 
sunshine of his smiles, then we can expect to “rejoice 
evermore.” No blow that does not strike Christ and 
a clean conscience away, can seriously disturb a 
healthy Christian’s inward peace. Although his fig 
tree shall not blossom, neither fruit shall be in his 
vines, although his flock may be cut off in the fold, 
and there be no herd in his stalls, yet he rejoices 
in the Lord and joys in the God of his salvation. 

Constant external prosperity is the lot of no man, 
and perfect sinlessness is the attainment of no man. 
But there is one thing which Christ’s followers can 
do, and that is to keep themselves in the delightful 
atmosphere of His love. It is our fault and our 
shame if we spend so many days in the chilling fogs, 
or under the heavy clouds of unbelief, or in the 
contaminating atmosphere of conformity to the world. 
“Ts it always foggy here on the banks of Newfound- 
land?’ inquired a passenger of an old Cunard cap- 
tain. ‘‘How should I know, madam? I don’t live 
here.” 

The love of Jesus Christ is our sunshine, and 
there are three things which the Master enjoins 
upon us; if we fulfil them we have got the secret 
of spiritual joy. The first one is Obedience. “If 
ye keep my commandments ye shall abide in my love, 
even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, 
and abide in his love.” The only real and tangible 


' evidence of faith in Christ is obedience to Christ. 


A lad leaves home for college, and his good mother 
puts a Bible in his trunk, and says to him: “Now, 
my dear boy, you will read this every morning and 
night, and when you are reading it, and on your 
knees in prayer, your mother is with you.” By and 
by he writes home from college that he is doing 
just what she bade him; and every time that boy 
opens his Bible and bends on his knees before God 
he is surrounded by the sweet atmosphere of his 
mother’s love. He gains two blessings: strength to 
resist temptation, and also the heart happiness of 
pleasing his devoted mother. 

In like manner we who call ourselves Christians 
should abide in the bright, warm atmosphere of 
obedience to Him who laid down His life for us 
on the cross, and commands us to lay our lives at 
his feet. We must heartily accept a whole Christ 
both as Saviour and Lord, and accept Him without 
any reserve or limitations. He has a right to com- 
mand; it is ours simply to obey. “Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?’ The way to do it we must 
leave with him; and the how to do it we learn by 
Bible study, by prayer, and by practice. Genuine, 
hearty obedience to a faithful Saviour is not a 
reluctant task-work; it becomes a source of grate- 
ful joy. 


- 
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The aioe direction for keeping in the bright 
beamings of Christ’s love is growth in strong, godly 
character. If you will return fo the short epistle 
of Jude you will read these words: ‘Building up 
yourselves on your most holy faith, keep yourselves 
in the love of God.” The construction of a Christian 
character is like the construction of an edifice. Some 
church members never get beyond the foundation. 
Not far from: my residence is the grass-grown foun- 
dation for a great cathedral—laid nearly thirty years 
ago, but no walls have yet risen upon it. Some people 
start with professing before the world their faith in 
Christ, and there they stop. They do not “‘add to 
their faith, courage, temperance, meekness, patience, 
godliness, love,” and all the other stones that enter 
into a solid and effective Christian life. Such self- 


stunted professors know nothing of the joy of growth | 


in Christlikeness and the joy of Christ’s approving 
smile. They may be growing rich, or growing pop- 
war or in self-conceit; but there is no growth in 
grace. They make a wretched attempt to live in 
another atmosphere than the love of Jesus, and they 
attain to no more size and beauty and fruitfulness 
than the stunted plants and frost-bitten flowers that 
Nansen found on the dreary shores of the Kara Sea. 

There is one more essential to a strong and happy 
life. Obedience to the Master’s commandments and 
the building of a solid and useful and fruitful char- 
acter cannot be done without the Divine help. There- 
fore, the apostle says: ‘““Praying in the Holy Spirit, 
keep yourselves in the love of God.” Everyone who 
desires to be lifted into the sunshine of fellowship 
with Jesus must use the wings of fervent prayer. 
Such prayer keeps us in the love of Jesus, and it 
has wonderful power. Christ told His disciples that, 
if they would only abide in the pure atmosphere of 
His love, they might ask what they would, and it 
should be done unto them. Do you use that golden 
key often to unlock the treasure-chamber of bless- 
ings ¢ 

Finally, do you hunger for true happiness? Take 
Christ at His own words: “Lo! I am with you 
always.” Then you can rejoice in Him always. 
Such joy is not only a privilege, but a duty; for a 
Christian to be spiritually wretched is a sin. Remem- 
ber that it is not where you are, but what you are, 
that determines your happiness. Spiritual joy is a 
sign of heart-health; spiritual depression and com- 
plaining are signs of disease. When a baby frets and 
moans the mother says: “Something is wrong; this 
child is sick.” <A sulky, selfish, complaining temper 
shows that we are not abiding in this love of Jesus. 

We hope to be happy in heaven; why not now? 
Why parse the word heaven in the future tense ? 
The unselfish service of Christ and of our fellow- 
creatures is the beginning of paradise; the more 
we do for Him here, the more we shall have of Him 
up yonder. Open your ear to every call of duty; 
open every door and window of your soul to the 
instreaming light and love of Jesus, and your joy 
shall be full. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE TEMPERANCE 
CAUSE AMONG FRIENDS IN 
PHILADELPHIA.* 


BY JOSHUA L. BAILY. 


We are admonished “To remember the days of 
old, to consider the years of many generations.” 


In response to this admonition I propose to set 
before you some facts in regard to the progress of 
the Temperance Cause among the Friends of Phila- 
delphia in “the days of old” as well as the years 
of other and more. regent generations. 

It is now 224 years since William Penn landed 
on the shores of the Delaware. Very soon thereafter 
he built for himself a private dwelling, and in addi- 
tion to the main building, he built a brew house. 

Watson, in his “‘Annals,”’ tells us that ‘in the early 
period of Philadelphia it was very common for the 
good livers to have brew houses on their several 
premises for making home-made strong beer,” and 
James Logan is mentioned as one of those who had 
a brew house adjacent to his residence. 


But it does not appear that Friends confined them- 
selves to the “home brewed strong beer,” for wines 
and West India rum were among the chief importa- 
tions of that period, and as their was a law made 
against persons who put water into rum, it may be 
inferred that it was customary to take rum straight. 

That there was, however, some legislation attempted 
in the interests of Temperance we learn from the 
early passage of the law prohibiting “the playing of 
cards, cock-fighting and the drinking of healths.”’ 

From the minutes of the meetings and such other 
records as I have had access to I conclude that the 
use of alcoholic liquors among Friends at that time 
was general. Beer, wine and rum were common 
beverages and were considered essential for the preser- 
vation of health and the promotion of strength. Total 
abstinence does not seem to have had any consider- 
ation, and we may fairly infer that it was exercized 
by few, if any. Excess was to be avoided, but moder- 
ation was commended, and where Friends were in 
poor circumstances and unable to provide themselves 
with these essential beverages, care was taken by their 
neighbors, and sometimes by the meeting to which 
they belonged to see that their deficiencies were sup- 
plied; for instance, at Falls Monthly Meeting in 
Bucks County in 1703, William Biles, a prominent 
member and minister, was directed to supply what 
a certain poor friend was in need of, to wit :—molasses 
and rum. 

It seems that however indulgent Friends may have 
been with their own members they concerned them- 
selves at a very early period against the sale of 
liquors to the Indians. 

At Burlington Monthly Meeting, in 1679, 
lowing minute was made, viz: 

“Tt is desired that Friends should consider the 


the fol- 


*An address made at the annual meeting of the Temperance 
Association of’ Friends of Philadelphia, Fourth mo., 1906. The 
address was subsequently revised and eaves in the “Bulletin” 
of Friends Historical Society of Philadelphia. 
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matter of selling Rum to Indians, and whether it is 
lawful at all for Friends to be concerned in it.” 

And at the yearly meeting held at Burlington, in 
1685, a minute was made as follows, viz: 

“This meeting doth unanimously agree and give 
as their judgment that it is not consistent with the 
honor of the Truth for any that make profession 
thereof to sell Rum or other liquors to the Indians, 
because they use them not to moderation, but to 
excess and drunkenness.”’ 

And the yearly meeting held in Philadelphia in 
1687, gave forth this testimony, yiz: 

“That the practice of selling Rum or other strong 
liquor to ye Indians, directly or indirectly, or exchang- 
ing rum or other strong liquors for any goods or 


merchandise with them, considering the abuse they | 


made of it, is a thing contrary to the mind of ye 
Lord, and great griefe and burthen to his people, and 
a great reflection and dishonor unto the Truth soe 
far as any professing*it are concerned, and for the 
more effectual preventing this evill practise we 
advise as aforesaid that this, our testimony, may be 
entered in every Monthly Meeting Booke, and every 
Friend belonging to their monthly meeting to sub- 
scribe the same.” 
’ There were at that time seven monthly meetings. 
In three of them the above recited “Testimony” was 
recorded and signed 

at Chester M. M. by 77 male members, 

at Concord M. M. by 17 male members and 

at Middleton M. M. by 49 male members. 
What action was taken by other monthly meetings 
does not appear to be a matter of record. 

While Friends in that early day were very pro- 


nounced in their testimony as to the great injury | 
done the Indians by the use of alcoholic beverages | 


we will have occasion to notice in the course of this 
narrative, how very slow the Friends were to per- 
ceive the injury done themselves and pale-faced people 
generally by the use of like beverages. 

That Friends took a lively care in restraining 
some other improprieties appears from sundry min- 
utes of the monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings. 

A minute of Chester Monthly Meeting of 1704, is 
in these words. ; 

“That such that walk the streets or ride horse- 
back with their pipes in their mouths smoking tobacco 
are to be reproved.” 


made this minute: 

“Let us all be watchful against immoderate and 
indecent smoking of tobacco in all places, and espe- 
cially in Public houses where the temptation to 
that, as also to ye excess of drinking, seems most to 
be. And it is very unseemly and not like the gravity 
that Truth leads into for any to walk or ride in the 
streets or Highways with Pipes in their mouths.” 

The following queries were directed to be read 
and answered in the monthly and other meetings for 
Discipline, viz: 

Ist query, ‘‘Do any accustom themselves to snuff- 
ing or chewing tobacco in meeting ?” 


2nd query, “Do Friends keep clear of excess 
either in drinking drams or other strong drinks ?’ 

I do not find any subsequent query or disciplinary 
action in relation to the use of tobacco, but the 
minutes of many meetings show that a concern was 
maintained to abate or remove objectionable prac- 
tices connected with the use of strong drink. 

At Chester Monthly Meeting, in 1717, “Friends 
had under consideration the inconvenience of the 
frequent carrying about of cups and glasses with 
liquors at burials,” and the subject was referred to 
the quarterly meeting, where the Chester proposal 
being considered, “it was agreed that no strong liquor 
be publicly handed about on such occasions.” 

At Chester Monthly Meeting of Women Friends, 
in 1724, a minute was made of which the following 
is a verbatim copy, and is an evidence of the gentle- 


/ ness with which our sisters of that time dealt with 


those who were addicted to alcoholic indulgence, viz: 

“That Friends take care at a burial not to make 
a great provision as to provide strong liquor and 
to hand it about, but let everyone take that is free 
to take it, as they have occasion, and not more than 
will do them good.” 

The following minute appears in the proceedings: 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 1726: 

“Tt has been observed that a pernicious custom has 
prevailed upon the people by giving rum and other 


| strong liquors to excite such as bid at vendues and 
| provoke them at every bidding to advance the price 
| beside the injustice of the artifice, is very scandalous 


and leads to a great intemperance and disorder, 
therefore it is the unanimous sense of this meeting 
to caution Friends against the same and if any under 
our profession do fall into this evil practice or do by 
anv means encourage the same (by giving or taking 
drams or strong liquor at vendues or other noisy 
revelling gatherings) they shall be speedily dealt with 
as disorderly persons.” 

There having been a great increase in the number 
of Public Houses, and many of the Magistrates being 
Friends upon whom devolved the authority to grant 


_ licenses, the subject claimed the attention of Phila- 


delphia Yearly Meeting of 1738, and the following 
minute was made, viz: 

“The great number of Public Houses being con- 
sidered, it was recommended that such Friends as. 


_are Magistrates use their endeavors to lessen the 
And the yearly meeting held in Burlington, 1704, | 


number of persons recommended for that service 
(Public Housekeeping) and that Friends be careful 
not to sign petitions recommending any but such as. 
are proper persons, or where there is a real neces- 
BYGY.. 

The year 1777, witnessed a decided advance in the 
practical application of the testimony of Friends 
against what then was called “the unnecessary use 
of spirituous liquors.” The yearly meeting of that 
year made a minute advising that Friends should not 
encourage the distillation of spirits from grain by 
selling their grain for that purpose, or using the 
product, and advising that Friends should not keep. 
taverns. Several monthly metings appointed com- 
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mittees “to ne inspection hohe any of bird 
members were in the practice of distilling spirits 
out of grain or selling or using such spirits or were 
engaged in the occupation of tavern keeping,” and 
not long afterward in most of the meetings tavern 
keeping became a cause of disownment. 


It was in or about the year 1755, that the Dis- | 


cipline was revised and the form so familiar to us all 
was adopted, and which has continued without mater- 
ial change for more than a Century, viz: 

“Are Friends careful to avoid the excessive use 
of spirituous liquors, the unnecessary frequenting of 
taverns and places of diversion and to keep in true 
moderation and temperance on account of births, mar- 
riages, burials, and all other occasions.” 

But as we have already had occasion to observe, 
progress has been slow. It is within the memory 
of many now living when men were not expected to 
work in the harvest fields without being provided 
with liquor, either spirituous or fermented. I was 
myself a witness of this among Quaker families in 
Chester County, where I spent a portion of my youth- 
ful holidays, and it was rarely thought practicable 
to raise a barn or to conduct either a marriage or a 
funeral without a supply of liquors. I was once 
present at-a Friend’s funeral when after the inter- 


ment most of the company returned to the house | 


of the deceased where a generous repast was spread, 
liquors being a conspicuous feature of the occasion. 
In the early part, and even in the middle of 


the last century, Friends in this city who could | 


afford it had their wine cellars and their wine closets, 


as I know from personal observation, and decanters | 


and wine glasses had their customary place on the 
sideboard. 

Within the period last referred to there was a 
Friend residing in this city, a member of this meet- 
ing,* in the station of a minister and who occupied 
a seat near where I am now standing, and who was 
the author of a treatise on “the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian religion as illustrated in 
the profession, ministry, worship and faith of the 
Society of Friends,”—a book which passed through 
several editions in this country and was afterwards 
republished in London, but who at the same time, 
was so addicted to the use of strong drink that he 
was not infrequently visibly affected by it. His 
spiritual gifts, however, seemed to be so generally 
recognized and valued that the frailty I have referred 
to was too long condoned by his friends. It was 
often said of him that he could preach a better sermon, 
if on his way to meeting he chanced to stop at a 
certain Friend’s house on Market Street above Ninth, 


well-known in those days for the hospitality of its | 


sideboard. But, alas for this eminently gifted man, 
the habit of drink obtained such control of him that 
he was finally. disowned from membership. 

In the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 1845, a 
modification of the query was proposed by a Friend 
who thought that the use of wines and fermented 
liquors should also be discouraged, and I remember 


*Western District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 


that he was very oe ee in objecting to the cus- 
tomary use of wine at weddings. He was supported 
by a very few individuals, the opposition being over- 
whelming and came largely from those who oceu- 


_ pied seats in the minister’s galleries, one of whom 


justified the use of wine at weddings, quoting the 
example of our Lord at the marriage in Cana of 
Gallilee. The Clerk of the meeting was particularly 
out-spoken, saying that he “‘did not believe in making 
rules of discipline prescribing what Friends should 
eat or drink,” and a minister from England who occu- 
pied a seat at the head of the meeting expressed his 
concurrence in the views of the Clerk. 

It was the practise at that period and for many 
years thereafter for the monthly meetings to send 
reports up through the quarterlies to the yearly meet- 
ing as to the number of members who used ardent 
spirits as a drink or gave it to others for that pur- 
pose. The number reported in that year (1845) 
was 48, and the number reported in the ten (10) years 
ensuing varied from 36 to 54, an average of 47. 


_ Then for some reason which remains unexplained, the 


number of delinquents increased, and for the next 
decade (1855-1865) it varied from 62 to 81, an 
average of 68. 

During the following sixteen years (1866 to 1882) 
the number of delinquents diminished varying from 
35 to 54, or an average of 44. Throughout this 
period one or more of the quarterly meetings reported 
themselves to be entirely clear. As many as four 
quarterly meetings reported clear in the year 1851, 
but this seemed to be a temporary condition for in 
the year immediately following, only one quarter 
claimed that distinction, and from 1859 to 1865, 


inclusive, none were reported to be entirely clear. 
[To be continued.] 
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A FOREWORD TO BIBLE TEACHERS FOR 
1907. 


BY J. LINDLEY SPICER. 

Who saves a child from the way of sin may save a million 
souls in one. 

Men follow their leaders—the soul you win may lead a host 
in the race we win.—Josephem R. Hogan, 

There’s nothing more sweet in earth or heaven than the smile 
of a happy child. 

“And Jesus called a little child.” 

“And he hath put in his heart that he may teach.” 

“Them hath He filled with wisdom of heart to 
work, all manner of work.” Ex. 36: 34, 35. 

The beautiful Tabernacle is to be constructed. 
according to the “Pattern shown in the Mount.” 

Abundant offerings have been brought. 

Gold, silver, precious stones, woods, brass, skins, 
thread. 

Wisdom is bestowed by God to develop a structure 
in which He himself should dwell, and from which 
He would manifest forth His glory. 

Temples of the Holy Ghost are being prepared 
to-day, for His occupancy. 

Human hearts and bodies are to be tga out, 
cleansed, transformed, placed, endued. 
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The material is immortal. The A omens hi are 
immeasurable. If filling with wisdom -was required 
for the erection of the Tabernacle, how much greater 
the necessity in soul work. 

The Bible teacher is called to work, 
of work. 

King Alfred wrote more than 1,000 years ago :— 

Those men are free’st from care, who are fast 


in God.” 


all manner 


It is not “The man behind the Gun,” but “God | 


behind the man,” who counts. 


but His is “The Voice.” 

God-fast men and women are needed. 

This should be their prayer :— 

Oh, Lord, illumine me, that I may bring a soul 
to see Thy glorious self, and follow Thee. 

Silent forces are the great forces. Light. 
Electricity. Holy Spirit. 

We see the effects, but cannot tell whence they 
come, nor whither they go. | 

To work in harmony with the will of God. 


We may be a voice, 


Life. 


“To cause two blades of grass to grow where but | 


one grew before.” 

To make a producer of the dependent. 

To take crude material, and transform it into use- 
ful products. 

To win a child for purity, good citizenship and 
heaven. 

These are our problems. 
God. 

We look through the open door of the Twentieth 
Century, and there stands a child. We have only to 
neglect. him, and he becomes a menace to the com- 
monwealth. 

Instruct him in righteousness, and he becomes an 
eternal force for truth and goodness. 

In alarm we ask who is sufficient for these things ? 
And hear the whisper of the Great Teacher saying: 
“Apart from me, ye can do nothing.” 

While Paul’s triumphant tones ring down the ages: 
“T can do all things through Christ.” 

New methods to meet new questions. 

In the stone age the rotary arrow tip of flint killed 
at three hundred yards. In this day, the Mauser or 
Krag-Jorgesen nickle-tipped bullet kills at three miles. 
In the War of the Rebellion, men carried forty 
rounds of ammunition. In the Spanish American 
War, three hundred. 


In the Bible teacher’s equipment, piety, alone, 
is not enough; Preparation, alone, does not suffice. 

This is an age of airships, X-rays, wireless teleg- 
raphy. 

Nothing short of the intelligent consecration and 
development of all our powers, and the Baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, and with fire can transmute our 
dull forces into tools God can use in building His 
temples. 


The rewards are with 


Write Faith in largest hand, 
Where Fear has been before; 

Accept what God hath planned, 
Enter the opened door. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| going to church. 
hear some noted preacher, or famous choir, without 


_ from the traditional habit of going to chureh, 


| selves. 
| with the longing or the joy of aspiring manhood, as 


THE REASON FOR CHURCH: GOING. 


We believe the desire is well-nigh universal to 
protect Sunday from the invasion of the daily routine 
of work. That further legislation will do this is 
doubtful. Sunday laws may restrain; they do not 
inspire. Without a community of persons who find 
in-the day they make a Sabbath a spiritual inspir- 
ation which is peculiar to that day, public sentiment 
will not long continue to make Sunday a rest day. 

Sunday depends for its distinctive atmosphere and 
vitality on Christians, not on legislators, and the 
chief influence of Christians in making Sunday a 
Sabbath is through public worship. It is not through 
their going to church but through their object in 
People may throng a church to 


doing a thing to hush the harsh summons to the 
working man to hasten through the door of the fac- 
tory, or to rush to the mine on Sunday as he must on 
the other six days of the week. 

The one supreme object of church going is to meet 
God as he reveals himself to souls assembled in com- 
munion with him. Because that is not emphasized 
as it used to be, because that is not practiced as it used 
to be by those who profess to be Christians, the atten- 
dance on the churches is thinning out year by year. 
Men tire or grow indifferent to hearing the same 
minister week after week, with rare exceptions, when 
that is the main object calling them to church. They 
can excuse themselves from meeting with their neigh- 
bors in the church, they see them elsewhere. When 
the young man who has for these reasons broken 
and 
finds resting at ease monotonous on Sunday morning, 
he seeks recreation in a walk, and from the walk he 
may find his way to the golf links or the excursion. 


But those who have met God in the worshipping 


| assembly and known by experience that he is to be 


found there as nowhere else cannot thus excuse them- 
Usually they do not wish to. They seek him 


did the Hebrew worshipper who sang of his soul’s 
longing for God, to see him: 

So as I have looked upon thee in the sanctuary 

To see thy power and thy glory. 

When Christians thus worship God together there 
is a sense of awe because of his presence in the com- 
munity which draws others to the place where he is 
worshipped. The chief trouble with our church 
attendance is here. The great vexations of the minis- 
try are here. The task laid on them is too great for _ 
any men. The greatest peril to the real value of 
Sunday as the weekly day of rest is here. It will 
not be a day of rest for all unless it.is the day of 
worship for those who know God. 

The greatest spiritual reformation now possible can 
be brought about by each individual going to church 
to meet God and to worship Him. It can be brought 
about by the congregation making the arrangements 
of the house and of the services with the one pur- 
pose to promote their influences on the whole being 
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of every attendant to realize the presence of God. 
It can be brought about by the constant conviction and 


consciousness of the minister that-he is called to pre- | 


side over the assembly of those who gather to see 
the Supreme One whose humble servant he is.—The 
Congregationalist. 


THE RIGHT WORD. 


A small, frail-looking woman, followed by two 
young men of more robust fiber, although closely 
resembling her, hurried up to a gatekeeper in the 
Grand Central Station. 

“Does the train from Gresham come in here?’ she 
asked, anxiously. 

When the right gate was found there were still 
thirty minutes to spare. 

“Better go inside, Letty, and rest,” suggested one 
of the brothers. 

But Letty would not leave the gate. Her two 
brothers looked significantly at each other, and let 
her have her way. They took turns in carrying the 
baby up and down. 

Long before the train came the conversation 
revealed the situation. 
Letty’s husband, who six months ago had gone 
away because of supposed irreconcilable differences 
between himself and wife. But the relations on 
both sides had arranged a peace. He was returning 
—the broken home was to be restored. 

“Tt was Jim’s fault in the beginning,” repeated 
the little woman, after asking her brother again to 
look at his watch. She was becoming more and more 
nervous. 3 

It was easy to guess at the differences that had 
undermined this home. Excellent qualities were 
revealed in the young wife’s face. Although of a 
nervous temperament, she was no shrew. But eyi- 
dently, she had a habit of imparting “pieces of her 
mind’! She was capable of love, but one of those 
who stickle for a “‘point,”’ while deeper consequences 
go unnoticed. Had the sad months past taught her 
the larger wisdom of life ? 


? 


“It was Jim’s fault at first—I stand just as firm | 
as ever,’ she repeated, the tears in her eyes con- | 
“But for baby’s | 


trasting curiously with her words. 
sake [ll try it.” 

She must make her brothers understand that con- 
senting to live again with Jim did not involve yield- 
ing her original point! 

“T shall tell him so—the first thing!” 

The brothers looked into each other’s eyes doubt- 
fully. Would there be a scene ? 

To the brothers’ relief, the train finally came. One 
held the baby, leaving Letty free—to tell Jim! 

In the long line of passengers moving toward the 
gate a big fellow loomed up whose blue eyes searched 
vaguely. Suddenly he made a rush forward. 

The little woman’s face lighted up and grew beauti- 
ful; then she remembered herself and set her face 
in order. There was that point to be made first. 

Jim, big and awkward and gentle, kissed the baby 


They were here to meet | 


first—perhaps he, too, was giving Letty her oppor- 
tunity. 

She went close to him; her head just reached his 
chest. The words seemed to stick. 

Jim awkwardly patted her shoulder, waiting. 

“Letty,” he said, at last, his voice faltering over 
the last word, “let’s go—home.” : 

And then they all marched away toxether—the 


| little woman’s face beautiful now with the light, 


which stayed. She had let the “point” go. Through 
the awkwardness of Jim, big and blundering and 
kind, had worked a great wisdom—only four 
words, but the last one, that word laden with the 
magic of the ages!—The Youths’ Companion. 


A NATIONAL CHRISTIAN ORGANIZATION 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

With a firm belief in the added strength which 
comes from unity of effort and purpose, and guided 
by an unwavering faith in the power of God to adjust 
all differences the Association controlled by the Inter- 
national Board of Women’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, and those under the American 
Committee, have united in forming a National orga: 
nization which shall be called the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 
In a called convention, held in New York City, 
Twelfth month 5th and 6th, a National Board, com- 
posed of thirty representative women from the various 
associations, were elected as the Executive body for 
the new organization, and a tentative policy adopted 
which shall govern the action of the Board until 
the next convention shall be held during the season 
of 1908 and 1909, when a regular constitution will 
be presented for adoption. 

“The purpose of this organization is to unite in 
one body the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
of the United States; to establish, develop and unify 
such Associations; to advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 


| women; to participate in the work of the World’s 


Young Women’s Christian Association.” 

Grace H. Dodge, of New York City, who has given 
herself so untiringly to bringing about the new orga- 
nization is to be its president, under her wise direc- 
tion many advance steps seem entirely possible. 


Other members of the new National Board are 
Mrs. Wm. Bowden, Mrs. Stephen Baker, Miss Mary 
Billings, Mrs. Broadwell, Miss Maude Daeniker, 
Mrs. Dorman, Miss Helen Gould, Miss Janet 
McCook, Mrs. Wm. Rossiter, Mrs. Richard- 
son, Mrs. Robert E. Speer, Miss Anna Reynolds, 
Mrs. Cushman and Mrs. Smith of New York 
City; Mrs. Boice, of Scranton, Pa; Mrs. Camp- 
bell, of Newark; Mrs. Durkee, of Worcester, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Henry Green, of Philadelphia; Mrs. T. 8. Glad- 
ding and Mrs. John R. Mott, of Montclair, New 
Jersey; Mrs. Judson, of Brooklyn; Mrs. Jenkinson, 
of Newark; Mrs. L. W. Messer, of Chicago; Mrs. 
McConaughy, of Montclair; Mrs. Rue, of Evanston, 
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N. Y.; Mrs. Slocum and Mrs. Vincent, of Colo- 
rado; Mrs. Wilson, of Georgia; Mrs. Dudley P. 
Allen, of Cleveland. 

As earnest prayer has brought about the new orga- 
nization so shall it characterize its plans, and per- 
meate all its efforts to bring young women into vital 
touch witlt Christ and His church. 

Creria A. Woop. 


Che International Desson. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
FIRST MONTH 6, 1906. 


GOD THE CREATOR. 


Genesis 1: 1-25. 


GOLDEN TrExt.—In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. Gen. 1: 1 
iDAILY READINGS. 


Second-day, Twelfth mo. 31.—God the Creator. Gen. 1: 1-13. 
Third-day, First mo. 1.—God the Creator. Gen. 1: 14-25. 
Fourth-day, First mo. 2.—Praise to the Creator. Ps. 100. 
Fifth-day, First mo. 3.—Mighty power. Isa. 40: 21-81. 
Sixth-day, First mo. 4.—God’s questions. Job 38: 1-14. 

Ps. 104: 24. 


LESSON I. 


Seventh-day, First mo. 5.—Wisdom in creation. 
First-day, First mo. 6.—The Son of God the Creator. 


Time.—The time when the book of Genesis was | 


composed as it now exists, is not known. 


Author.—The author of the book is unknown, | 


and though there may be sections which were in their 
first shape the work of Moses, it is perfectly clear 
that 4 number of originally distinct documents have 
been woven together into a continuous narrative. 


Few parts of the Bible have been the subject of 
discussion to so great a degree as the early chapters 
of Genesis. Much of this discussion has been exceed- 
ingly unprofitable and even hurtful, because in it 


the real object of the narrative was too often lost sight | 


of. The Bible is not a scientific book, nor does it 
pretend to teach science. Its object is to teach relig- 
ious truth, and the religious truthfulness of the Bible 
is beyond question. The phenomena of nature are 
referred to and described in a way which would be 
understood by those for whom the books were pri- 
marily written. That phenomena should be spoken 
of in popular terms is not only what might be 
expected, but what we do ourselves every day of our 
lives. We say, “‘the sun rises, or the sun sets,’’ when 
we know that such is not the case, and instances 
might be multiplied. Had the Bible been written 
in any other way it could not have been understood. 
The Bible “was not meant to be a revelation of 
nature, but a revelation of God, and the ideas regard- 
ing God which it conveys are just and weighty.” 

It needs only a very cursory comparison with 
other accounts of creation to show how sublime and 
dignified the Biblical narrative of creation is, and 
yet so simple that a child can take in the essential 
lesson intended to be taught—that the world had a 
Creator, and that He was Divine. 

1. “In the beginning.” At the beginning of the 
order of events which we see. “God.” The Hebrew 
word, Elohim, is plural. Why it should be so can- 
not be explained with certainty. Probably it is the 


John 1: | 
| arate sphere. 


“plural of majesty, which expresses dignity and 
greatness.” “The heaven and the earth.” The uni- 
verse. 

2. “The earth was waste.’ R. V. There was 
chaos. ‘Upon the face of the deep.” The waters are 
pictured as enveloping everything. ‘Over all the 
face of earth main ocean flowed,” Milton. “Moved.” 
Brooded over, like a bird; ready to act when the time 
was ripe. 

3. “Light is the first work, being not only the 
finest of all elemental forces, but also the condition 
of all order and of all life.” Note the grandeur 
and simplicity—‘‘And God said.” The fact that 
God creates by a word indicates “not only the ease 


_ with which He accomplished His work, and His 


omnipotence, but also the fact that He works con- 
sciously and deliberately.” He works “by an act 
of will, of which the concrete word is the outward 
expression.” Ps. 33: 6, 9. 


4. “That it was good.” It corresponded with 


_ the purpose and design of the Creator. ‘Divided the 


| waters beneath. 


light from the darkness.” Each is to have its sep- 

5. The distinction was to be permanent, and, there- 
fore, each was given a name. “And there was eve- 
ning, and there was morning, one day.” R. V., or, 
“And evening came, and morning came, one day.” 
The narrator, as darkness was first, begins with it. 


| “The ereation of ight was the beginning of the first 


day,” the first day closes with the following morn- 
ing. 

6. “Firmament.” It is almost impossible for us 
to understand exactly what is meant by this word. 
The Hebrews supposed that the heavens, as we call 
them, were a solid vault above which were waters. 
Compare Job 38: 18; Prov. 8: 28; Ps. 104: 3, 133 
Amos 9: 6. So by God’s word a “firmament” was 
created which separated the waters above from the 
The word means that which has 
been made firm. Again, as at the end of each day, 
“And evening came and morning came, one day.” 

9. The earth was still overwhelmed with water, 
and now dry land was to appear. It should be remem- 
bered that the Hebrews believed the earth to be flat, 
and that they supposed that it rested on an abyss 
of waters. Ex. 20: 4; Job 388: 16; Prov. 8: 28; Ps. 
83:7; 24:2;186:6. Compare also 104: 6-8. 

10 “Earth.” Here what we call land, as distin- 
guished from water. 

11. “Grass.” Rather verdure. ‘‘Herb.” Larger 
plants, as vegetables. Compare verse 29. “Fruit 
tree.’ Trees producing edible fruit seem to be 
thought of. Seed in this verse conveys the idea that 
after being created it will be self-productive. 

14-18. “Let there be lights.”” Sun, moon and stars. 
The description naturally fits the conceptions of the 
Hebrews, and it is vain to attempt to make it fit in 
with modern astronomy. From a religious point 
of view the account is just as true as it ever was—the 
object was to show the creative power of God, and 
the wonderful harmony of the universe. Psalms 8, 
19, 104 are wonderfully expressive of the feelings of 
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everyone to-day, who can look up and say, “My 
Father made them all.” 

20. The fifth day. Literally, “Let the waters 
swarm with living things (even) living souls.” Ani- 
mals that appear in swarms, as fish, insects, small 
animals. ‘Fowl.’ A general term which would 
include insects. “Open firmament.” Between the 


spectators and the firmament which was believed to | 


be solid. Literally, “In front of the firmament.” 

21. “Whales,” Better, “sea-monsters.”  ‘‘Living 
creature.” Literally, “Soul.” The Hebrews looked 
upon “soul” as the principle of life and sensibility 


in any animal organism. Even in the New Testa- | 


ment the word “soul” is almost if not always equiv- 
alent to “‘life.” 

_ 22, “Be fruitful and multiply.” After creation 

as with the vegetable life, they were to be self-pro- 

ductive. 


24. “Let the earth bring forth living soul.” Liter- | 


ally. This rather implies that use was made of the 
earth in the creation of the larger animals. ‘Cattle.’ 
All domestic animals in particular. 
things.” Things which move on the ground without 
feet, or with feet that are imperceptible. ‘‘ Beast of 
the earth.” Probably wild animals are meant. Ps. 
79: 2-25. 
to His ecommand—‘‘God made.” 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The chronology of Genesis cannot be fixed with 
any degree of exactness. It is perhaps well to note 
that the years which are placed at the top of the 
pages of some Bibles have no historic value; certainly 
not till after the Exodus, and probably till a much 
later period. 

2. Much has been made by some of the Babylon- 
ian accounts of the creation, and it has been said 
that the Hebrew accounts have been taken from them. 
It is more likely that the Babylonian and Hebrew 


accounts have a common origin, far back in times of | 


which no record has yet been discovered. The resem- 
blances between the two accounts are too close to deny 
some relation between the two. 

3. Biblical writers do not claim supernatural 
sources. From Luke 1: 1-4, we see that they used 
those sources which were available. 
guided them in the use of their materials. 


It is not, if we understand it rightly, a sign of de- 
creasing, but of increasing spirituality that miracles 
have ceased. And so it is a truer discrimination that 
recognizes the presence of God in men, the saints that 
are in the world, not by the miracles they work, but 
by the miracles they are,—by the way in which they 
bring the grace of God to bear on the simple duties 
of the household and the street. The sainthoods of 
the fireside and of the market place,—they wear no 
glory round their heads; they do their duties in the 
strength of God; they have their martyrdoms and win 
their palms; and though they get into no calendars, 
they leave a benediction and a force behind them on 
the earth when they go up to heaven.—Phuillips 
Brooks. 


“Creeping | 


This verse describes how God gave effect | 


Christian Endeanor. 
[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Lindley D. Clark, 1429 New York Ave., Washington, D. C.] 


TOPIC FOR FIRST MONTH SIXTH, 1907. 
BEGINNING WITH GOD AND CONTINUING 
WITH HIM. = 


Gen. 1: 1; John 1: 1-14; 15: 4-7. 
1906. 
oa Twelfth mo. 31.—The new birth. John 3: 1-8. 
0 


Third-day, First mo. 1.—Babes in Christ. 1 Pet. 2: 1-5. 
Yourth-day, First mo. 2.—Pressing forward. Phil. 3: 8-14. 
Fifth-day, First mo. 3.—Kept by Him. Jude 20-25. 

Sixth-day, First mo. 4.—Having His peace. John 14: 27-31. 
Seventh-day, First mo. 5.—Ever with Him. 1 Thess. 4: 13-18. 


(Consecration meeting.) 


The New Year has brought us its open door, its 
unwritten page, its untrodden paths. They are best 
prepared for its opportunities 


“Who have kept 
Faith with the Old and freighted its swift hours 
With their great thoughts and Godlike purposes. 
Translated nobly into deeds.” 


This is the ideal preparation, and the one for which 
we should daily strive without discouragement. Yet 
because discouragement is one of the adversary’s 
strong weapons, it may be well for some of us, who 
may feel that our great thoughts and purposes have 
too often failed of fulfillment, to remember that 


“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 

You who are weary of sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you; 
A hope for me and a hope for you.” 


And whether we face the dawn with high con- 
fidence, feeling that we have kept the faith, or whether 
we walk softly, hoping for future triumph even 
amid our sorrow over the weakness of past days, we 
all need and all may have the comfort that comes from 
“the angel of His presence” that saves. 

If God’s personality means anything, it means that 
He can work in the way that fits the need of the 
time,—that He can do the thing that belongs to 
the man and the day. But there is one thing he can- 
not do: He can not deny Himself. So that when 


TaNprehion | we read that He does not wish “that any should 


perish, but that all should come to repentance,” our 


mind has but to meet with His to make us one of 
His co-workers ; and “if God be for us, who is against 
us 2” 

John tells us that apart from the pre-existent word 
“was not anything made that was made,” and the 
creation bears witness to the law of beginning and 
growth and fruitbearing, written in all of life about 
us. So, also, speaks our Lord: ‘First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” Our concern is 
first to be alive, secondly, to be growing, and then 
to be fruitful: The order is fixed beyond all change; 
consequence follows condition. Paul’s words drop 
figures of speech and he states the plain fact, quoting 
probably from one of the earliest Christian hymns: 
“Tf we died with Him, we shall also live with Him; 
if we endure, we shall also reign with him.” 
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Beginning and continuing with Him does not mean 
sloth and easy living. But it does mean companion- 
ship of the noblest order, and attainment, and victory. 
It means instantaneous and constant adjustments — 
“doing the good only to see the better, and seeing the 


transport, of faithfulness for remorse, and of earnest- 
ness for repose. In it, worship becomes action, and 
action, ceaseless aspiration.” 


Missionary Departwent. 


[Communications for this department should be addressed 
to Herman Newman, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


QUARTERLY REPORT -FOR MARAGOLI, 
TENTH MONTH, 1906. 


During the past quarter some of the hindrances to 
our work have disappeared and we have been able to 
urge the work as we could not do while small-pox 
was prevalent. The result has been considerable 


increase in attendance at services, though school has 


continued much the same. 

Weekly itinerating among the people has been con- 
tinued, and rarely fails to bring us increased Sab- 
bath audiences. A weekly Bible class, chiefly for 


converts, but open for any interested native, has had | 


several lessons during the latter part of the quarter 
with attendance varying from three to six. 

The daily service has continued, and we have 
sought more and more to turn the minds of the people 
to Christ as a Savior. In these daily services both 
of the converts who are with us have had a part and 
we have tried to train them in the work of making 
Christ known. 

In the school good progress is being made by some 
of the boys in learning to read and also to write. 
Some new hymns have been put in use during the 
quarter, while the work of revising a tentative trans- 
lation of Mark’s Gospel has continued at irregular 
intervals. 


The labor available has been very largely expended | 


in keeping temporary buildings in repair, and must | 


continue to be so expended so long as we are dependent 
upon such buildings. As much garden work as was 
necessary for our own needs has been attempted with 
rather indifferent results. We have also contrived to 
keep a little space about the station clear of weeds and 
tall grass. 


have been compensated at a cost of Rs 34-0-0 ($10.88) 
and the huts have been removed. The property is 
now clear of natives, but they are plentiful all about 
the edges. 

Several months of work fully convince us that no 
mistake has been made in acquiring out stations. 
They are essential to the work, and further develop- 
ment along the same line ought to be made in the 
near future. 

Our hearts are full of thankfulness for the privilege 
of doing what we can to bring the gospel to these 
lost ones. 

E. J. Rees. 


| hood of Harmony. 
The natives having gardens and huts on the place | 


Currespondenre. 


Eprror oF THE AMERICAN FRIEND: 


Dear Friend: On reading the editorial concerning asso- 


| ciate members becoming active, also the correspondence by 
| C. E. Newlin, in your issue of Eleventh month 2oth, it 
better: only to achieve it; too much of Tecless torn} 


brought afresh to my mind some thoughts along the line of 
birthright membership. I have often heard it said by indi- 
viduals, having a birthright, “I am not a Quaker, I never 
joined the church.” 

I think it would be a good plan when our birthright 


| members make acknowledgement to the saving power of 


Christ to their own souls, to give them opportunity to also 
acknowledge to the world as well as to the church that 
they are Friends by choice as well as by birth, by giving them 
a public welcome as provided for in The Uniform Discipline, 
for those who are received by request, by letter, or associate 
members becoming active. 

I have seen this done with good results, especially after 
a series of meetings have been held, where a member were 
being received and welcomed into the Church. 

Amy B. HAwkKINs. 

Americus, Kas. 


Things of Interest Among Ourselues. 


>— 


F.C. Stanley, formerly of Springfield, Ill., is now located 
at Annotto Bay, Jamaica. 

W. J. Morgan and wife, of Mooresville, Ind., celebrated 
their golden wedding on the 4th inst. 

Mary Sibbett, of Kansas, recently gave four temperance 
addresses in the limits of Western Yearly Meeting. 

Enos Harvey and wife have moved from Fairmount, 
Indiana, to Sandwich, ‘Mass., where they will reside. 

George A. Barton addressed a, well attended Friends tea 
meeting at Lansdowne, Pa., the 4th inst. His subject was 
“The Relation of Friends to the Problem of Christian Unity.” 


John L. Kittrell has just closed a ten days’ meeting at 
Mooresville, Ind. Many were blessed and deepened in spiritual 
life.. A number united with Friends. 


Geo. Vaux, Jr., a well-known Philadelphia Friend has 
been appointed a member of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners by President Roosevelt. This appointment fills the 
vacancy created by the death of Philip C. Garrett a year 
ago. 


Bloomingdale Monthly Meeting, Ind., was held the 12th 


| fist, Sarah T. McKey, a minister from Marshall Monthly 


Meeting was present and preached. Five new members were 
received into membership, the result of a recent series of 
meetings. 


We are glad* to hear that our friend, John M. Watson, 
has settled for the winter in Wilmington, Ohio. He writes 


‘that there are now two meetings in the neighborhood of 


Hillside School in Indian Territory—one named Vera Monthly 
Meeting (formerly Skiatook), and the other Ramona, which 
is about 7 miles east of Hillside. 


Daisy E. Harmon writing from Pawnee, Okla. says: “I 
should like to call the attention of Friends to the neighbor- 
The membership mostly reside here, a 
few live in Pawnee. ‘There is no minister here at present, 
but the meetings are held regularly by the members. 

Friends thinking of coming to Eastern Oklahoma would 
do well to look here.” 


The 16th inst. was a great day for Friends in Muncie, Ind. 
The corner-stone for a new meeting house was laid, with ser- 
vices held in the High Street M. E. Church, near 
the site of the new structure. The building is to be 
of buff and blue limestone with Bedford stone trimmings, 
roof to be made of arched tile. The size of the building 
is 121 by 62% feet, costing over $30,000. 


Guilford College and community, the past week, have been 
favored by addresses on Bible school work from B. W. Spill- 
man, a Baptist minister, and one of the most popular Sabbath 
school workers and lecturers in the South; Prof. Chas. Raper, 
of the North Carolina State University on Economics, and 
Dr. Poteat, president of Wake Forest College, N. C., on 
religion from a scientific viewpoint. 
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W. G. Hubbard, of Columbus, Ohio, recently spent a few 
days including Thanksgiving at Guilford College. He lectured 
on Peace, Wireless Telegraphy, Irrigation in the far West, 
and preached two or three times, all of which was instructive, 
entertaining and edifying. He lectured on the World Peace 
Movement, at Greensboro, Oak Ridge, High Point and Lexing- 
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ton in North Carolina, then went to Atlanta, Ga., and other | 


points south. 
on which he was born, about six miles west of Guilford 
College. 


New Garden Quarterly Meeting was held at Guilford Col- 
lege, N. C., the 8th inst. The meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight was followed by a meeting for worship, in which 
Mary E. Cartland, of Greensboro, preached a good and timely 
sermon. Then came a social hour with a satisfying repast, and 
a business session. The minute granted Mary E. Cartland, a 
minister, at last meeting, to attend Virginia Half Year’s Meet- 
ing, was returned, together with a minute of endorsement 
and appreciation of her services in said meeting. An interest- 
ing report of a new Bible school at Pomona Cotton Mills was 
heartily approved. This was followed by a general and 
interesting discussion of the call and answer of ministers, 
teachers ‘and other Christian workers. 


Ida Stanley, lecturer for the Purity Association of La- 
Cross, Wisconsin, and singing evangelist from Iowa Yearly 
Meeting resides in Oklahoma at present. She led the sing- 
ing in a recent series of meetings conducted by Fred T. 
Coppock, at that place. Many souls were saved and others 
definitely blessed in deepened Christian experience. Some 
of the home workers, accompanied by the evangelist, did much 
house to house visiting, which is one of the principal features 
of the work in this mission chufch. Within two months, 
twenty-nine have requested membership. Some have been 
convinced of Friends’ doctrine, others who have drifted away 
from Friends years ago because of absence, are now renewing 
their relationships. 


Walter B. Miles, a graduate of Pacific College and now a 
student at Earlham College, won the first place in the recent 
college oratorical contest and will represent Earlham in the 
aes State contest, to be held at Indianapolis in Second 
month, 


Extensive preparations are being made for the next 
meeting of the Intercollegiate Peace Association, to be held 
at Cincinnati, under the auspices of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The Intercollegiate Peace Association was organized 
largely through the influence of the authorities of Earlham 
College. The Cincinnati meeting will be held on the 17th of 
Fifth month—the Hague Anniversary—and Secretary 
Root is expected to be a speaker. Prof. Elbert Russell is 
secretary of the Association. President Robert L. Kelly, 
of Earlham College, spent the week from the 17th to 
21st in lecturing before the Institute at Franklin, Pa. 


At the close of the series of meetings recently held at 
Alva, Okla., Stella Quarterly Meeting was held there. It was 
a time of spiritual uplift. Friends in this meeting welcome 
into their midst Wm. and Lucinda George, of Grand River, 
and John Griffin, of Indiana. Requests for a monthly meet- 
ing to be set up at Esther, in Beaver County, and one in 
Dewy County were considered, and committees*appointed to 
visit the places and comply with the requests if way opens. 
The missionary meeting on Seventh-day evening was one of 
interest, the subject of Systematic Giving was presented, and 
several persons pledged themselves to begin contributing. 
Renewals of the penny-a-day subscriptions, and five, ten 
and twenty-five dollar subscriptions were given. Friends are 
beginning to realize the necessity of giving, since they are 
now assisting in three different fields of mission work, Alaska, 
Japan and Africa. 

On Twelfth month 2d, Charles F. Weigele and wife began 


‘a revival meeting at the Union Street Friends’ Meeting, 


Kokoma, Ind., which continued until the 17th. The Gospel 
was preached in clearness, fulness and power, and men and 
women of all classes were saved and baptized with the 
Holy Spirit. There were persons at the altar at almost 
every session, and over 100 people claimed either salvation 
or the baptism with the Holy Spirit. The meeting was 
greatly strengthened and several new members added. The 
house was full of eager listeners almost every night, and 
a few times was packed to its utmost capacity. Charles 
F. Weigele addressed the union men’s meeting of the city 
on Sabbath afternoon, the 16th, when 600 men _ listened 
eagerly and several times applauded his address on “A life 
drama in four acts.” He also addressed a women’s meeting 


While in North Carolina he visited the farm | 
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which overflowed the Friends‘ meeting house, Sabbath after- 
noon, the 9th. The Christian Endeavor has been very greatly 
strengthened. Charles Weigele is at present engaged in a 
revival at the Courtland Avenue Meeting, in Kokomo. His 
wife has gone to her mother’s at Newport, Ky., where she 
will spend the holidays. 

The Friends’ Intelligencer (published by the Race Street 
Friends) contains the following item from Lansdowne, Pa. 
“A year ago the Orthodox Friends invited our Friends 
to a tea meeting, the tea being served in the school build- 
ing adjoining the meeting house. After the meal an interest- 
ing address was given in the meeting house by a Friend from 
Moorestown. On last Sixth-day evening the Friends of our 
branch invited the Orthodox Friends to supper. In order 


| to entertain their guests suitably a fund was raised to com- 
| plete the basement of the house, and members of the meeting 


aided in putting up a partition between the furnace cellar 
and the dining-room. Tables were set up and dishes bought 
for the use of the meeting on this and other occasions. In 
response to the written invitations about 150 people assem- 
bled, there being apparently as many of one branch as 
the other. During the serving of the supper there was a very 
enjoyable social mingling, as only a part of the guests could 
be seated at one time. After the supper was over all assem- 
bled in the meeting room, and listened to a very helpful paper 
by William W. Birdsall, entitled, “The Price of Joy.” The 
meetings in Lansdowne are both growing, the Orthodox meet- 
ing. being rather the larger. A member of that branch 
volunteered the information that while they have no recorded 
minister there are sixteen of their members who sometimes 
speak in the meeting for worship. There could be no better 
evidence than this of healthy spiritual life.” 


MARRIED. 


ANDERSON—Ewarps.—At the home of the bride, West- 
field, Ind., Twelfth month r9th, 1906, Bert L. Anderson and 
Rose G. Edwards. 

WortH—STANtTon.—At the home of the bride in Wichita, 
Kan., Eleventh month 29, 1906, William W. Worth to Edith 
Stanton. These dear friends are ministers and valued 
workers in Wichita Monthly Meeting. 


For THe AMERICAN FRIEND. 
ONLY! 


Only a thought; but by vice ‘twas marred, 
And, tipped with venom, it pierced the guard 
Of a tender life, and a soul was scarred. 
Only a thought; but its poisoned breath 
Bore the taint of sin and the germ of death. 


Only a thought; but spotless and white, 
Glowing with purity’s radiant light, 

It saved a life from a loathesome blight. 
Only a thought; but its work sublime 
Will continue on to the end of time. 


Only a word; but by anger sped, 

It rankled and burned in a heart that bled, 

*Till hatred was born and love was dead; 
Where flowers had bloomed grew weeds instead. 
Only a word; but it wrecked a life, 

And friendship gave place to blood and strife. 


Only a word; but winged with love, 

To a troubled heart it came as a dove 

Of holy peace sent from heaven above. 

Only a word; but in love it was spoken, 

And it reached and healed a heart that was broken, 


Only a life; but a life of sin; 

By the way it opened came others in; 
For evil will others to evil win. 

Only a life; but an awful cost, 

Was the price of that life; a soul was lost. 


Only a life; but true and brave, 
Courage and strength it to others gave; 
Saving itself, it did others save. 
Only a life; but the angels sing, 
Of the joy in heaven one life may bring. 
Gro. E. WricHt. 


| Cherokee, Okla. 
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Interesting Books 


History of the Life of 
Thomas Ellwood 


Reprint from the original text of 
his Autobiography. New edition, 
illustrated. 


Price, postage paid, $4.00 


Unhistoric Acts 


Some Records of Incidents in the 
Lives of Early Friends 


By GEORGE BAKER, England. 
Illustrated. 


Price, postage paid, $3.25 


London Yearly Meeting 
in 1860 


A Series of Humorous Sketches 
By J. J. WILSON, Leeds, England. 
Price, postage paid, 75c. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK and TRACT 
COMMITTEE 
51 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


“No pillow is more downy than a duty | 


done.” 


“So many people admire the ‘simple 
life,” but have not the courage to live 
it.” 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


We particularly invite the attention of the readers of 
‘The American Friend” to this column. It will be 
found useful for almost everyone who wishes to adver- 
tise. The cost is 5c. perline eachinsertion. Noadver- 
tisement is accepted for less than 25c. Cash with order. 


ROME.—World’s S. S. Convention, May, 1907. 
First-class tour, only $157. All expenses. Apply 
at once. Sarah E. Temple, Watertown, Mass. 


WANTED.—A girl for general office work. 
Apply to THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MT. VERNON HOTEL 


Pacific and Michigan Avenues 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Is in a fine, quiet location; only three minutes 
to boardwalk; roomssingle and en suite; rooms 
all light and cheerful; cuisine excellent; tele- 
phone service. Send for Booklet to 


ANNA BUNDY JACOBS, 
formerly of the Archdale. 


Publisher's Arpartment. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND is published weekly by the 
American Friend Publishing Company, 
1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


RUFUS M. JONES, Eprror. 


The Directors of the Company are 


JAMES Woop, President. 
Davip ScuLL, ALLEN Jay,. ALLEN C. THOMAS 
PETER W. RAIDABAUGH, ISAAC SHARPLESS, 
Rurvus M. JONES. 


Subscription Price. 


Payable in advance. ...... 110+ sereeeees $1.50 per annum. 
SIN GIO COPIES: cacicseoaccae-saascaseoeeemeneetes Five Cents each. 


Checks, Money Orders and Postal Notes should 
be drawn to the order of THE AMERICAN FRIEND, 

Advertising rates will be sent on request. 

Headley Bros., 14 Bishopsgate Street, Without, 
London, Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. - 


Events and Comments. 


Moody is now a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, having taken the oath 
of office the 17th inst. 


The Evangelical Alliance has arranged 
for’ First mo. 6-13th, as the week of 
United and Universal Prayer. 


We are now assured that James Brice, 
the author of the American Common- 
wealth, is to be sent to Washington, 
as the ambassador for the British Gov- 
ernment. 


The political leaders from the two 
houses in the British Parliament have 
failed to come to any agreement on the 
education bill. 


Dr. Osler’s mother has just celebrated 
her one hundredth birthday, which gives 
folks another chance to jest with the 
doctor concerning old age. His mother 
is a remarkable woman, now living in 
Ontario. Of her six children, four 
have become notable men. 


The Kansas State Board of Health 
has just issued a special edition of the 
pamphlet on tuberculosis and hygienic 
cooking. These pamphlets have been 
distributed in the public schools. ‘They 
are calculated to instruct the people in 
methods of preventing the spread of 
tuberculosis and in tests by which house- 
wives may detect adulterations in food 


stuffs. The pamphlet seems to be receiv- | 
its | 


ing a wide circulation since this, 


second edition. 


According to Government reports: 
“The popularity of the bicycle and 
automobile, coupled with the increased 
use of electricity in the daily affairs of 
the people, has increased enormously 
the importation of india rubber. That 
article shows now a larger value in the 
import list than almost any other single 
product. The value of india rubber 
imported in the crude state in the year 
about to end will aggregate nearly $50,- 
000,000, and if to this is added the value 
of old and scrap rubber intended for 
remanufacture, the total for the calendar 
year 1906 will considerably exceed $50,- 
000,000. 


THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY. 


Nearly everybody knows that char- 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, but 
few realize its value when taken into 
the human system for the same cleans- 
ing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 
gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eat- 
ing onions and other odorous vegetables, 
and completely neutralizes a disagreeable 
breath arising from any habit or indul- 
gence. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as .a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal-and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 


‘sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 


beauty of it is, that no possible harm 
can result from their continued use, 
but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of 
the benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and throat; 
I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they 
cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a 
patent preparation, yet I believe I get 
more and better charcoal in Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tablets.” ; 

Send your name and address to-day 
for a free trial package and see for 
yourself. F. A. Stuart Co., 59 Stuart 
Building, Marshall, Mich. 


One of the circumstances now agi- 


| tating the minds of those interested in 


political affairs is what is known as the 
“Brownsville episode.” Sometime in 
the early summer a few colored soldiers 
from a company stationed in Browns- 
ville, Texas, committed a number of 
crimes. ‘The officers and fellow-soldiers 
refused to punish the offenders or fur- 
nish evidence as to their identity. The 
entire company was discharged. The 
moral issue involved is that a number 
of innocent people are made to suffer 
for the deeds of a few; and the ques- 
tion as to how far a group of men is 
responsible for the act of every mem- 
ber of that group is the underlying 
problem. Many with the idea that every 
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man should suffer for his own crime, 


look upon the dismissal of the com- | 


pany as a high-handed piece of work, 
but those who realize more fully the 
weight of our increasing social obliga- 
tions, find abundant reasons for justify- 
ing the action. Another issue involved 
is the extent to which the executive of 
our nation shall exert a personal control 
over army affairs. 
ing the action because they see in it the 


n on n- | : : 
Many are condem , wholesome reading for a social hour. It 


| tee, “sx ; 
ling a neat little pamphlet of sixteen | 


extension of the centralization of power 


in the executive, while others look upon 
it as the only means of insuring protec- 
tion to society. If men are allowed to 
form groups which are able to conceal 
the identity of their members, and 
these members are allowed to commit 
crimes without being punished by the 
group, then it seems to us_ perfectly 
right that the group collectively should 
be the responsible party. Just who 
should administer jurisdiction in any 
particular case is more open to ques- 
-tion. 


Reports of suffering on account of the 
shortage of food and fuel supplies kept 
coming in from many points 
Northern and Western States last week. 
The railroad companies are almost uni- 
versally blamed for the 
account of a shortage of freight cars. 
No doubt the apparent symptom is the 
want of means of transportation, but it 
is shortsighted to think that the real 
cause does not lie deeper. During the 
past half century, and especially during 
the past ten or fifteen years, our meth- 
ods of handling food stuffs and fuel 
have been undergoing a radical change. 
Our fathers and grandfathers gathered 
from the summer’s abundance an ample 
supply for the winter’s needs. Before 
cold weather began fuel was stowed 


away in the woodshed, while the cellar | 


contained barrels and boxes and bags 
filled with vegetables, fruit and grains. 


With the introduction of numerous rail- | 
roads, farmers gradually were induced | 


to sell their products and trust to the 
transportation companies to furnish 
them ready-made articles when needed. 
‘The wide introduction of the telephone 
has carried this process a step further, 
until now, even in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, but little provision is made for 
emergencies of any kind. In fact, our 
people have become so improvident that 
a general cold wave easily makes it 
impossible for the best managed and 
equipped railroads to supply the demand 
for fuel and food stuffs promptly 
enough to prevent suffering. A reform 
in freight management may help alle- 
viate the difficulty temporarily, but if we 
want a permanent change for the better, 
we must educate our people to provide 
for emergencies. 


NOTICE. 


MINISTERS’ WESTERN YEARLY 
MEETING. 


The Ministers’ Association of Western 
Yearly Meeting will meet the first Third- 
day in First month, 1907, at 10.30 A. 
M., at First Friends’ Church, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. A good program has 
been arranged and an invitation is ex- 
tended to every minister to be present. 


“The only way to mend wicked ways 
is to end them.” ) 


in the | 


situation on | 


| ASA S. WING 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


The Friends Book and Tract Commit- 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y., is hand- 


pages, beautifully illustrated and hand- 
somely covered with heavy green paper 
stamped with gold, entitled “The Story 
of Magdalene Duckett, a narrative of 
Quaker persecution.” It is pleasant, and 


sells for 25 cents prepaid. 


The Committee also has Catherine Fell 
Smith’s little book on Jas. Parnell, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, for 75 cents. 
This work has previously been noticed 
in our columns. It contains 112 pages 
of interesting biography telling the life 
story of the youngest early Quaker mar- 
tyr. James Parnell suffered death by 
imprisonment at the early age of 18; 
yet he had been recognized a minister 
in the Society. His short career is 
remarkable and inspiring. 


Songs for Schools, by Farnsworth, 
published by the MacMillan Co., N. Y. 
This work contains the words and music 
of about one hundred songs. The first 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


THE POCKET ALMANAC 


1907 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL RECORD 


OF 
The Times of Holding the 


Yearly and Quarterly Meetings of Friends 


IN THE 


United States and Canada 
ALSO 


The Annual Meetings 
Around the World, Statistics, etc 


Price Ten Cents. Postage Stamps Received. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK AND TRACT COMMITTEE 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


| lege Songs, 


| published by the Forbes & Co., 
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| half consists of National, Folk and Col- 


and the second half, relig- 
ious selections. Many of the familiar 
tunes are here collected, and arranged 
conveniently for use. The book sells 
for 60 cents net. 


What is Japanese Morality? by James 
A. B. Scherer, published by the Sunday- 
School Times Co., Philadelphia, is a 
small hand book on the subject, Morality 
in the Sunrise Kingdom. A brief introduc- 
tion is given to “The New Japan,” then 
follows a section on “A Japanese Cruci- 


fixion,”’ one on “Bushido,” “A Booddhist 
Sermon,” and finally a chapter on “Chris- 
tianity,” price 75 cents prepaid. 


Knights who fought the Dragon, by 
Edwin Leslie, published by the Sunday- 
School Times Co., Philadelphia. This 
work is a unique story illustrating Jap- 
anese life and customs about the time 
of the Boxer uprising. Many of the 
incidents connected with the siege of 
Pekin are vividly described. "The whole 
is an interesting introduction to that 
memorable episode. The book sells for 
75 cents. . 


Boy Wanted, by Nixon Waterman, 
Chicago, 
price $1.25. If a boy must have advice, 
he will appreciate its being administered 
in cheerful form. Nixon Waterman in 


» . 


“Boy Wanted, a Book of Cheerful Coun- » 


sel,’ touches upon the serious aspects 
of life in a way to arrest a boy’s atten- 
tion and set him thinking. To the boy’s 
mind, the author’s verse, in lighter vein, 
will frequently point the moral more 
clearly than the profuse quotations from 
writers of past times. 


The wings of riches are poor aids to 
heavenly flight. 


AND RE- 


CHAIRS Rushed 


oth Lan Chair Cane,Rattan, Reeds,Splints, 
PITH 


Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
jel 
Slats, 


Woven Cane and Rushes con- 

stantly on 8@> at the Old Stand. 

Wecan work genuine orimitation 

rushintochairseats. Established 

1880 GEO. W. BRENN 

1308 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 
Keystone Phone, Patk 52-78 D 
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The Provident Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. Office, 409 CHESTNUT STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, belonging to the Stockholders > . 


ASSETS, $73,263,086.72 
4,701 ,293.84 


Surplus, belonging to pRSerance ercecer not Including 


capital stock . : 


iseor porated Third eeontt 22, 1865. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for 
which Interest is allowed. 


7,495,933.28 
Okariat Perpehiel: 


And is empowered by law to act as EXECUTOR, 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AS- 
SIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


BOXES $5 AND UPWARDS. 


OFFICERS 


ASA S. WING, President 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President 

JOS. ASHBROOK, V.-Pres. and Mgr. Ins. Dept. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DAVID G. ALSOP, Actuary 

J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Asst. Trust Officer 
SAMUEL H. TROTH, Treasurer 

©. WALTER BORTON, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY 
T. WISTAR BROWN 
RICHARD WOOD 
OHAS. HARTSHORNE 


) 
2 


JAMES V. WATSON 
WM. LONGSTRETH 
THOS. SCATTERGOOD 
ROBERT M. JANNEY 
MARRIOTT ©. MORRIS 


FRANK H. TAYLOR 

JOSEPH B. TOWNSEND, or. 
JOHN B. MORGAN 

FREDERIC H. STRAWBRIDGE 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 


RUSHED * 
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lowa Farm Mortgages without a loss 


List issued monthly. Will mail to any address 
Home office established 1871. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, lowa Falls, IOWA 
(Incorporated Capital $250,000) 


310 Hartford Building, Chicago 
501 John Hancock Building, Boston 


DO YOU WANT FARMS? 


FARMS FOR SALE in a section of our coun- 
try rapidly filling up with thrifty, intelligent 
farmers. The last five years demontrate that 
immense profits have accrued to land owners in 
Northern and Western Kansas, It is a land of 
corn, wheatand alfalfa. Stock raising especially 
profitable. We also have desirable farms in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Full details given by 


ROBERT GORDON, Mankato, Kansas. 


Refer by permission to A. H. VOTAW, Washington, D.C. | 


STENOGRAPHY, TYPEWRITING and 
MIMEOGRAPHING. Prices moderate 


MARY M. KITE 


402 Lippincott Building: 12th and Filbert Sts., Pbite. 


_ f Bell, Walnut 52-10 
Telephones : Keystone Race 70-09 


When in want of a first-class 


Half-tone or Line Engraving 
GO TO 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


( N. W. Cor. 10th and Arch Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


incredible 


{sn’t it incredwle that we could = cve hundreds of investors 
fo thirty-one years without los: or complaint, and fail to 
sausfy you? 

This unbroken succ?’ss is founded on conservatism, We 
mretcate all on safety. Write and inquire about our first 
wo.igages, yielding six per cent interest net. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


— 


FOR ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Good, clean stories, matvy of which are true, at- 
tractive pictures, delightful verses, interesting 
puzzle page. A First-day school lesson for each 
week in the year. Editor, L. H. Hall, Swarth- 
more, Pa. For sample copy, address 


SCATTERED SEEDS 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 


JOSEPH G. FOGG 
Undertaker and Embalmer 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
’Phone, Spruce 44-38-A. “PHILADELPHIA 
Suburban orders promptly attended to. 


eneceeeoeoeooooeoqoocoseces 


$ Substantial Presents 


Chating Dishes, $2.50 to $10 
Fire Fenders, $2 to $15 
Bellows, 50c. to $2 

Candle Shades 
Carpet Sweepers 
French Cafetieres 
Scrap Baskets 


J, FRANKLIN MILLER 
1626 Chestnut Street 
SLOFESS FESSHGSOOOSSSSSSIHOG 


OOSSOSSSHHOCSSOOSTECSS 


A CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE | 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND. 


sama 
fh 
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William $7 


Yarnall \S 


—~ 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIAN 
Philadelphia 


118 S. 15th Street 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
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readers. 


fine paper. 


C. B. BLACKALL, Zditor of Periodicals, American Baptist 

Pub’n Society: It seems to me this Bible is indispensable. It 
seems to be lacking in nothing either mechanical or otherwise 

as a practical aid. 


_The Christian Workers’ Bible is bound in tine Morocco, 
Divinity Circuit, with overlapping edges; round corners, 
gold edges with red underneath. Size of page 844x5)4 
inches, beautifully printed in large, clear type v* extra 


The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SEN. 
FREE for examination, all charges prepaid. 


If it does not please you, return it at our expense. If it 
does please you, remit special price. 


tion and for a limited time we offer-it at the $ ? 5() | ma 
@ 


SPECIAL PRICE of 


Cut out the coupon opposite and mail today, — 4 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE PRESS || 
1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Published at $4.75, but for quick introduc- 
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By an entirely new plan, a thread of red ink running 
from Genesis to Revelation binds in one harmonious 
whole each leading topic. All the previous truths 
which lie hidden under a mass of unconnected 
matter and escape the mere Bible reader are brought 
to light and tied together. In the ‘*Internatioual”’ 


Christian Workers’ Bible 


the Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., the popular 
authority on Bible themes, has arranged on this plan 


Three Thousand Selected Texts 


The Christian Workers’ Bible is not for a special 
class but for all who read the Scriptures. 


Prominent people’s opinions of the Christian Workers’ Bible: 


JOHN WANAMAKER: I have received the marvelously beautiful 
and complete work —“ International Christian Workers’ Bible.” It is an 
advance of anything hitherto attempted in making the Bible usable for 
Christian Workers. 


LYMAN ABBOTT: This edition will be valuable to Christian W orkers 
in their endeavor to get at the teaching of the Bible on great spiritual 
themes directly and immediately, and not through the medium of com- 
mentaries and theological treatises. 

REV. JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., LL. D., Supt. Sabbath-School 
Training, Presbyterian Board of Sunday-School Work: Jn this beau- 
tiful “ International ’? Christian Workers’ Bible, a specimen of the finest 
typography, l have a complete copy of the Scriptures accurately and 


tastefully marked, according to the very best ideas of Bible marking. 
Doctor Hurlbut has been especially happy in deciding upon those pas- 
sages which treat of the theme of salvation, and upon his division of this 
general theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ Bible 
testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found it complete in every 
instance. 

These beautiful printed red lines and letters are guides to the great 
cerzpie of the Bible, This volume must prove a treasure to all Sabbath- 
school teachers, to all YW. M.C. A. members, and also to the members of 
the Epworth League or Christian Endeavor, and, indeed, to all Bible 


